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COMMUNICATION. 


Department  of  Public  Instruction,  ) 

Harrisburg,  December  i,  1S77.\ 

To  His  Excellency  John  F.  Hartranft, 

Governor  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  : 
Sir  :  In  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  law,  I  have  the  honor  lo 
submit,  herewith,  the  annual  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction, for  the  year  ending  June  1,  1877. 
Very  respectfully. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

J.  P.  WICKERSHAM, 
Superintendent  Public  Instruction. 


A — ScuooL  Report. 
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Executive  Document,  No.  8, 


REPORT. 


To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the   Commonwealth  of 

Pennsylvania : 

Gentlemen  :  Allow  me,  in  the  report  of  the  Superintenrlent  of  Public 
Instruction,  herewith  submitted,  first,  to  call  yoirr  attention  to  several  sub- 
jects which,  in  my  judgment,  demand  the  consideration  of  the  Legislature, 
and,  afterwards,  to  lay  before  you  such  statements,  showing  the  growth  and 
present  condition  of  our  system  of  public  instruction,  as  may  seem  best 
adapted  to  the  purpose  of  placing  in  your  hands  the  most  valuable  infor- 
mation, concerning  what  is  being  done  among  us  for  the  education  of  the 
people.  It  is  generally  acknowledged  in  theory,  if  too  often  ignored  in 
practice,  that  education  is  the  leading  interest  in  every  free  State,  and,  if 
the  sentiment  be  true,  I  trust  all  proper  consideration  will  be  given  to  what 
I  now  have  the  honor  to  submit. 

Revision  or  the  Scliool  Laws. 

On  several  previous  occasions,  I  have  called  the  attention  of  the  Legis- 
lature to  the  desirability  of  a  careful  revision  of  our  school  laws.  I  hereby 
repeat  my  former  recommendations  in  this  respect.  As  they  exist  at 
present,  our  school  laws  are  a  mass  of  fragments,  wanting  in  clearness, 
cumbered  with  useless  verbiage,  and  without  logical  coherence.  The  1>asis 
of  the  whole,  is  the  act  of  1834,  but  ever3^  3^ear,  since  that  time,  new  laws 
have  been  passed  modif^nngand  supplementing  that  act,  until  we  now  have 
a  body  of  enactments,  sometimes  incomplete,  often  inconsistent,  and  always 
of  difficult  interpretation.  Owing  to  the  defects  of  the  statutes,  there  has 
grown  up  a  kind  of  common  law  on  the  subject,  consisting  of  the  practices 
of  school  officers,  sanctioned  by  long  usage,  and  the  decisions  rendered,  from 
time  to  time,  by  the  different  State  Superintendents.  These  have  come  to 
have  much  more  to  do  with  the  practieal  management  of  our  school  system 
than  the  laws  themselves,  and  it  would  seem  to  be  the  part  of  wisdom  to 
digest  and  formulate  them,  and  to  give  them  the  force  of  legislative 
autliority.  The  contemplated  revision  should  extend,  tlierefore,  to  both 
laws  and  deeisions,  and,  as  this  is  a  work  too  unwieldy-  to  be  handled  to 
advantage  by  a  committee  of  the  Legislature,  while  in  session,  I  renew  the 
recommendation,  heretofore  made,  that  a  suitable  commission  be  appointed 
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to  take  the  matter  into  consideration,  and  prepare  a  full  body  of  laws  cov- 
ering the  whole  subject  of  education  in  the  State,  and  report  the  same  to 
the  Legislature,  for  its  sanction. 

School  Organization  in  Cities. 

The  commission,  appointed  by  the  Governor,  "  to  devise  a  plan  or  plans 
for  the  government  of  the  cities  of  this  Commonwealth,"  have  had  under 
consideration,  among  other  things,  modes  of  organizing  and  managing  pub- 
lic schools.  Upon  the  invitation  of  the  commission,  I  gave  my  views  on 
this  subject  before  it,  but  no  publication  has  been  made  of  the  conclusions 
arrived  at,  if,  indeed,  any  conclusion  has  been  reached;  and,  as  the  report 
of  the  commission  must  come  before  the  Legislature  for  final  action,  it 
may  be  well  to  throw  all  possible  light  upon  the  subject. 

The  general  school  law  authorizes  the  election  of  three  persons,  under 
the  name  of  school  directors  or  school  controllers,  in  each  ward  of  a  city, 
and  the  board,  formed  by  an  organization  of  all  the  officers,  thus  chosen, 
has  invested  in  it  full  power  to  levy  and  collect  taxes,  disburse  the  money 
thus  raised  for  school  purposes,  build  school-houses,  employ  teachers,  se- 
lect text-books,  and  do  all  other  necessary-  things,  in  connection  with  the 
management  of  the  schools.  By  the  act  of  1874,  relating  to  the  government 
of  cities  of  the  third  class,  which,  however,  is  not  binding  upon  school 
boards,  unless  they  accept  it  of  their  own  accord,  it  is  provided  that  the 
number  of  school  directors  for  each  ward  shall  be  reduced  to  three,  and 
the  city  treasurer  acts  as  the  treasurer  of  the  school  board. 

In  Philadelphia,  the  schools  are  managed  by  boards  of  twelve  directors, 
elected  in  each  ward  ;  and  a  central  board  of  one  from  each  ward,  appointed 
by  the  courts.  The  duties  of  the  two  bodies  thus  constituted,  are  not  very 
clearly  defined,  and  conflicts  of  jurisdiction  are  frequent.  The  monej^  for 
school  purposes  is  an  undivided  part  of  the  general  taxes  levied  and  col- 
lected by  the  city  councils,  and  appropriated,  at  tlieir  discretion,  upon  es- 
timates laid  before  them,  by  the  board  of  education.  The  result  is,  that 
on  the  one  hand,  the  board  of  education  may  ask  for  more  money,  coming, 
as  it  does,  in  this  indirect  way,  tlian  tliej'  would  deem  necessary,  if  they  were 
compelled  to  levy  and  collect  it  from  the  tax  payers  themselves;  and,  on 
the  other,  they  may  find  their  work  crippled  by  the  denial  of  appropriations 
sufficient  to  meet  the  reasonable  expenses  of  the  schools  by  a  bodj'-  tliat 
shares  none  of  the  responsibilitj'  of  this  trust.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
Philadelphia  councils  have  again  and  again  refused  appropriations,  asked 
for  by  the  board  of  education,  for  building  and  repairing  school-houses, 
for  paying  teachers'  salaries,  for  providing  pro^jer  officers  to  superintend 
the  schools,  and  for  other  purposes.  This  action,  on  the  part  of  the  councils, 
may  have  been  wise,  but  it  is  a  leading  principle  in  all  good  government, 
that  those  in  whose  hands  a  trust  is  placed,  should  be  allowed  full  means 
of  executing  it,  and  then  be  held  to  the  strictest  accountability. 

Pittsburg  has  a  central  board  of  education  and  local  boards  of  school 
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directors  in  each  ward;  but  the  local  boards  elect  each  its  own  member 
of  the  board  of  education,  and  both,  with  certain  limitations,  have  the 
power  of  taxation  for  scliool  purposes.  There  is  some  clashing  of  au- 
tliorit^'  in  Pittsburg  as  well  as  in  Philadelphia,  but  there  is  much  less 
occasion  for  it.  The  school  organization  of  Allentown  is  very  much  like 
that  of  Pittsburg.  Lancaster  elects  its  school  directors  on  a  general 
ticket,  without  respect  to  wards,  no  elector  being  allowed  to  vote  for  more 
than  half  the  number  to  be  elected.  This  frees  the  board,  in  good  measure, 
from  partisan  influences.  The  board  is  composed  of  thirty-six  members 
twelve  elected  anually.  Many  of  the  other  cities  of  the  State  have  special 
school  laws,  slightly  modifying  the  general  law,  but  not  changing  its 
principle. 

From  wide  observation  of  the  working  of  school  boards,  in  this  and 
other  countries,  I  am  convinced  that  such  organizations  are  most  efficient 
when  constituted  with  the  following  as  leading  features: 

1.  A  single  school  board,  elected  by  the  people  on  a  general  ticket,  with- 
out respect  to  wards.  Such  a  board  should  be  small  in  the  number  of  its 
members,  but  allowed  ample  power  to  manage  the  schools  under  its  con- 
trol. If  practicable,  the  men  composing  it  should  be  learned  in  school  af- 
fairs, as  the  judges  of  our  courts  are  chosen  from  men  learned  in  the  law; 
and  the  Lancaster  plan  of  freeing  the  election  from  partisan  influences,  has 
its  advantages. 

2.  A  superintendent,  an  expert  in  matters  of  education,  as  the  execu- 
tive officer  of  the  board,  with  such  assistants  as  may  be  necessary  to  or- 
ganize the  system,  examine,  and  instruct  the  teachers,  inspect  the  schools, 
and  perform  such  other  professional  work  as  may  be  assigned  him. 

3.  The  taxes  for  school  purposes,  to  be  levied  by  the  board,  collected  in 
its  name,  and  the  money  paid  out  on  its  orders.  The  financial  agents  of 
the  board  may  be  the  same  as  those  of  the  citj^  councils. 

I  do  not  deem  it  necessar3'  here  to  present  an  argument  in  favor  of  the 
propositions  above  stated.  They  are  those  any  experienced  business  man 
would  adopt,  if  required  to  manage  the  schools  of  a  city  as  a  private  in- 
terest; and  they  comprehend  the  most  essential  provisions  of  the  best  sys- 
tems of  schools  in  operation  in  cities,  either  at  home  or  abroad. 

Free  Text-Books. 

The  cost  of  the  text-books  used  in  the  public  schools  of  this  State  is, 
probably,  between  two  and  three  millions  of  dollars  annually.  This  is  felt 
to  be  an  onerous  tax  by  the  patrons  of  our  schools,  and  inquirv  is  fic- 
quently  made  as  to  whether  it  cannot  be  lessened.  The  burden  rests  most 
heavily  upon  the  poorer  classes,  and  instances  are  not  unfrequent  where 
children  have  been  kept  out  of  school  because  their  parents  were  imable 
to  purchase  books  for  them.  Various  expedients  have  been  adopted  to  olv 
viate  this  state  of  things,  some  of  which  may  be  mentioned. 

It  has  been  alleged  that  the  cost  of  text-books  is  greatly  increased  by  the 
frequent  changes  in  them,  brought  about  b}-  agents  and  other  interested 
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parties,  and  laws,  with  heavy  penalties  attached  for  their  violation,  have 
been  passed  to  check  the  evil.  Such  laws  have  accomplished  little  good 
in  the  direction  intended,  for  the  reason  that  the  changes  in  text-books, 
which  they  were  designed  to  prevent,  do  not  take  place  nearly  so  often  as 
is  generally  supposed — not  more  frequently,  on  an  average,  throughout  the 
State,  than  once  in  eight  or  ten  years.  The  expense,  which  these  laws  were 
passed  to  prevent,  is,  in  great  part,  due  to  the  demand  for  new  books 
naturally  created,  as  children  pass  from  the  lower  to  the  higher  classes  of  a 
school,  and  to  the  w'earing  out  of  the  books  themselves. 

Boards  of  directors  have  sometimes  made  provision  for  furnishing  books 
to  the  children  of  poor  parents  unable  to  procure  them.  This  has  been 
allowed,  but  it  is  of  doubtful  legality.  It  seems  to  violate  the  fundamental 
principle  upon  which  our  school  sj'stem  rests,  that  of  the  perfect  equality 
in  privileges  of  all  the  children  attending  a  public  school. 

Text-books  have  been  bought  by  boards  of  directors,  in  certain  districts, 
at  wholesale  rates,  and  sold  to  the  children  in  the  schools  at  cost  prices. 
Tiie  law  gives  no  sanction  to  a  transaction  of  this  kind,  and  although,  in 
particular  cases,  it  may  be  a  saving  of  money,  should  the  practice  become 
general,  it  would  be  liable  to  abuse. 

Some  disintej-ested  people,  and  many  not  so  disinterested,  have  thought 
the  State  might  engage  writers  to  preixare  a  uniform  series  of  text-books 
for  all  the  schools,  or  procure  the  copj^-right  of  such  a  series,  from  outside 
parties,  and  publish  the  books  and  furnish  them  at  low  prices.  There  are, 
however,  very  serious  objections  to  the  adoption  by  the  State  of  one  kind 
of  books,  and  to  their  corapulsorj'^  introduction  into  the  schools,  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  others ;  and,  apart  from  this,  the  establishment  of  a  great 
State  "  book  concern,"  to  publish  and  send  out  text-books,  to  the  value  of 
millions  of  dollars  annuall}^,  would  be  to  create  an  evil  many  times  worse 
than  the  one  those  who  complain  of  the  cost  of  the  books  they  buy  for 
their  children,  are  trying  to  escape. 

On  the  whole,  there  seems  to  be  no  better  way  of  treating  this  subject  of 
text-books,  than  for  boards  of  directors  to  furnish  them  as  the}'  do  school 
apparatus  and  appliances,  free  to  all  pupils  attending  the  schools.  This 
plan  has  several  very  obvious  advantages  :  it  lessens  the  cost  of  the  books 
one  third,  if  not  one  half;  it  secures  perfect  uniformity  of  books  in  each 
school  district,  and,  consequ,ently,  complete  classification  of  the  schools ; 
it  saves  the  expense  of  purchasing  new  books,  upon  changing  residence 
from  one  district  to  another;  it  does  away  with  the  invidious  distinction 
that  is  apt  to  prevail  among  the  pupils  of  a  school,  where  some  procure 
books  at  the  public  expense,  and  others  provide  them  at  their  own,  and 
it  enal)les  teachers  to  advance  their  classes  when  prepared,  and  to  introduce 
new  studies,  without  meeting  the  difficulties  usually  thrown  in  their  way 
when  additional  books  are  to  be  purchased.  These  are  important  advan- 
tages. 

It  ma}-  be  objected  to  the  plan  of  free  text-books,  that  it  adds  to  the 
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already  large  expense  of  our  public  schools,  that  it  increases  the  labors  of 
unpaid  board^  of  directors,  and  that  books  so  furnished,  being  public 
property,  are  liable  to  be  injured  or  destroj^ed. 

The  answer  to  the  first  of  these  objections  is,  that  if  it  increases  the  ex- 
pense of  the  schools,  as  met  by  the  boards  of  directors,  it  decreases,  in 
much  greater  proportion,  their  expense,  as  met  by  the  people  who  pay  the 
taxes.  As  to  the  second  objection,  it  may  be  said,  that  the  procuring, 
distributing,  and  taking  care  of  the  books,  should  be  attended  to  by  an 
agent  of  the  board,  who  can  be  paid  for  the  work.  And  the  last  named 
objection  has  no  force,  when  it  is  known,  that  in  every  place,  where  the 
plan  has  been  fairly  tried,  it  is  found  that  children  can  be  tauglit  to  take 
at  least  as  much  care  of  the  district's  books  as  of  their  own.  Teachers, 
of  course,  must  be  required  to  give  a  receipt  to  the  board  for  the  books 
they  use,  and  to  return  them  in  reasonabl}'^  good  order. 

Philadelphia  has  furnished  books  to  the  schools,  with  other  supplies,  for 
many  5'^ears,  and  all  the  leading  school  men  of  the  city  approve  of  the 
plan.  Books  are  also  furnished  free  in  a  considerable  number  of  school 
districts,  in  different  parts  of  the  State,  and  in  them  all,  so  far  as  is  known, 
the  plan  meets  Avith  general  approval.  The  same  is  true  of  many  places 
that  might  be  named  outside  of  the  State. 

As  it  is  somewhat  doubtful  whether  the  law,  as  it  now  stands,  gives 
school  boards  the  legal  riglit  to  purchase  books,  to  be  furnished  free  to  all 
the  pupils  in  the  schools  under  their  control,  I  recommend  the  passage  of 
a  hiw,  allowing  them  to  use  their  discretion  in  the  matter. 

iVormal  Schools. 

Tlie  following  paper  will  show  how  the  money  appropriated  by  the  acts, 
approved  April  18,  ISVT,  was  distributed  by  the  commission  therein  ap- 
pointed, among  the  several  State  normal  schools,  and  the  conditions  im- 
posed upon  them : 

Harrisbubg,  September  29,  1877. 

The  iindersijrnecl,  dirocted  by  the  Legislature  to  distribute  the  money  appropriated 
to  the  several  State  normal  schools,  by  the  acts  of  1S77,  have  agreed  to  apportion  the 
amount  as  follows: 

Of  the  §100,000,  5:10,000  is  given  to  the  school  at  Indiana,  825,000  to  the  school  at  Shii> 
pensburg,  ?20,000  to  the  school  at  Californfa,  §15,000  to  the  school  at  Manslield,  and 
?10,000  to  the  school  at  Bloomsburg. 

Of  the  ?75,0OO,  ?10,000  is  given  to  each  of  the  schools  at  Millersville,  Edinboro'. 
Kut/.town,  AY  est  Chester,  and  Lock  Haven;  and  S.'),000  to  each  of  the  schools  at  Indi- 
ana, Sliii>pcnsl)urg,  Calif(jrnia,  Mansfiokl,  and  Bloomsburg. 

Tli«'  money  to  l)o  payal>le — suliject  to  the  provisions  of  s;ud  acts,  by  warrants  on  the 
State  Troasvn-er,  iss\ied  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction — one  half  when 
tlio  autliorities  of  the  several  schools,  in  a  legal  and  binding  maimer,  agree  to  comply 
with  the  crmditions  of  sucli  distribution  hereunto  appended ;  and  the  other  half,  when 
satisfactory  evidence  is  j)resenteil.  showing  that  s;ud  conditions  have  been  in  good  f;uth 
comi>li('d  with. 

Tlio  following  are  tlie  con<litions,  upon  a  compliance  with  which,  the  sums  of  money 
above  named,  will  he  paid  to  the  several  State  normal  scliools  : 

1.  That  mortgages,  iis  heretofore,  in  favor  of  the  State,  be  executed  upon  the  proi>- 
erty  of  e;ich  of  the  several  schools,  to  the  amount  of  the  siuus  herein  assigned  it. 
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2.  That  the  schools  at  Indiana,  Shippensburg,  California,  Mansfield,  Bloomsburg, 
and  Lock  Haven,  be  required  to  devote  the  several  amounts  herein  appropriated  to 
them,  to  tlio  payment  of  their  present  indebtedness;  and  tiiat,  for  this  purpose,  the 
friends  of  said  schools  bo  required  to  add  to  these  sums  twenty  per  cent,  of  their 
amount  from  private  sources,  subscriptions,  or  releases  of  creditors. 

3.  That  the  schools  at  ^Millersvillo,  Edinboro',  Kutztown,  and  West  Chester  be  re- 
quired to  make  sucli  additions  to  tlieir  buildings,  grounds,  or  appliances,  or  to  take 
sucli  measures  looking  to  the  bettering  of  their  condition,  or  to  the  increasing  of  their 
efficiency  as  may  1)6  prescribed  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  and  ap- 
proved by  tliis  conmiission. 

4.  That  in  case  any  school  shall  decline  to  accept  these  conditions,  the  money  it 
would  otherwise  receive,  shall  lie  divided  equallj"^  among  the  remaining  schools. 

The  undersigned,  in  this  connection,  also  desire  to  state  : 

1.  Tliat  in  assigning  the  bulk  of  tlie  money  appropriated  by  the  Legislature  to  the 
schools  most  deeply  in  debt,  they  have  conformed  to  wliat  tliey  knew  to  be  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Legislature. 

2.  Tliat  any  further  increase  of  the  debt  of  a  State  normal  school,  either  by  an  accu- 
mulation of  interest,  or  by  expenses  incurred  witliout  money  to  pay  them,  w'ill  tend 
to  weaken  tlie  wliole  work  of  normal  instruction  in  the  Stiite,  and  slaould  be  carefully 
avoided.    The  income  of  each  should,  if  possible,  be  made  to  meet  its  expenditures. 

J.  F.  HARTRANFT, 
Governor  of  Pennsylvania. 
GEORGE  LEAR, 

Attorney  General. 
J.  P.  WICKERSHAM, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

The  purpose  of  the  conditions  imposed  hy  the  commission  is  sufficiently 
obvious,  but  some  explanation  may  be  needed  as  to  the  reasons  that  gov- 
erned them  in  making  the  distribution.  The  controlling  reason  was  the 
safety  of  the  schools.  The  schools,  that  received  the  largest  sums,  were 
heavily  burdened  with  debt,  and  there  was  literally  no  waj'-  of  keeping  them 
out  of  the  sheriflTs  hands,  except  to  grant  them  liberal  State  aid.  It  is  to 
be  remembered,  also,  that  the  schools  most  endangered  possess  the  finest 
buildings  of  the  kind  in  the  State,  liberal  citizens  had  contributed  largely 
to  erect  them,  and  the  State  itself  had  over  $200,000  built  up  in  their  walls. 
If  all  this  would  not  have  more  than  justified  the  action  of  the  commission, 
let  it  be  added,  that  even  the  schools  most  crippled,  financially,  were  in  a 
flourishing  condition,  both  as  to  the  number  of  students  in  attendance,  and 
the  efficiency  of  the  instruction  imparted.  Under  such  circumstances,  it 
was  thought,  to  allow  them  to  be  sold  for  debt,  destroyed,  would  be  to  bring 
disgrace  upon  our  whole  normal  school  system.  It  was  the  intention  of 
the  Legislature  to  prevent  such  a  calamitj',  and  the  commission  carried 
into  effect  that  intention,  not  doubting,  that,  wlien  protection  was  secured 
to  the  weak  schools,  future  appropriations  would  be  made  to  strengthen 
the  stronger  ones.  Besides,  the  schools,  receiving  the  largest  sums,  were 
required  to  raise  from  private  sources,  towards  the  payment  of  their  in- 
debtedness, twenty  per  cent,  of  the  amount  allowed  them  by  the  State. 

It  is  sometimes  objected  that  we  have  too  many  Normal  schools.  If 
the  objection  is  well  founded  the  law  of  1 857,  is  at  fault,  and  not  the  liberal 
citizens  who  have  established  them.     The  law  provides  for  twelve  schools, 
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and  twenty  years  have  now  elapsed  since  its  passage,  and  there  arc  but  ten. 
But  the  objection  is  not  well  founded.  The  demand  for  teachers  is  so  great 
among  us,  that  all  our  Xormal  schools  can  be  filled  with  j^oung  persons  of 
great  promise  desirous  of  preparing  themselves  for  the  work  of  teaching. 

Besides,  in  proportion  to  population,  Penns3'lvania  has  fewer  Xormal 
schools  than  the  most  advanced  common  school  states  in  this  countr}'  and 
abroad. 

It  is  further  objected  that  the  buildings  recently  erected  for  normal 
school  purposes  are  too  large  and  costly.  If  so,  it  is  again  the  fault  of  the 
act  of  the  Legislature,  providing  for  their  establishment.  There  is  not  a 
single  school  in  the  State,  that,  in  the  size  of  its  buildings,  or  in  the  manner 
of  its  equipment,  has  gone  beyond  what  the  law  requires.  Some  of  the 
older  schools  were  recognized  without  a  full,  or  anything  like  a  full,  com- 
pliance with  the  law  in  the  matter  of  buildings  ;  but  those  that  were  estab- 
lished later,  fearful  that  the}-  might  not  be  able  to  pass  the  inspection  of 
the  State  officers,  in  the  same  eas}-  way,  built  more  largely,  and,  consequent- 
ly, involved  themselves  more  deeply  in  debt. 

The  flush  times,  immediately  preceding  the  present  financial  depression, 
did,  without  doubt,  induce  public-spirited  citizens  to  undertake,  rashh*, 
the  work  of  erecting  buildings  for  normal  schools,  as  well  as  to  engage  in 
other  venturesome  undertakings  ;  but  while  there  may  have  been  some 
extravagance  in  expenditures,  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  of  certain  nor- 
mal schools,  their  accounts  show  that  there  has  been  no  dishonesty. 
When  the  members  of  the  Legislature  make  an  appropriation  to  normal 
schools,  therefore,  they  may  rest  assured  that  the  money  will  be  applied 
as  intended,  and  will  go  to  aid  some  of  the  best  men  in  the  Commonwealth 
in  perfecting  an  enterprise  of  great  public  interest. 

It  must  now  be  added  that  it  is  universallj'  admitted,  by  those  experienced 
in  such  matters,  that  normal  schools  are  an  essential  part  of  every  public 
school  system.  There  cannot  be  good  schools  without  good  teachers,  and 
there  cannot  be  a  bodj^  of  good  teachers  without  normal  schools,  in  which 
to  prepare  them  for  their  work.  Pennsj-lvania  has  the  foundation  for  a 
magnificent  system  of  normal  schools.  She  has  ten  schools  in  operation, 
under  the  act  of  1857,  in  addition  to  the  one  in  Philadelphia,  supported  by 
the  city.  The  attendance  at  the  State  schools. the  past  ^ear,  not  counting 
pupils  in  the  model  schools,  was  two  thousand  seven  hundred  and  sev- 
enty. The  value  of  their  buildings  and  other  property  is  estimated  at 
$1,200,000.  In  aiding  to  establish  these  schools,  the  State  has  contrib- 
uted, including  the  appropriations  made  by  the  last  Legislature,  $545,000. 
This  amount  is  scarcely  half  the  sum  expended  upon  a  single  asylum  for 
a  few  hundred  insane  people,  and  much  less  than  half  the  sum  spent  in 
buihling  one  of  our  penitentiaries.  It  will  take,  probably,  $250,000  to  free 
them  entirely  from  debt,  and  $-250,000  more  to  supply  the  needed  additional 
buildings  and  appliances.  It  would  be  good  policy  to  make  these  appropri- 
ations. The  State  can  spend  the  amount  of  money  required  for  no  other 
purpose  that  wdl  better  subsei-ve  her  highest  interests. 
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If  $500,000  could  be  appropriated,  payable  in  installments  during  the 
next  three  or  five  years,  there  would  be  no  pressing  need  for  further  ap- 
propriations. The  schools,  thereafter,  if  well  managed,  could  be  made 
self  sustaining,  the  money  already  expended,  both  by  the  State  and  private 
individuals,  would  be  made  secure,  and  conditions  could  be  enforced  upon 
the  schools  greatly  promotive  of  their  efficiency.  All  students,  but  those 
preparing  to  teach,  could  be  excluded,  the  standard  for  graduation  could 
he  raised,  tlie  course  in  the  science  of  teaching  could  be  greatly  extended, 
needed  a^iparatus,  libraries,  and  appliances  could  be  supplied,  the  schools 
for  practice  could  be  made  models  in  every  respect,  the  public  schools 
could  be  furnished  with  teachers  skilled  in  their  profession,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania would  liave  a  system  of  normal  schools  unequalled  in  the  United 
States,  if  in  the  world. 

Election  of  Superintendents. 

The  election  of  superintendents  of  schools  in  counties,  cities,  and  bor- 
oughs will  take  place  on  the  first  Tuesda}'  of  May  next.  It  is  hard  to  esti- 
mate the  importance  of  this  election.  That  is  the  best  system  of  schools 
which  is  best  supervised,  has  become  a  maxim  among  experienced  educa- 
tors all  over  the  world.  All  the  foremost  educational  countries  of  Europe, 
Prussia,  Holland,  Switzerland,  Sweden,  have  a  close  and  careful  system  of 
supervision,  extending  from  officers  who  watch  over  single  schools  up  to 
the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction.  Such  a  system  is  simpl}^  the  api)liea- 
tion  of  the  principles  that  are  observed  by  successful  business  men,  in  con- 
ducting la,rge  operations  of  every  kind.  Our  railroads,  mines,  mills,  manu- 
factories, all  have  their  systems  of  supervision.  An  army  has  grades  of 
officers,  from  corporal  up  to  commander.  Without  some  such  organiza- 
tion, good  schools  are,  as  a  rule,  impossible. 

Incalculable  as  has  been  the  benefit  derived  from  it,  there  miglit  be  a 
much  more  perfect  s^^stem  of  school  supervision  than  tliat  we  liave  in  Penn- 
sylvania; but  the  people  may  not  be  ready  for  such  a  change,  if  it  should 
involve,  as  it  would,  additional  expense.  To  make  any  system  of  super- 
vision cff"ective,  it  is  necessary  to  have  competent  officers.  Ever  since  the 
county  superintendency  was  adopted  in  this  State,  twent3'-three  j^ears  ago, 
the  office  has  improved  the  schools,  and  been  popular  among  those  qualified 
to  judge  of  its  workings,  wherever  the  right  men  have  held  it,  and  opposi- 
tion to  it  has  been  mainly  confined  to  sections  under  the  conti'ol  of  oflScers 
lacking  in  one  or  more  of  the  qualifications  for  such  a  post.  Any  legisla- 
tion that  will  aid  boards  of  school  directors  in  selecting  the  best  men  for 
superintendents,  whose  services  they  can  procure,  at  the  approaching  elec- 
tion, will  be  appropriate  and  timely. 

A  change  in  the  law,  relating  to  the  election  of  count}'  superintendents, 
restricting  each  school  district  represented  in  the  triennial  convention,  or 
each  ward  of  a  consolidated  district,  to  a  single  vote,  and  autliorizing  that 
vote  to  be  cast  by  a  delegate  elected  for  the  purpose  by  the  directors  of 
such  a  district  or  ward,  whose  expenses  in  attending  the  convention  should 
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be  paid,  would  do  away  with  certain  evils  that  now  exist  in  connection 
with  these  elections,  and  be  an  improvement  in  many  ways. 

The  salaries  of  the  superintendents,  like  the  salaries  of  the  judges  of  our 
courts,  and  of  other  oflScers,  should  be  fixed  by  act  of  Assembly'.  As  fixed 
now,  by  popular  vote  of  the  conventions  of  directors,  they  are  arbitrary, 
unequal,  subject  to  caprice  and  prejudice,  and  in  nowise  proportioned  to 
the  size  of  the  counties  or  the  work  to  be  done.  Arguments  in  detail,  on 
this  subject,  have  been  presented  in  former  repox'ts,and  they  need  not  now 
be  repeated. 

With  a  fair  salary  attached  to  the  office,  the  superintendents  of  schools 
should  be  prohibited  from  caiuying  on  any  other  business  that  will  inter- 
fere with  the  full  performance  of  their  public  duties. 

High  Schoola. 

The  opinion  is  still  held  by  some,  that  the  course  of  instruction  in  the 
public  schools  should  be  confined  to  the  elementary  branches,  such  as  read- 
ing, writing,  and  arithmetic.  Possibly,  the  more  liberal  of  this  class  of 
persons  would  be  willing  to  include  something  of  geography,  grammar, 
and  history ;  but  all  are  opposed  to  any  provision  for  grading  the  schools 
that  involves  the  establishment  of  high  schools  or  departments  for  higher 
instruction. 

Objections  to  high  schools  are  based  principally  upon  the  following 
grounds:  First,  that  the  Legislature,  in  establishing  public  schools,  never 
contemplated  an  extension  of  the  course  of  study  in  them,  beyond  the  ele- 
mentary branches  ;  second,  that  the  high  schools  benefit  the  few  who  can 
afibrd  the  time  and  expense  of  attending  them,  while  the  many,  who  are 
not  thus  favored,  although  tax  payers,  are  denied  their  advantages ;  and, 
third,  that  such  schools  are  a  very  expensive  part  of  the  system,  and  the 
money  they  cost  could  be  better  applied  in  improving  the  lower  schools. 
Back  of  all  this,  too,  there  may  be  the  secret  assumption,  so  common  and 
so  openly  expressed  among  the  aristocracy  of  the  Old  World,  that  any 
education  on  the  part  of  the  poorer  or  working  classes  of  societj-,  be^'ond 
that  which  fits  them  for  the  discharge  of  the  simple  duties  of  their  limited 
sphere  in  life,  is  rather  a  curse  than  a  blessing  to  them. 

That  these  grounds  of  the  objections  to  high  schools  are  not  tenable,  will  ap- 
pear from  a  brief  statement.  The  framers  of  our  school  laws  certainly  showed 
that  it  was  their  intention  to  have  the  higher  branches  taught  in  the  public 
schools,  by  making  provision  for  grading  them ;  by  enacting,  iu  direct  words, 
that  the  course  of  study  in  the  public  schools  shall  consist  of  the  elementary 
branches,  and  "  such  others  as  the  boards  of  directors  or  controllers  may 
require  ; "  and,  by  directing  the  establishment  of  schools  for  "  every  indi- 
vidual above  the  age  of  six  and  under  twenty-one  3'ears,"  without  regard 
to  the  branches  he  might  be  prepared  to  stud}'. 

It  is  true,  that  but  a  comparatively  small  number  of  children  attend  the 
high  schools  of  our  cities  and  towns,  but,  wherever  well  managed,  their  up- 
lifting, inspiriting  influence  is  felt  in  every  school  of  lower  grade,  and  by 
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every  pupil.  The  high  school  is  the  sun  that  gives  light,  and  heat,  and 
quickening  power  to  the  whole  system,  of  which  it  is  the  center.  Besides, 
the  few  in  a  high  school,  are  the  choice  spirits  who  push  themselves  up 
from  among  the  many,  the  capable,  the  ambitious,  the  enterprising,  the 
God-gifted,  those  who  are  destined  to  be  leaders  in  societ3%  They  are  not 
the  rich  alone,  by  any  means,  but  rather  the  talented,  aspiring  sons  and 
daughters  of  people  in  moderate  circumstances.  Break  up  our  high  schools, 
and  you  tnke  away  all  chance  of  advancing,  beyond  the  mere  elements  of 
learning,  from  three  fourths  of  all  the  young  men  and  women,  who  now 
attend  them.  The  Chinese  prevent  the  growth  of  the  feet  of  their  female 
children  with  iron  shoes.  Such  barbarism  is  certainly  no  worse  than  that 
which  would  stop  the  growth  of  mind,  dwarf  the  whole  higher  nature, 
made  capable  of  infinite  development,  by  the  hand  of  God  himself. 

High  schools  are  expensive.  We  admit  the  fact.  A  pupil  in  a  high 
school  may  cost  several  times  more  than  one  in  a  primary  school,  if  we 
charge  high  school  pupils  with  the  whole  expense  of  the  high  school.  But 
to  thus  charge  them  is  clearly'  unfair,  for,  as  above  shown,  the  good  done  by 
the  high  school  is  distributed  over  the  whole  system,  of  which  it  is  a  part. 
The  high  school  can  be  used  to  give  life,  and  power,  and  efficiency  to  the 
whole  educational  machiner}',  and,  of  coui'se,  its  cost  will  be  in  proportion 
to  its  value. 

No  wonder  the  sentiment  is  not  openly  expressed  as  against  high  schools, 
that  they  furnish  an  opportunity  to  the  children  of  the  poorer  classes  that 
prompts  them  to  an  effort  to  better  their  condition,  to  enlarge  their  sphere 
of  action,  to  rise  in  the  world,  for  the  sentiment  itself  is  unamerican,  and 
the  man  who  entertains  it  should  seek  a  home  in  a  monarchy,  rather  than  in 
a  republic.  It  is  the  glory  of  free  institutions,  that  they  make  the  chances 
of  success  in  life  as  nearly  equal  as  possible,  and  as  the  most  powerful 
agency  in  promoting  that  end  is  the  public  high  school,  no  true  lover  of 
these  institutions  would  strike  it  down. 

The  positive  argument  in  favor  of  high  schools  is,  that  theyare  needed 
to  complete  a  system  of  public  instruction ;  that  the  beneficial  influence 
they  exert  upon  lower  schools  is  worth  all  they  cost,  and  that  a  State  has 
no  more  need  of  citizens  who  can  simply  read  and  write,  than  it  has  of  cit- 
izens who  have  some  learning,  some  culture,  some  weight  of  character. 
There  is  no  purpose  that  is  answered  by  a  lower  school,  that  is  not  bet- 
ter answered  by  a  higher  one,  and  the  right  policy,  in  regard  to  a  common 
school  system,  is  to  lay  a  strong  foundation,  and  then  build  upon  it  as  high 
as  is  practicall}^  possible. 

And  here  it  may  be  proper  to  correct  a  wrong  inference,  sometimes 
drawn  from  the  statistics  of  our  prisons  and  penitentiaries.  It  is  found 
that  a  considerable  majority  of  the  criminals  incarcerated  in  these  institu- 
tions have  attended  public  schools,  and  can  read  and  write.  "A  sad  com- 
mentary," saj'S  a  thoughtless  writer,  "  upon  our  public  school  sj'stem." 
These  bad  people,  doubtless,  attended,  in  their  youth,  a  public  school,  just 
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as  they  probably  attended  a  Sunday-school,  or  went  to  church,  but,  if  in- 
quiry were  made,  it  would  appear  that  they  did  neither  for  a  lengtii  of 
time,  or  in  a  way  to  be  much  benefited.  Nobody,  who  understands  the 
matter,  ever  claimed  that  the  mere  mechanical  facility  of  reading,  writing, 
and  cyphering  can  do  much  towards  the  forming  of  a  proper  moral  char- 
acter. To  do  this,  there  must  be  long  continued  training,  favorable  sur- 
roundings, culture,  the  rooting  out  of  bad  and  the  putting  in  of  good. 
Something  in  this  direction  can  be  done  in  the  short  course  of  an  elemen- 
tary school,  but  the  years  of  the  high  school  life  furnish  the  fit  opportunity 
of  inculcating  the  principles  that  are  proof  against  temptation  and  the  vir- 
tues that  adorn  the  citizen.  By  the  fruit  thus  produced,  our  public  school 
system  should  be  judged. 

Children  Out  of  School. 

Statistics,  showing  that  large  numbers  of  children,  of  school  age,  were 
either  not  in  school  at  all,  or  attending  so  irregularly,  as  to  be  of  little  use 
to  them,  were  presented  in  former  reports.  The  evil  has  grown  no  less,  and 
it  seems  likely  to  increase,  unless  effective  measures  be  soon  taken  to  check 
it. 

School  boards  have  not  exhausted  all  the  means  of  bringing  children  into 
school  not  now  attend  ing,  within  their  reach.  Sufficient  school  accommoda- 
tions are  wanting  in  some  places.  In  others,  the  schools  themselves,  are  so 
conducted  as  to  present  little  attraction.  Neither  directors  nor  teachers, 
as  a  general  rule,  go  to  the  trouble  of  ascertaining  what  children  are  out 
of  school,  or  what  measures  can  be  used  to  bring  them  in.  Committees 
of  benevolent  citizens,  men  or  women,  have  been  organized  in  the  wards 
or  precincts  of  but  few  of  our  cities,  whose  special  object  it  is  to  look  up 
children  who  ought  to  be  in  school,  provide  them  with  suitable  clothing 
and  books,  and  see  that  they  attend.  I  do  not  know  of  a  single  city  or 
town  in  Pennsylvania,  whose  board  of  school  directors  has  deemed  it  a  duty 
to  appoint  an  agent,  a  kind  of  official  missionaiy,  as  in  some  of  the  New 
England  cities,  whose  duty  it  is  to  seek  out  the  children  who  do  not  g(^  to 
school,  or  who  are  playing  truant,  visit  their  parents  or  friends,  and  use  all 
the  persuasive  effort  possible  to  have  them  attend  school,  and  enter  upon  a 
proper  course  of  instruction.  Special  schools  or  homes  of  an  industrial 
character  have  been  nowhere  established  by  the  public  school  authori- 
ties for  children  who  are  homeless,  friendless,  or  unfit  to  be  associated  with 
the  children  in  the  public  schools.  All  of  these  things  can  be  done  with- 
out any  further  legislation  ;  and  if  done,  none  can  fail  to  see  the}'  would  go 
far  to  cure  the  evil  of  non-attendance  at  school,  and  consequent  ignorance. 

I  have  not  favored  for  Penns3dvania  compulsory'  educational  laws,  like 
those  in  operation  in  the  old  world.  They  are  unsuited  to  our  institutions, 
and  to  enforce  them  would  require  the  establishment  of  a  large  force  of 
special  ofllcers,  armed  with  the  requisite  authority.  Besides,  fines  and  im- 
prisonment, inflicted  on  parents,  do  not  furnish  their  destitute  children 
with  the  needed  shelter,  food,  clothing,  books,  «S:c.,  to  fit  them  for  a  place 
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in  the  school-room.  That  thousands  of  children  should  grow  up  among 
us  in  ignorance  and  vice  is  a  dreadful  evil;  but  the  experiment  of  com- 
pulsory laws  in  this  country,  has  left  it  almost  untouched  in  every  State 
■where  it  has  been  tried.  There  is,  however,  a  pressing  necessity  for  some- 
thing to  be  done,  and,  after  much  consideration,  I  liave  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion, to  recommend  the  passing  of  a  law  with  carefully  guarded  provisions, 
somewhat  as  follows : 

1.  Making  it  tlie  duty  of  boards  of  school  directors,  especially  in  cities, 
by  means  of  agents  or  otherwise,  to  use  all  proper  efforts  to  have  every 
child  of  suitable  age  belonging  to  their  several  districts  attend  school,  or 
enjoy  in  some  way  the  privilege  of  obtaining  an  education. 

2.  Giving  power  to  the  school  boards  of  each  district,  to  order  the 
arrest  of  every  child  within  their  jurisdiction  found  to  be  an  habitual 
truant,  a  vagrant  Avithout  home  or  friends,  or  one  whose  parents  or  friends 
are  unable  or  unwilling  to  feed  and  cloth  him  properly  or  to  give  him  an 
education ;  and,  after  an  examination  before  an  alderman,  a  justice  of  the 
peace,  or  some  other  proper  officer,  as  to  the  alleged  facts  of  the  case,  to 
have  him  admitted  at  the  county  home  for  friendless  children. 

3.  Providing  that  in  case  the  parent,  guardian,  or  person  having  charge 
of  a  child  arrested  for  truancy,  vagrancy,  or  non-attendance  at  school,  is 
pecuniarily  able  to  care  for  him,  and  educate  him,  as  the  law  directs, 
but  has  neglected  his  duty  in  these  respects,  he  may  be  fined ;  and  if  the 
child  be  sent  to  the  home,  he  ma}'  be  compelled  to  pay  a  part  or  all  of 
the  expense.  A  written  promise,  with  security,  from  parent,  guardian,  or 
other  responsible  person,  to  thereafter  perform  his  duty  to  the  child  in  all 
respects  named,  may  secure  his  release  for  a  first  offense. 

4.  Requiring  every  county,  or  district,  where  two  or  more  counties 
have  been  combined  for  the  purpose,  to  establish  and  support  a  county 
home  for  friendless  childi'en,  to  be  under  the  control  of  the  directors  or 
overseers  of  the  poor,  but  not  to  be  located  near  to,  or  connected  with, 
the  alms-house,  to  which  all  destitute  children,  and  all  children  arrested 
for  truancy,  vagi'ancy,  and  non-attendance  at  school,  shall  be  sent  and 
cared  for.  instructed,  trained  to  habits  of  industry,  and  apprenticed, 
under  proper  regulations,  at  the  earliest  possible  age.  Tlie  districts  above 
referred  to  miglit  be  constituted  by  the  Board  of  State  Charities,  and 
the  plans  of  buildings  for  the  homes  might  be  furnished  by  the  same  au- 
thorit3%  Philadelphia  Avould  need  several  homes  of  the  kind,  and  pro- 
vision should  be  made  accordingly. 

5.  Securing  the  enforcement  of  the  laws  now  existing  in  refei*ence  to 
the  employment  of  young  children  in  or  about  mines  and  in  factories, 
shops,  or  mills,  or  making  such  amendments  to  the  laws  as  to  render  them 
more  effective. 

The  plan  of  treating  the  evil  under  consideration,  above  outlined,  has 
been  shaping  itself,  in  my  mind,  for  some  years.  It  is  an  expansion  of 
what  has  actually  been  begun  in  some  counties.     Lancaster  county  has  a 
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children's  home,  mainly  supported  by  the  county,  and  to  which  all 
children  belonging  to  the  alms-house  are  sent.  A  number  of  other 
counties  have  homes  for  friendless  children,  supported  by  private  l)enevo- 
lence.  Many  that  do  not  have  them,  need  them  very  badly.  Alms-houses 
are  the  worst  places  in  the  world  for  children.  By  the  plan  proposed,  not 
only  would  a  suitable  place  be  provided  for  children  in  the  alms-houses, 
but  good  homes  would  be  provided  for  the  thousands  of  ignorant  and 
vicious  children  that  are  fast  becoming  a  curse  to  society.  The  plan  car- 
ried out,  would  cost  much  money,  but  it  would  save  more — save  it  in  con- 
stables and  policemen,  in  the  criminal  proceedings  of  courts,  in  jails,  pris- 
on-, and  poor-houses.  The  evil,  for  which  a  remedy  is  sought,  is  so  great 
that  I  can  hardly  be  too  urgent  in  asking  the  attention  of  the  Legislature 
and  the  people  to  the  subject. 

Education  Tor  Work. 

I  am  not  of  the  opinion,  that  any  education  our  j'outh  may  receive  at 
the  public  schools,  per  se,  creates  a  distaste  for  labor,  and  a  disposition  to 
seek  some  way  of  obtaining  a  livelihood  without  resorting  to  work  that 
must  be  done  with  the  hands;  but  the  education  they  thus  receive,  coupled 
with  the  misdirected  counsels  of  parents  and  friends,  and  the  false  opin- 
ions generally  prevalent  as  to  the  relative  position  in  the  social  scale  oc- 
cupied by  hand-workers,  and  those  who  work  in  some  other  wa}-,  or  live 
without  work  of  anj^  kind,  evidently  tends  in  this  direction,  and  is  threat- 
ening great  danger  to  our  material  industries,  as  well  as  to  society  itself. 
The  question  as  to  the  best  thing  to  be  done  to  counteract  this  tcndcnej'', 
has  been  again  and  again  presented  in  the  annual  reports  of  this  Depart- 
ment, and  all  possible  light  thrown  upon  it.  The  educational  exhibits  of 
several  European  nations,  at  Philadelphia,  bearing  upon  this  subject,  were 
studied  with  much  care,  and  the  results  published  in  the  report  of  last 
year.  Theoreticali}',  the  necessity  of  some  better  provision  for  industrial 
education  in  this  country  is  so  obvious,  that  no  one  who  has  given  the  sub- 
ject attention,  can  doubt  it ;  but  the  problem,  that  remains  unsolved,  is 
the  kind  of  schools  to  be  established  in  which  to  impart  this  instruction 
and  the  waj^s  and  means  of  establishing  them.  Much  attention  has  been 
given  to  this  problem,  but  it  has  not  j-et  been  so  clearly  worked  out  that 
I  feel  prepared  to  ask  for  positive  legislation  on  the  subject.  The  pro- 
gress, however,  made  in  the  investigation,  may  be  briefly  stated. 

Higher  technical  education  is  reasonably  well  provided  for  in  our  State. 
True,  we  have  no  such  great  institutions  devoted  to  this  purpose  as  exist 
in  several  countries  of  Europe,  but  the  technical  and  scientific  departments 
connected  with  several  of  our  universities  and  colleges,  are  higlilv  credita- 
ble now,  and  capable  of  development  in  proportion  to  the  demand  for  this 
kind  of  instruction.  In  addition,  we  have  the  Polytechnic  college,  at  Phil- 
adelphia, and  the  State  college,  in  Centre  couuty,  whose  courses  of  studv 
are  mainly  technical  in  their  character,  as  well  as  a  number  of  auxiliary 
institutions  and  agencies  working  in  the  same  direction.     Doubtless  the 
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time  ■will  come,  when  many  of  these  scattered  efforts  will  be  concentrated 
in  one  grand  institution,  like  that  at  Moscow,  or  that  at  Zurich,  but  for 
this  our  country  is  not  yet  prepared,  and  we  must  Avait  in  patience. 

The  elements  of  drawing  can  be  taught,  and  ought  to  be  taught,  in  all 
our  public  schools,  and  something  of  the  subject  beyond  the  elements 
should  have  a  place  in  the  courses  of  study  in  all  our  grammar  and  high 
schools.  This  done,  and  one  great  step  would  have  been  taken  in  the  di- 
rection of  industrial  education,  for  drawing,  rightly  taught,  is  the  founda- 
tion of  all  systematic  efforts  in  this  direction.  More  of  the  practical  and 
less  of  the  theoretical,  more  of  concrete  science  and  less  of  abstract  defini- 
tions and  theories,  would  also  conduce  to  the  end  in  view. 

In  all  European  countries  there  are  large  numbers  of  schools  devoted  to 
teaching  some  special  trade  or  kind  of  business.  They  are  adapted  to 
pupils  of  both  sexes,  and  of  different  ages,  and,  in  most  cases,  they  are 
either  supported  partially  or  wholly  by  the  government.  Of  this  class, 
are  many  schools  which  give  instruction  in  the  different  branches  of  agri- 
cultural, mechanical,  manufacturing,  and  commercial  industry  ;  art  schools 
and  schools  of  design  ;  schools  of  weaving,  lace-making,  needle-work,  wood- 
carvinf,  marble  and  ivory-cutting;  schools  to  teach  the  making  of  baskets, 
mats,  toys,  glassware,  &c.,  &c.  The  little  country  of  Wurtemberg,  in  Ger- 
many, alone  has  fifty  schools  of  this  character.  Other  countries,  large  and 
small,  are  equally  well  provided.  But  in  this  matter  of  special  instruc- 
tion, we  shall  not  soon  imitate  the  nations  across  the  sea;  and  when  we  do 
establish  such  schools,  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  our  institutions,  it 
will  most  likely  be  done  by  corporations  or  individuals,  and  not  by  the 
State. 

There  is  in  Europe  another  class  of  industrial  schools,  which,  with  some 
modifications,  may,  with  great  advantage,  be  introduced  into  this  country. 
They  are  admirably  adapted  to  our  social  condition  and  industrial  wants, 
and  they  can,  without  any  great  difficulty  or  expense,  be  incorporated  into 
our  system  of  public  instruction.  They  may  be  called  work-shop  schools. 
They  are  schools,  and  shops  or  working-rooms  combined,  and  the  pupils 
study  the  ordinary  branches  of  learning  part  of  the  time,  and  are  employed 
in  the  shops  or  working-rooms  the  remaining  part  of  it.  In  the  shops, 
they  are  supplied  with  all  needed  tools,  and,  under  skilled  master-mechan- 
ics, are  taught  to  work  as  carpenters,  blacksmiths,  metal-workers,  masons, 
stone-cutters,  cabinet-makers,  wood-carvers,  painters,  printers,  &c.  One  of 
the  best  of  these  work-shop  schools  is  the  one  at  Rotterdam,  in  the  Nether- 
lands. This  school  had  a  fine  exhibit  at  the  Philadelphia  Exposition,  which 
was  described  in  the  last  report  of  this  Department.  It  is  claimed  by  the 
friends  of  this  class  of  schools  that  the  pupils  attending  them  make  about 
the  same  progress  in  their  studies  as  others,  possessing  like  advantages, 
who  do  no  shop-work. 

Assuming  that  the  time  has  about  come  when  some  systematic  effort 
.  must  be  made  by  the  public  authorities  to  educate  our  young  people  for 
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work,  and  believing  that  something  after  the  plan  of  these  European  work- 
shop schools  is  best  suited  to  the  purpose,  an  attempt  will  be  made  to 
point  out  the  steps  that  must  be  taken  to  establish  such  schools  among  us, 
and  what  difficulties  lie  in  the  way. 

Special  provision  for  industrial  education  is  not  greatly  needed  in  the 
rural  districts.  Their  parents  generally  find  employment  for  their  chil- 
dren when  the  schools  are  not  in  session,  which,  on  an  average,  is  several 
months  in  the  year  ;  and,  in  all  well-regul.ited  households,  children  attend- 
ing school  are  kept  busy  during  their  nights  and  mornings  at  home.  In- 
dustrial instruction,  when  imparted  in  this  wa}-,  is  more  effective  than  any 
that  can  be  given  in  a  school.  A  wise  parent  can  train  his  child  better  than 
any  one  else  to  habits  of  industr}',  and  to  regard  the  attainment  of  skill  in 
work  as  an  end  not  only  honorable  in  itself,  but  worthy  of  the  higliest  am- 
bition. 

Work-shop  schools,  then,  are  needed  at  the  present  time  only  in  our  cities 
and  large  towns.  To  establish  them  it  will  be  necessary  to  provide  suit- 
able rooms  for  shops,  tools,  teachers,  and  courses  of  stud}-.  At  first  thought, 
it  would  seem  that  such  additions  would  add  largely  to  the  expense  of  our 
system  of  public  instruction;  but,  upon  consideration,  it  will  be  found  that 
this  need  not  be  the  case.  If  we  assume  that  it  would  be  more  profitable, 
as  a  preparation  for  life,  for  the  children  in  our  public  schools,  to  spend 
one  half  or  one  third  of  the  time  now  occupied  in  the  study  of  the  ordi- 
nary branches  pursued  in  such  schools,  in  forming  habits  of  industry,  a  taste 
for  work,  and  acquiring  skill  in  the  fundamental  operations  and  principles 
of  different  arts  and  trades,  there  is  little  doubt,  that  the  money  saved  in 
what  would  then  be  dispensed  with,  would  pay  the  expense  necessary  to  fit 
up  and  run  a  working  department. 

In  the  primary  schools,  or  with  young  children,  no  special  rooms  or  teach- 
ers are  needed  for  industrial  purposes.  The  drawing,  modelincr,  sewing, 
&c.,  &c.,  can  take  place  after  the  manner  of  a  kindergarten,  in  the  same 
rooips  and  under  the  same  teachers  provided  for  other  exercises.  The  in- 
troduction of  work  into  a  course  of  study,  even  a  primary-  school,  would 
involve  some  changes  in  furniture,  apparatus  and  teaching  force,  but  none 
of  these  would  be  attended  with  much  expense. 

For  grammar  and  high  school  pupils,  there  would  have  to  be  provided 
either  separate  buildings  to  be  used  as  Avorkshops,  or  rooms  in  existing 
school-houses  would  have  to  be  fitted  up  for  the  purpose.  The  latter  mode 
would,  in  most  cases,  be  the  least  expensive,  for  the  rooms  for  work  would 
then  take  the  place  of  those  now  used  for  ordinary  recitation  purposes, 
and  the  instructors  in  the  industrial  department  would  simply  step  in  where 
teachers,  now  emplo3'ed,  stepped  out.  The  practical  effect  of  such  a  change 
would  not  be  to  increase,  materially,  the  expense  of  our  schools,  but  to  sub- 
stitute work  as  a  discipline,  and  manual  skill  as  an  end,  in  phice  of  so  much 
arithmetic,  grammar,  and  other  branches  of  an  abstract  character.  While 
some  classes  would  be  in  the  shops  at  work,  others  would  be  in  the  rocita- 
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tion  rooms  reciting  their  lessons,  and  still  others,  perhaps,  in  the  school 
room  engaged  in  stud3\.  Some  of  our  high  schools,  now,  have  laborato- 
ries, in  which  classes  of  students,  at  stated  times,  make  experiments  in  chem- 
istry. A  work-room  of  the  kind,  now  contemplated,  would  bear  a  similar 
relation  to  the  school. 

The  work  done  by  pupils,  in  the  industrial  departments  of  our  schools, 
must  be  mainly  disciplinary  and  artistic.  The  aim  should  be  to  form  habits 
of  industiy,  to  create  a  taste  for  work  and  tlie  ambition  to  excel  in  it,  and 
to  impart  a  degree  of  skill  tliat  ma}-  be  turned  to  practical  account,  in  learn- 
ing trades,  or  in  actual  business.  The  work-shop  schools  of  Europe,  gen- 
erall}',  make  woik  for  sale,  and  pay  a  portion  of  their  expense  in  that  way  ; 
under  the  plan,  now  coutem))lated,  this  would,  for  the  most  part,  be  im- 
practicable and  undesirable.  Provided  with  proper  materials  and  tools, 
the  pupils  would  commence  and  follow  out  a  series  of  well-graded,  logical 
steps,  towards  the  end  desired  to  be  reached.  All  the  elementary  opera- 
tions, essential  in  the  working  of  wood,  stone,  iron,  brass,  «fec.,  can  thus  be 
taught.  This  kind  of  work  is  an  education  in  itself.  For  the  purpose  of 
giving  a  practical  illustration  of  the  whole  proceeding,  I  take  the  follow- 
ing description  of  the  organization  of  the  vise-shop,  for  teaching  the  arts 
of  chipping,  filing,  &c.,  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  from 
President  Kunkle's  last  report : 

Tlie  shop  contains  four  heavy  benches,  each  eighteen  feet  long,  three  feet  wide,  and 
two  and  one  lialf  feet  high.  To  eacii  ijencii  eiglit  vises  are  attaciied.  It  was  supposed 
that  one  teacher  could  instruct  thirty-two  students  at  a  time,  and  tliis  has  been  found 
to  be  about  the  riglit  number.  At  the  beginning  of  the  course  it  is  quite  enough,  but 
later,  when  the  students  have  acquired  some  skill  and  independence,  a  larger  number 
might  be  successfully  taught.  As  an  experiment,  we  liave  adopted  for  tliis  course  thirty 
lessons,  of  four  hours  each,  giving  three  lessons  jier  week,  wliicli  is  certainly  enough 
for  the  mechanical  engineers,  and  probably,  also,  for  the  class  in  the  new  "Scliool  of 
Mechanic  Arts,"  at  first  called,  the  new  course  in  practical  mechanism.  At  each  vise 
there  are  four  drawers,  eacli  largo  enough  to  hold  all  the  tools  needed  by  the  student 
at  one  time;  so  that,  four  sections,  of  thirty-two  each,  can  take  the  course  sinuiltano- 
ously.  This  shop  has,  then,  a  eapacity  for  teaching  the  course  to  one  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  students  every  ten  weeks,  and  to  six  hundred  and  forty  in  a  year  of  fifty 
week.s. 

The  next  .step  was  to  devise  the  proper  series  of  designs,  to  teach  the  use  of  the  va^ 
rious  forms  of  files  and  cliipping-cliiseis,  used  in  any  branch  of  the  art,  and  with  a 
range  wide  enough  to  cover  all  probable  applications.  At  tliis  stage,  the  services  of  an 
expert  were  needed,  and  we  were  most  fortunate  in  finding  in  Mr.  Valentine  Wallburg, 
a  man  wdio  had  spent  twenty-five  j-ears  in  apph'ing  his  art  skill  in  various  trades,  and 
who  had.  moreover,  the  ability  to  comprehend  the  unity  involved  in  the  details,  which 
he  had  spent  so  many  years  in  applying.  Eacli  piece  is  designed  to  teach  a  definite 
idea,  and  to  be  put  into  the  course,  when  the  student  has  acquired  the  requisite  skill 
to  work  it.  As  the  class  system  is  to  be  followed,  the  element  of  time  nuist  bo  the 
same  for  all.  The  teacher  is  required  to  solve  each  piece  in  advance  of  the  class,  to  find 
the  time  it  will  take,  having,  also,  tosettle  clearly,  in  his  own  mind,  the  best  method 
of  solution,  with  the  reasons  why.  At  the  beginning  of  a  les.son,  the  teacher  must  be 
able  to  a.ssign  the  time  to  be  given  to  the  class,  to  .solve  this  piece,  to  show  them  what 
it  is  intended  to  teach,  and  U)  give  them  the  method  of  solution,  with  the  reasons  there- 
for. These  points  settled,  and  all  needed  directions  having  been  given,  all  proceed  to 
do  the  same  work,  and  the  teacher's  time  and  energies  are  all  devoted  in  directing  and 
watching  its  progre.ss.    When  the  assigned  time  has  expired,  all  the  pieces  are  called 
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for  inspection,  in  acoordance  with  an  analysis,  wiiich  has  previously  been  posted,  as- 
signing marks  to  each  element  lor  perfect  worlcmanship.  These  marks  add  up  one 
hundred,  tlie  same  given  for  perfection  in  otlier  studios. 

Tlie  student,  by  carefully  studj'ing  the  anah-sis,  is  able  to  work,  not  at  a  venture, 
but  with  knowledge,  for  the  highest  marks,  and  thus  hisca^iacity  to  judge  of  the  quality 
of  work  fully  keeps  pace  with  his  ability  to  perform  it. 

Wo  are  tluis  developing  the  mechanical  judgment  of  the  student,  by  making,  in  ad- 
vance, a  careful  study  of  the  methods  of  s<ilution,  as  well  as  the  manual  skill  to  i)er- 
form,  and  the  ability  to  judge  of  the  quality  of  work  at  the  s;une  time.  The  course  in 
mechanical  drawing,  which  keeps  pace  with  the  shop  work,  and  the  parallel  lecturo- 
roonj  c  )urso  upon  the  same  art,  with  its  appliciilions  in  construction,  completes  the  in- 
struction. 

That  so  much  skill  of  hand  could  be  acquired  in  one  hundred  and  twenty  hours' 
practice,  has  been  quite  as  great  a  surprise  to  mechanics  lus  to  others,  and  I  am  glad  to 
be  able  to  s;iy  now,  from  our  own  experience,  and  in  which  I  am  joined  by  all,  with 
hardly  an  exception,  that  the  system  is  a  triumphant  success. 

A  room  for  vise  work  is  not  more  cheaply  provided,  or  the  work  itself 
more  easily  organized,  than  rooms  and  work  in  other  industrial  depart- 
ments tliat  might  be  connected  with  a  school,  or  a  system  of  schools  ;  and 
I  am  satisfied  that  as  much  real  skill  can  be  acquired  in  a  well-managed 
workshop  school,  in  carpentering,  cabinet-making,  stone-cutting,  printing, 
&c.,  «tc.,  in  six  months,  as  can  be  acquired  under  the  system  of  appren- 
ticeship, as  it  at  present  exists,  in  two,  perhaps,  in  four  years. 

An  experiment  of  a  school  for  work,  with  children  about  the  aA'crage 
age  and  requirements  of  tliose  attending  our  secondar}',  or  grammar, 
schools,  was  made  b^^  some  gentlemen,  in  Boston,  in  the  winter  of  1870-7. 
The  room  was  fitted  up  with  work-benches,  giving  each  boy  a  space  for 
work  four  feet  in  length  and  two  and  a  half  feet  in  width.  Eacli  bench 
was  provided  with  a  vise,  with  common  wooden  jaws  and  an  iron  screw, 
and  a  drawer,  with  lock  and  key,  in  whicli  the  tools  Avere  kept.  Thirt}'- 
two  boys,  of  from  twelve  to  sixteen  years  of  age,  were  admitted,  and,  as 
the  school  was  open  only  in  the  evenings,  some  of  them  attended  i)ublic 
school  in  the  day  time.  A  course  of  twenty-four  lessons  in  wood-carving 
"was  prepared,  with  special  reference  to  securing  the  greatest  amount  of 
iusti'uctiou  with  the  least  expenditure  for  tools  and  materials.  The  tools 
used  were  the  flat  chisel,  the  gouge,  and  the  veining-tool,  or  small  gouge. 
Smooth  blocks  of  white  wood,  six  inches  long  by  two  or  three  inches 
broad,  and  one  and  a  half  inches  thick,  were  the  material  used  for  work. 
The  course  consisted  of  twenty-four  lessons,  intended  to  teach  the  elemen- 
tary processes  of  wood-carving.  "The  object  of  the  school,"  sa}-  the  com- 
mittee, in  their  report,  "was  not  to  educate  cabinet-makers,  or  artisans  of 
any  special  name,  but  to  give  the  boys  an  acquaintance  Avith  certain 
manipulations,  which  would  be  equally  useful  in  many  different  trades. 
Inxtruclion,  not  construction^  was  the  purpose  of  the  school.  After  the 
blocks  were  fiuislie<l,  thej'  were  placed  in  a  rack,  on  one  side  of  a  room, 
and  each  boy's  progress  could  be  seen  by  consulting  those  specimens  of 
his  work.  The  blocks  were  prepared  b}-  the  teachers  before  the  school 
opened.     If  another  term  of  instruction  could  have  been  given,  the  boys 
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would  have  been  taught  to  prepare  the  blocks  themselves.  Those  of  them 
who  had  been  trained  in  industrial  drawing,  in  our  common  schools,  were 
perfectly  competent  to  make  their  own  patterns.  As  an  illustration  of 
this,  one  of  the  teachers  said  that  he  took  some  of  the  patterns  from  the 
drawing-books  of  his  own  child,  who  was  a  scholar  in  one  of  the  public 
schools.  Does  not  this  incident  show  the  natural  sequence  of  such  a 
course  of  hand-culture,  as  we  have  been  describing,  upon  the  education  in 
drnwing  now  prevalent  in  our  common  schools? 

'■'One  such  w^ork  school  as  we  have  described  might  furnish  four  hours 
instruction  every  week  for  one  hundred  and  ninet3'-two  boys,  or  if  evenings 
were  added,  for  two  iuindrcd  and  eight3--eight  boys.  This  is  more  than 
the  number  of  pupils,  between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  sixteen,  found  in  our 
grammar  schools.  We  cannot  but  believe  thnt  it  would  be  easy  to  estab- 
lish, in  connection  with  all  our  grammar  scliools  for  bo3's,  an  annex  for 
elementary  instruction  in  the  use  of  the  half  dozen  universal  tools,  viz: 
the  hammer,  saw,  plane,  chisel,  fdc,  and  square.  Three  or  four  hours  a 
week  for  one  3'ear,  onl3'  of  the  grammar  school  course,  would  be  enough  to 
give  the  bo3's  that  intimac3'  with  tools,  and  that  encouragement  to  the 
inborn  inclination  to  handicraft,  and  that  guidance  in  its  use,  for  want  of 
which  so  many  3-oung  men  now  drift  into  overcrowded  and  uncongenial 
occupations,  or  lapse  into  idleness  or  vice." 

Boards  of  school  directors  have  now,  under  our  laws,  full  authority  to 
establish  these  work-shop  schools,  and  to  do  so,  seems  to  me,  to  suppl3'^  a 
much  needed  want  in  our  system  of  public  instruction.  Still,  I  do  not 
urge  action  in  such  an  important  matter  without  due  caution.  Let  some 
enterprising  school  board  first  make  an  experiment.  The  expense  of  this 
will  be  trifling.  The  experiment  at  Boston  cost,  all  things  included,  less 
than  $800.  If  successful,  something  ma3'  grow  out  of  it  that  avc  can  engraft 
permanently  upon  our  S3'stem  of  i)ublic  schools. 

History  of  Education. 

Tlie  Centennial  Exposition  naturally  turned  public  nttcntion  back  to- 
wards the  past.  In  bringing  together,  for  use  on  that  occasion,  a  few  facts, 
marking  the  progi'css  of  education  in  the  State,  it  was  seen  that  much 
valuable  information  of  the  same  kind  might  be  had,  if  pains  weie  taken 
to  hunt  it  up.  Several  reasons  determined  me,  with  the  aid  of  the  super- 
intendents of  schools,  in  the  various  counties  and  cities  of  the  State,  to 
undertake  the  work  of  compiling  a  complete  history  of  education,  both 
public  and  private,  from  the  first  settlements  on  the  Delaware  to  the  pres- 
ent time.  One  was,  the  value  of  such  information  in  itself,  and  the  light 
it  would  throw  upon  what  is  now  being  done,  and  what  remains  to  be  done, 
in  the  future,  for  the  cause  of  education  among  us.  Another  was,  that 
many  of  the  most  important  and  significant  facts,  which  should  find  a 
place  in  such  a  liistor3',  were  to  be  found  only  in  perishable  documents,  or 
the  memories  of  old  men,  and  every  3'ear  increased  the  danger  of  their 
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being  altogether  lost.  And,  still  ji  third,  was  that  the  end  of  the  first  hun- 
dred years  of  our  existence,  as  an  independent  nation,  prepared  men's 
minds  for  a  retrospect  of  the  past,  and  disposed  them  to  be  more  apprecia- 
tive of  the  doings  of  tiie  generations  that  have  passed  awa^-.  Sure  of  the 
active  cooperation  of  the  count}'  and  city  superintendents  of  schools,  in 
all  parts  of  the  State,  a  circular  Mas  issued,  dated  January  3, 1877,  recjuest- 
ing,  instead  of  their  usual  annual  reports,  the  preparation  of  a  sketch  of 
the  history  of  education  in  each  county  and  city,  covering  the  whole  State, 
except  Philadel[)hia.  Tlie  following  is  a  copy  of  the  circular.  It  was, 
subsequently,  somewhat  modified,  as  to  the  limits  of  the  sketches: 

Depautmknt  of  Public  Instrl'ction,    ) 
IIauuisbuko,  January  S,  1877.         \ 
To  County,  City,  and  Borouph  Superintendents: 

Gentt.kmen:  In  place  of  the  usual  annual  written  report  made  to  this  department, 
you  will  this  year  prepare  and  forward  au  historical  sketch  of  education  within  your 
several  jurisdictions. 

In  no  other  wa\',  it  istlioiight,  can  so  much  be  done  at  tliis  time  for  the  cause  whose  in- 
terests have  so  largely  been  intrusted  to  j-our  hands.  Tlic  sicctches  should  be  accurate, 
giving  names  and  dates;  fidt,  cml^racing  all  of  public  importance  relating  to  the  sub- 
ject; concifse,  omitting  all  uimecessary  details  and  comments.  Compiled  in  a  volume, 
these  sketclies,  containing,  in  brief,  tlie  history  of  education  in  every  county,  city,  and 
borougli  of  the  State,  will  constitute  a  document  of  great  interest  and  value.  It  is 
hojicd  that  everyschool  otlicer  acUiresscd  will  consider  himself  personally  responsible 
for  the  success  of  this  plan  of  doing  a  nnich-ncoded  work,  and  will  at  once  set  about 
collecting  material,  in  order  tliat  no  part  of  the  State  shall  be  allowed  to  sutler  from 
any  ollicial  procr;islination  or  neglect. 

Each  sketcli  shoidd  include  whatever  it  may  be  proper  to  say  upon  the  following 
topics : 

1.  The  Earliest  Elementary  Schools. — When  and  by  whom  established.  IIow'sup- 
ported  and  managed.    Their  cliaracter.    The  teachers. 

S.  Elementarij  Schools  up  to  the  time  of  the  passafje  of  the  common  school  law,  in 
IS34. — Tlie  condition  of  tlio  schools.  The  effect  of  th.e  laws  relating  to  eduaition, 
passed  prior  to  lSo4.  Schools  founded  and  supported  by  chuiches.  Efforts,  if  anj',  to 
secure  free  sciiools. 

S.  The  History  of  Common  Schools  since  IS34. — The  growth  of  the  system.  Promi- 
nent school  officers.     Leading  teacliers.     Work  done. 

4.  Academics,  Se^ninaries,  and  Noted  Private  Schools. — When  and  by  wiiom 
founded.  Full  lists  of  all,  whetlier  now  open  or  not,  with  all  important  facts.  The 
count}'  academies.    Aid  received  by  them  from  the  State.     Disposition  of  buildings. 

5.  Colleges  and  Universities. — History  of  all  institutions  of  this  kind,  whether  now 
in  operation  or  otherwise.     Present  condition.    Statistics. 

G.  Miscellaneous  Educational  Institutions — Libraries,  literary,  and  scientitic  so- 
cieties.    Clubs  for  mutual  improvement.    Special  schools  of  all  kinds. 

7.  Teachers'  Institutes  and  Associations. — Meetings  of  teachers.  Meetings  in  bo- 
half  of  education.     Benefactors  of  education. 

The  outline  given  aliovo  is  not  intended  to  be  strictly  followed,  but  to  be  merely 
suggestive.  Each  superintendent  siiould  arrange  his  facts  to  suit  himself;  but  it  is  es- 
pecially desirable,  that  ho  should,  in  some  sj'stomatic  way,  cover  the  whole  Held  of 
education  in  his  district.  It  is  known  that,  in  some  parts  of  the  State,  the  amount  of 
material  to  be  collected  is  not  largo,  while  in  others,  it  is  extensive  and  rich.  Tlie  out- 
side limits  of  a  sketch  is  lixed  at  twelve  pages  of  the  annual  report,  but  suine  of  the 
superintendents,  it  is  thought,  can  compress  all  that  need  be  s;iid  in  one  third  of  that 
space. 

Yours,  rcspecfulh', 

J.  P.  WICKERSIIAM, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
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The  response  to  this  circular,  is  to  be  found  in  the  series  of  reports  else- 
where published.  Many  of  them  have  cost  much  labor,  and  are  both  his- 
torically and  educationally  of  great  value.  We  could  name  superintendents 
who  devoted  months  of  liard  work  to  the  preparation  of  their  sketches.  As 
a  depositor}'^  of  facts,  showing  the  past  progress  and  present  condition  of 
education  in  a  State,  no  such  volume  as  this  report  has  ever  been  presented 
to  tlie  American  public.  All  honor  to  the  men  whose  contributions  have 
made  it  wiiat  it  is.  The  value  of  the  book  is  so  great,  that  no  apology  need 
be  made  for  its  unusual  size. 

It  was  original!}^  intended,  that  the  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction  should  also  be  of  an  historical  character,  a  kind  of  general 
supplement  to  tlie  reports  of  tlie  county  and  city  oflTicers.  Much  time 
was  spent  in  making  i)reparation  for  this  histor}',  in  reading  books  and 
manuscripts,  making  references  and  extracts,  searching  records,  conduct- 
ing correspondence,  «fec.,  and  a  large  mass  of  material  was  collected.  But 
the  amount  of  tliis  material  finally  became  so  great,  that  it  could  not  be 
publislied,  witliout  either  crowding  out  matter  that  the  law  requires  to  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Legislature,  or  swelling  the  report  to  such  a  size 
as  to  fill  two  volumes,  instead  of  one.  Besides,  there  still  remained  sources 
of  information  unex[)lored,  and  promises  concerning  contributions  unful- 
filled. Therefore,  it  was  at  last  concluded  to  postpone  the  proposed  task, 
and  ask  the  Legislature  to  allow  the  preparation  and  printing  of  a  special 
volume,  treating  at  length,  of  the  history  of  education  in  Pennsylvania. 
This  delfi}'  will  give  time  to  digest  and  geneialize  the  Axcts  contained  in  the 
reportsof  the  superintendents  of  schools,  herein  published,  to  put  in  proper 
shape  the  material  in  hand,  not  embraced  in  those  reports,  and  to  explore 
any  remaining  sources  of  information,  that  ma}'  not  have  been  exhausted; 
and  thus  a  book  can  be  prepared  that  will  do  justice  to  our  fathers,  in 
their  efforts  to  provide  for  the  instruction  of  their  children,  strengthen  the 
cause  of  education  in  the  State,  and  be  a  source  of  pride  to  every  patri- 
otic Pennsylvanian. 

The  omission  of  the  contemplated  historical  feature  of  the  report,  gave 
room  for  the  presentation  of  certain  educational  questions,  just  now  of  pri- 
mary importance,  and  I  trust  they  will  receive  due  consideration,  both  at 
the  hands  of  the  Legislature  and  of  the  people. 

J.  P.  WICKERSHAM, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
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STATISTICAL  STATEMENTS. 


GENERAL  STATEME>'T. 

This  statement  is  a  summary  of  our  school  statistics  for  the  past  year : 

Number  of  school  districts  in  the  State, 2,145 

Number  of  schools, 17,783 

Number  of  graded  schools, •    •    .    .  G,200 

Number  of  school  directors, 14,120 

Number  of  superintendents,     ■    ■  ; 90 

Number  of  teachers,      20,052 

Average  salaries  of  male  teachers  per  month, $37@38 

Average  salaries  of  female  teachers  per  month, 32@30 

Average  length  of  school  term  in  months, 6.77 

Number  of  pupils, 907,412 

Average  number  of  pupils, 575,597 

Percentage  of  nttendance  upon  the  whole  number  registered,  .74 

Average  cost  of  tuition  per  month  for  each  i)npil,      ...  89  cents. 

Cost  of  tuition  for  the  year, $4,817,503  35 

Cost  of  building,  purchasing, and  renting 

school-houses, .        1,276,578  55 

Cost  of  fni'l,  contingencies,  debt,  and   in- 
terest paid,  2,389,237  54 


Total  cost  for  tuition,  building,  fuel,  and  contingencies,   .  $8,483,379  44 

Total  cost,  including  expenditures  of  all  kinds, 8,583,379  44 

Total  State  appropriation, 1,000,000  00 

Estimated  value  of  school  property,      25,460,761   75 


If  we  add  to  the  simi  expended  for  common  schools,  as  above,  $380,656 
70,  the   sum   expended  for  orphan  schools,  we   have  $8,064,036  14,  the 
full  amount  expended  by  the  State  for  school  purposes,  during  the  year 
1877. 

The  changes  in  the  most   important  items  of  our  school  statistics,  as 
compared  with  last  j'ear,  are  as  follows: 
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Increase  in  number  of  districts,      42 

Increase  in  number  of  schools, 286 

Increase  in  number  of  graded  schools, 333 

Increase  in  number  of  school  directors,             IGO 

Increase  in  number  of  teachers, 460 

Decrease  in  the  average  salary-  of  male  teachers  per  month,  $2  38 

Decrease  in  the  average  salary  of  female  teachers  per  month,  1   30 

Decrease  in  school  term  in  months, .08 

Increase  in  number  of  pupils,  , 5,067 

Decrease  in  average  number  of  pupils, 3,121 

Decrease  in  cost  of  tuition,      $30,325  56 

Decrease  in  cost  of  building,  purchasing,  and  renting,   .    .  458,570  32 

Decrease  in  cost  of  fael,contingencies,  debt,  and  interest  paid,  82,653  36 

Decrease  in  cost  of  expenditures  of  all  kinds,      580,549  24 

Considering  the  general  shrinkage  in  values,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
there  should  be  a  falling  off  during  the  year  in  teachers'  salaries,  and  in 
other  exi)cnditures  for  scliool  purposes.  It  is  mucli  to  the  credit  of  our 
school  boards  and  peoi)lc  that  the  falling  off  has  not  been  greater.  The 
length  of  the  school  term,  it  will  be  ob<ierved,  remains,  within  a  very  small 
fraction,  the  same  as  last  3'ear. 


STATEMENT  A, 
Showing  tbc  Financial  Condition  of  the  School  Di>«tric(8ortlieCoinninwcaIth,  excluding  Pbiladelplila. 

RECEirXS. 

From  collectors,  unseated  lands,  and  all  other  sources,  ex- 
clusive of  State  appropriation,    $0,623,273  04 

From  State  appropriation  for  1876, 723,784  82 

Total  receipts, $7,347,057  86 

EXPENDITURES. 

Cost  of  instruction, $3,742,728  89 

Fuel,  contingencies,  <fcc., 1,948,570  56 

Cost  of  school-houses,  including  renting, 

repairing,  &c., 961,915  02 

Total  expenditures, $6,653,214  47 

Balance  in  favor  of  districts, $093,843  39 
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STATEME>'T  B, 
Showing  the  Condition  of  the  System  for  the  School  Year,  1977,  exriading  Philadelphia. 

Wliole  number  of  districts, 2,144 

Whole  number  of  schools, 15,850 

Whole  number  of  pupils  in  attendance, 751,032 

Average  attendance  of  pupils, 491,038 

Percentage  of  attendance, .78 

Average  length  of  school  terra, G.38  mos. 

Average  cost  of  tuition  per  month,  for  each  pupil,    ...  88  cents. 

Whole  number  of  male  teachers,        9.019 

Whole  number  of  female  teachers,        9,640 

Average  salaries  of  male  teachers  per  month, $3G  34 

Average  salaries  of  female  teachers  per  month,      ....  28  90 

Cost  of  tuition, $3,742,728  89 

Fuel,  contingencies,  &c.,      1,948,570  56 

Total  cost  for  purchasing,  building,  rent- 
ing, and  repairing  houses,    91)1,915  02 


Total  expenditures  of  the  system,  for  tuition,  fuel,  and 

houses,     $6,653,214  47 

Total  State  appropriation  for  common  school  purposes,  ex- 
clusive of  county  superintendents' salaries,     757.954  70 

Average  number  of  mills  on  the  dollar,  school  tax,        .    .  5.95 

Average  number  of  mills  on  the  dollar,  building  tax,    .    .  3.75 

Amount  of  tax  levied, 5,627,943  65 

Amount  of  tax  levied,  and  State  appropriation,      ....  6, 385, 893  35 


STATEMENT  C, 
Showing  the  School  Statistics  of  Philadelphia  Tor  the  year  ending  December  31,  1S76. 

Whole  number  of  schools,  counting  as  a  school  the  body 

of  pupils  under  one  permanent  teacher, 1   033 

Whole  number  of  male  teachers, 77 

Whole  number  of  female  teachers, 1,856 

Avei'agc  salaries  of  male  teachers  per  month, $159  30 

Average  salaries  of  female  teachers  per  mouth,  .        ...  50  10 

Whole  number  of  controllers, 31 

Whole  number  of  directors, 45O 

Whole  number  of  pupils  registered, 156  380 

Whole  number  of  pupils  belonging  to  the  schools  at  the  bo- 
ginning  of  the  year, 94,917 

Wiiolo  number  admitted  during  the  3'ear,        61   463 

Whole  number  left  during  the  year, 40  528 
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Whole  number  of  pupils  belonging  to  the  schools  at  the 

close  of  the  year, 99,201 

Average  attendance  of  pupils, 84,559 

Percentage  of  attendance  upon  the  whole  number  regis- 
tered,      .54 

Percentage  of  attendance  upon  the  whole  number  belong- 
ing to  the  schools  at  the  end  of  the  j'^ear, .853 

Total  cost  per  pupil  on  the  average  attendance  per  month,  $1   79 

Whole  amount  paid  for  salaries  of  teachers, $1,074,834  46 

Whole  amount  paid  for  lots,  houses,  additions,  and  repairs,  314  ,(563  53 

Books,  stationer}',  fuel,  and  contingencies, 440,666  98 

Total  amount  expended  for  school  purposes, 1,830,164  9t 

Valuation  of  school  property, 6,040,038  00 


STATEMENT  D, 

Showing  the  Condition  of  the  SyRtrm  Tor  the  Hrhool  Venr,  1877,  in  Comparison  with  its  Condition 
for  the  School  Year,  lH7ii,  excluding  Philadelphia. 

Whole  number  of  districts  in  18T7, 2,144 

Do.  do.  do.  1876, 2,102 

Increase  in  1877, 42 


Whole  number  of  schools  in  1877, 15,850 

Do.  do.  do.        1876, .    .  15,619 


Increase  in  1877, 231 

Whole  number  of  pupils  in  1877, 751,032 

Do.             do.          do.         1876, 749,314 

Increase  in  1877, 1,718 

Average  attendance  of  pupils  in  1877, 491,038 

Do.            do.             do.          1876, 495  743 

Decrease  in  1877,  ...                4,705 

Percentage  of  attendance  in  1877, .78 

Do.            do.            do.      1876, .76 

Increase  in  1877, .02 
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Average  length  of  school  term  in  1871, 6.38  months. 

Do.             do.             do.       1876, 6.47     do. 

Decrease  in  1877, .O'J     do. 

Average  cost  of  tuition  per  month  for  each  pupil,  1877,  .  88  cents. 

Do.                 do.                 do.                 do.         1876,  .  91     do. 

Decrease  in  1877, 03     do. 

Whole  number  of  male  teachers  in  1877, 9019 

Do.               do.               do.           1876, 8,876 

Increase  in  1877, 143 

Whole  number  of  female  teachers  in  1877, 9  700 

Do.               do.               do.              1876, 9,438 

Increase  in  1877, 262 

Average  salaries  of  male  teachers  per  month  in  1877,  .    .  $36  34 

Do.                       do.                     do.            1876,  .    .  38  72 

Decrease  in  1877, $2  38 

Average  salaries  of  female  teachers  per  month  in  1877,  $28  90 

Do.                    do.                     do.                1876,  30  42 

Decrease  in  1877, $1  52 

Total  cost  of  tuition  in  1877, $3,742,728  89 

Do.    do.    do.   1776, 3,826  987  12 

Decrease  in  1877,       $84,258  23 

Fuel,  contingencies,  &c.,  in  1877, $1,948,570  56 

Do.             do.             do.        1876, 2,006,833  88 

Decrease  in  1877,  $58,263  32 

Total  cost  of  purchasing,  building,  renting,  and  repairing 

school-houses  in  1877, $961,915  02 

Total  in  1876, 1,245,387  23 

Decrease  in  1877, $283,472  21 
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Total  expenditures  of   the   system   for  tuition,  building 

purposes,  and  contingencies  in  1817, $0,053,214  47 

Total  in  1870, 7,070,208  23 

Decrease  in  1877, $425,993  70 

Total  State  appropriation  in  1877, $1,000,000  00 

Do.  do.  1870, 1,000,000  00 

Total  State  appropriation  for  common  school  purposes,  in- 
cluding amount  paid  to  count}'^  superintendents,  and  in- 
cluding amount  paid  to  Pliiladelphia,  in  1877,    ....         $072,00000 

Total  in  1870,     .    .    .    •    • 972,000  00 


STATEMENT  E, 

Showing  the  Condition  of  the  Schools  oi  Pliiladelphia,  Tor  the  School  Year  ending  December  31, 
1870,  in  comparison  with  the  year  ending  December  31,  1875. 

Whole  number  of  schools  in  1870, 1,033 

Do.         do.               do.          1875, 1,878 

Increase  in  1870, 55 

Whole  number  of  male  teachers  in  1876,    . 77 

Do.         do.               do.         do.           1875, 77 

Whole  number  of  female  teachers  in  1870, 1,856 

Do.         do.                 do.         do.           1875, 1,801 

Inci-easc  in  1870, 55 

Whole  number  of  pupils  registered  in  1870, 156,380 

Do.         do.               do.           do.             1875, 153,031 

Increase  in  1870, 3,349 

Whole  number  of  pupils  belonging  to  the  schools  at  the 

beginning  of  the  j-ear  in  1870, 94,017 

Total  in  1875, 92,502 

Increase  in  1876, 2,355 


Ex.  Doc]          Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  xxxi 

Wholenumberof  pupils  admitted  during  the  yearin  1876,  .  61,463 

Do.         do.             do.           do.                           do.        1875,  .  00,409 

Increase  in  1876, 904 

Number  of  pupils  left  during  the  year  in  1876, 40, .528 

Do.                 do.               do.               do.        1875, 41,401 


Decrease  in  1876,       903 

Number  of  pupils  belonging  to  the  schools  at  the  close  of 

tbeyear  in  18T6, 99,291 

Total  in  1875, 95,552 

Increase  in  1876, o,7o9 

Average  attendance  of  pupils  in  1876, 84,559 

Do.             do.                   do.         1875, 82,975 

Increase  in  1876, 1 ,584 

Percentage  of  attendance  upon  the  whole  number  regis- 
tered in  1876, .54 

Percentage  in  1875, .54 

Percentage  of  attendance  upon  the  whole  number  belong- 
ing to  the  schools,  at  the  end  of  the  year  in  1876,  .    .    .  .853 
Percentage  in  1875, .868 

Decrease  in  1876, .015 

Total  cost  per  pupil  on  average  attendance  per  month  in 

1876, $1  79 

Total  cost  in  1875, 1  86 

Decrease  in  1876,    .            $   .07 

Whole  amount  paid  for  salaries  of  teachers  in  1876,      .    .    $1,074,834  46 

Do.         do.                        do.                 do.           1875,.    .    .  1,029,901  79 

Increase  in  1876, $44,932  67 

"Whole  amoiuit  paid  for  lots,  buildings,  repairs,  and  addi- 
tions in  1876, $314,663  53 

Whole  amount  in  1875, 489,761  64 

Decrease  in  1876, $175,098  11 
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Whole  amount  paid  for  books,  stationery,  fuel,  and  contin- 
gencies in  18TG,  $440, GG6  98 

Whole  amount  in  1875,         405,057  02 

Decrease  in  1876, $24,300  04 

Whole  amount  expended  for  school  purposes  in  187G,       .  $1,830,1G4  97 

Whole  amount  in  1875, 1,984,720  45 

Decrease  in  187G, $154,555  48 


STATEMENT   F, 

Showing  the  Condition  of  tho  System  for  the  J^ichool  Year  1877,  in  comparison  with  its  Condition  for 
the  8rhoul  Vcar  1876,  inciudiuj;  Pliiladelphia. 

Whole  number  of  schools  in  1877, 17,783 

do.         do.  do.  1876, 17,497 

Increase  in  1877, -^^ 

Whole  number  of  teachers  in  1877, 20,652 

Do.         do.  do.  1876, 20,192 

Increase  in  1877, ^^>^ 

Whole  number  of  pupils  registered  in  1877,        907,412 

Do.         do.  do.  do.  1876,  .    .    .  902,345 

Increase  in  1877, 5,067 

Average  attendance  of  pupils  in  1877,  .    .    .        575,597 

Do.  do.  do.  1876, 578,718 

Decrease  in  1877, 3,121 

Total  cost  of  tuition  in  1877, $4,817,563  35 

Do.  do.  1876, 4,856,888  91 

Decrease  in  1877, $3'.). 325  56 

Total  cost  of  fuel  and  contingencies  in  1877, $2,389,237  54 

Do.  do.  do.  1876, 2,471,890  90 

Decrease  in  1877, $82,653  36 


Ex.  Doc]  Superintendent  op  Public  Instruction.  xxxiii 

Total  cost  for  building,  purchasing,  and  renting  houses  in 

1877, $1,270,578  55 

Total  cost  in  1876, 1,735,148  87 


Decrease  in  1877, $458,570  32 

Total  expenditures  of  the  system  for  tuition,  building, 
renting,  purchasing,  and  repairing  houses,  fuel,  and  con- 
tingencies, in  1877,    $8,483,379  44 

Total  in  1876, 9,003,928  68 

Decrease  in  1877, $580,549  24 


Total  amount  paid  for  salaries  of  county  superintendents 

in  1877, $72,800  00 

Total  in  1876, 72,800  00 

Average  numberof  mills  on  the  dollar,  school  tax  in  1877,  5.95 

Do.  do.  do.  do.         1876,  6.27 

Decrease  in  1877, .32 

Average  number  of  mills  on  the  dollar,  buildinj.  tax  in  1877,  3 .  75 

Do.  do.  do.  do.         1876,  3.89 

Decrease  in  1877, .14 

Whole  amount  of  tax  levied,  and   State  appropriation  in 

1877, • $0,385,898  35 

Whole  amount  in  1876, 6,701,398  01 

$375,409  66 

Amount  of  tax  levied  in  districts  in  1877, $5,627,943  65 

Do.  do.  do.  1876, 6,003,443  31 

Decrease  in  1877, $;)75,499  66 

Amount  received  from  collectors,  including  State  appro- 
priation for  1876,  in  1877,    $7,347,057  86 

Amount  received  in  1876, 7,647,018  22 

Decrease  in  1877, $299,900  36 
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STATEMENT  G, 

Showing  Apportionment  of  (he  Appropriation  made  Tor  School  Purposes  and  the  Expenditures  or  the 
Department  Tor  the  General  System. 

State  appropriation  for  the  school  year  ending  Juno,  187G,  $1 ,000,000  00 
Of  this  sum  there  was  paid : 

To  normal  schools,      $28,000  00 

Cornplanter  Indians, 300  00 

$28,300  00 


Of  this  sum,  there  was  apportioned  by  special  act  to  Philadelphia,  and 
to  districts  having  city  and  borough  superintendents,  as  follows: 
To  Philadelphia, $lfi9 


Allegheny, 

Altoona, 

Allentown, 

Carbondnle, 

Columbia, 

Chester, 

Corry, 

Easton,         

Erie, 

Harrisburg, 

Hazleton,         

Hyde  Park, 

Lock  Ilaven, 

Meadville, 2 

Newcastle, 

Norristown, 

Pittsburg, 32 

Pottsville, 3 

Reading,      0 

Scranton,     5 

Shenandoah,    1 

Titusville, 2 

Williamsport,      3 

York, 3 


,445  30 
,481  93 
,732  Y2 
,251  97 
,040  79 
,200  26 
,823  10 
,335  91 
,110  78 
,195  45 
,571  40 
,788  08 
,045  17 
,251  58 
,383  42 
,803  53 
,000  57 
,155  57 
,270  43 
,907  57 
,827  74 
,310  10 
,853  10 
,939  75 
,194  03 


Of  this  sum  there  was  paid; 
To  county  superintendents. 
Balance, 


$294,144  30 

$070,555  09 

72,800  00 
$003,955  09 


Ex.  Doc]  Superintendent  op  Public  Instruction.  xxxv 

This  balance  of  $003,955  G9  was  appoi'tioned  among  2,130  districts,  at 
the  rate  of  ninety-two  cents  per  taxable. 

Dr. 
To  State  appropriation  for  the  school  year  ending  June, 

187(), $1,000,000  00 

Cr. 
By  amount  paid  to  normal  schools,      ....    $28,000  00 
Po.  do.       Cornplnnter  Indians,     .    .  300  00 

Do.  do.       districts    having   borough 

or  city  superintendents,      70,875  08 

Dy  amount  paid  to  Philadelphia, 41,000  00 

As  salary  to  county  superintendents,  ....      72,000  00 

To  18G0  school  districts, 583,381   10 

By  balance  impaid, 197,843  82 

— ^ $1,000,000  00 


expenditures   for   the   CORNPLANTER    INDIANS. 


Cr. 


Amount  of  appropriation  for  1877, 


$300  00 


Dr. 
To  Miss  Ellen  demons,  for  teaching. 
To  Mrs.  Cynthia  Gordon,  for  teaching. 
To  Mr.  George  Bennett,  for  teaching. 

For  books,  stationer}-,  &c., 

For  lumber  and  building  two  privies,  . 

Balance  due  Superintendent,     .    . 


$91  G5 
99  40 

100  00 

17  58 

8  37 


$317  00 
17  00 


$300  00 


STATEMENT  H, 

Showing  th(>  Expnidiliirrs  of  (he  Dppartiiipnt  for  Its  own  support. 
APPROPRIATION    FOR    S.VLARIES. 

Salary  of  Superintendent,  act  of  April  9,  1873, $2,500  00 

Do.        Deputy  Superintendent, 1,800  00 

Do.        additional  Deputy  Superintendent,  1,800  00 

Do.        three  clerks,  at  $1,400  each, 4,200  00 

Do.       messenger, 900  00 


$11 ,200  00 
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APPROPRIATIONS   FOR   INCIDENTALS. 

For  expenses  of  principals  of  State  normal  schools  and  Su- 
perintendents in  attending  annual  examinations,         .    . 

For  engraving  and  printing  warrants, 

For  postage,  telegrams,  express  charges,  cleaning  offices, 
traveling,  and  other  incidental  expenses, 

For  publishing  and  circulating  the  official  decisions  and 
instructions  of  the  Department, 


$300  00 

200 

00 

2,500 

00 

2,500 

00 

$5,500  00 


BY   AMOUNT   EXPENDED. 

For  expenses  of  principals  of  State  normal  schools  and  Su- 
perintendents in  attending  annual  examinations,     .    .    .  $28Y  31 

For  postage,  telegrams,  express  charges,  cleaning  offices, 
traveling,  and  other  incidental  expenses, 2,4G6  55 

For  publishing  and  circulating  the  official  decisions  "and 
instructions  of  the  Department, ...  2,500  00 

For  printing  and  engraving  warrants, 200  00 

$5,453  86 
Unexpended  balance, _; S4G  14 


STATEMENT  I, 
Showing  the  Estimates  of  Appropriations  needed  for  the  General  System  Tor  1879. 

For  common  schools,  including  those  of  Philadelphia,  and 

salaries  of  county  superintendents, $1,000,000  00 

For  normal  schools, 100,000  00 

For  normal  schools,  to  be  expended  in  aid  of  students  on 
the  same  conditions  as  those  imposed  by  appropriation 
actofl8G8, 32,n00  00 


STATEMENT  J. 
Showing  Appropriations  to  State  iVormal  Schools. 

First  District. 

Appropriation  from  the  State,  in  1871, $15,00000 

Do.                           do.          18Y3, 10,000  00 

Do.                           do.          1874, 10,000  00 

Appropriation  for  graduates  in  1814, 500  00 

Do.          do.     1875, G50  00 

Do.          do.     1876, 950  00 

Do.          do.     1877, 950  00 


Ex.  Doc]  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
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Appropriation  for  soldiers'  orphans,  as  teachers,  in  1872, 
Do.  do.  do.  187:3, 

Do.  do.  do.  1874, 

Do.  do.  do.  1875, 

Do.  do.  do.  187G, 

Ai)propriation  for  other  students,  as  teachers,  in  1871,  . 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


1872,  . 
1873, . 
1874, . 
1875, . 
1870, . 


Appropriation  for  librar}-^  and  apparatus,  in  1871, 


$54  12 

227  60 

C9  75 

156  00 

138  25 

657  00 

249  00 

800  24 

809  50 

1,303  50 

1,132  13 

130  91 


$43,744  00 


Second  District. 

Appropriation  from  the  State,  in  1801, $5,000  00 

Do.                             do.         1803, 5,000  00 

Do.                            do.         1805, 5,000  00 

Do.                            do.         1874, 15,000  00 

Appropriation  for  graduates,  in  1805,  ...        800  00 

Do.                        do.           1807, 850  00 

Do.                        do.           1808, 1,000  00 

Do.                        do.           1809, 1,500  00 

Do.                        do.           1870, 1,300  00 

Do.                        do.           1871, 1,900  00 

Do.                       do.          1872, 1,100  00 

Do.                        do.           1873, 1,000  00 

Do.                        do.           1874, 1,000  00 

Do.                       do.          1875, 1,800  00 

,  Do.                        do.           1876, 1,450  00 

Do.                        do.           1877, 1,550  00 

Appropriation  for  soldiers'  orphans,  as  teachers,  in  1800,  179  00 

Do.  do.                        do.            1807,  193  00 

Do.  do.                         do.            1808,  132  00 

Do.  do.                        do.             1869,  155  00 

Do.  do.                       do.            1870,  181  00 

Do.  do.                        do.             1871,  148  00 

Do.  do.                       do.            1872,  004  97 

Do.  do.                        do.            1873,  648  74 

Do.  do.                       do.            1874,  351  00 

Do.  do.                        do.             1875,  403  00 

Do.  do.                        do.             1876,  324  75 

Appropriation  for  oUier  students, as  teachers,  in  1806,  .    .  3,330  50 

Do.  do.                do.            1867,  .    .  3,365  80 
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Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Ri 

:port  of  the 

adent 

s,  as  teachers, 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

1869, 
1870, 
1871, 
1872, 

1873, 
1874, 
1875, 
1876, 


Appropriation  for  library  and  apparatus,  in  1866,  . 
Do.  do.  do.  1868,  . 

Do.  do.  do.  1869,  . 

Do.  do.  do.  .        1870,  . 

Do.  do.  do.  1871,  . 


[Xo.8, 

$3,981  00 

4,895  00 

4,980  50 

4,064  50 

5,032  30 

1,980  00 

3,141  07 

4,761  00 

3,892  47 

353  62 

79  30 

157  40 

47  77 

136  91 

$04,539  60 


Third  District. 


Appropriation 
Do. 

from  the  State, 
do. 

in  1867,  . 
1868,  . 

$5,000  00 
5,000  00 

Do. 

do. 

1869,  . 

5,000  00 

Do. 

do. 

■1873,  . 

10,000  00 

Do. 

do. 

1874, . 

10,000  00 

Appropriation  for 
Do. 

graduates, 
do. 

in  1868, . 
1869, . 

300  00 
700  00 

Do. 

do. 

1870, . 

500  00 

Do. 

do. 

1871,  . 

300  00 

Do. 

do. 

1872, . 

150  00 

Do. 

do. 

1873, . 

200  00 

Do. 

do. 

1874, . 

900  00 

Do. 

do. 

1875, . 

950  00 

Do. 

do. 

1876,  . 

1,150  00 

Do. 

do. 

1877, . 

1,400  00 

Appropriation 
Do. 

for 

soldiers'  orphans,  as  teachers,  in  1867, 
do.                            do.          1868, 

14  00 
34  00 

Do. 

do. 

do.          1872, 

9  96 

Do. 

do. 

do.          1873, 

50  00 

Do. 

do. 

do.           1874, 

89  00 

Do. 

do. 

do.           1875, 

■    12  00 

Do. 

do. 

do.           1876, 

36  00 

Appropriation 
Do. 

for 

other  students,  as  teachers,  in  1866,  .    . 
do.                        do.           1867, 

330  50 
862  10 

Do. 

do. 

do.           1868,  .    . 

558  50 

Do. 

do. 

do.           1869,  .    . 

804  50 

Do. 

do. 

do.          1870,  .    . 

1,105  00 

Do. 

do. 

d 

0. 

1{ 

m 

L,  .    . 

702  50 

Ex.  Doc]  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 


Appropiiution  for  other  students, as  teachers,  in  1812,  . 

Do.  do.  do.     1873,  . 

Do.  do.  do.     1874,  . 

Do.  do.  do.     1875,  . 

Do.  do.  ,do.  187G,  . 

Appropriation  for  libi-ary  and  apjjaratus,  in  18G0,  .    .    . 

Do.  do.       do.    18G8,  .  .  . 

Do.  do.        do.    1809,  .  .  . 

Do.  do.       do.    1870,  .  .  . 

Do.  do.       do.    1871,   .  . 


Fiftu  District. 
Appropriation  from  the  State,  in  1863, 

Do.  do.                 18G4, 

Do.  do.                 18G5, 

Do.  do.                 1872, 

Do.  do.                 1873, 

Do.  do.                 1874, 

Appropriation  for  graduates,  in  1866,   ...        

Do.  do.           1SG7, 

Do.  do.           1SG8,   .    .        

Do.  do.           1869, 

Do.  do.           1870, 

Do.  do.           1871, 

Do.  do.           1872, 

Do.  do.           1873, 

Do.  do.           1874, 

Do.  do.          1875, 

Do.  do.           1876, 

Do.  do.           1877, 

Appropriation  for  soldiers'  orphans,  as  teachers,  in  1867, 

Do.  do.  do.       1868, 

Do.  do.  do.       1869, 

Do.  do.  do.       1870, 

Do.  do.  do.       1871, 

Do.  do.  do.       1872, 

Do.  do.  do.       1873, 

Do.  do.  do.       1874, 

Do.  do.  do.       1875, 

Do.  do.  do.                  1876, 
Appropriation  for  other  students,  as  teachers,  in  18G6,    . 

Do.  do.  do.             1867,    . 

Do.  do.  do.             1868,    . 

Do.  do.  do.            1869,    . 


$1,209  2G 

1,647  49 

1,463  00 

1,492  00 

1,657  75 

353  62 

79  30 

157  40 

47  77 

136  91 


$54,402  56 

$5,000  00 

5,000  00 

5,000  00 
10,000  00 
10,000  00 

5,000  00 
050  00 
850  00 

1,400  00 
850  00 
850  00 

1,500  00 
400  00 
800  00 
800  00 

1,400  00 
950  00 

1,100  00 

125  00 
112  00 

126  00 
98  00 

140  00 

126  38 

275  02 

521  50 

677  00 

715  50 

772  00 

1,472  00 

1,026  50 

1,299  50 
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Appropriation  for  otlier  students,  as  teachers,  in  18T0, 

Do.  do.  do.  1871, 

Do.  do.  do.  18t2, 

Do.  do.  do.  1873, 

Do.  do.  ,            do.  1874, 

Do.  do.  do.  1875, 

Do.  do.  do.  187G, 


Appropriation 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Appropriation 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Appropriation 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Appropriation 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Appropriation 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Sixth  District. 

from  State,  in  18G 9, 

1870,  


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


1872, 
1873, 

1874, 
1876, 


for  graduates,  in  1870, 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
for  soldiers 

do. 

do. 

do. 


1871,    

1872, 

1873,    

1875,    

1876, 

1877,    

orphans,  as  teachers,  in  1873, 
do.  1874, 

do.  1875, 

do.  1876, 


for  other  students,  as  teachers,  in  1869, 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


1870, 

1871 

1872 

1873 

1874 

1875 

1876 


for  library  and  apparatus,  in  1868, 
do.  do.  1860, 

do.  do.  1870, 

do.  do.  1871, 


Seventh  District. 


Appropriation  from  the  State,  in  1871, 
Do.  do.  1873, 

Do.  do.  1874, 


$1,481  00 

1,052  50 

1,087  62 

873  34 

827  50 

1,116  00 

1,559  87 

$67,034  23 


$5,000  00 

10,000  00 

10,000  00 

10,000  00 

5,000  00 

30,000  00 

400  00 

500  00 

250  00 

200  00 

850  00 

1,200  00 

550  00 

145  00 

247  75 

656  00 

249  25 

417  00 

600  50 

187  00 

192  00 

338  08 

641  75 

1,032  00 

1,161 


25 

79  30 
157  40 

47  77 
136  91 


$80,238  96 


$15,000  00 

20,000  00 

5,000  00 


Ex,  Doc]  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
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Appropriation  for  graduates,  in  1874, 

Do.  do.        1875, 

Do.  do.        1876, 

Do.  do.        1877, 

Appropriation  for  soldiers'  orphans,  as  teachers,  in  1872, 

Do.  do.  do.                  1873, 

Do.  do.  do.                  1874, 

Do.  do.  do.                  1875, 

Do.  do.  do.                  187G, 

•     Appropriation  for  other  students,  as  teachers,  in  1872, 

Do.  do.  do.            1873, 

Do.  do.  do.             1874, 

Do  do.  do.             1875, 

Do.  do.  do.             187G, 


1,200  00 

1,100  00 

1,350  00 

1,050  00 

81  48 

185  00 

278  50 

343  00 

358  50 

5G8  82 

1,741  46 

1,141  75 

888  00 

1,004  20 


§51,290  41 


Eighth  District. 

Appropriation  from  the  State,  in  1872,  .  .  . 

Do.  d-.  1873,  .  .  . 

Do.  do.  1874,  .  .  . 

Do.  do.  1875,  .  .  . 


$5,000  00 

15,000  00 

5,000  00 

10,000  00 

$35,000  00 


Ninth  District. 

Appropriation  from  the  State,  in  1873, 

Do.  do.  do.        1874, 

Appropriation  for  graduates,  in  1876, 

Do.  do.  1877, 

Appropriation  for  soldiers' orphans,  as  teachers,  in  1875, 

Do.  do.         do.  do.  1876, 

Appropriation  for  other  students,  as  teachers,  in  1875,  . 

Do.        do.    do.       do.     1876,  . 


$10,000  00 
15,000  00 
200  00 
300  00 
518  00 
626  00 
889  00 
885  00 

$28,418  00 


Tenth  District. 

Appropriation  from  the  State, in  1869, $15,000  00 

Do.               do.             do.         1872, 10,000  00 

Do.              do.             do.         1874, 5,000  00 

Appropriation  for  graduates,  in  1875, 100  00 

Do.                        do.              1876, 300  00 

Do.                       do.             1877, 450  00 


xlii 


Report  op  the 


[No.  8, 


Appropriation  for  soldiers' orphans,  as  teachers,  in  1874,  . 

Do.  do.         do.  do.  1875,  . 

Do.  do.         do.  do.  1876,  . 

Appropriation  for  other  students,  as  teachers,  in  1874,  .    . 

Do.        do.   do.      do.     1875,  .  . 

Do.        do.    do.       do.      1876,  .  . 


225  50 
306  00 
213  00 
448  37 
896  00 
798  50 


$33,737  37 


Twelfth  District. 


Appropriation 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Appropriation 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Appropriation 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Appi'opriation 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


from  the  State,  in  1861, 
do.  1862, 

do.  1863, 

do.  1873, 

do.  1874, 

for  graduates,  in  1866, 


do. 

do 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


1867, 
1868, 
1869, 
1870, 
1871, 
1872, 
1873, 
1874, 
1875, 
1876, 
1877, 


for  soldiers'  orphans,  as  teachers,  in  1866, 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


1867, 
1868, 
1869, 
1870, 
1871, 
1872, 
1873, 
1874, 
1875, 
1876, 


for  other  students,  as  teachers,  in  1866,  . 

do.  do.  1867,  . 

do.  do.  1868,  . 

do.  do.  1869,  . 

do.  do.  1870,  . 

do.  do.  1871,  . 

do.  do.  1872,  . 


$5,000  00 

5,000  00 

5,000  00 

10,000  00 

5,000  00 

300  00 

250  00 

550  00 

250  00 

850  00 

950  00 

900  00 

'   900  00 

800  00 

750  00 

1,650  00 

800  00 

150  50 

266  00 

110  00 

140  00 

187  00 

83  00 

180  05 

297  76 

510  25 

740  13 

670  50 

2,054  00 

1,824  50 

1,719  50 

2,077  60 

2,068  50 

2,094  00 

2,810  78 


Ex.  Doc]  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
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Appropiiatiou  for  other  students,  as  teachers,  in  1873,  . 

Do.  do.  do.  1874,  . 

Do.  do.  do.  1875,  . 

Do.  do.  do.  187G,  . 

Appropriation  for  library  and  apparatus,  in  18GG,  . 

Do.  do.  do.  1808,  . 

Do.  do.  do.  18G0,  . 

Do.  do.  do.  1870,  . 

Do.  do.  do.  1871,  . 


3,208  48 

3,GG0  75 

4,159  37 

3,375  12 

353  52 

79  30 

157  40 

47  77 

13G  81 


$72,121  G8 


Lincoln  University. 

Appropriation  from  the  State,  in  18G9, $2,500  00 

Do.                      do.                    1873, 10,000  00 

Appropriation  for  graduates,  in  1870, 150  00 

Do.                        do.               1872, 100  00 

Appropriation  for  disabled  soldiers,  as  teachers,  in  18G7,  188  00 

Do.                        do.                        do.                      1SG8,  147  00 

Do.                        do.                        do.                      1870,  38  00 

Do.                        do.                        do.                      1873,  191  77 

Appropriation  for  other  students,  as  teachers,  in  18G7,  G79  00 

Do.                         do.                            do.             18G8,     .  4G8  00 

Do.                        do.                           do.             1870,     .  471  50 

Do.                        do.                           do.             1871,     .  1,029  50 

Do.                        do.                           do.             1S72,     .  1,702  00 

Do.                        do.                           do.             1873,  1,050  15 

Appropriation  for  library  and  apparatus,  in  18G7,      .    .    .  G33  00 

Do.                    do.                    do.               1SG8,      .    .    .  1,885  00 

Do.                    do.                    do.               1870,      .    .    .  1,840  50 

Do.                    do.                    do.              1871,     .    .    .  1,470  50 

Do.                    do.                    do.               1872,      .    .    .  G38  00 


$25,241  92 
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Report  of  the 


[No.  8, 


STATEMENT.  K, 


Khon 

ing  the  Estimated  Value  of  School  Property 

1  of  the  State. 

Adams,     .....        $120,900  00 

Lawrence, 

.    .    .           133,200  00 

Allegheny,    . 

3,490,906  38 

Lebanon, . 

.    .    .           202,550  50 

Armstrong,  . 

222,960  00 

Lehigh, 

.    .    .          728,225  00 

Beaver,      .    . 

220,100  00 

Luzerne,   . 

.    .    .      1,050,273  51 

Bedford,    .    . 

125,950  00 

Lycoming, 

.    .    .          290,373  00 

Berks,    .    .    . 

594,280  00 

McKean,  . 

.    .    .            66,625  00 

Blair,     .    .    . 

176,600  00 

Mercer, 

.    .    .          270,220  00 

Bradford, 

310,700  00 

Mifflin,  .    . 

.    .    .           123,099  60 

Bucks,   .    .    . 

331,443  00 

Monroe, 

.    .    .             59,430  00 

Butler,  .    .    . 

211,000  00 

Montgomery 

,  .    .    .          500,837  56 

Cambria,   .    . 

255,900  00 

Montour,  . 

.    .    .    .            89,700  00 

Cameron,  .    . 

22,650  00 

Northamptoi 

1,  .    .    .          576,932  12 

Carbon,     .    . 

163,350  00 

Northumber 

and,    .          306,775  00 

Centre,      .    . 

194,700  00 

Perry,    . 

.    .    .          115,712  14 

Chester,    .    . 

513,970  00 

Pike,      .    . 

.    .    .            33,900  00 

Clearfield,     . 

176,002  18 

Potter,  .    . 

.    .    .            74,708  33 

Clarion,     .    . 

123,850  00 

Schuylkill, 

.    .    .          701,550  00 

Clinton,     .    . 

130,293  00 

Snyder, 

.    .    .            80,240  00 

Columbia, 

149,760  00 

Somerset, 

.    .    .          125,600  00 

Crawford, 

455,215  00 

Sullivan,   . 

.    .    .            25,540  00 

Cumberland, 

253,020  00 

Susquehanna 

,  .    .    .          143,335  00 

Dauphin,   .    . 

683,508  14 

Tioga,    .    . 

.    .    .           197,372  50 

Delaware, 

332,402  50 

Union,  .    . 

.    .    .             89,200  00 

Elk,    .... 

68,925  00 

Venango,  . 

.    .    .          274,980  90 

Erie,      .... 

528,075   00 

Warren,    . 

.    .    .          177,033  39 

Fayette,    .    .    . 

318,100  00 

Wasliington, 

.    .              250,350  00 

Forest,  .    .    . 

17,375  00 

Waj^ne, 

.    .    .          100,000  00 

Franklin,  .    . 

213,320  00 

Westmorelar 

id,    .    .           439,350  00 

Fulton,      .    .    . 

25,650  00 

Wyoming, 

.    .    .             62,690  00 

Greene,      .    . 

134,300  00 

York,    .    . 

.    .    .          332,005  00 

Huntingdon, 

129,225  00 

Philadelphia 

.    .    .       6,040,038  00 

Tnd  1  oiin 

137,760  00 

104,900  00 

70,500  00 

Jefferson, 

$25,400,701  75 

Juniata,     .    . 

Lancaster, 

773,975  00 

Ex.  Doc]        Superintendent  of  Public  Insteuction. 
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STATEMENT  L. 
Showins  the  IVunilier  or  Prrmanent  Certlflcates  Granted. 


Adams,      .    . 
Allegheny,    . 
Armstrong,  . 
Beaver,      .    . 
Bedford,   .    . 
Berks,  .    .    . 
Blair,     .    .    . 
Bradford, 
Bucks,       .    . 
Butler,  .    .    . 
Cambria,  .    . 
Cameron, 
Carbon,     .    . 
Centre,      .    . 
Chester,    .    . 
Clarion,    .    . 
Columbia, 
Clearfield, 
Clinton,    .    . 
Crawford, 
Cumberland, 
Dauphin,  .    . 
Delaware, 
Elk,       ... 
Erie,      .    .    . 
Faj'ctte,    .    . 
Forest,      .    . 
Franklin, 
Fulton,      .    . 
Greene,     .    . 
Huntingdon, 
Indiana,    .    . 
Jefferson, 
Juniata,    .    . 


27 

Lancaster, 

91 

423 

Lawrence, 

13 

17 

Lebanon, 

58 

2G 

Lehigh, 

51 

25 

Luzerne,  . 

77 

70 

Lycoming, 

44 

23 

McKean,  . 

I 

23 

Mercer, 

19 

19 

Mifflin, 

30 

20 

Monroe,    .    . 

4 

17 

Montgomery,  .    . 

30 

— 

Montour, 

14 

25 

Northampton, 

41 

32 

Northumbcrjiand, 

34 

67 

I'crry, 

10 

14 

Pike, 

4 

13 

Potter,      .... 

7 

15 

Schuylkill,   .    .    . 

71 

6 

Snj'der,     .... 

10 

12 

Somerset,     .... 

7 

17 

Sullivan,  ... 



27 

Susquehanna,  .    . 

10 

17 

Tioga, 

5 

2 

Union, 

13 

8 

Yenango,      .... 

34 

40 

Warren,    ... 

27 

2 

TYashington,    .    .    . 

30 

34 

Wayne, 

13 

11 

Westmoreland,    .    . 

44 

35 

Wyoming,    ... 

— 

10 

York, 

53 

34 

8 
3 

Total, 2,021 

^Ivi  Report  of  the  No.  8, 

STATEMENT  M.  —  Sliowins  the  couclition   and  working  of  tlie   system,  as 


COUXTIES. 


Adams,     

AlU'filicny,    .... 
Aniistrong,   .  .  .  . 

I'.eaver 

IjCdl'orU, 

r.crks, 

Blair,     

r.raillord,    ... 

r.urks, 

r.utlir, 

Cambria,     

Cameron, 

Carljon, 

Centre, 

Clic-ster, 

Clarion, 

Clearlleld, 

Clinton, 

Columbia, 

Crawford, 

Cumberland,     .  .  . 

Dauphin, 

Delaware, 

Elk,     

Krie, 

Fayette, 

Forest,     

Franklin, 

Fulton, 

Greene, 

Huntingdon,    .  .  . 

Indiana, 

Jefierson,    .  .  . 

Juniata, 

Lancaster, 

Lawirnce, 

Lebanon,    

Lel-.ijrli, 

Luzerne, 

Lvroming,     .      .  . 

MeKean, 

JFercer, 

Mifflin 

Monroe, 

Montgomery,       .  . 

Slontour, 

Northampton,     .  . 
Northumberland, 

Perrv, 

Pike', 

I'otter 

Schuylkill,     .  .  .  . 

Snyder, 

Somerset, 

Sullivan, 

Susquehanna,  .  .  . 

Tioga, 

Union 

Venango,    

Warren, 

Washington,    .  .  . 

Wayne, 

Westmoreland,  .  . 

Wvoming, 

York 


GaOCNDS. 
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215 

48 
214 

69 
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193 
326 
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96 
438 
120 
153 
1!I7 
3S3 
209 

90 
300 

86 
118 
239 

55 
199 
173 
160 

57 
131 
278 

97 
271 

61 
273 
236 

70 
191 
164 
296 
211 
323 
100 
3GG 


u 

tc 

c 

■S 

s 

a 

^ 

o 

o 

3 

u 
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o 

«a 

E3 
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B 

Sj; 

3 

Z 

Z 

z 

25 
2.i6 
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121 
181 

23 
107 
375 


153 

31 

C8 

162 

3 

178 

188 

98 

131 

343 

12 

71 

1 

53 

237 

92 

46 

26 

G3 

159 

163 

221 

144 

63 

41 

87 

42 

28 

336 

164 

90 

195 

59 

102 

1 

31 
69 
64 
119 
57 
126 
179 
56 
187 
60 
273 

*26 
177 
161 
142 
20G 
^18 
99 
150 


112 
41 
14 
32 
10 

877 
17 
5 

223 
41 
9 


3 
44 

14 
1 

55 
4 

71 
1 

200 


Totals, 6,767   1,536   12,291   8,291  i  3,796 


1,485 


Ex.  Doc]  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

exMbited  Iby  tlic  reports  of  the  County  and  City  Superintendents. 
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44 

1 

8 

61 

1 

15 

4 

2 

52 

24 

04 

20 

19 

188 

35 

19 

11 

2(i9 

45 

25 

1 

0 

281 

25 

11 

104 
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125 

15 

8 

ai 

70 

8 

13 

2 

4 

4 

228 

26 

41 
84 

1 
30 

10 

21 

23 
181 

3 

72 

1 

2 

27 

89 

"74 

'  '  '20 

'    12 

5 

I's-l' 

28 

85 

2:j 

48 

6 

3 

09 

3 

3 

39 

29 

28 

159 

12 

106 

6 

l»l 

'  "37 

8 

3 

1 

139 

30 

(i-j 

60 

'  '   18 

21 

158 

8 

99 

30 

1 

20 

1 

18:1 

31 

222 

123 

3 

14 

48 

7 

'   '  "4 

61 

•    25 

20 

217 

32 

141 

79 

19 

114 

123 

24 

3 

109 
01 

33 

19 

41; 

17 

19 

67 

'2 

6 

88 

15 

'3 

6 

31 

157 

79 
87 

94 

282 

220 

2 

25 
4 

10 

71 

30 
1 

170 
21 

12 

•  18 

8 

52.3 
137 

35 
36 

121 

1 

'45 

133 

26 

13 

189 

2 

70 

'   '3 

20 

172 

37 

195 

3 

220 

10 

4 

102 

6 

71 

5 

4 

201 

38 

43 

'    18 

32 

403 

"  '21 

29 

10 

142 

17 

46 

3 

5 

2 

307 

33 

17 

7 

41 

25 

6 

70 

75 

24 

36 

1 

11 

142 

40 

50 

42 

.    17 

77 

S 

2 

85 

1 

4 

3 

67 

41 

12 

51 

140 

210 

2 

29 

131 

164 

50 

22 

6 

8 

283 

42 

82 

38 

4 

59 

17 

2 

ai 

25 

1 

102 

43 

118 

71 

52 

41 

6 

.... 

118 

"1 

10 

4 

1 

107 

41 

52 

295 

6 

12 

.... 

2 

90 

6 

26 

295 

45 

'49 

'   42 

2 

2-1 

19 

4 

'  "  "1 

29 

27 

10 

53 

46 

59 

20 

20 

141 

101 

10 

78 

137 

■   ■  "2 

77 

1 

12 

100 

47 

74 

21 

118 

47 

11 

7 

190 

8 

93 

5 

18 

lie 

48 

40 

30 

6 

119 

28 

3 

5 

1 

34 

2 

169 

49 

53 

22 

5 

2 

12 

2 

3 

47 
6!l 

SO 

124 

21 

52 

9 

2 

2 

8 

51 

110 

39 

w 

137 

36 

11 

94' 

78 

234 

4 

897 

62 

97 

90 

2 

82 

66 

98 

10 

8 

80 
198 

63 

21 

11 

181 

167 

41 

10 

166 

31 

'  '  '  i 

10 

2 

54 

61 

17 

20 

61 

1 

60 
2U 

55 

38 

42 

"3 

'  '  's 

40 

5 

a'> 

1 

90 

"2 

"  '4 

1 

66 

164 

108 

4 

15 

03 

6 

4 

200 

1 

63 

S 

18 

242 

67 

17 

10 

18 

46 

13 

4 

13 

3 

27 

1 

66 

68 

IKl 

115 

63 

1         93 

9 

15 

55 

63 

15 

i         74 

1 

14 

213  !  69 

90 

14 

36 

77 

86 

4 

13 

ISO 

4 

40 

13 

17.)  1  00 

244 

85 

122 
10 

117 
88 

74 
105 

12 
4 

40 
27 

1         68 

!           1 

.  .  . 

113 
1 

"4 

246  '  CI 

107 

104" 

145  1  62 

19 

72 

107 

203 

19 

19 

237 

61 

'   '  '4 

63 

s 

IS 

348  I  83 

47 

69 

73 

18 

3 

32 

10 

1          7 

8  1.  .  . 

9:1     64 

200 

72 

45 

70 

110 

27 

SO 

i         '^ 

'  "4 

S  1        1 

205     65 

i  '   '   "   ■ 

4,751 

2,097 

2,010 

6,441 

2,687 

438 

2,278 

6,021 

434 

2,854 

137 

625  1      44 

11,358 

xlviii 


Report  of  the 


[No.  8, 
STATEMENT  M.— 


CITIES  AND  BOROUGUS. 


1.  Allephcny,     .  .  .  . 

2.  Alleiitown,    .  .  .  . 

3.  Alloona, 

4.  CiirbonUale,  .  .  .  . 

5.  Chester, 

6.  Culiiiiibia,   .  .  .  . 

7.  Corry, 

8.  Kuston,     

9.  Krie, 

10.  llarrlsbnrR,   .  .  . 

11.  Ilyile  I'ark,    .  .  . 

12.  Lock  Haven,    .  . 

13.  MeadvlUc,  .... 
H.  Norristown,  .  .  . 

15.  rittsbiirg,  .... 

16.  rottsville,  .... 

17.  Reading, 

18.  Scranton,    .... 

19.  Shenamloab,  .  .  . 

20.  TItiisvllle,   .... 

21.  WiUiainsport,  .  . 

22.  York, 

23.  llazkton,    .... 
2-1.  New  Castle,   .   .  . 

Totals  for  cities, 


Totals  for  cities  and  counties. 


c  — 


6,9C9 


O 


1,754 


£2 


?13 


12,506 


8,360 


3,988 


E^ 
"a"^ 


153  412        1,493 


Ex.  Doc] 
Continued. 


Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 


xlix 


Houses. 


i"3 


4,814 


2,730      2,7?4 


FURXITtJRE. 


S.2 


•o  a 


6^1 


2,706 


X!\ 


455i 


Appauatus. 


150 

1 

1 

22 

1 

2 

8 

1 

2 

10 

2 

11 

5 

4 

1 

2 

1 

1 

17 

1 

3 

5 

3o' 

22 

1 

1 

3 

2,522      5,292  1       470 


It 


% 

I  5  ^ 


'  'is 

"=«  Li: 

a*  o   !  -  3_ 

il  5li 


22 
19 
40 
78 
72 
48 
25 
25 
39 

432 
55 

125 
32 
19 
4 
61 
42 
21 
24 


2 

4 

15 

1 

2 
1 

1 

'3 

2 

3 

1 

6 

"1 

1 
2 

2 

1 

2 

4 

4 

2 

1 

21 
19 
40 
78 
78 
5 
25 
25 
39 

432 
55 

125 
32 
20 
4 
61 
42 
21 
24 


1,503 


24  \     1,503 


4,357 


167   152  I  64S  12,862 

I     I 


w — ScTiooi,  HKi'onT. 


Report  of  the 


[No.  8, 
STATEMENT  M— 


COUNTIES. 


1, 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

G. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12, 
13, 
14, 
15, 
16, 
17, 
18, 
1!», 
20, 
21, 
22. 
2:}! 
24. 
2.-). 
2G. 
27. 
28. 
2!). 
30. 
31. 
32. 
3:!. 
34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 
.38. 
30. 
40. 
41. 
42. 
43. 
44. 
45. 
46. 
47. 
48. 
49. 
50. 
51. 
52. 
53. 
.54. 
55. 
56. 
57. 
58. 
5'}. 
60. 
61. 
62. 

6:{. 

64. 
6.3. 


Adams,  .  .  . 
Allegheny,  . 
Annstroug,  . 
Beaver,  .  .  . 
Bedford,  .  . 
Berks,  .... 
Blair,  .... 
Bradford,  .  . 
Bueks,  .... 
Butler,  .  .  . 
Cambria,  .  . 
Cameron,  .  . 
Carbon,  .  .  . 
Centre,  .  .  . 
Cliester,  .  .  . 
Clarion,  .  .  . 
Clearfield, .  . 
Clinton,  .  .  . 
Columbia,  .  . 
Crawford,  .  . 
Cumberland, 
Uanpliin,  .  . 
Delaware,  .  . 

F.IU, 

Erie, 

Fayette,  .  .  . 
Forest,  .  .  . 
Franklin,  .  . 
Fulton,  .  .  . 
Greene,  .  .  . 
Huntingdon, 
Indiana,  .  .  . 


.Tefterson,  .  .  .  .  • 

Juniata, 

Lancaster,     .   .  .  -. 
Lawrenee,     .   .  .  . 

Lebanon,    

Lehijfli, 

Ijuzerne, 

Lycoming,    .   .  .   . 

McKean, 

Mercer, 

Jlifflin 

Monroe, 

Montgomery,  .  .  . 

Jlontour, 

Northampton,    .   . 
Nortliumbcrlaud, 

Perrv, 

Pike; 

rotter,     

Srliuylklll,     .   .  . 

Snyder, 

Somerset, 

Sullivan,     

Susquelianna,     .   . 
Ti 


loga 


t'nion,  .... 
Venango,  .  . 
AVarrcn, .  .  . 
Washington, 
Wavne,    .   .  . 


A\'estmorelaiid, 
AVvoming,  .  . 
Yoik,     .".... 


Schools. 


EXAMIXATIONS. 


=3 


100 
8.36 
242 
136 

431 
136 
3.50 
229 
246 
135 

29 
112 
201 
192 
113 
209 

81 
1.52 
352 
224 
212 
101 

54 
299 
216 

30 
214 

47 
142 

96 
^3 

81 

91 
531 
113 
162 
229 
464 
149 

64 
292 
102 

93 
295 

52 
163 
194 
158 

47 

69 
375 
101 
212 

41 
202 
152 

87 
217 
145 
286 
126 
&51 
77 
91 


230 
203 


240 
63 
104 
183 
243 
146 
104 
525 
136 
193 
236 
180 
214 
73 
241 
102 
114 
289 
44 
220 
174 
183 
50 
88 
166 
101 
220 
15 
199 
244 
82 
206 
145 
250 
143 
3.>1 
89 


^  tUD 


Cc3 


107 

10 

339 

147 

245 

180 

22 

190 

17 

430 

22 

109 

13 

300 

15 

264 

99 

213 

106 

66 

14 

35 

22 

89 

20 

213 

181 

166 

71 

133 

4 

182 

69 

98 

8 

101 

14 

322 

39 

226 

31 

209 

11 

113 

3 

E^ 


24 
183 
63 
25 
88 
96 
14 

161 

144 

22 

12 

11 

162 

7 

4 

106 

33 

23 

116 

31 

6 

8 

40 

7 

12 


1 

1 

1 

24 

11 

21 

17 

31 

48 

52 

32 

75 

31 

224 

3 

5 

127 

98 

144 

163 

as 


15 
20 
12 
37 
33 
125 
87 
41 


11 

109 
37 
14 
17 

ai 

10 
84 
35 


21  :| 

13 

3 

3 

2  I 
10  I 
43  I 
14  I 
21  ,. 
28  ' 
226 

4 
76  ' 

9 
.57 


.c  « 


26 
25 
20 
51 
19 
29 
40 
28 
26 
10 
15 
23 
23 
24 
22 
10 
21 
38 
23 
24 
27 
30 
41 
21 
8 
24 
•  IX 
18 
29  I 
21 
19 
15 
09  I 
22  I 
16  I 
30 
40  I 
29  ! 
1 
59 
13 
16 
43 
11 
23 
26 
23 
10 
» 
47 
17 
12 
8 
35 
83 
13 
47 
35 
22 
15 
29 


137 
83 
38 
261 
123 
SO 
72 
143 
131 
20 
62 
84 
57 
12 
105 
45 
79 
101 
123 
121 
56 
49 
128 
75 

96 
60 
52 

133 

136 
35 
49 

284 
SO 
88 

118 
87 

108 
18 
87 
30 
58 

212 
49 

117 

122 

115 
45 
0 

240 
70 
SO 
20 

108 
19 
57 
84 
58 

34 

136 
33 
144 


11,723  11,456  '  2,052   .3,061  '  1,S 


1,701  I  .5,607  I  16,801 


Ex.  Doc]  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

Continued. 


Examinations. 


LI  2      w 


12 
287 

89 
141 

10 
178 


175 
73 

141 
18 
5 
23 
9 
91 
66 
11 
5 
10 

149 
13 
&4 


135 
78 
20 
37 
7 
15 
26 

137 
48 
11 

175 
8S 
48 
43 

143 
57 
31 

2U 
6 
20 
75 
1 
20 
S3 
10 
2 
37 
21 
25 
4 
8 
84 
92 


1 
40 
21 
15 

7 

9  I 

3 

1 


2. 


2.1 

2. 

2.1 

2.1 

2, 

2.25 

2.40 

1.71 

2.33 

2.1 

2.14 

2.6 

2.1 

2.2 

2. 

2.17 

2.20 

2. 

1.80 

2.50 

2.33 

2.25 

2.20 

2. 

2.23 

1.77 

2.25 

1.77 

2.25 

2.25 

2.50 

2.33 

2. 

1.93 

2. 

2.08 

2.50 

2. 

2.25 

1.78 

1.60 

2.62 

2.43 

1.66 

1.91 

2.33 

1.90 

2.50 

2.75 

2. 

1.90 

2. 

2. 

1.9 

2.40 

1.9 

1.75 

2.80  ! 

1.43 

2.  SO 

1.75 

2.2S 

2. 


Teacukrs. 

• 

CO 

■0 

0  s> 

SI  c 

■0*n 

0  0 

a>«i 

i 

•3 

t.1 

55 

S5 

a      00 

SI 

«*2 

m 

a 

» 

—  c 

,Sw 

c55 

s.-n 

■=» 

3 

c-o 

u 

V 

bo 

>  . 

C9 

22 

^1. 

2«1 

who 
(1  uta 
c-hool, 

trlct. 

01 

cs 

b  c 

u** 

•^ 

^.-s 

■'  0  « 

Jil 

u ss !  -s 

O  CJ 

in 

s^»< 

O.S  . 

'^^>. 

A  >> 

•ca 

a 

•°S 

^  S«t- 

•^^r? 

S2 

E  = 

V 

go 

E  =  S 

55> 

sit 

-  ^  t- 

-  2  3 

s  c, 

So 

> 

5.^ 

5*3  >> 

S  Ji  2, 

~  as 

=  S.S  * 

« 

iz; 

< 

J? 

^; 

^*'" 

-A 

^ 

Z     ?5 

1    93 

68 

26 

11 

19 

82 

129 

9 

3   1 

1   151 

242 

27 

44 

8 

106 

262 

16 

12   2 

162 

101 

26 

44 

44 

81 

91 

3 

3   3 

97 

104 

25 

41 

15 

S3 

119 

16 

4   4 

187 

39 

24 

42 

12 

100 

209 

3 

1  1  6 

373 

SO 

27 

66 

178 

293 

238 

16   6 

123 

28 

27 

8 

4 

92 

97 

14 

2   7 

171 

477 

20 

75 

60 

70 

.  .  .  . 

20 

12  1  8 

156 

132 

26 

38 

7 

129 

22 

103 

34   9 

143 

146 

25 

84 

78 

107 

140 

23 

5 

10 

101 

109 

25 

40 

1 

70 

46 

21 

3 

11 

16 

37 

23 

9 

10 

19 

35 

4 

2 

12 

81 

53 

24 

S3 

16 

62 

124 

42 

5 

13 

163 

51 

26 

36 

10 

90 

163 

17 

2 

14 

31 

169 

25 

1 

17 

116 

175 

72 

17 

15 

135 

100 

24 

30 

9 

61 

31 

13 

6 

16 

124 

88 

26 

46 

47 

74 

202 

20 

4 

17 

77 

35 

25 

8 

7 

40 

49 

12 

3 

18 

132 

53 

26 

26 

32 

80 

119 

32 

17  '  19 

158 

468 

23 

78 

37 

156 

113 

197 

14  20 

133 

94 

24 

15 

28 

72 

108 

65 

21  ,  21 

189 

32 

26 

6 

9 

94 

56 

36 

9  1  22 

27 

99 

26 

13 

5 

68 

106 

29 

25  23 

47 

45 

25 

1 

3 

31 

37 

12 

3  24 

96 

191 

24 

47 

95 

114 

151 

135 

16  25 

167 

81 

26 

16 

43 

90 

120 

76 

3  1  26 

11 

51 

25 

5 

16 

41 

14 

1  27 

198 

65 

23 

28 

'  '  6 

140 

213 

37 

5  '  28 

49 

25 

25 

17 

1 

23 

32 

13 

3  29 

139 

48 

25 

27 

51 

72 

132 

4 

1  30 

160 

58 

22 

32 

1 

71 

128 

26 

3  31 

175 

100 

25 

37 

31 

78 

1S2 

55 

....  32 

117 

113 

23 

26 

25 

48 

125 

7 

.  .  .  .  :  33 

76 

31 

24 

24 

SO 

4 

12 

6   34 

292 

249 

'24' 

65 

65 

239 

473 

215 

32  1  35 

89 

112 

26 

31 

3 

65 

21 

2  36 

159 

36 

26 

25 

83 

104 

148 

29 

2  37 

207 

3i 

26 

29 

6 

163 

194 

117 

13  .■» 

233 

419 

24 

SO 

48 

156 

52 

19 

15  1  39 

167 

54 

23 

52 

55 

75 

67 

10 

1  40 

19 

129 

25 

21 

19 

23 

29 

7 

1   41 

168 

329 

21 

57 

93 

282 

128 

118 

IS  42 

73 

33 

27 

15 

22 

49 

51 

4 

...  .j  43 

107 

28 

29 

25 

44 

5 

9 

2  1  44 

175 

120 

221 

41 

43 

121 

203 

12 

6  1  45 

38 

40 

27 

13 

27 

43 

4 

1  i46 

207 

40 

27 

27 

14 

117 

229 

77 

17  47 

173 

65 

27 

38 

33 

84 

72 

23 

10  48 

149 

3o 

27 

38 

18 

77 

3 

5 

2  49 

16 

52 

24 

4 

8 

32 

31 

3 

....  1  50 

49 

143 

21 

19 

13 

23 

10 

5 

.  .  .  .  (  51 

261 

171 

25 

58 

2 

196 

15 

81 

6  1  .-a 

97 

11 

25 

18 

10 

30 

76 

7 

2  53 

184 

42 

23 

49 

10 

78 

66 

18 

3  51 

27 

46 

24 

9 

S 

20 

13 

S 

1  1  55 

142 

251 

53 

37 

107 

174 

6 

2  1  56 

56 

252 

23 

51 

27 

67 

228 

71 

20  '  57 

T2 

33 

27 

17 

19 

45 

44 

17 

....  1  58 

107 

261 

24 

31 

32 

86 

280 

35 

6  59 

SO 

215 

22 

37 

40 

SO 

155 

25 

4  60 

140 

150 

24 

45 

36 

101 

167 

U2 

2  61 

80 

205 

23 

U 

23 

84 

11 

I. 

3  1  62 

251 

110 

27 

SS 

64  1 

148 

191 

46 

8  1  63 

65 

121  1 

22 

14 

ao 

12 

8 

4 

1   64 

274 

92 

1 

24 

. 

57 

150 

S7 

35 

4  65 

476   4,2Sr,   407   253  I   2.06   8,272 


7,n.>8 


,173   1,630   .i.-We 


lii 


Report  of  the 


[No.  8, 
STATEMENT  M— 


CITIES  AND  BOROUGHS. 


1.  Allopliony, 

2.  Allentown, 

a.  Altoona,     

•1.  Carbondale, 

5.  Chester, 

6.  Columbia, 

7.  Corry, 

8.  Easton, 

9.  Erie, 

10.  Harrisburg, 

11.  Hyde  Park, 

12.  I-ock  Haven, 

13.  Mcadville 

14.  Norrlstown, 

15.  Pittsburg, 

16.  Pottsville,     

17.  IZeading,     

18.  Scrantoii, 

19.  Shenandoali, 

20.  Titusville, 

21.  Williamsport, 

22.  York, 

23.  Hazleton, 

24.  New  Castle, 

Totals  for  cities, 

Totals  for  cities  and  counties, 


ScnooLS. 


21 
19 
40 
78 
78 
5 
25 
25 
39 

432 
55 

125 
32 
20 
4 
61 
42 
21 
24 


38 
21 
19 
40 
78 
78 
40 
25 
25 
39 

432 
55 

125 
26 

4 
61 
42 
19 
24 


52 
'A 


21 
19 
40 
78 
45 
48 
20 
25 
39 
432 
55 
1 
32 
11 
4 
61 
42 
21 


1,475  j    1,401  I    1,139 


CO 

!r  3 


5* 


34 
432 


1,038 


EXAMIXATIOIfS. 
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3 
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3 
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2 

3 

4 

4 

10 

2 

1 
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■  '3 
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.2 

9 

2 

6 

1 

2 

1 

4 

1 

SO 
19 
26 
14 
15 
62 
65 
69 
48 
84 
7 
29 
222 
54 
55 
39 
34 
13 
50 
28 
22 
12 


1,152 


12,927   4,191   4,099 


2,074 


1,763   5,7U 


17,953 


Ex.  Doc]  Superintendent  op  Public  Instruction. 
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Examinations. 
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13 
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2. 
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53 

2.30 

5 

2 

4 

2.50 

2 

2 

1.75 
1.75 
1.80 
1.75 

9 

2 

1 
220 

47 

27 

6 

2 

2. 

31 

14 

20 

4 

12 

2. 

7 

1 

1 

2. 

15 

1.33 

11 

5 

11 

1 

2.25 

10 

2. 

4 

3 

2.75 

2 

6 

1.62 

293 

329 

88 

83 

2. 

769 

4,615 

495 

336 

2.04 

Teachers. 

1 
■3 

S 
o  . 

EB 

Bft 

1 

a 

ci 

a 

Average  age  teachers. 

Number  who  have  had 
no  experience. 

Number     who     have 
taught  less  than  one 
year. 

Number     wlio     have 
tauglit     more     than 
five  years. 

Number   who    intend 
to  uiake  teachhig  a 
permanent  business. 

Number     who     have 
ai  tended      a      State 
normal  school. 

Number     who     have 
graduated  at  a  State 
normal  school. 

u 
r 
0 

18 

11 
8 
5 
1 
5 
2 

17 
8 

30 
4 
8 

5 
56 
7 
3 
5 
2 
1 

14 
10 
2 
1 

181 
42 
30 
15 

17 
17 
29 
70 
70 
44 
18 
25 
34 
382 
48 

24 

25 
26 
26 
26 

28 

28 
18 
23 
26 

28 

•2R 

4 

87 
4 

1 

160 
35 
33 
10 
16 
9 
6 
30 
45 
69 
11 
12 
24 
30 

30 

'   38 
5 
36 
7 
12 

30 

45 

20 

25 

.... 

17 
2 
5 
1 

6 
2 
1 

1 

1 
2 
3 
4 

4 

2 
7 
1 
8 
2 
24 

20 

2 
2 
4 

1 
5 
1 

16 
2 
1 
1 

25 

8             2 
3             3 

6 
6 

7 

1             1 
3              2 
6             3 

8 
9 
10 
11 

5 
4 
8 
8 
2 
1 
2 
6 
3 
3 
1 
1 

2 
2 
2 

1 
1 
1 
I 
6 
2 
3 

1 

12 
13 
14 
15 

45 
96 
40 

8 
10 
34 
26 

8 
15 

55 
10 
40 
16 

4 
61 
42 

5 

16 

129  :         25 
60            24 
19            23 
32     .... 
47            28 
32            25 
19            26 
25           23 

2 
6 
7 
2 
2 
4 

I 
2 
2 
27 

2 

"4 

17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 

225 

1,413 

25  '        153 

1 

148 

7.72  ;        481 

77 

41 

8,497 

8,471           25 

2,326 

1,768 

6,368 

7,541 

2,306 

483 

liv 


Report  of  the 


[No.  8, 
STATEMENT  M— 


Tbacuers. 


COUNTIES. 


1.  Ailaiiis,  .... 

2.  Allcftlu'ny, 

3.  AiMustroug,   . 

4.  Uuiwcr,     .  .  . 

5.  Bt'dfoni,  .   .  . 

6.  Rciks,    .... 

7.  r.lair 

8.  niiiflfortl,    .   . 

9.  Rucks,   ... 

10.  Bvitlor,  .... 

11.  ("ainbria,  .  .  . 

12.  Caiiu'i'on,     .   . 

13.  Carbon, 

14.  Contic,  .... 

15.  Chester,    .   .   . 

16.  Clarion,    .  .  . 

17.  Cloarnil<l,    .   . 

18.  Clinton.    .   .  . 

19.  Colunil)ia,   .  . 

20.  Crawford,   .   . 

21.  Ciiniliorland, 

22.  Danpliin,  .   .  . 

23.  Delaware,    .   . 

24.  Elk 

25.  Erie, 

26.  Fayette,    .   .  . 

27.  Forest,  .  .  .  . 

28.  Franklin,    .   . 

29.  Fulton,  .   .  .  . 

30.  Greene,     .   .  . 

31.  Huntingdon, 

32.  Indiana',   .  .   . 

33.  Jed'erson,  .  . 
31.  Juniata,  .  .  . 
35.  I^ancaster,  .  . 


L 


37.  Lebanon, 

38.  I-elilpli,     . 

39.  I.uzerne,  . 


40.  I,veoniing,  .... 

41.  McKeau, 

42.  Jlcrccr,     

43.  Mifflin, 

44.  Blonroc, 

45.  JNIontgoinery,    .  . 

46.  Montour, 

47.  Northampton, 

48.  Northumberland, 

49.  Perry, 

50.  Pike, 

51.  Potior, 

52.  Sfhuvlkill,  .   .  .   . 

53.  Snyder,     

54.  Somerset,    .... 

55.  Sullivan, 

56.  Susquehanna,  .   . 

57.  Tioga, 

58.  Union, 

59.  Venango,    .... 

60.  Warren, 

61.  Washington,    .  . 

62.  Wayne,     

63.  Westmoreland,   . 

64.  Wyonilng,  .   .  .   . 

65.  York,  . 
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126  i 
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180 
121 
224 
351 
137 
250 
268 
143 
169 
49 
123 
211 
189 
155 
208 
105 

83 
617 
115 
201 
121 

84 
297 
229 

38 
214 

41 
119 
151 
275 
135 

99 
541 
182 
192 
223 
183 
193 
9 
464 
104 

62 
277 

47 
196 
140 
178 

56 
100 
203 

88 
152 

73 
163 
237 

99 
36S 
183 
120 
1.55 
285 
169  j 
300 


Visitations. 
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181 
270 
191 
364 
240 
423 
291 
345 
387 
198 
218 
176 
313 
210 
213 
214 
243 
159 
239 
165 
223 

29 
148 
2.50 
175 
252 

OG 
249 
138 
200 
216 
226 
186 
2U 
3SS 
192 
344 
304 
396 
222 
242 
210 
181 
1-54 
'806 

48 
277 
231 
108 

53 
128 
504 
222 
2.^2 
109 
325 
315 
244 
318 
217 

210 
a56 
38 
165 


1.50 

1. 

1.50 

1.66 

1. 

1.60 
1.25 
1.00 
2.29 
1.50 
2.75 
l.:« 
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1.50 
1.2.5 


2. 
1.75 

2.  CO 

2.  .50 

1.62 

1.25 

3. 
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3. 

1.14 

l.CO 

2.20 
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1.33 
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1.25 

1.50 
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1.66 

2.08 

2. 


.78 
1.60 
1.20 
1.02 
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l.CO 
1.25 
2. 

l!50 
2. 

1.40 

2.25 

1.75 

1..50 

2.50 

2. 

1.20 

1. 

1. 


4 

210 


Totals, 11,952      1,8 


238  il  14,653  t      1.62  I      1,742 
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Contiiiuctl. 


Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
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Report  of  tue 


[No.  8, 

STATEMENT  M— 


CITIES  AND  BOBOUGHS. 


Allcgbeny,  . 
Alleutowu,  . 
Altooiia,  .  .  . 
Carboiulalc,  . 
Chester,  .  .  . 
Columbia,  .  . 
Corry,  .... 
Easton,  .  . 
Erie,  .  .  .  . 
Uarrisburg,  . 
Hyde  Park,  . 
Lock  Haven, 
Meadville,  .  . 
Norristowu,  . 
Pittsburg,  .  . 
Pottsvillc,  .  . 
Reading,  .  .  . 
Scranton,  .  . 
Shenandoah, 
Titusvillc,  .  . 
AVlUiamsport, 

York, 

Hazloton,    .   . 
New  Castle,   . 


Totals  for  cities, 
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Totals  for  cities  and  counties,     ....    12,923 
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Ex.  Doc]  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
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Visitations. 

DISTBICTS. 

Pbivate  Schools. 
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Report  of  tue  [Xo.  8, 

STATEMENT  N.— Showing  statistics  of  cities  and 


CITIES  AND  BOROUGHS. 


scnooLS. 
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1.  Allegheny,     .  . 

2.  Allentown,    .  . 

3.  Altooua,      .  . 

4.  Ashland,  .... 

5.  Carbondalc, 

6.  Carlisle,       .  .  . 

7.  Chambcrshurp, 

8.  Chester,    .... 

9.  Columbia,   .   .  . 

10.  Corrv, 

11.  Danville,     .  .  . 

12.  Easton,     .... 

13.  Erie 

H.  Harrisburg,  .  . 

15.  Hazleton,    .   .  . 

16.  Hyde  Paris, 

17.  Johnstown,   .  . 

18.  Lancaster,  .  .  . 

10.  Lebanon,        .  . 

20.  Lock  Haven,    . 

21.  ftlahanoy  ,  .   .   . 

22.  Meadvillo,  .   .   . 

23.  New  Castle.  .   . 

24.  Norristown,  .  . 

25.  Pliiladclphia,    . 
2f..  Pittsburg,   .  . 
27.  Pittston,      .   .  . 
23.  Phtt-nixville,    . 

29.  Pottsvillc,  .   .   . 

30.  Iteading,     .   .  . 

31.  Scrauton,    .   .  . 

32.  Slienandoah, 
«.i.  St.  Clair,  .   .  . 
31.  Tainaqua,    .   .   . 
Zr,.  Titnsville,  .   .  . 
30.  West  Cliester,  . 

37.  ■\Vilkesbarrc,    . 

38.  Williamsport.  . 
30.  York, 


53,180 
13,884 
10,614 
5,714 
6,393 
6,ft30 
6,308 
9,485 
6,461 
6,850 
6,436 
10,987 
19,646 
23,104 


6,028 
20,233 
6,727 
6,896 
5,553 
7,103 
6,164 
10,7.53 
674.022 
86,076 
6,700 
6,292 
12,  .384 
as,  930 
35,092 


5,726 
5,980 
8,6.X) 
5,6.'50  i 
10,174 
16,039 
U,003 


182 

9 

53 

7 

38 

9 

15 

9 

20 

9 

20 

10 

22 

9 

.38 

10 

21 

10 

19 

9 

25 

7J 

41 

10 

78 

10 

1            78 

10 

1            21 

9 

1            40 

10 

23 

8 

64 

10 

1              31 

9 

1              25 

7 

i              18 

9i 

1              2.5 

9 

1              24 

'              39 

10 

1,903 

10 

432 

10 

'              20 

9 

22 

9 

55 

10 

1            130 

10 

33 

10 

1              21 

^ 

1              12 

9 

16 

10 

27 

10 

17 

10 

27 

10 

61 

8 

42 

9 

182 
42  , 
30 
12 
14 
13  ' 
16 
38 
18 
23 
20 
30 
70 
70 
19 
37 
21 
57 
21 
18 
14 
25 
16 
35 
1,856 
383 
16 
20 
49 
127 


tl21  44 
54  54 

56  69 

79  85 
70  17 
61  25 
58  33 

100  00 
45  86 
51  66 
60  21 

75  17 

76  25 
67  .54 

80  37 
73  17 
95  00 
76  18 

57  50 
50  18 
64  00 


45  00 
85  00 
159  .■» 
138  50 
70  00 
93  60 
98  50 
84  67 
100  00 
62  SO 
7150 
53  33 
40  00 
70  00 
95  00 
61  78 
58  50 


f->4  70 

2)  40 
40  9:1 
.■H  36 

.^■>oo 

;57  00 
40  62 

46  25 

40  00 
3;i.50 
2-S  19 

43  43 

33  95 

44  75 

37  90 

:hoo 

3li  50 

34  64 
32  19 

38  87 
32  00 
44  76 

41  00 

40  13 
50  10 
.50  27 

34  50 

35  50 
30  18 

41  76 
40  00 
30  75 
34  02 
30  00 
49  14 

47  86 
5:133 
46  08 
40  93 


Ex.  Doc]  Sdperintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

boroughs  having  live  thousand  inhabitants  and  upwards. 
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BBCEIPTS  AND  £XPKNDIT(7BES. 


9,312 

18 

3,288 

23 

2,234 

21 

1,302 

23 

1,982 

31 

1,003 

13 

1,320 

21 

2,429 

20 

1,262 

19 

1,174 

19 

1,679 

18 

2,213 

20 

4,080 

20 

5,053 

22 

1,360 

3,374 

1.507 

25* 

3,255 

40 

i,:j80 

17 

1,443 

21 

1,439 

20 

1,455 

20 

1,539 

24 

2,081 

19 

150,380 

24 

22,118 

25 

1,375 

20 

1,415 

26 

2,680 

21 

6,159 

18 

3,522 

.  .  . 

1,806 

.  .  . 

886 

10 

1,525 

25 

1,665 

19 

978 

13 

1,697 

16 

3,026 

22 

2,324 

21 

7,950 

2,281 

1,793 

882 

1,088 

895 

875 

1,418 

1,134 

725 

1,127 

1,634 

2,673 

3,287 

925 

1,680 

1,034 

2,437 

1,138 

892 

841 

1,061 

1,070 

1,401 

84,539 

15,507 

976 

938 

1,897 

4,866 

2,303 

1,067 

616 

860 

1,123 

580 

1,166 

2,487 

1,705 


1  49 

2 

2ji 

69 

2i 

2i\ 

75 

10 

2  ' 

51 

8 

47 

12 

1  03 

9 

.  .  .  ' 

91 

7 

1 

93 

3 

1 

83 

3 

90 

5 

5 

65 

8 

6 

1  29 

4 

1 

85 

3 

u 

1  17 

10 

3 

71 

13 

9 

33 

12 

8 

87 

10 

5 

84 

3 

1 

128 

10 

24 

81 

13 

3 

59 

6 

105 

4i 

4 

98 

10 

2 

93 

5 

1 

1  79 
107 

1* 

1 

66 

12 

4 

4 

1 

98 

5 

u 

88 

13 

2 

92  1 

13 

7 

55 

5 

3 

71 

7 

2 

45 

<^ 

1  01 

u 

122 

2i 

1  30 

1  9 

'a 

85 

10 

5 

97 

3 

$222,142  69 
51,619  53 
2), 515  53 
10,680  il6 
11,282  94 
10,917  40 
11,860  70 
29, 148  16 
11,353  85 
15,396  40 
17,301  83 
42,500  00 
71,615  94 
76,186  00 
16,082  83 
22,258  20 
13,706  23 
34,800  00 
19,873  59 
14,193  19 
8,507  55 
23,239  59 
13,196  81 
26,285  09 


499, 143  97 
12,544  94  ; 
15,346  00 
40,839  90  , 
83,011  43  I 
55,960  46 
14,947  81 
7,298  67 
11,294  93 
24,863  43  : 
14,176  49 
84,933  2j 
40,729  30 
22,331  25 


?20l,034  39 

$266,204  19 

$981,000  00 

1 

97,092  11 

93,8-12  00 

41.j,000  00 

2 

21, 181  39 

24, 181  39 

73,000  00 

3 

11,745  2'j 

12,116  53 

41,-500  00 

4 

12,568  20 

13,07.1  17 

2.S,000  00 

5 

12,:»2  00 

13,2o2  90 

30,000  00 

6 

15,230  56 

14,618  47 

30,000  00 

7 

29.436  92 

29,436  92 

100,010  00 

8 

14,532  06 

14,913  19 

2I,.500  00  ! 

9 

19,878  93 

19,92.5  35 

23,608  79 

1  10 

18,060  Oo 

18,534  05 

60,000  00 

11 

81,611  93 

71,188  47 

252,200  00 

12 

73,159  73 

70,144  85 

295,800  00 

13 

102,417  46 

101,056  75 

413,218  14 

14 

17,830  59 

15,860  38 

53,000  00 

15 

27,362  54 

26,519  61 

30,000  00 

16 

15,001  05 

15,504  43 

100,000  00 

17 

44,862  10 

36,970  20 

144,000  00 

18 

27,006  30 

27,174  22 

63,800  00 

19 

14,283  86 

14,392  27 

40,000  00 

20 

15,723  37 

15,1.>151 

27,000  00 

21 

25,871  41 

24,223  41 

99,000  00 

22 

15,276  83 

15,2^7  53 

3.3.000  00 

23 

32,890  42 

30,  Wi  71 

1011.000  90 

24 

1,830,101  97 

6,  OK.),  038  00 

75 

603,401  30 

53j,716  77 

1,874,900  00 

26 

12,233  50 

16,313  47 

40,000  00 

27 

18,987  69 

20,000  04 

45,000  00 

28 

43,302  39 

47,811  66 

180,000  00 

29 

124,320  23 

119,403  78 

299,000  00 

30 

69,055  48 

65,519  60 

190,000  00 

31 

16,028  84 

13,061  04 

50,000  00 

32 

7,092  33 

7,971  22 

30,000  00 

33 

11,792  93 

10,812  95 

40,000  00 

34 

41,080  65 

36,264  70 

100,000  00 

33 

14,116  97 

13,097  66 

50,000  00 

.% 

15,024  14 

35,302  36 

141,443  00 

37 

39,076  04 

34,993  06 

120,000  00 

33 

28,180  74 

28,073  65 

100,000  00 

39 

Ix 
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1.  Adams,    .   .  . 

2.  Alk'ghfny,    . 

3.  Armstrong,  . 

4.  Bt'avcr,    .  .  . 

5.  Bedford,  .  .  . 

6.  Berks,   .... 

7.  Blair,    .... 

8.  Bradford,   .  . 

9.  Bucks,  .... 

10.  Butler,     .   .  . 

11.  Cameron,    .  . 

12.  Cambria,    .  . 

13.  Carbon,    .  .  . 

14.  Centre,     .  .  . 

15.  Chester,  .  .  . 

16.  Clarion,   .  .  . 

17.  Clearfield,  .  . 

18.  Clinton,  .   .  . 

19.  Columbia,  .  . 

20.  Crawford,  .  . 

21.  Cumberland, 

22.  Dauphin,  .  .  . 

23.  Delaware,  .   . 

24.  Elk, 

25.  Erie, 

26.  Fayette,  .  .  . 

27.  Forest,     .  .  . 

28.  Franklin,   .   . 

29.  Fulton,    .   .  . 

30.  Greene,    .   .  . 

31.  lluntingflou, 

32.  Indiana,  .   .   . 
3;i.  .Jefferson,  .  . 

34.  Juniata,  .  .  . 

35.  Lancaster, 

36.  Lawrence,     . 

37.  Lebanon,    .  . 

38.  Lehigh,    ... 

39.  Luzerne,     .  . 

40.  Lycoming,    . 

41.  McKean,     .  . 

42.  Mercer, 


Gettysburg,  .  .  , 
Allegheny,     .  . 
Kittaunlug,  .  .  . 

Beaver,     

Bedford, 

I'eading,  .  .  .  .  , 

Altoona,  ...... 

Towauda,    .  .  .  . 

Doylestown,     .  . 

Butler, 

Emporium,    .  .  . 
Ebensl)urg,    .   .  . 
Mauch  Chunk, 
Bellcfonte,     .   .  . 
AVcst  Chester,  .  . 

Clarion, 

Clearllcld,  .  .  .  . 
Lock  Haven,  .  . 
Bloomsburg,  .  . 
Spartansburg,  .  . 

Carlisle, 

Middletown,  .  . 
Jlillersburg,  .   .  . 

Media, 

Ridgway,  .  .  .  . 
Union  City,  .  .  . 
Unlontow'n,  .  .  . 
Tlonesta,  .  .  .  . 
Chambersburg,  . 
SIcConncllsburg, 
M'ayucsburg,  .  . 
Huntingdon,    .   . 

Indiana, 

Brookville,  .  .  . 
Jlifllintowu,  .  .  . 
Lancaster,  .  .  .  . 
New  Castle,  .  .  . 
Lebanon,  .  .  .  . 
Allentown,  .  .  . 
AVilkesbarre,  .  . 
WilUamsport,  .  . 
Smethport,  .  .  . 
Greenville,    .  .  . 


43.  Mifflin,     !  Lcwislown, 


Stroudsburf^ 
Norristown, 
Danville,  . 
Easton,  .  . 
Milton,  .  .  . 


44.  Monroe, 

45.  Montgomery,  .  .  . 

46.  Montour,    .   . 

47.  Northampton,    .   . 

48.  Northumberland, . 

49.  Perry,  * i     

50.  Pike, Milford,    .  .  . 

51.  Potter LewisviUe,     . 

52.  Schuylkill, t .  ...     Pottsville,  .  . 

53.  Snyder, Selinsgrovc,  . 

54.  Somerset,   ...      .     Somerset,    .  . 

55.  Sullivan, Dushore,  .  .  . 

56.  Susquehanna,  ...     Jlontrose,    .   . 

57.  Tioga, Wellsboro',   . 

58.  Union, Lewlslmrg,    .  , 

5f>.  Venango, Franklin,    .  .  . 

60.  AVarrcn, Warren,   .  .  .   . 

61.  Washington,   .   .  .  I  Washington  ,    . 

62.  Wayne, IlonesdaU^,     .  . 

63.  Wcstmorelanil,  .   .     Greensburg,  .   . 

64.  Wyoming,     ....     Tunkliannock, 

65.  York, York, 

6(5.  Philadelphia,  .  .  .  ! 


Dec.  4, 
April  2, 
Dec.  25, 
Dec.  25, 
Dec.  26, 
Oct.  23, 
Jan.  1, 
April  9, 
Oct.  23, 
Dec.  26, 
Nov.  27, 
Nov.  27, 
Oct.  16, 
Dec.  26, 
Oct.  23, 
Dec.  25, 
Dec.  2.5, 
Jan.  1, 
Dec.  a5, 
July  31, 
Oct.  30, 
Nov.  21, 
Dec.  5, 
Nov.  27, 
Dec.  5, 
Dec.  2.5, 
Dec.  2.5, 
Dec.  28, 
Nov.  20, 
Dec.  18, 
Dec.  2.5, 
Nov.  27, 
Dec.  25, 
Dec.  25, 
Nov.  20, 
Nov.  13, 
Oct.  30, 
Nov.  21, 
Dec.  18, 
Dec.  18, 
'  Dec.  18, 
Sept.  18, 
Nov.  20, 
Dec.  4, 
Jan.  22, 
Nov.  13, 
Dec.  2-5, 
Dec.  5, 
Jan.  1, 
Dec.  18, 
Feb.  19, 
Oct.  15, 


1877, 

1877, 

1876, 

1876, 

1876, 

1876, 

1877, 

1877, 

1876, 

1876, 

1876, 

187G, 

1876, 

1876, 

1876, 

1876, 

1876, 

1S76, 

1876, 

1876, 

1876, 

1876, 

1876, 

1876, 

1876, 

1876, 

1876, 

187G, 

1876. 

1876, 

1876, 

1876, 

1876, 

1876, 

1876, 

1876,  , 

1876,  , 

1876, 

1876,  . 

1876,  . 

1876,  . 

1876,  . 

1876,  . 

1876,  . 

1877,  . 
1876,  . 
1876,  . 

1876,  . 

1877,  . 
1876,  . 
1876,  . 
1876,  . 


Oct. 
Dec. 
Oct. 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Dec. 
0<t. 
Oct. 
Dec. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 


23,  1876, 

2.5,  1876, 

2,  1876, 

28,  1876, 

— ,  1876, 

26,  1876, 

9,  1876, 

2,  1876, 

26,  1876,  , 

20,  1876,  . 

2.5,  1876,  , 

26,  1876,  •. 

25,  1876,  . 


5  I 
5  I 
5 
5  I 

4 : 

5  I 
5 

4i 

10 

5i 

5 

5 

4i 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

6 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 


164 
400  I 
2.32 
256 
208 
390 
138 
175 
286 
205 
106 
104 
64 
200 
433 
166 
140 
101 
185 
205 
207 

206 

134 
97 
26 

215 
37 

210 
80 

165 

172 

260 

143 

117 

551 

202 

199 

282 

236 

200 
84 

160 
76 
99 

2.50 
73 

300 

123 

211 

43 

130 

446 

86 

128 

70 
210 
251 

86 
136 
236 
a52 
211 
219 
102 
342 
822 


126 

151 

317 

240 

164 

216 

201 

180 

138 

230 

243 

559 

101 

185 

100 

25 

226 

200 

150 

190 

98 

37 

73 

93 

61 

64 

182 

150 

114 

125 

157 

90 

129 

77 

76 

165 

165 

190 

3 

167 

231 

206 

123 

80 

23 
150 

30 
ISO 

70 
124 
145 
235 
118 

99 
481 
301 
171 
128 
179 
150 

61 
160 

71 

51 
■  150 

52 
200 
129 

30 
115 

402 
68 

57 
107 
207 

128 
155 
230 
1.50 
140 
70 
300 


111 

64 
193 
200 

30 
261 

63 
118 
148 
235 
103 
100 
«2 
107 
196 
281 
230 
250 

47 
149 

ea 

99 

210 

72 

'305 

142 
24 
21 

481 
80 

123 
5 

115 
78 
43 
40 

218 

150 

200 
40 

330 


50 

15 

15 

30 

75 

14 

19 

140 

7 

60 

63 

15 

100 

2 

19 

14 

13 

25 

15 

45 

30 

29 

15 

9 

60 

5 

28 

6 

15 

6 

40 

15 

15 

24 

4 

41 

9 

40 


19 
100 


75 
-  54 


150 
100 
23 
15 


12 
58 
100 

6 

75 

60 
45 


230 
4 
3 
25 

'25' 
16 
50 
4 
88 
20 


30 
10 
25 
46 

's 

50 


Totals, I I ;  337J  13,109   8,676  |  9,907  |  2,047  j  2,104 

*  Perry  county  held  three  Institutes— at  Duncannon,  December  18;  Millerstown,  December  2.5,  and 

January  2,  1877. 
tFrom  last  year's  report. 


Ex.  Doc]  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

of  Teachers'  Institutes. 
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O   01 
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150 
125 

200 
600 

GO 
150 
500 

25 
200 
200 
120 
SOO 


©c 

r>% 

8 

S  V 

h 

iS. 

?. 

eg 
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0) 

ys 

o 

t.  V 
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u 

a-o 
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!§ 
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300 
500 
300 
300 
200 
200 
450 
175 


250 
150 
150 
500 
100 
300 
2o0 
ISO 
250 
500 
75 
300 
600 

aoo 

250 
15 
800 
250 
180 
ISO 


400 
35 
600 
200 
1,050 
70 
30 
75 
275 
200 
25 
40 
300 
100 
30 

iao 

200 
ISO 
225 
200 


1 

174 
53 

156 
72 
89 
72 

100 
1 

174 


207 
41 
187 

99 
24 
46 

419 
30 

101 


a 


Pa 
s  s 
oo 
c  w 


fZOOOO 
200  00 
200  00 
100  00 
141  64 
200  00 
84  75 
123  94 
200  00 
111  35 


34  40 
18  95 
145  34 
200  00 
160  60 
116  00 
118  00 
142  60 
200  00 
200  00 

200  00 

200  00 


200  00 

177  70 
60  00 

200  00 
90  00 
190  00 
167  22 
200  00 
121  84 
165  00 
200  00 
200  00 
200  00 
200  00 
200  00 
200  00 
84  77 
195  00 
140  66 
86  50 
200  00 
109  00 

178  78 
181  00 
183  95 


148  75 
200  00 


118  00 


130  00 
186  00 
185  00 
200  00 
157  00 
200  00 
200  00 
141  25 
114  04 
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COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS 


ADAMS  COUNTY— Aaron  Sheely. 

The  schools  of  this  county  prior  to  1800,  the  date  of  its  erection  from 
York  county,  were  few,  and  for  the  most  part,  inferior.  This  was  owing, 
in  a  large  measure,  to  the  fact  that  in  the  early  settlements  the  condition 
of  society  was  not  favorable  to  general  intelligence.  A  comparativelj- 
sparse  population,  scattered  over  a  wide  extent  of  country,  mainly  covered 
with  dense  forests  and  destitute  of  roads  and  bridges,  opposed  many  seri- 
ous obstacles  to  the  establishment  of  good  schools  within  reasonable 
distances. 

The  occupations  of  the  people  in  rural  districts  were  also  unfavorable  to 
the  support  of  schools,  except  those  of  an  elementary  character,  and  for 
short  terms.  The  phj-sical  wants  of  people  always  claim  their  first  atten- 
tion. Before  men  will  patronize  schools,  and  cultivate  their  mental  facul- 
ties, they  will  seek  means  to  satisfy  their  bodily  needs.  Not  until  the 
means  of  shelter  and  subsistence  had  been  secured  for  themselves  and  those 
dependent  upon  them,  did  the  sturdy  farmers  who  first  settled  these  hills 
and  valleys  think  of  tlie  claims  of  education.  Labor-saving  machinery 
being  then  almost  unknown  among  farmers,  agricultural  operations  were 
necessarily  slow  and  tedious,  and  left  but  little  time  for  intellectual  pur- 
suits. The  threshing  and  marketing  of  a  crop,  which  can  now  be  easily 
performed  within  a  week,  was  then  a  severe  task,  which  required  all  winter 
for  its  accomplishment.  The  sons  of  a  farmer  in  moderate  circumstances 
thought  themselves  fortunate  if  they  could  obtain  one  or  two  months  of 
schooling  during  the  year. 

With  the  farmers'  daughters  the  case  was  even  worse.  The  operations 
of  the  spinning-wheel,  needle,  and  dair^-,  besides  the  manifold  other  duties 
of  the  household,  occupied  so  much  of  their  time  and  attention,  that  their 
education  was  almost  entirel}'  neglected,  and  was  seldom  pursued  boyoud 
the  merest  rudiments.  Distance  to  school  was  also  a  great  hindnuioo  to 
attendance — three,  four,  and  even  five,  miles  to  the  nearest  school  being 
nothing  uncommon. 

1  School  Rkpout. 
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The  teachers  of  those  days  were,  for  the  most  part,  ignorant  foreign  ad- 
venturers, whose  habits  and  morals,  as  a  rule,  were  bad,  and  whose  success 
lay  in  their  ability  to  deceive  and  cheat  the  parents,  and  flog  their  children. 

Schools  in  the  Last  Century. 

The  earliest  school  of  which  there  is  any  record  was  established  at  Christ 
Church,  in  what  is  now  Union  township,  about  the  year  1747.  Reverend 
Michael  Schlatter,  Avho  organized  the  church  at  this  place,  was  sent  to  this 
country  as  a  missionary  in  the  year  1746.  His  mission  was  to  labor  among 
the  people  in  the  German  settlements,  to  organize  them  into  congregations 
in  the  various  localities  where  they  resided,  and  to  establish  schools  among 
them  wherever  practicable.  No  Christian  denomination  had,  up  to  that 
time,  made  much  progress  in  this  country. 

Reverend  Schlatter  was  a  man  of  good  education,  eminent  piety,  and 
extraordinary  zeal  and  industry  in  the  work  to  which  he  had  devoted  him- 
self. He  preached  in  Philadelphia  and  Germantown,  and  took  journeys 
out  in  different  directions,  from  time  to  time,  on  horseback,  going  a  hun- 
dred miles  or  more,  preaching  the  gospel,  establishing  schools,  and  attend- 
ing to  his  other  missionary  work.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  school 
which  he  organized  and  established  here,  in  connection  with  the  church, 
existed  in  a  feeble  way  prior  to  his  first  visit  to  the  place;  for  he  sa3^s,  in 
his  journal,  that  on  the  same  day  on  which  he  arrived,  the  4th  of  May, 
1747,  he  preached  in  a  school-house.  "  There  is  every  reason  to  believe," 
says  Reverend  John  Ault,  the  historian  of  this  church,  "that  the  com- 
municants which  the  missionary  found  here,  had  been  in  the  habit  of  hold- 
ing worship  among  themselves  in  this  school-house;  that  the  house  was 
built  by  tliem;  that  the  teacher  was  employed  and  supported  by  them; 
and  that,  as  was  frequently  the  case  in  those  early  times,  the  teacher  con- 
ducted some  of  the  religious  exercises." 

During  Reverend  Jacob  H.  Wiestling's  pastorate  at  this  place,  which 
commenced  in  1813,  the  school  was  still  kept  up  in  a  school-house  owned 
by  the  congregation,  and  situated  on  the  church  propert}-.  Between  the 
years  1813  and  1820,  a  man  by  the  name  of  William  Slyder  was  the  school- 
master liere.  It  appears  that  he  also  kept  the  communicant  record-book 
of  tlie  cliurch.  In  1820,  a  teacher  by  the  name  of  David  Yon  Souberin  was 
engaged  bj'  the  church  to  take  charge  of  this  school,  but  it  appears  his  ad- 
ministration was  not  successful.  In  a  brief  inscription,  in  German,  on  the 
last  page  of  the  baptismal  record,  he  says  he  was  engaged  by  Christ  Church 
as  a  school-master,  that  he  arrived  October  12,  1820,  and  that,  to  his  great 
jo3^,  he  abandoned  the  school,  and  removed  from  the  place  April  1, 1824. 

This  school,  being  located  in  a  section  of  country  occupied  entirely  by 
German-speaking  people,  the  teaching  was  wholly  in  the  German  language. 
Except  in  the  Scotch-Irish  settlements,  German  was  almost  exclusively 
spoken  within  the  present  limits  of  the  county  prior  to  1800,  and  as  a  con- 
sequence instruction  in  the  schools  was  mostly  given  in  that  language.  But 
to  the  dismay  of  these  honest  and  worthy  pioneers  of  civilization,  who  were 
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as  jealous  of  their  vernacular  as  tliey  were  tenacious  of  the  manners  and 
customs  of  their  fathers,  and  who  regarded  English  as  a  dangerous  inno- 
vation, the  study  of  English  began  to  be  introduced  about  this  time  in 
German  settlements. 

Tiie  first  English  school  in  Hamilton  township,  was  opened  in  East  Ber- 
lin in  IT09,  by  Robert  John  Chester,  an  p]nglishman.  This  experiment  of 
an  English  school,  at  this  early  day,  in  a  German  neighborhood,  did  not 
prove  successful,  and  the  self-sacrificing  Englishman  was  soon  obliged  to 
give  up  the  attempt  as  hopeless.  He  afterwards  turned  his  attention  to 
tavern-keeping  in  the  village,  an  occupation  which,  if  not  more  congenial 
to  his  taste,  is  said  to  have  proved  much  more  lucrative. 

The  first  classical  school  within  the  present  limits  of  the  county,  and  the 
first  one,  it  is  claimed,  west  of  the  Susquehanna  river,  was  established 
in  Gettysburg  by  the  Reverend  Alexander  Dobbin,  who  came  to  this 
country  from  one  of  the  northern  counties  of  Ireland,  about  the  year 
17T3,  and  soon  after  opened  his  school.  This  Scotch-Irishman  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Associate  Presbyterian,  or  Seceder,  Church,  and  built  the  first 
church  edifice  erected  in  Gettj-sburg,  a  building  which  is  ^et  in  a  good  state 
of  preservation,  and  which  is  still  used  as  a  place  of  worship  by  that  de- 
nomination. This  worthy  parson  owned  a  considerable  tract  of  land  in 
and  around  the  southern  part  of  the  borough,  known  as  the  "  Dobbin 
Farm,"  and  on  this  tract  he  erected  the  spacious  stone  building,  still  stand- 
ing, at  the  intersection  of  Washington  street  and  the  Emmittsburg  road. 
In  this  building  he  established  a  classical  and  boai'ding  school,  which,  for 
breadth  and  thoroughness  of  instruction,  as  well  as  for  excellence  of  dis- 
cipline, gained  a  wide  reputation.  Man}'  of  the  most  prominent  and  dis- 
tinguished men  of  the  last  generation,  in  this  and  surroundiug  counties, 
were  educated  at  this  school.  It  was  still  in  existence  in  1801.  but  was 
discontinued  soon  after  that  period. 

Schools  in  the  Present  Century. 

On  the  4th  May,  1801,  one  Anne  Corry  opened  an  industrial  school  in 
Gettysburg,  in  which  were  taught  "  Sewing,  Flowering,  &c."  The  pros- 
pectus further  stated  that  in  the  conduct  of  the  school  the  utmost  attention 
would  be  given  to  "accuracy  and  expedition  in  the  progress  of  pupils." 

An  English  school  of  considerable  importance  and  usefulness  was  estab- 
lished in  GettA'sburg,  in  1803,  bj'  the  united  efforts  of  the  leading  citizens. 
The  number  of  names  on  the  subscription  list  of  this  scliool  was  forty- 
three,  and  the  number  of  scholars  subscribed  reached  sixty-four,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  tiiat  the  school  was  at  first  limited  to  fifty.  The  first 
teacher  of  this  school  was  Robert  Horner,  elected  by  a  majority  of  ten 
votes  over  William  CamplK'll,  who  received  four  votes.  The  price  of 
tuition  per  scholar  was  six  dollars  a  year.  The  building  in  which  the 
school  was  kept  was  of  log,  small,  dingy,  and  poorly  furnished. 

There  is  a  very  old  school  at  McSlierrystown,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Catholics,  but  it  has  been  fouml  impossible  to  obtain  its  history. 
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Lutheran  Theological  Seminary. 

A  Theological  Seminar}'  for  the  special  training  and  preparation  of  the 
Lutheran  ministry  was  established  in  Gett^ysburg  in  1825,  with  Ivevercnd 
S.  S.  Schmucker,  D.  D.,  at  its  head.  This  important  and  highly  useful 
institution,  which  has  afforded  the  means  of  education  to  over  five  hun- 
dred men,  is  under  the  control  of  a  board  of  directors  chosen  by  eight 
surrounding  synods.  The  present  faculty  consists  of  Reverend  James 
A.  Brown,  D.  D.,  professor  of  didactic  theology  and  chairman  of  the 
faculty ;  Reverend  Charles  A.  Hay,  D.  D.,  professor  of  Hebrew  and  the 
Old  Testament  exegesis,  German  language,  and  literature,  and  pastoral 
theolog3' ;  Reverend  E.  J.  Wolf,  A.  M.,  professor  of  Greek  and  New 
Testament  exegesis,  Biblical  and  ecclesiastical  history,  and  archaeology; 
Reverend  J.  G.  Morris,  D,  D.,  lecturer  on  pulpit  elocution  and  the  rela- 
tions of  science  and  revelation.  Through  the  liberality  of  Reverend  S. 
A.  Holman,  A.  M.,  a  lectureship  on  the  Augsburg  Confession  has  been 
endowed,  and  also  another  on  "  Methods  in  Ministerial  Work,"  by  John 
L.  Rice,  Esquire,  of  Baltimore.  The  institution  being  endowed,  tuition  is 
entirely  free.  The  library  of  the  seminary  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
collections  of  theological  works  in  this  countrj-,  containing  many  vol- 
umes written  in  the  various  languages  of  Europe,  and  treating  of  every 
branch  of  theological  science. 

Pennsylvania  College. 

This  institution,  also  at  Gettysburg,  was  established  in  1832.  It  had 
its  origin  in  the  wants  of  the  community  in  general  and  in  those  of  the 
Theological  Scminarj'  in  particular.  Some  of  the  applicants  for  admission 
to  the  seminar}^  being  found  deficient  in  literary  and  classical  attainments, 
it  was  resolved  as  early  as  1827  to  establish  a  preparatory  school,  to  be 
under  the  control  and  direction  of  the  Lutheran  Church.  A  committee 
was  accordingl)'  appointed  to  select  a  teacher  and  make  the  necessary  ar- 
rangements for  the  school.  Reverend  D.  Jacobs,  A.  M.,  was  chosen  as 
the  first  teacher,  and  in  June,  1827,  the  school  went  into  operation  as  a 
preparatory  department  of  the  seminary. 

In  1829,  the  building  in  which  the  school  was  kept  was  sold  for  debt, 
and  was  purchased  bj-  Reverend  S.  S.  Schmucker,  D.  D.,  who  divided  the 
price  of  the  purchase  into  shares  of  fift}'  dollai'S  each,  which  he  induced' 
prominent  members  of  the  church  to  bu}-.  Certain  articles  of  agreement 
gave  to  the  stockholders  the  management  of  the  fiscal  affairs  of  the  school, 
and  to  the  directors  and  faculty  of  the  Theological  Seminary,  the  selection 
of  the  teachers  and  the  regulation  of  the  course  of  study  and  discipline, 
and  giving  to  the  school  the  title  of  Gett3'sburg  Gymnasium.  The  number 
of  students  increased  very  rapidly  under  the  new  management.  Reverend 
D.  Jacobs  died  in  1830,  and  was  succeeded  tlie  following  year  by  Reverend 
II.  L.  Baughcr,  A.  M.,  as  principal.  The  number  of  stu<lcnts  continuing 
to  increase,  measures  were  adopted  a  few  years  later  by  which  a  charter 
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was  obtained  from  the  Legishituri',  .I:uui;iry  26.  is:]:{,  iucoipoiating  the 
institution  under  the  name  of  Pennsylvania  College, 

Professors  in  the  dirterent  dei)artments  were  at  onee  appointed,  Doctors 
Schmucker  and  Hazelius,  of  the  Theological  Seminary,  serving  temporarily 
and  gratuitously.  Professors  II.  L.  IJaugher  and  M.Jacobs,  who  had  ahead}' 
established  high  reputations  as  teachers  in  the  gymnasium,  were  regularly 
appointed  to  positions  in  the  college.  Thus  the  new  institution  entered 
upon  its  mission  of  honor  and  usefulness.  But  it  soon  became  evident  that, 
for  the  present,  at  least,  the  college  was  unable  to  sustain  itself  pecuniarily, 
and  that  unless  means  were  devised  for  raising  additional  funds,  it  would 
not  be  able  to  perform  the  work  and  achieve  the  success  expected  of  it. 
At  this  crisis,  the  Honorable  Thaddeus  Stevens,  who  at  this  time,  1833,  was 
one  of  the  members  of  the  Legislature  from  this  count}',  interest('<l  himself 
in  behalf  of  the  institution,  and  secured  for  it  an  appropriation  of  $18,000 
by  the  State.  One  of  the  conditions  of  the  appropriation  was  that  the  col- 
lege should  annuall}'  educate,  free  of  charge  for  tuition,  fifteen  students  in 
the  English  branches,  if  that  number  should  apply  for  admission.  In  Oc- 
tober, 1834,  Reverend  C.  P.  Krauth,  D.  D.,  a  gentleman  of  established 
scholarship  and  great  executive  ability,  became  its  president. 

The  present  faculty  and  instructors  in  the  college  are  as  follows  :  Milton 
Valentine,  D.  D.,  president  and  professor  of  intellectual  and  moral  science  ; 
L.  U.  Croll,  A.  M.,  vice  president  and  professor  of  mathematics  ;  Keveren<l 
H.  L.  Baugher,  A.  M.,  Pearson  professor  of  the  Greek  language  and  litera- 
ture; Reverend  Adam  Martin,  A.  M.,  professor  of  the  German  language 
and  literature;  Reverend  Henry  E.  Jacobs,  D.  D.,  Franklin  professor  of 
the  Latin  language  and  of  history;  John  A.  Himes,  A.  M.,  Graeff  profes- 
sor of  the  English  language  and  literature;  Reverend  P.M.  Bikle,  A.M., 
Ockerhausen  professor  of  physics  and  astronomy  ;  Edward  S.  Breidenbaugh, 
A.  M.,  Conrad  professor  of  chemistry  and  mineralogy  :  and  M.  L.  Young, 
A.  B.,  proctor. 

Preparatory  Department. 

In  connection  with  the  college,  and  as  an  auxili.vry  to  it,'  there  is  a  pre- 
paratory department,  in  which  instruction  is  given  in  all  the  branches  of 
study  usually  embraced  in  a  thorough  English  course,  and  affording  to 
those  who  desire  to  })ropare  for  business,  or  for  college,  every  facility  for 
acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  Latin,  Greek,  and  mathematics. 
The  following  are  the  names  of  the  present  officers  of  the  preparatory: 
P.M.  Bikle,  A.  M.,  principal;  Hart  Gilbert,  A.  M.,  vice  principal;  and 
G.  R.  Freeman,  A.  B.,  tutor. 

AcademieD. 

Prior  to  1834,  a  considerable  number  of  so-called  private  academies  wore 
scattered  throughout.  But  as,  with  the  exception  of  the  one  in  Gettys- 
burs:,  thev  were  mostly  short-lived,  and  as  no  records  of  them  are  known 
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to  exist,  it  has  been  found  impossible,  within  the  limited  time  allowed,  to 
trace  theii*  history. 

On  the  19th  of  March,  1810,  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  appropri- 
ated the  sum  of  §2,000  in  aid  of  the  establishment  of  an  institution  under 
the  name  and  title  of  the  Gettysburg  Academy.  The  act  provided  that 
one  half  of  this  sum  should  be  applied  to  the  erection  of  a  building  suita- 
ble for  the  accommodation  of  the  school,  and  for  the  purchase  of  books 
and  apparatus  for  the  use  of  the  school ;  and  that  the  other  half  should  be 
applied  in  aid  of  other  revenues  to  compensate  a  teacher  or  teacliers  for 
the  gratuitous  instruction  of  any  number  of. indigent  children,  not  exceed- 
ino-  four,  that  may,  at  any  time,  apply  for  admission  to  said  school.  The 
act  further  provided  that  the  general  management  of  the  academy  should 
be  vested  in  a  board  of  eight  trustees,  who  were  named  in  the  act. 

A  large  and  commodious  two-story  brick  building,  containing  two  rooms 
on  each  floor,  was  accordingly  erected,  and  the  school  estaldished.  It  is 
not  certainly  known  who  the  first  teachers  of  the  school  were,  but  it  is 
supposed  that  Samuel  Ramsay,  A.  M.,  who  had  recently  graduated  with 
high  honors  at  Dickinson  College,  and  who  taught  a  classical  school  in  the 
building,  was  the  first  teacher.  A  man  by  the  name  of  Henrj'^  Wales,  a 
New  Englander,  taught  an  English  school  in  the  building  about  the  same 
time. 

After  these  came  Cornelius  Davis,  a  graduate  of  a  New  England  college. 
He  was  succeeded  b}'  Charles  Davis,  a  cousin  of  his,  who  is  represented  as 
a  3'oung  man  of  fine  attainments.  The  next  teacher  was  a  Miss  Peers,  who 
had  charge  of  the  school  for  a  term  of  years. 

The  institution  having  become  involved  in  debt  to  a  considerable  extent, 
the  Legislatui'e,  on  the  24th  of  March,  1817,  passed  an  act  repealing  so 
much  of  the  act  of  March  19th,  1810,  as  related  to  the  investment  of  the 
fund  of  $1,000  appropriated  by  the  State  for  the  use  of  the  school,  and 
directed  the  trustees  to  apply  said  fund  towards  payment  of  the  debt  in- 
curred in  the  erection  of  the  building. 

About  the  year  1820,  the  Reverend  David  McConaughy,  D.  D.,  assumed 
charge  of  the  school,  and  continued  it  for  some  years.  It  may  be  remarked, 
in  this  connection,  that  in  those  eai'ly  times  clergymen  were  not,  as  a  gen- 
eral thing,  so  liberallj'  supported  as  they  are  now,  and  many  were  obliged 
to  engage  in  teaching  and  other  secular  pursuits  to  gain  a  livelihood.  In 
1829,  the  academy  was  sold  for  debt,  and  was  purchased  by  Reverend 
Doctor  Schmucker,  who  converted  it  into  a  preparatory  department  of  the 
seminar}',  as  stated  elsewhere  in  this  sketch,  under  the  title  of  tiie  Gettys- 
burg Gj'mnasium. 

After  the  removal  of  the  college  from  the  building,  and  during  the  next 
twenty-four  years,  the  acadeni}''  was  occupied  for  school  purposes  by  Rev- 
erend J.  H.  M'lrsden,  Mrs.  Wallace  and  daughter,  and  others. 

In  1856,  Reverend  David  Eyster,  A.  M.,  purchased  the  academy  prop- 
erty, and,  assisted  b}'  his  wife,  a  lady  of  rare  culture  and  abilit}',  established 
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therein  a  "  Female  Institute,"  which  was  continued  by  them  for  fifteen 
years,  and  which,  at  first  under  tlie  administration  of  Mr.  P^^-ster  himself, 
and,  after  his  death,  under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Eyster,  attained  a  wide 
.popularity.  The  property  is  still  owned  by  the  heirs  of  Mr.  f]yster,and  has 
been  more  recently  occupied  for  school  purposes  by  Miss  Octave  E.  I  fill. 
Miss  Alice  M.  Forney,  Miss  Julia  T.  Forney,  and  is  at  present  in  the  oc- 
cupancy of  Miss  Mary  E.  Monfort,  who  has  charge  of  a  select  school  for 
young  ladies. 

About  the  3'ear  1830  a  brick  building  was  erected  in  Gettysburg  and  a 
school  establislied  known  as  the  '*  Gettysburg  Female  Academy."  The 
ground  for  the  purpose  was  donated  by  two  benevolent  ladies  of  Gett^'s- 
burg,  Mar}'  and  Catharine  Lackey;  and  the  money  for  the  erection  of  the 
building,  as  also  for  the  furnishing  of  the  room,  was  raised  b}-  subscrip- 
tion among  the  friends  of  the  school.  The  first  teacher  in  the  school  was 
Reverend  J.  11.  Marsden.  For  the  last  dozen  years  the  room  has  been 
occupied  by  Miss  Mary  D.  ^IcClellan  with  a  large  and  flourishing  select 
school.  It  is  at  present  used  by  Captain  John  F.  McCrear}'  with  a  select 
school  of  boys  and  girls. 

An  English  and  classical  school  of  considerable  importance  and  useful- 
ness was  establishe'i  in  Gettysburg  about  the  3'ear  1840  by  Herman  Haupt. 
a  Frenchman  of  fine  intellect,  who  afterward  distinguished  himself  as  one 
of  the  ablest  civil  engineers  in  the  country.  He  was  assisted  bj-  competent 
teachers  when  occasion  required. 

About  the  year  1840,  also,  an  institution  of  fair  promise  was  established 
at  New  Oxford  under  the  title  of  the  "  New  Oxford  College  and  Medical 
Institute."  Its  founder  was  M.  D.  G.  Pfeiffer,  M.  D.,  a  profound  German 
scholar  and  thinker,  a  learned  and  skillful  physician,  an  ardent  friend  of 
popular  education,  and  a  man  of  enlarged  and  liberal  views.  One  of  the 
grand  objects  in  the  establishment  of  this  institution  of  learning  was  to 
aflford  its  founder  an  opportunity'  of  illustrating,  verifying,  and  propa- 
gating his  own  peculiar  theories  in  regard  to  human  development — mental, 
physical,  and  moral.  Though  the  college  had  for  several  years  a  respect- 
able number  of  students,  it  never  received  public  support  and  patronage 
at  all  commensurate  with  the  eff"<>rts  put  forth  in  its  behalf,  and  the  enter- 
prise has  long  since  been  abandoned  as  a  failure.  The  coUes^e  edifice, 
much  neglected  and  weather-worn,  and  painfully  suggestive  of  blasted 
hopes  and  unrealised  expectations,  is  still  standing.  It  has  been  found 
impossible  to  obtain  any  statistics  in  regard  to  the  institution. 

A  school  of  much  local  popularitj',  as  well  as  of  great  usefulness  in  the 
central  part  of  the  county,  was  the  ''  Uunterstown  English  and  Classical 
Academy,"  organized  in  1851.  To  Reverend  I.  X.  Hays,  at  present  the  effi- 
cient i)rincipal  of  the  Cumberland  Valle}'  State  Normal  School,  belongs  the 
credit  of  establishing  this  institution.  With  a  zeal,  energy,  and  devotion 
thoroughly  characteristic  of  the  man,  this  earnest  Christian  gentleman, 
who  was  at  that  time  serving  the  Presbyterian  confiregation  at  Hunters- 
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town  as  their  pastor,  feeling  the  urgent  need  of  an  academy  in  that  eom- 
niunit}',  went  to  work  among  the  people  of  Ilunterstown  and  vicinage, 
and  in  a  comparatively  short  time  raised  funds  sufficient  to  erect  and  fur- 
nish comfortably  a  spacious  two-story  brick  building,  with  one  room  on 
each  floor.  Tlie  first  session  of  the  school  opened  November  3,  1852,  with 
John  II.  Clarke,  A.  M.,  as  principal.  Although  ths  school,  as  an  academ}', 
has  been  discontinued  for  some  years,  its  good  influence  is  still  seen  and 
felt  throughout  the  county. 

Parochial  Schools. 

These  have  been  established  bv  the  Catholics  throughout  the  eastern  por- 
tion of  the  county,  whenever  their  numerical  strength  has  been  found  suffi- 
cient to  justify  the  attempt.  Schools  of  this  kind  have  been  organized  at  Me- 
Sherr3-stown,  Mount  Rock,  Xew  Oxford,  Irishtown,  Littlestown,  Bonneau- 
ville,  and  Gettysburg.  The  buildings  in  which  they  are  kept  are  all  fine, 
large  structures,  well  arranged,  well  lighted,  and  well  ventilated,  and  are  fur- 
nished in  the  best  manner.  They  have  an  aggregate  attendance  of  about 
six  hundred  pupils,  and  have  terms  varying  from  six  to  ten  months.  The 
oldest  of  these  schools  is  St.  Joseph's,  at  McSherrystown,  which  is  said  to 
date  as  far  back  as  1800.  Years  ago  it  was  a  pay  school,  but  its  income  is 
now  sufficient  to  make  tuition  free. 

The  Free  School  Syatem. 

Immediately  upon  the  enactment  of  the  Common  school  law  of  1834, 
it  became  a  subject  of  exciting  interest  to  all  classes  of  our  people.  Much 
opposition  to  it  was  soon  developed,  but  most  of  it  arose  from  popular 
misapprehension  and  ignorance  as  to  its  provisions.  All  sorts  of  foolish 
and  extravagant  notions  were  entertained  in  regard  to  it.  Many  believed 
that,  b}'^  promoting  general  intelligence,  it  was  calculated  to  encourage  idle- 
ness and  crime,  that  it  would  be  burdensome  and  oppressive  to  the  tax- 
pa3-er,  and  that  it  would  prove  subversive  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the 
people.  A  knowledge  of  the  fact,  however,  which  by  and  by  began  to  pre- 
vail, that  the  obnoxious  law  was  not  arbitrarj-^  and  compulsory,  but  that  it 
submitted  the  question  of  the  adoption  or  rejection  of  the  common  school 
system  to  a  direct  vote  of  the  people,  tended  greatly  to  quiet  opposition  and 
reconcile  people  to  the  new  order  of  things.  Nevertheless,  much  tact  and 
prudence  were  required  on  the  part  of  its  friends  to  save  the  system  from 
defeat. 

At  the  first  joint  convention  of  county  commissioners  and  school  direct- 
ors, held  in  Gettysburg,  November  4,  1834,  it  was  ascertained  that,  of 
the  seventeen  districts  in  the  count}--,  the  following  had  voted  to  accept  the 
school  law:  Berwick,  Franklin,  Gettysburg,  Hamiltonban,  Huntington, 
Menallen,  and  Straban — seven  ;  non-accepting:  Conowago,  Germany,  Ham- 
ilton, Latimore,  Liberty,  Mount  Joy,  Mount  Pleasant,  Reading,  and  Ty- 
rone— nine.     Cumberland  was  not  represented.     The  convention  resolved 
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to  recommend  the  levying  of  a  school  tax  in  each  accepting  district  equal 
to  double  the  amount  of  State  appropriation  to  such  district. 

At  the  second  convention  of  county  commissioners  and  school  dele- 
gates, held  in  Gettysburg,  May  4, 1835,  it  was  found  that  fourteen  districts 
were  represented.  Of  these,  Berwick,  Cumberland,  Franklin,  Gettysburg, 
Ilamiltonban,  Huntington,  Menallen,  and  Straban,  (eight)  voted  as  accept- 
ing ;  and  Hamilton,  Liberty,  Mount  Pleasant,  Mount  Joy,  Reading,  and 
Tyrone  (six)  voted  as  non-accepting.  A  district  school  tax  of  two  mills 
was  voted  to  be  levied  in  each  of  the  accepting  districts. 

At  the  third  and  last  joint  convention  of  county  commissioners  and 
school  delegates,  held  in  Gettysburg,  May  2,  1836,  it  was  ascertained  that 
all  the  districts  had  voted  to  accept  the  law,  except  Conowago,  Hamilton, 
Latimore,  Mount  Pleasant,  and  Reading. 

Mount  Pleasant  wheeled  into  line  and  accepted  in  1838,  and  Hamilton 
did  the  same  in  1839.  Conowago  accepted  in  1842,  and  Latimore  and  Read- 
ing followed  suit  a  year  or  two  later. 

The  County  Soperintendency. 

The  office  of  county  superintendent,  created  by  the  law  of  18.54,  met  with 
considerable  opposition  in  some  parts  of  the  county.  In  the  rural  districts 
especially,  public  feeling  was  very  decidedly  against  it.  The  free  school 
system  itself  was  bad  enough,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  but  the  ingrafting 
of  the  county  superintendency  upon  it,  was  well  nigh  unbearable.  Through 
blind  prejudice  alone,  the  new  office  was  condemned  without  even  the  for- 
mality of  a  trial.  A  noisy  demagogue  proclaimed  from  every  wayside 
stump  the  iniquity  of  the  legislation  which  imposed  upon  the  public  an 
office  at  once  so  useless  and  burdensome.  People  were  amazingh*  slow  to 
see  and  understand  the  need  for  efficient  supervision  over  the  interests  of 
common  school  education. 

Even  in  some  instances  directors,  who,  it  might  be  presumed,  were 
elected  because  they  were  friendly  to  the  cause,  and  favorable  to  educa- 
tional progress,  undertook  to  nullify  the  law  by  fixing  the  salary  of  the 
superintendent  at  a  figure  so  low  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  him  to  serve, 
thus  rendering  the  office  inoperative.  The  gauntlet  which  the  superin- 
tendenc\'  had  to  run  was  a  severe  one,  and  the  wonder  is  that  it  survived 
the  ordeal. 

The  first  county  superintendent  was  David  Wills,  elected  June  5,  1854, 
at  a  salar}'  of  $300  per  annum.  He  served  a  little  more  than  two  years, 
when  he  resigned.  His  successor  for  the.  unexpired  term  was  Reverend 
Reuben  Hill,  who  was  appointed  September  1,  1856. 

W.  Lee  Campbell  was  elected  May  4,  1857,  at  a  salary  of  $400,  but  he 
relinquished  the  office  at  the  end  of  fifteen  montiis.  J.  Kerr  McHIieny 
was  commissioned  as  his  successor,  Septombor  1.  iSnSS.  He  fi-ll  a  victim 
to  typhoid  fever  in  August,  1859,  and  was  succeeded  by  Jolm  C.  Kllis. 
commissioned  in  October  of  the  same  vear.     Mr.  Ellis  was  elecle<l  at  the 
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tri-ennial  convention  in  May,  1860,  at  a  salary  of  $500,  and  sei-ved  the  full 
term.  In  May,  1863,  Aaron  SLeely,  the  present  incumbent,  wUs  elected  at 
a  salary  of  $500.  The  salary  was  increased  to  $800  at  a  special  conven- 
tion of  directors  held  in  November,  1864.  Reelected  in  May,  1866,  with- 
out opposition,  the  salary  remaining  the  same. 

J.  Howard  Wert  was  elected  in  May,  1869,  at  a  salary  of  $800,  and  tilled 
the  position  for  about  two  years  and  a  half,  when  he  resigned,  and  was 
followed  by  P.  D.  W.  Hankey,  for  the  unexpired  term.  In  May,  1872,  the 
present  incumbent  wa8  again  elected,  at  a  salary  of  $800,  and  reelected  in 
1875,  at  a  salary  of  $1,000. 

Teachers'  Educational  Meetings. 

In  the  Gettysburg  papers  of  November  18,  1834,  appeared  a  notice  to 
the  effect  that  a  meeting  of  the  "Teachers'  Association  of  Adams  County" 
would  be  held  in  Pennsylvania  College,  in  Gettysburg,  on  the  20th  of  the 
same  month.  The  notice  was  signed  by  Frederick  Ashbaugh,  as  secre- 
tary, and  was  dated  October  27.  From  the  fact  that  the  call  was  signed 
by  Mr.  Ashbaugh,  as  secretary,  it  would  seem  that  at  least  one  similar 
meeting  was  held  prior  to  the  one  referred  to,  making  it  one  of  the  earli- 
est teachers'  meetings  held  in  the  State.  But  imfortunately  for  the  com- 
pleteness of  this  sketch,  the  local  press  did  not  publish  the  proceedings 
of  any  of  these  meetings,  and  no  minutes  of  them  are  known  to  exist. 

The  first  teachers'  educational  meeting  held  in  the  count}-  after  the  super- 
intendency  went  into  operation,  convened  at  the  call  of  Superintendent 
Wills,  November  11,  1854,  and  remained  in  session  one  da}'.  Honorable 
T.  H.  Burrowes,  of  Lancaster,  was  present,  and  addressed  the  meeting  in 
an  able  manner.  One  of  the  resolutions  adopted  favored  the  holding  of  at 
least  two  meetings  of  the  Association  each  year.  Fifty  teachers  responded 
to  their  names.     The  attendance  of  citizens  was  small. 

The  second  meeting  of  the  Association  was  held  in  Gettysburg,  on  the 
1st  of  February,  and  remained  in  session  two  days.  Addressed  by  Rev- 
erend R.  Johnson,  W.  L.  Campbell,  Esquire,  Professor  M.  L.  Stoever,  and 
Reverend  T.  T.  Titus. 

The  thii'd  meeting  was  held  in  Gettysburg.  October  2,  3,  and  4,  1855,  and 
was  addressed  by  Doctors  Marsden  and  Stem. 

The  fourth  meeting  was  held  in  Christ  church,  Gettysburg,  February'  7, 
1856,  and  was  addressed  by  Superintendent  Wills,  Revereud  Doctor 
Schmucker,  and  Deputy  State  Superintendent,  Henry  Hickok. 

It  does  not  appear  that  an}'  meetings  of  the  association  were  held  during 
the  next  two  years,  but  on  the  10th  and  11th  of  February,  1859,  at  the  call 
of  Superintendent  Mcllheny,  an  interesting  session  of  two  days  was  held 
in  tlie  puMic  school-building,  in  Gettysburg.  From  this  time  until  1867, 
when  the  county  institute  law  went  into  operation,  meetings  were  held  as 
follows:  New  Oxford,  December  8-10.1859;  New  Oxford,  January  14-17, 
1862 ;  York  Springs,  October  29-31, 1862 ;  Fairfield,  December  29-31, 1863 ; 
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Bendersville,  December  28-30,  1864;    Gettysburg,  October  25-27,1865; 
Littlostown,  November  21-23,  186G. 

In  18(17,  a  five  days'  session  was  lield  at  New  Oxford,  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  county  institute  law,  recently  enacted.  The  attend- 
ance this  year  was  by  far  the  largest  ever  had  in  the  county,  about  one 
hundred  and  twenty -five  teachers  being  present.  Since  that  time  the  in- 
stitute has  met  regularly,  every  year,  in  Gettysburg,  with  nearly  a  full 
attendance  of  teachers. 


ALLEGHENY  COUNTY— James  Dickson. 

The  educational  history  of  Allegheny  county  being  so  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  history  of  the  cities  of  Pittsburg  and  Allegheny,  which 
cities  were,  until  quite  recently,  under  the  same  general  supervision  as  that 
of  the  county,  makes  it  very  difficult,  under  the  rulings  of  the  department, 
in  the  space  allowed  to  present  anything  like  a  full  sketch  of  our  educational 
history.  Especially  is  this  true  in  reference  to  the  early  enactments  of  tlie 
Legislature,  the  history  of  educational  associations  which  were  held  con- 
jointly by  the  cities  and  county,  as  well  as  of  the  higher  institutions  of 
learning  which,  although  located  in  the  cities,  have  been  supported  liberally 
by  the  county. 

For  a  very  full  description  of  early  educational  enterprises  north  of 
the  river,  I  am  indebted  to  my  venerable  friend.  Reverend  Daniel  Nevin, 
who  has  been  connected  with  our  educational  interests  perhaps  longer  than 
any  man  now  living  in  the  county,  and  who  has  done  so  much,  as  a  culti- 
vated christian  teacher,  to  advance  the  cause  of  true  education,  as  well  as  by 
a  pure  life  to  elevate  the  teacher's  profession.  Mr.  Nevin's  descri]ition  will 
serve  to  illustrate  not  only  the  condition  of  our  early  elementary  schools, 
but  it  will  also  give  an  idea  of  the  general  growth  of  education  in  our 
county. 

Earliest  Elementary  Schools  iu  Allegheny  County  North  and  West  or  Ohio  and  Allegheny  Rivers. 

The  greater  part  of  Allegheny  county  lying  north  and  west  of  the  Ohio 
and  Allegheny  rivers  was,  down  to  the  commencement  of  this  century, 
and,  indeed,  sometime  after,  in  a  state  of  semi-barbarism.  Schools  were 
almost  unknown  outside  of  Allegheny  town.  Several  causes,  physical  and 
civil,  liad  concurred  to  retard  the  progress  of  first-class  settlements  in  this 
direction.  The  soil,  awa}'  frcmi  the  alluvial  lowlands,  was  generally  thin, 
and  difficult  of  cultivation;  unlike  that  of  the  southern  and  eastern  divi- 
sions of  the  county.  It  so  happened,  also,  that  extensive  grants  of  un- 
seated lands  were  held  here,  whicli.  with  disputed  titles  to  numerous  tracts 
beside,  long  served  to  hold  the  primeval  forest  intact  for  miles  together 
over  the  district.  Schools  were  consequently  few  and  far  between  during 
the  first  quarter  of  the  century;  and   such  as  wore  started  seenuMl  little 
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better  than  a  travesty'  on  the  name.  A  rude  log  cabin,  centrally'  located, 
near  some  country  church,  if  such  existed,  was  the  primitive  school-house, 
where  rudimentary  "  schooling  "  was  imparted  to  such  children  and  youth 
as  could  be  spared  from  work,  found  scattered  over  a  circuit  of  country 
twelve  or  fifteen  miles  in  extent.  The  school-master  employed  was  gen- 
erally, not  always,  some  strolling  pedagogue,  whom  fortune  or  chance  had 
brought  into  the  settlement.  Neither  board  of  directors  nor  examining 
committee  was  thought  of  as  essential ;  no  approved  testimonials  of  char- 
acter or  qualifications  were  required  from  the  vagrant  teacher.  Usually 
the  latter,  on  his  own  motion,  traversed  the  district  with  subscription 
paper  in  hand,  procuring  for  himself  the  names  of  scholars,  and  when  a 
paying  complement  was  obtained,  proceeded  to  open  the  school  altogether 
on  his  private  account.  About  the  year  1820,  'Squire  John  Neely  opened 
a  subscription  school  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Big  Sewickly  creek, 
which  may  be  taken  as  a  sample  of  primitive  elementar^'^  schools  through- 
out this  portion  of  the  county.  The  sparsely  settled  district,  from  the 
several  parts  of  which  his  scholars  found  their  way,  through  woods  and 
clearings,  to  the  school-house,  embraced  an  area  extending  six  or  eight 
miles  in  every  direction  from  the  seat  of  rustic  instruction.  Ills  schedule 
of  studies  was  homely  and  circumscribed ;  his  recitations  being  limited  to 
spelling  lessons  from  the  "  United  States  Speller;"  reading  exercises  from 
the  New  Testament;  and  sums  in  "ciphering"  from  the  "AVestern  Calcu- 
lator." Penmanship  formed  the  salient  feature  and  highest  accomplishment 
of  the  school ;  for  which — cop}'  books  once  procured — inexpensive  materials 
were  ever  found  close  at  hand,  viz:  goose  quills  (had  for  the  asking)  for 
pens,  and  the  purple  juice  of  poke-weed  berries  for  ink.  From  humble 
beginnings  in  experimental  science  there  is  still  a  tendency  toward  per- 
fection. So,  a  few  years  later  Mr.  Bo^'d,  an  itenerant  bachelor  of  Scotch 
parentage,  having  superseded  Mr.  Neely  in  the  school,  introduced  some 
important  additions  to  its  curriculum  of  studies,  namely:  English  gram- 
mar, and  a  "  Key  to  the  "Western  Calculator."  The  role  of  improvement 
was  now  inaugurated ;  one  of  Mr.  Bo3'd's  successors  added  some  time 
later  to  the  branches  named,  the  "Outlines  of  Geography." 

Academies.  » 

In  the  spring  of  1838,  Messrs.  William  M.  Nevin  and  John  B.  Camp 
established  an  academy  for  boys  in  Sewickley  valley,  twelve  miles  below 
Pittsburg.  This  institution,  known  in  its  time  as  the  "  Sewickley  Acad- 
emj- ,"  and  subsequently  as  the  "  Old  Sewickley  Academy,"  was  intrinsi- 
cally a  select  boarding-school,  which  afi"orded  a  classical  or  commercial 
education,  as  desired,  to  its  pupils,  preparing  them  either  for  college  or 
the  counting-room.  Its  patronage  was  obtained  chiefly  from  the  neigh- 
boring cities  of  Pittsburg  and  Allegheny.  After  a  brief,  though  flourish- 
ing existence  of  three  and  a  half  years,  its  career  was  terminated  suddenly 
in  the  fall  of  1841,  by  the  withdrawal  from  its  head  of  Professor  Nevin, 
who  had  accepted  an  invitation  to  a  professorship  tendered  him  from  Mar- 
shall College,  at  Mercersburg,  Pennsylvania. 
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One  year  later,  in  the  fail  of  1842,  the  revived  or  "  new  "  Sewickley 
Academy  was  inaugurated,  by  the  well-known  philanthropist  Reverend 
Joseph  S.  Travelli,  then  just  returned  from  Singapoj-e,  oft"  the  coast  of  Ma- 
lacca, where  he  had  been  employed  for  several  years,  together  with  his 
wife,  in  missionary'  labors.  Commencing  with  but  indiflerent  buildings 
for  his  purpose,  Mr.  Travelli  soon  vindicated,  by  the  character  and  growth 
of  his  school,  its  claim  to  the  tiUe  of  a  first-class  scientific,  classical,  and 
commercial  academy.  Perhaps  no  other  institution  in  the  county  has 
ever  so  strictly  represented  in  its  dominant  characteristics  the  mind  and 
marked  individuality  of  its  principal,  as  did  his  during  its  best  days.  His 
talents  were  of  the  popular  order,  his  manners  persuasive,  and  his  fluent 
speech  admirably  adapted  to  conciliate.  His  morning  talks  in  the  school- 
room, spontaneous,  earnest,  and  full  of  simplicity,  enforced,  as  they  still 
were,  whilst  he  sat  before  his  assembled  boys,  by  the  enchantment  of  his 
sympathetic  yet  penetrating  dark  eyes,  served  all  along  during  tiie  twenty- 
two  j^ears  of  his  academic  control,  to  enkindle  responsive  enthusiasm,  and 
to  infold  his  courses  of  instruction  with  a  semi-romantic  interest.  It  was 
noteworthy  how  quickly  the  different  assistant  teachers,  employed  bv  him 
in  his  class-rooms  during  those  years,  realized  and  conformed  to  his  ideas, 
learned  to  think  and  teach  like  him,  and  became  thoroughlj^  inoculated 
with  his  educational  zeal.  Mr.  Travelli  found  his  precedent — which  he 
reverently  followed — in  the  celebrated  school  of  Doctor  Arnold,  of  Rugliy, 
the  renowed  English  educator.  The  academy,  taken  throughout  its  ex- 
tended career  generally,  contained  in  its  class-rooms  from  forty  to  fifty 
boarding  pupils,  together  with  a  contingent  about  half  as  large,  from  the 
neighborhood,  of  day  scholars.  The  old  style  of  summer  and  winter  ses- 
sions— five  months  each — was  then  maintained.  It  is  onlj'  due,  to  add 
that  not  a  few  men  in  Pittsburg  and  its  vicinity  to-day,  formerly  pupils  at 
this  institution — men  prominent  in  manufacturing  and  commercial  circles, 
or  distinguished  in  the  learned  professions — still  proudly  acknowledge 
their  obligations  to  tlieir  old  preceptor,  and  love  to  speak  of  that  plastic 
ability  with  which,  long  ago  in  the  golden  years  of  his  prime,  he  molded 
their  3'outhful  habits  of  thought  and  action.  In  18G4,  JNIr.  Travelli,  bv  the 
advice  of  his  friends,  closed  the  doors  of  his  academy;  domestic  bereave- 
ment and  broken  health  having  then  greatl}'  impaired  his  wonted  energy-, 
and  blighted  the  old  enthusiasm. 

Female  Seminaries. 

The  Edgeworth  Ladies'  Seminary,  organized  primarily  during  the  fall  of 
1825,  in  the  city  of  Pittsburg,  was  the  first  institution  of  the  kind,  of  lii£rh 
rank,  started  west  of  the  Allegheny  mountains.  Previously  to  that  period 
the  daughters  of  our  opulent  families  had  been  sent  to  eastern  seminaries 
for  their  higher  and  ornamental  education.  The  foundress  of  this  pioneer 
institution  was  Mrs.  Mary  Gould  Olver,  an  English  lady,  distinsiuisiied  for 
her    mental    en^lowments,  for  her  fine    presence,  ami    graceful    manners. 
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Her  school  was  well  sustained  from  the  outset ;  yet  in  order  that  the  im- 
portant experiment  might  be  tested  amid  surroundings  more  congenial,  the 
enterprise  was  transfeirod,  after  two  years,  to  Braddock's  Fields,  ten  miles 
distant  from  the  old  cit}'  limits.  In  that  then  rural  and  romantic  locality, 
hallowed  by  pathetic  reminiscences,  the  seminary,  having  been  installed  in 
extensive  buildings  and  converted  strictlj"^  into  a  boarding  school,  was 
maintained  successfully  throughout  a  ten  years'  leasehold  of  the  property. 
Pupils  were  attracted  thither  by  the  high  reputation  of  the  school,  even 
from  adjoining  States,  notably  from  Ohio ;  many  having  come  from  Co- 
lumbus, Cincinnati,  Marietta,  and  other  cities  to  enjoy  the  monopoly  of 
polite  learning  it  possessed  at  the  time.  Indeed,  throughout  that  entire 
decade  the  seminary  buildings  were  filled  to  overHowing,  having  usually 
numbered  within  their  walls,  during  the  long  sessions,  from  sixt}-  to  seventy 
buxom  students.  During  those  years,  as  might  be  expected,  an  efficient 
corps  of  teachers  was  maintained,  among  whom,  besides  ladies  of  talent, 
were  several  gentlemen  afterwards  somewhat  distinguished  in  their  profes- 
sions, viz  :  Mr.  John  Chislett,  the  first  superintendent  of  the  Allegheny 
cemetery,  and  original  designer  of  its  beautifully  outlaid  grounds  ;  Mr. 
Henry  Watkins,  a  native  of  England,  who,  having  subsequenth-  returned 
to  London,  attained  celebrity  as  a  miniature  portrait  painter,  patronized 
by  the  Queen  and  ro3'al  houshold ;  and  Mr.  William  M.  Nevin,  now  the 
venerable  Professor  of  Belles  Lettres  at  Franklin  and  Marshall  College, 
Lancaster.  In  1837  the  Edgeworth  Seminary  was  removed  to  Sewickley 
valley,  Mrs.  Olver  having  previously  purchased  land  and  erected  spacious 
and  costly  buildings  there  for  its  reception. 

In  that  new  and  charming  location  her  school  still  maintained  its  prestige, 
and  continued  to  flourish  during  the  succeeding  five  j-ears,  until  1842,  when 
alas,  its  accomplished  principal,  having  at  last  succumbed  to  a  chronic 
malady,  was  taken  away  in  her  fifty-eighth  year  from  her  earthly  labors. 
Following  close  on  her  decease,  and  the  withdrawal  of  that  cunning  hand 
which  for  seventeen  years  had  so  finely  fashioned  and  upheld  its  fortunes, 
this  eldest  of  western  female  seminaries  began  to  languish,  and  about  a 
3'ear  after  went  into  temporary  suspension. 

The  second  era,  as  it  might  be  termed,  of  the  Edgeworth  Seminary  opened 
with  the  spring  of  1846.  The  institution  was  revived  by  the  Rev  D.  E. 
Nevin  and  from  a  small  enrolment  of  pupils  at  the  commencement,  soon 
attained  a  successful  emulation  in  point  of  numbers  with  its  best  days  in 
the  past. 

The  resuscitated  school  was  conducted  on  the  same  general  plan  which 
had  characterized  its  earlier  management;  a  similar  course  of  studies,  use- 
ful and  ornamental,  being  maintained,  and  a  like  prominence  given  to  the 
moral  training  and  religious  culture  of  its  pupils.  The  seminary,  how- 
ever, was  in  no  sense  a  denominational  institution,  nor  subject  at  any  time 
to  ecclesiastical  supervision  or  control.  From  the  liberal  patronage  it  en- 
joyed throughout  this  second  era  of  its  existence,  it  was  indeed  chiefly  in- 
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debtofl  to  Episcopalian  and  Presbyterian  families  of  Pittsburg,  Allegheny, 
and  their  opulent  suburbs.  In  the  fall  of  1852,  after  a  prosperous  admin- 
istration of  six  and  a  half  years,  Mr.  Nevin,  on  account  of  impaired  health, 
retired  from  the  institution,  having  transferred  its  control  to  Mr.  Samuel 
E.  Williams,  for  some  years  till  then  Professor  of  Natural  Sciences  at  Jef- 
ferson College,  Canonsburg.  Under  Professor  Williams'  able  manage- 
ment, the  school  continued,  during  the  brief  two  years  in  which  he  re- 
mained at  its  head,  to  maintain  its  place  firmly  in  the  public  confidence. 
His  lamented  withdrawal  in  the  autumn  of  1854,  to  accept  the  presidency 
of  a  similar  institution  at  Lexington,  Kentucky,  left  for  his  successor,  to 
say  the  least,  a  place  which  his  popular  incumbency  had  now  rendered  it 
difficult  to  fill.  During  the  following  ten  years  which  then  intervened  be- 
tween the  relinquishment  of  its  control  by  Professor  Williams  and  its  final 
dissolution,  the  seminary  became  the  property,  first,  of  Reverend  Henry  R. 
Wilson,  D.  D.,  now  secretary  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication, 
New  York,  by  whom  it  was  run  for  the  space  of  three  years ;  and  then, 
by  what  proved  to  be  its  final  change  of  management,  it  passed  under  the 
control  of  Reverend  Aaron  Williams,  D.  D.,  and  so  continued  for  the  re- 
mainder of  its  existence.  In  the  month  of  February,  1805,  the  venerated 
buildings  were  consumed  by  fire ;  and  thus  this  pioneer  seminary  of  the 
West,  which,  during  thirty -five  years  in  all  of  active  existence,  had  bestowed 
its  priceless  educational  treasures  upon  thousands  of  households  over  the 
land,  jxissed  away  at  length,  through  that  holocaust,  to  the  domains  of  his- 
tory and  tradition. 

I  am  able  only,  for  want  of  space  in  the  report,  and  sufficient  time  to 
collect  data,  to  give  a  very  succinct  local  history  of  a  few  districts  in  my 
jurisdiction.  These  districts  are  chosen,  however,  from  various  localities, 
so  as  to  represent,  as  fully  as  possible,  the  local  history  of  the  county : 

Moon  Township. 

Moon  is  one  of  the  original  townships  of  Allegheny  county.  Probably 
the  first  school-house  was  on  the  farm  of  Joshua  Meek.  However,  there 
was  a  building  almost  as  early  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Philip  Riccords.  Mr. 
George  Morrison  says :  "  I  attended  school  in  the  latter  buildiug  more 
than  eighty  3'-ears  ago."  Matthew  Province  and  Robert  Gibsou  taught  in 
the  township  at  a  very  early  period. 

« 

Findley. 

Findley  was  formed  from  a  part  of  Moon,  Jnnuary,  1822.  It  is  thought 
that  the  first  school-house  was  erected  on  the  fxrm  now  owned  by  John 
Twyford,  about  1795.  Mr.  Layney  was  the  first  teacher  who  taught  in 
this  house.  Robert  Christy  and  Dr.  John  Pollock,  who  afterwards  be- 
came a  celebrated  physician,  were  earl}'  teachers.  An  academy  was  or- 
ganized in  Clinton  about  1825,  by  John  Cloud,  who  subsequently  studied 
theology  au<l  became  a  missionary. 
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Doctor  Charles  Morgan,  Andrew  Wallace,  Reverend  Samuel  Wjlson,  D. 
D.,  of  Xenia,  Ohio,  were  students  in  this  academy. 

There  was  a  very  determined  opposition  to  the  school  law  of  1834. 
Doctor  John  Pollock,  Andrew  McLeister,  Samuel  Moloney,  John  "NV.  Stew- 
art, Hugh  Burton,  and  William  Erwin  were  among  the  substantial  friends 
of  the  new  law. 

'•Linnean  Academy  and  Normal  Seminary"  was  organized  and  com- 
menced its  work  at  Clinton,  on  the  third  Monday  of  March,  1865.  The 
principals,  James  Dickson  and  James  A.  Dunbar,  were  very  much  encour- 
aged by  a  liberal  patronage.  The  school  continued  to  prosper  here  for  two 
years,  when  the  principals  were  obliged  to  abandon  the  enterprise  for  want 
of  suitable  buildings.  The  school  was  removed  to  Mansfield,  Allegheny 
county,  and  commenced  its  first  term  there  March  18,  1867. 

High  schools  were  taught  in  Clinton,  usually  with  fair  success,  by  Messrs. 
Irons,  Yeasy,  and  Bailey. 

North  Fayette. 

Fayette  derived  its  name  from  General  LaFayette,  and  was  erected  a 
township  in  1790. 

Mr.  John  P.  Ewing  says :  "  I  think  Adam  Potter,  John  McGregor,  and 
Samuel  Thompson  were  the  first  directors  of  the  schools  of  Xorth  Fayette. 
The  location  of  the  first  school-house,  in  our  township,  was  between  George 
McKee's  and  Amos  Ewing's,  near  the  site  of  the  S.  Blakely  house.  The 
schools  in  early  day  were  taught  by  men  from  Ireland.  Having  no  trade 
nor  any  other  means  of  support,  they  credited  themselves  capable  of  teach- 
ing school.  1  commenced  to  teach  in  1831,  and  for  teaching  the  poor  I 
drew  my  pay  from  the  county  treasury.  I  bought  all  the  books  and  sta- 
tionery needed  by  the  poor  children,  and  put  the  amount  expended  in  this 
way  into  my  bill.  I  taught  the  first  year  the  new  school  law  was  in  force. 
The  sub-committee  of  the  schools  called  in  the  aid  of  some  learned  man  or 
men  for  the  purpose  of  examining  teachers.  I  think  Doctor  Grier  and  Rev- 
erend Rodgers  were  the  first  examining  committee  under  the  new  law.  The 
law  was  strongly  opposed  at  first,  and  it  was  said  that  it  was  hard  to  un- 
derstand. There  were,  undoubtedly,  many  mistakes  made  by  the  expound- 
ers. John  Nicholson,  John  Peoples,  and  myself  are  three,  I  remember, 
who  taught  the  first  year  after  the  new  law  was  in  force," 

Mr.  Andrew  Dickson  saj's  it  is  his  belief  that  the  oldest  school-house  was 
located  on  the  McElhaney  farm,  on  the  Steubenville  pike.  Another  very 
old  school-house  was  located  on  the  Best  farm,  above  Noblestown.  Wil- 
liam Cavit  taught  for  several  years  in  the  Best  school-house. 

Among  the  early  friends  of  the  school  law  might  be  named  Doctor  Banks, 
John  P,  Ewing,  Andrew  Dickson,  Andrew  Pierce,  William  Cavit.  and  Wil- 
liam McElhany. 

An  anecdote  is  related  by  Mr.  Dickson  of  an  Irishman,  named  Gibson, 
who  was  engaged  in  "rearing  the  tender  mind,  and  teaching  the  young  idea 
how  to  shoot."     On   his   way  to  his  temple  of  learning,   Gibson  would 
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stop  at  Torrence's  tavern,  and  warm  up  by  taking  a  morning  dram.  He 
began  to  tliink  that  the  gill  tuml)lers,  then  in  use,  did  not  hold  enough, 
and  one  morning,  probably  being  more  thirsty  than  usual,  he  asked  thf»  bar- 
keeper if  that  was  a  dram.  The  bar-keeper  replied  that  it  was.  "Well," 
said  Gibson,  '*!  think  it  is  only  a  scruple."  The  love  of  "distilled  damna- 
tion "  had  grown  upon  this  early  teacher,  and  he  had  evidently  begun  to 
think  that  if  three  scruples  made  one  drachm,  he  could  easily  take  nine 
scruples  at  one  fell  swoop. 

St.  riair. 

Mr.  Thomas  Algeo  informs  me  that  the  first  teachers  in  Lower  St.  Clair 
township  were  Alexander  Steele,  James  Turbert,  John  Hanna,  Joseph  Mc- 
Gibnev,  and  H.  Ingraham.  Many  good  teachers  were  employed,  and  not 
a  few  of  our  best  citizens  were  educated  in  the  rudimentary  schools  of  that 
day  in  Lower  St.  Clair.  The  poor  law  of  1822  was  not  a  success.  The 
l:iw  of  1834  was  immediately  adopted,  and  went  into  effect  in  1835.  Among 
its  earl}'  friends  were  Alexander  Carnahan,  William  Dilworth,  John  Mur- 
ray, Henry  Ingraham,  George  McGibney,  and  many  others.  Alexander 
Caraahan,  William  Dilworth,  Henry  Ingraham,  and  John  Murray,  were 

members  of  the  first  board   under  the  act  of  1834.     James  Turbert, 

Haj's, Slater,  George  McGibney,  Benjamin  Goss,  and  Samuel  Bald- 
ridge,  were  the  first  teachers  under  the  act.  There  are  two  i)rivate  schools 
in  the  bounds  of  this  township,  a  Catholic  parochial  school  and  German 
grammar  school. 

Scott  Township. 

Mr.  W.  Fulmer  says  :  "  The  law  of  1822  was  not  successful.  The  poor 
would  not  apply  for  assistance,  and  became  verj'  indignant  when  their 
neighbors  reported  for  them,  and  secured  assistance.  The  law  of  1834 
was  more  friendl}'  received,  and  was  accepted  at  the  first  election.  There 
were  a  few  men  who  worked  hard  against  it.  On  the  da}'^  of  election  nearly 
every  man  in  the  township  was  out ;  they  decided  to  discuss  the  question, 
and  they  organized  for  that  purpose  by  electing  Colonel  William  Lea 
chairman.  After  hearing  speeches  both  for  and  against  the  law,  Doctor 
James  MeCullj^  moved  that  they  would  vote,  by  the  friends  of  the  law 
crossing  over  the  stream  in  front  of  the  house,  and  those  opposed,  to  stay 
where  they  were.  The  opponents  of  the  law  thought  that  there  was  no 
doubt  of  their  success;  but  when  McCully  called  on  the  friends  of  educa- 
tion to  follow  him,  there  was  a  rush  to  see  who  would  get  over  first,  and 
the  opponents  were  surprised  to  see  that  they  were  in  the  minority. 

The  territory  now  forming  Scott  township  was  then  part  of  Upper  St. 
Clair.  And  of  the  six  directors  first  elected,  five  were  in  the  end  now 
forming  Scott ;  they  were  James  Flecher,  Doctor  James  McCullj^  Henry 
Bellzhoover,  Esquire,  Colonel  Lea,  and  James  Long.  They  were  all 
friends  of  the  law.  Among  other  prominent  friends  of  education,  we 
might  mention  Honorable  Judge  William  Kerr,  J.  A.  Robb,  Esquire,  and 
2  School  Report. 
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John  Turner.     The  first  teachers  under  the  act  were  Doctor  J.  3.  Stilly 
and  James  Irwin. 

In  1855,  what  is  known  as  Mt.  Lebanon  Academy  was  built.  The  men 
who  took  the  most  active  part  in  this  enterprise,  were  J.  H.  Robb,  Dr.  Mc- 
Cormick,  Colonel  William  Espy,  W.  Douglass,  Adam  Amin,  and  Henry 
Bockstoce.  The  teachers  were  in  the  order  named ;  Messrs.  Campbell, 
Gettus,  Park,  Hastings,  Reed,  and  Mrs.  Douthett. 

Plum. 

In  1834,  Plum  township  comprised  within  its  territory  what  is  now  Pat- 
ton  township.  At  the  election  there  held  the  opposition  was  so  strong, 
that  the  school  system  was  rejected.  The  opposition  came  principally  from 
old  men.  who  had  raised  their  families  and  educated  them  at  their  own  ex- 
pense ;  but,  in  the  course  of  the  next  year,  the  minds  of  the  people  under- 
went considerable  change,  and  in  1835  the  common  schools  were  adopted, 
but  not  organized  until  the  winter  of  183G-*7. 

The  first  board  of  directors  consisted  of  David  Bowman,  David  Kuhns, 
Uriah  Stewart,  George  Morrison,  and  Samuel  Snodgrass. 

In  accordance  with  the  law  of  that  day,  each  school  was  a  sub-district, 
under  the  supervision  of  a  local  committee.  Plum  was  divided  into  nine 
or  at  most  ten  sub-districts,  and  a  joint  district,  the  latter  at  Turtle  creek. 

Of  the  nine  or  ten  houses  originally  built,  five  or  six  are  within  the  pres- 
ent limits  of  Plum  township. 

Among  the  early  teachers  were  John  Cupples,  Charles  Heany,  Riley  Mc- 
Laughlin, James  Sharp,  William  Walker,  Harry  Smith,  and  Alexander 
Thompson. 

Awaj'^  back,  however,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century  and  beginning 
of  the  present  there  was  a  log  school-house  near  the  residence  of  John  Mc- 
Elwain,  close  to  Logan's  ferry.  In  this  house  for  many  years  Patrick 
Murty  taught  a  country  school.  He  was  a  native  of  Ireland,  and  had  re- 
ceived in  that  country  an  excellent  education ;  but,  like  most  of  his  coun- 
trymen of  that  day,  he  loved  his  grog ;  but  at  a  time  when  each  one  took  his 
•  dram  three  times  a  day,  and  thought  it  did  him  good,  this  peculiarity  in 
Patrick  was  but  little  noticed,  and  Master  Murty  was  the  wonder  of  the 
•county.  Many  young  men  of  that  day  came  from  a  distance  to  him  to 
'learn  the  art  of  surveying  lands. 

Reverend  Osborn  and  Reverend  S.  M.  McClung  served  as  directors  and 
-examiners  under  the  law  of  1834. 

I  am  indebted  to  a  very  intelligent  and  zealous  friend  of  education  for 
'.the  following  description  of  Harrison  and  vicinity.     He  says: 

"  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  information  I  have  been  able  to  pick  up  in 
regard  to  the  early  history  of  the  schools  of  Harrison  township,  is  meager 
in  the  extreme.  In  the  absence  of  any  records,  I  have  been  compelled  to 
fall  back  on  '  tradition  '  and  the  testimony  of  the  '  elders,'  and  these 
same  '  elders  '  seem  to  be  much  better  posted  on  the  physical  progress  of 
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the  State,  county,  and  township,  than  on  the  educational.  They  can  tell 
all  about  the  beginning,  progress,  completion,  and  existence  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania canal;  of  all  the  panics  and  hard  times  since  1800;  some  of  them 
all  about  the  war  of  1812,  and  the  times  after  the  war ;  but  when  you  begin 
to  talk  •  school-house  '  to  them,  their  memory  becomes  cloudy  and  uncer- 
tain. And  thus  it  happens  that  any  information  I  can  give  you  will  be 
mostly  under  the  head  of  '  general  remarks  ' — one  of  the  topics  on  the  list 
left  with  me. 

Of  the  "history  of  the  schools  and  teachers  prior  to  the  law  of  1822,  I 
can  tell  you  nothing.  About  that  time  Harrison  township  was  a  part  of  a 
much  larger  township,  and  it  don't  seem  that  any  of  the  school-houses 
were  located  in  this  particular  section  of  it.  The  '  boys  and  girls  '  of  that 
date,  any  of  them  that  I  have  talked  to,  seem  to  have  got  their  '  lamin' ' 
in  what  are  now  Fawn  and  West  Deer  townships.  Tarentum  borough,  and 
some  of  them  in  the  wilds  of  Butler  county.  There  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  a  school-house  within  the  present  limits  of  our  township  in  1822. 
About  1825  or  1830,  the  first  house  was  built,  situated  on  the  Freeport 
road,  about  half  a  mile  west  of  John  Harrison's  ;  a  log  budding,  with  clap- 
board roof,  the  clap-boards  being  not  nailed  on,  but  '  rafted  on  '  with  tim- 
bers laid  across  their  ends.  The  principal  patrons  of  this  school  were  the 
Kams  and  Clawson  families,  now  nearly  extinct  in  the  township,  and  the 
Beales  family. 

"  The  most  noted  events  in  the  school,  were  the  energy  and  enterprise  ex- 
hibited by  the  young  men,  and  women,  too,  in  the  annual  '  barring  out.' 
The  '  article  '  was  always  drawn  with  a  business  exactness,  that  would  have 
done  credit  to  a  modern  '  bill  of  exchange,'  and  withal  so  comprehensive 
in  its  scope  as  to  insure  complete  satisfaction  with  the  '  treat ' — the  tastes 
of  all  being  consulted.  I  have  learned  that  not  only  was  the  item  •  whis- 
key '  invariably  down  as  to  quantity,  but  the  'proof  was  specified,  and 
the  particular  distillery  (there  were  lots  of  them  around)  from  which  it 
must  come.  Our  primitive  school  children  in  this  township,  I  am  proud 
to  say,  were  not  devoid  of  taste.  As  to  the  teachers  in  this  original  school, 
I  have  not  the  names  of  any.  A  characteristic  of  one  of  them  struck  me 
as  being  of  such  an  amiable  kind,  and  produced  results  so  pleasing  and 
beneficial,  that  I  hint  it  to  you  as  being  perhaps  worthy  of  resurrection. 
He  was  an  Irishman,  and  says  my  relator,  of  an  afternoon  when  scholars 
were  getting  dull,  and  time  was  hanging  heavy,  '  he  would  take  ofi"  his 
coat,  roll  up  his  sleeves,  get  out  in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  and  dance  them 
as  beautiful  a  "jig ''  as  ever  you  saw  in  your  life." 

Soon  after  the  passage  of  the  public  school  act,  steps  were  taken  for  the 
formation  of  a  district  in  this,  then  Fawn  township,  and  in  1836  three 
buildings  were  put  up.  They  occupied  the  sites  of  our  present  three  hill 
schools,  and  I  think  it  somewhat  remarkable  that  these  sites  have  never 
since  been  changed,  and  that  thej'  now  seem  to  be  in  the  *  centers  of  popu- 
lation.' They  were  all  log,  'chunked  and  daubed.' and  witli  the  clapboard 
roof  mentioned  above. 
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Mr.  Washington  Beales,  a  prominent  stock  importer  and  raiser  in  our 
township,  tells  me  his  father  was  contractor  for  the  upper  one,  near  Free- 
port,  and  that  they  had  a  '"raising,"'  finishing  and  roofing  the  building  in 
one  day,  and  a  big  dance  in  it  the  same  evening. 

The  first  teacher  in  the  upper,  or  >o.  1  school,  was  James  Newman.  I 
have  been  unable  to  learn  the  names  of  any  others.  In  regard  to  the  ''ex- 
amlng  committees,"  1  find  that  when  any  examination  was  made  the  board 
did  it,  and  it  was  confined  mainly  to  ascertaining  the  applicant's  abilitj'  to 
niukc  or  mend  a  pen.  Jf  the  board  satisfied  themselves  that  an  applicant 
would  be  equal  to  the  emergency  on  eveiy  occasion  in  the  school-room 
(and  these  occasions  were  very  frequent,  •  when  a  pen  "  let  down  too  much "' 
or  ''  didn't  let  down  enough,"  and  if  be  wasn't  too  high-toned  on  the  ques- 
tion of  salary,  he  was  pretty  sure  to  pass.  In  those  days  "  No  women  need 
apply."  The  "  growth  of  the  system  "  has  perhaps  been  slow,  up  to  what 
you  find  it  to-day. 

Patton  Township. 

Doctor  Robinson  says :  "The  first  school-house  in  Patton  was  built  in 
1796,  on  what  is  known  as  the  Johnston  farm,  one  mile  east  of  Monroeville. 
Thomas  Harriss,  David  H.  Martin,  and  Ephraim  Robinson  were  among 
the  first  teachers.  They  were  i>aid  four  dollars  per  pupil  for  a  term  of 
twelve  mouths.  When  the  school  numbered  twenty-five  scholars,  the 
teachers  kept  an  "open  school,"  i.  e.,  additional  scholars  were  not  charged. 
The  school  law  of  18.S4  was  accepted  immediately,  and  the  first  directors 
were  Joel  Monroe,  Matthew  Snodgrass,  and  William  Filbrook.  Among 
the  first  teachers  were  James  Watt,  Thomas  Evans,  McDowell,  Thomas 
Petrie,  and  Charles  Ilaney.  A  select  school,  known  as  "Tranquil  Re- 
treat," was  founded  by  the  Reverend  Doctor  Gill,  in  182T.  Thomas  Sproul, 
D.  D.,  Doctor  Beatty,  Honorable  Thomas  Mellon,  Honorable  Judge  Sut- 
ton, Thomas  McConnell,  Esquire,  Doctor  William  Miller,  and  Doctor 
James  Dufl",  were  educated  at  this  school.  The  school  was  continued  until 
the  death  of  Reverend  Gill,  in  1846. 

Wilkin<i  Township. 

Wilkins  was  erected  from  a  part  of  Pitt,  in  November,  1821.  It  was 
named  from  Judge  Wilkins.  Subscription  schools,  taught  in  log  huts, 
were  common  from  1790.  Probably  the  earliest  house  was  located  on  a 
farm  owned  by  one  Hoiner,  near  the  present  city  limits. 

The  law  of  1834  was  nearly  defeated.  Mr.  James  Kelly,  Reverend 
James  Graham.  James  Morrow.  John  Morrow,  Charles  Snively,  Emanuel 
Stotlcr,  Colonel  Hawkins.  Isaac  Mills,  and  the  families  of  Johnstons  and 
Wilsons  were  the  firm  supporters  of  the  law. 

James  Graham.  Emanuel  Stotler,  Christopher  Snively,  James  Kelly. 
David  Gilleland,  and  John  Stoner,  were  the  first  directors.  Reverend 
James  Graham  was  the  examiner  for  many  years.  Mr.  James  Kelly  has 
been  a  school  director  in  the  township  almost  consecutively  for  forty  years. 
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The  present  directors  in  this  township  are  among  the  most  liberal  in  the 
count}-.  Their  schools  will  compare  favorably  with  the  best  district  schools 
in  the  State. 

Bellevue  Borough  School  District— A  Retrospect. 

Until  a  few  j^ears  ago  what  is  now  known  as  Bellevue  borough  was  lit- 
erally in  the  woods.  Towards  the  close  of  the  war,  however,  there  was  an 
influx  from  the  cities  to  this  undulating  and  picturesque  locality,  which, 
at  that  time,  formed  the  southern  boundary  of  Ross  township.  With  this 
inflow,  a  desire  for  increased  educational  facilities  was  manifested.  At 
that  time  a  small  brick  building,  containing  one  room,  in  which  the  pupils 
yearly  went  through  a  six  months'  routine  of  tangled  studies,  was  all  the 
means  possessed  for  the  intellectual  development  of  the  children  of  the 
district.  To  improve  this  condition  of  things  it  was  thought  desirable  that 
the  district  should  be  formed  into  a  borough,  and  a  new  order  of  things  estab- 
lished. Within  the  prescribed  limits  there  were,  all  told,  about  two  hun- 
dred inhabitants.  The  necessary  measures  were  then  taken,  and  a  borough 
and  new  school  district  were  formed.  On  the  nth  of  September,  186", 
the  first  meeting  of  directors  was  held,  the  following  persons  having  been 
declared  elected,  by  the  voters  of  the  borough,  to  fill  that  position  :  Wil- 
liam Roseburgh,  Richard  Straw,  John  Snodgrass,  Thomas  BakeAvell,  J.  J. 
East.  Hugh  Claney. 

The  board  having  organized  by  the  election  of  Thomas  Bakewell  for 
president  and  John  Snodgrass  for  secretary',  at  once  proceeded  to  busi- 
ness. As  the  population  of  the  borough  was  rapidly  increasing,  the  erec- 
tion of  a  new  school-building,  in  a  central  location,  was  regarded  as  a  ne- 
cessity. Here,  however,  a  difference  of  opinion  arose  as  to  what  kind  of 
structure  should  be  built — those  who  had  long  resided  in  the  locality  de- 
siring a  wooden  edifice,  suitable  for  the  immediate  wants  of  the.  borough : 
the  other,  and  larger  portion,  who,  until  recently,  had  been  city  residents, 
being  in  favor  of  a  building  which  should  meet  not  onl}^  the  immediate, 
but  also  the  prospective  needs  of  the  district.  James  M.  Balph,  a  well 
known  architect  in  western  Pennsylvania,  was  instructed  to  prepare  plans, 
the  one  adopted  being  of  brick,  having  a  plain,  but  handsome,  fa9ade  and 
cupola ;  a  basement,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  8  feet  high  ;  two  rooms 
on  the  first  floor,  each  3ox.30  feet,  connected  with  which  are  two  small 
ante-rooms  and  a  hall  on  the  second  floor,  35x60,  the  height  of  the  ceiling 
being  15  fett.  The  building  thus  constructed  is  admitted  to  be  one  of  the 
most  imposing  and  beautiful  suburban  school  structures  in  the  State. 

On  the  nth  of  November.  1868,  the  new  school  building  was  opened,  the 
school  session  having  been  fixed  for  six  months,  and  J,  J.  Snodgrass  elected 
the  teacher,  at  a  salary  of  eighty  dollars  per  month.  Only  one  room  was 
furnished,  the  average  attendance  at  that  time  being  fifty  scholars.  This 
condition  of  things  continued  until  the  commencement  of  the  school  year 
of  1869,  when  another  room  was  opened,  and  an  additional  teacher  ap- 
pointed, the  school  year  being  fixed  at  nine  months  instead  of  six  months; 
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the  salaries  of  the  teachers  fixed  at  eighty  dollars  and  thirty-five  dollars 
per  month.  The  large  room,  or  hall,  was  now  used  on  the  Sabbath  by  the 
Presbyterians  for  religious  services,  a  rent  being  paid  for  such  use,  while 
during  the  week  it  was  occasionally  engaged  for  concerts  and  lectures. 
The  directors  felt  that  gatherings  such  as  these  must  exert  a  salutary  in- 
fluence, instructing,  edifying,  and  elevating  the  popular  taste,  and  if  such 
a  result  must  accrue  from  such  assemblages,  tfliey  felt  that  no  error  had 
been  committed  in  thus  providing  facilities  for  the  intellectual  growth  of 
the  district.  The  population  still  increasing  in  1876,  what  had  been 
known  as  the  public  hall  was  furnished  with  moveable  school  furniture, 
and  occupied  by  the  principal  and  the  advanced  pupils.  Teachers  were  now 
in  charge  of  each  of  the  rooms ;  the  session  was  fixed  at  nine  months ;  the 
salaries  at  eighty  dollars,  forty -five  dollars,  and  forty  dollars  per  month ; 
and  the  average  attendance  had  increased  to  one  hundred  and  thirty 
scholars.  It  is  now  proposed  that  for  the  coming  winter,  night-schools 
shall  be  established,  in  which  not  only  the  common  branches  of  an  English 
education  shall  be  taught,  but  also  for  a  small  extra  fee,  German,  Latin, 
and  book-keeping.  The  directors  accept  the  fact  that  it  is  better  to  pre- 
vent than  punish  crime,  and  that  he  is  a  true  benefactor  to  his  race  who 
uses  his  best  endeavors  to  so  cultivate  the  moral  and  intellectual  faculties 
of  the  rising  generation,  that  they  shall  eventually  become  useful  and  vir- 
tuous members  of  the  community.  Such  then  is  a  brief  resume  of  the  rise 
and  progress  of  the  educational  interests  of  the  borough  of  Bellevue. 

Mtna.  Borough.  ^ 

This  section  has  always  been  favored  with  enterprising  innabitants — with 
some  persons  whose  views  were  ahead  of  the  masses.  The  influence  of 
those  has  aided  largely  in  promoting  educational  interest. 

The  territory  now  known  as  -(Etna  borough  formerly  constituted  a  part 
of  Indiana  township,  and  subsequently  belonged  to  Shaler  township.  By 
the  latter  arrangement,  part  of  ^tna  was  left  without  suitable  school  ac- 
commodations. Joseph  Lee  oflfered  to  donate  a  tract  of  land  for  school 
purposes,  providing  the  other  citizens  would  erect  the  building.  A  build- 
ing committee,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Hieber,  Sutters,  and  Stewart,  was 
appointed,  and  the  cost  of  the  school-house  defrayed  by  subscriptions; 
but  afterward  the  township  paid  a  portion,  and  assumed  control.  In  a  few 
years  another  story  was  added  to  the  building,  and  the  school  divided  into 
two  departments. 

About  1830  school  lore  was  disseminated  in  a  small  frame  building  situ- 
ated in  what  is  now  known  as  Pine  Creek,  In  this  school-house  John 
McKay,  an  Irish  Catholic,  did  some  effective  teaching,  and  was  patronized 
by  Protestants  as  well  as  Catholics.  His  terms  were  two  dollars  per  quar- 
ter. Thirty  pupils  were  considered  suflRcient  to  constitute  a  good  school, 
though  that  number  was  seldom  obtainable.  Young  men  were  in  the  habit 
of  subscribing,  so  as  to  insure  sufficient  remuneration  to  justify  the  can- 
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didate  to  oi)on  school.  Poor  families,  if  unable  to  pay  the  tuition  for  their 
children,  were  privileged  to  take  the  benefit  of  such  subscriptions. 

After  this  building  was  vacated,  the  school  was,  first,  taken  to  a  small 
brick  school-house,  then  to  a  larger  one.  In  those  buildings  schools  were 
tauglit  by  Messrs.  Curr,  Campbell,  McCaulej',  Frizell,  and  Lee.  Samuel 
McCauley  has  the  honor  of  being  one  of  the  first  teachers  in  this  place, 
under  the  free  school  system,  and  William  Barnes  the  first  in  the  building 
erected  upon  the  tract  donated  by  Joseph  Lee. 

Mrs.  AtUington  was  the  first  lady  teacher  employed.  She  taught  the 
primary  ilepartment,  and  her  husband  the  grammar  department,  aliout 
1850.  Li  1869,  when  incorporated, ^tna  contained  two  school  buildings; 
the  one  erected  in  1857,  containing  four  rooms,  the  other  but  one. 

In  18T5,  the  school  board,  Messrs.  Calvert,  Hieber,  Zoerb,  Boertzler, 
Kurtz,  and  Weissert,  erected  a  magnificent  three-story  building.  In  Jan- 
uary, ISTfi,  the  pupils  of  the  ^tna  schools  had  the  satisfaction  of  occu- 
pying a  school-building  second  to  none  in  the  county;  and  in  December, 
1876,  the  first  volumes  of  the  public  school  library  were  distributed. 

It  is  with  a  just  and  noble  pride  that  directors,  patrons,  and  pupils  point 
to  their  educational  facilities. 

Institute)). 

In  1854  some  of  the  teachers  of  Reserve,  (then'  Ross,)  Shaler,  and  Mc- 
Candless  townships,  formed  themselves  into  a  ''  Teachers'  Association  for 
Mutual  Improvement."  and  agreed  to  meet  tri-weeklj^  in  the  different 
school-houses,  and  formed  themselves  into  a  class,  to  be  taught  by  one  of 
their  number  previouslj'^  appointed  to  this  duty.  They  were  ambitious  to 
make  themselves  an  honor  to  the  profession  of  their  choice.  In  addition 
to  the  class  drills,  the  meetings  always  ended  in  a  livel}'  debate  on  some 
such  subjects  as:  "The  Best  Methods  of  Cultivating  Thought;"  "The 
Best  Methods  of  Governing  Schools;"  "The  Best  Methods  of  Grading 
and  Classifying  Schools ;"  "  The  Necessity  of  a  Uniform  System  of  Text 
Books;"  "The  Necessity  of  Black-board  Surface,"  etc.,  etc.  This  asso- 
ciation continued  for  several  years,  and  was  a  great  benefit  to  the  mem- 
bers and  to  the  common  schools  in  this  part  of  the  county. 

Teachers'  Institute. 

The  first  association  of  teachers  of  any  note  in  this  county  was  the  "  Alle- 
gheny County  Educational  Association."  It  was  organized  in  the  year 
1850,  and  met  monthly  during  the  school  term  of  ten  months.  It  continued 
its  existence  with  considerable  vitality  until  the  year  1868,  a  period  of 
seventeen  years.  It  did,  to  some  extent,  the  work  of  an  institute,  as  most 
of  the  time  of  its  meetings  was  devoted  to  lectures  on  methods  of  teacliing 
and  school  management,  and  the  discussion  of  questions  relating  to  the 
teacher's  work. 

Teachers'  meetings,  under  the  name  of  institutes,  wore  not  held  in  this 
coimt}'  until  the  law  providing  for  county  superintendents  had  been  some 
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time  in  force.  It  was  generally  understood  that  the  holding  of  institutes 
was  a  part  of  the  superintendent's  official  duty.  At  a  meeting  of  the  county 
association,  held  Jul}-  1,  1854,  one  month  after  the  first  superintendents 
had  been  commissioned,  the  following  resolution,  after  having  been  dis- 
cussed, was  unanimousl}'^  passed: 

^'' Resolved^  That  the  holding  of  teachers' institutes  is  the  most  efficient 
means  of  making  the  office  of  county  superintendent  beneficial  to  our 
schools." 

James  Prior  was  the  first  superintendent  of  this  county.  He  took  no 
interest  in  teachers'  meetings,  and  hence  announced  it  as  his  intention  to 
call  no  institutes.  After  six  months'  service,  he  resigned.  B.  M.  Kerr  was 
appointed  to  serve  the  remainder  of  the  term.  Mr.  Kerr  was  an  enthusi- 
astic teacher,  and  very  popular  with  the  teachers.  He  held  two  meetings 
of  the  teachers  during  each  year,  which  were  called  institutes.  They  were 
well  attended,  and  quite  profitable. 

Mr.  Kerr  was  succeeded  in  office  by  Rev.  C.  W.  Quick.  During  his  ad- 
ministration, one  institute  meeting  was  held.  His  relations  with  his  teach- 
ers were  far  from  being  harmonious,  and  hence  he  was  not  desirous  of  fre- 
quently meeting  them  in  a  bod3\ 

The  next  superintendent  was  A.  T.  Douthett,  who  served  five  terms.  He 
was  a  good  institute  man.  Early  in  his  administration  the  county  institute 
attained  a  regular  organization.  A  constitution  was  adopted,  which  pro- 
vided for  semi-annual  meetings,  and  permanent  officers  were  chosen.  To 
make  the  meetings  profitable,  the  best  available  teaching  talent  was  secured 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  instruction,  and  the  teachers  were  urged  to  attend. 
These  efforts  were  attended  with  success,  and  institutes  became  popular. 

In  1867,  was  passed  the  law  establishing  the  county  institute  as  it  now 
exists.  Previously  such  meetings  were  voluntary,  and  the  expenses  were 
borne  by  the  teachers  themselves.  This  law  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  su- 
perintendent to  hold  a  county  institute  annually,  which  shall  continue  in 
session  at  least  five  days,  and  provides  for  an  appropriation  by  the  county, 
not  exceeding  two  hundr^l  dollars,  to  pay  expenses.  Of  the  literal  pro- 
visions of  this  law,  the  teachers,  headed  by  the  superintendent,  availed 
themselves  with  alacrity.  The  teachers  themselves  frequently  contributed 
from  three  to  five  hundred  dollars,  which,  together  with  the  county  appro-, 
priation,  enabled  them  to  conduct  their  institute  in  a  very  liberal  and  effi- 
cient manner.  Not  less  than  two,  and  sometimes  three,  of  the  best  insti- 
tute lecturers  in  the  country  were  employed  to  give  instruction  at  the  same 
meeting,  and  the  number  of  teachers  in  attendance  frequently  reached  five 
hundred.  The  meetings  were  very  popular,  and  largely  attended  by  the  citi- 
zens of  Pittsburg,  where  they  were  held.  The  exercises,  also,  assumed  a 
character  more  in  accordance  with  the  popular  idea  of  a  teachers'  institute. 
It  is  generally  held  that  the  institute  should  be  in  some  sort  of  a  school, 
where  teachers  may  obtain,  to  some  extent,  a  professional  training,  and 
hence  the  exercises  should  consist,  not  of  instruction  only,  but  of  recita- 
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tion  as  well.  Before  the  present  law  took  effect,  no  attempt  at  recitations 
was  made  at  the  county  institute.  At  the  district  institute  recitations 
were  practicable,  and  were  practiced.  Under  the  new  regime  the  recita- 
tion feature  was  introduced,  class  drills  were  conducted  with  some  success 
in  the  county  institute,  still,  the  recitation  exercises,  though  not  a  failure, 
were  not  a  great  success.  A  large  class  of  pupils,  strangers  to  each  other 
and  to  their  teacher,  cannot  proceed  with  a  recitation  without  much  disa- 
greeable friction.  The  present  superintendent  has  been  in  office  since  the 
last  triennial  election.  He  is  a  firm  believer  in  the  great  value  of  well- 
conducted  institutes.  During  his  administration,  of  a  little  more  than  two 
years,  three  annual  institutes  have  been  held,  which  for  ability  of  instruc- 
tors, attendance  of  teachers,  and  general  interest  among  the  people,  will 
not  suffer  in  comparison  with  any  that  preceded. 

Allegheny  County  Teachers'  Association. 

It  seemed  patent  to  the  county  superintendent  and  others,  that  a  better 
harmony  of  school  work  was  needed  throughout  the  county,  and  that  the 
methods  of  instruction  might  be  much  improved  by  a  frequent  conference 
of  the  teachers;  accordingly,  a  county  teachers'  organization,  which  con- 
vene<l  once  a  month,  was  organized  in  September  of  the  past  school  year. 
The  attendance  given,  and  the  professional  zeal  manifested  at  these  meet- 
ings far  surpassed  the  expectations  of  the  most  sanguine.  When  it  is  re- 
membered that  this  is  the  first  effort  of  the  kind  in  this  section,  that  this 
is  a  large  county,  the  territory  very  hilly,  and  that  many  of  the  extreme 
parts  have  no  railroad  communication  with  the  city  where  the  meetings 
are  held,  it  certainlj^  augurs  thorough  work,  a  glorious  future  for  our 
public  schools. 

A  light  put  upon  a  candlestick  cannot  be  hid,  neither  can  some  of  the  good 
results  already  making  themselves  manifest  throughout  the  county.  What 
was  at  first  an  experiment,  has  grown  into  a  necessity.  It  is  the  teachers' 
experience  meeting.  The  young  teacher  comes  to  be  instructed  ;  the  expe- 
rienced and  successful  one  to  instruct ;  all  come  to  exchange  views  and 
lighten  each  other's  burdens.  The  superintendent  meets  his  teachers 
monthly,  face  to  face ;  answers  questions,  gives  friendly  advice,  and  is  in- 
strumental in  promoting  uniformity  throughout  his  jurisdiction. 

In  closing  this  report,  which  for  want  of  proper  time  has  been  collected 
and  written  very  hastily,  I  desire  to  extend  my  thanks  to  Professor  An- 
drew Burt,  Professor  Gross,  George  Quail,  Esquire,  James  B.  Duff,  Es- 
quire, .John  Donaldson,  Professor  Dummett,  H.  Elliott  McBride,  J.  J. 
East,  and  others,  who  have  rendered  me  invaluable  service  in  the  collection 
and  preparation  of  this  report. 
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ARMSTRONG  COUNTY— A.  D.  Glenn. 

In  the  following  sketch  of  education  in  Armstrong  county  we  have  en- 
deavored to  collect  from  every  accessible  source  of  information  facts  con- 
nected with  this  important  and  interesting  subject.  To  any  one  who  has 
had  no  experience  in  seeking  for  facts  that  are  almost  or  altogether  oblit- 
erated from  the  memory  of  the  oldest  inhabitants,  or  exist  only  by  tradi- 
tion, the  difficulties  encountered  in  the  collation  of  the  necessary  data  to 
prepare  such  a  sketch  as  this  are  neither  apparent  nor  appreciated. 

With  respect  to  the  early  school-houses  we  find  that  a  description  of  one 
gives  a  general  idea  of  all.  They  were  generally  constructed  of  logs  (fre- 
quently round,)  clapboard  roof,  puncheon  floor,  a  section  of  a  log  removed 
and  the  aperture  covered  with  greased  paper  for  a  window,  large  open 
chimneys,  often  made  b}'  building  one  end  of  the  house  like  two  sections 
of  an  ordinary  worm  rail  fence.  This  kind  of  chimney  had  the  advantage 
of  "taking  in"  long  sticks  of  firewood,  and  thus  saving  the  scholars  con- 
siderable labor  in  the  preparation  of  firewood  ;  so  large,  indeed,  that  we  suce 
told  that  in  earlj'daj'S  in  Kiskiminetas  township,  the  back  logs  were  so  large 
that  they  dragged  them  in  with  a  horse,  driving  the  horse  into  the  house, 
and  then  rolling  the  log  into  the  required  position. 

As  to  the  furniture  of  the  school  little  can  be  said.  Seats  were  made  by 
splitting  off  a  portion  of  a  round  tree,  and  putting  pegs  or  feet  in  the  round 
side.  Writing  desks  were  made  by  driving  pins  in  the  logs  around  the 
sides  of  the  house,  and  laying  on  them  a  plank  or  puncheon.  Black-boards, 
globes,  maps,  charts,  etc.,  were  unknown.  These  houses  were  erected,  gen- 
erally, by  a  combination  of  the  citizens  in  a  certain  section  of  the  country, 
and  were  used  for  church  and  school  purposes,  though  in  many  instances 
we  find  these  houses  were  either  abandoned  as  dwellings  or  were  occupied 
thus  temporarily.  The  convenience  of  the  community  erecting  the  house, 
or  "raising  the  school,"  seemed  to  be  the  only  object  taken  into  considera- 
tion in  locating  these  houses. 

Respecting  the  instruction  given  we  have  various  accounts,  pronouncing 
it  good,  bad,  and  indifferent,  some  even  esteeming  it  better  than  that  of 
later  times,  and  sighing,  for  the  good  old  times  when  the  things  were  "just 
as  of  old ;"  others  claim  it  was  of  little  value  on  account  of  the  short 
terms  and  the  great  distance  to  attend  schools.  According  to  the  most 
authentic  information,  we  conclude  that  the  instruction  was  confined  mainly 
to  spelling,  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  More  attention  was,  per- 
haps, paid  to  writing  than  any  other  branch ;  indeed  it  was  one  of  the  essen- 
tial requisites  of  a  good  teacher,  and  the  one  form  which  more  than  any 
other  his  ability  to  teach  was  estimated.  A  scholar  in  these  days,  we  are 
informed,  was  esteemed  prettj^  well  along  when  he  was  able  to  master  the 
intricacies  of  the  "single  rule  of  three ;"  and  if,  in  addition  to  this,  he  arose 
to  the  honorable  distinction  of  engaging  in  the  studies  of  English  gram- 
mar and  geography,  he  received  credit  for  unusual  brightness  of  intellect. 
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And  3'et  it  would  be  unjust  to  a  very  honorable  portion  of  our  citizens  and 
to  the  memory  of  many  who  have  passed  away  to  leave  the  impression  that, 
owing  to  the  meager  advantages  possessed  by  the  youth  of  our  country  in 
its  early  history,  that  they  all  grew  up  in  ignorance.  So  far  from  this  be- 
ing true,  we  see  in  every  township  and  borough  those,  who  possessing  but 
a  moiety  of  the  privileges  of  the  present  generation,  yet  who  had  that 
spirit  and  ambition  which  enabled  them  to  arise  from  the  common  level, 
despite  the  unfavorable  surroundings,  and  rank  to-day  among  our  most  hon- 
orable citizens. 

Of  the  early  teachers  themselves  we  could  learn  but  little.  Many  of 
them,  no  doubt,  were  honest,  conscientious  workers  whose  deeds  of  moral 
heroism  at  least  would  deserve  to  be  written  in  history ;  but  they,  like  the 
houses  in  which  they  labored,  have  almost  all  moldered  into  mother  earth, 
and  only  occasionally  is  their  memoiy  presented  to  one  of  the  present  ex- 
citable generation  as  he  rushes  along  amid  the  whirl  of  this  busy  life.  One 
of  these  times  is  when  he  gazes  on  the  tombstone  that  marks  the  last  rest- 
ing place  of  the  teacher ;  another  as  his  eye  rests  on  the  decayed  and  moss- 
grown  logs  of  the  school-house  of  former  generations. 

If  the  limited  space  allowed  our  county  permitted  it,  we  would  gladly 
mention  the  names  of  many,  both  citizens  and  teachers,  who  have  taken 
an  honorable  part  in  the  elevation  of  our  schools  to  their  present  condi- 
tion, but  as  it  is  impossible  to  mention  all,  I  refrain  from  naming  any, 
and  in  the  following  brief  sketch  only  attempt  a  notice  of  the  most  salient 
features  of  the  educational  interests  in  our  county. 

Teachers'  Institutes. 

These  meetings,  like  all  other  means  to  aid  in  the  diffusion  of  intelli- 
gence, had  to  work  their  way  slowly  into  popular  favor.  At  first  they 
were  but  gatherings  of  the  teachers  of  a  portion  of  the  county  at  a  conve- 
nient place  of  meeting — something  similar  to  our  present  joint  institutes. 
The  first  account  of  these  early  meetings  is  found  in  the  report  of  R.  W. 
Smitli,  Esquire,  county  superintendent  for  the  year  1856-57,  in  which  is 
found  the  following:  "  During  the  last  three  years,  at  least  two  county  as- 
sociations have  been  held,  which,  if  I  am  credibly  informed,  were  pretty 
well  attended."  In  1858-9,  from  the  same  source,  we  learn  that  Alleghe- 
ny and  Wayne  townships  had  district  institutes.  These  were  probably 
among  tlie  first  in  the  county.  In  the  report  of  1859-60,  two  institutes 
are  mentioned,  one  held  in  Leechburg,  in  September,  and  one  in  Worth- 
ington,  in  April.  Of  these  it  is  said  :  "  Both  were  characterized  by  an  in- 
creased interest  on  the  part  of  the  teachers.  They  entered  into  the  exercises 
more  readily  and  briskly  than  they  had  hitherto  done.  At  the  latter  we 
were  not  disappointed  in  having  aid  from  abroad."  At  a  similar  meeting, 
held  in  Allegheny  townsliip,  in  February,  and  composed  of  the  teachers  of 
Allegheny,  Burrell,  Kittanning,  and  Manor  townships,  it  was  "  wisely  de- 
termined to  effect  a  permanent  organization  to  meet  annually,  shortly  be- 
fore the  commencement  of  the  schools  in  tiiose  districts."  Nothing  is  said 
of  the  exercises,  or  who  participated,  or  of  the  number  present. 
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In  the  year  1860-61,  two  meetings  were  held.  The  first  was  held  in  El- 
derton;  but  owing  to  the  excited  state  of  tlie  i)eoi)le  at  that  time,  was  not 
well  attended.  The  second,  held  in  Putneyville,  was  composed  of  about 
thirty  teachers  of  the  surrounding  townships,  continued  two  days,  and 
was  pronounced  "  very  successful."  The  following  paragraph,  from  the 
report  of  that  year,  is  worthy  of  the  consideration  of  all  who  desire  the 
succesb  of  our  schools :  The  districts  of  Allegheny,  Wayne,  Mahoning, 
Redbank,  Burrell,  Manor,  and  North  Bufialo,  are  decidedly  in  the  best 
condition,  and  progress  most  rapidly.  They  have  all  well  conducted  dis- 
trict institutes,  and  in  three  of  them — Wayne,  Manor,  and  North  Buffalo — 
the  Secretary  monthly  visits  the  schools.     Comment  is  unnecessary." 

No  mention  is  made  of  any  meetings  of  teachers  in  the  years  1861-62 
and  1862-63,  but  in  1863-64  an  institute,  consisting  of  teachers  of  Alle- 
gheny, Manor,  Kittanning,  Burrell,  and  Plum  Creek  townships,  was  held 
In  St.  Michael's  church,  in  Burrell  township,  on  the  22d  and  23d  days  of 
January,  1864. 

There  were  between  forty  and  fifty  teachers  in  attendance.  Professors  Mc- 
Kee  and  Kemerer,  of  the  Leechburg  Institute,  were  present  as  instructors. 
Another  meeting  was  held  in  the  Academy,  at  Dayton,  on  the  26th  and 
2Tth  of  February.  Professors  McLane  and  Baker,  of  Dayton  Academy, 
assisted  in  imparting  instruction. 

These  meetings,  held  and  conducted  by  the  teachers  generally,  no  doubt 
accomplished  much  good,  and  prepared  public  sentiment  for  those  larger 
annual  gatherings  of  teachers  which  were  destined  to  follow. 

Tlie  first  count}^  institute  under  the  present  law  was  held  by  Superin- 
tendent J.  A.  Ritchey,  in  Kittanning,  commencing  April  6,  1868.  It  was 
officered  as  follows:  President,  Hugh  McCandless,  (Mr.  Ritchey,  county 
superintendent,  being  ill ;)  Vice  Presidents,  Lizzie  McClatchey  and  N.  M. 
McCracken ;  Secretarlr'S,  Anna  L.  Paul  and  A.  M.  Bricker;  Treasurer,  John 
A.  Ritchey ;  Critic,  Mr.  Miller.  Honorable  C.  R.  Cobuni,  Deputy  State  Su- 
perintendent ;  Professor  S.  S.  Jack,  formerly  county  superintendent,  West- 
moreland county,  and  Professor  Aleott,  elocutionist,  were  the  instructors 
from  abroad.  E,  S.  Golden,  Esquire,  made  an  address  of  welcome.  The  com- 
mittee on  pei-manent  certificates  was  Mary  A.  Gallagher,  Samuel  Murphy, 
Samuel  Borland,  Hugh  McCandless,  and  R.  W.  McKee.  The  music  in  part 
was  furnished  by  a  class  which  Mr.  S.  Murphy  had  brought  with  him  from 
his  school,  and  in  part  by  the  teachers  themselves,  led  b}'^  A.  L.  Robinson, 
Esquire.  We  have  been  thus  particular  in  noting  this  meeting,  as  it  was 
the  first  county  institute  under  the  pr«;sent  law.  We  regret  that  we  have 
no  list  of  teachers  in  attendance.  FrvT  m  the  statistical  report  we  leani  that 
one  hundred  and  fifteen  teachers  were  enrolled.  Mr.  Ritchey,  county  su- 
perintendent, speaks  of  it  in  his  report  to  the  department  thus  : 

"  The  countj'  institute  was  more  successful  than  its  best  friends,  owing 
to  adverse  circumstances,  anticipated.  Competent  and  reliable  judges  pro- 
nounced it  the  largest  and  best  educational  meeting  ever  held  in  the  county. 
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The  teachers,  very  few  of  whom  ever  attended  a  county  institute,  deserve 
much  credit  for  sustaining  their  profession  as  they  did.  Many  and  sincere 
thanks  to  the  citizens  of  Kittanning  who  rendered  much  assistance.  The 
meeting  will  stand  as  a  favorable  introduction  to  others,  which  we  hope  to 
make  still  better  and  more  profitable." 

Since  then  each  year  has  witnessed  a  similar  annual  gathering,  each  suc- 
ceeding year  adding  interest  and  increasing  the  attendance,  until  the  en- 
rollment of  actual  teachers  has  been  swelled  to  almost  two  hundred  and 
fifty,  and  imtil  no  hall  in  the  borough  of  Kittanning  is  found  large  enough 
to  accommodate  all  who  wish  to  attend  the  exercises. 

Dayton  Soldiers'  Orphan  School. 

One  of  these  beneficent  institutions  of  the  State  is  located  at  Dayton,  in  this 
count3\  It  is  pleasantly  situated  on  a  slight  eminence,  overlooking  the  vil- 
lage and  surrounding  country.  It  occupies  three  buildings,  situated  near  to- 
gether, and  in  size  as  follows:  8Gx40,  72x36,  and  72x32.  They  are  all  two- 
stories  in  height.  In  one  of  these  buildings  is  the  girls'  dormitories,  and  the 
principal's  residence,  &c. ;  in  another,  the  boys'  dormitory,  &c. ;  in  the  third, 
tiie  school  and  dining-room.  The  buildings  are  substantial  frame  structures. 
The  company  which  erected  these  buildings,and  has  since  operated  the  school, 
was  organized  in  1866.  Two  buildings  were  erected  in  1867,  and  the  third 
in  1868.  Reverend  T.  M.  Elder,  of  Dayton,  was  chosen  first  principal,  and 
the  school  was  opened  with  about  sixty  scholars,  on  November  1st,  1866. 
He  continued  as  principal  until  September,  1871,  when  he  resigned,  having 
enrolled  during  his  principalship  three  hundred  and  4;hree  pupils,  and 
evolved  ordea*  out  of  chaos,  left  the  school  under  good  government,  and 
thoroughly  organized  in  all  its  departments.  During  this  period,  the 
health  of  the  school  was  excellent ;  the  measles  were  in  the  school  in  the 
spring  of  1868,  causing  the  death  of  two  children — the  only  deaths  that 
occurred  during  his  term.  Reverend  Elder,  by  his  kind  and  urbane  manner 
with  the  children  under  his  charge,  left  an  imperishable  record  of  his  ad- 
ministi'ation  in  the  hearts  of  many  of  his  pupils. 

On  the  first  of  September,  1871,  his  successor,  Reverend  J.  E.  Dodds, 
took  charge,  but  only  remained  until  the  next  January,  when  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Professor  Hugh  McCandless,  who  was  then  superintendent  of 
the  public  schools  of  Armstrong  count}',  and  who  still  retains  his  posi- 
tion as  principal.  While  the  stock  of  this  school  has  i)roved  to  be  very 
remunerative,  the  school  itself  has  been  exceedingly  valuable  to  the  five 
hundred  soldiers'  orphans  who  have  been  recipients  of  its  bounty.  It  has 
been  generall}^  in  a  peaceful  and  prosperous  condition,  and  has  atforded 
an  opportunity  for  many  a  poor  bo}^  and  girl  to  obtain  an  English  educa- 
tion, who  would  otherwise,  in  all  probability,  have  grown  up  in  ignorance 
and  under  immoral  influences.  Few  more  suitable  locations  could  be  se- 
lected in  the  State;  the  beauty  of  the  scenerj',  the  healthfulness  of  the 
country,  the  morality  and  intelligence  of  the  people,  all  conduce  to  remler 
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it  both  an  eligible  and  desirable  situation.  With  these  favorable  surround- 
ings, the  school  has  prospered  even  beyond  the  expectation  of  its  most 
ardent  founders,  and  is  to-day,  with  an  enrolment  of  one  hundred  and 
ninet}',  under  the  efficient  supervision  of  Professor  McCandless,  the  same 
thoroughly  trained  and  sj^stematically  organized  school  that  has  elicited 
words  of  commendation  from  visitors  for  the  past  live  years.  On  the 
evening  of  the  annual  inspection,  which  was  made  this  year  (1877)  by 
Doctor  J.  P.  Wickersham,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  he,  in  a 
public  address,  pronounced  the  school  superior  to  anj"  similar  institution 
in  western  Pennsylvania,  and  he  doubted  if  its  equal  was  to  be  found  east 
of  the  mountains.  The  following  principal  teachers  have  been  employed 
since  the  opening  of  the  school,  viz:  J.  P.  Barber,  G.  W,  Innes,  W.  Mc- 
Kirahan,  A.  T.  Ormond,  and  M.  L.  Thounhurst. 

Glade  Run  Clawatcal  and  formal  Academy. 

This  institution  is  situated  on  a  beautiful  eminence  surrotmded  by  natu- 
ral forest  trees  and  overlooking  the  fertile  fields  of  East  Glade  Run.  It  is 
scai'cel}'^  a  mile  from  the  borough  of  Dayton  and  about  the  same  distance 
from  the  Indiana  county  line.  It  was  first  opened  on  the  27th  day  of  Oc- 
tober, 1 851 ,  with  Reverend  J.  M.  Jones,  as  principal,  and  since  that  time  has 
been  almost  constant!}'  in  a  prosperous  condition.  The  first  board  of  trus- 
tees were  Reverend  Cochran  Forbes,  John  Henderson. "William  Kirkpatrick, 
Robert  Wilson,  Thomas  Travis,  W.  M.  Fiudlay,  Johu  Wadding,  J.  C 
McCombs,  and  Benjamin  Ix-win.  Its  average  annual  enrolment  of  students 
has  been  about  seventy-five  or  eighty.  Instruction  is  given  in  the  common 
English  branches,  also  in  the  natural  sciences,  higher  mathematics  and  the 
classics,  thus  preparing  students  for  the  junior  year  in  first-class  colleges. 
This  school  has  alwavs  borne  an  excellent  reputation,  its  principals  have 
been  christian  gentlemen  and  thorough  scholars,  a  list  of  whom  we  subjoin  : 
1851-54  and  1861-68  Reverend  J.  M.  Jones,  of  Markle,  Pennsylvania.  In 
Mr.  Jones'  first  term,  Mr.  R.  Boyd  Jack,  taught  a  part  of  a  year.  Mr. 
Jones  was  assisted  in  1852-53  by  Reverend  Alexander  S.  Marshall,  of 
Marion,  Iowa,  also  in  1853,  by  Reverend  James  M.  Shields.  Mrs.  N.  J. 
McElhose  (Mrs.  Judge  Torrence)  had  charge  of  the  ladies'  department  for 
about  five  years,  beginning  in  1854.  She  was  assisted  by  her  sister,  Miss 
L.  M.  Kierr.  Reverend  G.  W.  Mechlin.  D.  D„  was  principal  from  April, 
1855,  to  December,  1861,  and  from  July,  1868,  to  the  present  time.  The 
following  named  persons  were  assistant  principals  at  different  periods : 
Reverend  J.  S.  Boyd,  Kirkville,  Missouri;  Reverend  James  H.  Marshall, 
Hooker,  Pennsylvania ;  Reverend  D.  J.  Irwin,  Ebenezer,  Penns3lvania ; 
James  A.  Ritchey,  A.  M.,  Kerr's  Store,  Pennsylvania;  W.  R.  Thompson, 
M.  D.,  Washington,  Pennsylvania ;  Reverend  Robert  Stewart,  Xewburg, 
New  York;  Reverend  John  A.  Calhoun,  Iowa;  Reverend  David  Brown, 
Oxford,  Iowa;  Reverend  Johnston  McGaughej',  Stewartson,  Pennsyl- 
vania ;  Reverend  C.  L.  M.  Des  Islets ;  Reverend  S.  B.  Fleming,  Arkansas 
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City,  Kansas  ;  Reverend  A.  B.  Marshall.  Morris,  Illinois  ;  Thomas  F.  Mc- 
Cune  :  lU'verend  Henr}-  T.  McClelland,  Ciiase  Cit}',  Virginia,  and  John  C. 
McCracken.  In  connection  with  the  school  are  two  boarding-houses,  (one 
for  ladies  and  one  for  gentlemen.)  winch  afford  excellent  facilities  for  club 
boarding,  thus  reducing  ver}-  materially  the  cost  of  living.  The  boarding- 
house  for  young  men  is  a  gift  from  Mr.  G.  W.  Goheen,  of  Goheenville,  the 
other  was  built  by  contributions  from  various  sources.  To  give  an  idea  of 
what  has  been  accomplished  at  this  institution,  we  quote  the  following,  from 
an  historical  sketch  of  the  Glade  Uun  Presbyterian  Church,  (with  which  this 
academy  is  intimately  connected.)  prepared  by  Reverend  G.  W.  Mechlin  in 
1876.  He  says :  "More  than  one  thousand  young  men  and  women  have 
received  instruction  here.  More  than  forty  of  the  j'oung  men  are  preachers 
of  the  gospel  in  some  evangelical  denomination.  One  of  these  is  a  pro- 
fessor in  one  of  the  oldest  theological  seminaiies  in  the  United  States.  It 
has  a  representation  in  the  foreign  mission  field.  Perhaps,  twenty  others, 
in  dirterent  stages,  are  preparing  for  the  Gospel  ministry;  othei'sare  lawyers, 
some  of  them  prominent,  one,  at  least,  a  president  judge.  Others  still  are 
successful  physicians.  Many  are  honoring  the  teachers"  profession.  A 
larger  number  still,  whose  power  for  good  has  been  increased  by  their 
training  here,  are  adorning  the  walks  of  private  life." 

Dayton  Union  Aratieniy. 

This  institution  is  situated  on  a  little  knoll  overlooking  the  borough  of 
Dayton,  in  which  it  is  located.  It  is  surrounded  b}'  a  pleasant  grove  of 
natural  forest  trees.  It  was  first  opened  in  April.  l^<n-2.  under  the  princi- 
palship  of  Adam  Beck,  A.  M.  At  that  time  the  present  building  had  not 
been  erected,  and  the  school  was  organized  and  taught  in  the  old  Emory 
chapel,  M.  E.  church,  which  several  j-ears  ago  was  destroyed  by  fire.  Ac- 
cording to  contract,  the  Academy  building  should  have  been  ready  for 
occupancy  on  November  1,  1853,  but  it  was  not  until  sometime  after  that 
session  opened  that  the  school  first  occupied  this  building.  Reverend  John 
A.  Campbell  succeeded  Adam  Beck  as  principal,  in  18.^3,  in  which  position 
he  continued  until  April,  1854,  when  Reverend  Samuel  G.  Miller  took 
chai'ge  and  taught  a  half  session.  Reverend  A.  H.  Falkner,  now  of  Ohio, 
was  next  in  charge,  taking  hold  at  the  opening  of  the  fall  session  in  1854, 
and  remained  until  July,  1855.  Milton  B.  Goff,  then  a  recent  graduate  of 
Allegheny  College,  took  charge  of  the  school  as  principal,  in  August.  1>^55. 
He  remained  throughout  the  fall  session,  but  left  at  the  opening  of  the 
winter  tenn,  leaving  Professor  D.  W.  Lawson  in  charge,  who  continued  in 
that  position  for  some  time,  being  followed  by  Reverend  D.  K.  Duft'.  who 
held  the  position  of  resident  principal  until  some  time  during  the  rebel- 
lion, when  he  went  to  the  army  as  captain  of  a  cavalry  company.  Reverend 
T.  M.  Elder  was  then  chosen  to  the  position,  and  continued  to  exercise  his 
duty  as  resident  principal  until  he  was  selected  by  the  board  of  trustees  of 
the  soldiers'  orphan  school  as  principal  of  that  school.  He  i"esigned  his 
position  as  principal  of  the  academy  in  October,  186fi.     The  Reveren<l  Mr. 
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Duft",  who  had  returned  from  the  armj-,  was  again  selected  as  principal,  in 
which  position  he  continued  until  July,  1875,  since  which  time  Professor 
D.  Love,  the  present  incumbent,  has  filled  that  position.  Among  the  as- 
sistant teachers  were  the  following:  Reverends  James  Gray,  A.  Baker, 
N.  E.  Brown,  D.  W.  McLane,  S.  Burt,  John  II.  Pierce,  J.  C.  Frazier,  J.  A. 
Black,  J.  M.  Farris,  J.  E.  Dodge,  II.  II.  Huston,  William.  S.  Owen,  II.  J. 
George,  and  T.  H.  Woodring.  The  average  annual  enrolment  has  been 
about  sevent3f-five  or  eighty.  This  school,  under  the  efficient  instructors 
already  given,  has  accomplished  a  great  deal  of  good  in  the  community. 
Many  young  men  and  women  have  received  a  fair  education,  who  otherwise 
would  have  received  little,  if  any.  Others  have  received  an  impetus  hei'e 
that  has  resulted  in  their  acquiring  a  liberal  education.  A  considerable 
number  of  the  students  are  honorable  members  of  the  different  professions ; 
a  large  number  have  at  different  periods  taught  in  our  public  schools,  and 
still  more  are  discharging  the  better,  on  account  of  their  intellectual  train- 
ing, their  duties  as  private  citizens. 

Kittanning  Academy. 

The  act  of  Assembly  establishing  this  academy  was  passed  April  2, 
1821.  The  object,  as  set  forth  in  the  charter,  was  to  teach  "the  English 
and  other  languages,  the  useful  arts  and  sciences,  and  literature."  Two 
thousand  dollars  were  appropriated  to  assist  in  the  establishment  of  this 
school.  One  thousand  dollars  were  applied  to  securing  the  necessary 
buildings,  and  one  thousand  dollars  wei*e  invested  as  a  permanent  fund, 
the  interest  of  which  was  to  assist  in  defraying  the  expense  of  instruc- 
tion. The  academy  building  was  erected  on  grounds  belonging  to  the 
county,  but  to  which  the  trustees  supposed  they  had  a  legal  title.  Some- 
time about  1860  they  tested  the  validity  of  their  title  by  carrying  their 
case  before  the  Supreme  Court  for  final  adjudication;  the  decision  was 
against  them  and  in  favor  of  the  county.  The  trustees,  therefore,  con- 
cluded to  abandon  the  academy.  No  more  repairs  were  made,  and  finallj' 
the  scliool  was  moved  to  the  Reformed  church  building,  and  was  conducted 
here  as  a  private  school  by  Reverends  Dick  and  Ernst.  The  school  was 
permanently  closed  about  1806.  The  furniture  was  disposed  of  at  puMic 
out-cr^',  and  Kittanning  academy  ceased  to  exist,  to  all  intents  anl  pur- 
poses, except  a  fund  which  is  still  held  in  trust  by  the  trustees,  whicli  now 
amounts  to  nearly  five  thousand  dollars.  The  first  boanl  of  trustees,  as 
named  in  the  act  of  incorporation,  was  composed  of  the  following  per- 
sons: Thomas  Hamilton,  James  Monteith,  Robert  Robinson,  Samuel 
Matthews,  David  Reynolds,  and  Samuel  S.  Harrison.  The  first  principal 
was  Charles  G.  Snowden.  Reverend  John  Stark,  Doctor  Joseph  Painter, 
Doctor  Elislia  D.  Barrett,  Professors  MathcAvs  and  McElrath,  were  subse- 
quent principals.  Its  average  attendance  was,  perhaps,  forty  or  fifty.  It 
was  a  very  useful  institution  in  days  when  academies  were  few  and  far  be- 
tween.    It  is  held  in  remembrance  by  a  large  number  of  the  citizens  of 
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our  county,  particularly  of  Kittanning  borougli,  who  received  their  educa- 
tion wholly  or  in  part  at  this  academy.  It  is  now  a  thing  of  the  past,  but 
the  good  tluit  it  has  done  '"lives  after  it." 

Dooille  Seminary. 

This  institution  was  situated  on  the  k-ft  hank  of  the  Allegheny  river,  a 
short  distance  above  Kittanning.  The  scenery  was  beautiful,  and  being 
at  the  time  of  its  establishment  the  only  school  of  tlie  kind  in  this  or  ad- 
joining c»)unties,  it  became  of  considerable  prominence  before  the  pul)lic. 
It  was  umler  tiie  supervision  of  the  Reverend  B.  IJ.  Killikelly,  D.  D.  After 
conducting  the  school  for  sometime  he  removed  to  tlie  West.  During  iiis 
absence  Mrs.  AVarren  taught  part  of  the  time.  Doctor  Killikelly  returned 
to  Kittanning,  and  resumed  control  of  the  school,  re-christening  it  ••  Min- 
nesota Point  Seminary."  After  remaining  some  time  he  again  removed, 
this  time  to  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania.  And  again  he  returned,  and  as- 
sumed control  of  the  school,  and  again  was  the  name  changed,  now  re- 
ceiving the  more  romantic  appellation  of  '"  Glen  Mary."  Doubtless  there 
is  some  peculiar  signiticatic^n  rouuected  w'ith  these  names,  and  reasons  for 
their  changes,  but  we  failed  to  learn  them.  This  seminar^'  did  excellent 
work,  and  very  many  ladies  in  this  and  other  counties  claim  it  as  their 
Alma  JIafer.  It  bore  to  Kittanning  in  her  earlier  history  a  somewhat 
similar  relation  as  Lambeth  College  did  at  a  later  period.  It  has  now 
been  closed  for  several  vears,  and  Doctor  Killikelly,  who  has  been  so  inti- 
mately connected  with  it  throughout  the  greater  part  of  its  history,  has 
l)assed,  full  of  years,  to  that  "  land  from  whence  no  traveler  returns." 

Lniiihetli  CoUoge. 

This  institution  was  first  known  as  the  ''  Kittaning  Collegiate  School." 
but  was  incorporated  by  the  court  as  "Lambeth  College,"  in  December, 
1S()S.  The  first  corps  of  instructors  consisted  of  the  Reverend  John  K. 
Karcher,  M.  A.,  instructor  in  ancient  languages,  German,  higher  math- 
ematics. &c.;  B.  B.  Killikelly,  junior,  instructor  in  English  mathematics, 
physics,  &c. ;  Miss  E.  J.  Hughes,  teacher  of  Freneh  language  and  liter- 
ature; Miss  Adie  Sloan,  teacher  in  the  ^preparatory  department.  It  was 
located  on  Jefferson  street,  Kittanning,and  continued,  with  varying  success, 
until  18T(),  when  it  was  permanently  closed  as  a  college.  A  private  school 
is  still  taught  in  the  same  building.  Lambeth  College  was  lunler  control 
of,  and  patronized  principally  l)y,  St.  Paul's  Episcopal  Church,  of  Kittan- 
ning. The  instructors  were  competent  and  efficient,  and  the  instruction 
given  very  thorough.  It  did  its  work  in  a  quiet,  unostentatious  manner, 
and,  without  doubt,  well  subservetl  the  purpose  of  its  founders.  The  object 
of  the  founders  of  this  school  is  laid  down  in  Article  2,  of  the  aiticles  of 
ineorporation:  "The  object  of  said  corporation  is  the  the  promotion  of 
liberal  learning  on  a  distinctive  Church  basis;  and  to  this  end  the  reli- 
gious instruction  of  the  institution  hereby  authorized  shall  be  forever  in 
accordance  with  the  Christian  Faith,  as  held  by  that  branch  of  the  Church 
3  School  Report. 
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Catholic  now  known  as  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  the  Fnited 
States."  Tiie  first  board  of  trustees  were  the  Honorable  Joseph  Buffing- 
ton,  James  Mosgrove,  Edward  S.  Golden,  John  W.  Rohrer,  John  K. 
Karcher,  J.  II.  Shoenberger,  T.  J.  Brereton,  George  W.  Cass,  and  Benjamin 
Grant,  The  catalogue  of  lS()8-60,  gives  fortj-five  males  and  twenty-three 
females,  students;  the  average  annual  enrolment  was,  perhaps,  about  fifty. 
The  following  persons  were  engaged  as  teachers  at  different  periods:  Rev- 
erends Robert  Hudson,  Charles  H.  Gardiner,  William  Drayton,  George 
Woodman^  James  George,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bollard,  Misses  Priscilla  and  Lizzie 
Hodges,  and  Miss  Hattie  Gay. 

ColumMa  University. 

Columbia  University  existed  under  a  charter  granted  by  tlie  General 
Assembly.  It  was  a  continuation  of  what  was  formerly  known  as  the 
"Kittanning  University."  It  was  opened  the  first  Monday  of  May,  1868, 
in  wliat  was  then  known  as  the  Colwell  House,  on  Jefferson  street.  It  had 
quite  a  liberal  charter,  and  its  first  prospectus  was  in  keeping  with  its  pro- 
visions. But,  like  all  similar  institutions  founded  in  Kittanning,  it  was 
doomed  to  die.  It  was  organized,  Judging  from  the  prospectus,  on  the  most 
extensive  scale  of  any  school  ever  opened  in  the  county.  The  instruction 
was  divided  into  four  departments :  First,  languages,  English,  Latin,  Greek, 
Freucli,  German,  and  Spanish;  second,  the  department  of  science;  third, 
the  department  of  philosophy,  and  fourth,  the  department  of  jurispru- 
dence. It  opened  under  apparently  favorable  auspices,  having  an  en- 
rolment the  first  session  of  fifty-six  males  and  fifty -eight  females;  but 
instead  of  increasing,  the  number  gradually  diminished,  until  the  spring  of 
18T0,  when  it  was  permanently  closed,  having  an  enrolment  the  last  ses- 
sion of  sixteen  males  and  seventeen  females. 

Leechburg  Academies. 

The  Leechburg  Academy  was  founded  by  the  citizens  of  Leechburg  and 
vicinit}'  about  1855.  It  had  for  its  principal  till  1852  Professor  David  Mc- 
Kee,  now  of  Thiel  College,  Pennsylvania-  After  1862,  it  was  conducted 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  Among  its  teachers  were 
Reverend  J.  E.  Carothers,  and  Messrs.  T.  A.  McCurdy,  G.  W.  Riggle,  Al- 
bert McClung,  y.  G.  Sheeley,  and  J.  G.  D.  P'indley,  Esquire.  In  the  female 
department.  Miss  Foley  was  the  first  teacher,  being  succeeded  by  Miss  Black 
and  Miss  Wylie.  The  music  teachers  were  Miss  Lizzie  AVoodend  and 
Miss  Lida  Brown.  This  school  has  not  been  open  for  several  years,  and 
the  building  was  consumed  by  fire  in  1876. 

Tiie  Leechburg  Lutheran  Academy  was  founded  by  citizens  of  Leech- 
burg and  vicinity  in  1864,  when  they  erected  a  commodious  three-story 
brick  buihling.  Its  first  principal  was  Professor  S.  F.  Breckinridge,  A.  M., 
now  professor  of  Mathematics  in  Wittenberg  College,  Ohio.  Subsequent 
principals  or  teachers  were  Reverend  David  McKee,  Professor  Longhurst, 
Reverend  At  W.  McCullrJugh,  and  Messrs.  Robert  McCaslin,  William  A. 
McCaslin,  and  W.  T.  Garroway. 
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Botli  the  above  inf?tltntions  were  at  times  in  a  proi=;perons  condition,  being 
attended  by  considerable  numbers  of  students.  Quite  a  number  of  men  in 
professional  life,  as  well  as  others,  began  their  literary  course  here.  Both 
were  open  to  students  of  both  sexes.  Neither  is  in  operation  now — the  last 
named  being  closed  since  1875. 

Slate  Lirk  Classical  Institute. 

This  school  began  its  work  in  1865,  occupying  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
For  successive  single  terms  it  had  as  principals  Messrs,  (now  Reverends) 
D.  S.  Tappan,  Charles  W.  Miller,  and  W.  J.  Park.  From  18G6  to  18T2, 
Reverend  D.  H.  Sloan  was  principal.  It  was  then  successively  in  charge 
of  Robert  McCaslin,  J.  S.  Dinsmore,  and  Calvin  Rayburn.  For  over  a 
year  it  has  not  been  open.  About  1869  a  building  was  erected  for  the  use 
of  the  school  by  ex-Sheritf  G.  B.  Sloan,  at  his  own  expense.  At  times  it 
had  a  very  good  attendance  of  students,  and  did  a  valuable  service  to  the 
community. 

Elderton  Academy. 

This  academy  was  opened  in  1864.  The  building  is  pleasantly  situated 
on  the  main  street  of  the  borough  of  Elderton,  commanding  a  good  view 
of  the  surrounding  country.  The  first  trustees  were  R.  M.  Gibson,  Andrew 
Kimmel,  and  Robert  Mcintosh.  The  following  is  a  partial  list  of  teachers: 
Messrs.  McConnell,  Hood,  and  E.  B.  Wells.  Rev.  Byron  Porter,  a  very 
fine  educator,  had  charge  of  the  school  for  several  3-eavs  previous  to  his 
death.  The  average  number  in  attendance  has  been  about  thirty.  This 
school  has  done  an  excellent  work  in  the  communit}',  and  we  trust  its  use- 
fulness may  continue.  Its  students  are  found  in  the  different  professions, 
and  others  in  less  conspicuous,  but,  perhaps,  not  less  useful  positions  in 
life,  do  honor  to  the  training  they  have  here  received. 

Plam  Creek  Normal  School. 

This  school  was  taught  by  Professors  L.  Kimmel  and  J.  Howard  Miller, 
in  the  Dunkard  Church,  near  Plum  creek,  about  one  mile  east  of  Elderton. 
It  was  principally  devoted  to  preparing  teachers  dui-ing  the  summer  for  the 
better  discharge  of  their  duties  in  the  school-room  the  succeeding  winter. 
It  was  opened  in  1874.  and  closed  in  1877.  An  attempt  was  made  to  endow 
it  as  a  Dunkard  institution.  A  considerable  amount  was  subscribed,  but 
this  project  has  finally  been  abandoned,  and  the  denomination  will  now  at- 
tempt the  establishment  of  a  church  school  at  Huntingdon,  Pennsylvania. 

Freeport  Academy. 

Reverend  H,  Kii'kland  opened  this  academy  in  1836.  It  was  subse- 
quently in  charge  of  Rcvei-ends  Riason,  Milligan,  and  Galbi-eatli.  It  was 
conducted  with  a  good  degi'eeof  success,  and  was  closed  pemianently  about 

1868. 
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We  here  embrace  the  opportunity  to  return  our  sincere  thanks  to  the 
many  friends  over  the  county  who  have  kindly  rendered  us  assistance  in 
collecting  notes  for  this  skc  tch.  Our  thanks  are  especially  due  to  11.  W. 
Smith,  Esquire,  of  Kittanning,  who  is  preparing  a  history  of  Armstrong 
county,  for  facts  in  regard  to  the  schools  of  Kittanning  1)orough. 

We  have  endeavored,  briefly,  to  sketch  the  educational  interests  of  our 
county.  That  the  sketch  is  imperfect,  no  one  realizes  more  fully  tlian  the 
writer;  yet,  with  little  to  rely  upon  but  the  memor^'^  of  individuals,  we 
have  done  the  best  we  could  under  the  circumstances.  It  is  a  gratifying 
fact,  that  our  histor}'  has  been  of  steady  progress  in  the  number  of  our 
seliools,  the  efficiency  of  our  teachers,  the  construction  and  furnishing  of 
our  school  l)uildings,  and  the  interest  manifested  in  educational  mattei"s 
and  meetings. 

In  18.50-57,  two  hundred  schools  were  reported;  in  18T0-7T,  two  hun- 
dred and  sixty-one— a  numerical  increase  of  over  thirty  per  cent,  in  twenty 
years;  and  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  in  other  respects  the  improve- 
ment has  been  due  in  proportion. 

That  the  schools  of  our  county  have  conferred  upon  our  citizens  incal- 
culable benefits,  no  intelligent  person  will  dare  to  dispute;  that  tliey  are 
still  susceptible  to  great  improvement,  no  competent  judge  will  presume 
to  deny. 

In  conclusion,  let  us  hope  that  as  time  rolls  on,  our  schools  may  con- 
tinue to  increase  in  powia-  and  efficiency,  casting  their  beneficent  influ- 
ence over  every  class  and  condition  of  society,  by  dispersing  the  clouds 
of  vice,  ignorance,  and  superstition,  and  enlightening  their  pathway'  with 
the  elTulgent  rays  of  virtue,  freedom,  rnoralit}'',  and  intelligence.  Let  us 
be  thankful  that,  if  in  this  noble  work  of  popular  education,  at  the  close 
of  the  first  century  of  our  nation's  existence,  our  county  is  not  able  to 
march  in  advance  of  all  other  counties  in  the  State,  we  are  still  not  com 
pelled  to  fall  in  the  rear  of  others  possessing  equal  advantages. 


BEAVER  COUXTY— Benjamin  Franklin. 
Elementary  and  Common  Schools. —Baden  Borough. 

The  borough  of  Baden  was  incorporated  in  April,  1808,  at  which  time 
an  election  was  held,  and  the  first  board  of  directors  elected.  One  of  the 
first  subjects  tliat  engaged  the  attention  of  the  board,  was  that  of  erecting 
a  school-building,  suitable  for  the  wants  of  the  district.  The  school  wcs 
held  in  a  small  one-roomed  building,  until  November,  1873,  when  a  fine 
house  was  completed,  at  a  cost  of  §4,297.  The  rooms  were  furnished  in 
modern  st3le,  and  the  large  hall,  of  the  second  stor}',  fitted  up  with  seats, 
stage,  &c.,  to  be  used  as  a  hall.  This  building  was  burned  April  20,  1874. 
and  was  a  total  loss,  there  being  no  insurance.     Nothing  discouraged,  the 
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people  ei'ected  a  new  building,  completing  it  in  November,  of  the  same 
year,  at  a  cost  of  $3,450,  and  improving  the  grounds. 

liruvcr  Uorougli. 

]^o  reliable  information  can  be  obtained  about  the  elementary  schools  in 
this  place,  although  very  good  ones  are  said  to  have  existed.  In  1835, 
the  school  district  of  Beaver  was  established,  and  then  included  Beaver, 
Vanport,  Bridgewater,  and  Sharon.  The  first  board  of  directors  was 
elected  in  1835,  and  in  1837,  preparations  were  made  for  the  erection  of 
suitable  buildings  for  school  purposes.  Two  brick  buildings,  one-story, 
were  erected,  and  occupied  in  1838.  One  was  located  on  a  lot  now  owned 
b}'  Alexander  Reed,  and  the  other  on  a  lot  now  owned  by  Finley  Ander- 
son. These  houses  wore  used  until  replaced  by  the  large  brick  structure 
now  in  use.  This  building  was  erected  in  18Gl,amid  the  most  determined 
opposition.  The  directors  were  requested  to  resign  by  the  people,- but 
stuck  to  their  work  until  it  was  completed,  and  an  excellent  house  pro- 
vided for  school  purposes. 

Beaver  Falls  Borough. 

This  borough  was  formed  out  of  Patterson  township,  in  18G7,  on  the 
site  of  the  town  of  Brigliton.  The  history  of  Beaver  Falls  was  thus  a 
part  of  Patterson,  until  tliis  date.  The  one-story  brick  building  was  con- 
tinued in  use,  with  additional  rooms  in  i)rivate  houses,  until  in  1873,  when 
a  handsome  brick  building,  with  ten  rooms  and  a  large  hall,  was  com- 
pleted. These  rooms  soon  became  inadequate  for  the  wants  of  the  school, 
and  the  hall  was  divided  into  two  rooms,  and  subsequently  the  old  brick 
building  was  fitted  up,  making  thirteen  rooms  in  all.  This  school  is  in 
most  excellent  condition,  and  ranks  among  the  best  in  the  county  for  efli- 
ciency  and  usefulness. 

Bridgewater  Borough. 

The  first  school  taught  in  this  place  was  in  1829,  in  a  building  where 
the  Alcorn  hotel  now  stands.  In  1830,  a  school  was  taught  in  a  house 
located  where  James  Darrah  now  resides.  In  1831  and  1832  a  house  was 
built  for  church  and  school  purposes  in  North  Bridgewater,  or  Sharon. 
Two  years  later  a  frame  building  was  erected,  this  being  the  first  one  set 
apart  exclusively  for  school  purposes.  In  1833,  a  school  was  taught  near 
the  old  glass  factory.  There  is  no  record  of  the  efllciency  of  these  schools, 
or  the  support  given  them.  Like  others  of  the  same  character,  they  were 
crude,  but  yet  exerted  a  beneficial  influence. 

Upon  the  adoption  of  the  school  law,  Bridgewater  was  included  as  a 
part  of  tlie  Beaver  district,  or  Borough  township.  There  were  two  sul)- 
stuntinl  brick  scliool-houses  erected  in  Bridgewater,  one  near  the  property 
of  Samnt'l  KcofI",  and  the  other  near  the  Methodist  Episcopal  churcli.  In 
1800,  Bridgewater  and  Siiaron  became  an  independent  district.  South 
Bridgewater  built  a  very  fine   brick-house,  witli   four  rooms,  in   which  a 
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prosperous  school  has  been  kept,  from  six  to  eight  months  every  year 
since.  At  the  same  time,  North  Bridgewater  built  a  two-story  brick-house, 
which  is  now  one  of  the  best  buildings  for  the  purpose  in  the  county. 

Big  Beaver  TownHliip. 

It  was  but  a  limited  amount  of  education  that  the  farmers  of  early 
times  thought  necessary  for  their  sons  and  daughters  to  receive ;  but  that 
amount  was  not  neglected.  School-houses  were  erected  in  places  conve- 
nient to  all  the  farms,  by  the  liberality  of  the  people.  These  were  by  no 
means  elegant  or  costly,  but  the}'  served  their  purpose  ver}-  well,  and  were 
generally  about  as  cozy  and  comfortable  as  tiie  farmers'  cabins.  The 
teachers  were  not  gentlemen  of  very  high  attainments,  their  instructions 
being  confined  to  teaching  reading,  writing,  and  the  rudiments  of  arith- 
metic. 

After  the  passage  of  the  school  law  of  1834,  the  township  was  divided 
into  sub-<listricts,  which  have  remained  the  same  since,  except  the  forma- 
tion of  the  new  sub-district  of  Ilomewood,  and  the  erection  of  the  two 
independent  districts  of  Clinton  and  New  Galilee.  The  first  houses  used 
were  of  an  inferior  character,  but  have  been  succeeded  by  buildings  with 
modern  improvements  and  conveniences. 

Brighlon  Township. 

At  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  school  law,  Brighton  township  had 
four  school-houses.  They  were  small  log  buildings,  with  rude  furniture, 
such  as  hewn  slabs  for  writing  desks,  and  seats  without  backs.  In  1836 
the  four  schools  were  open  for  four  months,  and  in  1837  two  substantial 
houses  w^ere  erected,  three  sub-districts  were  added,  and  seven  schools  were 
open  during  the  winter.  In  1840  another  sub-district  was  added,  and  two 
houses  were  built.  An  increased  interest  was  being  taken  in  the  schools, 
larger  salaries  were  paid  the  teachers,  and  more  efficient  teachers  secured. 
Upon  the  appointment  of  the  county  superintendent,  the  interest  became 
still  greater,  new  and  improved  furniture  was  put  in  the  houses,  and  the 
efficiency  of  the  schools  was  vastly  improved.  In  1860  it  was  resolved  to 
have  larger  and  better  houses,  and  for  this  purpose  a  tax  was  levied,  and 
two  houses  were  built  that  year. 

Chippewa  Township. 

The  first  school-building  erected  in  this  township,  was  by  subscription, 
in  1830,  which  was  turned  over  for  the  use  of  the  public  schools.  In  1836, 
four  new  houses  were  built,  two  frame  and  two  rude  log  structures,  two  of 
which  were  replaced  by  new  buildings,  in  1860,  and  in  1870  a  new  house 
was  built,  all  of  which  are  model  school-buildings. 

Economy  Township. 

The  earliest  elementary  schools  up  to  1834,  were  established  by  agree- 
ments between  teachers  and  individuals,  and  were  supported  bj'  private 
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subscriptions,  aided,  however,  by  uppropriations  from  counties,  to  pny  lor 
the  tuition  of  tliose  children  whose  parents  were  returned  by  tlie  assessors 
as  unable  to  provide  for  them.  If  the  teacher  failed  of  his  duty,  the 
parent  could  withdraw  his  children  and  resist  the  jjayment  of  his  subscrip- 
tion, or  call  a  meeting  of  the  subscribers  to  annul  the  agi-eement.  If  the 
pupil  was  disorderly,  the  teacher  would  dismiss  him.  8ucli  cases  were 
liable  to  be  taken  to  the  magistrates  for  linal  settlement. 

This  township  originally  included  Harmony  township,  and  Haden  bor- 
ough. The  school  law  was  accepted  at  once  and  put  in  I'orce,  and  the  scliools 
brought  by  degrees  to  a  high  Kstate  of  etliciency  and  usefulness.  The  build- 
ings were  at  first  of  the  rudest  character,  and  but  few  accommodations 
were  provided  for  the  teachers  or  pupils.  In  the  experience  and  labor  of 
the  years  between  then  and  now,  this  has  been  remedied,  until  the  schools 
of  to-day  are  enjoying  in  every  way,  all  the  comforts  and  conveniencres  of 
modern  improvements. 

FallHton  Borough. 

The  enterprising  citizens  of  Fallston  erected  a  brick  building  in  1832, 
calling  it  "  Fallston  Academy,"  which  was  furnished  for  school  purposes. 
This  was  done  by  private  subscription.  The  first  school  was  taught  by  \. 
Cunningham,  who  conducted  a  very  successful  subscription  school.  School 
was  continued  until  the  adoption  of  the  common  school  law,  in  1834. 

The  act  of  1834,  was  accepted  without  opposition,  and  active  work  at 
once  commenced  under  its  provisions.  The  amount  of  money  expended 
was,  in  1835,  $227  85;  in  1837,  $002;  in. 1839,  $1133  27,  and  the  school 
was  in  the  most  prosper6us  condition  until  1845,  when  contention  came 
and  arrested  its  progress.  In  184G,  the  amount  collected  was  $200;  in 
1848,  but  $102;  but  in  1850  a  change  took  place  for  the  better,  when  $000 
tax  was  collected.  Since  then  the  old  building  has  been  enlarged,  repaired, 
and  fitted  up,  and  the  grounds  put  in  good  order,  until  now  it  is  one  of 
the  best  equipped  schools  in  the  county. 

Frankrort. 

Frankfort  is  situated  upon  a  high  elevation,  the  land  sloping  westward 
to  the  Ohio  river,  north-east  to  the  Travis,  and  south-east  to  the  Raccoon. 
This  location  attracted  the  notice  of  early  settlei-s,  who  erected  upon  the 
site  of  Frankfort  a  substantial  log  fort,  as  a  protection  against  the  Indians, 
and  in  1820,  the  old  fort  was  remodeled  for  a  church  and  school-house,  and 
from  this  the  place  takes  it  name.  The  enter[)rise  was  successful,  and 
brought  to  that  place  a  highly  respectable  class  of  citizens,  as  well  as 
prominent  educators.  A  creditable  school  was  sustained,  and  iu  1S32,  a 
substantial  brick  school-house  was  erected  to  take  the  place  of  the  old  l"ort. 
This  was  done  by  private  subscription,  and  did  nuich  to  increase  the  educa- 
tional interest  of  that  locality.  The  school  was  largely"  attended,  pupils 
coming  from  a  distance. 

During  the  agitation  in  the  township,  growing  out  of  the  act  of  1834, 
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Frankfort  school  was  continued,  and  when  the  provision  for  thepuLhc  school 
was  accepted  bj-  ballot,  the  house  used  for  the  school  jtrior  to  1834,  was  turned 
over  to  the  directors  for  a  public  school  building,  and  continued  to  be  used 
until  1870,  when  a  b^'autiful  frame  Ijuilding  took  its  place.  Earnest  effort 
and  intelligent  labor  have  been  continuously  put  forth  to  make  this  school 
of  the  highest  possible  good  to  the  communit3-,  and  the  result  has  exceeded 
the  anticipations  of  the  workers. 

Freedom  Dorongh. 

Freedom  was  made  a  separate  school  district  in  1839.  Previous  to  that 
time  it  was  a  part  of  New  kSewiekk^y  township. 

School  was  held  in  the  building  now  occui^ied  as  the  German  Evangelical 
Church. 

About  1848  the  borough  was  divided  into  two  wards,  and  another  school- 
house  erected  in  the  east  end  of  town. 

Freedom  Academy  was  built  in  1852,  and  in  18.55  the  building  was  pur- 
chased by  the  borough  for  a  public  school-house,  and  has  been  used  for 
that  pui'pose  since.     The  school  is  enjoying  a  large  measure  of  prosperity. 

Greene  Township. 

Prior  to  1834,  there  is  no  account  of  education  in  this  township.  The 
act  of  1834  was  promptly  accepted,  and  the  first  board  of  directors  elected 
in  1835,  when  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  school  work  was  commenced.  The 
township  was  laid  off  in  sub-districts,  and  houses  built.  By  1837  there  were 
eight  schools  in  operation  for  three  months  of  the  year. 

The  first  houses  were  small  frame  buildings,  whicli  were  repaired  from 
time  to  time,  and  were  eventually  all  replaced  by  new  ones,  mcII  a<lapted 
for  tlie  purpose.     Now  the  district  has  excellent  school-buildings,  well  fur- 
nislied,  and  supplied  with  good  teachers. 
« 

Hanover  T'ownxhip. 

Hanover,  in  the  extreme  south-west,  is  one  of  the  largest  townships  in 
the  county,  supporting  thirteen  schools.  No  township  has  paid  closer  at- 
tention to  its  educational  interests  than  this.  A  sharp  contest  ensued  on 
the  proposition  to  accept  the  common  school  system,  lasting  for  some  years. 
The  following  minutes  relating  thereto,  at  a  meeting  held  May  G,  1835,  will 
be  of  interest : 

"The  board  met,  agreeable  to  adjournment,  at  the  house  of  Michael  For- 
ner.  All  the  members  present.  A.  Reed  was  chosen  president  of  the  meet- 
ing of  the  citizens  of  the  district,  who,  with  the  secrctaiy  of  the  board, 
conducted  the  election,  held  on  said  da}',  to  decide  b}'  ballot  wiiether  the 
common  school  system  shall  be  continued  or  not.  On  counting  the  vote, 
it  appeared  that  the  result  was  as  follows:  For  schools,  fiftj-five;  against 
schools,  one  hundred  and  tliroe." 

In  1841,  a  meeting  was  held,  the  vote  standing,  eight3'-nine  votes  for,  and 
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seventy -seven  against  schools.  Since  then  the  scliool  buildings  of  the  town- 
ship have  been  repaired,  and  new  ones  built,  until  now  the  schools  are  well 
equipped  in  every  respect,  and  are  prospering  in  the  highest  degree, 

Doukstowii  Borough. 

There  is  but  little  account  of  the  educational  history  of  this  place  prior 
to  LSoG,  further  than  there  was  a  school  in  operation  in  1836,  without  any 
record  of  the  condition  or  progress  of  the  schools.  In  1857,  there  Avas  a 
school  in  successful  operation,  with  an  attendance  of  ninety  pupils,  in  a 
house  that  was  twenty-four  b}'  twenty-eight  feet,  ceiling  eight  feet,  A  good 
house  was  erected  in  18(]l,thirt3^  by  fifty  feet,  with  two  rooms,  at  a  cost  of 
$1,200,  A  successful  school  has  since  been  carried  on  there,  with  most 
valuable  results.  We  give,  as  a  matter  of  curiosity,  the  following  item 
from  the  minutes  of  the  district,  April  30,  1861 : 

James  Smilej-^,  collector  of  school  tax,  brought  John  Conkle  before  the 
school  board,  to  answer  tlie  charge  of  resisting  the  payment  of  school  tax. 
The  board  resolved  to  set  the  said  J.  Conkle  at  libert}',  on  condition  he 
work  two  days  on  clearing  oflf  school  grounds,  under  the  direction  of  John 
Little,  president  of  the  board. 

Hopewell  Township. 

The  earliest  elementary  schools  of  Hopewell  date  back  to  1826,  then 
embracing  a  much  larger  territory  than  at  present.  The  schools  were  few 
in  number,  and  the  term  but  three  months.  The  houses  were  located 
in  the  woods,  made  of  unhewed  logs,  with  mud  chimneys,  and  the  floor 
that  nature  had  formed.  The  usual  terms  for  teaching  were  one  dollar  i)er 
scholar  for  three  months,  provided  twenty-five  scholars  could  be  had,  the 
teacher  to  board  around. 

The  act  of  1834  was  sharply  contested;  but,  when  submitted  to  a  vote  of 
the  people,  resulted  favorably  to  the  schools.  In  1837  the  township  was 
divided  into  ten  districts,  named  Logstown,  Scottsville,  Leitch,  Rarden, 
Shetiield,  Hopewell,  Butler,  McCague,  Motlits,  and  Independence.  In 
1848  the  townsliip  w^as  divided,  Logstown,  on  the  east,  became  inde- 
pendent, and  Independence  township  was  taken  from  the  south-west,  leav- 
ing the  original  with  but  four  schools.  The  school-buildings  at  first 
erected  but  illy  suited  the  i)urpose,  which  gave  place  to  better  ones,  and 
now  Hopewell,  with  one  exception,  stands  among  the  first  for  good  houses. 

Independrnce  I'ownship. 

Independence  township  was  taken  from  the  south-west  of  II()])ew»'ll  in 
1848.  It  embraced  six  sub-districts  and  six  sehools,  wliirh  have  since 
been  kept  in  operation.  From  the  organization  of  the  townshij)  tlie  sehools 
have  had  a  large  degree  of  prosperity,  and  have  been  managed  with  skill 
and  ability,  Tlie  school  tax  was  increased  as  the  necessities  of  the  sehools 
required,  and  was  not  considered  a  burden  by  the  people. 
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Korth  Sewlckley  Township. 

Prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  schools  by  law,  education  was  not 
wholly  neglected  here.  The  church  and  the  school-house  were  erected 
simultaneous  with  the  settlers'  cabins.  The  first  school-house  built  in  the 
township,  (and  this  was  earlier  than  the  commencement  of  this  century,) 
stood  on  the  farm  now  owned  by  John  Lowrj\  Of  the  first  teachers  who 
occupied  these  houses,  nothing  is  now  known.  They  were  itinerants,  who 
would  come  into  the  community,  teach  two  or  three  terms,  and  leave  for 
other  fields.  The  first  school  teacher  who  established  himself  in  the  old 
bounds  of  North  Sewickley,  was  "  Master  Sterritt,"  of  honored  memory. 

At  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  school  law,  the  township  included 
what  now  forms  North  Sewicklej-,  Franklin,  and  Marion  townships,  in  Bea- 
ver county,  and  Wayne  and  Perry  townships,  in  Lawrence  county.  The 
adoption  of  the  school  law  met  a  very  strong  opposition  in  North  Sewick- 
ley. At  the  election,  on  a  meager  vote,  there  was  a  small  majority  in  favor 
of  the  law.  The  first  houses  erected  were  small  log-houses,  that  have  all 
been  replaced  by  other  buildings,  conforming,  in  every  respect,  to  the  re- 
quirements of  modem  accommodations  and  conveniences.  Though  out 
of  use  for  twenty  years,  the  one  in  Center  district  stands  yet,  a  landmark 
of  the  past. 

Marion  Township. 

The  first  school-houses  in  that  part  of  North  Sewickley  township,  now 
known  as  Marion,  were  erected  in  1840,  and  the  schools  were  opened  in  the 
autumn  of  that  year.  These  were  two  hewed  log  structures,  twenty  feet 
square,  seats  of  slabs,  and  the  furnishings  of  the  rudest  kind.  In  '•  Schram's 
school,"  there  being  a  majority  of  Germans,  a  teacher  was  emploj^ed  who 
could  teach  both  languages,  ^yhen  that  could  not  be  done,  the  funds  were 
divided,  and  two  teachers  were  emploj^ed. 

In  1851,  two  new  buildings  were  erected,  which  have  been  repaired  and 
improved,  until  they  are  first-class  in  every  respect.  From  1854,  a  new 
impulse  was  given  the  schools,  directors  became  more  careful  in  selecting 
good  teachers,  and  a  greater  amount  of  attention  was  paid  the  schools, 
which  have  resulted  in  their  increased  efficiency. 

Moon  Township. 

Prior  to  the  act  of  1834,  there  is  no  record  of  the  establishing  of  schools 
in  the  township.  The  first  minutes  were  recorded  April  25,  1830,  giving 
the  names  of  five  sub-districts,  viz :  Phillipsburg,  Weigle,  Irons,  A^ankirk, 
and  Rainbow's,  and  containing  a  contract  for  building  a  school-house. 
The  educational  interests  grew  rapidly,  and  prior  to  184(5  two  districts 
were  added,  and  two  houses  were  built.  Both  the  German  and  English 
languages  were  taught,  and  two  teachers  were  frequently  em]jloyed  to 
teach  the  same  school,  where  one  could  not  be  found  to  teach  both  lan- 
guages. In  1843,  Joseph  Alcorn,  a  wealthy  farmer  of  Moon  township, 
willed  a  valuable  farm  to  the  public  schools  of  the  township,  the  proceeds 
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to  be  equally  divided  among  the  schools.  The  farm,  by  neglect,  decreased 
so  ill  value,  that  the  directors  sold  it  in  18G9  for  $10,000,  which  by  judi- 
cious management  has  brought  an  income  of  $800  per  annum  to  tiie  town- 
ship. In  18()8  the  building  of  large  houses  was  agitated,  and  a  light  tax 
was  levied  for  three  years  for  that  purpose,  when  the  houses  were  built, 
and  some  changes  were  made  in  the  sub-districts.  Now  the  township  can 
boast  five  excellent  houses,  that  are  a  credit  to  the  county,  and  the  schools 
are  in  a  healthy  condition. 

Moon  Independent. 

The  northwest  sub-district  of  Moon  township,  situated  on  the  south 
bank  of  the  Oliio  river,  in  1871  petitioned  the  Legislature  for  an  independ- 
ent district,  which  was  granted,  and  the  district  formed.  It  lias  a  beauti- 
ful location,  and  comprises  the  prosperous  village  of  Bellowsville,  which 
derives  its  name  from  the  manufacture  of  the  mechanics'  bellows.  The  edu- 
cational interests  were  at  once  attended  to,  and  the  public  school  set  in 
operation  from  the  old  building.  The  house  was  remodeled,  play-grounds 
enlarged,  and  all  enclosed  with  a  good  fence. 

Moon  independent  is  one  of  the  fortunate  schools  of  Moon  township, 
receiving  an  income  of  $133  annually  from  the  Alcorn  estate.  The  school 
is  now  advanced  to  the  front  of  enterprising,  efficient  schools,  and  will 
give  a  good  account  of  itself. 

Miirdocksvllle. 

The  citizens  of  this  district  were  for  many  years  deprived  of  a  conve- 
nient place  to  send  their  children  to  school,  the  location  being  such  that 
one  portion  of  it  lay  in  Allegheny  county,  another  in  Washington  county, 
and  the  other  in  Beaver  county.  Possessing  a  good  share  of  enterprise, 
the  citizens  determined  to  have  a  school,  and  in  I868application  was  made 
for  an  independent  school  district,  embracing  a  ])ortion  of  the  three  coun- 
ties above  named,  to  be  under  the  control  of  Beaver  county.  This  was 
granted,  and  a  good  school  organized,  which  has  been  kept  up  since,  and 
an  excellent  work  has  been  done  in  the  district. 

New  nri{(hton  Borough. 

Owing  to  the  loss  of  the  records,  there  is  no  authentic  account  in  exist- 
ence of  the  elementary  schools  of  this  place,  or  of  the  public  schools,  prior 
to  1840.  In  this  year  there  was  erected  a  brick  school-house,  one  story 
with  two  rooms,  in  the  north-east  part  of  the  town,  now  used  as  a  church ; 
there  was  also  a  school  in  the  lower  part  of  the  town,  in  a  building  now 
owned  bj;^  Mrs.  Reed.  The  amount  of  the  tax  duplicate  was  $406  23,  and 
the  teacher's  wages,  for  males  $15,  females,  $8  per  month.  In  1S55  a  good 
substantial  house  was  erected,  with  nine  rooms  and  a  hall,  at  a  cost  of 
$15,000,  and  school  was  commenced  in  the  building  the  following  year. 
Since  the  opening  of  this  school,  a  number  of  principals  have  had  charge 
of  it,  but  many  of  the  teachers  have  been  retained  for  quite  a  numbi'r  of 
years,  which  has  added  greatly  to  the  efliciency  of  the  schools.  New  Brighton 
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school  has  always  held  a  front  rank  in  education,  and  at  present  stands  first 
in  the  county,  aud  second  to  none  in  the  State  for  thorough  work  and 
systematic  grading.  The  system  of  instruction  is  complete  and  exhaustive. 
Every  year  adds  to  the  progress  of  this  school,  and  to  its  usefulness  in  the 
community. 

Xew  tialilee  Burout^h. 

The  first  school  taught  after  the  formation  of  the  borough,  was  com- 
menced September  14,  18fi8,  in  a  building  rented  from  Mrs.  M.  Caldwell. 
In  1871  a  school-building  was  erected  and  furnished  in  good  style,  at  a 
cost  of  $3,500.  Since  then,  the  school  has  enjoyed  a  large  degree  of  pros- 
perity, and  the  greatest  interest  is  taken  in  it  by  the  people,  Bj'  reason 
of  its  good  management,  the  influence  exerted  has  been  salutary,  the  people 
of  the  town  being  among  the  most  intelligent  and  cultivated  of  the  country. 

IVew  Sewickley  Township, 

The  first  school  board  of  this  township  met  and  orgamzed  September 
27,  1834.  March  30,  1835,  a  resolution  was  passed  to  divide  the  district 
into  twelve  sub-districts,  and  all  the  schools  were  put  in  operation  as  soon 
as  teachers  could  be  secured.  In  1839  eight  new  school-houses  were  built. 
In  1849  a  house  was  built  in  district  No.  12.  In  1855  three  new  frame 
bouses  were  built,  these  taking  the  place  of  log  ones.  In  1859  and  1860 
four  new  frame  houses  were  erected,  and  one  in  1872.  Now  the  school 
buildings  are  in  good  condition.  In  district  No.  4  the  school  fund  was 
equail}'  divided,  one  half  for  teaching  German,  and  the  other  English,  when 
one  teacher  could  not  be  found  who  could  teach  both.  In  1850  a  general 
system  of  school  books  was  adopted,  and  teachers'  wages  raised  to  $20  per 
month,  for  males,  and  SlO  for  females.  Prior  to  that  time,  the  salary  did 
not  exceed  §14  per  month,  twentj'-six  days  being  called  a  month.  The 
directors  and  teachers  were  fully  alive  to  the  wants  of  their  schools,  and  did 
their  utmost  to  advance  them, 

Ohio  Township. 

The  first  school  taught  in  this  township  was  in  1813,  in  a  small  log-house 
near  Fairview.  In  1814  two  more  schools  were  started,  one  near  Ohio- 
ville,  and  the  other  on  Wolf  run.  In  1815  the  fourth  school  opened 
near  Industry,  known  as  the  Russell  school.  These  schools  were  taught 
bj-  itinerant  teachers,  who  tarried  JDut  a  few  months  in  one  place.  In  1818 
and  1S19  two  new  houses  were  built,  one  near  the  property  of  Andrew 
McGalBck,  the  other  taking  the  place  of  the  old  cabin  at  Fairview,  In 
1821  a  new  house  was  built  near  Ohioville.  Great  interest  was  taken  in 
these  schools  on  the  part  of  the  people. 

The  act  of  1834  was  strongly  opposed  by  many  in  the  district.  The 
first  vote  taken  was  to  try  the  public  schools  for  three  ja'ars,  and  it  was 
adopted  It}'  a  small  majority.  At  the  end  of  the  three  years,  the  sj-stem  was 
continued  by  a  large  majority.  The  houses  that  had'been  built  by  private 
subscription,  were  turned  over  to  the  district.    In  1837  and  1838,  the  town- 
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ship  was  laid  out  in  twelve  sub-districts.  The  schools  were  continued  with 
but  little  change  until  1854  and  1855,  when  application  was  made  for  a  new 
township,  comprising  five  sub-districts,  which  was  successful,  forming  the 
township  of  Industry.  The  creation  of  the  office  of  county  superintendent, 
added  much  to  the  efficiency  of  the  teachers  and  schools,  since  which  the 
educational  interests  of  the  township  have  been  on  the  increase. 

Patterson  Township. 

This  township  tas  a  record  from  1800,  under  the  name  of  Brighton,  in 
that  early  day.  The  settlement  consisted  mainly  of  the  Quaker  element, 
and  education  received  early  attention.  The  first  school,  held  in  1806,  was 
taught  by  two  Quaker  ladies,  Marj'  Townsend  and  Mary  Reeves,  in  a  log- 
house,  west  of  what  has  since  been  known  as  Patterson's  brick  row.  This 
school  was  continued  for  a  number  of  years.  A  few  years  later,  there  was 
a  school  started  near  the  site  of  the  old  paper-mill,  which  was  also  con- 
tined  for  a  number  of  years. 

This  township  contained  two  schools,  one  on  the  Patterson  farm,  and 
the  other  in  the  town  of  Brighton.  Soon  after  the  acceptance  of  the 
school  law,  new  buildings  were  erected,  one  on  the  hill,  a  good  frame 
building,  which  was  continued  in  use  until  1870,  when  the  creation  of  the 
borough  of  Beaver  Falls  caused  its  removal  to  near  the  farm  of  Thomas 
Wells,  after  which  a  commodious  house  took  its  place.  This  is  the  only 
school-building  now  in  the  township.  The  other  building  was  located  in 
the  valley,  on  what  was  called  Guard  hill,  a  pleasant  elevation.  Much  at- 
tention was  paid  to  this  school.  In  1838  a  good  two-roomed,  one-story 
bnck-liouse  was  erected,  which  was  continued  in  use  until  18T2.  These 
were  good  schools,  and  served  their  purpose  well.  They  wei:e  progressive 
and  liberal,  and  of  great  practical  good  to  the  community. 

Rochester  Township. 

This  district  was  fonned  in  1840,  from  a  part  of  the  new  Sewicklej'  school 
district.  The  first  school  was  kept  in  a  frame  building,  near  the  brick 
school-house,  in  Rochester.  In  1845,  a  sub-district,  lying  north  of  Roches- 
ter, was  formed,  and  in  1846  one  was  formed  in  the  north-easteni  part  of 
the  township,  and  in  the  same  year  two  brick-houses  were  built  for  these 
sub-districts.  In  1849,  the  two  sub-districts  were  formed  into  Rochester 
township.  During  the  year  1850,  the  building  in  the  east  end  of  the  town- 
ship Avas  erected  and  occupied,  and  in  1869  a  new  school-house  was  built 
in  the  east  end  of  the  township,  at  a  cost  of  $1,021.  In  1875,  a  new  house 
was  Iniilt  in  Bolesville,  at  a  cost  of  $2,000.  The  district  has  now  a  good 
class  of  buildings,  has  its  schools  well  managed  and  taught,  and  is  having 
a  good  educational  work  done  within  its  limits. 

Oofhesler  I)(>roii$;h. 

This  borough  became  a  separate  school  district  about  the  year  1848,  and 
in  May,  1849,  the  first  board  of  directors  was  organized.     Tiie  school  was 
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prosperous,  but  the  house  used  was  soon  found  to  be  inadequate,  and  in 
1802  a  new  building  was  erected,  at  a  cost  of  $3,500.  This  buildinp;,  though 
sufficiently  large  for  the  time,  was  soon  too  small  for  the  wants  of  the  dis- 
trict, and  in  1808  it  had  to  be  enlarged,  the  addition  costing  $4,200,  and 
the  now  furniture  $000. 

South  Beaver  Township. 

Prior  to  the  school  law,  there  were  seven  school-houses  in  the  township. 
The  early  citizens  being  nearly  all  Scotch-Irish  Presbyterians,  schools  must 
go  hand  in  hand  with  the  different  branches  of  that  denomination.  These 
schools  were  carried  on  by  subscription,  and  two  or  three  of  the  citizens 
appointed  in  the  bounds  of  each  school,  to  have  an  oversight  and  decide 
any  matter  of  controversy  between  the  teacher  and  scholars. 

The  common  school  law  was  put  in  force  in  1835,  and  was  accepted  with- 
out much  opposition,  though  in  1843  a  vote  was  taken  on  its  continuance, 
resulting  in  one  hundred  and  three  for,  and  twenty-eight  against.  The 
township  was  laid  off  in  sub-districts,  after  the  passing  of  the  supplement 
to  the  school  laws,  June  13, 1836.  The  first  board  of  directors  was  elected 
in  the  spring  of  1835.  The  qualifications  of  teachers  at  that  time  were: 
First.  Good  moral  character.  Second.  Belief  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Trin- 
ity. Third.  The  belief  that  the  Old  and  Xew  Testaments  were  the  only 
iTile  of  faith  and  practice.  Fourth.  To  teach  the  Shorter  Catechism,  if  re- 
quired l)y  anj'  in  the  district. 

In  1850,  under  the  direction  of  the  county  superintendent,  the  schools 
were  greatly  improved  in  the  eflftciency  of  teachers,  houses  were  repaired, 
and  school  furniture  better  adapted  to  the  comfort  of  the  pupils,  was  fur- 
nished. 

In  1864,  a  resolution  was  adopted  to  build  larger  and  better  houses, 
which  was  carried  into  effect,  and  one  or  two  houses  were  built  each  year, 
until  all  of  the  sub-districts  were  provided  with  good  houses,  all  of  which 
are  now  in  good  condition  for  the  accommodation  and  comfort  of  the 
pupils. 

COLLEGES,  ACADEMIES,  A.\D  SEMIXARIES. 

Of  the  several  colleges,  academies,  and  seminaries,  established  in  Beaver 
countj%  Beaver  Academy,  Beaver  County  Institute  of  Sciences,  Darlington 
Academy,  Frankfort  Academy,  Phillipsburg  Soldiers'  Orphan  School, 
Greenwood  Seminary,  the  Kenwood  Boarding  School  for  Boys,  and  other 
private  schools,  have  been  discontinued. 

Beaver  College  and  Musical  Institute,  established  in  1853;  Beaver  Fe- 
male Seminary,  opened  in  1854;  Frankfort  Academy  and  Normal  School, 
founded  in  18T 1 ;  Xorth  Sewicklej'^  Academy,  and  the  Young  Men's  Library 
Association,  of  Xew  Brighton,  still  exist,  to  aid  in  the  cause  of  general 
education. 
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BEDFORD   COUNTY— J.  W.  Hughes. 

On  account  of  imperfectly  preserved  records,  the  ravages  of  death,  and 
the  frailty  of  memory,  T  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  all  the  information 
I  desired  in  the  preparation  of  this  year's  report.  Inaccuracies  and  omis- 
sions in  names  and  dates,  will,  no  doubt,  be  observed  by  those  who  may 
read  it,  but  as  it  was  impossible  to  see  every  one  who  might  have  given 
some  information,  I  hope  these  imperfections  will  be  overlooked. 

Bcdrord  Borough. 

The  first  scbool-building  in  the  coimty  was  erected  in  this  borough.  It 
was  built  in  1809  or  1810,  and  named  "  Bedford  Academy."  It  was  in- 
corporated by  act  of  Legislature,  March  20,  1810,  under  the  "name  and 
style  "  of  Bedford  Academy.  The  management  was  vested  in  eight  trus- 
tees. Those  named  in  the  charter  or  act,  were  Jonathan  Walker,  Reverend 
Alexander  Boyd,  .Jacob  Bonnett,  John  Moore,  John  Anderson,  Josiah 
Espcy,  George  Funk,  and  Joseph  S.  Morrison.  The  act  provided  that  these 
trustees  were  to  serve  four  years,  and  their  successors  were  to  be  chosen 
by  the  entire  vote  of  the  county,  in  the  same  manner  as  members  of  the 
Legislature  are  chosen. 

Section  4  of  said  act  provided  that  the  sum  "of  $2,000  be  granted  to  the 
treasurer  of  the  board  of  trustees,  to  be  paid  by  the  State  Treasurer  on  the 
order  of  the  said  trustees;  $1,000  to  be  applied  in  the  erection  of  build- 
ings for  the  accommodation  of  the  institution,  and  the  purchasing  of  the 
necessary  mathematical  and  philosophical  apparatus.  A  celestial  and 
a  terrestial  globe  was  all  the  apparatus  purchased.  The  other  $1,000 
to  be  placed  in  some  productive  fund,  and  the  income  thereof  to  be  for- 
ever applied,  in  aid  of  other  revenues,  to  compensate  a  teacher  or  teachers 
for  educating  the  children  of  the  poor  gratis.  Provided,  the  number 
so  admitted  shall  at  no  time  be  greater  than  four,  and  that  none  of  the 
children  so  admitted  shall  continue  in  said  academj^,  to  be  taught  free,  for 
a  longer  term  than  two  j^ears,  should  others  seek  admission.  Reverend 
James  Wilson  was  principal  for  several  years.  He  was  a  fine  English  and 
classical  scholar.  The  school  became  very  celebrated,  attracting  pupils 
from  the  southern  counties  of  Pennsylvania,  and  also  from  Maryland, 
several  of  whom  have  filled  high  official  positions,  civil  and  military. 
Reverend  Wilson  was  succeeded  by  Reverend  Jeremiah  Chamberlain,  an 
excellent  teacher.  He  afterwards  was  president  of  Oakland  College,  Mis- 
sissippi, where  he  was  stabbed  and  killed  by  one  of  the  students.  When 
the  Reverend  Chamberlain  left.  Reverend  Alexander  Boyd  succeeded  him. 
He  was  followed  by  Messrs.  Ormrod  and  Kinmont.  Mr.  Kinniont  was 
the  last  classical  teacher  who  had  charge  of  the  institution.  He  was  fol- 
lowed b}'  Samuel  Brown,  who  taught  a  grammar  school  for  several  years. 
He  was  a  good  teacher,  and  had  a  fine  school.     In  1835  the  acatloniy  was 
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sold  by  the  sheriff,  and  bought  by  Samuel  Brown.  The  school  then  be- 
came of  a  i)rivate  character,  and  so  continued  until  it  finallj'  closed.  Clas- 
sification in  the  Academy  was  very  imperfect,  each  pupil  using  whatever 
text-books  he  possessed. 

The  active  school  men  in  the  early  history  of  the  borough,  were  Doctor 
William  Watson,  Doctor  John  Anderson,  James  M.  Russell,  Honorable 
Jonathan  Walker,  Samuel  Riddle,  and  George  Burd.  About  1835,  Rev- 
erend B.  R.  Hall  opened  an  English  and  classical  school,  to  which  he  added 
a  military  department.  He  taught  four  or  five  years,  and  was  very  highly 
esteemed  as  a  teacher.  During  his  term,  the  public  school  system  was 
adopted.  The  first  directors  elected,  were  Charles  McDowell,  James  M. 
Russell,  David  Mann,  D.  Washabaugh,  John  G.  Martin,  and  William 
Woodcock.  Thomas  J.  Harris  was  one  of  the  prominent  teachers  under 
the  present  system.  He  was  among  the  first  who  introduced  a  thorough 
classification  in  his  school.  He  instructed  and  sent  out  some  of  the  best 
teachers  in  the  county.  Thomas  Jordan,  George  Hall,  and  Reverend  John 
Lyon  taught  select  school  at  different  times.  Literarj^  societies  were  kept 
up  for  many  years  in  the  borough,  and  were  productive  of  much  good. 
The  borough  has  always  taken  a  very  lively  interest  in  education.  It  has 
the  finest  public  school-building  in  the  couuty,  with  a  very  beautiful 
campus  sui'rounding  it. 

Bedford  Township. 

The  first  schools  in  this  township  were  subscription  schools,  each  pupil 
paying  so  much  for  his  or  her  tuition.  Among  the  first  teachers  were  Sam- 
uel Clendenin,  a  fair  teacher;  John  Montgomery,  a  popular  teacher;  A.J. 
Howlett,  John  Bartell,  John  R.  Reed,  Anthony  Sloan,*Thomas  Allison, 
and  John  R.  Anderson.  These  were  the  principal  teachers  before  1834. 
The  houses  were  generally  old  buildings,  no  longer  used  as  dwellings.  In 
these,  the  pupils,  for  a  radius  of  four  or  five  miles,  would  collect  together 
for  a  term  of  two  or  three  months  in  the  year,  to  be  instructed  in  the  rudi- 
ments of  "spelling,  reading,  writing,  and  ciphering,"  with  no  regard  to 
classification,  and  very  little  to  bodily  comfort. 

This  township  adopted  the  public  school  system  at  the  first  election  for 
that  purpose.  Prominent  among  the  directors  were  John  Bridaham,  John 
Amos,  Daniel  Sill,  Daniel  Wisegarver,  Jacob  Ripley,  John  S.  Ritchey, 
Isaac  Imler,  Michael  Holderbaun,  and  Adam  Koons.  The  active  teachers 
were  Isaac  Reighard,  David  Hyde,  William  White,  Henry  Whitaker,  John 
A.  Miner,  John  W.  Ijingenfelter,  David  Shoemaker,  Samuel  and  Daniel 
Diehl,  Hall  Hughes,  and  John  Williams. 

About  1850  the  directors  began  to  build  new  school-houses,  at  the  rate 
of  two  a  year,  until  they  had  all  new  houses. 

Wages  in  183G  and  1840,  $20  per  month. 

Uniformity  of  text-books  and  general  classification  were  introduced  in 
1854  and  1856. 
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This  township  is  now  the  largest,  in  number  of  schools,  in  the  county, 
and  generully  has  comfortable  school-buildings. 

Debating  societies  and  institutes  were  carried  on  for  a  few  winters.  The 
■exact  date  I  could  not  obtain. 

Broad  Top. 

This  township  was  taken  from  Hopewell  in  1838.  Before  the  act  of  1834 
was  accepted,  a  select  school  was  taught  by  .John  GrifTith.  The  tuition  was 
fifty  cents  per  month,  if  the  teacher  boarded  with  his  pupils;  or,  seventy- 
five  cents  a  month,  if  lie  boarded  liimsclf.  The  following  description  of  the 
house  was  given  me  by  one  who  attended  the  school: 

"  Unhewn  logs,  clapboard  roof,  slabs  for  seats,  writing  desks  on  pins 
around  the  wall,  corner  chimnc}',  one  four-light  glass  window  at  teacher's 
desk ;  the  other  windows  were  paper,  one  foot  wide,  and  about  ten  feet 
long.  The  paper  was  greased  with  hog's  lard.  Yery  often  the  mice  would 
gnaw  large  holes  in  the  window  during  the  night." 

Mr.  GrifTith  was  succeeded  by  James  Frazicr,  who  was  a  veiy  severe  dis- 
ciplinarian. He  had  forty  rules  for  the  government  of  his  school.  The 
number  of  the  rftle  denoted  the  number  of  laslics  the  violator  thereof  would 
receive.     The  last  crime  mentioned  was  stealing. 

In  1820,  a  new  house  took  the  place  of  the  old.  Samuel  Kricgcr  was  the 
first  teacher.  He  is  represented  as  a  very  active  teacher.  All  pupils  were 
required  to  study  aloud. 

Joseph  Evans  was  the  leading  spirit  in  school  affairs  for  man}-  j-ears  in 
this  township. 

In  1835,  the  free  school  sj-stem  was  adopted,  this  township  then  form- 
ing part  of  Hopewell.  The  first  wages  paid  were  $16  per  montli,  and  the 
teacher  board  himself.  The  first  directors  Avere  Joscpli  Evans,  Thomas 
Speer,  George  B.  Ka}',  George  F.  Steele,  David  C^^pher,  and  James  Lane. 
Among  those  who  have  been  live  school  men  in  the  board  since  that  time 
are  John  B.  Alexander,  James  Figart,  senior,  .John  Griflith,  Ephraim  Fos- 
ter, George  Long,  Daniel  C3-pher,  and  Daniel  Stoler.  The  public  school 
teachers  were  .Jacob  Dcavor,  Jamss  Dunlap,  James  RicharJson,  .John  and 
David  Hamilton,  Benjamin  Osborne,  William  Figart,  Aaron,  Levi,  Jona- 
than, and  Lemuel  r]vans. 

About  1858,  a  uniformitj"  of  text-books,  followed  by  a  somewhat  s^-stem- 
atic  classification  of  pupils,  was  established.  The  schools  have  been  stead- 
ily advancing  since  that  time. 

This  township  now  pays  the  best  wages  of  an}-  in  the  count}-,  and,  as  a 
consequence,  generally  has  able  and  experienced  teachers. 

Colerain  Township. 

A  few  select  schools  were  kept  open  regularly  during  the  winter  from 

1818.     Teachers:    James  Dugan,  George  Uiloy,  George  Caldwell,  William 

French,  James  C.  Newman,  and  Jesse  Asli.     These  were  considered  good 

teachers  at  that  time,  and  they  did  good  work.     The  citizens,  for  the  most 

4  ScuooL  Kepout. 
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part,  were  desirous  that  their  children  should  have  at  least  a  rudimentary 
education. 

The  act  of  1834  "was  accepted  by  this  township  in  1836.  The  first  di- 
rectors were  Peter  Morgart,  William  Metz,  Philip  Shoemaker,  Frederick 
Smith,  Adam  Exliue,  and  William  Shaner.  From  an  old  minute  book  now 
before  me,  I  see  these  directors  proceeded  at  once  to  build  houses  for 
school  purposes.  The  price  paid  for  building  a  house  varied  from  $60  to 
$135.  They  were  all  log-buildings,  with  long,  narrow  windows,  and  long 
benches  without  backs  for  seats.  The  first  corps  of  the  teachers  were  James 
M.  Alexander,  Alexander  Ilenrj-,  Asa  Williams,  John  C.  Morgart,  William 
and  George  Caldwell,  and  Samuel  Wilke}-.  Term,  three  months.  Whole 
amount  of  duplicate,  $402.46.  John  Maj%  senior,  William  Cessna,  John 
Deal,  and  Simon  Stuckej^  sers'cd  as  directors  several  terms.  The  directors 
visited  the  schools,  and  encouraged  the  teachers  and  pupils  in  every  way 
they  could.     The  school  system  became  popular,  and  the  schools  did  well. 

Among  the  best  teachers  of  that  time  was  George  H.  Tower,  a  Xew  Eng- 
land teacher.  He  was  a  fine  scholar,  English  and  classical.  His  system 
of  teaching  was  much  in  advance  of  his  cotemporaries,  and  an  improvement 
in  the  method  of  instruction  was  introduced.  Several  of  his  pupils  became 
teachers,  and  they  adopted  his  plan  of  teaching.  The  schools  have  been 
progressing,  and  a  genei-al  interest  in  the  cause  of  education  has  been  man- 
ifested. 

Cumberland  Valley. 

In  1816,  Michael  Boor  taught  in  this  township,  also  Joseph  E.  Cotter,  a 
good  teacher  and  a  beautiful  penman.  George  McCoj',  Adam  Easter,  John 
C.  Vickroy,  Thomas  Cheney,  Henry  Bruner,  Richard  Harwood,  and  E.  M. 
Swift  were  the  leading  teachers  till  1838. 

The  free  school  system  met  with  strong  opposition.  It  was  accepted  in 
March,  1838.  Michael  Boor,  John  Blair,  George  Bortz,  George  Elder, 
Campbell  Hendrickson,  and  William  Boor  were  the  first  directors.  John 
Blair  was  the  strongest  advocate  of  free  schools,  urging  its  adoption  when 
almost  every  one  opposed  it.  The  first  teachers  were  Samuel  Barrick, 
James  Rawlins,  Charles  McLaughlin,  John  and  Frederick  Simons,  John 
Blair,  Josiah  Bruner,  J.  B.  B.  Cessna,  Daniel  Defibaugh,  and  Anthony 
Smith. 

The  houses  built  in  1838  and  1839  were  log,  and  they  were  used  till  1865, 
when  the  directors  began  to  build  frame-houses,  putting  up  two  a  year, 
until  all  were  rebuilt. 

In  March,  1838,  a  poll  tax  of  fifty  cents  was  levied  on  each  taxable  in- 
habitant for  school  purposes.  School  duplicate  for  that  year,  $118.38.  State 
ai)propriation,  $683.81. 

In  1843,  an  election  was  held  to  detennine  whether  the  free  school  system 
should  be  continued.     Majority  in  favor  of  continuing,  twenty-five. 

Township  institutes  have  been  held  at  various  times  with  good  results. 
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Everett  Borough. 

The  first  school  of  which  there  is  any  account  was  taught  by  John 
Paclan,  in  1814.  It  was  a  primary  school.  William  Girarcl  succeeded  him. 
His  rates  were  $2.00  for  seventy-two  days,  or  three  cents  per  day.  Joseph 
Brown,  a  good  teacher,  and  a  practical  surveyor,  followed  him.  Mr.  Logan 
came  next,  who  was  noted  for  his  kindness  to  his  pupils.  Mi-.  Abraham 
succeeded  him.  He  was  the  first  to  decorate  his  school-room  with  pictures, 
wreaths,  &c. 

The  first  school-house  was  built  in  183G  or  1888.  It  was  used  for  twenty 
years,  after  wliich  tlie  Methodist  Episcopal  church  was  occupied  until  the 
present  building  was  erected. 

The  borough  was  taken  from  West  Providence  township  jn  18G0.  First 
directors:  J.  B.  Williams,  John  C.  Black,  P.  G.  Morgart,  William  Masters, 
and  John  A.  Gump.     First  teacher,  J.  C.  Clarkson,  followed  by  J.  C.  Long. 

A  fine  building  was  erected  in  186G,  with  a  school-ground  of  five  acres 
surrounding  it.     The  school  is  doing  very  well. 

Harrison. 

Tliis  township  was  taken  from  Napier,  in  1842.  There  were  six  schools 
in  the  township  at  first.  The  early  friends  of  education,  most  of  whom 
served  as  directors  afterwards,  were  John  Mctzgar,  John  McYickar,  John 
E.  Miller,  George  Elder,  L.  A.  Tyan,  Frederick  Turner,  B.  V.  Wertz,  George 
Mullin,  John  B.  Hardman,  and  George  S.  Mullin.  Teachers  were  Abram 
Miller,  Peter  F.  Lehman,  Natlian  Bullock,  James  II.  Caton,  James  Dugan, 
and  William  Ketring.  These  teachers  had  tauglit  in  the  neighborhood  for 
many  years,  some  of  them  as  far  back  as  1812.  They  were  considered 
successful  teachers.  The  houses,  in  1842,  were  very  poor.  Some  of  them 
are  still  standing,  and  used  for  school  purposes.  They  have  not  improved 
by  age.  Jacob  Miller,  Banner  Wertz,  Josiah  Border,  B.  II.  Williams,  M. 
C.  Miller,  James  and  John  Rawlins,  were  the  principal  teachers  from  1845 
to  1800. 

In  1857  township  institutes  were  first  held,  and  were  icept  up  for  several 
winters  with  very  beneficial  results. 

Hopewell  Township. 

In  nOO,  Thomas  Nixon  taught  tlie  first  school,  or  supi)osed  to  be  the 
first,  within  the  limits  of  the  township.  He  is  represented  as  having  been 
an  excellent  teaclier,  and  a  very  fine  mathematician.  Thomas  Fannagan 
succeeded  liim.  In  1810  Nicliolas  Bollman  began  to  teach.  He  tauglit  for 
ten  years.  He  was  celebrated  as  a  penman.  In  1827  Ricliard  Ilarwood 
began  to  teach.  He  Avas  tlic  first  wiio  taught  grammar.  In  1820  George 
Morelaud  opened  a  school.  He  was  noted  for  taking  his  gun  and  fiddle  to 
school.  lie  ke[)t  order  liy  threatening  to  shoot  his  pupils  if  they  misbe- 
haved. Doctor  Otlio  Sclbey  was  one  of  the  best  tcaciiors  of  that  time. 
He  taught  all  the  hraiu-Ues  now  taught  in  our  i)ul)Iie  schools.  In  1820 
stoves  were  first  used   in   school-houses.      Each   pnpil    furnished   his  own 
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writing  desk.  The  principal  scliool-men  in  1834-G-8,  were  Reverend  John 
M'-llUen}',  Isaac  Bullman,  James  Lane,  James,  John,  David,  William,  and 
Thomas  I'iper.  The  present  school  system  was  accepted  at  tlie  first  elec- 
tion held  for  that  purpose.  What  opposition  there  was,  arose  from  a  mis- 
understanding of  the  intent  of  the  law.  First  directors,  John  and  William 
Piper,  James  Lane,  George  B.  Kay,  George  Rhodes,  and  Jacob  Fluke. 
Teachers  were  Richard  Uarwood,  Henry  S.  Fluke,  Simon  Cameron,  and 
Professor  John  Miller.  The  last  named,  taught  several  years.  lie  revo- 
lutionized the  whole  s^'stem  of  teaching  then  in  use.  He  first  introdueed 
general  classification  in  his  school.  He  taught  a  normal  school,  in  whicli 
he  prepared  a  number  of  young  ladies  and  gentlemen,  who  became  very 
successful  teachers.  Some  of  the  best  surveyors  wc  now  have,  were  in- 
structed by  him.  Asa  Williams  and  Reverend  John  G.  Howell  taught 
successfully  in  this  township.  The  schools  are  doing  well.  A  few  new 
houses  arc  badly  needed. 

Juniata. 

This  township  was  taken  from  Napier  and  Harrison  in  1853.  First 
directors:  Leonard  Bitncr,  Michael  and  P.  R.  Hillegas,  Solomon  Leitig, 
Nathan  Hurlej',  and  John  Gillespie. 

Honorable  William  Keyser,  James  Burns,  Daniel  Diehl,  and  Jacob 
Adams  were  energetic  school-men,  and  also  directors.  First  teachers:  P. 
T.  Lehman,  Casper  Stroub,  James  Dull,  Lewis  Beltz,  John  Palmer,  D.  M. 
W^ondcrs,  and  Miss  Younkin ;  wages  twelve  dollars  per  month.  The  houses 
in  1854  were  very  poor,  having  no  seats  or  desks.  In  1850  improvements 
were  commenced  by  putting  in  seats  and  blackboards.  Township  institutes 
were  hold  in  1857.  II.  B.  Wliittington  was  mainly  instrumental  in  estab- 
lishing and  successfully  carrying  them  on. 

Liberty. 

This  township  was  taken  from  Hopewell,  and  its  early  history  is  included 
in  that  township.  Daniel  Cj'pher,  David  Stoler,  and  Samuel  Shoupj)  were 
warm  friends  of  education.  Mr.  Shoupp  served  as  director  for  sixteen 
3-ears,  and  never  missed  any  meeting  of  the  board,  regular  or  special. 
Jonathan  and  Lemuel  Evans,  Richard  Harwood,  David  Schreve,  Samuel 
Moore,  I.  K.  Little,  and  Miss  Moriah  Brumbaugli  were  successful  teachers. 
In  184S  teachers'  wages  were  eleven  and  twelve  dollars  per  month;  term 
three  months;  number  of  schools  three;  whole  tax  $148.  The  schools 
liave  increased  to  six.  They  are  in  good  condition.  Two  new  houses  az'e 
greatly  needed. 

Londonderry  Township. 

In  1820  Michael  Porter  taught  a  select  school  at  Cork's  mill.  He  had 
no  classification,  except  in  reading.  Benjamin  L.  Dodge,  Edward  J.  Cot- 
ter, and  R.  L.  Jones  taught  at  different  times.  There  were  then  two 
schools  in  the  township.     A  strong  opposition  was  raised  against  the  free 
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school  system  on  account  of  tax.  The  majority  in  favor  of  it  was  very 
small.  Cornelius  Devore  was  its  principal  advocate.  James  C.  Dcvore 
was  one  of  the  first  teachers.  lie  taught  very  succesfully  for  several 
3'ears.  He  is  still  living,  and  is  a  good  school-man.  Classification  was 
verj-  iudifl'erent,  until  the  county  superintendencj^  was  established.  Since 
that  time  the  schools  have  made  steady  progress.  Institutes  have  been 
held  regularly  for  twelve  or  fifteen  years,  and  have  done  much  to  awaken 
interest  in  the  cause  of  education. 

Monroe. 

In  1840  this  township  was  taken  from  Providence  and  Southampton. 
Its  earl}'  history  will  appear  there.  Prominent  among  the  directors  were 
Jabez  llixon,  .M.  Murray.  James  Marshall,  J.  Shaw,  Philip  Snider,  Daniel 
Fletcher,  Daniel  Miller,  Jacob  Fletcher,  and  Josiah  Koons.  During  the 
last  twenty  years  several  select  schools  have  been  taught  in  this  township, 
which  did  great  good.  Some  of  the  best  teachers  in  the  count}'  have  come 
from  Monroe.  Institutes  have  been  held  at  different  times,  in  which  great 
interest  was  taken  and  much  good  accomplished. 

\apier  Townsliip. 

In  1813  John  Friend  taught  a  school  in  this  township.  Joseph  Potts 
and  Lewis  "Writer  also  taught.  The  latter  was  a  Philadelphian,  and  a 
very  good  teacher.  These  schools  were  taught  in  private  houses.  The 
first  school-house  was  built  about  1S25.  From  1825  to  1835,  teachers  were 
hired  by  the  month,  at  from  seven  dollars  to  twelve  dollars  per  month. 
The  latter  was  considered  very  good  wages.  The  teacher  would  '"board 
around."  Term  three  months.  Free  school  system  adopted  in  1834. 
First  directors :  Emanuel  Statler,  A.  J.  Snively,  Jacob  Adams,  Mulford 
Tredwell,  Joseph  Mortiraore,  and  William  Nycum.  Sixteen  log-houses 
were  built ;  furniture  very  poor.  Wages,  for  several  years,  twelve  dollars 
per  month.  Attendance  of  pupils  regular,  from  eighty  to  ninety-five  per 
centum  being  the  average.  Among  the  first  teachers  were  Benjamin  Kin- 
sey,  Isaac  Philson,  Jacob  Miller,  John  W.  Bowen,  James  Allison,  Robert 
Miller,  Henry  Whitaker,  and  George  S.  MuUin.  About  1857  uniformity 
of  text-book  and  general  classification  established.  The  schools  then  began 
to  make  more  rapid  progress.  Institutes  were  held  occasionally.  The 
citizens,  generally,  were  opposed  to  them.  Debating  societies  were  kept 
up,  during  the  winter,  for  several  years. 

Providence  Township. 

In  IM')  John  McLaughlin  taught  a  subscription  school  in  this  town- 
ship. Some  years  before  this  time,  Francis  Wilkins  taught  a  school  on 
the  elective  princijile,  allowing  the  pupils  to  pronouce  the  vowels  "a"  and 
"e"  according  to  their  first  sound,  or  to  name  them  "iih"  and  "a."  lie 
was   followed  by  John  Wilkins.     Both  these  schools  were   before  1S13. 

About  1814  Master  Jaquos  took  up  school  for  twelve  months;  tuition 
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fifty  cents  a  month.     lie  is  represented  as  having  been  a  man  of  rare  qual 
ification  for  his  time,  and  was  highly  esteemed  as  a  teacher  and  penman. 

In  1820  Edward  Kerr  taught  in  an  old  house,  so  cold  that  the  ink  would 
freeze  on  the  pen  while  the  pupils  were  writing.  He  taught  for  many  years 
very  successfull3^  His  memory  is  sacredly  cherished  by  his  pupils  now 
living.  Peter  Jamison  taught  for  some  time.  Solomon  and  Asa  Williams 
taught  man}'  j-ears  in  this  township,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  the  county. 
They  are  both  living,  though  not  teaching. 

School-houses  were  very  poor  for  many  j-ears,  and  the  furniture  in  no 
way  suited  for  the  purpose  intended.  Variety  of  text-books  prevented 
classification,  and  very  much  retarded  the  progress  of  the  schools.  In 
1860  these  ditfieulties  were  overcome,  and  the  schools  have  been  steadily 
improving. 

In  1844  the  township  was  divided  into  East  and  West  Providence. 

Pieasantville  Dorough. 

This  borough  was  formed  from  St.  Clair  township  in  1871.  First  direct- 
ors: Adam  Ickes,  A.  J.  Kegg,  Isaac  T.  Bowen,  Amos  Ilarbaugh,  Daniel 
Price,  and  Joseph  B.  Smith.  First  teacher,  T.  B.  Potts,  wages  thiity-five 
dollars  per  month.  This  borough  is  greatly  in  need  of  a  larger  and  better 
house.     The  school  is  large  and  interesting. 

Rainsburg  Dorough. 

By  act  of  the  Legislature  of  March  2G,  1853,  the  Allegheny  Male  and 
Female  Seminary  was  incorporated.  It  was  a  stock  company.  The  trus- 
tees were  Samuel  Williams,  Jacob  Barndollar,  senior,  J.  W.  Crawford,  A.  C. 
James,  George  Sliger,  William  S.  Cunningham,  George  Bortz,  Elias  Gump, 
and  Reverend  Cambridge  Graham.  It  was  under  the  control  of  the  Bal- 
timore Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  The  value  of  a 
share  of  stock  was  twenty-five  dollars.  One  hundred  and  thirtj'-eight 
.shares  were  subscribed  and  paid  for.  School  opened  August  7,  1855 — 
Professor  John  Pollock,  principal,  and  Mrs.  Pollock,  preceptress.  The 
rates  of  tuition  were  :  Common  English,  $2  50  per  quarter.  Higher  Eng- 
lish, eighty  cents  per  branch  extra.  Tuition — first  year,  $717  10.  The 
school  became  very  popular,  and  exerted  a  very  fine  influence  in  favor  of 
education  throughout  the  entire  county.  In  1858  Reverend  W.  W.  Brim 
became  principal ;  Miss  E.  V.  Mann,  preceptress  ;  Miss  M.  A.  Williams, 
and  Miss  M.  J.  Johnson,  assistants.  The  school  was  largely  attended; 
the  tuition,  at  the  low  rates  charged,  amounted  to  $1,086  16  during  the 
year.  Other  schools  of  like  grade  opening  at  points  more  convenient  of 
access,  gradually  drew  awa}'  the  patronage  from  Rainsburg,  until  the 
seminary  was  sold  by  the  sheriff  for  debt.  A  select  school  has  been  kept 
up  ever  since,  with  varied  success.  Many  excellent  teachers  were  educated 
m  the  seminary,  who  have  done  noble  service  in  our  public  schools. 

The  borough  was  taken  from  Colerain  township  in   1856.     The  public 
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school  has  been  taught  in  the  seminary  building  for  fifteen  years.  Samuel 
Williams,  John  A.  Gump,  N.  C.  Evans,  B.  F.  Gump,  Y.  Freet,  and  B. 
Sheely  were  the  first  directors. 

Saxton. 

This  borough  was  taken  from  Liberty  township  in  1867.  Among  the 
prominent  school-men  and  directors  are  E.  A.  Fackler,  John  Fulton, 
E.  n.  Turner,  David  Stoler,  Doctor  C.  W.  Moore,  I.  K.  Lettle,  E.  J. 
Ranch,  and  Messrs.  Eichelberger.  Teachers  :  W.  S,  Brcnneman,  \V.  F. 
Hughes,  S.  B.  Stoler,  and  J.  O.  Smith.  Average  salary  paid:  Fifty  dol- 
lars per  month.     The  school  is  in  good  condition. 

St.  Clairsville. 

This  borough  was  taken  from  St.  Clair  township  in  1867.  G.  B.  Amich, 
Reverend  C.  W.  Ilileman,  Reverend  J.  Peters,  Abram  Corle,  Josiah  Im- 
ler,  and  John  Beckley  were  first  directors.  Reverend  C.  W.  Hileman,  S. 
W.  Keyser,  J.  G.  Ake,  and  Miss  Ella  McLaughlin,  have  taught  at  different 
times.     The  school  is  a  pleasant  one,  and  is  quite  well  advanced. 

Snake  Spring. 

This  township  was  taken  from  West  Providence  and  Colerain  in  1857. 
Michael  Lutz,  Ilonorable  J.  G.  Hartley,  B.  R.  Aschom,  Henry  Harshber- 
ger,  M.  C.  Ritchcy  and  William  Turney  were  among  the  first  directors. 
The  principal  teachers  have  been  Isaiah  Rawlins,  Maggie  McC leery.  H.  F. 
Gump,  Josiah  Amos,  W.  W.  Sparks,  J.  T.  Jamison,  Samuel  Amos,  and  0. 
G.  McCoy. 

This  township  is  small,  but  the  schools  are  in  good  condition. 

St.  Clair. 

This  township  was  taken  from  Xapier  in  1814. 

In  1820,  there  were  four  school-houses  in  the  township.  John  Kemp, 
Mark  C.  Shepherd,  James  Smith,  Levi  Lambum,  Thomas  and  James  Alli- 
son were  the  leading  teachers  from  1814  to  1836.  There  were  few  friends 
of  education.  The  people  generally  considered  the  money  paid  to  teachers 
as  thrown  away. 

Present  school  system  adopted  in  1846.  John  B.  Potts,  James  and  John 
Blackburn,  Eli  Miller,  J.  Gordon,  and  Thomas  McCoy,  were  elected  as  the 
first  board  of  directors.  All  the  tax  of  1847  was  used  to  build  houses. 
One  of  the  houses  built  that  j'car  is  still  used  as  a  school-house.  Henry 
Whitaker  was  the  principal  resident  teacher.  He  began  to  teach  in  1837, 
and  continued  till  1860.  Aaron  Frazier,  Jennings  Oldham,  Robert  and 
Martin  Miller,  and  Thomas  Schooley,  also  taught.  Wages,  fifteen  dollars 
per  month. 

In  1858-59-60,  old  methods  of  teaching  were  abandoned,  and  new  ones 
adopted.  John  Guyer,  D.  M.  Wonders,  Miss  E.  P.  Blackburn,  J.  Porter, 
J.  A.  Livingston,  Adam  Ickes,  and   Austin  Wright,  were  the  teachers. 
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Grammar,  geography,  and  mental  arithmetic  were  introduced,  and  new  life 
inl'used  into  the  schools.  First  institute  held  in  1853.  Reverend  J.  S» 
Holsinger,  Reverend  N.  E.  Gilds,  T.  C.  Schooley,  and  Henry  Whitaker, 
were  the  active  workers  in  organizing  and  canying  it  on.  The  board  not 
favoring  the  institute,  it  was  abandoned  till  1861.  It  was  held  regularly 
from  1861  to  1867. 

Boothampton  Township. 

Prior  to  1836,  there  were  three  school-houses  in  this  township,  two  of 
whicli  were  used  for  public  worship.  David  Howsare,  David  Sell,  Simmons- 
and  Nicholas  Coopfer,  Warman  Johnson,  and  Denton  Stevens,  were  the 
teachers  in  tUis  township  before  1836.  In  that  year  free  schools  were  first 
opened.  The  first  term  was  two  months.  Thirteen  log-houses,  18x18,  with 
ceiling  seven  feet  high,  were  built  for  school  purposes. 

William  Lashley,  Joseph  Earkman,  William  Robinson,  John  Pendergast^ 
George  Blanklcy,  and  Henry  Tumj',  constituted  the  first  board  of  direc- 
tors. A  strong  opposition  to  free  schools  existed  throughout  the  town- 
ship. In  1857  a  board  was  elected  which  refused  to  serve,  and,  as  a  con- 
sequence there  was  no  school.  This  state  of  affairs  continued  till  1866, 
when  the  court  appointed  Israel  M.  Bennett,  Amos  Robinett,  James  North- 
craft,  G.  W.  Buxton,  George  Potts,  and  Denton  Stevens,  directors.  Under 
their  supervision,  the  schools  were  reopened,  a  corps  of  good  teachers 
employed,  who  did  their  duty  faithfully,  and  foes  to  schools  became  friends. 
The  schools  have  been  doing  well  since  that  time,  and  to-day,  in  houses 
and  furnitui'e,  Southampton  is  second  to  no  township  in  the  county. 

Schellsburg. 

This  borough  was  taken  from  Napier  township,  in  1838.  John  Garlinger^ 
Benjamin  Blj'mier,  Jacob  Poorman,  John  Rinninger,  Isaac  Mengle,  and 
Godfrey  Yeager,  were  the  first  directors.  The  first  school  was  taught  by 
Patricia  Grant.  Term,  nine  months ;  thirt}^  dollars  per  month  for  four 
months,  and  forty-five  dollars  for  five  months ;  he  to  find  his  assistant.  By 
request  of  the  teacher,  the  board  struck  the  words  "crueltj-"  and  "  im- 
morality^"  from  the  article  of  agreement. 

In  1841,  uniformity  of  text-books  was  adopted.  The  citizens  of  this 
borough,  from  the  first  settlement  of  the  place,  were  generally  zealous 
school-men.  A  brick  school-house  was  erected,  b}'  private  contribution,  in 
1825,  and  a  graded  school  ef?tablished.  Samuel  Clendenong,  Peter  0.  Ha- 
gan,  and  C.  W.  Leffingwell,  were  successful  teachers  before  the  free  schools 
were  opened.     E.  Zeoerly,  T.  W.  B.  McFadden,  Jacob  Herbst,  J.  T.  Ross^ 

Stewart,  and Allen,  rendered  faithful  service  as  teachers,  under 

the  present  system.  The  citizens  are  still  actuated  by  the  spirit  of  their 
fathers,  respecting  school ;  always  trj'ing  to  secure  the  services  of  able  and 
experienced  teachers,  and  paying  a  liberal  salary.  They  have  a  fine  build- 
ing, and  an  excellent  school. 
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Union. 

This  township  was  taken  from  St.  Clair,  in  1834.  In  1824  Jacob  Klalin, 
an  English  and  German  scholar,  taught.  He  wa.s  succeeded  by  Robert 
Bullard,  who  first  taught  grammar  and  geography.  Samuel  Carn,  Amos 
M'Creary,  William  McDonald,  and  Thomas  Vowel,  were  the  next  teachers. 
This  townsliip  did  not  accept  free  schools  till  1843.  The  subscription 
schools  were  generally  poorly  attended ;  but  little  interest  was  taken  in 
schools.  Through  the  efforts  of  Joseph  B.  Ake,  Samuel  Carn,  Joseph 
Imler,  Captain  John  Crist,  Michael  Wertz,  and  William  Griffith,  free  schools 
were  accepted.  January  11,  1843,  they  were  first.  The  number  of  pupils 
in  attendance  was  doubled  and  even  trebled ;  pupils  of  twenty-five  years 
of  age  going  to  scliool.  One  teacher  informed  me,  that  of  sixty  pupils  in 
his  school,  twenty-three  were  over  twenty-one  years  of  age.  This  was  done 
to  get  all  out  of  their  school  tax  possible.  The  first  State  appropriation 
received  by  this  township,  was  $1,300.  First  directors,  Frederick  Stiffler, 
Michael  Moses,  John  Crist,  Jacob  Cloas,  and  Joseph  Imler.  Wages  paid 
in  1843,  twelve  dollars;  term,  two  months.  In  1844  the  term  was  three 
months,  and  so  continued  till  changed  by  law.  The  first  Institute  was  or- 
ganized in  1858,  and  it  kept  up  till  1864,  For  several  years,  text-books 
were  entirely  too  numerous  for  the  benefit  of  the  schools.  One  teacher 
informed  me  he  had  fourteen  different  authors  of  arithmetic  in  his  school 
at  the  same  time.  In  1858  this  evil  was  removed.  Several  new  houses 
should  at  once  be  built,  as  those  now  used  for  school-houses  are  unfit  for 
use. 

Woodbury. 

This  borough  was  taken  from  Middle  Woodbury  township,  in  1868. 
William  Pearson,  William  Simpson,  D.  R.  P.  Sweeny,  C.  W.  Allen,  Doctor 
C.  F,  Oelig,  Samuel  Beamer,  and  Jacob  Brenneman,  were  the  first  directors. 
David  Price  was  the  first  teacher.  The  borough  has  a  fine  brick  school- 
building,  and  a  very  interesting  school.  The  interests  of  the  scholars  are 
well  cared  for,  both  by  directors  and  citizens. 

AVoodbury  Townsliip. 

Philip  Fishburn,  Benjamin  Grifl3th,  William  Pringle,  David  Mixel,  James 
Roche,  Jacob  Livengood,  and  William  Ralston,  were  the  leading  teachers 
in  this  township,  from  1816  to  1834.  German  and  English  were  taught  in 
all  the  schools  at  that  time.  Very  little  interest  was  taken  in  schools.  The 
citizens  were  opposed  to  free  schools,  and  refused  to  accept  the  law  for 
some  time.  Samuel  Brown,  Jacob  Hippie,  Jacob  Long,  Leonard  Furry, 
Christian  Souder,  Thomas  Brown,  and  Daniel  Snowberger,  were  the  free 
school  champions.  Jacob  Long  was  especially  zealous  in  its  support.  His 
sons  were  successful  teachers.  Henry  Miller,  John  McDonald,  and  Jacob 
Miller,  were  very  acceptable  teachers  under  the  present  system. 

In  1844  the  township  was  divided  into  Middle  and  South  Woodbury. 
In  1848  South  Woodbury  had  a  very  progressive  board  of  directors.    They 
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visited  the  schools  monthly.     An  interest  was  awakened  in  education  which 
has  cxei'ted  a  good  influence  till  the  present. 

In  1849  the  first  institute  was  lield  in  this  township,  and,  indeed,  the  first 
in  the  county.  The  township  had  an  able  and  efficient  corps  of  teachers. 
Among  them  were  John  B.  Fluke,  J.  B.  Furry,  J.  R.  Durborrow,  D.  C. 
Long,  and  Daniel  Reed.  The  institute  met  once  a  week,  directors,  teachers, 
and  citizens,  engaging  in  the  exercises.  Adam  Haderman  and  Joseph  B. 
Noble  were  greatly  interested,  as  directors,  in  the  success  of  the  schools, 
and  also  of  the  institute.  The  directors  began  to  rebuild  school-houses  in 
1850,  erecting  two  each  j^ear  until  all  were  new.  Doctor  Samuel  U.  Smith, 
Samuel  Buck,  Frederick  Washeim,  John  Keagy,  Daniel  Holsinger,  and 
Samuel  Haffley,  were  the  first  directors  of  Middle  Woodbury  township. 
The  houses  in  both  townships  are  good.  The  schools  are  doing  well,  and 
for  several  years  have  been  filled  by  resident  teachers. 

Coaldale. 

This  borough  was  taken  from  Broad  Top  township  about  1866.  The 
school  is  in  a  mining  region,  and  its  size  depends  largely  on  the  demand 
for  coal.  John  Tayloi',  Lemuel  Evans,  Joshua  Aurandt,  and  Doctor  Jen- 
kins, have  served  as  directors.  The  citizens  are,  generally,  friends  of  edu- 
cation, and  are  interested  in  the  success  of  their  school. 

IVew  Townships. 

Bloomfield  taken  from  Middle  Woodbury  in  1876  ;  West  St.  Clair  taken 
from  St.  Clair  in  18T5  ;  King  township  taken  from  Union  in  1876  ;  Mann 
township  taken  from  Southampton  in  1876,  making  twenty-three  townships 
and  nine  boroughs  in  the  county. 

I  have  endeavored  to  give  the  foregoing  facts,  just  as  they  were  given 
me.  They  were  collected,  for  the  most  part,  orally.  While  their  collec- 
tion was  attended  with  a  large  amount  of  labor  and  travel,  yet  it  was  a 
source  of  pleasure  to  have  three  or  four  persons,  who  have  passed  their 
"three  score  and  ten,"  relate,  together,  their  school  history.  They  seemed 
to  live  their  ^^outh  over  again. 

The  teachers  who  were  emplo}'ed  prior  to  1834  were  very  frequently  men 
of  intemperate  habits.  Many  of  them  were  men  of  talent,  others  were  only 
nominal  teachers.  I  endeavored  to  procure  as  many  names  as  possible  of 
those  pioneers.  Those  who  were  successful  in  teaching  I  have  named  in 
this  report.  The  school  law  of  1834  was  unfavorabl}^  received  by  many  of 
the  taxables  of  the  county,  the  rich  objecting  to  pay  tax  to  educate  the 
poor.  Schools,  generally,  so  far  as  classification  was  concerned,  were  a 
chaos,  until  the  establishment  of  the  county  superintendency.  Thomas  R. 
Gettys,  the  first  superintendent,  labored  faithfully  to  remedy  this  evil,  but 
with  partial  success.  His  successor,  Reverend  Henry  Heckeman  continued 
to  labor  in  the  same  direction  from  1857  to  1860,  during  which  time  a  gen- 
eral uniformity  of  text-books  and  classification  of  pupils  were  effected. 
Reverend  George  Sigafoos  followed  him.     In  1863  J.  W.  Dickerson  was 
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elected.  He  was  succeeded  by  H.  W.  Fisher,  in  18G6,  who  served  till  1875. 
In  submitting  this  sketch,  I  feel  that  it  is  imperfect.  I  have  given  the  bare 
facts  without  remark  or  comment,  with  the  hope  that  tlie  pupils  of  the 
present  day  may  contrast  their  privileges  with  those  of  their  ancestors, 
and  thereby  more  highly  esteem  and  improve  their  advantages.  I  here- 
with tender  my  sincere  thanks  to  all  who  have  in  any  way  assisted  in  the 
preparation  of  this  report. 


BERKS  COUNTY— S.  A.  Baer. 

From  the  Beginning  of  Settlements  to  1752. 

When  the  Pennsylvania  Germans  came  to  this  country,  they  brought  witli 
them  their  preachers  and  their  school-teachers.  We  read  that  in  1709,  11,294 
German  Protestants  arrived  in  London  on  their  way  to  America,  and  that 
among  them  were  eighteen  school-masters.  It  is  also  known  that  some  of 
these  same  immigrants  settled  in  what  is  now  Oley  township,  as  early  as 
1712. 

In  giving  the  early  educational  history  of  our  German  counties,  this  one 
fact  must  not  be  lost  sight  of,  viz :  that  the  Church  and  the  school  were  one 
interest.  By  eveiy  church  stood  a  school-house,  and,  next  to  the  pi'eacher, 
the  schul-meister  was  of  chief  importance.  In  fact,  in  many  instances,  the 
teacher  was  also  sub-pi'eacher,  and  had  ministerial  powers  delegated  to  him, 
as  for  instance,  the  catechists  were  men  who  catechised,  read  sermons,  and 
baptized  children,  in  cases  of  necessitj^,  in  connection  with  their  regular 
school  duties. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  parochial  school  of  the  old  times,  there  were 
also  what  were  ternied  pay  schools.  The  former  were  always  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  pastor  and  the  officers  of  the  Church.  At  these  the  children 
of  the  poor  were  educated  gratis.  The  latter  were  private  interests,  de- 
pendent upon  the  enterprise  of  the  few.  Here  all  had  to  pay.  The  paroch- 
ial schools  always  insured  teachers  of  at  least  fair  scholarship  and  good 
character,  while  the  standard  of  the  pay  school  I'anged  according  to  the 
capacity  of  the  community,  from  thirty-two  degrees  below  zero  to  that  of 
a  respectable  academ}'.  Of  this  latter  class  of  schools,  no  records  were 
kept,  and  very  little  that  is  definite  can  be  ascertained  of  the  parochial 
schools — here  and  there  a  scrap  to  guide  the  historian,  but  even  these  are 
scant  and  few. 

1.    Lntherana  and  Rerormed. 

As  the  early  educational  historv  of  the  county  is  mainly  the  history  of 
the  Churches,  we  must  follow  up  this  subject  by  denominations.  In  doing 
this,  we  must  treat  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  together,  for  from  the  be- 
ginning, as  now,  they,  in  many  eases,  used  the  s:\me  building  for  worship. 
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a.    Tulpehocken. 

Notwithstanding  the  scarcity  of  records,  there  is  proof  that  the  Riethe's 
church  was  built  as  early  as  1729,  and  the  Reformed  church,  in  the  same 
neighborhood,  one  year  later.  From  Hallische  Nochrichten,  we  learn  that 
one  George  Stiefcl  was  schoolmaster  in  the  school  connected  with  the 
German  Reformed  Church,  as  early  as  1731.  The  first  teacher  mentioned 
in  connection  with  the  Lutheran  Church  was  Casper  Leutbecker,  profes- 
sionally a  tailor,  who  taught  school  in  Tulpehocken  prior  to  1735,  also  read 
sermons,  and  catechised  the  children  of  the  congregation. 

b.    Oley. 

Oley  was  settled  much  earlier  than  Tulpehocken,  but  there  are  no  records 
of  either  church  or  school  prior  to  1736.  We  know  that  the  "Oley  church" 
was  founded  in  that  year,  and,  from  the  prevailing  custom  among  the  Ger- 
mans, we  would  infer  that  from  this  time  on  they  had  their  parochial  schools. 
However,  Reverend  Henry  Melchoir  Muhlenberg  said  in  1748:  "In  Oley 
sind  die  schulen  sehi*  entfernt." 

c.    LongBwamp. 

Longswamp  church  was  one  of  the  earliest  churches  of  these  denomina- 
tions, having  been  founded  in  1734.  We  find  from  the  old  church  records 
that  Friedrich  Iloelwig  was  cantor  and  teacher  at  this  church,  as  early  as 
1748  to  1753. 

d.    Moselem, 

In  1742,  Moselera  church,  in  the  northern  part  of  Richmond  township, 
was  built.  One  hundred  acres  were  obtained  from  the  Penn  proprietors 
for  a  church,  parsonage,  and  school-house.  This  was  for  years  the  only 
church  in  this  part  of  the  county.  It  was  a  Lutheran  church,  and  the 
elder  Muhlenberg  is  known  to  have  preached  here.  The  first  pastor,  and 
probably  teacher,  was  John  Valentine  Krafi"t.  The  precise  date  of  the 
building  of  the  school-house  is  not  known,  but  from  time  immemorial  there 
stood  a  school-house  by  the  church.  The  present  school-house  is  a  two- 
story  building,  of  which  one  room  was  set  apart  as  a  school-room,  and  the 
rest  formed  the  teacher's  residence.  This  school-room  was  leased  froxi 
3^ear  to  j'car  by  the  directors  of  the  township,  until  the  spring  of  1876. 

To  prove  that  the  members  of  this  congregation  at  an  early  time  made 
arrangements  for  the  school,  and  that  thej'-  had  correct  views  on  school  mat- 
ters, we  quote  the  following  from  the  proceedings  of  the  consistory  in  1743 : 

"That  it  is  our  most  earnest  desire  that  the  teacher,  as  well  as  the 
preacher,  shall  be  fairly  compensated,  so  that  he  can  live  with  his  family 
like  an  honest  vian,  without  being  obliged  to  engage  in  any  business  for- 
eign to  his  profession.  To  this  end,  the  teacher  and  the  preacher  shall 
have  the  land  and  the  house  upon  it  free,  as  long  as  they  officially  serve 
the  congregation,  and,  as  far  as  is  i-easonable,  they  may  use  the  same  as 
serves  them  best." 
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2.    Friends  or  Uuakers. 

The  Friends  had  three  regular  meeting-houses  in  this  count}' — one  in 
Maidencreelc,  one  in  Robeson,  and  one  in  Exeter.  In  regard  to  tliat  in 
Robeson,  we  could  obtain  no  information.  Mr.  James  Lee,  one  of  the  old- 
est members  of  the  Society  in  Exeter,  informs  us  that  their  school  was 
established  about  the  j-ear  1790,  and  was  continued  regularly  till  LSCO, 
when  the  property  was  sold  to  the  township.  Some  of  the  principal  teach- 
ers were  James  Boone,  a  relative  of  the  noted  Daniel  Boone;  Thomas 
Cherington,  Abner  Thomas,  John  Lee,  Ellis  Lee,  and  James  Lee.  The 
school  was  a  regular  subscription  school,  and  was  patronized  by  Friends 
and  others. 

Mr.  Thomas  Willets,  a  member  of  the  Society  at  Maidcncreek,  and  an 
active  member  of  the  present  school-board  of  that  district,  furnished  us 
with  a  full  account  of  the  school  in  Maidencreek.  From  him  we  learn  that 
the  monthly  meeting  was  established  in  1707,  and  that  in  1738  there  were 
seventy  families  of  Friends  in  Maidencreek  township,  which,  at  that  time, 
included  Ontelaunce. 

The  first  reference  to  the  school  in  the  records  is  April  28, 1784,  in  which 
it  states:  '•  At  Maidencreek  a  school  is  kept  by  Thomas  Pearson,  a  Friend, 
who  is  at  present  engaged  for  a  year ;  has  fifteen  scholars  entered  for  that 
time,  and  eight  quarterlj',  at  the  rate  of  forty  shillings  each.  The  school 
was  nndcr  the  direction  of  overseers,  chosen  by  emplo5-ers." 

This  school  was  held  in  the  old  log  school-house,  which  tradition  says 
was  an  old  school-house  at  that  time,  and  it  is  supposed  was  built  at  about 
tkhe  time  the  meeting  was  established.  The  present  stone  school-house  was 
bnilt  in  1807.  The  school  was  kept  open  until  1871,  though  for  the  last 
few  years  not  regularly'. 

The  meeting  appointed  a  committee  on  education,  which  engaged  the 
teachers,  visited  the  school,  and  had  cliaige  of  the  buildinir.  The  teachers 
were  generally  members  of  the  Societj^  though  not  exclusively  so.  Some 
of  the  principal  ones  were  Thomas  Pearson,  Mordecai  Wright,  John  G. 
Lewis,  Joseph  Jacobs,  Jesse  Willets,  James  M.  Meredith,  and  Jesse  Light- 
foot. 

The  branches  taught  were  those  now  taught  in  the  common  schools. 
The  teachers  were  paid  in  all  cases  by  those  who  sent  i)npils,  except  in 
cases  of  members  of  the  Society  who  were  too  poor,  for  whom  the  com- 
mittee on  education  provided. 

During  the  last,  and  the  earlier  part  of  this,  century,  it  was  almost  the 
only  school  in  this  section  of  the  count}'.  Whilst  it  never  partook  of  the 
character  of  a  boarding  school,  still  many  students  came  from  a  distance, 
boarded  with  the  farmers  near,  and  thus  obtained  an  English  c<lncntion. 
A  great  deal  of  stress  was  laid  on  mathematics.  Even  from  Reading,  per- 
sons, Avho  wished  to  qualify  themselves  for  surveying,  or  other  spctinl 
business,  were  known  to  attend  it.  This  school  undoubtedly  did  a  gieat 
work  in  its  time,  and  there  is  no  doubt  tliab  much  of  the  credit  jjivcn  to  the 
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public  schools  of  Maidencreek  township,  shortly  after  they  were  inaugu- 
rated, was  due  to  the  taste  for  knowledge  instilled  by  this  school. 

3.    Catholics. 

The  Catholics,  though  few  in  this  county,  stand  prominent  in  the  matter 
of  schools.  In  Washington  township,  formerly  a  part  of  Hereford,  stands 
a  Catholic  church,  known  in  history  as  '•  The  Mission  of  the  Goshenhop- 
pen."  Here,  the  Reverend  Father  Theodore  Schneider  fixed  his  residence 
in  1741.  His  residence  was  a  small  two-story  building,  with  one  room  on 
each  floor.  In  the  small  room  on  the  first  floor  he  taught  school  as  earl}'^ 
as  1743.  This  old  building  still  stands,  the  oldest  school-house  in  the 
county,  being  one  hundred  and  thirty -four  years  old,  and  at  this  time  forms 
a  part  of  the  present  pastor's  dining-room. 

Father  Schneider  is  said  to  havo  lived  on  the  friendliest  terms  with  all 
the  denominations  around  him.  He  gathered  into  his  school  all  the  chil- 
dren of  the  neighborhood.  The  Mennonites  and  Schwenkfelters  assisted 
him  in  1743  in  building  his  church,  for  which  kindness  he  gave  them  their 
meeting-house  and  one  acre  of  ground.  As  in  those  early  days.  Father 
Schneider's  little  hut  and  chapel  was  as  yet  altogether  surrounded  by 
forests,  it  is  said  that,  on  one  occasion,  the  little  school  was  ••'  snow-bound  " 
for  one  whole  day  and  night.  The  snow  storm  was  so  violent  that  the 
children  could  not  find  their  way  out,  and  the  farmers  without  could  not  find 
their  way  in,  to  take  them  home ;  so  all  that  remained  for  the  pupils,  was  to 
lodge  in  the  school-house  as  best  they  could,  turning  benches  into  beds, 
and  for  eatables,  falling  back  upon  an  extra  apple,  and  what  was  left  from 
dinner. 

This  school  is  said  to  have  been  kept  open,  without  interruption,  to  the 
time  of  the  free  schools,  and,  what  is  strangest  of  all,  it  is  kept  open  from 
year  to  year  at  the  present  time,  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  parochial 
school,  yet  within  the  range  of  the  common  school  law. 

Reverend  Aug.  Bally,  S.  J.,  became  pastor  of  the  congregation  in  1837. 
Although  old  and  feeble  now,  he  never  grows  weary  in  attending  to  the 
needs  of  the  children.  He  visits  the  school  a  number  of  times  a  day,  and 
exercises,  as  a  good  shepherd,  a  tenderer  care  over  the  lambs  than  he  does 
over  the  sheep  of  his  fold.  He  furnishes  the  building  free,  and  pays  the 
assistant  out  of  his  pocket,  with  the  understanding  that  the  board  of 
directors  will  not  appoint  anyone  as  teacher  of  the  school  objectionable  to 
him,  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  board  ratify  his  selection. 

The  school  is  thoroughly  Catholic,  both  in  form  and  spirit.  The  short 
invocations  by  the  children  whenever  one  enters,  and  their  manners  to  vis- 
itors, cannot  but  impress  a  stranger  agreeably.  Catholic  children  from 
without  the  district,  by  special  permission,  can  attend  this  school.  There 
is  not  the  least  difficulty  in  the  township,  as  Protestant  children  are  equally 
accommodated.  We  think  the  board  uses  good  judgment  in  allowing  this 
freedom. 
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One  admirable  feature  of  the  school,  is  the  attention  paid  to  language. 
Although  the  communit}'-  is  an  entirely  German  one,  through  Father  Ball}^ 
the  children  have  been  brought  to  use  the  English  not  only  in  the  school, 
but  on  the  play-ground. 

Of  the  leading  teachers  of  this  school,  we  would  mention  Honorable 
Nicholas  Andre,  a  member  of  the  pi*esent  Legislature,  who  taught  this  school 
for  upward  of  fifteen  years.  He  had  charge  of  the  school  at  the  time  the 
township  accepted  the  free  schools.  He  .also  served  for  twenty-three  j'ears 
as  director,  and  to  this  time  serves  as  organist  of  the  Church.  He  preserves, 
to  the  fullest  extent,  his  character  as  an  old  time  "  schul-meister  and  fore- 
singer."  The  present  teacher  is  Samuel  Witman.  lie  has  taught  the  school 
for  upwards  of  ten  years,  and  does  good  work. 

Moravians. 

This  denomination  established  a  school  in  the  township  of  Oley  at  a  very 
early  date.  We  were  not  able  to  get  many  particulars  of  its  early  history, 
but  Reverend  Francis  Halle,  principal  of  the  Moravian  Female  Seminary, 
at  Bethlehem,  furnished  us  with  the  following,  viz : 

"  The  Moravian  school-house  buildings  were  built  ujjon  a  tract  of  land 
of  sixteen  acres.  George  Youngman  zealously  espoused  the  cause,  and 
made  every  effort  towards  the  erection  of  school-buildings,  and  establishing 
an  institution  for  the  instruction  of  the  young.  The  precise  date  of  the 
erection  of  the  main  building,  I  do  not  find.  It  must  have  been  prior  to 
1T42.  Main  building  was  forty-one  by  forty-one  feet,  constructed  of  frame, 
and  filled  in,  three  stories  high.  The  first  story  was  divided  into  four 
apartments,  with  large  open  fire-places.  The  second  was  divided  into  two 
halls,  one  for  public  worship,  and  the  other  for  school  purposes." 

How  long  this  school  was  kept  open  is  not  exactly  known.  But  we  know 
that  Daniel  Hoch,  grandfather  of  the  present  Daniel  D.  Iloch,  of  Oley,  in 
1776,  bought  one  acre  of  ground  for  a  school  "  for  lads  and  misses."  About 
this  time  a  new  school-house  was  erected.  At  this  so  called  "  Herrnheuter 
schule-house"  many  of  the  best  men  of  the  township  were  educated,  both 
during  the  past  and  present  century. 

Of  those  who  became  especially  prominent,  we  would  mention  the  elder 
Reverend  Thomas  H.  Leinbach,  who  was  born  in  Oley  in  1802,  and  received 
his  earlier  education  at  this  school. 

This  school  was  kept  open  until  1872.  The  school-house  is  still  standing, 
and  can  be  used  for  no  other  than  for  school  purposes.  In  1850,  the  town, 
ship  rented  it  for  free  schools,  for  $4  00  a  session.  The  building  is  rented 
from  year  to  year,  and  the  money  put  on  interest,  and  thus  it  has  swelled 
to  quite  a  little  sum.  .Tared  Hoch  is  the  treasurer.  Measures  should  be 
taken  to  apply  this  money  and  property  again  to  some  educational  use. 
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FROM   1752  TO  1834. 
1.    Muhlenberg. 

In  1752,  Berks  Tvas  organized  into  a  county.  This,  hoTvcvcr,  had  no  in- 
fluence upon  educational  matters  in  this  section.  The  great  work  accom- 
plished at  this  time  in  the  cause  of  education  was  that  of  MuV.lcnl)erg  and 
Schlatter,  respectively  the  organizers  of  the  Lutheran  and  the  Reformed 
Churches  in  America.  Henry  Melclioir  Muhlenberg  came  to  tliis  country 
in  1742.  In  1743  he  visited  Tulpehocken.and  from  that  time  on  he  worked 
among  the  German  people  of  eastern  Pennsylvania,  suppl^'ing  the  different 
schools  as  faithfully  with  teachers  as  he  did  the  congregations  of  his  Church 
with  preachers.  Wc  sec  from  the  Ilollische  Nochrichlen,  that,  in  1746,  he 
stationed  three  teachers  at  three  different  places,  one  of  whom  was  within 
the  limits  of  Berks  county.  In  1747.  he  stationed  John  Nicholas  Kurtz  as 
teacher  in  Tulpehocken,  who  in  the  following  3'car,  at  the  request  of  the 
congregation,  became  their  pastor.  And  thus  he  worked  till  bis  death, 
which  occurred  in  1787. 

2.    Schlatter  and  the  Charity  Schools. 

Reverend  Michael  Schlatter,  of  St.  Gall,  Switzerland,  came  to  this 
country  in  1746.  Whilst  be  was  gathing  and  organizing  the  Reformed 
Church  of  America,  be  was  also  working  zealously  in  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion. From  tlie  time  of  his  arrival  until  bis  death,  one  of  his  chief  desires 
was,  that  with  every  Church  should  be  connected  a  good  school,  in  order 
that  the  rising  generation  might  be  properlj'  instructed.  For  this  he 
toiled  and  prayed,  and  in  many  cases  his  labors  were  blessed  with  success. 
But  wc  desire  to  mention  especially  his  mission  to  the  old  country,  to  ob- 
tain substantial  aid  to  sustain  the  ministers  and  teachers  in  the  new  world. 
For  this  puri)osc  he  visited  Holland  in  1751,  and  laid  before  the  synod  of 
that  country  the  state  of  things  in  the  German  churches  in  America,  stating 
that  the  harvest  was  great,  but  the  laborers  few.  His  earnest  appeal 
affected  the  fathers  in  Holland,  and  the  following  j-ear  they  sent  liim  back 
with  men  and  money  to  relieve  and  instruct  the  poor  Germans  and  their 
descendants  in  Pennsjdvania.  It  was  through  his  exertions,  also,  that 
about  this  time,  1752,  a  societ}"^  was  formed  in  England  for  the  diffusion 
of  knowledge  among  the  Germans  in  America.  To  this  his  majcst}-,  the 
king,  subscribed  £1,000,  and  many  of  the  nobility  contributed  liberally. 
Among  the  rules  of  this  socict3-,  we  find  that  the  children,  English  and 
German,  shall  be  instructed  in  catechisms  of  sound  doctrine,  approved  of 
by  their  own  parents  and  ministers,  and  tliat  the  several  catechisms  now 
taught  among  the  Calvinists  and  Lutherans  will  be  printed  in  English 
and  German. 

Six  trustees  were  appointed  in  America  to  manage  the  society',  of  whom 
the  celebrated  Conrad  Weiscr,  of  Tulpehocken,  was  one.  Reverend  Mi- 
chael Schlatter  was  the  general  superintendent,  or  i;zsz7or,  as  he  was  called. 
In  cver}^  community  where  such  a  school  was  established,  there  was  ap- 
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pointed  a  local  board,  whose  members  were  called  di'puty  trustees.  These 
were  to  see  that  the  instruction,  both  in  matter  and  manner,  was  suited  to 
the  neighborhood,  and  report  to  the  trustees  general,  who  in  turn  reported 
to  the  society  in  London. 

Of  these  charit}'  schools,  there  were  two  in  Beiks  count}'  one  at  Read- 
ing and  the  other  in  Tulpehocken.  The  records  show  that  these  places 
applied  for  the  establishment  of  these  schools  in  their  midst  as  early  as 
l"o(>,  and  in  1750  there  was  distributed  to  school-masters  in  Reading,  £3, 
and  in  Tulpehocken,  £4. 

3.    Parochial  School  ot  Kutztonn. 

During  this  period,  almost  all  the  churches  in  the  county,  probably  to 
the  number  of  one  hundred,  of  Lutheran  and  Reformed  faith,  were  founded, 
and  without  exception,  the  idea  prevailed  that  the  church  and  the  school- 
house  should  not  be  seijarated.  As  an  illustration,  we  will  take  the  church 
at  Kutztown.  The  first  church,  about  one  mile  east  of  Kutztown,  was 
founded  in  1755.  It  had  its  school,  which  stood  as  late  as  1812  or  1815. 
When  the  church  was  removed  to  Kutztown,  the  same  idea  was  carried 
into  effect.  In  the  rules  whicii  were  framed  November  0. 1780,  it  is  stated. 
"That  as  the  education  of  the  j'oung  in  reading,  writing,  and  other 
branches  is  of  the  highest  importance,  there  shall  be  built,  as  soon  as  i)os- 
sible,  a  school-house ;  that  the  school-house  shall  be  located  near  to  the 
church  ;  that  when  built,  there  shall  be  elected  a  man  who  is  not  only  com- 
petent to  teach  and  to  sing,  but  also  bears  a  good  moral  character ;  that 
the  preachers,  elders,  and  deacons,  shall  have  a  care  that  in  the  school 
prevails  good  order,  that  each  child  receives  proper  attention,  and  that 
no  partiality  be  shown.'' 

The  school-house  was  built  in  1804.  There  were  four  trustees  appointed, 
who  had  charge  of  the  building,  and  held  quarterly  examinations  in  the 
presence  of  the  teacher.  In  1805  it  was  decided  that  there  should  be  ac- 
commodations for  an  English  teacher,  and  that  the  trustees  should  have  a 
care  that  there  be  English  teaching,  at  least  every  winter. 

This  house  was  a  double  building,  one  half  of  the  first  story  being 
divided  into  two  school-rooms,  the  other  formed  the  teacher's  residence.  It 
is  still  standing,  and  is  occupied  by  the  sexton  of  the  church. 

4.    Pny  Schools. 

During  this  period  pay  schools  existed,  not  only  in  every  district,  but 
in  every  community.  But  we  can  refer  only  to  a  few.  At  about  the  year 
1765  Baron  Stiegel  became  a  school  teacher  at  "Womelsdorf.  lie  came  to 
this  country  prior  to  1750.  He  was  the  first  who  smelted  ore  in  this  part 
of  the  country,  having  furnaces  and  founderiosat  Schaetferstown.  Lebanon 
county,  and  at  Manheim,  Lancaster  county.  At  SchaefTer.-towu  he  lived 
in  all  the  splendor  of  a  German  baron.  lie  had  his  castle,  his  tower,  and 
his  music,  but  he  became  bankrupt,  and  was  imprisoned  for  his  debts. 
5  School  Report. 
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Whon  he  was  released,  his  whole  family  had  died.  Reverend  John  Xickolas 
Kurtz.  <)l)tained  for  him  the  position  of  teacher  at  the  above  named  place, 
whoio  lie  served  but  a  short  time,  when  he  disappeared.  About  twenty- 
years  later,  an  old  wliite-beardcd  iiermit  was  found  on  the  South  mountain, 
about  nine  miles  southeast  of  Womelsdorf.  This  was  the  long  lost  baron, 
discovered  at  last,  and  in  his  dying  moments.  Steigel,  in  his  way,  was  a 
remark:! ble  man,  but  what  fitness  he  had  for  a  teacher's  life,  is  hard  to  see, 
unless  persons  reasoned  as  some  do  now,  that  if  a  man  can't  do  any  thing 
else,  he  can,  at  least,  teach  school. 

There  is  also  definite  information  in  regard  to  the  schools  in  Womels- 
dorf in  1817.  The  names  of  some  of  the  teachers  at  this  time,  were 
Michael  Oyer,  Philip  Linch,  Christian  Couch,  Benjamin  German,  and 
Walker  Stephen.  This  last  named  gentleman  is  the  father  of  Doctor  John 
Stephen,  now  residing  at  Reading.  He  is  now  in  his  nineties,  and  the 
oldest  teacher  in  the  county,  having  been  a  teacher  at  least  sixty  years 
ago;  he  taught  in  the  free  schools  of  Womelsdorf  as  late  as  1862.  His 
mind  is  stored  with  fine  poetry,  which  he  recites  in  good  style. 

Another  fact  we  will  mention,  and  it  goes  to  show  that  considerable 
liberality  was  manifested  by  some  persons  in  the  cause  of  education. 

Father  Christ,  the  great  grandfather  of  Professor  N.  C.  Schaefier,  on 
his  mother's  side,  lived  in  Greenwich  township,  about  two  and  a  half  miles 
north-west  of  Kutztown.  Here  upon  the  old  Christ  homestead  he  built  a 
house,  and  set  it  apart  for  school  purposes,  and  for  this  it  was  used  from 
year  to  year,  until  the  township  accepted  the  free  schools. 

FROM  1834  TO  1854. 

1.    Oppo§itions  to  Free  Schools. 

The  law  establishing  free  schools  throughout  this  State  did  not,  at  the 
beginning,  find  much  favor  among  the  masses  of  the  Pennsylvania  Germans. 

Tliis  was,  however,  not  because  thoy  were  opposed  to  education,  but  be- 
cause, in  the  first  place,  it  was  something  new;  in  the  second  place,  because 
it  severed  education  from  positive  religion.  Imbued  with  this  idea,  even 
some  of  the  ministers  opposed  the  adoption  of  the  system  to  the  utmost; 
maintaining  that  the  success  of  the  free  schools,  was  the  death  of  the 
Church.  Theoretically  speaking,  these  people  had,  beyond  a  doubt,  a  great 
deal  of  truth  on  their  side,  but  practically  it  is  diflScult  to  see  how  in  a 
countiy  like  ours,  the  State  could  in  any  way  further  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion, without  severing  it  from  all  sectarian  or  denominational  influence. 
One  tiling  is  certain.  If  the  good  people  of  every  community  stand  by  their 
schools,  we  will  have  moral  schools,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  they  are 
not  connected  with  the  Church. 

But  whilst  it  is  true  that  the  masses  of  the  Pennsylvania  Germans  were 
opposed  to  the  free  schools,  it  is  equally  true  that  some  of  its  earliest  ad- 
vocates were  Pennsylvania  Germans.  The  first  Governor  that  ever  took  a 
decided  stand  in  favor  of  the  system,  was  a  Pennsylvania  German.     Gov- 
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ernor  John  Anrlrew  Shiiltze,  a  native  of  Tulpehockon  township,  came  out 
stronf;!}'-  in  favor  of  establishing  a  system  of  free  schools  for  the  State, 
as  early  as  1827.  One  year  later,  he  says  in  his  message:  ''The  mighty 
works  and  consequent  great  expenditures  undertaken  by  the  State,  can- 
not induce  me  to  forbear  again  calling  the  attention  to  the  subject  of 
public  education.  To  devise  means  for  the  establishment  of  a  fund,  and 
the  adoption  of  a  plan,  by  which  the  blessings  of  the  more  necessary 
branches  of  education  should  be  conferred  on  every  famih-  within  our  bor- 
ders, would  be  every  way  wortliy  the  Legislature  of  Pennsj-lvania.  The 
establishment  of  such  principles  would  not  only  have  the  happiest  effects 
in  cultivatiug  the  minds,  but  invigorating  the  physical  constitution  of  the 
young.  What  nobler  incentive  can  present  itself  to  the  mind  of  a  repub- 
lican legislator,  than  a  hope  that  his  Labors  shall  be  rewai'ded  by  insuring 
to  his  country  a  race  of  human  beings,  healthy,  and  of  vigorous  constitu- 
tion, and  of  minds  more  generally  improved,  than  fall  to  the  lot  of  any 
considerable  portion  of  the  human  fiimily." 

In  1831,  under  Governor  Wolfe,  also  a  Pennsylvania  German,  though 
not  from  Berks  county,  the  system  establishing  free  schools  throughout 
the  State  was  adopted.  Thus  the  system  owes  its  life  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Germans,  as  much  as  to  any  other  class  of  people  in  the  State.  Of  course, 
these  were  the  van-guards  of  those  people.  The  masses  were  opposed  to 
free  schools,  and  in  some  sections  of  the  county  for  years  they  waged  a 
fierce  war  of  oppositiou  against  them,  and  not  until  1867  did  the  last  dis- 
trict raise  the  flag  of  truce. 

2.    Table  of  Districts. 

In  order  the  better  to  present  the  time  when  each  district  wheeled  into 
line,  we  give  a  list  of  the  different  districts,  stating  time  of  accepting  the 
system. 

1.  Caenarvon  heads  the  list  in  this  respect,  having  accepted  November 
4,  1834. 

2.  Robeson  in  1836. 

3.  Union  also  accepted  in  1836. 
J/.  TFomeZsrfor/ accepted  in  1836. 

5.  Buscombmanor  accepted  in  1837. 

6.  Kutztoivn  accepted  in  1838. 
^--  7.  Hamburg  accepted  in  1838. 

8.  Colebrookdale  accepted  in  1838. 

9.  Hereford  accepted  in  1845. 

10.  Alsace  accepted  in  1840. 

11.  Exeter  accepted  in  1S40. 
IS.  Heidelberg  accepted  in  1849. 
13.  Maidencreek  accepted  in  1849. 

^ — i^.   Marion  accepted  in  1839. 

15.  Amity  accepted  in  1850. 

16.  Bern  accepted  in  1850. 
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17.  Brecknock  accepted  in  1850. 

18.  Cumrii  accepted  in  1850. 

19.  DouglaiiS  accepted  in  1850. 

. 20.  Loxcer  Hcidelherf)  accejited  in  1850. 

—  21.  North  Heidelberg  accepted  in  1850. 

22.  Ole.y  accepted  in  1850. 

23.  Rockland  accepted  in  1850. 

24.  Tulpehocken  accepted  in  1850. 
, 25.  Washington  accepted  in  1850. 

26.  Windsor  accepted  in  1850. 

— 27.  Ontelawnee  accepted  in  1851. 

28.  Upper  Bern  accepted  in  1851. 

'29.  Centre  accepted  in  1851. 

30.  Earl  accepted  in  1851. 

31.  Greemvich  accepted  in  1851. 

32.  Pike  accepted  in  1851. 
— 32.  Penn  accepted  in  1851. 

, 34.  Perry  accepted  in  1851. 

35.  Bernville  accepted  in  1851. 

— 36.  Muhlenberg  accepted  in  1851. 

-^7.  Schultzmlle  {Independent  District)  was  erected  out  of  Washington 
township,  in  1852. 
^38.  Long  Swamp  accepted  in  1851. 

39.  3fa.ratawnei/  accepted  in  1852. 

40.  Bethel  accepted  in  1854. 

41.  Richmond  accepted  about  1864. 

42.  Albany  accepted  1855. 
"~~^^5.  Jefferson  accepted  in  1855. 

44-    Upper  Tulpehocken  accepted  in  1855. 
—45.  Pleasantville  (Independent  District)  was  erected  out  of  Oley  town- 
ship. 

—  ^6.  Boyertown  was  organized  into  a  borough  in  18GG,  from  a  part  of 
Colebrookdale  township. 

47.  District  accepicdi  in  186Y.     It  was  the  last  of  the  old  districts  to 
wheel  into  line. 

-^48.  Birdsboro''  was  erected  into  a  borough  in  1873,  from  a  part  of  Union 
and  Robeson. 

^"^4^-  Fleetivood  was  erected  into  a  borough  in  1874,  from  a  part  of  Rich- 
mond township. 

50.    Topton  was  erected  into  a  borough  from  Long  Swamp,  in  1876.     It 
has  a  good  school  board,  and  we  hope  it  will  always  have  two  good  schools. 

FROM  1854  TO  THE  PRESEXT. 

1.  William  A.  Good  was  the  first  superintendent  of  the  county.     He 
served  two  terms,  viz:  from  1854  to  1860.     Mr.  Good  was  born  at  Phila- 
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delpliia,  1810.  At  two  years  of  age,  his  parents,  with  him,  moved  to 
Rehrersburg,  Tulpehocken  township.  His  education  commenced  in  the 
parochial  school  of  this  phice.  Later,  he  attended  the  old  Reading 
Academy,  to  which  place  he  had  removed.  He  studied  theology  at  York, 
and  became  a  preacher  of  the  Reformed  Church.  He  preached  at  Hagers- 
town,  and  for  six  years  filled  a  professorship  in  Marshall  College.  In  1851 
he  removed  to  Reading,  and  opened  a  select  school  for  young  ladies.  In 
June,  1854,  he  was  elected  county  superintendent  of  schools.  For  the 
first  year,  his  salary  was  only  $250.  The  salary  was  fixed  at  this  low  figure, 
not  as  is  generally  supposed,  on  account  of  the  closeness  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania German  farmers,  but  through  the  manipulations  of  one  man,  John 
S.  Richards,  a  member  of  the  Reading  bar,  who  was  opposed  to  Mr.  Good's 
election.  When  the  good  people  of  the  county  saw  what  was  required  of 
the  county  superintendent,  and  what  he  really  earned,  they  met  before  the 
first  year  was  up  and  raised  his  salary  to  81,000.  Mr.  Good,  though  mild 
in  his  ways,  was  a  hard  worker,  lie  understood  the  prejudices  of  the 
people,  and  accomplished  more  for  the  schools  of  the  county  than  many 
people  gave  him  credit  for.  His  name  will  be  cherished  as  the  pioneer  in 
the  cause  of  common  school  education  of  Berks  county,  as  long  as  the 
system,  which  his  labors  made  popular,  will  continue  to  flourish. 

2.  John  S.  Ermentrout  was  the  second  superintendent  of  the  county, 
tilling  the  office  for  three  terms,  from  18()0  to  18G9.  Professor  Ermen- 
trout was  born  in  Womelsdorf.  His  father  drew  the  first  money  from  the 
State  for  school  purposes  of  this  county.  Piofessor  Ermentrout  was  edu- 
cated in  the  parochial  schools  of  Reading,  at  the  old  Reading  Academy, 
and  at  Marshall  College.  After  graduating,  he  taught  in  his  alma  mater. 
Later,  he  preached  at  Norristown.  In  1860  he  was  elected  to  the  super- 
intendency,  having  previously  taught  a  select  school  in  Reading.  His 
salary  for  the  first  term  was  §1,000;  for  the  last  two,  $1,250.  Professor 
Ermentrout  was,  so  to  say,  "  to  the  manor  born,"  and  accomplished  much 
for  the  schools  of  his  county. 

In  1860,  the  average  salary  paid  to  teachers  of  the  county  was  $21  75  ; 
in  1869,  it  was  $32  15.  By  moving  among  the  people,  in  his  peculiar, 
suave,  and  easy  way,  he  did  much  to  reconcile  them  to  the  free  schools. 

But  the  erection  of  a  State  Normal  School  in  Berks  countj',  was  the 
one  thing  his  heart  most  desired.  To  accomplish  this,  he  used  all  his  offi- 
cial and  personal  influence.  The  Maxatawny  Seminary,  a  flourishing 
school  in  the  liands  of  Professor  Nicks,  served  as  the  means  to  carry  out 
the  iiroject.  In  this  school  he  taught,  and  for  it  he  worked  most  assid- 
uouslj',  until  the  erection  of  the  Keystone  State  Normal  School  was  as- 
sured. 

To  show  further  how  his  heart  was  wrapped  up  in  the  success  of  the 
cause,  we  quote,  from  his  report  to  the  State  Department,  in  1868.  After 
referring  to  the  laying  of  the  corner-'^tone,  the  recognition,  and  the  dedica- 
tion, he  says:  "The  fourth  noteworthy  epoch  was  on  the   lOth  of  July, 
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"when  six  young  men.  after  having  satisfactorily  passed  a  rigid  examina- 
tion, went  forth,  its  first  graduates,  armed  with  a  diploma  of  the  State,  to 
engage  in  a  warfare  of  truth  against  error,  and  crowned  with  the  benedic- 
tions of  heaven,  to  aid  in  the  universal  diflfusiou  and  ultimate  triumph  of 
the  right.  To  live  to  see  a  Commencement  Day  in  Berks  county.  This 
was,  beyond  exi)ressiou,  grand  and  magnificent." 

The  establishment  of  the  Keystone  State  Normal  School  is  due  to  Pro- 
fessor J.  S.  Ermentrout  as  much  as  to  any  one  individual.  It  is  the  crown- 
ing work  of  his  administration.  During  the  last  two  years  of  his  term, 
he  acted  as  principal  of  the  above  institution,  and  his  brother  James  N. 
Ermentrout,  Esquire,  was  deputy  superintendent. 

3.  D.  B.  Bruuner  was  superintendent  from  18G9  to  1875.  His  salary  for 
the  first  term  was  $1,250 ;  for  the  second  term,  $1,800.  Professer  Brunner 
was  born  in  Amity  township;  was  educated  at  the  Quaker  school  in  Exeter, 
at  Freeland,  and  at  Dickinson  College.  He  commenced  teaching  in  the 
free  schools,  and  was  the  first  superintendent  of  the  county,  who  rose  from 
the  position  of  a  common  school  teacher  to  this  high  office.  Before  his 
election  to  the  superintendency,  he  had  charge  of  a  classical  and  scientific 
school  in  Heading.  His  was  an  administration  of  hard  and  earnest  work. 
Berks  county  ranks  among  the  foremost  in  the  State  for  good  school-build- 
ings. In  fact  the  new  buildings  are  all  first-class.  To  Professor  Brunner 
is  due  the  honor  of  inculcating  correct  views  throughout  the  countj'  in  re- 
gard to  buildings  and  furniture.  He  delivered  a  great  many  lectures  on 
the  different  sciences,  in  which  department  he  is  an  expert.  He  aimed  at 
introducing  a  course  of  study  into  the  different  districts,  by  having  them 
to  adopt  district  programmes.  In  some  districts  this  worked  well.  It  se- 
cured co-operation  between  directors  and  teachers,  which  is  very  desirable. 
But  there  was  this  objection  to  it,  that  it  did  not  leave  the  necessary  free- 
dom to  the  individual  teacher. 

4.  The  present  superintendent  was  elected  in  1875.  Salary,  $1,800.  He 
was  born  near  Kutztown,  in  Greenwich  township;  was  educated  in  the 
common  schools  of  his  county,  in  Maxatawny  Seminary,  the  Ke_ystone 
State  Normal  School,  and  in  Franklin  and  Marshall  College.  He  taught 
in  the  common  schools  of  Maxatwny,  in  the  Keystone  Normal,  the  Ashland 
high  school,  and  in  Oley  Academy.  In  the  pursuance  of  his  duties  as  su- 
perintendent, he  endeavored  to  keep  in  view  three  essentials :  1st.  To  raise 
the  standard  of  the  teacher.  2d.  To  urge  a  practical  use  of  the  English 
language.  3d.  The  adoption  of  a  standard  course  of  study.  There  was  a 
time  when  teachers  who  had  been  laid  on  the  shelf  in  other  counties  would 
come  to  Berks,  and  in  some  instances  obtained  schools.  Berks  is  no  longer 
an  asjdum  for  the  poor  teachers  of  other  counties.  So  much  he  claims  to 
have  accomplished. 

Academies  and  Seminaries. 

Of  this  class  of  institutions  there  have  l»een  man}'  in  Berks  county.  We 
will  give  a  brief  account  of  the  most  noted  : 
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1.  Womelsdorf  Union  Academy  comes  first  on  the  list.  It  was  estab- 
lished in  1828,  and  continued  to  flourish  till  1855.  Among  the  principal 
founders  were  Doctor  John  Livingood,  John  Seltzer,  and  Andrew  Taylor. 
This  school  had  good  buildings  and  was  well  supplied  with  apparatus.  It 
had  a  large  librar3\  An  old  friend  of  it  says:  " Its  fruits  are  visible  to- 
day. The  flowers  then  culled  are  blooming  in  every  jirofession."  In  1800 
a  second  Union  Academy  was  estalished.  This  flourished  till  1870.  The 
principal  teachers  in  this  were  Honorable  C.  F.  Evans,  Mayor  of  the  city 
of  Reading,  and  Professor  John  S.  Krumbine,  who  was  a  remarkable  man 
in  many  respects.  He  had  received  only  three  months'  academic  training, 
but  was  one  of  the  finest  scholars  in  this  section  of  the  State.  He  ex- 
celled especially  in  mathematics.  He  was  an  enthusiastic  teacher,  but  in 
March,  1877,  he  was  called  to  rest  from  his  labors. 

2.  The  old  Tulpshockon  Academy,  one  mile  west  of  Stouchsburg,  was 
founded  1831.  It  was  managed  by  trustees.  Myles  Green  was  the  first 
and  principal  teacher.  He  left  in  1837,  when  Mr.  J.  C.  Kessels  took 
charge  of  the  schools.  About  this  time,  also,  the  school  lost  its  former 
high  standard,  and  Stouchburg  Academy  was  erected  in  1838.  The  prin- 
cipal teacher  of  this  Avas  W.  II.  Seibert.  This  institution  is  a  stock  con- 
cern, and  was  kept  open  regularly  till  1802. 

3.  Mt.  Pleasant  Seminary,  of  Boyertown,  was  founded  in  1842,  Iw  Mr. 
John  Stauffer.  The  present  bsautiful  building  was  not  erected  till  1840. 
Professor  Jacob  Whitman  was  about  the  principal  teacher  in  earlier  times. 
In  1854  Professor  P.  D.  W.  Ilankey  took  charge  of  the  school.  Under 
him  the  school  flourished,  and  in  1855  an  addition  was  made  to  the  old 
building.  For  thirteen  years.  Professor  Hankey,  assisted  by  his  brother, 
Isaac  B.  Hankey,  had  charge  of  the  school.  In  1807,  Professor  L.  M. 
Koons,  a  graduate  of  Franklin  and  Marshall  College,  took  charge  of  the 
institution.  Under  his  able  management  it  is  flourishing  to-day.  Mt. 
Pleasant  Seminary  is  the  oldest  boarding  school  in  the  county  now  in 
operation.  It  has  been  the  means  of  rescuing  many  a  3'oung  man  from  an 
obscure  life,  and  of  pointing  out  to  him  the  way  to  fame  and  distinction. 
It  is  open  to  both  sexes.  There  is  a  literary  society  connected  with  it 
which  has  a  library  of  about  four  hundred  volumes. 

Kallynean  Academy,  at  the  same  place,  was  established  in  1800,  by  Pro- 
fessor Isaac  B.  Hankey,  who  furnished  the  following  statistics;  There  are 
four  teachers  employed.  It  had  a  literary  society,  with  a  library  of  one 
thousand  volumes.  The  average  number  of  pupils  about  seventj'.  Pro- 
fessor Hankey  has  taught  twenty-five  years.     The  property  is  worth  $1,200. 

4.  At  AmityAnlle  Mr.  S.  L.  Rhoades  established  an  academy  in  1842, 
which  flourished  till  1852.  Prior  to  him,  Mr.  Samuel  Boyer  had  a  private 
school  in  the  place,  which  lu-  had  started  as  early  as  1820. 

5.  In  the  neighborhood  of  what  is  now  Birdsboro,  were  several  acade- 
mies. The«oldest  school-house  known  in  this  place  was  built  in  1820,  on  a 
site  formerly  in  Robeson  township.     Messrs.  Samuel  Bard,  Thomas  Gra- 
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li:im,  and  .Tolin  Pauling  were  tearchers.  Terms,  for  tuition,  two  dollars 
and  fifty  cents  to  three  dollars  per  session,  of  three  months.  The  Philo- 
mathean  Academy, in  Union  township,  near  Birdsboro'.was  erected  in  1855. 
Professor  B.  F.  Boyer  opened  the  same,  at  a  stdary  of  $1,000  per  annum. 
This  academy  continued  till  1865,  Birdsboro'  Academy  opened  in  1866. 
Professor  J.  H.  Swindell,  of  North  Carolina,  was  the  first  teacher,  at  a 
salary  of  $1,000  per  annum.     This  school  continued  till  1871. 

6.  Oley  Academ}'  was  established  in  1857.  It  is  located  in  Friedens- 
burg,  Oley  township,  one  of  the  finest  sections  of  country  in  the  State. 
It  is  a  stock  concern.  Mr.  Jacob  II.  Major  was  the  first  teacher,  who 
opened  the  school  with  forty  pupils.  This  institution  had  many  really 
distinguished  men  as  teachers.  Among  the  foremost  of  these,  we  would 
mention  Reverend  L.  K.  Evans,  Reverend  Daniel  M.  Wolf,  Reverend  Cal- 
vin Gerhard,  Professors  I.  B.  Hankey,  and  Howard  Gutelius.  In  1873  a 
verj'  fine  boarding-house  was  erected,  furnished  in  modern  style.  In  the 
years  187-t  and  1875  the  present  county  superintendent  had  charge  of  this 
school.  He  was  succeeded  by  the  present  principal.  Reverend  D.  E. 
Schoedler.  The  school  is  at  present  in  a  flourishing  condition.  Professor 
Schoedler  is  ably  assisted  by  Professors  Earnest  Moench  and  John  G. 
Dengler.  The  latter  gentleman  has  charge  of  the  primary  department. 
There  is  a  literary  society  connected  with  the  academy,  with  a  library  of 
about  four  Inmdred  volumes. 

7.  Franklin  Academy  at  Kutztown  was  founded  in  1836.  The  number 
of  students  was  limited  to  thirtj^-three,  and  no  pupils  were  received  for  a 
less  time  than  six  mouths.  The  terms  for  this  period  were  ten  dollars. 
In  order  to  draw  the  annual  appropriation  of  $400,  which  the  State  ofiered 
to  an  academj'^  that  had  on  its  roll  twenty-five  students,  Franklin  Academy 
was  incorporated  in  1838.  Its  first  trustees  were  Daniel  B.  Kutz,  Daniel 
Bieber,  Colonel  John  Wanner,  David  Kutz,  Doctor  C.  L.  Schleman,  David 
Deisher,  and  Henry  Ileffner.  Among  its  earliest  teachers  was  Honorable 
Alexander  Ramsey.     This  school  had  quite  an  extensive  library. 

In  1860,  Fairview  Seminary  was  established  through  the  enterprise  of 
Reverend  J.  S.  Herman.  Professor  II.  R.  Nicks  was  its  first  and  principal 
teacher.  Professor  Nicks  opened  with  three  pupils,  viz:  N.  C.  Schaefier, 
0.  C.  Herman,  and  Clara  Wanner.  By  April,  1861,  he  had  forty-one  on 
the  roll.  In  the  spring  of  1863,  he  had  eighty-five  students  and  a  fair 
number  of  boarders.  Thus  this  school  continued  to  enlarge  and  to  prosper 
until  1866,  when  it  merged  into  the  Kej'stone  State  Normal  School.  Pro- 
fessor Nicks  was  one  of  the  main  factors  in  the  establishment  of  the  Nor- 
mal School.  Professor  Ermentrout  says  of  him  in  reference  to  his  work, 
that  he  ploughed  up  and  broke  the  hard  soil,  and  prepared  the  way  for  the 
establisliment  of  the  Keystone.  In  1863  through  the  influence  of  Professor 
Nicks,  five  acres  of  land  were  purchased,  and  a  building  was  erected  at  a 
cost  of  $6,500.  This  building  in  time  became  the  northern  -v^jing  of  the 
Keystone  State  Normal  School.     In  the   fall  of   1864,  Professor  Nicks 
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opened  in  this  building,  what  was  known  as  Maxatawny  Scniinaiy.  His 
assistant  was  Professor  8.  Tianseaii.  In  iSOo  Piolessor  KrinciitrcMit  also 
taught  in  this  institution.  In  Mareli  18(1')  tiie  Philomathaeii  Literary 
Society  was  organized,  and  in  September  of  the  same  year,  the  Kalliothy- 
mean — now  the  Keystone — was  founded.  These  two  societies  grace  the 
normal  at  this  day.     Each  has  a  library  of  about  one  thousand  volumes. 

KeyNtone  State  Kormal  School. 

The  corner-stone  of  this  sehool  was  laid  September  17,  1805.  On  Sep- 
tember 13,  1800,  it  was  dedicated,  as  Professor  Krmentrout  says:  ''  With 
the  celebration  of  appropriate  religious  and  literary  exercises,  to  the  iionor 
of  Almighty  God,  to  the  service  of  a  sound  Christian  morality  and  to  the 
educational  interests  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania."  This  institution  is 
and  always  will  be  the  pride  of  Berks  (county.  It  owes  its  origin  to 
the  individuals  already  alluded  to — Professors  Ermentrout  and  Nicks, 
as  well  as  the  good  people  of  this  section  of  the  country,  such  as  the  Ilot- 
tensteins,  the  Biebers,  Doctor  Gerasch,  David  Schaeffer,  and  others.  For  the 
normal  were  subscribed  $18,300,  and  for  the  academy,  $0,500,  making  a 
total  subscription  of  $24,000.  Tlie  cost  of  the  buildings  is  $85,000.  As 
early  as  1802,  lleverend  B.  E.  Kramlich,  the  honored  president  of  the  pres- 
ent board  of  trustees,  suggested  the  idea  of  converting  tiie  academy  into 
a  State  normal  school ;  and  as  early  as  1857  Honorable  II.  11.  Schwartz, 
then  county  superintendent  of  Lehigh  county,  in  an  address  delivered  at 
Reading,  advocated  the  claims  of  Kntztown  as  the  most  suitable  location 
for  the  normal  school  of  the  third  district,  which  consists  of  Berks,  Le- 
high, and  Schuylkill  counties.  Professor  John  S.  Eimentrout  was  the  first 
principal,  acting  from  1800  to  1871.  Peverend  A.  R.  Home  was  princii)al 
from  1871  to  1877.  Professor  N.  C.  Schaetfer  is  the  present  principal. 
The  number  of  students  during  the  different  years  has  been  as  follows : 
1800-07,318;  1807-08,530;  1808-09,539;  1809-70,502;  1870-71,330; 
1871-72,  338;  1872-73,  484;  1873-74,002;  1874-75,510;  1775-70,409; 
1870-77,  404.  At  present  tlie  propects  of  the  Normal  are  encouraging.  It 
has  as  usual  a  good  faculty.  The  trustees  have  in  contemplation  the 
erection  of  a  separate  building  for  ladies  and  for  model  school  accommoda- 
tions. There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  Keystone  will  be  faithful  to  her 
mission  and  will  furnish  the  German  element  with  an  education  suited  to 
their  peculiar  wants. 

MIficellaneoua. 

1.  There  are  no  libraries  in  the  country  districts,  excepting  the  Sunday 
school  libraries,  of  wiiich  there  are  many.  There  are  fn^n  one  hundred 
an<l  lifty  to  two  hundred  Sunday  schools  in  tiie  county,  outside  of  Heatl- 
ing.  Almost  all  of  these  have  libraries  of  about  one  hundred  volumes 
and  upwards. 

2.  Thert?  were  two  regular  county  instituti's  lield  by  Superintendent 
Good,  four  by  Superinti'udent  Ermentrout,  six  by  Superintendent    Hrun- 
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ner,  and  two  by  the  present  superintendent.     There  are  a  number  of  local 
institutes  held  yearly-. 

3.  In  llehrersburg  there  is  a  regular  literary-  societj-  kept  up,  whose 
chief  support  is  Mr.  I.  Z.  Dech.  At  Shoemakersville  a  lyceum  was  or- 
ganized in  18T5.  It  has  regular  meetings  and  does  well.  There  are  also 
debating  societies  in  Upper  Bern,  Lower  Heidelberg,  Robeson,  Boj-er- 
town,  and  Bethel. 

4.  The  oldest  teachers  in  the  county  are  Mr.  H.  G.  Stettler  and  Miss 
Mary  Sigman,  the  former  of  whom  has  taught  forty-four  j-ears,  and  the 
latter  forty-three.  Mr.  McBay,  of  Womelsdorf,  has  taught  fortj'-one 
years.  Of  those  who  taught  upwards  of  twenty  5'ears  we  would  mention 
J.  T.  Stam  and  I.  Z.  Dech. 

The  list  is  quite  long  of  those  who  have  taught  for  upwards  of  ten  years. 
We  might  mention  H.  G.  Hunter,  of  Birdsboro  ;  H.  H.  Brownmiller,  of 
Bernville;  J.  B.  Leinbach  and  John  G.  Dengler,  of  Oley ;  J.  H.  Major,  of 
Union;  Miss  Maiy  Evans  and  Miss  Ellen  Palzell.  of  Carnarvon;  John  F. 
Petree  and  J.  T.  Xeff,  of  Womelsdorf,  and  D.  M.  Wann,  of  Amity. 

Of  the  teachers  of  last  term,  fourteen  held  normal  diplomas ;  nine,  per- 
manent certificates,  and  forty-two,  professional  certificates ;  the  rest,  pro- 
visional certificates,  averaging  twenty. 

Conclufiion. 

If  we  examine  closely  into  our  schools,  we  find  many  things  to  criticise, 
but  we  candidly  believe  that  Berks  county  compares  favorab!}'  with  any 
other  county  of  the  State,  composed  mainlj-  of  rural  districts.  We  claim 
that  Berks  county  gives  as  many,  if  not  more,  of  her  children  a  thorough 
education  as  any  other  countj'  in  the  State.  For  instance,  at  the  Keystone 
State  Normal  School  alone,  sixtj'-three  j'oung  men  and  women  of  Berks 
county  have  graduated  within  the  past  nine  years.  We  have  not  the  data 
of  those  who  graduated  at  college,  but  if  we  take  Kutztown  as  the  center 
of  a  circle,  six  miles  in  diameter,  we  have  a  community  from  which  twenty- 
three  graduated  at  a  regular  college  within  the  past  fifteen  years.  Taking 
this  as  the  standard,  Berks  will  certainl}-,  in  this  respect,  compare  favorably 
with  any  other  county. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  thank  all  those  who,  in  any  way,  assisted  us  in 
preparing  this  history.  We  hope  through  it  many  others  will  find,  as  we 
did,  that  Old  Berks  has  an  educational  history,  and  one  of  which  she  need 
not  be  ashamed. 
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BLAIR  COUNTY— John  H.  Stephens. 

Our  county  is  young,  comparatively  speaking,  having  been  erected  from 
portions  of  Bedford  and  Huntingdon  counties,  in  1846.  Her  educational 
history,  however,  dates  from  the  earliest  settlements,  and  may  be  properly 
divided  into  three  periods.  The  first  period  begins  with  the  elementary 
schools,  and  extends  to  1809,  when  the  first  law  was  enacted  tending  toward 
a  general  system  of  public  free  schools,  for  the  education  of  the  p.oor  gratis. 
The  second  period  may  be  said  to  begin  with  the  act  of  1809,  and  extend 
to  18;J4,  at  which  time  the  present  law  was  passed,  which,  however,  has 
been  since  modified  by  legislation  at  various  times.  From  1834  to  the 
present  time  may  be  regarded  as  the  third  period. 

Of  the  schools  of  the  first  period,  our  knowledge  must  necessarily  be 
limited,  since  no  public  records  of  the  schools  were  kept,  and  those  persons 
who  figured  on  the  stage  of  action  then,  have  long  since  passed  to  their 
reward.  Sufficient  data  are  left  us,  however,  to  warrant  the  assertion  that, 
when  mere  garden  spots,  as  it  were,  had  been  cleared  in  the  mighty  pri- 
meval forests,  provision  of  some  kind  was  made  for  having  imparted  to  the 
young  the  rudiments  of  an  education.  The  instruction  was,  indeed,  rudi- 
mentary, the  full  course  of  study  being  spelling,  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic.  A  scholar  who  could  do  "single  rule  of  three"  was  considered 
a  fit  subject  for  graduation  papers.  Dillworth's  spelling-books,  published 
by  a  firm  in  England,  were  the  first  in  use.  Webster's  and  B^-erly's  were 
the  first  spellers  in  use  published  by  Americans.  The  testament  or  Bible 
supplied  the  place  of  a  reader,  and  an  old  gentleman  tried  to  impress  my 
mind  with  the  fact  (?)  that  for  the  beautiful  farms  owned  by  him  and  his 
neighbors,  who,  at  one  time,  were  schoolmates  of  his,  they  were  largely 
indebted  to  the  use  of  the  Bible  as  a  text-book  in  their  schools. 

Copy-books  were  then  unknown,  and  the  paper  of  that  time  would  com- 
pare with  that  of  our  day  like  matting  with  Brussels  carpet.  For  pens, 
pointed  goose  quills  were  used,  and  the  chief  delight  of  the  school  boy 
was  to  occupy  as  much  of  the  teacher's  time  as  possible  in  mending  pens 
and  doing  "sums."     The  chances  for  fun  were  then  unlimited. 

It  mattered  little  what  arithmetic  was  used,  so  it  contained  a  good  sup- 
ply of  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,  and  a  little  "single  rule."  "Vulgar" 
fractions  were  horrible.  I  should  like  very  much  to  draw  a  true  pen 
picture  of  a  school-house  of  this  period,  but  my  imaginative  faculties  are 
altogether  too  poorly  developed,  to  attempt  to  give  anything  like  a  com- 
plete picture.  In  the  construction,  of  one  of  these  houses  there  was  no 
need  of  a  mason,  for  the  corners  rested  on  four  stones.  Carpenters  were 
not  wanted,  for  it  was  built  of  round  logs,  and  covered  with  clapboards. 
Plasterers  made  no  bids  for  the  job,  for  the  crevices  were  chinked  and 
daubed.  And  as  for  '■'■painters,'^  they  roamed  wild  in  the  forest.  On  about 
two  sides  of  the  house  was  a  row  of  8x10  glass,  and  these  were  called 
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windows.  In  the  absence  of  glass,  greased  paper  was  considered  a  good 
substitute.  The  desks  consisted  of  boards,  pegged  up  against  the  sides  of 
the  house,  and  the  benches  were  made  of  slabs,  (the  smooth  side  was't 
always  up  either,)  with  round  sticks  for  feet,  and  always  raised  high  enough 
to  keep  a  bo^^'s  feet  dangling  in  the  air  about  six  inches  from  the  floor.  The 
heating  apparatus  consisted  of  either  a  chimney  or  a  stove,  into  which  un- 
cut cord-wood  could  be  pitched.  When  boys  were  sent  out  to  gather  wood, 
they  were  sure  to  get  dry  chestnut,  if  it  was  to  be  had,  as  it  cracked  louder 
and  threw  the  sparks  further  than  any  other  wood. 

Of  the  teachers  I  shall  say  nothing,  although  some  of  them  would  afford 
good  subjects  to  write  about.  I  presume  their  teaching  was  according  to 
their  paj-.  That  thej'  were  poorly  paid,  then,  as  now,  is  evident  from  the 
fact  that  an  act  was  passed  April  11,  1799,  exonerating  all  teachers  and 
preachers  from  taxation. 

Two  schools  were  established  within  the  present  limits  of  the  county  as 
early  as  1790.  The  one  at  Williamsburg,  and  the  other  near  "Red  Ore 
Bank,"  on  Clover  creek.  An  account  of  the  school  at  Williamsburg  is 
here  given,  as  furnished  by  a  friend. 

"  The  earliest  elementary  school  in  the  annals  of  this  district  was  estab- 
lished about  IT 90,  by  Jacob  Ake.  who  was  the  owner  of  the  land  on  which 
the  A-illage  of  Aketown  (now  Williamsburg)  was  laid  out.  Seeing  the 
necessitj'  of  educational  training  among  the  A'oung,  Mi-.  Ake  secured 
teachers,  and  defrayed  all  expenses  from  his  private  purse.  His  word 
was  regarded  as  law  with  the  j-outh.  and  when  he  issued  a  command,  the 
parentage  acquiesced  and  the  children  lendered  obedience.  Thus  it  was 
when  the  pioneer  resident  established  his  first  school.  He  visited  village 
households,  brandished  his  staff,  and  the  children  hied  away  to  school. 
About  fifteen  years  this  system  of  instruction  existed,  through  the  same 
channel,  when  subscription  schools  began.  Mr.  James  Martin  taught 
until  1825,  after  which  followed  Messrs.  Camel,  Irvin,  Opdyke,  Spencer, 
and  Miss  Nancy  Anderson,  some  of  whom  were  very  rigid  disciplinarians. 
Mr.  Opdyke  was  a  minister,  and  one  of  his  novel  modes  of  punishing 
pupils,  was  to  stand  them  in  some  conspicuous  position,  cover  their  eyes 
with  leather  spectacles,  and  allow  the  school  to  laugh  at  them  a  length  of 
time,  according  to  the  gravity  of  the  offence  committed." 

The  school  on  Clover  creek  was  taught  by  John  Bridenthal,  in  a  house 
which  stood  on  what  is  now  the  Hyle  farm.  The  building  had  been  erected 
for  a  dwelling-house,  buc  was  abandoned  by  its  owner,  who  moved  west. 
The  citizens  of  the  neighborhood  fitted  it  up  for  a  school-house,  for  which 
purpose  it  was  iised  a  number  of  years;  John  Diltz  taught  a  school  in  a 
private  house  in  the  vicinity  of  Leather  Cracker,  (now  Henrietta)  about 
1795.     Among  other  teachers  who  taught  in   this  vicinity  during  this 

period,  may  be  named  William  Loose,  George  Glass,  and  Ketring. 

Another  school  was  established  near  Etna  furnace,  at  an  early  period. 
The  3-ear  in  which  it  was  established  I  was  unable  to  learn,  but  it  was  still 
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ill  operation  in  1707.  About  1800  the  house  was  destroyed  by  fire,  and 
another,  to  tnke  its  place,  was  located  near  Keller's  church.  The  only 
teacher  connected  with  this  school,  whose  name  has  been  handed  down  to 
posterity,  is  James  Martin,  and  no  doubt  his  name  would  long  since  have 
passed  into  oblivion,  had  it  not  been  for  the  liberal  use  he  made  of  the 
"cato'nine-tails."  About  ISOO  John  Fisher  taught  a  school  in  a  private 
house  near  the  village  of  Sharpsburg ;  and  in  1802  a  school-house  was  built 
in  the  same  vicinity,  known  as  the  Houser  school.  Most  of  the  teaching 
at  that  time,  in  this  vicinity,  as  well  as  most  parts  of  the  county,  was 
German,  and  probably  the  first  English  school  taught  in  the  "  Cove  "  was 
in  1800.  by  a  Mr.  Roach,  in  a  house  which  stood  near  Roaring  Spring. 

Thomas  Kinney  taught  a  school  near  Elizabeth  furnace,  as  early  as 
1800.  Another  school  was  taught  in  a  private  house,  near  Bell's  Mills, 
about  1809.  Alexander  Kerr  and  Dudley  Burnham  were  among  the  most 
prominent  teachers  in  this  community.  These  are  the  only  schools  coming 
within  this  period,  of  which  anything  like  reliable  information  could  be 
obtained.  There  were  doubtless  others,  but  all  trace  of  their  history  is 
lost. 

The  net  of  April  4.  1809,  made  it  the  duty  of  assessors  "to  receive  the 
names  of  all  children,  between  the  ages  of  five  and  twelve,  whose  parents 
were  unable  to  i)ay  for  their  schooling.''  Such  children  were  to  be  edu- 
cated, and  stationery  furnished  by  the  county.  Schools  under  this  system 
do  not  seem  to  have  prospered.  The  law  met  with  general  disapprobation. 
Poor  children  did  not  like  to  hear  it  said,  "your  parents  are  too  poor  to 
send  you  to  school ;"  neither  were  parents  willing  that  the  names  of  their 
children  should  stand  recorded  as  public  beneficiaries  of  the  county.  Not- 
withstanding this  law  was  so  unpopular,  it  seems  to  have  remained  in 
force  for  twenty-five  years.  Governor  Wolf,  in  1833,  found  that  of  the 
four  hundred  thousand  children  of  proper  school  age  in  Pennsylvania,  but 
twenty  thousand  attended  school,  and  three  hundred  and  eighty  thousand 
were  uninstrueted.  In  his  annual  message  to  the  Legislature,  he  strongly 
urged  the  passage  of  a  law  to  remedy  this  terrible  state  of  afiairs.  As  a 
consequence,  the  school  law  of  1834  was  passed. 

Sixt3*-five  years  ago,  John  Steele  taught  the  young  ideas  how  to  shoot, 
in  a  house  which  stood  on  the  present  site  of  the  Maitland  house,  in  Gays- 
port.  At  that  time  Frankstown  included  the  present  territory  of  Alle- 
gheny and  Blair  townshijis,  and.  although  the  village  of  Frankstown  was 
settled  at  a  much  earlier  date,  I  was  unable  to  learn  of  any  school  having 
been  established  in  the  district  previous  to  this.  Thomas  Stearns.  John 
Knc^x.  .Toshua  Williamson,  William  Anderson,  John  Wertz,  Robert  Mc- 
Naniara,  Joseph  Cadwalder,  S.  F.  Henry,  and  Ephraim  Galbraith  are 
among  the  teachers  who  taught  in  this  locality  during  this  period.  About 
1812,  a  school  was  taught  by  James  Tiangham.  in  a  school-house  that  stood 
near  Black's  Mills,  in  Greenfit'ld  township.  John  Dodson  also  taught  for 
a  number  of  years  in  this  neighborhood.     One  of  the  most  public  spirited 
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men  in  the  community  at  that  time  seems  to  have  been  John  Swoveland, 
who  built  a  house  at  his  own  expense,  and  donated  it  to  the  public  for 
school  purposes.  In  1815,  there  was  a  house  erected  near  Allegheny  fur- 
nace, Logan  township,  called  the  Beales  school,  Avhieh  served  for  school 
purposes  and  preaching  for  a  number  of  years.  John  Gwin  and  .  .  . 
Summerville  were  among  the  teachers  in  this  locality.  The  first  school- 
house  with  a  shingle  roof,  erected  within  the  present  limits  of  Allegheny 
township,  was  built  in  Duncansville,  in  1815.  From  a  deed  in  possession 
of  the  secretary  of  Juniata  township,  we  learn  that  in  1823  Peter  Wilt, 
senior,  "for  and  in  consideration  of  the  sum  of  one  dollar,  to  him  in  hand 
paid,  sold  to  Peter  Wilt  and  Christian  Lingenfelter,  trustees  of  an  Eng- 
lish and  German  school,  all  his  right,  title,  and  interest  in  a  certain  piece 
of  ground  situated,"  &c.  The  Dry  Run  school-house  is  located  on  this 
lot. 

The  general  school  law  of  1834  was,  in  many  respects,  similar  to  the 
present  law.  That  part  of  it  making  provision  for  the  appointment  of 
inspectors  by  the  court  was  repealed  in  1835,  and  the  non-accepting  dis- 
tricts were  given  two  years  in  which  to  accept  before  forfeiting  their  share 
of  the  State  appropriation.  In  1837  another  act  was  passed,  in  the  main, 
the  same  as  the  present.  The  non-accepting  districts,  under  the  law  of 
1834,  were  Frankstowu,  which  at  that  time  included  Allegheny  and  Blair; 
Greenfield,  embracing  the  present  territory  of  Freedom  and  Juniata,  and 
North  Woodbury,  which  was  comprised  of  Taylor  and  South  Woodbury, 
(now  in  Bedford  county,)  and  a  portion  of  Huston.  It  is  said,  however, 
that  the  "  returning  board  "  of  Greenfield  so  manipulated  the  returns  as 
to  count  them  in.  The  law  met  with  much  opposition  in  all  parts  of  the 
county.  ]\Ien  of  wealth  and  influence  opposed  it  with  all  their  might  and 
main.  For  many  years  the  enemies  of  the  system  tried  to  cripple  it  by 
electing  anti-school  men  as  directors,  and  not  unfrequently  men  went  home 
from  elections  with  bloody  noses,  resulting  from  a  hotly  contested  battle. 
The  right  prevailed,  however,  and  many  of  us,  who  are  not  so  highly 
favored  with  the  riches  of  this  world  as  oth(!rs,  can  thank  Heaven  that  it 
did.  This  was  the  first  step  taken  to  place  the  poor  man's  child  on  an 
equality  with  that  of  the  rich  man.  The  race  is  now  a  fair  one,  and  that 
the  poor  boy  does  not  always  come  out  behind,  one  need  but  look  aroujid 
him,  and  see  who  lead  in  the  public  afiairs  of  life. 

In  justice  to  those  who  opposed  the  sj^stem,  it  may  be  said  that  many 
of  its  Intterest  opponents  became  its  most  ardent  supporters.  The  trouble 
did  not  end  with  the  adoption  of  the  system.  To  comply  with  the  law, 
houses  had  to  be  built  and  teachers  were  to  be  paid.  In  Frankstown  the 
funds,  for  several  years,  were  expended  in  building  houses,  so  that  they  did 
not  have  schools  under  this  system  for  several  years  after  its  adoption. 
In  course  of  time  these  diflBculties  were  partially  overcome,  and  things 
moved  along  as  smoothlj^  as  could  be  expected.  Scarcely  twenty  years 
had  rolled  aroimd,  however,  when  the  opposition  again  manifested  itself. 
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In  1854,  a  school  law  was  jiassed  introducing  some  important  changes. 
Among  the  most  important  was  that  of  the  creation  of  the  office  of  county 
superintendent.  This  change  was  particularly  offensive  to  the  teachers. 
Additional  branches  were  to  be  taught,  and  instead  of  being  examined  by 
some  "country  storekeeper"  or  "portly  squire,"  they  were  subjected  to  a 
more  thorough  examination  by  an  officer  who  was  sworn  to  do  his  duty  to 
the  best  of  his  ability.  From  Superintendent  CaldweH's  first  annual  re- 
port we  learn  that  the  teachers  feared  these  examinations  so  much  that 
"no  district  had  sufficient  applicants  to  open  the  schools  at  the  proper 
time." 

Hugh  A.  Caldwell  was  the  first  superintendent  of  Blair  county,  and  re- 
ceived a  salary  of  $400.  He  was  followed  by  L.  H.  Williams,  in  1850,  and 
George  W.  English,  in  1857.  In  1857,  John  Dean  was  elected,  and  the 
salary  raised  to  $000.  His  successor  was  John  Mitchell,  who  was  ap- 
pointed to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of  Mr.  Dean.  In  18G0,  Mr.  Mitchell 
was  elected  for  the  ensuing  term.  J.  Ginter  Counsman  was  elected  in 
1868,  and  was  followed  by  Elexis  Elder,  in  18G4.  In  18G5.  the  salary  was 
raised  to  §1,000;  Mr.  Elder  served  until  1869.  John  B.  Holland  was 
elected  in  1869,  and  was  followed  by  the  present  incumbent,  in  1875. 

For  several  years  previous  to  the  time  the  office  of  county  su{)erintendent 
was  established,  persons  were  appointed  in  various  parts  of  the  county  to 
examine  teachers.  This  escaped  my  notice,  until  within  a  few  days  of  the 
time  of  sending  in  this  report,  so  that  I  was  unable  to  obtain  the  names  of 
more  than  two  of  these  examiners — 'Reverend  Henry  Baker  and  Christian 
Stoner. 

The  first  county  convention  held  by  the  teachers  of  the  county  convened 
in  a  brick  church,  (now  the  Collinsville  school-house,)  in  1847.  The  meet- 
ing was  attended  by  four  teachers,  and  Reverend  Henry  Baker,  of  Altoona, 
presided. 

Among  directors  who  have  served  long  ami  faithfully  may  be  named 
Martin  Bell,  Thomas  Buchanan,  Honorable  Seth  R.  McCune,  Adam  Black, 
Jacob  Barnhart,  Honorable  Samuel  Calvin,  Jacob  Xofsker,  James  Stevons, 
John  Hyle,  Maxwell  Kinkead,  Reverend  Daniel  Bloom,  and  Alexander 
Knox.  Mr.  Bell  served  as  president  of  the  school  board  of  Antis  township 
for  about  thirty  years,  and,  besides  having  given  more  of  his  time  to  the 
visitation  of  schools  than  any  other  director  in  the  county,  he  deeded  to 
the  towusliip  the  school-house  at  Elizabeth  Furnace,  one  of  the  best  in  the 
county. 

Of  the  directors  now  serving,  I  shall  only  say  that,  as  a  class,  for  intelli- 
gence and  true  devotion  to  tiie  cause  of  p<i]>ular  education,  I  doubt  whether 
they  can  be  surpassed  by  any  county  in  tlie  State. 

If  I  were  to  name  all  tl»(»  teaclu'r>*  in  the  C(Minty  who  are  wc^rthy  of  men- 
tion, it  would,  perhaps,  occupy  too  mueii  space  in  this  brief  sketch.  I  shall, 
therefoie,  name  but  a  few  of  those  who  have  taught  for  a  long  time.  D. 
M.  White,  Professor  .h)hn   Miller,  John  Z.  Smith,  Captain  F.  Cassidy, 
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Christian  Stoner,  Jacob  Zeth,  and  Captain  Jolin  II.  Black.     Most  of  these 
have  taught  above  thirty  j^ears. 

Academies  and  Seminariea. 

The  "Williamsburg  Academy,  located  at  Williamsburg,  is  the  oldest  school 
of  the  kind  in  the  county.  The  house  was  erected  in  IS4T,  and  the  charter 
granted  in  1851.  It  was  built  by  a  joint  stock  company-.  The  original 
number  of  shai-es  was  twenty-eight,  and  the  cost  per  share  fifty  dollars. 
The  first  teacher  was  Reverend  John  White.  Professor  John  Miller,  who 
figures  largely  in  the  educational  history'  of  the  count}^,  also  taught  here 
for  some  time. 

The  Juniata  Collegiate  Institute,  (formerly-  the  Franklin  high  school,) 
located  at  Martinsburg,  was  completed  in  1800.  It  was  built  by  joint  stock 
subscriptions,  at  a  cost  of  $8,000.  Like  most  institutions  of  the  kind,  it 
has  had  its  dark  days.  In  186T,  a  debt  had  accumulated  against  it,  and,  to 
save  it  from  passing  under  the  sheriff's  hammer,  it  was  sold  to  the  liUth- 
eran  Sjniod  for  $3,000.  It  next  passed  into  the  liands  of  J.  G.  Ilerbst,  who 
owned  it  for  a  short  time,  when  it  was  purchased  by  Professor  Lu  ian  Cort, 
for  $5,000.  While  owned  by  Mr.  Cort,  there  was  an  addition  built  to  the 
main  building,  which  cost  about  $8,000.  In  1875,  it  was  purchased  l)y 
Henry  Bridenbaugh  for  $10,700.  It  is  now  in  snccessful  operation,  under 
the  prineipalship  of  Professor  S.  R.  Bridenbaugh.  Professors  Dickerson 
and  Osborne  were  the  first  teachers.  Their  successors  were  Messrs.  "Wil- 
lard.  Hughes.  Ilassler,  Schwartz,  Cort,  and  S.  R.  Bridenbaugh. 

The  Ilollidaysburg  Female  Seminary  was  chartered  in  18G0,  and  the 
building,  which  is  one  of  the  finest  in  this  part  of  the  State,  was  completed 
in  1860.  It  was  built  by  a  joint  stock  comi)anv,  and  cost,  as  it  now  stands, 
about  $75,000.  This  school,  under  the  prineipalship  of  Reverend  Joseph 
Waugh,  has  been  in  successful  operation  from  the  time  of  its  opening,  1869, 
to  the  present  time.  Professor  W.  P.  Hussey  will  take  charge  of  it  the 
coming  year,  commencing  September  12,  1877. 

Tipton  Seminar)^,  located  at  Bell's  Mills,  was  built  by  General  B.  F.  Bell, 
in  1800.  Professor  Orr  Lossing  first  took  charge  of  the  school,  and  was 
followed  by  Robert  Fulton  and  J.  A.  Stewart.  The  building  has  not  been 
used  for  school  purposes  for  several  years. 

A  select  school  has  been  in  successful  operation  in  Hollidaysburg  for 
several  years,  under  the  prineipalship  of  Professor  J.  A.  Stewart. 

In  submitting  this  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  schools  of  the  county,  it 
is  felt  that  justice  has  not  been  done  the  subject.  To  have  made  it  a  suc- 
cess, it  should  have  been  undertaken  at  least  ten  years  ago.  Many  of  the 
.oldest  settlers  have  passed  away  within  the  last  few  years,  and  few  remain 
to  tell  the  tale  of  the  past.  Without  any  i)ubiic  records  of  tlic  county  to 
refer  to,  it  has  been  exceedingly  difficult  to  collect  even  what  is  herein 
given.  To  those  who  have  aided  me,  in  any  way,  I  return  my  sincere 
thanks. 
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BRADFORD  COUNTY— Austin  A.  Kcency. 

The  earliest  elementary  schools  in  the  county,  as  estahlished  by  the 
first  white  settlers,  were  conducted  in  the  most  simple  and  primitive  style. 
The  people  lived  in  log  houses,  and  the  school-houses  were  mostly  of  the 
same  material.  All  the  cost  of  building  and  furnishing  them  was  raised 
by  voluntary  subscription.  A  large  stone  fire-place  occupied  one  end  of 
the  room,  and  logs  were  used  for  fuel  to  warm  the  school-room.  Writing 
tables  were  fastened  to  the  sides  of  the  school-room.  The  scholars  sat  on 
benches,  with  their  faces  toward  the  writing  tables,  and  their  backs  to- 
ward the  center  of  the  room.  The  benches  were  made  of  slabs,  with  the 
flat  sides  up.     The  legs  were  saplings,  about  two  inches  in  diameter. 

Scholars  often  travele<l  more  than  two  miles  to  attend  school.  The  first 
settlers  were  from  Xew  England,  and  they  brought  with  them  their  social 
and  religious  customs  ;  also  their  methods  of  teaching.  Teachers  were  not 
educated  for  the  business  or  profession,  but  the  best  educated  among  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  farmers  and  mechanics  were  selected  for  this  woik, 
and  they  enlisted  in  teaching  only  as  a  temporary  employment,  always 
leaving  the  school  when  more  lucrative  opportunities  offered.  A  male 
teacher  received  as  a  compensation  about  twelve  dollars  per  month,  and  a 
female,  one  dollar  per  week  and  board.  Schools  were  kept  open  from  six 
to  eight  months  in  a  year. 

Method  of  Hiring  Teacliera. 

A  school  meeting  was  called,  by  public  notices  po=ited  in  the  district. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  district  met,  and  elected,  in  their  own  way,  three 
of  their  number  to  act  as  school  committee,  which  committee  hired  teach- 
ers, and  exercised  a  general  supervision  over  the  schools.  The  teacher 
was  paid  by  the  patrons  of  the  school,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
days  they  had  sent  to  school.  A  rate-bill  was  made  out  by  the  teacher, 
handed  to  the  committee,  who  collected  the  money  and  paid  the  teacher. 

There  were  no  schools  founded  and  supported  by  churches.  Xo  public 
money  or  appropriation  was  made  for  the  support  of  public  schools  prior 
to  1834,  except  from  the  county  funds.  Money  from  the  count}-  was 
drawn  in  the  following  manner :  The  assessor  of  each  township  or  borough 
was  instructed  to  make  inquirj'^  if  any  persons  were  so  poor  they  could 
not  pay  for  the  tuition  of  their  children,  or  a  part  of  them.  In  such  ease 
the  assessor  returned  the  names  of  such  indigent  children  to  the  county 
commissioners,  and  a  warrant  was  drawn  on  the  county  treasurer  for  the 
tuition  of  such  child  or  children. 

Branches  Taught. — Reading,  spelling,  writing,  geography,  arithmetic, 
and  English  grammar. 

Books  Used. — "  p]nglish  Reader,"  American  Preceptor,  Columbian  ()r:i- 
tor,  Goodrich's  History  of  the  United  States,  Webster's  Spelling  Book, 
6  School  Report. 
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Daboll's  Arithmetic,  and  Murray's  Grammar.  Writing-books  wore  made 
of  foolscap  paper,  which  the  scholar  ruled  with  a  lead  plummet.  He  wrote 
with  a  quill  pen,  made  by  the  teacher.  The  copy  was  always  written  by 
the  teacher,  who  also  instructed  his  pupil  in  the  science  of  making  a  pen 
from  a  goose  quill. 

Instead  of  there  being  any  uniformity  of  text-books,  there  was  almost 
the  farthest  remove  from  it ;  children  came  to  school  with  every  name  and 
form  of  book  that  can  be  imagined,  making  it  impossible  for  the  teacher 
to  have  them  recite  in  classes,  causing  great  inconvenience  and  loss  of 
time.  No  blackboards  were  used.  For  example:  if  a  scholar  in  arithmetic 
found  a  problem  to  haixl  for  him,  he  walked  to  the  teacher,  who  took  his 
book  and  slate,  worked  out  the  smn,  handed  it  to  the  scholar,  who  re- 
turned to  his  seat. 

Earliest  Schools. 

A  certain  Master  Root  taught  a  school  in  the  year  lYSS  or  1789  at 
Athens,  the  school-house  standing  on  a  lot  almost  directly  west  of  the 
present  school-building. 

About  the  j-ear  1808,  Benedict  Satterlee  taught  school  in  Athens,  in  a 
house  near  wliere  the  old  school-house  now  stands. 

About  the  year  1811,  another  house  was  built  in  Athens,  on  the  east  side 
of  Main  street,  and  nearly  opposite  the  Chemung  bridge.  A  school  was 
taught  in  this  house  by  a  Mr.  Thompson,  and  it  was  probably  kept  up 
until  the  opening  of  the  academy,  a  few  years  later. 

The  first  school  taught  in  Canton  township,  was  in  the  winter  of  1801-2, 
Loren  Kingsbury,  teacher.  A  Miss  Segur  tauglit  in  Canton  about  the 
year  1805,  in  a  school-house  built  l\v  Captain  Samuel  Griffin. 

In  1807,  Miss  Delight  Spalding  taught  the  first  school  in  Granville  town- 
ship. The  school  consisted  of  about  fifteen  (15)  scholars,  representing  ten 
families. 

In  1807,  a  log  school-house  was  built  in  Smithfield  township,  which 
answered  for  school  purposes  for  the  whole  settlement,  the  teacher  receiv- 
ing his  salary-  in  work,  by  those  who  patronized  him. 

About  the  year  1820,  General  Samuel  McKean  built  a  school-house  in 
Bui-lington,  probably  the  first  in  the  township. 

Among  the  oldest  teachers  in  the  county  may  be  named  James  Crooks, 
David  Codding,  L.  IT.  Woodruff,  A.  ]M.  Vincent,  Samuel  Gregory,  John 
Morrow,  Warren  Gillett,  Martha  Lewis,  Lydia  Pratt,  John  Marvin,  Jonas 
Koss,  Elvira  Burnham.  Jacob  Morley.  Betsy  Nichols,  Philip  Hart,  Truman 
Curtis,  Plleanor  Minier,  William  McKean,  Lucy  Whitely,  Eleanor  Ander- 
son, E.  P.  Cobuni,  Lucy  Keeler,  Aaron  Chnbbuck,  Isaac  Pratt,  D.  0. 
Chubbuck,  Bissel  Chnbbuck,  Orlando  Chnbbuck,  Margaret  Morrow,  Tem- 
perance Brink,  Chauncv  Corbin,  Ira  Corbin,  Ezra  Long,  Ambrose  Axtell, 
Ebenezer  Pratt,  H.  C.  Johns,  Albert  Hopkins,  George  Manning.  Edward 
Herrick,  Henry  Gibbs,  L.  S.  Case,  Harriet  M^'er,  Sarali  Myer,  Mary  E. 
Myer,  George  A.  Mix,  Aaron  Post,  Eliza  A.  Merry,  Lucy  Loomis,  Horace 
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Holcomb,  Levi  Taj'lor,  Svlvester  Taylor,  Luman  Putnam.  John  Bird,  Asa 
Farnsworth,  Silas  Gray,  James  Gray,  Allen  McKean,  Doctor  Alexander. 
Luther  Goddard,  James  IL  Ross,  W.  F.  Dininger,  David  F.  Barstow. 
Hiram  Payne,  Mary  Bradford,  Sally  Bradford.  Sally  Faulkner,  Jane  Mc- 
Clelland, Phelinda  Allen,  Betsj-  Stark,  Loren  Kingsbur}-,  Milton  Bailey, 
Simmons  Ilovey,  William  Ilovey.  Philip  Worth.  Samuel  Walker.  Lyman 
Elliott,  Charles  Stockvrell,  Albert  Pickard,  Nehemiah  Smith,  John  L. 
Webb,  Caroline  Squires,  John  Renwiek.  Shepard  Patrick,  Curtis  Hinman, 
Francis  ITomet.  Orris  Brown,  Peter  Munniee,  Sevellin  Alden,  Abigail 
Moody,  Ilenry  Sherwood,  Deborah  Elliott,  Abigail  Skinner.  Anna  Stevens. 
Sally  Stevens,  Lyman  Kinney,  Benager  Bostwick,  James  M.  Welles.  D.  B. 
Tallmadge,  Edmund  H.  Brush,  Squire  Streeter,  Edmund  Wellington, 
Robert  McKee.  Horatio  G.  Burnap.  Zebulon  Butler,  Reverend  James  Wil- 
liamson, Lemuel  S.  Ellsworth,  George  A.  Mix,  Edwards  Marsh.  Ezra 
Stiles.  Doctor  W.  McDougall,  Thomas  Porter,  Doctor  Almerin  Her- 
rick.  Miss  Mary  Alvord,  Miss  Hannah  Merrick,  Miss  L.  W.  Merrick,  Eliza 
S.  Ripley.  Nancy  Leonard.  A.  Fellows,  Reverend  R.  S.  Ruth.  E.  0.  Long, 
H.  C.  Johns,  A.  C.  Hopkins.  John  A,  Lidell. 

The  school  law  passed  in  1S34  was  opposed  with  much  bitterness  by 
those  who  owned  property,  and  had  themselves  brought  up  and  educated 
their  own  children.  The  opposition,  however,  continued  but  a  few  3-ears. 
The  salutary  effect  of  the  common  school  law  was  soon  felt  and  appreci- 
ated, to  such  an  extent  that  its  former  opponents  were  silent.  The  im- 
provement in  the  schools  was  so  apparent,  that  most  of  the  adversaries  of 
the  law  became  its  friends  and  supporters. 

The  establishment  of  the  oflSce  of  county  superintendent  was  bitterly 
opposed  in  the  county  at  first,  the  oflBce  being  considered  unnecessary,  and 
the  salary  paid  to  the  incumbent  but  so  much  money  thrown  awav.  A 
circumstance  which  intensified  the  opposition  was  an  unfortunate  attempt 
on  the  part  of  Mr.  Guyer,  the  first  incumbent,  to  get  his  salary  raised.  It 
seems  that  the  law  providing  for  an  increase  of  salary  was  not  passed  until 
some  months  after  the  first  election  of  county  superintendent,  and  ]Mr. 
Guyer  was  charged  with  having  been  influential  in  securing  the  passage  of 
the  law,  Under  the  provisions  of  this  law,  Mr.  Guyer  succeeded  in  getting 
his  salary  raised  from  $500  to  $1,500  a  year,  although  against  the  deter- 
mined opposition  of  a  part  of  the  directors.  This  gave  rise  to  what  has 
since  been  known  as  the  "  Guyer  war."  The  newspapers  of  the  county 
were  filled  from  week  to  week  with  angry  communications,  tending  to  make 
both  the  office  and  the  officer  odious  to  the  people,  one  writer  declaring 
that,  as  a  director,  he  voted  for  the  increase  of  salary,  believing  it  would 
hasten  the  repeal  of  the  law  creating  the  office  of  county  superintendent. 

The  official  work  performed  by  Mr.  Guyer  was,  however,  lx?neficial  to 
the  school  interests  of  the  coxmty.  A  certain  amount  of  opposition  was 
bound  to  be  developed  at  the  outset,  but  it  spent  its  fury  upon  the  first 
incumbent;  so  that  upon  the  election  of  Mr.  Coburn,  to  succeed  Mr.  Guyer, 
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all  hands  seemed  read^'  to  give  the  new  law,  as  well  as  the  new  oflBcer,  a 
fair  trial.  The  establishment  of  the  county  teachers'  association,  about 
this  time,  and  of  the  teachers'  institute  soon  after,  had  a  happy  effect  in 
allaying  oiiposition  to  the  new  order  of  things,  b}'  bringing  together,  as  it 
did,  the  friends  of  education  from  all  sections  of  the  county,  on  which  oc- 
casions the  law  was  temperately  discussed,  and  a  commendable  disposition 
developed  to  lay  aside  all  prejudices,  and  take  a  hold  resolutely  of  the 
work  of  promoting  the  cause  of  education  in  the  county. 

The  administration  of  Mr.  Coburn  was  emphatically  a  successful  one. 
Elected  to  the  offiee  of  county  superintendent  in  May,  1875,  he  brought  to 
the  discharge  of  his  duties  rare  tact,  invaluable  experience,  and  ripe  schol- 
arship. He  took  up  the  work  begun  by  his  predecessor,  and  carried  it 
forward  with  signal  acceptability  to  the  people.  A  terror  to  the  poorly 
qualified  teacher,  lashing  with  fearful  sarcasm  those  who  were  too  indiffer- 
ent to  properly  qualify  themselves  for  their  work,  he  endeared  himself  to 
all  true  teachers  with  whom  he  came  in  contact,  elevated  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation in  the  county,  and  reared  for  himself  an  enduring  monument  in  the 
affections  of  his  contemporaries. 

Mr.  0.  J.  Chubbuck,  one  of  the  foremost  defenders  of  the  school  law  in 
the  county,  as  well  as  an  enlightened  coadjutor  of  the  two  previous  admin- 
istrations, was  elected  in  May,  1803,  to  succeed  Mr.  Coburn  in  the  super- 
intendency.  Upright,  conscientious  in  the  discharge  of  his  official  duties, 
alive  to  the  educational  needs  of  the  county,  in  hearty  sympathy  with  his 
immediate  predecessor,  he  was,  by  general  consent,  the  right  man  in  the 
right  place.  He  also  held  the  office  for  six  years,  during  which  time  there 
was  a  eteady  and  healthful  educational  prosperity  in  the  county. 


The  first  academy  established  in  the  county  was  located  at  Athens,  then 
called  Tioga  Point.  As  early  as  Februarj'  11,  1797,  twenty-five  of  the 
leading  citizens  of  Athens  and  vicinit}'  had  subscribed  to  a  fund  "for  the 
purpose  of  providing  for  the  erection  of  a  public  building,  to  be  occupied 
for  the  accommodation  of  an  academy  or  seminary  of  learning,  for  the  in- 
struction of  youth,  and  also  to  be  occasionally  occupied  as  a  place  of  public 
worship  or  other  public  purposes." 

The  subscribers  to  the  fund  held  their  first  meeting  at  the  house  of  Cap- 
tain Elisha  Mathewson,  March  2, 1797.  Noah  Murray,  Esquire,  was  elected 
chairman  of  the  meeting,  and  Clement  Payne,  secretary  of  the  society. 
Among  the  resolutions  passed  at  this  meeting,  was  one  that  the  name  of 
the  societj-  should  be  the  Athens  Academical  Society  ;  that  the  Legislature 
should  be  applied  to  for  an  act  of  incorporation,  and  for  a  grant  of  a  lot- 
tery to  raise  an  endowment  fund. 

It  appears,  however,  that  the  institution  was  destined  to  be  of  slow 
growth,  for  although  at  a  meeting,  held  May  12,  1798,  it  was  voted  "that 
the  trustees  be  requested  immediately  to  take  measures  to  procure  the 
frame  for  an  academy  to  be  completely  enclosed,"  it  was  voted  May  21, 
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1808,  "that  the  trustees  be  and  they  are  hereby  directed  to  advertise  the 
academy  for  sale,  on  Saturda}^,  the  25th  day  of  June  next."  But  the  acad- 
emy was  not  sold,  and  at  a  meeting,  held  July  20,  1808,  the  authority  to 
sell  was  revoked,  and  the  trustees  were  directed  to  have  the  building  re- 
paired and  painted  that  season,  and  to  prevent  any  person  whatever  from 
putting  hay,  flax,  or  any  other  thing  in  the  building,  "as  it  has  heretofore 
received  essential  injury  by  such  means." 

June  21,  1811,  the  right  and  title  to  the  upper  room  of  the  academy  was 
sold  to  Masonic  Lodge,  No.  70. 

February  27,  1813,  the  academy  was  incorporated  by  act  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, and  the  sum  of  $2,000  granted  to  the  trustees  to  be  inv^ested,  and  the 
interest  appropriated  to  the  purposes  of  the  institution,  the  $2,000  not  to 
be  paid  until  the  trustees  should  exhibit  to  the  Governor  evidence  that  the 
owners  of  the  part  of  the  building  to  be  used  for  an  academy  had  released 
all  their  interest  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  institution  forever.  This 
done,  the  $2,000  was  received  from  the  State,  and  duly  invested  at  seven 
per  centum  per  annum. 

The  room  was  finally  reported  finished,  December  6,  1813,  and  on  Mon- 
day, April  25,  1814,  the  first  school  was  opened  in  the  academy,  with 
Sylvanus  Guenisey  as  principal,  with  a  salary  of  $500  per  year. 

It  was  voted,  Februar}^  4,  1820,  that  the  State  fund  of  $2,000  be  applied 
to  aid  in  the  erection  of  a  bridge  over  the  Tioga  river  at  that  place.  Ac- 
cordinglj^  fort}'  shares  of  bridge  stock,  at  fifty  dollars  a  share,  were  sub- 
scribed for  by  the  trustees,  but  the  stock,  subsequently  depreciating  in 
value,  and  the  corporation  having  $582  in  notes,  it  was  resolved,  February- 
10,  1829,  that  the  bridge  stock  and  notes  be  sold  for  the  sum  of  $2,000,  if 
a  purchaser  could  be  found.  The  sale  was  efi'ected  March  6,  following, 
and  the  $2,000  i)roperly  invested  for  the  benefit  of  the  academy. 

March  4,  1842,  the  academy  was  burned  to  the  ground.  Rooms  were 
immediately  procured  for  the  use  of  the  school,  and  at  p.  meeting,  held 
February  21,  1843,  steps  were  taken  for  the  erection  of  a  new  building. 
This  building  was  completed  in  1845,  and  has  been  used  for  academical 
purposes,  until  sold  to  the  school-board  of  Athens  borough,  in  1872,  since 
which  time  it  has  been  occupied  as  a  graded  school.  Other  academies  were 
established  in  the  county  from  time  to  time,  as  follows: 

LeRaysville  Academy,  January  8,  1830,  with  Giles  DeWolf,  Josiah  Ben- 
ham,  L.  W.  Woodruff,  Isaac  Seymour,  Lyman  Bostwick,  Lemuel  C.  Belding, 
•   and  Gould  Sej-mour,  as  trustees. 

Towanda  Academy,  June  16,  1836.  Trustees,  James  P.  Bull,  J.  D.  Mon- 
tague, Isaac  Mver,  Hiram  Mix,  Burton  Kingsbury,  Enos  Tompkins,  David 
Cash,  N.  B.  Storm,  and  George  A.  Mix. 

Wysox  Academy,  April  8, 1840.  Trustees,  Harry  Morgan. William  >[yer, 
Joseph  M.  Piollet,  Joseph  M.  Bishop,  Harry  N.  Spalding,  Victor  K.  Piol- 
let,  Daniel  Coolbaugh,  and  David  II.  Owen. 

Rome  Academy,  March  24, 1848.     Trustees,  John  W.  Woodburn,  Lemuel 
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S.  Maynard,  William  W.  Woodburn,  William  E,  Maynard,  Samuel  C.  Mann, 
Joseph  Allen,  and  W.  W.  Kinney. 

The  exact  date  of  the  establishment  of  the  Troy  Academy  I  have  been 
unable  to  ascertain,  but  think  it  must  have  been  about  the  year  1839  or 
1840,  Reverend  Freeman  Lane  having  been  the  first  teacher. 

These  institutions  all,  doubtless,  did  an  imi)ortant  work  until  the  im- 
proved system  of  common  schools  rendered  them  unnecessary,  when,  one 
after  another,  they  were  either  abandoned  or  merged  into  the  public  schools. 

The  "Camptown  Academy,"  and  '' Wyalusing  Academy,"  were  built 
about  the  years  1856  to  1858,  by  stock  associations,  and  have  been  used 
for  purposes  of  select  schools,  and  occasionally  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  public  schools,  since  their  erection. 

The  Presbytery  of  Susquehanna,  at  a  meeting  held  in  Wyalusing,  August 
30,  1849,  "being  desirous  of  founding,  establishing,  and  supporting  in  the 
townshi})  of  Wyalusing  a  chi'istian  literary  institution  of  a  high  order," 
"directed  and  empowered  their  standing  committee  on  general  christian 
education,  of  which  Reverend  Samuel  F.  Colt  was  chairman,  to  petition 
the  court  to  incorporate  said  institution,  by  name,  style,  and  title  of  the 
Collegiate  Institute  of  the  Presbytery  of  Susquehanna." 

The  petition  to  the  court  was  dated  Wyalusing,  September  1,  1849,  and 
the  charter  was  granted  May  13,  1850.  The  object  of  the  institution,  as 
stated  in  the  charter,  was  "to  afford  a  thorough  course  of  instruction  in 
the  various  branches  of  learning,  useful  and  ornamental,  English  and  classi- 
cal, and  in  the  religion  of  our  Lord  and  Savior  Jesus  Christ,"  *  *  "  And 
to  prepare  suitable  teachers  for  parochial  and  district  schools." 

The  following  are  the  names  of  the  charter  members  of  the  board  of 
trustees :  S.  F.  Colt,  F.  D.  Ladd,  Julius  Foster,  C.  C.  Corss,  ministers ; 
and  Charles  F.  Welles,  Justus  Lewis,  J.  D.  Montague,  Enos  Tompkins,  J. 
D.  Humphrey,  Eli  Baird,  AhiraWickliam,  Harry  Morgan,  Austin  Stalford, 
Charles  Wright,  and  Burton  Edwai'ds,  laymen. 

By  petition,  dated  December  8, 1852,  the  charter  was  amended,  changing 
the  name  of  the  institution  to  "  The  Susquehanna  Collegiate  Institute,"  and 
the  location  to  Towanda. 

Unlike  some  other  enterprises  of  a  similar  nature,  this  was  pushed  for- 
ward Avith  commendable  energy,  and  the  school  opened  in  1854,  with  Rev- 
erend S.  F.  Colt,  principal,  and  Reverend  James  Mc William,  Professor 
Charles  R.  Coburn,  and  E.  Ludwig,  assistants. 

The  building  is  one  of  the  largest  in  northern  Pennsylvania,  and  has  one 
of  the  most  commanding  positions  in  the  State.  Although  not  a  great  suc- 
cess financially,  it  has  done  a  work  not  to  be  computed  in  dollars  and  cents. 
Centrally  located,  liberally  conducted,  and  of  easy  access,  its  influence  for 
good  has  extended  to  all  sections  of  the  county. 

The  first  teachers'  institute  ever  held  in  the  county  assembled  at  Orwell, 
on  Monday,  September  7,  1857,  at  2  o'clock,  p.  M.  The  meeting  was  called 
to  order  by  C.  R.  Coburn,  county  superintendent.     After  devotional  exer- 
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cises,  one  hundred  and  twelve  teachers  entered  their  names,  and  organized 
by  electing  Professor  C.  R.  Coburn,  principal ;  0.  J.  Chubbuck,  president, 
and  B.  B.  Babcock,  secretary. 

After  the  preliminaries  were  settled,  "  Professor  Coburn  addressed  point- 
edly and  briefly  those  present,  setting  forth  the  object  of  their  meeting, 
desiring  them  to  apply  themselves  closely  to  their  studies,"  &c.  *  *  * 
"  Da^'  sessions  commenced  at  8^  o'clock,  a.  m.,  and  were  occupied  by  drills 
upon  the  several  branches  taught  in  our  common  schools,  except  occasional 
singing  by  tlie  choir,  and  short,  pointed,  and  impressive  lectures  by  the 
county  superintendent." 

Lectures  were  also  delivered  during  the  session  by  Doctor  II.  Knapp, 
Messrs.  0.  J.  Chubbuck,  O.  F.  Young,  William  Davies,  and  Reverends  H. 
W.  Barnes  and  George  Landon. 

The  closing  exercises  took  place  on  Thursday  evening,  September  1 7, 
consisting  of  speeches  by  several  distinguished  gentlemen  present,  appro- 
priate remarks  by  the  county  superintendent,  and  a  valedictory  by  Miss 
Mary  Iveson. 

Since  that  time,  it  is  believed,  teachers'  institutes  have  been  held  in  the 
county  every  year  but  one. 

Owing  to  the  size  of  the  county,  there  have  generally  been  held  two  or 
more  sessions  of  the  institute,  to  accommodate  the  different  sections. 

Bradrord  County  Teachers'  Association, 

A  call  having  been  issued  by  Emanuel  Guyer,  county  superintendent,  a 
number  of  teachers,  and  other  friends  of  education,  assembled  at  the  Sus- 
quehanna Collegiate  Institute,  on  Friday,  January  5,  1855,  and  organized 
by  electing  Reverend  James  McWilliam,  president,  and  P.  D.  Morrow, 
secretarj%  pi'o  tern. 

After  motion  made  and  carried  that  an  association  be  formed,  to  be  called 
the  Bradford  Count}'  Teachers'  Association,  a  committee  was  appointed, 
composed  of  Professor  C.  R.  Cobuni,  Reverend  J.  Hendrick,  O.  J.  Chub- 
buck, Esquire,  Mrs.  M.  A.  Dayton,  and  Miss  C.  A.  Stockwell,  to  draft  a 
constitution. 

On  motion,  the  following  persons  were  duly  nominated  and  elected  as 
permanent  otficers  of  the  association:  President,  Reverend  J.  Hendrick; 
first  vice  president,  O.  J.  Chubbuck  ;  second  vice  president,  William  F. 
Corbin ;  third  vice  president,  Doctor  C.  Bliss ;  recording  secretary,  P.  D. 
Morrow ;  corresponding  secretary.  Professor  C.  R.  Coburn ;  treasurer. 
Doctor  J.  E.  Ingham. 

After  adopting  a  constitution  and  by-laws,  the  work  of  this  first  session 
consisted  in  the  discussion  of  resolutions,  with  an  address  at  the  close  by 
Reverend  Samuel  F.  Colt.  Subject:  "The  Teacher's  Province,  Mission, 
and  Reward."  The  first  session  adjourned  to  meet  at  Smithfield,  Friday, 
P\'bruar\'  23,  1855,  at  10  o'clock,  A.  M. 

Thus  was  started  an  agency  which  has  probably  done  more  than  an}' 
other  one  thing  to  promote  the  cause  of  education  in  tl»e  county. 
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To  illustrate  the  character  of  the  work  done  by  the  association,  as  well 
as  to  show  the  advanced  ground  occupied  by  the  teachers  of  the  county 
during  the  first  years  of  its  existence,  the  following  resolutions  are  selected 
from  the  minutes : 

"  Whereas,  The  duties  of  the  Secretary  of  State  are  separate  and  dis- 
tinct from  those  belonging  to  the  Superintendent  of  Schools,  requiring 
entirely  different  qualifications  and  experience  in  a  different  department  of 
industr}^ ; 

'''And  whereas^  The  interests  of  the  cause  of  the  common  schools  of  the 
Commonwealth  is,  in  our  opinion,  of  sufficient  importance  to  require  the 
individual  attention  of  the  best  talent  in  the  State  ;  therefore, 

^'Eenolced,  That  the  office  of  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  should 
be  separate  from  the  secretaryship,  and  the  incumbent  be  elected  by  the 
county  superintendents.     Also, 

"Resolved,  That  we  respectfully-  and  earnestly  request  that  the  Senator 
from  this  district,  and  the  Representatives  of  Bradford  county,  exert  their 
influence  to  secure  the  passage  of  a  law  to  legalize  the  establishment  of 
county  teachers'  institutes  in  the  several  counties  of  this  Commonwealth, 
and  also  render  such  pecuniary  aid  as  shall  best  subserve  the  interests  of 
education.     Also, 

'"''Resolved^  That  intellect  is  not  virtue,  and  hence  all  true  teaching  looks 
be3'ond  mere  intellectual  culture  or  book-learning,  and  can  be  permanently 
successful  only  by  being  based  upon  the  principles  of  right,  truth,  and 
justice.     Also, 

'"''Resolved,  That  the  proper  method  of  building  school-houses  is  by  a  tax 
levied  ^jro  rata  upon  all  the  property  of  the  township  or  district,  instead 
of  by  voluntary  subscription.     Also, 

'•''Resolved,  That  the  common  school  tfeacher  should  not  be  required,  nor 
even  permitted,  to  teach  on  Saturday." 

"  The  roll  of  the  association,"  in  the  words  of  one  of  its  founders, 
"during  these  twenty-three  j'ears  of  vigorous  life,  registers  several  hun- 
dred of  the  most  respectable  an<l  public  spirited  citizens  of  the  county. 
Many  of  these  have  passed  from  among  us,  and  are  happily  and  honorably 
engaged,  toiling  in  almost  every  part  of  the  Continent,  and  some  have 
gone  from  earth;  all  came  with  their  diverse  gifts  for  the  common  good, 
and  all  are  gratefullj'  remembered.  Venerable  age  has  brought  to  the  as- 
sociation the  ripe  fruits  of  intelligent  observation,* and  the  interesting 
reminiscences  of  the  early  days,  and  the  winter  schools  for  the  boys  and 
girls  of  the  first  settlers.  From  tlie  middle  zone  of  active  life,  earnest 
minds,  of  all  professions  and  pursuits,  have  brought  to  us  the  sober  sum- 
mer sense  of  wise  designs  and  far-reaching  purpose,  to  be  patiently 
wrought  for  the  public  good,  and  at  every  meeting  have  poured  out  pre- 
cious seed-thoughts,  germinant  either  with  progress,  enlightenment,  and 
happiness  for  the  peoi^le,  or  else  curative  of  prevalent  evils,  and  ever  con- 
servative of  sound  principles.     And,  like  our  hillv  countr}-,  the  associa- 
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tion  has  'both  the  upper  and  the  nether  springs,'  for  its  ranks  are  ever  full 
of  youths,  who,  emulous  of  success  as  teachers,  always  gla<lly  Icani  auir'it 
conducive  to  their  school-craft,  or  to  their  upward  soaring  in  self-culture 
of  mind  and  heart,  for  science  and  society.  Nor  are  these  young  men  and 
maidens  mere  associate  recipients  ;  they  come  with  cheerful  contributions, 
carefully-  gathereil  from  recent  studies,  as  precious  as  they  are  fresh,  and 
all  aglow  with  happy  hope  and  joyous  zeal.  Their  ever-swelling  numbers 
prove  that  the  Teachers'  Association  has  lost  in  nothing  the  popularity 
with  which  it  was  welcomed,  at  its  organization,  twenty-three  years  ago." 


BUCKS  COUNTY.— W.  W.  Woodruff. 

By  direction  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  the  "report" 
for  1877,  was  to  be  an  historical  sketch  of  education  in  the  county  from 
the  earliest  times,  and  was  not  to  exceed  in  length  twelve  pages  in  the 
State  report.  This  limitation  will  account,  in  part,  at  least,  for  the  meager 
character  of  the  following  sketch.  Not  one  tenth  of  the  matter  at  hand 
could  be  incorporated. 

The  following  educational  sketch  is  mainl}-^  a  condensed  compdation. 
Neither  the  time  nor  space  allowed,  permitted  much  examination  of  records, 
or  fullness  of  detail.  The  History  of  Bucks  County,  by  General  W.  W. 
H.  Davis,  has  been  the  writer's  chief  reliance.  But  thanks  are  due,  and 
are  hereby  tendered,  to  some  twenty  or  thirty  other  citizens  of  the  county, 
who  have  cheerfully  furnished  valuable  local  information.  The  language 
of  the  history,  and  of  the  several  contributors,  has  been  used,  whenever 
convenient,  and  without  special  marks  of  quotation. 

The  first  settlement  within  the  present  limits  of  Pennsylvania,  was  made 
by  three  or  four  families  of  French  Walloons,  on  an  island  opposite  Tren- 
ton, New  Jersey,  and  belonging  to  Bucks  county.  This  was  about  l()24-'25. 
The  island  was  abandoned  some  three  3'ears  afterwanl,  and  the  Walloons  re- 
turned to  New  York.  In  1038,  Peter  Minuit,  a  Swede,  purchased  of  the 
Indians  all  the  land  in  tlie  south  part  of  what  is  now  Bucks  county.  It 
was  not,  however,  until  about  1070,  that  the  civil  government  had  become 
so  firmly  established,  that  land  was  taken  up  by  permanent  settlers.  About 
this  date  the  machinery  of  civil  administration  was  put  in  t>peratit>n,  and 
among  the  first  cases  tried  before  the  court,  was  one  from  Bcnsalem,  IJucks 
county,  for  the  recovery  of  two  hundred  guilders,  by  Edmund  Draufton, 
for  teaching  the  chihlren  of  Duncan  Williamson  to  read  the  Bible.  The 
teacher  recovered.  Kdniund  Draufton,  then,  seems  to  be  the  first  school 
teacher  in  Bucks  ct)unty,  of  whom  we  have  authentic  record;  aiid,  prob- 
ably, the  first  in  Pennsylvania.  Should  not  his  name  be  placed  first  on  the 
list,  instead  of  that  of  Enoch  Flowers  ? 

After  this,  there  seems  to  be  no  record  of  the  existence  of  any  schools  or 
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teachers,  until  the  early  part  of  the  next  centuiy,  and  we  are  left  to  con- 
jecture as  to  the  means,  mode,  and  extent  of  education. 

In  IG78,  Burlington  Island,  in  the  Delaware,  opposite  Bristol,  was  leased 
to  Robert  Stacy,  who  conveyed  his  title,  under  the  lease,  to  the  town  of 
Burlington,  New  Jersey.  From  its  discovery  this  island  had  been  regarded 
as  belonging  to  the  western  shore,  and  among  the  first  acts  of  the  Assem- 
bly of  Pennsylvania,  after  it  became  a  Province,  was  the  confirmation  of 
the  title  of  this  island  to  Burlington,  the  proceeds  of  its  sale  to  be  applied 
to  the  viaintenance  of  a  free  school,  for  the  education  of  the  youth  of  the 
said  town.  It  thus  appears  that  encouragement  to  free  schools  was  the 
policy  of  Pennsylvania  at  the  beginning.  Between  1720  and  1730  it  is 
probable  that  Reverend  William  Tennent  had  a  school  for  the  instruction 
of  his  four  sons  and  other  youths  in  Northampton.  He  was  a  fine  classical 
scholar;  was  educated  in  Ireland.  In  September,  1735,  Mr.  Tennent  pur- 
chased, of  John  White,  land  in  Warminster,  on  which  he  built  what  is 
known  as  the  ''Log  College."  This  building  is  described  by  Whitefield,  in 
his  journal,  as  being  "about  twenty  feet  long,  and  near  as  man}'  broad." 
Like  modern  school-houses,  it  was  used  both  for  study  and  recitation.  It 
stood  on  the  "York  road,"  then  the  principal  thoroughfare  between  New  York 
and  Philadelphia,  about  eighteen  miles  north  of  the  latter  city,  and  about 
one  mile  south  of  the  present  village  of  Hartsville.  The  Log  College  was 
a  classical  and  theological  school.  The  students  learaed  to  speak  Latin 
with  readiness,  and  nearlj'^  all  of  them,  of  whom  any  thing  is  known,  be- 
came ministers  of  the  Gospel.  Mr.  Tennent  died  in  May,  1745,  and  the 
Log  College  ceased  to  be.  It  is,  however,  very  certain  that  this  humble 
school  was  the  germ  of  the  college  of  New  Jersey,  which  was  commenced 
at  Elizabethtown  the  year  Mr.  Tennent  died,  removed  to  Newark  in  1748, 
and  permanently  located  at  Princeton  in  1756. 

Sometime  between  1704  and  1730,  Thomas  Watson,  of  Buckingham,  be- 
came interested  in  the  education  of  the  Indians.  It  is  said  that  he  kept  a 
school  for  them,  and  that  he  lost  his  most  jDromisiug  pupils  by  small-pox. 

The  first  school-house  in  Upper  Makefield,  so  far  as  is  known,  was  a  rude 
cabin  built  on  "Windy  Bush"  farm,  in  1730.  Tradition  says  that  William 
Atkinson  was  the  first  teacher,  and  that  reading,  writing,  spelling,  and 
arithmetic  were  the  only  branches  taught.  Girls  were  satisfied  with  the 
first  three.  One  of  the  pupils  of  this  school  said  to  a  citizen  of  the  county 
now  living,  "We  never  went  to  school  from  our  house  when  there  was  corn 
to  plant,  flax  to  pull,  apples  to  pick,  hay  to  rake,  or  sheaves  to  carry." 
Another  incident  related  was  that  in  1770  one  of  the  girls,  after  she  had 
"finished  her  education,"  prevailed  on  her  father  to  allow  her  to  attend 
school  long  enough  to  study  arithmetic.  She  went  to  school  two  weeks, 
and  "learned  it  all."  When  asked,  "What  does  thee  mean  by  g^Z?"  She 
replied,  "  Oh,  addition,  multiplication,  reduction,  and  subtraction."  In 
1755  a  school-house  had  been  built  at  Lurgan,  in  the  same  township,  and 
ir  1707  another  in  Solebury  township,  in  both  of  which  Friends  held  meet- 
ings on  First  days  and  at  stated  periods. 
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As  early  as  1725,  a  school-house  was  built  near  the  Wrightstown  meet- 
ing-house, within  a  few  rods  of  the  place  where  the  ''walk  "  began  in  1737, 
which  is  referred  to  in  history  as  the  "  Walking  Purchase."  The  house 
was  built  by  subscription.  It  stood  on  land  belonging  to  the  Society  of 
Friends.  The  school  was  supported  by  those  who  sent  pupils.  The  house 
stood  until  1815.  Adam  Ilarker,  of  Buckingham,  who  died  in  1754,  left 
£75  for  the  establishment  of  a  free  school  in  Wrightstown,  and  £40  for 
the  same  purpose  in  Buckingham,  under  the  care  of  the  monthly  meeting 
of  Friends. 

In  1733,  the  old  Friends'  meeting-house  in  Falls  township  was  fitted  up 
for  a  school-house,  and  in  1758,  a  house  was  built  for  the  '"school-master," 
which  together  with  the  "  piece  of  ground  "  on  which  it  stood  was  conveyed 
to  Robert  Lucas  and  others,  in  trust,  for  the  meeting. 

History  mentions  Richard  Gibbs  as  a  teacher  in  Bensalem  in  1746; 
Thomas  Langley  as  a  teacher  in  Upper  Makefield  in  1756  ;  and  a  son  of 
Nathaniel  Walton  as  a  teacher  in  Falls  township  before  1759. 

About  1742,  the  Friends  opened  a  school  in  the  old  meeting-house  in 
Quakertown.  It  was  for  many  years  the  only  school  in  the  north  part  of 
the  county  that  had  any  reputation.  When,  in  1766,  the  Mennonites,  of 
Bedminster,  built  a  stone  meeting-house,  the  old  house  was  used  for  a 
school-house.  Prior  to  1745,  the  members  of  Trinity  Church,  in  Spring- 
field, known  as  Reformed  and  Lutheran,  worshipped  in  a  house  which  was 
at  the  same  time  used  as  a  school-house. 

In  1754,  the  Lutherans  had  built  a  school-house  a  few  hundred  yards 
south  of  where  the  old  Bethlehem  road  crosses  Tohickon  creek.  The  first 
churches  were  established  in  the  north  part  of  the  count}',  mostly  Luth- 
eran and  Reformed,  about  1740-50.  It  is  said  that  "eveiy  church  had  a 
school-house  by  its  side ;"  but  definite  statements,  giving  place,  date,  and 
character,  have  not  been  met  with.  The  first  school-house  in  Durham,  was 
taken  down  in  1792.  It  was  probably  in  use  as  early  as  the  middle  of  the 
century. 

The  Friends  established  a  school  in  Middletown  at  an  early  date.  Wil- 
liam Atherton  was  a  teacher  in  it  as  early  as  1734.  The  school  sometimes 
had  eighty  scholars,  and  the  rod  was  used  by  some  of  the  teachers.  It 
was  considered  the  best  school  in  the  county  at  the  time.  Probably  the 
rivals  were  not  numerous.  General  Jacob  Brown,  who  served  in  the  war 
of  1812,  and  in  1821  succeeded  to  the  supreme  command  of  the  armies  of 
the  United  States,  was  a  pupil  in  this  school,  and  taught  it  one  winter. 
Seth  Chapman,  afterward  judge  of  the  court  in  Lycoming  count}-,  was 
also  a  pupil  in  this  school. 

A  man  named  Brelsford  built  an  eight  square  school-house  on  a  lot  in 
Lower  Makefield,  near  Yardleyville.  This  lot  was  "left  by  Thomas  Yard- 
ley  for  school  purposes."  It  is  not  known  when  the  lot  was  left,  nor  when 
the  house  was  built.  But  Thomas  Yardley  established  a  ferry  across  the 
Delaware,  near  b}',  which  was  confirmed  to  him  by  the  Assembly  in  1722. 
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Probably  this  lot,  on  which  Oak  Grove  school-house  now  stands,  was  "  left 
for  school  puri)Oses  "  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago. 

There  was  a  school  established  under  the  care  of  the  Plumstead  Friends' 
meeting,  in  1752,  which  was  kt-pt  open  a  part  of  each  year,  except  1776, 
when  the  house  was  used  as  a  hospital,  until  about  1816,  when  the  school- 
house  was  removed. 

In  Newtown,  a  school-house  was  built  on  "  Newtown  Common  "  at  an 
earl}'  period,  but  the  exact  time  is  not  known.  Those  who  remember  the 
house  in  1806,  saj-,  that  from  its  dilai)idated  condition,  it  must  have  been 
at  least  a  hundred  years  old  at  that  date.  Andrew  McMinn  taught  in  the 
house  for  forty  years.  lie  was  a  teacher  in  it  as  long  ago  as  1772.  There 
are  persons  living  in  Newtown  who  remember  "  Andy,"  as  he  was  called, 
as  their  teacher  in  1808.  He  sat  in  his  large  arm-chair,  a  tall,  rough  man, 
wearing  a  three-cornered  broad-brimmed  hat  at  all  times  during  school 
hours,  chewing  tobacco,  and  keeping  the  floor,  within  a  radius  of  one  or 
two  vards,  wet  with  the  juice.  "Andy,"  the  school-master,  with  his  love 
of  rum,  and  his  coarse  manners,  would  be  a  vulgar-looking  hostler  at  a  way- 
side inn  to-da}'. 

An  indenture,  dated  June  ,21,  1753,  by  which  Robert  Cammeron  was 
bound  to  Garret  Yansant,  of  Warminster,  provided  that  the  said  Cam- 
meron should  have  eight  months'  schooling ;  showing  that,  at  that  date, 
education  was  considered  important,  and  also  implying  that  there  were 
schools  in  the  vicinity. 

Such  is  a  brief  general  view  of  the  interest  taken  in  education  by  the 
people  of  Bucks  county,  from  its  settlement  to  about  the  middle  of  the  last 
century.  Probably  the  disturbed  state  of  affiiirs,  resulting  in  the  French 
and  Indian  war,  1754-1763,  caused  almost  an  entire  suspension  of  educa- 
tional effort.  Then  the  grievances  which  led  to  the  Revolutionary  war, 
and  the  war  itself,  so  absorbed  the  attention  and  resources  of  the  country 
that  educational  interests  were  neglected. 

The  establishment  of  a  library  at  Newtown,  in  1760,  the  raising  of  a 
school  fund  by  the  Friends'  meeting,  in  Richland,  for  the  education  of  the 
children  of  the  poor  of  any  denomination,  in  1762,  and  the  establishment 
of  a  German  school  in  Nockamixon,  under  the  auspices  of  the  German  Re- 
formed Church,  Henry  Neimj^er,  teacher,  in  1775,  are  about  all  the  new 
enterprises  of  the  time  evincing  educational  life. 

In  1783,  the  Wrightstown  meeting  entered  in  its  record,  "  No  advance- 
ment in  schools." 

From  1746  onward  the  yearly  meeting  of  Friends  expressed  great  in- 
terest in  the  improvement  of  schools,  and  made  recommendations  relating 
to  the  character  and  permanency  of  teachers.  In  1778  a  circular  embody- 
ing these  recommendations  was  sent  to  the  monthly  meetings.  This  concern 
of  the  3'early  meeting  was  responded  to  by  most  of  the  monthly  meetings 
in  Bucks  county,  and  a  deeper  interest  in  education  was  the  result.  The 
struggle  for  national  independence  was  over,  and  the  people  began  to  feel 
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secure  in  their  persons  and  estates,  and  to  look  forward  to  a  career  of 
prosperity  for  themselves  and  their  chiMren.     The  discussion  of  the  prin- 
ciples that  underlay  the  revolutionarj- struggle,  and  that  formed  the  ground- 
work of  the  Constitution,  had  awakened  the  interest  of  the  countrj-,  and 
had  done  much  to  enhance  the  desire  for  education  and  educational  facili- 
ties.    As  time  passed  on,  an<l  the  Articles  of  Confederation  were  super- 
seded by  the  Federal  Constitution,  and  the  government  took  shape  under 
the  molding  influence  of  Washington,  there  was  a  great  e<lucational  awaken- 
ing in  Bucks  county,  resulting  in  the  establishment  of  numerous  schools 
and  libraries.     In  1T90  the  Wrightstown  meeting  appointed  a  large  com- 
mittee to  carry  into  effect  the  recommendations  of  the  yearly  meeting.     In 
ITOl  interest  in  the  subject  was  veiy  much  increased  by  several  donations 
for  a  free  school  at  Wrightstown.     In   1792  the  committee  reported   in 
writing,  "  The  cause  of  the  schools  being  so  unsettled,  and  occupied  by 
unqalified  teachers,  is,  the  salary  is  not  sufficient  to  secure  teachers  who 
are  qualified  for  the  trust."     Lots  were  given  for  school  purposes  in  various 
parts  of  the  county.     In  1784  in  a  sale  of  seventy  acres  of  land  opposite 
Trenton,  Xew  Jersey,  in  what  is  now  Morrisville,  a  school-house  lot  was 
resen'ed.     In  1701  a  lot  in  Solebury  was  conveyed  by  Samuel  Eastbum  to 
John  Scarborough  for  a  school-house.     One,  Christopher  Day,  gave  a  lot 
near  Do3*lestown  for  a  school-house,  on  which  a  log  one  was  erected.     In 
1789  Thomas  Smith  gave  to  the  township  of  Buckingham  the  use  of  a  lot 
for  a  school-house  for  a  term  of  thirty  years.     In  1790  the  Friends  built  a 
two-story  school-house  near  the  Buckingham  meeting-house,  in  which  there 
has  been  a  school  every  year  since.     It  is  now  a  free  school  to  all.  the  in- 
come of  funds  bequeathed  and  contributed  being  sufficient  for  its  support. 
From  early  times  the  school  was  occasionally  taught  by  females  in  the 
summer;  of  late  jears  it  has  been  taught  by  them  almost  exclusively. 
Man}'  persons  who  have  since  attained  distinction  laid  the  foundation  of 
their  education  at  this  school.     Among  these  may  be  named  Edward  M. 
Paxson.  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania;  Judge  Richard 
Watson,  of  Bucks  county;  Judge  Hampton  Watson,  of  Kansas;  Judge 
Alfred  Shaw,  of  New  Orleans,  and  Judge  D.  Xewlin  Fell,  of  Philadelphia. 
These  are  all  living.     Besides  these,  at  least  five  doctors,  two  generals, 
thiee  members  of  Dr.  Kane's  polar  expedition,  many  citizens  of  high  stand- 
ing, and  numerous  teachers  of  eminence,  particularly  females,  had  much  of 
their  early  trair>ing  in  this  school.     About  the  same  time — 1790 — several 
citizens  of  Buckingham  subscriljeil  about  £100  for  the  erection  of  Tyro 
Hall,  at  which   institution,  among  others.  Joseph  Fell   and  William  H. 
Johnson,  first  and  second  county  superintendents  of  Bucks  county,  re- 
ceived a  part  of  their  education.     In  1794,  the  Buckingham  Monthly  Meet- 
ing of  Friends,  bought  two  other  lots  in  the  township  and  erectetl  houses 
thereon,  in  which  schools  were  kept  open  under  the  care  of  committees  of 
the  meeting  until  1855,  when  one  was  leaseil,  and  the  other  sold  to  the 
township. 
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Newtown  Academy  was  Iniilt  in  1798,  at  a  cost  of  $4,000.  It  received 
aid  from  the  State,  and  the  charter  provided  that  the  trustees  should  cause 
ten  poor  children  to  be  taught  gratis  at  one  time.  It  was  the  first  school 
of  high  grade  established  in  the  county.  Newtown  was  then  the  county 
seat.  The  institution  flourished  and  had  a  large  number  'of  students. 
Some  who  studied  and  taught  at  this  school  became  eminent  in  after-life ; 
one  was  president  of  Washington  College,  Pennsylvania,  and  one  a  judge 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio.  The  academy  is  now  kept  as  a  private 
school. 

The  increased  interest  in  education  at  this  period  is  further  shown  by  the 
establishment  of  libraries.  The  one  at  Xewtown,  established  1T60,  two 
thousand  volumes,  has  been  mentioned.  In  1795,  libraries  were  established 
in  Buckingham  and  Quakertown.  The  library  in  Falls,  two  thousand  five 
hundred  volumes,  dates  from  1802,  and  the  one  at  Attleborough.  from 
1803.  It  should  be  said  that  the  library  at  Hatborough,  though  in  Mont- 
gomery' county,  owes  its  existence  largely  to  the  influence  of  Reverend 
Charles  Beatty,  pastor  of  Neshaminy  Presbyterian  Church,  in  Warwick, 
Bucks  county.  The  library  was  established  in  1756,  contains  eight  thou- 
sand volumes,  and  has  a  fund  of  two  thousand  dollars.  Many  of  the  one 
hundred  and  thirty -eight  shares  are  OAvned  by  citizens  of  Bucks  county. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  there  were  at  least  six 
school-houses  within  the  bounds  of  the  congregation  of  Neshaminy  Pres- 
bj-terian  Church.  The  exact  location  of  each  is  known.  Some  of  these 
were  built  sometime  before  the  close  of  the  last  century.  Gideon  Prior, 
father  of  Reverend  Azariah  Prior,  of  Pottsville,  Pennsylvania,  a  man  well 
instructed  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages,  was  a  teacher  in  one  of  these 
schools.  For  the  most  part  these  schools  were  elementarj',  were  supported 
by  private  patronage,  and  kept  open  eight  or  ten  months  of  the  year. 
About  this  time,  ( 1800,)  there  was  a  school  of  a  similar  character  kept  for 
many  years  in  a  house  belonging  to  the  Deep  Run  Presbyterian  Church, 
in  Bedminster.  The  school  in  Xockamixon,  above  mentioned,  was  kept 
up,  Henry  Thumpare  being  the  teacher  from  1787  to  1797,  and  John 
Breamer  from  1797  to  1803,  when  a  new  stone  school-house  was  built,  and 
the  first  English  school  in  the  township  was  taught  by  George  Hand. 
This  school  was  kept  open  some  part  of  every  year,  until  the  acceptance 
o^  the  common  school  system. 

Four  other  school-houses  wer£  built  in  Xockamixon,  between  1798  and 
1807,  in  which  schools,  supported  b}'  private  patronage,  were  kept  for  at 
least  one  "  quarter "  in  each  year.  Airy  Grove  school-house,  in  Spring- 
field township,  was  probably  built  about  this  time.  Doubtless  there  were 
many  others  in  the  county  as  deserving  of  mention  as  the  above. 

In  1804  the  Dojdesto-mi  academj^  was  built,  partly  by  subscription,  and 
partly  by  a  lottery,  authorized  by  the  Legislature.  Aid  from  the  State  was 
received  in  1809.  Reverend  Uriah  Du  Bois  was  the  principal  of  the  school 
from  its  establishment  until  his  death,  in  1821.     Among  those  who  sue- 
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ceeded  him  may  be  named  Reverends  Samuel  Aaron,  Robert  P.  Du  Bois, 
and  Silas  M.  Andrews.  The  building  is  now  occupied  by  the  public  school 
of  the  borough.  George  Murray  taught  a  private  school  in  Doylestown 
from  1821  to  1842.  Ingham  Female  Seminary  was  incorporated  in  1838, 
and  for  a  few  3'ears  received  a  small  annual  appropriation  from  the  State. 
It  was  maintained  as  a  boarding-school  about  five  years.  The  building 
was  recently  sold,  and  the  proceeds  given  to  Lincoln  Seminary,  a  flourish- 
ing institution,  conducted  by  Mr.  H.  H.  Hough  and  Reverend  L.  C.  Sheip. 
This  institution  was  established  in  1871,  and  has  accommodations  for  seven- 
ty-five pupils.  Doylestown  Seminary  was  built  in  1866,  and  enlarged  in 
1861).  Mr.  M.  E.  Scheibner  is  the  present  principal.  In  1829  the  Bucks 
County  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  was  organized  in  Doylestown,  which 
did  much  to  awaken  a  desire  for  scientific  investigation.  It  was  kept  up 
until  1 838.  A  parish  school  has  recently  been  started  in  the  borough,  in 
charge  of  three  sisters  of  the  Catholic  Church.  Several  smaller  schools 
have  from  time  to  time  done  important  educational  work.  The  public 
schools  of  Doylestown  are  well  organized,  but  the  borough  is  sadl}"  in  need 
of  more  commodious  and  convenient  school-buildings. 

We  find  no  record  of  schools  in  the  early  history  of  Bristol,  except 
that  the  old  court-house,  built  in  1T05,  "was  used  as  a  school-house  after 
the  courts  were  done  with  it; "  implying  that  schools  existed  from  the  first. 
That  was  in  1725,  when  the  county  seat  was  removed  to  Xewtown.  The 
building  was  known  as  public  school  No.  1,  was  built  in  1837,  at  a  cost  of 
about  S(»,000.  In  1853,  school-honse  No.  2,  was  erected  at  a  cost  of  about 
$5,000.  Both  buildings  are  two-stories  high,  and  when  built,  were  con- 
venient and  substantial  structures,  affording  ample  accommodation  for  the 
children  of  the  borough.  Now  larger  buildings  are  needed.  Bristol  board- 
ing-school was  established  by  S.  H.  Peirce  and  sisters  in  1862.  and  con- 
tinued in  regular  session  thirteen  years,  graduating,  from  a  pretty  thorough 
course  of  study,  about  forty  young  ladies,  and  affording  instruction  to 
many  others.  Bristol  College  on  the  Delaware,  three  miles  below  Bristol, 
was  organized  in  1833,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Episcopal  Church.  The 
building  was  erected  near  the  close  of  the  last  century.  It  had,  at  one 
time,  nearly  one  hundred  students.  It  was  afterwards  a  classical,  then  a 
military  school,  and  for  the  last  few  years  has  been  a  State  school  for  col- 
ored soldiers'  orphans. 

A  school  of  high  grade  was  established  at  Attleborough.now  Langhorne 
borough,  in  1835.  It  has  been  known  successively  as  Minerva  Seminary, 
Attleboro'  High  School,  Attleboro'  Academy,  and  Bellevue  Institute. 
Samuel  J.  Randall  and  others  of  eminence  were  once  pupils  in  this  insti- 
tutiou.  At  xVudalusia,  in  BL-nsalem  township,  there  is  an  Episcopal  school, 
known  as  Andalusia  College,  or  Potter  Hall,  a  boanling-school  for  boys. 
In  1867,  a  parish  free  soiiool,  supported  by  subscription,  was  opened  at 
the  same  place,  which  is  still  kept  up.     It  has  about  fort}-  pupils.     The 
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studies  are  the  same  as  in  common  schools, -with  the  addition  of  ivligious 
instruction. 

In  1806,  a  boarding-school  for  young  men,  known  as  "  Porter's  Acad- 
emj',"  "Was  opened  near  Newtown,  and  in  1817,  Josiah  Chapman  opened  a 
similar  school  for  girls  in  what  is  now  the  borough.  In  1818,  Pvichard 
Moore  and  Thomas  Lester  opened  a  boarding-school  at  Quakertown.  It 
was  successful,  but  was  soon  discontinued  for  private  reasons.  In  18.^8, 
Kevereud  A.  R.  Home  oi)ened  a  normal  and  classical  school  at  the  same 
place,  which  was  in  successful  operation  till  1863,  when  it  was  sold  to 
Reverend  L.  Court.  In  186.5,  it  was  converted  into  a  soldiers'  orphan 
school,  which  was  closed  in  1867.  During  the  five  years  of  Mr.  Home's 
prineipalship,  the  school  had  more  than  four  hundred  different  students, 
many  of  whom  are  now  college  professors,  county  superintendents,  suc- 
cessful teachers,  and  ministers  of  the  Gospel. 

Excelsior  Normal  Institute,  at  Carversville,  near  the  line  between  Sole- 
bury  and  Plumstead,  was  organized  in  1859,  with  Reverend  F.  R.  S.  Hun- 
sicker  as  principal,  assisted  by  a  full  coiqis  of  instructors.  It  was  well 
patronized  from  the  beginning.  Mr.  Hunsicker  was  succeeded  success- 
ively by  Messrs.  W.  T.  Seal,  W.  R.  Evans,  S.  S.  Overholt,  and  M.  E. 
Scheibner.  In  1874,  Reverend  F.  R.  S.  Hunsicker  opened  an  academ}'  in 
the  same  neighborhood,  in  a  building  erected  for  the  purpose. 

From  1832  to  1836,  Hiram  Burgess  and  Catharine,  his  wife,  had  a  well- 
conducted  and  useful  school  near  Danboro',  in  Plumstead  township. 
About  1 820,  Reverend  R.  B.  Belville  opened  a  boarding-school  for  boys  near 
Hartsville,  which  was  kept  up  for  nine  years.  From  about  1834  to  1852, 
a  school  of  high  grade  was  kept  open  in  Warminster,  in  a  school-house 
built  by  Amos  Darrah,  on  his  own  property.  It  was  for  both  sexes,  usually 
had  from  twenty  to  thirty  students,  and  in  it  quite  a  number  were  pre- 
pared for  Yale  and  Princeton  Colleges,  and  a  still  larger  number  for  the 
profession  of  teaching.  It  was  successively  under  the  charge  of  twelve 
diflTerent  teachers.  About  1838,  John  C.  Beans,  of  the  same  township, 
built  a  house  in  which  a  private  school  was  taught  with  more  or  less  regu- 
larity for  fifteen  years,  by  seven  different  teachers.  In  the  same  township. 
Reverend  P.  Wilson  and  his  brother  Matthew  had  a  boarding-school  for 
boys  for  twelve  or  fifteen  j-ears,  commencing  about  1835.  In  1850.  Rev- 
erend Mahlon  Long,  and  his  brother  Charles,  established  near  Hartsville 
the  "  Tennent  School,"  which  enjoj'ed  great  prosperit}-.  It  closed  in  1869. 
The  same  year,  1850,  Reverend  Jacob  Belville  opened  in  Hartsville  the 
"Roseland  Female  Seminar}',"  which  continued  imder  his  charge  until 
1863. 

Besides  the  above  named  there  have  been  at  least  seven  private  neigh- 
borhood schools  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Hartsville,  within  the  past 
half  centur5%  "The  Emlen  Institution,"  with  a  farm  of  one  hundred 
acres  of  excellent  land,  and  good  buildings,  is  located  in  Warminster. 
The  institution  was  commenced  in  Ohio  in  1843.  removed  to  Soleburv, 
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Bucks  county,  in  1858,  and  to  its  present  locality  in  1873.  It  is  for  the 
education  of  male  orphan  children  of  Indian  or  African  descent ;  has,  at 
present,  sixteen  boys,  and  real  estate  and  money,  valued  at  $35, .'590. 

There  was  a  school-house  in  New  Britain,  near  Line  Lexington,  in  which 
schools  were  discontinued  about  1820,  when  John  Price  l)uilt  a  school- 
house,  on  his  own  ground  near  by,  in  which  he  had  a  flourishing  school 
until  1857.  There  were  nuniorou:^  other  schools  in  different  parts  of  the 
county,  of  greater  or  less  influence,  but  all  helping  to  '•  form  the  youthful 
mind."  A  few  are  given  as  samples:  Samuel  Johnson  had  a  limited  pri- 
vate school  in  Buckingham,  in  1804  ;  his  son,  William  II.,  a  similar  one, 
in  the  same  township,  in  1830;  also,  Thomas  Paxson,  fatlier  of  Judge 
Paxson,  one  in  1831.  The  same  j^ear  Martha  Hampton  and  Hannah  Lloyd 
opened  a  boarding  school  for  girls  in  the  same  township.  At  the  end  of 
eleven  years  it  was  discontinued  in  the  midst  of  prosperity.  Besides, 
there  was,  for  a  short  time,  a  parochial  school  in  Newtown,  1848,  and  an 
ephemeral  agricultural  school  in  Bristol  township,  1831. 

Several  day  schools,  under  the  care  of  Friends,  are  still  maintained. 
Many  other  schools,  of  a  more  or  less  private  or  special  character,  have 
been  open  for  a  time,  at  different  places.  Formerly  several  libraries  were 
established  in  different  parts  of  the  county,  but.  for  the  most  part,  the 
books  have  been  sold.  Tliose  of  Newtown,  Quakertown,  and  Falls,  are 
almost  the  only  exceptions. 

In  several  instances,  funics  for  the  support  of  schools  have  been  created 
by  donation  or  bequest.  The  establishment  of  the  school  system  makes 
it  difficult  to  use  the  income  of  these  funds  in  accordance  with  their  ori- 
ginal jiurpose.  As  already  stated,  Buckingham  Friends'  School  is  sup- 
ported entirely  from  the  income  of  invested  funds. 

In  1811,  Amos  Austin  Hughes,  of  Buckingham,  devised,  by  will,  $0,000 
and  a  farm  of  ninety-one  acres,  to  trustees,  for  the  establishment  and  sup- 
port of  a  free  school,  to  be  called  "  Hughesian  Free  School."  It  was  for 
the  education  of  the  poor  children  of  the  township,  and,  wlien  necessary, 
they  could  be  clothed  and  boarded.  This  fund,  besides  the  farm,  now 
amounts  to  over  $20,000,  and  fwm  the  income  a  school  is  maintained,  con- 
sisting of  two  departments.  As  the  educational  facilities  wliich  Mr.  TTuirhes 
intended  to  provide  for  the  poor  children  of  the  township  are,  under  our 
system,  provided  for  nil,  it  becomes  somewhat  difficult  to  carry  into  eflTect 
the  will  of  Mr.  Huglics,  according  to  itssj^iritand  intention.  As  dispensed, 
the  income  from  this  estate,  and  the  fund  in  care  of  the  Friends,  do  little 
more  than  to  maintain  three  good  schools,  free  to  all,  and  without  expense 
to  the  township.  Many  think  that  the  use  of  the  income  from  the  Hutrhes 
estate  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  central  hiijh  school, 
would  admirably  supjilement  the  work  now  done  by  the  public  school. and 
would  be  in  accordance  with  the  true  spirit  of  the  bequest. 

Jacob  Buckman,  a  former  resident  and  school  director  of  Newtown  town- 
ship, left  by  will  to  the  directors  of  that  townshi]>,  in  trust,  a  bequest,  which 
7  School  Ukpout. 
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now  amounts  to  $13,000.  This  is  to  be  used,  first  for  the  improvement  of 
the  sehool-houses,  and.  then,  as  tlie  directors  shall  think  proper,  for  the 
good  of  the  schools. 

Falls  township  has  a  fund  of  $5,000,  derived  from  the  sale,  in  1804,  of 
land  given  to  the  township  by  William  Penn,  in  1682. 

Several  of  the  monthly  meetings  of  Friends  have  educational  funds  under 
their  control,  which  are  appropriated  as  the  meeting  may  direct. 

Bucks  county  was  slow  in  adopting  the  school  system,  some  of  the  most 
intelligent  districts  not  desiring  a  change.  The  date  of  the  adoption  of  the 
system  by  the  respective  districts  has  not  been  met  with.  Opposition  to 
the  system  has  entirely  disappeared,  and  there  has  been  a  slow  but  steady 
growth  of  interest  in  the  cause  of  free  schools. 

There  was  some  opposition  to  the  act  of  18.54  creating  the  office  of  county 
superintendent,  but  the  people  have  become  accustomed  to  the  office,  and 
generally  regard  it  as  a  needful  part  of  the  system. 

The  progress  of  education  in  the  county,  since  the  adoption  of  the  school 
system,  is  best  learned  by  an  examination  of  the  annual  State  reports. 
There  is  no  room  here  for  anything  more  than  a  brief  statement  of  results 
thus  far. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  in  Bucks  county  two  hundred  and  thirty- 
eight  school-houses,  which,  together  with  the  land  on  which  they  stand, 
are  valued  at  over  $354,000.  These  houses,  with  the  exception  of  fifteen, 
are  all  built  of  brick  or  stone;  thirty-eight  are^jnit  down  as  first-class,  and 
forty-four  as  unfit  for  use.  There  are  two  hundred  and  eighty-two  public 
schools  in  the  county,  seventy-two  of  which  are  graded.  The  pupils  num- 
ber over  fifteen  thousand,  and  the  total  annual  expenditure  is  over  $15T,- 
000.  There  were  one  himdred  and  fiftj^-six  males  employed  last  year  as 
teachers  in  these  schools,  and  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  females.  Of 
these  teachers,  thirty-four  were  graduates  of  State  normal  schools,  twelve 
had  permanent  or  professional  certificates,  one  hundred  and  three  had 
attended  normal  schools  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  and  two  hundred 
and  sixty-eight  had  read  books  on  teaching.  During  the  year,  the  county 
superintendent  held  forty  ])ublic  examinations,  examined  three  hundred 
and  eiirhty-eight  applicants,  held  a  county  teachers'  institute,  made  three 
hundred  and  eighty-seven  visits  to  the  schools,  averaging  over  two  hours 
each,  traveled  four  thousand  four  hundred  and  twenty-four  miles  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duties,  and  wrote  two  hundred  and  fifty-two  ofl3cial  letters. 

The  foregoing  is  an  imperfect  and  somewhat  disconnected  sketch  of  edu- 
cational matters  in  Bucks  county  during  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  years 
of  her  history.  Want  of  time  and  space  compels  the  writer  to  stop  here 
with  a  painful  and  depressing  sense  of  the  inadequacy  of  this  report. 

A  brief  sketch  of  the  labors  of  the  different  county  superintendents  will 
close  this  paper. 

Joseph  Fell,  of  Buckingham,  was  elected  the  first  county  superintendent. 
He  had  been  a  successful  teacher  for  thirty'  years,  was  well  and  favorably 
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known,  had  a  reputation  for  kindness,  forbearance,  and  discretion,  and  was 
well  fitted  to  meet  and  surmount  the  peculiar  difficulties  of  the  situation. 
Many  of  the  friends  of  education  were  disposed  to  give  the  new  order  of 
things  a  fair  trial,  and  so  acted;  yet  the  otFice  was  unpopular,  and  the  out- 
look for  the  superintendent  not  cheerful  nor  inspiring.  But,  by  a  consid- 
erate and  faithful  discharge  of  the  duties  of  tlie  office,  the  opposition  was 
gradually  overcome.  It  is  the  testimony  of  the  superintendent,  that  the 
directors  placed  no  obstructions  in  his  way;  that  tliey  were  uniformly 
kind,  and  their  efforts  in  the  right  direction.  Mr.  Fell,  assisted  by  Pro- 
fessor C.  W.  Sandeis  and  Doctor  Hogeland,  held  the  first  teachers'  insti- 
tute ever  held  in  the  county.  It  was  held  in  Doylestown  in  18.54,  many  of 
the  citizens  of  the  place  giving  their  hearty  cooperation.  The  institute 
was  a  success.  At  its  close  "the  sun  made  a  golden  set,"  and  all  were  not 
only  pleased,  but  jubilant.  Mr.  Fell,  now  in  his  seventj'-fourth  year,  still 
takes  a  lively  interest  in  everytliing  relating  to  education,  attends  teachers' 
examinations,  and  is  always  present  at  the  count}'  institute. 

In  ISSV,  William  11.  Johnson,  also  of  Buckingham,  was  elected  super- 
intendent, and  held  the  office  one  term.  He  was  well  known  as  a  pure  and 
upiight  man,  and  ardent  friend  of  free  schools.  He  had  been  a  teacher 
during  the  greater  part  of  his  life,  and  had  considerable  reputation  as  a 
mathematician.  He  held  a  number  of  local  institutes,  and  wrote  numer- 
ous articles  in  regard  to  the  schools  for  the  papers  of  the  county.  After 
retiring  from  the  office,  he. continued  to  visit  the  schools  of  his  neighbor- 
hood frequently,  and  was  always  present  at  the  county  institute.  His 
death  occurred  July  1,  1876,  in  the  eighty-fourth  j'^ear  of  his  age. 

Mr.  Johnson  was  succeeded  by  Simeon  S.  Overholt,  who  retained  the 
office  from  June,  18G0,  to  March,  ISfiO,  when  he  resigned,  and  William  P. 
Sharkey  was  appointed  for  the  remaining  three  months  of  the  term.  Dur- 
ing Mr.  Overholt's  administration,  there  was  an  annual  county  institute 
held,  which  was  well  attended. 

Mr.  Sharkey,  during  his  short  term,  attended  diligently  to  the  visitation 
of  the  schools. 

In  1809,  Stephen  T.  Kirk  was  elected  to  the  office,  lie  resigned  in 
June,  1870,  when  Hugh  B.  Eastburn,  of  Solebury,  was  appointed  to  serve 
for  the  two  remaining  years  of  the  term.  Mr.  Eastburn  addressed  himself 
faithfully  to  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  the  office  ;  and,  thoui;h  young 
and  without  much  experience  in  educational  affairs,  soon  discovered  re- 
markable fitness  for  the  position.  Ue  was  elected  his  own  successor  in 
1872,  and  again  in  1875.  Under  his  supervision  the  cause  of  education  in 
the  county  was  greatly  advanced.  Many  new  school-houses  were  built 
the  standard  of  teachers'  qualifications  was  elevated,  a  graded  course  of 
stud}'  was  introduced,  the  county  institute  was  thoroughly  organized  and 
made  efficient,  numerous  local  institutes  were  held,  by  which  the  patrons, 
teachers,  and  pupils  were  brought  together,  teachers"  salaries  were  ijraded 
in  several  districts,  and  a  common  school   exhibit  was   prepared  and  ar- 
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ranged  for  the  Centennial  Exhibition,  which  secured  the  award  of  one  of 
the  only  two  medals  granted  to  counties  in  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Eastburn  resigned  the  office  of  county  superintendent  in  July,  1876, 
to  devote  himself  to  the  practice  of  law,  having  held  the  office  a  little  more 
than  six  years,  and  W.  W.  Woodruff,  of  Newtown,  was  appointed  to  serve 
for  the  unexpired  term. 


BUTLER  COUNTY— J.  B.  Matthews. 

Butler  county  was  organized  March  12,  1800.  Up  to  the  time  of  its  or- 
ganization it  formed  a  part  of  Allegheuy  count}-.  It  was  so  named  as  a 
mark  of  respect  to  the  memory-  of  General  Richard  Butler,  whose  gallant 
deeds  and  tragic  death  were  still  fresh  in  the  minds  of  the  early  settlers, 
when  the  county  was  organized.  Butler,  the  capital  of  the  count}',  was 
laid  out  in  1803,  on  land — one  hundred  and  fifty  acres — donated  by  the 
brothers,  John  and  Samuel  Cunningham,  to  the  coimty.  Butler -is  about 
forty-one  degrees  north  latitude,  and  eighty  degrees  west  longitude.  It  is 
beautifully  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Connoquonessing.  It  contains 
one  of  the  finest  school-houses  in  the  western  part  of  the  State.  This 
house  is  valued  at  $40,000,  and  is  fitted  out  with  all  the  modern  improve- 
ments. Previous  to  and  for  some  years  after  the  separation  from  Alle- 
ghen}',  Butler  county  was  divided  into  four  townships.  These  were  named 
Slippery-Bock,  Buffalo,  Connoquenessing,  and  Middlesex.  As  a  matter  of 
interest,  we  might  state  the  valuation  of  these  townships,  when  the  first 
tax  was  levied,  in  1804,  was  as  follows:  Slipper3'-Rock,  $1.5,264  ;  Buffalo, 
$43,637;  Connoquenessing,  $134,336,  and  Middlesex,  $35,513.  This  makes 
the  total  valuation  of  the  county  $228,840  in  1804.  The  valuation  now 
(1877)  is  $8,154,559.  These  four  townships  were  afterwards  divided 
several  times,  so  that  at  the  present  writing  there  are  thirty-three  town- 
ships. The  county  is  about  thirty-five  miles  long  from  north  to  south, 
and  twenty-five  miles  from  east  to  west.  It  contains  about  seven  hundred 
and  eighty-five  square  miles,  which  is  not  as  great  an  area  as  the  figures 
above  would  seem  to  indicate;  the  reason  is  to  be  found  in  the  shape  of 
the  count}'. 

The  land  which  now  constitutes  Butler  county,  was  part  of  a  large  tract 
of  land  lying  north  of  the  Ohio  and  west  of  the  Allegheny  rivers.  These 
lands  were  purchased  from  the  Six  Nations  in  October,  1784.  During  the 
next  four  years  they  surveyed  and  divided  into  donation  and  depreciation 
districts,  as  they  were  called.  The  boundary  lines  bptwci-n  these  two  dis- 
tricts extends  westward  from  the  mouth  of  Mahoning  creek  to  the  State 
line,  passing  through  or  near  Portersville,  this  county.  The  donation  dis- 
trict was  north  of  this  line,  and  was  to  be  laid  off  in  lots  of  four  descrip- 
tions,  and  given  to  the  soldiers  through  the  medium  of  a  lottery.  A  great 
part  of  the  Indians  were  dissatisfied  as  to  the  sale  of  their  lands,  and  re- 
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fused  to  vacate  them.  This  greatly  deterred  immigration  for  several  j'ears. 
It  was  not  until  Wayne's  treaty,  which  was  made  July  30,  1795,  at 
Greenville,  that  the  Indians  consented  to  remove.  After  this  the  county 
gradually  filled  up  with  a  miscellaneous  population,  which  for  the  most 
part  came  from  the  adjacent  counties  south.  Many  of  these  early  settlers, 
however,  came  from  east  of  the  mountains  or  from  foreign  countries.  Per- 
sons of  German  or  Irish  origin  composed  the  chief  part  of  the  population. 
The  German  element  yet  predominates  in  some  parts  of  the  county.  The 
English,  French,  and  Scotch  were  also  represented. 

Notwithstanding  the  refusal  of  the  Indians  to  vacate  the  purchase,  set- 
tlers pushed  into  the  limits  of  the  county  some  years  prior  to  "Wayne's 
treaty  in  1795.  The  earliest  settlements  were  made  in  the  southern  end 
of  the  county,  though  just  where  and  when  the  first  settlement  was  made 
is  not  so  clear.  Settlements  are  said  to  have  been  made  on  the  head-waters 
of  Bull  creek,  about  the  year  1792.  This  is  the  southeast  part  of  the 
countj'.  In  the  year  1794,  settlements  were  made  in  the  southwest  part 
of  the  county,  by  Thomas  Scott,  Thomas  Nesbit,  William  and  Moses 
Bolton,  Robert  Hays,  William  Martin,  John  Peter,  Henry  and  George 
Beighle,  Nicholas  Millison,  Matthew  White,  Abdiel  McLure,  Bowers,  Am- 
bersons,  and  McGees.  Many  of  their  descendants  still  live  upon  the  farms 
that  were  settled  by  their  fathers.  Thomas  Scott  settled  where  the  '•  Or- 
phans' Home  "  now  is,  near  Zelienople.  Subsequent  to  this,  Doctor  Basse 
came  from  Germany,  and  while  in  Philadelphia  purchased  several  thou- 
sand acres  of  land,  in  which  Scott's  settlement  was  included.  Scott  was 
compelled  to  leave,  and  he  then  settled  one  mile  east  of  Harmony,  ne^r 
what  is  called  the  Big  Mill.  Nesbit  settled  where  Samuel  Swain  now 
lives,  about  one  mile  from  Harmony,  at  the  forks  of  the  Butler  and  Frank- 
lin roads. 

Moses  Bolton  built  a  grist-mill  where  Keefer's  mill  now  stands.  Barnet 
Gilliland  built  a  mill  on  the  Connoquennessing  creek.  These  were  the 
first  mills  in  the  south-west  part  of  the  county.  I  have  been  thu>.  par- 
ticular in  describing  the  county  and  its  settlements  in  order  that  my  read- 
ers shall  better  understand  what  I  shall  s-ay  hereafter  of  the  schools  in 
those  early  times.  Of  the  grazing  and  agricultural  products  and  capabili- 
ties of  the  county,  or  of  its  great  mineral  wealth,  its  extensive  coal  beds, 
its  oil,  iron,  and  limestone,  raj'  space  forbids  me  to  speak.  The  school 
history  of  tin-;  county,  as  well  as  elsewhere  in  the  State,  may  profitably  be 
divided  into  Lliree  periods.  The  first  period  existing  from  the  earliest  set- 
tlement to  the  adoption  of  the  free  school  system — about  thirty-eight 
years.  The  second  from  this  period  up  to  ye^ir  1854.  It  may  be  called 
the  period  of  examiners,  and  lasted  twenty  years.  The  third  period  ex- 
tends from  the  last  date  up  to  the  present  time,  and  may  be  called  the  pe- 
riods of  superintendents.  Up  to  the  adoption  of  the  free  school  system. 
in  1834,  the  progress  of  popular  education  was  but  slow.  The  people,  at 
least  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  period,  were  surrounded  by  so  many  dan- 
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gers,  and  had  so  mau}'  diflSculties  to  overcome,  and  the  settlements  "were 
so  scattered,  that  for  several  3-ears  but  little  attention  could  be  jjaid  to 
education,  though  it  may  well  be  said  they  did  the  best  they  could.  They 
were  surrounded  by  impenetrable  forests,  filled  with  savage  beasts  and 
still  more  savage  men.  As  one  author  writes,  they  were  subject  to  mala- 
rial diseases  of  the  most  deadly  character,  and  their  attention  was  natur- 
ally called  rather  to  the  means  of  guarding  and  sustaining  life,  or  of 
carving  out  a  home  for  themselves  and  children,  than  to  acquiring  book 
knowledge  themselves,  or  helping  their  children  to  do  so.  In  those  days, 
to  have  strong  arms  and  a  stout  heart,  and  to  be  a  crack  marksman  and  a 
good  Indian  hunter,  were  considered  very  necessary  requisites  to  the  pio- 
neer, and  were  valued  far  higher  than  education.  Still  in  spite  of  the  dis- 
advantages under  which  they  labored,  they  seem  to  have  realized  the  im- 
portance of  education  at  an  early  period.  As  soon  as  a  sufficient  number 
of  pupils  could  be  collected,  even  from  a  distance  of  several  miles,  a  rude 
school-house  was  built  and  a  teacher  employed. 

The  first  school-house  of  which  I  have  any  account  was  in  Connoque- 
nessing  township,  about  one  mile  and  a  half  west  of  where  the  village  of 
Wliitestown  is  now  situated.  It  was  erected  on  the  farm  of  John  Beigh- 
ley.  Nicholas  Millison  was  the  first  teacher,  and  as  it  was  a  German 
neighborhood,  he  instructed  his  pupils  in  the  German  language.  The 
Beighleys,  who  came  to  this  vicinity  in  1794,  were  the  chief  patrons  of  this 
school. 

The  next  school-house  built  in  this  township  was  situated  about  three 
miles  north  of  where  Evansburg  is  now  situated,  on  the  hill  between  the 
streams  Little  and  Big  Connoquenessing,  and  beside  the  celebrated  Indian 
trail  from  Fort  Pitt  to  Yenango.  The  first  teachers  were  Mr.  Evans  and 
George  Lee.  The  latter  was  drowned  i^i  the  Connoquenessing  creek,  a 
short  distance  below  Amberson's  bridge.  The  patrons  of  this  school  were 
the  Grahams,  McDonalds,  McGees,  and  Weshes,  who  came  into  the  county 
at  a  very  early  date. 

About  the  same  time,  a  school-house  was  built  near  the  present  residence 
of  Samuel  Hays.  One  of  the  teachers  who  taught  here  was  named  John 
Sanderson.  He  was  a  fine  penman,  and  excelled  in  higher  mathematics. 
The  Reverend  Ried  Bracken  preached  in  this  house  until  Mount  Nebo 
church  was  built. 

A  school-house  was  erected  on  the  present  farm  of  James  Hays,  about 
one  mile  south  of  the  last  mentioned.  It  was  considered  a  good  house  at 
the  time  of  its  construction,  and  for  many  years  afterward.  The  justicte  of 
my  description  of  its  general  arrangement  will  be  easily  recognized  by 
those  who  have  attended  school  there  with  the  writer.  It  was  built  of 
hewed  logs.  The  fire-place,  in  the  center  of  the  house,  consisted  of  a  liearth 
about  eight  feet  square.  At  each  corner  of  the  hearth  a  post  stood,  which 
braced  the  joist,  on  which  a  large  flue,  built  of  poles,  about  five  feet  long, 
and  clay  mortar,  was  erected.     To  the  posts  below  the  ceiling  boards  were 
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nailed  on  each  side,  extending  downward  from  the  ceiling  about  four  feet. 
Tliis  was  to  convey  tlie  smoke  from  the  hearth  to  the  flue,  if,  as  was  often 
the  case,  the  smoke  would  not  go  up  the  space  to  the  ehimney.  It  afl'octcd 
the  pupils  very  unpleasantly.  The  roof  was  of  oak  shingles.  The  gable 
ends  were  never  weather-boarded.  The  ceiling,  or  loft,  was  laid  with  slabs ; 
the  spaces  between  the  slabs  were  daubed  with  mortar.  The  windows  were 
of  glass.  The  door  was  about  like  an  ordinary  stable-door.  The  floor  was 
laid  with  loose  boards.  The  desks  were  rough  boards,  pinned  against  the 
wall.  The  seats  were  made  of  puncheons,  from  which  dangled  many  an 
aching  limb,  hopeless  of  finding  rest  or  a  resting  place.  The  forms  were 
backless  on  which  ''many  a  weary  urchin  sat." 

The  branches  taught  were  orthography,  reading,  arithmetic,  and  writing. 
The  teachers  were  John  McKendry,  W.  W.  Brandon,  Robert  B.  Walker, 
Griffeth  Owen,  Robert  Stewart,  W.  G.  Bracken,  Robert  McElvain,  Robert 
Hays,  and  James  McCaudless.  These  were  all  successful  teachers.  Some 
of  them  are  still  living. 

The  first  school-house  in  Buffalo  township,  (now  Clearfield,)  was  built 
in  1797.  It  was  situated  about  three  miles  south  of  Coylsville,  near  the 
boundary  line  between  Clearfield  and  Winfield  township.  The  names  of 
those  who  built  the  house,  and  subscribed  for  and  raised  the  first  school, 
were  Arthur  O'Donnell,  Manasses  and  Andrew  Dougan,  James  and  John 
McLaughlin,  Michael  McCue,  and  James  Denney.  The  pupils  of  this 
school  liiKl  to  travel,  some  of  them,  four  miles  to  school.  The  first  teach- 
ers were  John  Smith,  George  Washington,  and  Harrison  Cook.  The  latter 
was  a  man  of  fine  ability,  and  much  respected  by  his  pupils.  Some  years 
after,  the  O'Donnels,  Peter  Henry,  Hugh  Gallagher,  and  William  Reehes 
erected  a  rude  school-house,  some  miles  north  of  the  above.  The  pupils 
of  this  school  were  mostly  young  men  and  women.  The  teacher's  name 
was  John  Kennedy. 

In  Slippery  Rock,  as  it  was  then  called,  (now  Mercer,)  the  first  school- 
house  was  built  in  1799.  The  place  where  it  stood  may  still  be  seen  on  the 
north-west  boundary  lino  of  Harrisville.  The  first  settlers  were  Robert 
Reed,  William  McCoy,  Thomas  Dean,  Frank  Wilson,  and  James  Hardy. 
These  men  came  to  this  section  as  early  as  1797.  Mr.  Reed  was  the  first 
when  he  settled  his  farm,  one  mile  south  of  Harrisville.  There  was  but 
one  house  between  his  house  and  Franklin.  The  first  school  was  t:iusht 
by  Frederick  Peel.  He  taught  for  several  terms  in  this  house.  James 
Hard}',  Jolin  Welsh,  James  Matthews,  John  Evans,  and  Adam  Funk  were 
among  the  early  teachers  of  that  day.  Conway  Hamilton  was  the  last 
teacher  who  taught  before  the  public  schools  opened.  He  was  a  man  of 
learning  and  ability,  and  a  fine  educator. 

The  next  house  built  was  located  some  three  miles  south  of  the  one 
above  mentioned,  on  the  line  between  Mercer  and  Slippery  Rock  town- 
ships. Williinu  Brandon,  Mr.  Russell,  Mr.  Sanborn,  and  Miss  Jane  Smith 
were  the  teachers.     The  last   was  probably  one  of  the  first,  if  not  first 
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lady  teacher  who  taught  in  the  count}-.  She  was  said  to  have  been  a  very 
successful  teacher.  Of  the  early  schools  in  what  was  then  called  Middle- 
sex township,  which,  be  it  remembered,  was  much  more  extensive  than 
now,  I  could  gain  no  definite  information,  except  that  schools  were  estab- 
lished there  at  a  very  early  period.  All  these  schools  pursued  the  same 
studies — oithography,  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  The  teachers  in 
their  methods  of  government  were  usually  stern  and  unyielding.  I  very 
well  recollect  one  who  taught  in  Connoquenessingtownshipover  fifty  years 
ago.  After  sternly  telling  the  boys  '"  to  get  their  lessons,"  he  would  gen- 
erally emphasize  his  words  by  giving  them  several  smart  cuts  over  their 
backs  with  his  rod."  These  were  all  subscription  schools,  and  consequently 
the  terms  were  irregular  in  length,  and  generally  were  not  longer  in  any 
case  than  three  months.  As  any  one  who  could  secure  a  sufl!icient  number 
of  pupils  could  teach  without  examination,  the  teachers  were  often  very 
illiterate.  The  pupils  sometimes  had  to  walk  a  considerable  distance  to 
reach  tlie  school-house,  and  they  had  to  sit  on  backless  puncheon-seats,  in 
rooms  often  blackened  with  smoke,  and  study  b}'^  the  dim  liglit  which  with 
diflSculty  found  its  waj'  through  the  greased-paper  windows.  Such  were 
the  opportunities  for  improving  the  mind  enjoj'cd  by  our  fathers.  •  The 
adoption  of  the  public  school  sj-stem  in  1834,  makes  a  new  era  in  our 
school  history.  It  completely  revolutionized  school  affairs.  The  changes 
it  introduced  were  of  a  permanent,  elevating  character,  and  the  system  was 
not  long  in  making  itself  felt  and  appreciated.  The  bitter  opi:j^^sition  it 
experienced  at  first  soon  began  to  disappear,  and  at  this  date  has  probably 
no  existence.  One  of  its  provisions  was,  that  teachers  should  be  exam- 
ined by  a  board  of  examiners,  composed  of  the  school  board  or  of  persons 
appointed  by  the  board.  In  either  case  they  were  not  legally  bound,  re- 
ceived no  pay,  were  guided  by  no  specific  rules,  or,  at  least,  generally  fol- 
lowed none,  as  to  granting  license  to  teach.  This,  to  some  extent,  retarded 
the  workings  of  the  system,  because  it  deprived  it  of  that  elevating  char- 
acter which  is  apt  to  follow  a  gradually'  rising  standard  of  qualification  for 
teachers.  Certificates  then  were  in  the  form  of  a  license,  and  contained 
no  marks  to  indicate  the  standing  of  the  holder  in  the  several  branches 
they  taught.  Still  the  schools  graduall}'  increased  in  number  and  eflS- 
ciency,  until  1854,  there  were  in  the  county  one  hundred  and  seventy-five 
schools.  During  this  period,  the  character  of  the  houses  begnn  to  be 
changed  for  the  better.  The  seats  were  made  of  long  planks  instead  of 
puncheons,  and  they  usually  had  backs  put  on  them.  The  clap-board  roofs, 
held  on  by  heavy  poles,  began  to  give  place  to  shingle  roofs.  The  teach- 
ers were  better  educated  than  formerlj-,  branches  were  added  to  those 
already  studied  in  the  school,  and,  in  fact,  improvement  became  percepti- 
ble in  everything  connected  with  the  schools.  During  the  period  in  which 
a  supervisory  power  over  the  school  interest  has  been  exercised  by  Su- 
perintendents, the  improvements  are  still  more  marked.  Superintendent 
Black,  in  1856,  reports  ''fifty-seven  houses  out  of  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
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two  as  tolerable,  forty-one  that  can  be  made  so  by  repairing,  and  eighty- 
four  that  are  totally  unfit  to  occupy.  Eighty  of  these  eighty-four  are  not 
more  than  seven  feet  between  the  floor  and  ceiling.  Seventy-nine  are  built  of 
logs.  Fourteen  houses  have  suitable  furniture.  Fifty-eight  have  incurred 
the  expense,  but,  I'or  want  of  projier  plans  and  specifications,  they  have 
failed  to  secure  its  benefits.  One  hundreil  and  eiglit  are  destitute  of  fur- 
niture, being  only  supplied  with  benches,  without  backs,  and  in  many 
cases  so  high  that  the  occupants  cannot  reach  the  floor  with  their  feet. 
Long  boards,  resting  on  pins  driven  into  the  wall,  are  used  for  desks,  and 
in  many  cases  a  scarcity  of  these.  About  forty  schools  were  well  classi- 
fied, and  reflected  great  credit  on  their  teachers." 

Great  progress  has  been  made  annuall}'.  For  we  find  eight  years  after, 
in  1864,  Superintendent  Watters,  in  his  annual  report,  when  referring  to 
the  im|)rovements  being  made :  "The  new  houses  are  all  furnished  with 
suitable  furniture,  and  suflBcient  blackboard  surface."  Superintendent 
Cratty,  in  speaking  of  the  progress  of  education  in  the  county  in  1869,  I 
quote  from  his  annual  report :  "  If  the  school-house  be  the  measure  of  the 
degree  of  progress  and  advancement  of  localities  and  communities,  as  well 
as  nations,  then  to  the  honor  of  the  people  be  it  said  that  a  growing  in- 
terest in  the  educational  development  and  discipline  of  our  youth  is  mani- 
fested by  the  beauty  of  finish  and  design,  which  everywhere  characterize 
the  buildings  within  the  last  few  years."  Our  schools  have  made  average 
progress,  a  few  being  super-excellent,  and  quite  a  number  good. 

Superintendent  Glenn,  in  his  annual  report  for  1872,  remarks :  "That 
of  two  hundred  and  twentj^  schools  in  operation  last  year,  there  was  not 
a  single  failure.    Thirty  were  not  as  successful  as  I  would  have  desired." 

Superintendent  Young,  in  1875, 1  quote  from  his  annual  report :  "  Those 
who  expect  great  political,  moral,  or  educational  reforms  to  spring  up,  and 
be  perfect  in  a  day  or  year,  will  be  disappointed.  These  changes,  from 
their  nature,  must  be  slow.  So  if  we  compare  the  condition  of  our  schools 
now,  with  what  it  was  a  year  ago,  very  little  diflference  will  appear  ;  but  if 
we  compare  it  w-ith  what  it  was  twenty  or  thirty  3'ears  ago,  the  ditfcrence 
becomes  obvious.  This  truth  is  not  sutllciently  understood  by  those  who 
find  fault  with  our  schools  now." 

Thirty  years  ago  nearly  all  the  school-houses  in  this  county  were  built 
of  logs  or  poles,  with  slab  seats,  and  desks  of  long  boards  resting  on  pins 
driven  into  the  wall.  The  other  appliances  were  in  keeping  with  these. 
Now^  some  of  our  schools  are  provided  with  furniture,  which  (hen  would 
have  been  considered  too  fine  for  the  parlor  of  any  but  the  very  wealthy. 
Within  the  past  two  years,  still  greater  progress  is  making  in  building 
antl  furnishing  school-houses,  and  if  the  good  work  continues,  in  a  few 
years  there  will  not  be  a  single  school-house  without  suitable  desks  and 
furniture  within  the  limits  of  the  county. 

Our  schools  have  kept  pace  with  the  improvements  made  in  building. 
Teaeliers  have  made  gretiter  ell'orts  to  qualify  themselves  for  the  better 
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performance  of  their  duties  as  teachers  than  heretofore.  This  is  evinced 
in  the  better  classification  of  pupils,  in  the  improved  methods  of  instruc- 
tion whicli  bring  into  requisition  chart  and  blackboard  exercises,  sup- 
planting the  old  method  of  pouring  in  by  that  more  approved  of  drawing 
out;  greater  earnestness  in  the  teacher,  and  a  corresponding  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  pupils,  a  thorough  comprehension  by  the  people  at  large  of  the 
importance  of  a  judicious  intellectual  training  of  youth.  Our  county  has 
reason  to  feel  proud  of  many  of  her  teachers.  They  are  full}^  conscious 
of  the  change  that  is  taking  place,  and  are  using  everj-  means  afforded  for 
their  improvement.  The  schools  for  the  improvement  of  teachers  in  the 
county  at  the  present  time  and  heretofore,  with  their  origin,  are  noted,  as 
follows  : 

Academies  and  High  Sclioois  or  the  County. 

The  Butler  Academy,  was  built  in  1811,  b\"  money  donated  b^'  the 
State  Legislature  for  that  purpose.  For  many  years  it  was  the  only 
school  in  which  Latin  and  the  higher  branches  were  taught  in  the  county. 
The  Honorable  John  Bredin,  and  many  others  that  stood  high  in  the 
county  for  their  learning  and  ability,  were  educated  at  the  academj-.  The 
first  teachers  who  taught  the  academy  were  Mr.  Joseph  Sterret,  Mr.  Sher- 
rin,  Mr.  Olney,  Reverend  James  Campbell,  Reverend  Scott,  Doctor  Gra- 
ham, and  Reverend  White.     These  were  all  considered  good  teachers. 

Mr.  Charles  Cist  came  to  Harmony  in  1815,  and  opened  a  Young 
Ladies' Seminar}^  in  1817.  This  institution  started  into  life  with  great 
promise  of  usefulness,  and  attracted  man}^  pupils  from  a  distance,  but  for 
want  of  agreement  among  the  proprietor  and  teachers  it  failed  to  satisfy 
either  party,  and  it  was  closed.  In  1849,  November  13,  Reverend  John 
Coulter  and  the  Reverend  Loyal  Young  and  others  made  application  to 
the  court  for  a  charter  for  the  Witherspoon  Institute,  and  the  court 
granted  the  petiticfti  December  14,  1849.  The  institute  continued  to 
prosper  till  18T5,  when  the  old  building  was  sold,  and  a  new  building 
erected  in  1877,  and  the  school  was  again  opened  in  the  new  building. 
The  principal  teachers  in  the  Witherspoon  Institute  up  to  this  time  were 
the  Reverend  Hall,  Reverend  Loyal  Young,  Reverend  Smalley,  Reverend 
R.  J.  Coulter,  Reverend  Hamilton,  Reverend  Boyd,  Reverend  Brugh. 
These  were  all  able  teachers,  and  man}'  of  the  ablest  and  best  men  in  the 
county  were  educated  at  the  Witherspoon. 

The  Sunbury  Academy  was  built  in  1855,  and  has  been  in  successful 
operation  since  that  time.  The  principal  was  the  Reverend  Dickson,  who 
died  some  time  last  spring  or  winter.  He  was  an  able  educator,  and  his 
loss  is  felt  in  the  communit}'  in  which  he  lived. 

The  Harmony  Institute  is  an  academy  opened  some  years  ago  in  Har- 
mony. It  is  a  good  school,  and  will  be  the  means  of  doing  much  good  to 
the  section  around. 
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'  ConcluBlon. 

Better  teaching  was  done  during  the  past  year  tliau  formerly,  there  was 
more  enthusiasm  in  tlie  schools,  and  better  methods  of  instruction  were 
adopted  and  practiced.  Penmanship  was  taught  by  system,  and  greater 
interest  was  manifested  by  the  teachers  in  imparting  instruction  in  this 
heretofore  much  neglected  branch.  Reading  in  many  of  the  schools  has 
received  proper  attention.  Nearly  all  the  schools  in  the  county  made  ex- 
cellent progress.  Teachers,  with  very  few  exceptions,  labored  earnestly 
and  faithfull}-^,  and  the  schools  of  the  county  have  been  far  superior  to 
what  they  were  formerly.  Great  credit  is  due  to  directors,  for  the  care 
and  attention  bestowed  on  the  schools  in  their  respective  districts.  Our 
thanks  are  due  to  the  press  of  the  county,  directors,  teachers,  and  citizens 
for  their  uniform  kindness,  and  to  the  Department  for  advice  and  instruc- 
tion. 


CAMBRIA  COUNTY— H.  Berg. 

Cambria  county  was  organized  March  2fi,  1804.  It  was  formed  of  a 
part  of  Bedford,  Somerset,  and  Huntingdon,  and  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  Clearlield,  on  the  east  by  Blair  and  Bedford,  on  the  south  by  Somerset, 
and  on  the  west  by  Indiana  and  Westmoreland.  It  is  thirty-eight  miles 
in  length,  and  its  average  breadth  is  about  twenty  miles,  embracing  six 
hundred  and  seventy  square  miles.  The  parallel  of  forty  degrees  and 
thirty  minutes,  north  latitude,  and  that  of  one  degree  and  forty-five 
minutes,  west  longitude,  from  Harrisburg,  intersect  each  other  at  Ebens- 
burg,'near  the  center  of  the  county.  It  is  part  of  the  great  Apalachian 
plateau,  and  has  an  average  elevation  above  the  sea  level  of  1.200  feet. 
Near  the  center  are  the  sources  of  the  West  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna 
river,  and  its  afiluents,  Chest  creek  and  Clearfield  creek.  The  Couemaugh 
river  rises  in  the  Allegheny  mountains,  and  traverses  the  county  from 
east  to  west.  Its  tributary.  Black  Lick  creek,  also  rises  in  this  county ; 
thus  it  includes  part  of  the  water  shed  between  the  Atlantic  ocean  and 
the  Ohio  river. 

The  name  of  the  count}^  Cambria,  the  ancient  name  of  Wales,  is  imli- 
cative  of  the  mountainous  character  of  the  surface  of  the  county,  and 
was  named  b}'  Welsh  emigrants,  who  made  the  first  settlement  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Ebensburg. 

The  shape  of  the  county  is  that  of  a  trapezium,  following  the  summit 
of  the  Allegheny  mountain,  on  the  east,  and  the  Laurel  Hill,  on  the  west, 
which  gives  acute  angles  on  the  north-east  and  south-west,  and  obtuse  an- 
gles on  the  north-west  anil  south-east. 

The  appellation  "Mountaineer "  is  certainly  not  a  misnomer  for  any 
body  in  this  eountv.     Her  eastern  boundarv  follows  the  summit  of  the 
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Allegheny  mountain  the  whole  length  of  the  county,  while  the  western 
boundary  includes  the  Laurel  Hill.  The  Allegheny  being  very  irregular 
and  broken,  so  that  in  making  the  line,  great  difficulty  was  experienced 
in  ascertaining  the  true  summit,  which  is  in  this  county.  Laurel  Hill  also 
becomes  broken  and  depressed  as  it  passes  northward,  and  it  may  be  said 
to  have  its  termination  in  this  county. 

The  climate  of  Cambria  is  much  more  severe  than  that  of  the  counties 
east  or  west,  in  the  same  latitude.  Vegetation  is  at  least  two  weeks  later 
than  in  Altoona,  which  is  onlj'  about  twentj^  miles  east  of  Ebensburg.  The 
winter  season  usually  begins  about  the  middle  of  November,  and  continues 
with  almost  unabated  furj'  till  the  middle  of  March.  During  this  season, 
the  aspect  of  the  country  is  dreary  and  comfortless.  But  the  summer 
season  is  healthy  and  pleasant.  Indeed,  such  is  the  reputation  of  our 
mountain  climate,  that  man}'^  invalids  from  our  eastern  and  western  cities, 
spend  a  portion  of  the  summer  months  in  our  midst. 

The  industries  of  the  count}-  are  diversified.  Farming,  lumbering,  min- 
ing, and  manufacturing  are  the  chief  pursuits. 

Religiously,  the  population  is  nearly  equally  divided  into  Catholic  and 
Protestant. 

When  Cambria  was  organized  as  a  county  there  were  but  three  town- 
ships :  Allegheny  on  the  north,  Cambria  in  the  middle,  and  Conemaugh 
in  the  south. 

The  seat  of  justice  is  at  Ebensburg,  which  was  incorporated  as  a 
borough  in  1825.  Population  in  1840,  three  hundred  and  fifty-tluee;  in 
1870,  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  forty. 

Johnstown  is  the  largest  town  in  the  county,  situated  on  a  broad  flat, 
completely  surrounded  with  mountains,  and  occupies  the  site  of  an  old 
Indian  town,  called  Kickenapuwling's  old  town,  and  was  named  after  an 
enterprising  German,  Mr.  Joseph  Jahns,  (or  Yahns  as  he  spelled  it,)  who 
settled  here  about  the  year  1791  or  '92.  The  population  in  1840  was  nine 
hundred  and  fort}' -nine;  in  1870,  six  thousand  and  twenty-eight. 

Millville  borough,  adjacent  to  Johnstown,  has  the  largest  works  in  the 
country  for  making  iron  and  steel  rails  for  railroads. 

Besides  the  above,  there  are  eleven  boroughs,  and  a  total  of  twenty-eight 
post-oflBces  in  the  county. 

FifMt  Settler. 

It  is  believed  that  Captain  Michael  McGuire  was  the  first  white  settler 
within  the  limits  of  the  count}'.  He  settled  in  the  neighborhood  of  where 
Loretto  now  stands,  about  the  year  1790. 

First  SchooU. 

Demetrius  Augustine  De  Gallitzin  was  born  December  22,  1770,  at  The 
Hague,  in  Holland.  His  father,  Prince  De  Gallitzin,  was  at  that  time 
Russian  ambassador  to  the  court  of  Holland.  Of  course,  his  titles  and 
his  fortune  were  princely.     All  of  which  he  abjured,  emigrated  to  the 
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United  States,  and  not  long  after,  in  1789,  sought  the  cold,  cheerless  sum- 
mit of  the  Alloghanies,  and  established  himself  as  a  missionary  priest.  A 
rude  log  cabin  sufficed  for  him  whose  youth  had  been  spent  in  the  halls  of 
kings  and  princes,  and  here  he  labored,  in  his  chosen  field,  until  the  period 
of  his  death,  which  occurred  May  6,  1840. 

The  above-named  personage,  about  the  year  1800,  when  he  was  pastor 
of  the  Catholic  congregation  at  Loretto,  established  a  school  for  the  in- 
struction of  his  parisliioners.  This  was  the  first  school  within  the  borders 
of  Cambria  county.  The  house  was  a  log-building,  daubed  with  mud, 
heated  by  a  large  stone  fire-place.  The  furniture  consisted  of  rude  board 
benches,  and  desks  of  the  same  material,  extending  around  the  room,  the 
walls  serving  as  backs  to  the  benches.  .         ^ 

The  first  teacher  was  a  man  named  O'Connor,  who  opened  a  school  in       / 
this   room  in  the   spring  of  1800.     It   was   supported   by    subscription. 
Terms  of  tuition,  from   six  to  eight  dollars  per  year^  according  to  the 
means  of  his  patrons.     The  school  was  attended  by  the  children  of  the 
whole  neighborhood,  some  had  four  and  five  miles  to  go. 

The  school  day  began  about  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  closed 
about  five  in  the  evening ;  pupils  living  farthest  from  the  school  were  per- 
mitted to  go  home  first.  It  was  kept  open  both  winter  and  summer,  and 
was,  generally,  well  attended. 

No  regular  series  of  text-books  was  used.  Spelling,  reading,  arithmetic, 
and  writing  were  taught. 

Mr,  O'Connor  was  succeeded  by  James  Leav}-,  father  of  the  late  Michael 
Leavy,  Esq.,  about  the  year  1806.  He  was  known  as  a  successful  teacher 
for  many  years.  Michael  McGuire,  a  learned  gentleman  from  Baltimore, 
Maryland,  succeeded  Mr.  Ijcavy.  During  his  term  the  school  prospered, 
which  is  about  the  only  account  we  have  of  it  at  this  day,  except  that  the 
school  was  removed  from  the  old  log-house  to  more  comfortable  quarters 
in  the  borough  of  TiOretto.  About  this  time  (1820)  several  school-houses 
were  built  in  Allegheny  township.  We  are  unable  to  give  the  exact  loca- 
tion of  each,  but,  from  information  in  our  possession,  we  believe  that  one 
was  located  near  the  present  site  of  Loretto  Springs. 

The  second  school  in  Cambria  county,  (if  we  are  to  be  governed  by  the 
dates  as  our  informants  give  them;  and,  indeed,  it  is  claimed  that  this  was 
the  first  in  the  county,)  was  at  Beulah,  in  Cambria  township.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1802,  Reverend  Henry  George,  a  Baptist  minister,  was  the  founder 
of  this  institution.  He  came  here  from  Wales,  and  being  unable  to  bring 
his  familj-  with  him,  on  account  of  a  lack  of  funds,  it  was  suggested  that 
he  engage  in  teaching  a  school  and  thereby  raise  the  necessary  funds.  The 
school  was  kept  in  the  first  Bajitist  ehurcli  of  Beulah,  which  stood  in  close 
proximity  to  the  Beulah  cemetery,  near  the  present  residence  of  Mr.  Grif- 
fith J.  Jones.  Some  of  the  children  came  a  distance  of  five  and  six  miles 
to  school,  through  a  dense  wilderness,  and  in  many  instances  iiad  no  road 
to  follow,  other  than  the  old  Indian  trails.     The  liowliug  of  wild  ami  fero- 
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cions  beasts  could  frequently  be  heard,  as  the  children  journe^'ed  home 
from  school  in  the  evenings. 

The  third  school  that  was  established  in  our  county  was  in  the  year  1805, 
in  what  was  then  known  as  Coneinuugli  township.  It  was  located  in  that 
part  of  Johnstown,  which  is  known  as  Vine  street,  near  the  residence  of 
Mr.  C.  B.  Ellis.  The  building  was  a  one-story,  one-roomed,  log-house. 
The  first  teacher's  name  was  George  (Gordon,  who  was  succeeded  by  Mr. 
CarroUton,  and  he  was  succeeded  by  John  Beatty. 

This  school,  like  the  two  former,  was  supported  by  subscription,  as  all 
the  schools  of  that  day  were  until  the  act  of  1834. 

i\'aiiie8  of  Early  T«'acher.s. 

We  deem  it  but  just  to  give  the  names  of  some  of  our  early  teachers: 
James  Maloy,  who  taught  the  first  school  in  Ebensburg,  in  1810.  John 
Thomas,  a  gentleman  who  was  born  in  Ireland,  in  1704,  o^jened  a  school  in 
Cambria  township,  where  the  village  of  Munster  is  now  situated,  in  1825. 
In  this  school  he  had  upwards  of  fift}'  scholars,  many  of  them  were  young 
men,  full  grown,  and  it  was  necessar}-,  sometimes,  to  resort  to  the  rod 
in  order  for  him  to  be  master  of  the  situation.  Some  of  these  scholars 
came  six  miles.  He  received  one  dollar  and  fiftj^  cents  per  quarter,  and 
"boarded  around"  among  his  patrons,  who  were  very  hospitable,  and  al- 
ways did  their  utmost  to  entertain  the  "master."  The  names  of  Mr.  Sulli- 
van, John  Welsh,  George  Burgoon,  Mr.  Rodd3',  John  McConnell,  and 
Reverend  Mr.  Meneely  are  entitled  to  honorable  mention,  but  space  will 
not  permit  us  to  give  any  details.  All  of  the  above  named  persons,  we 
believe,  are  dead,  except  Mr.  Thomas,  who  is  now  eighty  years  of  age,  and 
is  living  on  a  small  farm  in  Munster  township,  on  the  line  of  the  Ebens- 
burg and  Cresson  railroad.  He  devoted  his  whole  life  to  teaching.  He 
taught  scljool  during  thirty-three  j'ears  in  Cambria  and  Indiana  counties. 
He  is  quite  decrepit,  and  after  giving  his  best  years  to  benefit  others,  would 
have  nothing  were  it  not  for  his  small  farm. 

We  shall  not  give  pen  pictures  of  any  of  these  schools,  or  of  their 
teachers.  The  advantages  of  the  children  now  are  manj'^,  compared  with 
those  of  that  day.  Books  were  preciou  ;  then.  Boots  and  shoes  were  al- 
most unknown  ;  indeed,  we  are  informed,  by  the  very  best  authority,  that 
children,  large  and  small,  attended  some  of  these  schools  barefooted,  sum- 
mer and  winter. 

Law  of  1834. 

In  his  annual  message  to  the  Legislature  of  1833.  Governor  Wolf 
strongly  urged  the  passage  of  a  law  to  remedy  the  terrible  evil  which  ex- 
isted at  that  time,  viz  :  Pennsylvania  had  four  hundred  tliousand  children 
of  school  age,  of  whom  only  twenty  thousand  found  their  way  to  school, 
such  as  that  day  afforded.  The  result  was  the  passage  of  the  general  school 
law,  April  1.  1834.  This  law,  in  some  respects,  similar  to  the  present,  pro- 
vided for  the  election  of  one  delegate  in  every  district,  who  should  meet  in 
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convention  with  the  county  commissioners  at  the  county  seat,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  whether  the  system  should  be  accepted  or  not.  It  pro- 
vided for  district  meetings  for  the  purpose  of  determining  upon  the  ac- 
ceptance or  rejection  of  the  system  ;  and  for  inspectors  to  be  appointed  by 
the  court,  whose  duties  were  somewhat  simihir  to  those  of  district  super- 
intendents, under  the  subsequent  systems. 

In  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  act  of  1884,  the  county  com- 
missioners met,  in  their  ollicc,  tlie  following  school  delegates,  viz :  Henry 
J.  McGuire,  Allegheny;  Daniel  Ih-own,  Cambria;  II.  P.  Linton,  Cone- 
maugh ;  John  McGough,  Summerhill ;  Thomas  Lilly,  Clearfield ;  John 
McCounell,  Susquehanna,  and  .laciob  Ilayer,  Jackson.  They  agreed  that 
six  mills  to  the  dollar  should  be  levied  for  the  use  of  school  districts, 
whose  delegates  attended,  except  Jackson,  whose  delegate  voted  in  the 
negative.  In  1835,  a  part  of  the  law  of  1834  was  repealed.  The  office  of 
inspector  was  abolished,  and  non-accepting  districts  were  given  two  years 
to  accept,  before  forfeiting  their  share  of  the  State  appropriation.  The 
act  of  1836  was,  in  the  main,  the  same  as  the  present.  The  question  of 
acceptance  or  rejection  was  still  left  to  the  districts.  The  minimum  school 
age  was  fixed  at  four  years,  and  the  maximum  poll-tax  at  fifty  cents. 
Doubtless,  many  recollect  this  poll-tax. 

On  the  2d  of  May,  1836,  delegates  were  present  at  the  commissioner's 
office  from  Allegheny,  Summerhill,  Clearfield,  Susquehanna,  Jackson, 
Ricldand,  and  Washington  districts.  All  voted  in  the  affirmative  to  levy 
a  tax  of  eight  mills  on  the  dollar  for  school  purposes ;  and  May  21,  same 
year,  was  "fixed  on  "  for  the  meeting  of  the  people,  at  the  usual  places  of 
holding  township  elections  in  the  several  school  districts.  What  the  re- 
sult of  this  meeting  was,  we  are  unable  to  say.  But  they  evidently  adopted 
the  system. 

I'roRresi*. 

In  tlie  year  1837,  the  share  of  the  State  appropriation,  due  the  several 
districts,  was  sent  by  mail  from  the  School  Department,  as  follows:  Alle- 
gheny, Walter  Elder,  Loretto ;  Clearfield,  John  Williams.  Ebensburg ; 
Conemaugh,  Christian  Good,  Johnstown  ;  Cambria,  John  Williams.  Ebens- 
burg; Jackson.  David  Loidy,  Ebensburg  ;  Richland,  Lewis  Donmyer.  Johns- 
town ;  Summeriiill.  John  Pringle,  AVilmore  ;  Susquehanna,  Thomas  Priestly, 
Ebensburg;  Washington,  John  Lnckct,  Munster. 

We  are  unable  to  say  how  many  schools  were  in  operation,  or  how  many 
children  attended  school  at  this  time,  from  the  fact  that  it  is  not  on  record. 
It  is  presumed,  however,  that  a  steady,  healthy  growth  was  maintained 
until  1853.  We  find  the  record  of  the  county,  which  shows:  Seventeen 
districts;  one  hundred  and  ten  schools  ;  average  number  of  months  taught, 
four;  average  salaries  of  male  teachers,  twenty-one  dollars  and  thirty-seven 
cents ;  of  female  tea<'hers,  fifteen  dollars  and  six  cents  ;  number  of  scholars, 
four  thousand  five  hundred  and  sixty-one.  In  ISTT,  we  find :  Number  of 
districts,  thirty-ninr  ;   nuniber  ofiiouses,  one  Inindied  ami  seventy  ;   nuinber 
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of  brick,  nine ;  number  built  during  last  year,  eleven;  number  of  teachers, 
two  Inmdred  and  fifteen;  number  who  have  read  books  on  teaching,  one 
hundred  and  sixty -nine;  average  salaries  of  males,  thirty-seven  dollars  per 
month;  of  females,  thirty-one  dollars;  number  of  scholars  belonging  to 
public  schools,  about  ten  thousand  ;  average  number  attending,  seven 
thousnnd;  total  amount  of  tax  levied  for  school  and  building  purposes, 
$64,643  08,  (1876  ;)  number  of  taxables,  eight  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
fifty-three,  at  ninety-two  cents  per  taxable,  makes  $S,144  76  due  Cambria 
county  as  her  share  of  State  appropriation.  Total  expenditures  for  school 
year,  ending  June,  1876,  were  $74,613  86. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  at  a  glance  that  our  progress  has  been  steady  and 
healthy,  and  when  compared  with  some  wealthy  counties,  which  pay  a  tax 
of  three  or  four  mills  on  the  dollar,  and  then  pay  low  salaries  to  their 
teachers,  Cambria  does  her  dut^-  nobly.  Indeed,  she  does  all  she  is  able 
to  do.  She  now  pays  almost  as  high  a  rate  of  tax  as  any  otlier  county  in  the 
State.  Yet  she  does  not  complain.  She  does  all  cheerfully,  because  the 
education  of  her  children  is  an  important  object  with  her. 

When  we  look  at  the  houses  and  advantages  of  other  counties,  we  some- 
times think  that  we  have  not  done  much ;  but  the  truth  is,  we  have  done 
as  much,  or  more,  than  an}^  count}^  in  this  Commonwealth.  There  are  some 
croakers  who  fail  to  measure  the  progress  of  the  cause  justly,  because  they 
simply  compare  the  status  of  the  schools  of  this  year  with  that  of  the  suc- 
ceeding year,  and  because  the  improvement  seems  so  little  for  that  period 
of  time,  they  jump  at  the  arbitrary  conclusion  that  schools  were  as  good 
thirty  years  ago  as  they  are  now. 

All  the  common  branches  are  taught  now  in  nearly  all  our  schools. 
Three  years  ago  this  was  not  so.  Our  teachers  are  now  giving  oral  instruc- 
tion in  language  and  geography,  where  pupils  are  not  supplied  with  text- 
books. Drawing,  physiology,  and  the  natural  sciences  are  taught,  in  con- 
nection with  higher  mathematics,  in  some  of  our  schools. 

We  still  notice  a  few  dark  spots,  which  seem  somewhat  to  dim  the  future; 
but  there  is  sufficient  light  to  give  birth  to  the  confident  hope  of  an  early 
dispersion  of  the  black  cloud,  and  the  revelation  of  the  clear  heavens 
be5'ond.  Many  of  our  teachers  are  enthusiastically  devoted  to  their  pro- 
fession, and  who,  as  a  body,  are  equal  to  anj'^  that  can  be  found  in  the  State. 

Our  directors,  as  a  rule,  are  willing  to  do  all  in  their  power,  but  they 
have  not  the  means  at  their  command.  Many  are  here  who  are  willing  to 
spend  their  time  and  devote  their  labor  to  building  up  a  noble  work,  that 
shall  be  extensive  and  thorough,  and  ultimately  be  crowned  with  Heaven's 
choicest,  richest  blessings.  And  when  we  think  of  these,  we  feel  encour- 
aged, for  we  have  more  than  realized  our  anticipations  in  the  impetus  given 
the  common  school  cause,  and  have  been  highly  gratified  at  the  encourage- 
ment, given  by  enterprising  directors,  hard-working  teachers,  a  public- 
spirited  press,  wide-awake  citizens,  and  warm-hearted  friends  all  over  the 
county.     Yet  we  are  conscious  that  we  have  only  begun,  that  tlie  founda- 
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tion  is  but  laid,  thnt  the  great  motor  has  just  been  set  in  motion,  and  that 
this  great  common  school  cause  is  now  garnering  only  the  first  early 
sheaves  of  a  bountiful  harvest,  that,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  will  be  as 
wide  as  our  wishes,  and  as  rich  as  it  will  be  abundant. 

Academies,  Ac. 

On  the  2Tth  of  ^larch,  1819,  an  act  was  approved  to  establish  an  acade- 
my in  the  town  of  Ebensburg,  said  act  provided,  that  there  shall  be  estab- 
lished an  academy  or  public  school  for  the  education  of  youth  in  the  use- 
ful arts,  sciences,  and  literature,  by  the  name  and-  stjde  of  the  Ebensburg 
Academy,  under  the  care,  direction,  and  government  of  fourteen  trustees, 
viz  :  Demetrius  Augustine  G.iUitziu,  (Jeorge  Roberts.  Abraham  Hildel)rand, 
James  C.  !Maguire,  John  Murray,  Moses  Canan,  James  Maloy,  Charles  B. 
Sealy,  John  Agnew,  William  0.  Koefe,  Cornelius  McDonald,  Richard  Mc- 
Guire,  and  Samuel  McAnultv. 

Section  fourth  of  said  act  allowed  the  sum  of  $2,000  to  be  granted, 
and  paid  by  warrants  to  be  drawn  on  the  State  Treasurer,  by  the  Gov- 
ernor, which  was  to  be  invested  in  some  safe  and  productive  fund,  the 
interest  to  be  applied  for  promoting  the  objects  of  the  institution,  but 
not  to  be  paid  until  satisfactory  evidence  was  exhibited  to  the  Governor, 
that  the  sum  of  $1,000  was  secured,  to  be  paid  by  private  subscription. 
This  act  also  provided  that  any  number  of  poor  children,  not  exceeding 
five,  were  to  be  admitted  and  taught  gratuitoush*.  but  not  for  a  longer 
period  than  two  years. 

We  believe  the  $2,000  were  invested  in  Huntingdon  and  Blairsville  t urn- 
pike  ,compan3''s  stock,  which  was  considered  good  at  that  time. 

A  supplement  to  the  foregoing  act  was  approved  March  29,  1823.  allow- 
ing the  erection  of  the  academy.  April  11,  1823,  the  trustees  met.  and  a 
committee  of  five  was  appointed  to  "fix  on  a  site"  for  building;  and  in 
September,  same  year,  Ihe  contract  was  awarded  to  David  Evans,  to  do 
the  ''mason  work,"  and  to  Jeremiah  Ivery,  for  the  "carpenter  work." 
During  the  year  1824,  a  good  substantial  brick-building  was  erected,  and 
in  1825,  Mr.  Stewart  Steel  was  employed  to  teach  a  school  in  the  buildins:. 
This  school  was  in  operation  under  different  instructors  until  about  the 
year  1845,  when  it  was  discontinued.  Trustees  were  elected  annually,  ex- 
cept from  18G0  to  18fi4,  since  the  latter  date  the  organization  has  been 
kept  up  regularly-.  This  })uilding  is  in  good  repair,  an<l  rented  by  the 
Ebensburg  school  board,  who  have  two  rooms  furnished,  with  good  im- 
proved patent  furniture,  and  occupied  by  them  for  public  school  purposes, 
the  other  two  rooms  are  occupied  as  a  i>rivate  dwelling.  The  rent  to  be 
applied  towards  repairing  the  building. 

About  the  year  1851  or  1852,  Johnstown  borough  possessed  two  flouiish- 

ing  seminaries  for  the  education  of  boj's  and  girls.     Both  flourished  for 

sometime.     Many  of  the  public  benefactors  who  founded  them  and  many 

of  the  zealous  teachers  who  taught  them,  have  long  since  gone  from  this 
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world  of  care.  Both  schools  were  needed,  and  the  influence  and  value  of 
such  institutions  to  the  cause  of  education  wore  incalculable.  But,  where 
are  they  now?  Even  the  buildings  which  had,  with  much  planning,  and, 
no  doubt,  many  days  of  self  denial,  been  erected  b}'  men  who  were  paid 
with  mone}'  which  had  been  gathered  by  private  subscriptions,  have  been 
put  to  common  use. 

Colleges, 

St.  Frances  College,  near  the  village  of  Loretto,  whose  name  was  be- 
stowed by  Reverend  D.  A.  Gallitzin,  from  the  town  Loretto  in  the  marquisate 
of  Ancona  in  Italy,  is  a  Catholic  institution.  Yet  its  doors  are  open,  and 
its  advantages  are  offered  to  persons  of  all  denominations ;  admits  only 
boys  and  young  men  ;  has  preparatory,  scientific,  classical,  and  mercantile 
departments.  Was  charter«d  in  1858.-  In  1847  the  late  Right  Reverend 
Bishop  O'Connor  brought  from  Ireland  six  Franciscan  Brothers,  who 
founded  a  house  of  their  order  in  Loretto.  In  1850  these  Brothers  estab- 
lished the  above-named  college,  which  is  now  in  a  flourishing  condition, 
and  affords  facilities  for  an  extensive  cultivation  of  the  arts  and  sciences. 

The  buildings  have  since  been  very  much  enlarged,  and  the  accommoda- 
tions for  students  increased. 

Number  of  professors,  ten. 

Number  of  students  enrolled,  eighty. 

Denominational  Schools. 

Zion  German  Lutheran  Church,  Johnstown,  has  two  teachers,  and  an 
average  of  one  hundred  pupils. 

St.  Joseph's  German  Catholic  Church,  Conemaugh  borough, two  teachers, 
eight3'-five  boj'^s,  and  one  hundred  girls. 

Catholic  Parochial  School,  Johnstown,  two  teachers,  one  hundred  and 
ten  boj's,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  girls. 

Benedictine  Sisters  Academy,  Johnstown,  thirty  pupils,  boys  and  girls. 

Academy  of  the  Holy  Name,  Ebensburg,  twenty-five  girls,  fifteen  boys. 

Mount  Gallitzin  Seminary,  Ebensl)urg,  eighteen  pupils. 

The  last  two  schools  are  taught  by  four  sisters  of  the  order  of  "  Sisters 
of  St.  Joseph." 

Libraries. 

The  public  libraries  of  the  county  are  the  following : 

Caml)ria  Library  Association,  Johnstown,  contains  two  thousand  five 
hundred  volumes,  one  thousand  of  which  are  public  documents. 

Ebensburg  Firemen's  Association,  Ebensburg,  contains  six  hundred  and 
thirty  volumes. 

Carrolltown  Literary  Association,  Carrolltown,  has  a  small  library  of 
about  fifty  volumes. 

These  should  be  encouraged.  Every  town,  and  village,  and  even  town- 
ships, should  establish  a  public  library.  The  amount  of  good  that  is  ac- 
complished through  the  agency  of  these  libraries  is  incalculable.  They 
may  truly  be  styled  the  "  poor  man's  college." 
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Literary  Socletlea. 

Three  fourths  of  our  districts  have  literary  or  debating  societies. 

SuperintendenU. 

The  county  superintendents  were  commissioned  as  follows  : 
K.  L.Johnston,  elected;  commissioned  July  5,  1S.')4;  resigned,  18.^5; 
salary,  $400.  S.  B.  McCormick,  appointed ;  commissioned  October  6, 
1855 ;  salary,  $400.  S.  IJ.  McCormick,  elected ;  commissioned  Jime  3, 
1857;  salarj-,  $800.  Thomas  A.  McGuire,  elected;  commissioned  July 
17,  1S(50;  salary  $800.  James  M.  Swank,  appointed  ;  commissioned  Feb- 
ruary' 7,  1861 ;  salary,  $800.  William  A.  Scott,  appointed  ;  commissioned 
January  4,  1862;  salarj-,  $S00.  Henry  Ely,  appointed;  commissioned 
August  13,  1862  ;  salary,  $800.  J.  Frank  Condon,  elected  ;  commissioned 
June  1,1863;  salar}- $800.  J.  Frank  Condon,  reelected;  commissioned 
June  4,  1866;  salarj-,  $1,000  ;  resigned,  1867.  T.  J.  Chapman,  appointed  ; 
commissioned  October  1,  1867  ;  salar}',  $1,000.  T.  J.  Chapman,  elected  ; 
commissioned  June  4,  1869 ;  salary,  $1,000.  T.  J.  Chapman,  reelected; 
commissioned  June  6,  1872;  salary,  $1.0U0  ;  Hartmau  Berg,  elected  ;  com- 
missioned June  7,  1875  ;  salary^,  $1,000. 

Press. 

We  regard  the  press  as  a  special  educational  agency.  It  has  always  pub- 
lished gratuitously,  and  with  the  greatest  cheerfulness,  all  information  of 
an  educational  character.  At  present  there  are  five  weeklies  and  one  daily 
paper  published  in  the  county,  viz  :  Tribune^  daily  and  weekly  ;  Democrat 
and  i^rei  Pres8(?.  (German.)  Johnstown ;  Cambria  Herald  and  Cambria 
Freeman^  Ebensburg. 

Institutes. 

A  number  of  institutes  and  educational  conventions  were  held  in  the 
county  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  act  of  1867,  but  nothing  is  of  record, 
and  we  are  unable  to  give  any  account  of  their  doings.  Since  the  passage 
of  the  law  requiring  the  countv  superintendent  to  hold  annual  insitutes.  ten 
were  held  in  the  countj-.  Of  these,  seven  were  held  in  Ebensburg,  and 
three  in  Johnstown.  The  average  attendance  of  teachers,  who  were  actu- 
ally engaged  in  teaching  at  the  time,  was  eighty-five. 

These  annual  meetings  are  becoming  more  popular,  and  seem  to  be  better 
attended  by  teachers,  directors,  and  patrons  from  year  to  year,  and  con- 
tribute largely  to  the  improvement  of  our  schools,  and  greatly  promote  the 
cause  of  popular  education.  They  stimulate  teachers  to  self-improvement, 
and  ditfuse  just  views  respecting  the  duties,  the  position,  and  the  requisite 
qualifications  of  those  assuming  the  responsible  duties  of  public  teachers. 
and  who  are  to  shape  the  progress  of  society  and  the  destinies  of  our  nation 
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CAMERON  COUNTY— X.  II.  Schonck. 
Perhaps,  while  few  counties  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  have  as  small 
a  population,  as  few  schools,  as  small  an  area  as  Cameron,  few,  if  any, 
have  a  more  interesting  history.  Time  and  space  will  not  admit  of  any- 
thing like  a  full  and  complete  historical  sketch  of  the  many  interesting 
incidents  relative  to  the  early  pch<5ol6  taught  within  its  limits.  Cameron, 
or  "  Little  Cameron,"  the  name  it  receives  abroad,  was  named  in  honor  of 
the  Honorable  Simon  Cameron.  It  was  formed  out  of  the  adjoining 
counties  of  McKean,  Elk,  Potter,  and  Clinton  in  18G0.  The  first  wiiite 
persons  ever  known  to  be  within  the  limits  of  the  county  were  Peter  Grove 
and  four  other  men,  who  pursued  a  band  of  Indians  from  Potter's  Fort, 
Centre  county,  where  they  had  killed  Peter's  father.  These  men  remained 
just  long  enough  to  despatch  their  enemies,  and  then  returned  to  their 
homes.  The  county  was  not  settled  until  180.5,  at  the  present  site  of 
Driftwood.  We  shall  again  refer  to  this  settlement  in  giving  the  history 
of  that  section. 

Shippen  Township. 

The  first  settlement  made  in  this  township  was  in  Pwich  valley,  in  1811. 
In  six  years  from  that  date.  Miss  Eliza  Dodge,  who  received  her  education 
at  the  Williamsport  Academy,  came  on  a  visit  to  her  friends  in  this  section 
of  country,  and  was  persuaded  b}'  them  to  open  a  school.  This  she  did, 
in  a  new  framed  bara  situated  at  the  mouth  of  North  creek,  three  miles 
from  Emporium.  The  next  year  Mr.  Lemuel  Lucore,  senior,  David 
Crow,  E>;quire,  and  Colonel  Chadwick,  built  a  little  log  school-house  in 
Rich  A'alley,  on  lands  now  owned  by  the  Tannery  company.  .John  Chad- 
wick taught  a  winter  term  in  it.  and  Miss  Jedidah  Freeman  taught  the 
following  summer.  In  1820  Mr.  Leonard  Townsend  taught  a  winter 
term.  As  far  as  we  can  learn,  there  was  no  more  school  in  Shippen  until 
1825.  when  one  was  opened  in  the  house  of  Colonel  Chadwick,  at  the 
month  of  North  creek,  near  where  Miss  Dodge  taught  in  1817.  This 
little  school  was  taught  by  Richard  Chadwick,  senior.  About  1827,  John 
Chadwick,  the  father  of  Richard,  tlie  first  superintendent  of  the  county, 
opened  another  school  in  a  private  house  now  belonging  to  J.  F.  Lewis' 
estate,  but  then  known  as  the  Hemlock  house.  The  next  term  was  taught 
bj'  him  in  his  own  house,  near  the  same  place.  The  next  teaching  was 
done  in  1833,  by  Mrs.  Yemmons,  in  the  "^4/^  house,"  situated  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  borough  of  Emporium,  tlien  a  part  of  Shippen. 

In  183.5,  tlio  common  school  system  was  uiKiualifiedly  accepted.  We  can 
learn  of  but  one  man  in  tl:e  district  who  opposed  it.  The  same  year  two 
houses  were  built  out  of  the  public  funds — one  at  the  Hemlock  house,  on 
land  donated  by  Colonel  Ciiadwick.  and  the  other  in  Emporium,  on  land 
owned   by   David   Crow,  Esquire.     It  was  a  number  of  yeiys  after  these 
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two  liouses  were  built  before  others  were  erected.  As  the  population  in- 
creased, ajid  demands  lor  new  liouses  were  made,  the  old  sites  were  finally 
abuudoueil  and  new  houses  built,  until  to-day  Shippen  township  has  eight 
good,  substantial  school-houses,  and  five  miserable  structures  called 
school-houses.  Besides  the  teaching  dune  bj'  those  persons  named,  we 
know  but  little  till  of  quite  recent  date.  Misses  Ursula  Chadwick,  Sarah 
V.  Laniiig,  Mattie  J.  Carter,  and  a  number  of  young  teachers  have  done 
good  services  in  the  schools  of  Shippen.  In  connection  with  the  names  of 
those  already  given  as  leading  spirits  in  this  grand  enterprise,  we  may 
mention  Brewster  Freeman,  S.  S.  Hackett,  Honorable  Solomon  Ross, 
Joseph  Ilousler,  J.  C.  Wily,  and  W.  C.  Clark. 

Euiporiuiii  Borough. 

I  have  already  stated  that  the  first  school  taught  in  this  place  was  in 
1833.  The  next,  year,  Miss  Eliza  Corwin  taught  in  an  old  store-house, 
near  where  the  other  school  had  been  tauglit.  The  school,  I  believe,  was 
kept  here  until  183'),  when  a  new  house  was  built  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
town.  Miss  Hester  Ann  lledstreak,  a  lady  from  New  Jersey-,  was  employed 
as  teacher,  and  considered  one  of  the  best  of  that  daj^  She  was  well  fitted 
for  her  profession.  One  of  her  pupils  told  me,  "she  knew  how  to  keep 
children  awake."  Job  Gildersleeve  succeeded  her,  and  was  noted  for  his 
firmness. 

The  population  of  Emporium  in  1850  was  about  fifty  persons,  all  told. 

In  1854,  the  first  part  of  the  present  school-house  was  built,  and  I  think 
Mr.  Colcord  took  charge  of  the  school. 

Emporium  was  incoporated  as  a  borough  in  1864,  and  its  name  changed 
from  Shippen  to  that  of  Emporium.  The  school  at  this  time  was,  I  believe, 
partially  graded.  However,  it  did  not  amount  to  much  as  a  graded  school 
until  about  1867,  when  for  awhile  it  did  well.  In  1869,  three  grades  were 
established,  and  were  so  continued  until  1S71,  when  another  was  added. 

Prominent  among  the  teachers  of  these  schools  are  Professors  Puy  and 
Foster,  as  its  first  principals.  B.  W.  Green,  Esquire,  a  graduate  of  Mans- 
field State  Normal  School,  took  charge  of  them  in  the  autumn  of  1869,  and 
taught  two  years.  Mr.  Green,  to-day,  is  one  of  the  leading  attorneys  at  the 
Cameron  county  bar.  He  has  made  an  excellent  director  of  our  public 
schools  since  he  left  the  profession.  Mr.  Green  was  succeeded  by  Professor 
J.  C.  Barrett,  a  graduate  of  Edinboro'  Normal  School,  who  taught  two 
years,  producing  grand  results. 

In  1874,  the  schools  were  placed  under  the  management  of  N.  II.  Schenck, 
who  was  elected  to  the  county  superintendency  the  following  spring.  Mr. 
J.  K.  Hockley  was  elected  principal  for  the  next  term,  and  has  taught  in 
that  capacity  very  acceptably  ever  since. 

Among  the  most  successful  lady  teachers,  wo  may  mention  Misses  Alice 

Taggart,  Ella  Johnson, Caldwell,   Mrs.  J.  B.  .lohnson,  who  is  now 

assistant  principMl  in  tlic  schools  of  Kidgway;  Mrs.  Cole,  Misses  Sarah 
Guthrie,  Mary  Hcvcrley,  Martin,  and  Dora  Taggart. 
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Perhaps  no  person  in  the  town  has  sensed  longer  and  more  f:iithlully  as 
director  than  Mr.  C.  Sweazey.  He  graduated  at  Homer  Institute,  New 
York,  and  then  for  some  length  of  time  attended  college. 

I  might  go  on  and  say  man}'  meritorious  things  of  Messrs.  Walker, 
Green,  .lohnson,  Gilford,  Goodwin,  Judd.  Sheriflf  Warner,  and  others,  who 
have  discharged  their  duties  well  as  directors;  but  I  must  close,  by  saying 
that  Emporium  has  schools  to-day  upon  which  our  citizens  look  with  pride, 
the  result  of  the  persistent  efforts  of  the  above-named  teachers  and  directors. 

Portage. 

This  is  the  smallest  township  in  the  county,  and  has  but  one  school.  It 
was  settled  in  1820  by  Hiram  Sizer,  a  native  of  Massachusetts.  Mrs.  Sizer 
is  still  living,  and  is  a  very  intelligent  old  lady.  She  taught  her  children 
better  than  most  mothers  of  this  day.  Her  children  all  received  a  very  fair 
education,  and  a  number  of  them  taught  school. 

It  was  many  3'ears  before  they  had  a  school  in  Portage,  j'ct  few  places 
of  its  size  have  furnished  to  the  world  as  many  intelligent  citizens  and  good 
teachers.     The  first  school  kept  was  in  Mrs.  Sizer's  corn-house. 

Among  the  many  good  teachers  employed  at  Portage,  we  can  name 
Misses  Hannah  Simpson,  Xancy  L.  Ensign,  now  the  wife  of  Lemuel  Lu- 
core,  Esquire;  Polly  Sizer,  now  the  wife  of  Mr.  C.  Robinson;  Mary  Rob- 
inson, and  the  present  teacher,  Mr.  H.  L.  Pearsall,  a  graduate  of  Edin- 
boro'  Normal  School. 

For  a  country  school,  Portage  is  one  of  the  best.  This  is  owing  to  the 
fact  that  such  men  as  D.  Burlingame,  William  Ensign,  C.  Robinson,  Mr. 
Sizer,  and  Lemuel  Lucore  are  interested  in  the  welfare  of  their  children, 
and  secure  the  services  of  well  qualified  teachers. 

Lumber. 

This  township  was  settled  in  1)^10  by  .Tohn  Spangler.  It  appears  that  in 
1818  a  school-house  was  built  near  the  old  Lumber  school-house,  above 
Sterling.     William  Boyd  was  the  first  teacher. 

In  1838,  they  accepted  the  common  school  system,  and  in  a  few  years 
from  that  time  they  erected  a  new  house,  one  mile  west  of  Sterling  Run, 
This  was  the  only  house  in  Lumber  until  1807,  when  one  was  erected  at 
Cameron.  The  Canoe  Run  school  was  organized  in  1874.  The  next  year 
a  new  double-house  was  erected  at  Sterling  Run,  and  is,  to-day,  the  best 
house  in  the  county.  This  year  they  have  abandoned  the  Canoe  Run 
school,  and  have  furnished  a  room  at  Cameron,  with  new  "  Triumph  desks," 
for  the  primary  pupils  of  both  Cameron  and  Canoe  Run.  The  old  house 
at  Cameron  will  be  used  for  the  intermediate  and  grammar  school  pupils, 
thus  establishing  a  graded  school,  long  and  ver^^  much  needed  at  that  place. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Sterling  Run  will  soon  "  follow  suit." 

I  think  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  no  district  in  the  county  has  made  greater 
improvement  in  the  last  ten  years  than  Lumber.  This  is  principally  the 
result  of  the  earnest  labors  of  Messrs.  Counsel,  Burlew,  and,  I  think.  Berry, 
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and  Misses  Libbie  Davidson,  Maiy  Simpson,  E.  A.  Brown,  and  E.  R. 
Brown,  now  the  wife  of  E.  II.  Mayo,  Esquire,  who  served  as  director  in 
Lumber  from  18(59  to  1876,  and  who  is  now  a  member  of  the  Cameron 
county  bar,  as  teachers,  and  of  the  foUowiiip;  directors:  D.  D.  Alderfer,  E. 
R.  Mayo,  Esquire,  P.  W.  Whiting,  Honorable  Samuel  Smith,  J.  T.  Lan- 
ing,  M.  D. 

Gibson. 

The  first  settlement  was  made  between  the  first  and  second  forks  of  the 
Sinnemahoning,  which  was  the  second  settlement  made  in  the  county.  In 
1818,  they  had  their  first  school  taught  by  one  Mr.  John  Barefield,  in  a 
little  house  at  Bare  run,  Mr.  Barefield  was  considered  a  good  reader  and 
penman,  but  otherwise,  not  a  good  scholar.  The  same  year,  a  house  was 
built  on  the  Mason  farm,  near  where  the  old  Pine  Street  church  now  stands. 

It  is  described  as  being  a  very  rude  structure.  The  first  teacher  of 
this  school,  was  an  Irishman  by  the  name  of  Lynch.  Elihu  Chadwick 
taught  in  the  same  building  afterwards.  The  common  school  system  was 
not  adopted  in  Gibson  till  the  year  1S3S,  and  the  first  public  school  taught 
in  the  township,  was  by  Francis  J.  Chadwick,  iu  the  old  hewed  log  church, 
at  Pine  street,  built  for  the  double  purpose  of  school  and  church.  He 
had  taught  a  private  school  there  the  3-ear  before,  imder  the  supers'ision  of 
trustees.  Mr.  Chadwick  became  the  second  superintendent  of  the  county, 
in  18G3.  llis  services  were  highly  appreciated,  but  his  compensation  was 
grudgingly  given,  as  the  citizens  could  not  3'et  realize  the  benefit  of  such 
an  oflke.  Gibson  now  has  six  schools,  and  four  of  them  are  in  very  good 
conilition.  The  directors,  for  the  last  three  years,  have  almost  revolu- 
tionized their  school  atlairs.  Many  of  them  have  concluded  to  hire  none 
but  first-class  teachers,  and  this  is  the  secret  of  their  success.  I  believe, 
among  the  first  directors  of  Gibson  township,  were  .lames  Wylie,  senior,  and 
Joseph  Mason.  Tliese  men  were  continued  in  office  for  twelve  or  fifteen 
years  in  succession,  during  which  time,  Mr.  Mason  was  treasurer.  It  is 
due  Messrs.  Huntley,  Collins,  William  Wylie,  Solomon  Mix,  and  some 
others,  that  I  say  they  have  pushed  on  the  educational  car,  until  to-da^-,  it 
stands  side  by  side  w^ith  other  districts. 

Driftwood  Dorou^h. 

This  thriving  little  town  is  situated  in  Gibson,  at  the  confluence  of  Ben- 
nett's branch  and  the  Driftwood.  It  was  settled  in  180."\  the  first  settle- 
ment made  in  the  county.  The  first  religious  meeting  ever  held  within 
the  county  was  at  this  ]ilace.  It  has  been  the  occasion  of  much  merri- 
ment abroad,  but,  as  related  in  the  West  Branch  history,  it  is  not  quite 
true. 

The  charter  for  Driftwood  borougii  was  granted  on  the  ITth  day  of 
January,  1872.  Up  to  that  time,  Driftwood  made  little  progress  in  school 
matters.     Since  that  time,  great  iniprovoment  has  been  made.     The  school- 
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house  was  built  in  1870.     The  location   is  very  objectionable,  being  near 
the  railroad,  on  one  side,  and  the  creek,  on  the  other. 

Some  of  the  best  schools  taught  in  Driftwood  were  by  Messrs.  Burlew, 
Krider,  N.  L.  Schenck,  Doctor  Heilman,  and  Misses  Baldwin,  Gilmore,  and 
Brookbank.  For  three  or  four  years  past  the  directors  have  been  more 
interested  than  before.  The  board  is  now  composed  of  some  of  the  best 
men  in  town,  and  we  believe  will  do  mueh  toward  elevating  their  schools. 

Grove  Township  and  Independent  District. 

This  district  was  first  settled  by  John  Ramage  and  the  Logues,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  first  fork.  The  first  school  was  taught  in  1817  or  1818,  by 
William  Boyd,  in  a  little  log-house  on  the  banks  of  the  Sinnemahoning, 
opposite  the  mouth  of  the  first  fork.  John  Wright  taught  in  the  same 
place  the  next  year.  Some  years  later,  Isaac  Ramage,  son  of  John,  who 
was  five  years  old  when  his  father  settled  here  in  1813,  taught  the  school. 
Mr.  Ramage  has  since  served  as  prothonotary  of  the  county,  also  as  com- 
missioner. The  first  school-house  was  built  near  the  confluence  of  the  first 
fork  and  the  Sinnemahoning,  at  a  very  early  day.  In  1835,  the  next  one 
was  built  at  Miller's,  three  miles  up  the  fork.  Bob  Montgomery  was 
hired  as  teacher,  at  ten  dollars  per  month.  Bob  was  a  funny  teacher,  if 
reports  ai'C  correct.  Near  the  same  ti-me,  a  small  house  was  built  six  miles 
above  Miller's,  at  Bailey's,  and  William  Montgomery  taught  the  first 
school. 

The  common  school  system  was  adopted  in  1838.  Among  its  warmest 
advocates  were  Messrs.  Ramage,  James  Bailej^,  Esquiie.  and  James  Shafer, 
who  were  the  first  directors.  For  many  years  the  schools  were  in  a  back- 
ward condition.  Since  that  time  first-rate  schools  have  been  built  up  at 
Gilmoi'es,  Baileys,  where  the  second  school-house  was  wholly  built  after 
night  by  Messrs.  Baileys  and  Lorshbaughs,  and  at  Enterprise,  now  inde- 
pendent. 

Grove  has  four  good  school-houses  and  some  excellent  teachers  and 
directors.  Mr.  D.  Colcord  was  a  very  successful  teacher  and  an  active 
director.  His  son,  Malilon,  is  now  one  of  the  leading  teachers  in  the 
county.  Miss  Emma  Gilmore,  now  the  wife  of  ex-sherifi*  Bailey,  has 
taught  a  number  of  successful  schools  in  Grove,  and  is  now  in  the  work. 
R.  M.  Williams  has  been  secretary  of  this  school  board  for  a  number  of 
years,  and  with  Messrs.  Goss,  Bailey,  Haynes,  and  A.  Miller  to  help  him, 
has  done  much  for  the  schools. 

The  school  at  Enterprise  or  i^inneraahoning,  under  the  teaching  of 
Messrs.  Burlew,  J.  W.  Eldred,  and  Mrs.  R.  E.  G.  Shafer,  with  the  influ- 
ence of  Honorable  John  Brooks,  Messrs.  Josepli,  Jacob,  and  Joe  M. 
Shafer,  and  the  present  board.  Honorable  D.  P.  Baird,  George  Barclay, 
James  Fulton,  A.  P.  FIojmI,  D.  J.  Wj'koff,  and  Thomas  J.  Cupp,  has  cer- 
tainly had  time  anri  character  given  it  such  as  few  schools  have  had. 

The  little  school  established  at  Grove,  a  few  years  since,  with  Miss  Ettie 
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Goss  as  teacher,  has  made  rapid  advancement.  Sinnemahoning,  of  itself, 
could  furnish  us  enough  historical  events  to  fill  all  the  space  allotted  this 
county ;  but  we  must  refrain  from  writing  more,  except  that  we  must  say 
that  the  first  high-grade  schools  in  the  county  were  established  in  Siune- 
mahoning,  in  A.  D.  1804-5.  These  schools  were  established  by  John 
Brooks,  Esquire,  who  employed  principals  and  teachers.  Among  these  we 
mention  Miss  Ilenrietta  Baker,  a  graduate  of  Oxford  College,  Pennsylva- 
nia, Professor  J.  U.  Vosburg  and  Mrs.  J.  11.  Yosburg.  of  Binghampton, 
New  York,  Miss  Alice  M.  Lindsley,  preceptress  of  the  Wavcrly  Institute, 
New  York,  Miss  E.  Baldwin,  of  London,  Reverend  A.  B.  Miller,  of 
Gettysburg  College,  Pennsylvania,  and  Professors  A.  B.  Clough,  of 
Poughkeepsie,  New  Y'ork,  and  B.  W.  Hollen,  of  Iron  City  College, 
Pennsylvania.  The  last  two  named  were  principals  of  the  commercial 
department.  These  schools  were  suspended  in  1873,  on  account  of  finan- 
cial embarrassment.  Some  of  the  students  are  now  engaged  in  com- 
mercial pursuits,  some  in  land  surve\-ing,  and  others  in  exploring  the 
Black  Ilills  and  Big  Horn  mountains.  The  higher  English,  and  the  Latin 
and  French,  with  music  and  the  ornamental  branches,  were  taught  in 
these  schools. 

I  will  not  have  space  to  write  much  about  the  other  educational  agencies 
emploj'ed  in  the  county,  such  as  the  press,  whose  columns  have  always 
been  open  for  the  publication  of  any  educational  matter  ;  the  superin- 
tendeney,  that  has  so  well  met  the  wants  of  our  public  schools.  The 
high  position  to  which  our  schools  have  been  elevated  is  mainly  due  to  the 
efibrts  of  Professor  J.  B.  Johnson,  who  served  nine  years  as  superintendent 
of  the  county.  Under  his  administration  the  county  institute  was  organ- 
ized, and  grew,  from  a  small  gathering  of  teachers  and  citizens,  to  the 
mammoth  affair  it  now  is. 

Our  people,  as  a  class,  appreciate  and  are  proud  of  public  schools. 
They  mean  to  cultivate  the  seed  sown  by  the  fathers,  until  it  produces  a 
rich  and  abundant  harvest.  Year  by  year  they  are  gradually  incroasino-  in 
character  and  eflSciency,  till  we  hope  that  the  day  has  already  dawned 
when  every  boy  and  girl  in  the  county  shall  be  found  in  attendance. 
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CARBON  COUNTY.— R.  F.  Hofford. 

Carbon  county  was  formed  from  parts  of  Monroe  and  Northampton  by 
act  of  Assembly  March  13,  1843. 

The  townships  of  Maiich  Chunk,  Lausanne,  Upper,  and  Lower  Towa- 
mensings,  and  East  Penn  were  taken  from  Northampton,  and  Penn,  Forest, 
and  Kidder  from  Monroe. 

It  is  twenty  miles  in  length  and  nineteen  in  breadth,  containing  about 
three  hundred  and  ninety  square  miles.  The  surface  is  very  irregular, 
being  traversed  from  north-west  to  south-east  by  numerous  ridges  of  hills 
and  mountains,  some  of  which  are  wild  and  extremely  picturesque  in 
appearance.  The  Lehigh  river  divides  it  into  two  nearly  equal  parts. 
Most  of  the  soil  is  gravelly  and  poorly  adapted  to  agriculture,  although 
much  of  it  may,  by  skillful  culture,  be  made  to  produce  good  crops. 
There  are  numerous  valleys  through  which  flow  rapid  streams,  affording 
excellent  water  powers  for  mills  and  factories,  which  are,  however,  but  little 
utilized  for  that  purpose.  Some  of  the  valleys,  although  but  small  in 
extent,  have  alluvial  soil,  and  produce  excellent  crops. 

The  first  settlement  within  the  limits  of  what  is  now  Carbon  county  was 
made  in  174G,by  the  Moravians,  who  purchased  two  hundred  acres  of  land  on 
the  north  side  of  Mahoning  creek,  about  a  half  mile  from  its  junction  with 
the  Lehigh.  A  number  of  houses  were  built  at  this  place  for  the  Indians 
and  missionaries  who  labored  among  the  Indians.  The  place  was  called 
Gnaden  Huetten.  In  the  same  year  a  church  was  built,  in  which  the  Indians 
were  gathered  daily  for  prayer,  and  they  were  also  taught  to  read  and  the 
mechanic  arts,  and  also  how  to  cultivate  the  soil.  These  were  the  first 
educational  efforts  we  have  any  knowledge  of  within  the  limits  of  the 
county. 

These  efforts  seemed  to  be  very  encouraging  at  first,  but,  in  the  course 
of  a  few  years,  the  land  became  impoverished  through  improper  treatment 
in  cultivation.  The  population  increased,  and  the  soil  failed  to  produce  a 
a  supply  of  provisions.  The  old  church  was  too  small ;  so,  after  due  delib- 
eration, it  was  determined  to  change  location.  A  site  was  selected  on  the 
north-east  side  of  the  Lehigh  river,  where  Weissport  now  stands.  The 
dwelling-houses  were  removed  to  this  place,  and  a  new  church  erected  in 
1754.  Everything  went  well  until  after  Braddock's  defeat,  in  17.55,  when  the 
whole  frontier  was  thrown  open  to  the  hostile  Indians.  On  the  24th  of 
November,  the  mission-house  was  surrounded  b}^  the  hostile  Indians,  th'e 
house  was  burned,  and  the  inhabitants  brutally  murdered.  In  175G,  Benja- 
min Franklin  was  sent  here  with  troops  to  protect  the  settlers.  He  erected 
a  fort,  which  he  named  fort  Allen,  in  honor  of  General  Allen.  A  well  dug 
under  Doctor  Franklin's  instructions  to  supply  the  fort  with  water  can  still 
be  seen,  although  in  a  dilapidated  condition.  There  are  many  other  his- 
torical reminiscences  in  this  vicinity  well  worthy  of  notice,  but  the  limits 
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of  this  sketch  will  not  allow.  From  1757  to  1815,  when  the  coal  and  lum- 
ber interests  began  to  be  developed,  the  educational  interests  were  a  blank. 
In  1775,  the  Gilbert  family  settled  on  a  farm  near  Mahoning  creek,  and 
after  five  years  of  prosperity  and  happiness,  they  were  surrounded  by  the 
Indians,  captured  and  carried  into  captivity.  In  1783,  a  few  cabins  were 
found  scattered  along  in  the  secluded  valleys  of  the  Lehigh.  With  these 
exceptions  the  whole  county  was  a  dreary  wilderness.  Coal  was  discovered 
in  1791,  and  in  1792,  a  company  was  formed  called  the  Lehigh  Coal  Mine 
Company,  and  opened  a  mine  at  the  summit;  but  as  there  was  no  demand 
for  the  coal,  but  little  progress  was  made  in  running  until  1818,  when  the 
Lehigh  Navigation  Company  and  the  Lehigh  Coal  Company  were  formed. 
From  this  time  forward  the  mining  interests  were  rapidly  developed.  Cap- 
ital was  attracted  hither,  and  large  profits  were  returned  on  judicious  invest- 
ments. Along  with  the  mining  interests,  lumbering  claimed  its  share  of 
attention.  Lumber  and  coal  had  now  become  staple  productions ;  the  de- 
mands for  them  were  rapidly  increasing.  In  order  to  supply  the  increasing 
demand,  extensive  improvements  became  necessary,  which  required  large 
numbers  of  miners,  lumbermen,  and  various  kinds  of  mechanics,  book- 
keepers, clerks,  and  common  laborers ;  labor  as  well  as  capital  proved  re- 
munerative to  these  hardy  and  industrious  pioneers. 

Towns  and  villages  sprang  up  as  if  by  magic.  Many  different  nationali- 
ties were  brought  together  here,  and  many  of  them  illiterate.  It  soon 
became  evident  to  the  proprietors  of  the  mines  and  lumber  mills,  that  the 
thousands  of  children,  who  could  neither  work  in  the  mines  nor  on  the 
mills  were  growing  up  in  idleness,  with  all  its  attendant  vices,  must  be  edu- 
cated, or  these  sources  of  wealth  would  become  a  curse,  instead  of  a  bless- 
ing, to  society.  In  view  of  these  facts  schools  were  provided  for  some  of 
these  children.  The  results  of  these  experiments  proved  so  successful,  that, 
in  a  few  years  later,  a  school  house  and  a  flourishing  scliool  were  found  in 
nearly  ever3'  mining  and  lumbering  village  in  the  county.  The  houses 
were  generally  provided  b}*  the  land  owners  or  the  operators,  and  given 
free  of  rent  for  school  use.  The  teachers  obtained  the  right  to  teach  in 
these  houses  from  the  legal  owners  of  the  houses,  or  from  a  committee  who 
had  them  in  charge.  The  teachers  had  the  entire  control  of  the  schools,  and 
managed  them  to  suit  their  ovm  peculiar  views,  and  for  their  services 
charged  tuition  fees,  varying  from  $1  50  to  $2  50  per  quarter  for  each 
pupil.  Many  families  connected  with  the  mining  and  lumbering  business 
had  left  comfortable  homes  in  towns  and  cities,  where  ample  provision  was 
made  for  the  education  and  moral  culture  of  their  children,  and  were  will- 
ing to  make  their  homes  with  their  families  in  these  wild  mountain  fast- 
nesses, and  in  the  midst  of  dense  forests,  surrounded  by  wild  beasts  of 
prey,  rattle-snakes,  and  poisonous  malaria  arising  from  the  swamps  of  the 
forests.  They  were  willing  to  submit  to  all  these  inconveniences;  but  to 
see  a  generation  of  children  growing  up  in  ignorance,  they  could  not 
bear  with  indifference,  knowing  that  they  could  send  their  children  from 
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home  to  be  educated.  But  this  would  not  purify  the  social  and  moral 
atmosphere  surrounding  tiiose  homes,  which  was  more  dangerous  than  the 
venom  of  the  rattle-snake  or  the  poisonous  exhalations  from  the  swamps. 
Thej'  saw  the  only  safetj'  consisted  in  providing  means  for  the  culture,  not 
only  of  their  own  children,  but  also  for  those  with  whom  their  social  and 
business  relations  would  bring  them  in  frequent  contact. 

It  is  a  source  of  much  regret  that  no  record  was  kept  of  those  early  and 
useful  educational  means.  The  first  record  we  have  of  a  regularly  organ- 
ized school  was  at  Mauch  Chunk,  in  1812,  in  a  log-house  owned  by  the 
Lehigh  Coal  Mine  Company.  It  was  a  subscription  school,  and  onh'  the 
common  English  branches  were  taught.  Each  pupil  paid  a  stipulated 
price  per  quarter  for  tuition.  In  1750,  an  English  colony  settled 
in  East  Peun,  some  of  whose  descendants  are  still  living  in  the  district, 
says  the  relator,  '"with  their  prejudices  against  the  Germans  intensified." 
But  being  too  few  in  number,  and  too  poor  to  maintain  a  school  of  their  own 
choice,  and  refusing  to  give  aid  to  German  or  mixed  schools  they  were 
entirely  without  schools  until  1817,  when  they  succeeded  in  establishing  an 
entirely  English  school.  A  good  substantial  stone-house  was  built  near 
what  is  now  called  Peunsville,  and  a  three  months'  term  of  English  school 
taught  by  Lawrence  Enge,  who  was  the  first  teacher  in  this  place.  He  was 
succeeded  b}-  the  following  up  to  1850  :  James  Campbell, Andrew  Cronican 
James  Wood,  Godfrey  Zulick,  Abraham  Low,  Calvin  Bertolette,  and 
Oliver  Musselman.  In  1820,  a  board  of  a  school  trustees  was  elected 
at  a  town  meeting  held  at  Summit  Hill.  It  consisted  of  three  members, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  provide  schools,  or  rather  school-houses,  for  the 
accommodation  of  those  who  wished  to  send  their  children  to  school, 
and  pa3'  the  stipulated  tuition  fees,  which  were  fixed  by  the  teacher. 
The  following  is  a  certificate  given  by  the  teacher  to  a  pupil :  ''  This  is 
to  certif\'  that  the  Bearer  Hannah  Andreas  is  head  of  her  class  b^'  her 
good  Attention  to  her  Book  and  hereby  has  gained  the  good  will  of  her 
Tutor,  Andrew  Cronican  the  30th  of  January,  1821." 

After  making  a  number  of  ineflfectual  attempts  to  raise  monej'bj' voluntary 
subscription  to  build  a  school-house  the  I^ehigh  Company  then  came  to 
their  relief,  built  a  house  on  their  own  ground,  and  gave  it  to  the  board  of 
trustees  to  hold  in  trust  for  school  purposes.  It  was  furnished  with  very 
plain  furniture,  long  board  benches  and  desks,  a  rough  board  table  for  the 
the  teacher,  and  an  old  stove — blackboards  were  not  in  use  at  that  time. 
George  Adams  was  engaged  to  teach  the  school.  The  branches  taught 
were  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  In  1825,  a  school  was  opened  in 
Mahoning,  on  the  old  Gnaden  Huetten  ground,  the  house  was  a  log  build- 
ding,  one  story  high,  divided  into  two  rooms,  one  of  which  was  used  for 
school  and  the  other  for  church  purposes.  The  furniture  consisted  of 
slab  benches  and  rough  board  desks,  with  a  table  of  the  same  material  for 
the  teacher.  This  school  was  kept  open  during  the  winter  season  for 
many  years,  and  man}-  boys  attended  this  school,  who  are  now  among  the 
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prominent  business  men  of  the  county.  The  property  was  owned  by  the 
citizens  of  the  place  and  hehl  in  trust  for  them  by  a  board  of  trustees, 
A  school  was  started  at  Nesquehoning  in  1830,  on  the  same  plan  as  the 
one  mentioned  above  at  Summit  Hill.  The  branches  taught  were  spelling, 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  The  programme  of  exercises  for  each 
day  were  as  follows:  four  reading  lessons,  two  spellir  i;  lessons,  and  the 
remaining  of  the  time  was  devoted  to  writing  and  doing  .he  sums  in  arith- 
metic. Tlie  text-books  used  were  Comley's  Primer  and  Spelling  Book, 
Murray's  Introduction  and  English  Reader.  The  Bible  was  also  used  as 
a  text-book.  Writing  was  all  done  with  quill  pens,  which  were  all  prepared 
by  the  teacher.  This  was  quite  a  task,  especially  if  he  chanced  to  have  a 
dull  knife  and  a  large  number  of  peiis,  to  mend.  On  visiting  a  school,  it 
was  not  an  unusual  thing  to  hear  a  half  dozen  urchins  call  out,  "Master, 
will  you  mend  m^'  pen  ?''  The  Master's  repl}'  depended  ver}'  much  upon  the 
humor  he  was  in  at  thd  time,  whether  it  would  be  a  pleasant  yes,  or  a  surly 
gruff,  "  I  got  no  time." 

In  these  early  days  of  Carbon  countv's  schools,  the  masters  did  not,  as 
a  general  thing,  have  very  stong  conscientious  scruples  against  corporal 
punishment.  In  conversation  with  an  old  gentleman  whose  schoolboy 
days  happened  to  be  about  tliat  time,  he  remarked  to  me,  "when  I  went  to 
school,  there  was  plenty  of  whipping,  little  studying,  and  less  teaching.  " 

From  1825  to  1835  schools  were  established  in  different  sections  of  the 
county  on  pretty  much  the  same  plan.  When  it  was  thought  necessary  to 
start  a  school  in  a  neighborhood,  a  town  meeting  was  called  for  by  the 
citizens,  and  tliree  or  five  persons  selected  for  trustees,  who  held  their 
offices  during  good  behavior,  under  a  sort  of  civil  service  reform  prin- 
ciple. As  there  were  no  salaries  or  fees  connected  with  the  office,  politi- 
cians never  interfered.  The  duty  of  these  trustees  was  to  raise  money  by 
voluntary  subscription  or  contribution,  select  and  purchase  sites,  superin- 
tend the  erection  of  school-houses,  and  hold  them  in  trust  for  school  uses. 
As  it  was  a  difficult  matter  to  raise  a  large  amount  of  money  in  this  wav 
for  such  pur[)oses,  (the  hurdeu  generally  had  to  be  borne  by  a  few  per- 
sons,) the  strictest  economy  had  to  be  exercised,  and  sites  selected  where 
they  could  be  had  for  the  least  money,  without  considering  the  conveni- 
ence or  adaptability  of  them  for  their  intended  uses.  Consequently  they 
were  mostly  poorly  chosen  and  out-of-the-way  places,  hard  by  a  public 
highway  or  upon  some  waste  ground  that  could  not  be  used  for  farming, 
and  nuide  no  suitable  play-giound.  The  trustees  did  not  hire  the  teachers. 
All  a  person  had  to  do  who  wished  to  become  a  teacher  was  to  get  per- 
mission from  the  trustees  for  to  use  the  house,  and  write  a  subscription 
heading,  if  he  was  able  to  do  it;  if  not,  he  could  easily  find  some  'squire 
who  would  do  it  for  him  according  to  form.  This  being  done,  he  had  only 
to  fix  his  rate  of  tuition,  which  was  from  one  dollar  and  fit\y  cents  to  two 
dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  quarter,  (three  months  or  seventy-two  days,) 
and  secure  the  names  of  a  sufficient  number  of  chiUlren.     Of  course,  the 
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larger  the  number  the  better  it  paid  ;  but  as  a  financial  venture,  the  risks 
were  not  so  great  as  some  might  imagine.  In  those  days  teachers  needed 
but  little,  as  they  generally  boarded  round.  There  were  no  high  board 
bills  to  be  met  at  the  end  of  the  month.  If  there  chanced  to  be  a  tavern 
or  grocery  store  within  reasonable  distance,  they  were  kept,  of  course,  by 
good-natured  felh  ws,  who  would  trust  to  sell  to  the  master  his  drinks  on 
'Hick  "  for  a  mou^h,  or  even  for  a  quarter,  knowing  that  the  first  money 
collected  would  be  used  in  wiping  out  the  old  score,  so  that  his  credit 
should  remain  unimpaired  when  he  wished  to  start  anew.  The  children 
of  poor  parents,  who  were  unable  to  pay  tuition  for  their  children  when 
sent  to  school,  which  was  very  seldom,  were  enrolled  as  paupers,  and 
their  tuition  collected  from  the  county  treasurer. 

In  1827,  a  school  was  opened  in  Mauch  Chunk,  by  Mrs.  Landers,  of 
New  Jersey,  and  another,  in  the  same  year,  by  Mrs.  Teeple,  in  her  own 
house.  Spelling,  reading,  and  writing,  were  the  only  branches  taught  in 
these  schools.  The  furniture  was  of  a  very  primitive  order,  consisting  of 
slab  benches  and  desks,  all  told.  About  the  same  time,  a  school  was 
opened  by  a  gentleman  named  Hunter,  in  a  building  owned  by  the  Lehigh 
company.  Mr.  Hunter  taught  all  the  common  English  branches,  and  the 
higher  mathematics,  particularly,  land  surveying.  Tuition  fees  were,  $2  50 
per  quarter.  This  school  was  kept  in  operation  until  1829,  when  the 
board  of  trustees  obtained  possession  of  an  old  slab-house,  near  the  upper 
end  of  the  town,  which  was  fitted  up  and  furnished  with  slab  furniture, 
after  the  rustic  order  of  architecture,  with  no  blackboards,  wall  maps, 
mottoes,  or  any  other  ornaments  to  decorate  the  rough,  gloomy  walls,  and 
cheer  the  minds  of  the  pupils.  James  Nowlins,  a  native  of  Ireland,  was 
the  fortunate  master  who  secured  the  honored  privilege  to  teach  first  in 
the  new  school-house.  He  was  a  gentleman  of  fine  literary  attainments. 
This  school,  with  its  teacher,  became  famous  as  the  "  Alma  Mater  "  of  a 
large  number  of  the  prominent  men  of  the  State,  among  whom  are  the 
Hon,  John  Leisenring;  Robert  Sa3^re,  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  railroad;  S. 
Roberts,  of  the  North  Penn  railroad;  A.  Leisenring,  cashier  I'irst  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Mauch  Chunk  ;  R.  Q.  Butler,  Esq.,  a  prominent  public 
spirited  schoolman,  and  secretary  of  the  Mauch  Chunk  school  board,  and 
Rothermel,  Pennsylvania's  great  artist  and  author  of  the  great  Gettys- 
burg painting.  It  was  a  mixed  school,  composed  of  male  and  female 
pupils,  numbering  over  a  hundred,  many  of  whom  came  quite  a  distance, 
thinking  it  quite  a  privilege  to  be  permitted  to  sit  under  the  teachings  of 
so  great  a  master.  All  the  Common  English  branches,  and  some  of  the 
higher,  were  taught.  He  would  allow  no  dull  scholars  to  remain  in  school. 
When  he  chanced  to  get  hold  of  such  an  unfortunate  one,  he  would  tell 
him  at  once,  "What  God  has  denied  you,  I  cannot  give  you ;  take  your 
books,  and  go  home."  The  chief  instrument  for  inflicting  punishment, 
was  a  short  hickory  club,  with  leather  thongs  fastened  to  one  end,  which 
the  professor  called  his  "taws."     The  relator  of  this,  who  was  one  of 
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those  fortunate  pupils,  says,  '"while  telling  this,  my  back  itches,  and  the 
hairs  on  my  head  bristle  up  like  a  porcupine's  quills,  while  the  ghost  of 
Jimmy  Nowlins,  with  his  "taws"  in  hand,  seem  to  rise  up  before  me." 
So  deep  and  lasting  were  the  impressions  made  on  the  minds  (or,  perhaps, 
rather  on  the  backs)  of  his  pupils,  that  after  a  half  century  has  passed 
away,  and  almost  everything  else  of  those  early  days  has  passed  into  ob- 
livion, they  remain  as  fresh  and  vivid  in  the  mind  as  if  they  were  of  but 
yesterday's  occurrence.  This  school  was  kept  in  successful  operation 
until  the  adoption  of  the  public  school  system,  in  1835.  At  this  time  the 
schools,  generally,  were  in  a  poor  condition.  The  houses  were  small,  and 
nearly  all  of  logs,  very  simple  in  construction.  The  logs  were  hewn  on 
two  sides,  notched  at  the  ends,  and  then  laid  up  with  the  notched  ends 
resting  crosswise  upon  each  other,  and  the  chinks  filled  with  short  pieces 
of  wood,  and  roughly  plastered  with  clay  mortar.  The  ceilings  were  low, 
and  made  of  unplaned  culliugs  laid  upon  roughly  hewn  joists.  Light  was 
admitted,  generally,  through  three  small  windows  of  six  or  eight  lights, 
each,  eight  by  ten  inches  in  size.  Benches  and  desk?  were  made  from  slabs 
resting  upon  four  or  six  legs,  the  number  depending  on  the  length.  No 
blackboards  adorned  the  rude  walls  of  these  ancient  halls  of  lore.  The 
heating  apparatus  consisted  of  some  old  cast-otf  wood-burning  stove, 
purchased  from  the  scrap  pile  of  some  iron-monger.  The  wood  was  pur- 
chased by  the  teacher,  and  an  extra  charge  added  to  the  tuition  fees  for  it. 
Some  of  the  larger  boys  were  detailed  each  day  to  cut  wood  for  the  next 
succeeding  day.  The  houses  were  either  deficient  in  smoke  flues,  or  alto- 
gether without  them  ;  hence,  the  stove-pipe  had  to  answer  a  double  purpose. 
In  order  to  save  pipe,  it  was  usually  made  to  pass  through  the  ceiling, 
(lotl  tloor,)  where  the  smoke  was  left  to  find  its  way  out  through  the 
chinks,  or  be  forced  down  into  the  school-room.  At  best,  these  flues  were 
were  often  defective,  causing  a  poor  draft,  and  the  wood  green,  in  conse- 
quence of  which,  the  school-room  was  frequently  filled  with  smoke,  to 
the  great  annoyance  of  teacher  and  pupils.  The  neighbors  would  some- 
times take  advantage  of  this  by  getting  the  teachers  to  smoke  their  pork 
and  beef  for  them  in  the  school-house. 

The  early  settlers  of  East  Penn  ,<ind  Towamensing  were,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, Germans,  or  their  descendants,  and  of  the  Lutheran  and  Re- 
formed religious  persuasions ;  and  as  it  was  their  custom  in  those  days,  they 
built  a  school-house,  in  connection  with  each  church,  for  the  use  of  the  organ- 
ist or  choir  leader.  One  room  in  each  of  these  houses  was  fitted  up  for  a 
school-room,  and  the  organist,  no  matter  how  limited  his  education  might 
be  in  other  branches,  was  considered  the  school-master.  These  were 
called  "Church  schools,"  and  were  almost  entirely  confined  to  teaching 
the  German  language,  reading,  and  writing.  Books  used,  were,  primer. 
Psalter,  New  Testament,  and  catechism.  In  1834,  when  the  free  school 
act  was  passed  by  the  Legislature,  there  were  twenty-eight  schools  within 
tlie  limits  of  what  is  now  called  Carbon  count  v.     Manv  of  the  teachers 
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emploj^ed  were  poorly  qualified  to  teach.  In  the  rural  districts,  the 
schools  were  kept  open  only  three  or  four  months  in  a  year,  and  that  in 
the  winter,  when  it  was  impossible  for  small  children  to  get  to  school.  It 
was  thought  sufficient  for  girls  to  be  able  to  read  the  psalter  and  cate- 
chism. As  soon  as  that  was  attained,  they  were  kept  home  to  spin  and 
sew  during  the  winter,  and  work  on  the  farms  during  the  summer. 

After  the  adoption  of  the  free  school  system,  which,  be  it  said  to  the 
credit  of  the  people,  was  soon  after  the  passage  of  the  act  by  the  Legis- 
lature, the  old  school-houses,  which  were  suitably  located  and  considered  fit 
for  use,  were  obtained  by  the  directors  of  the  public  schools  as  gilts  from 
the  people,  or  by  purchase.     Progress,  under  the  new  system,  was  very 
slow.     It  was  a  new  departure,  on  which  public  opinion  was  divided.    Suc- 
cess depended  very  much  then,  as  now,  upon  the  boards  of  directors  in 
the  various  districts.     The  sparsely  settled  and  rugged,  mountainous  sur- 
face of  the  county,  made  it  very  difficult  to  locate  schools,  so  that,  with  a 
reasonable  number,  all  could  be  conveniently  accommodated.     It  required 
judgment,  as  well  as  nerve,  on  the  part  of  the  friends  of  the  new  system, 
to  overcome  all  these  difficulties  in  the  face  of  a  considerable  opposition. 
This  was,  however,  confined  chiefly  to  the  agricultural  portions  of  the 
county.     ''  One  of  the  first  public  school-houses  that  is  to  be  met  with  in 
the  State,  outside  of  Philadelphia,  is  found  at  Mauch  Chunk.     Her  schools 
are  well  managed."     {Rupp's  History  of  Carbon  County.)     "  The  people 
of  Mauch  Chunk  are  remarkable  for  their  industry,  enterprise,  intelli- 
gence, and  hospitality.     A  splendid  edifice  erected  at  Mauch  Chunk,  for 
public  school  purposes,  will  vie  with  any  building  of   the  kind  in  the 
State."     (  Historical  Collections  of  Pennsylvania.)     In  the  mining  and 
lumbering  portions  of  the  county  the  free  system  of  schools  grew  rapidly 
into  public  favor.     In  1843,  when  the  county  was  organized,  all  the  town- 
ships within  its  limits  had  adopted  it,  and  had  schools  in  active  operation. 
In  1844,  there  were  three  schools  in  operation  at  the  mines  on  Summit 
Hill.     Nesquehoning,  Ilockport,  Beaver  Meadow,  and  Weatherly,  all  had 
flourishing  schools.     The  spirit  of  progress  seems  to  have  caught  the  fire, 
and   began  to  show  signs  of  educational  life  in  the  agricultural  districts, 
which  are  alwaj'^s  slow  to  move.     Friends  of  the  cause  were  elected  for 
directors.     The  townships  were  divided  into  sub-districts.     Old  houses 
were  re-modeled,  and  new  ones  built  where  it  was  deemed  necessary-.     As 
the  population  increased,  new  sub-districts  were  created,  and  new  and  im- 
proved houses  erected,  to  meet  the  growing  demands  of  the  schools.     The 
first  tri-ennial  convention  of  directors  met  in  Mauch  Chunk,  on  the  first 
Monday  in  June,  1854,  and  elected  J.  H.  Siewers,  a  gentleman  of  culture 
and  experience  in  teaching,  to  the  office  of  county  superintendent.     Mr. 
Siewers  was  a  warm  friend  of  the  public  school  S3-stem,  and  by  his  indom- 
itable energj-  during  his  term  of  office,  (three  years.)  did  much  to  break 
down  whatever  prejudices  existed  against  it,  by  visiting  schools,  giving  ad- 
vice to  teachers,  holding  public  meetings,  and  addressing  the  people  on 
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the  importance  of  more  liberal  means  for  the  education  of  the  j-oung. 
"We  must  have  better  houses  ami  better  teachers,  if  we  expect  to  receive 
all  the  benefits  contemplated  by  the  law."  At  the  expiration  of  the  first 
three  jears  of  the  county  superintt-mleuey  the  number  of  free  schools  had 
increased  from  fiftj'-six  to  sixty -five,  an  increase  of  sixteen  jxir  centum  for 
the  term.  The  houses  were  greatly  improved,  and  the  schools  more  etfi- 
cient  in  every  respect.  Mr.  Siewers  was  succeeded,  in  1857,  by  Thomas 
L.  Foster,  Esquire,  a  gentleman  of  excellent  literary  attainments,  (a  law- 
yer bj'  profession.)  Mr.  Foster  held  the  oflBce  for  two  successive  terms. 
The  schools  continued  to  imi)rove  under  his  supervision.  He  gave  more 
attention  to  improvement  in  lioiises,  ventilation,  furniture,  methods  of  in- 
struction, aud  better  classification  of  schools.  Mr.  Foster,  after  six  years' 
service  in  the  office,  retired  with  the  kindly  feelings  and  good  wishes  of 
teachers  and  directors  accompan3-ing  him.  lie  was  succeeded,  in  180-3,  by 
the  iiresent  incumbent,  l\.  F.  llolfjrd.  The  number  of  schools  had  in- 
creased from  sixty-five  to  ninety-six,  but  up  to  this  time  no  attention  had 
been  given  to  grading  an}*  of  them.  Mr.  Foster,  in  his  last  annual  re- 
port, says :  '"  There  are  no  graded  sciiools  in  the  county-.  The  nearest 
approach  to  it  is  in  the  towns  aud  villages.  Where  two  or  more  schools  are 
required  near  each  other,  some  efibrt  is  made  by  directors  to  distribute 
the  pupils  among  the  schools  according  to  their  advancement,  but  a 
regular  system  of  examinations  and  gradations  from  a  lower  to  a  higher 
school  has  not  been  adopted.  Admissions  aud  advancements  are  made  by 
orders  from  the  secretaries,  and  upon  recommendations  from  teachers. 
This  S3'stem  is  adopted  in  Mauch  Chunk  borough,  part  of  East  Mauch 
Chunk,  at  Summit  Ilill,  Nesqifehoning,  Weatherlv,  and  Beaver  Meadow. 
The  other  schools  are  neither  graded,  nor,  in  the  modcni  sense,  classified." 
District  institutes  were  held  in  all  the  districts  where  it  was  practica- 
ble. Up  to  this  timo  no  effort  had  been  made  to  organize  a  count)-  insti- 
tute. In  the  fall  of  18C4,  a  call  was  issued  b)'  the  county  superintendent 
to  the  teachers,  directors,  and  other  friends  of  education,  to  meet  in  con- 
vention at  Mauch  Chunk,  to  adopt  measures  to  secure  a  better  cooperation 
of  the  educational  forces  of  the  county,  which  resulted  in  the  i)ermanent 
organization  of  a  "  county  teachers'  institute,"  having  for  its  object  the 
moral  and  intellectual  culture  of  its  members,  and  the  general  advance- 
ment of  the  educational  interests  of  the  county.  It  has  continued  to 
grow  in  favor  with  both  teachers  and  directors,  and  has  done  much  towards 
elevating  the  teacher's  profession  and  in  promoting  the  cause  of  popular 
education.  Among  the  noticeable  signs  of  educational  progress,  may  be 
mentioned :  First.  Improvement  in  school-houses,  furnitur»>,  and  school- 
grounds.  In  1803  there  were  only  two  first-class  school-houses  in  the 
county:  one  at  Mauch  Chunk  and  one  at  Kockport.  Now  we  hare  two 
in  Mauch  Chunk,  one  at  Summit  Ilill,  one  at  Weatherly,  one  at  East 
Mauch  Chunk,  one  at  Parryville,  one  at  Weissport,  and  one  at  Lehighton. 
Packerton  independent  district  has  an  excellent  new  brick  school-house, 
9  School  Report. 
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received  as  a  present  from  the  Honorable  Asa  Packer ;  all  furnished  with 
improved  patent  furniture.  There  are  also  a  number  of  very  good  houses, 
well  furnished,  in  some  of  the  agricultural  districts.  Second.  The  schools,  in 
all  the  districts  where  it  is  practicable,  are  graded.  Mauch  Chunk  has  an 
excellent  high  school,  with  Professor  Barber  as  principal.  Mauch  Chunk 
township  has  a  central  high  school,  which  is  meeting  with  much  favor.  Many 
school  rooms  have  been  adorned  with  maps,  charts,  globes,  mottoes,  dic- 
tionaries, &c.,  to  aid  teachers  and  pupils  in  their  work.  Third.  Higher  cul- 
ture in  teachers,  with  improved  methods  of  instruction.  Literature,  music, 
and  drawing  are  beginning  to  receive  considerable  attention  in  some  of 
the  schools.  Whatever  of  prejudices  may  have  existed  in  the  minds  of 
men  in  reference  to  the  free  school  system,  have  been  dispelled  by  the  irre- 
sistible tidal  wave  of  light  and  knowledge  flowing  from  the  great  free 
school  sj^stem  as  its  fountain  source. 

This  brief  and  imperfect  sketch  would  be  still  more  so,  if  I  failed  to 
say  that  the  people  of  Carbon  county  owe  a  debt  of  lasting  gratitude  to 
such  men  as  R.  Q.  Butler,  General  J.  D.  Bertolette,  Fisher  Hazard,  Doctor 
N.  B.  Keber,  Judge  Amer,  Charles  Mendson,  J.  J.  Kemerer,  Paul  Kresge,  the 
late  Anthony  Schneider  and  James  Anthony,  for  their  untiring  zeal  in 
laboring  for  the  good  of  the  public  schools.  While  the  public  schools 
have  had  such  a  grand  march  of  progress,  private  eflforts  were  made,  at 
diflferent  times,  to  establish  schools,  but  have  not  succeeded  in  making 
them  permanent.  In  1832,  a  stock  company  was  formed  for  the  purpose 
of  starting  a  school.  The  stocks  were  sold,  a  house  purchased  and  neatly 
fitted  up  for  school  uses,  (Park  Seminary,)  and  a  lady  of  high  literary 
attainments  and  experience  in  teaching  employed  to  take  charge  of  it.  It 
flourished  for  a  short  time,  and  then  closed  its  career  for  want  of  patron- 
age. Several  other  efforts,  of  a  similar  kind,  were  made  at  Mauch  Chunk, 
but  all  failed.  A  parochial  school  was  opened  in  connection  with  the 
Episcopal  church,  which  is  still  kept  open,  although  not  in  a  very  pros- 
perous condition.  Another  was  opened,  in  connection  with  the  Catholic 
church,  in  East  Mauch  Chunk,  which  is  well  patronized.  In  1853,  a  stock 
company  was  formed  at  Weissport,  under  the  title  of  "  Carbon  Academy 
and  Normal  School  Association."  A  house  was  purchased  and  remodeled 
into  an  elegant  school-house,  with  costly  furniture.  Professor  Eberhart,  a 
gentleman  of  culture  and  experience  in  teaching,  was  hired  to  take  charge 
of  it.  He  was  paid  a  monthly  salary  which,  with  the  other  current 
expenses,  was  to  be  paid  from  the  tuition  fees,  which  were  charged  and 
collected  from  each  pupil ;  the  balance  of  tuition  was  to  be  divided  among 
the  stockholders  in  the  shape  of  dividends.  After  a  seemingly  prosperous 
career  of  two  years,  an  investigation  of  the  finances  of  the  company 
showed  no  surplus  on  hand  to  be  divided,  but  a  debt  of  some  hundreds  of 
dollars  to  be  provided  for.  Prof.  Eberhart  resigned,  and  Pliny  Porter,  a 
man  of  only  ordinary  attainments,  succeeded  him.  Under  his  manage- 
ment, the  school  was  continued  another  year,  and  was  then  sold  at  public 
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auction  for  ■  the  debts.  R.  F.  Ilofford  became  the  purchaser.  The  house 
was  refitted,  and  school  opened  May  1,  18(57,  with  ten  pupils.  It  grad- 
uall}^  gained  in  favor  with  the  people,  and  its  patronage  rapidly  increased. 
An  additional  teacher  was  employed.  In  iSG2  the  building  was  destroyed 
by  the  freshet  in  the  Lehigh  river,  and  rebuilt  the  same  year  in  Lehighton. 
In  18G7,  the  late  A.  S.  Christine  became  proprietor.  He  was  a  gentleman 
of  superior  abilities,  and  the  school  continued  its  prosperous  and  useful 
career  until  June,  1SG8,  when,  to  the  regret  of  its  patrons  and  educators  in 
general  through  the  count}"^,  it  was  closed  by  the  death  of  Professor  Christine. 
Several  attempts  have  since  been  made  to  reestablish  it,  but  all  failed. 

There  are  no  academies  or  any  other  schools,  and  never  have  been,  in 
the  county,  that  received  State  aid. 

For  much  of  the  above  information  I  am  under  obligations  to  the  fol- 
lowing gentlemen  :  Major  Robert  Klotz,  R.  Q.  Butler,  Thomas  Kemerer, 
Lewis  Ilaney,  Henry  Boyer,  and  Charles  Nunson,  Esquires. 


CENTRE  COUNTY— H.  Meyer. 

Centre  county  was  erected  by  act  of  Assembly  of  1800,  out  of  parts  of 
Mifflin,  Northumberland,  Lycoming,  and  Huntingdon  counties.  The  orig- 
inal townships  were  Upper  Bald  Eagle,  Lower  Bald  Eagle,  Centre,  Haines, 
Patton,  Potter,  and  Warrior  Mark.  In  1819  and  18:J0,  portions  of  Centre 
county  were  stricken  off,  and  became  parts  of  Lycoming  and  Clinton  coun- 
ties. Soon  after  the  erection  of  the  county,  the  names  of  some  of  the  original 
townships  were  changed,  and  new  townships  were  formed  time  to  time, 
but  a  detailed  description  of  these  changes  cannot  here  be  given  for  want 
of  space.  There  are  at  present  twenty-six  townships,  constituting,  with 
the  five  boroughs  of  the  county,  thirty-one  school  districts. 

Tfie  county  is  traversed  by  a  number  of  mountain  ranges,  whose  general 
direction  is  from  north-east  to  south-west,  between  which  lie  several  valleys 
remarkable  for  their  fertility  and  beauty  of  scenery.  Penns,  in  the  south- 
ern part.  Bald  Eagle,  in  the  northern.  Brush  and  Nittany  between  the  two 
former,  are  the  principal  of  these  valleys.  The  first  settlement  in  Centre 
county  was  made  about  the  year  ITOfi,  near  the  place  now  known  as  the 
"  Old  P^ort,"  Penn's  valley.  Bald  Eagle  valley  was  settled  two  years  later, 
near  the  present  site  of  Milesboi'g.  Tlie  early  settlers  suftVrod  many  hard- 
ships. Far  removed  from  other  settlements,  surrounded  by  wild  beasts 
and  hostile  bands  of  Indians,  they  were  obliged  to  devote  all  their  time 
and  energy  to  the  improvement  of  their  lands  and  the  protection  of  their 
homes.  So  that,  for  a  number  of  j-ears,  verj'  little  attention  was  given  to 
soiiool  mattei's. 

Firat    SchoolR. 

It  is  impossible  to  enumerate  all  the  log  cabins  that  wore  built  in  diirer- 
ent  parts  of  the  county  and  denominated  school-houses,  and  it  is  surpris- 
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ing  how  little  is  known,  oven  by  the  "oldest  inhabitants,"  of  the  date  of 
their  erection. 

The  first  school-house  in  Centre  county  was  situated  about  three  and 
a  half  miles  cast  of  the  Old  Fort,  Penn's  valley.  No  definite  information 
in  rcferennc  to  this  school  or  its  teachers  could  be  obtained.  The  house 
must  have  been  erected  a  hundred  years  ago.  Tn  the  eastern  end  of  the 
saras  valley,  Mr.  Jacob  Stover,  one  of  the  early  settlers,  "for  and  in  con- 
sideration of  promoting  literature  and  learning,  allowed,  on  the  15th  day 
of  December,  1780,  a  track  of  land  for  the  use  of  a  school  and  the  master 
thereof,  «fec.,"  and  a  double  house,  one  room  of  wliich  was  designed  for 
the  "  master  "  was  erected  on  this  tract  ( seven  acres  )  some  time  after,  but 
the  exact  date  could  not  be  ascertained.  This  school  was  the  only  one  in 
this  part  of  the  valley  for  a  number  of  years,  and  became  quite  famous. 
Soma  pupih  cam3  a  distanoa  of  thros  or  four  miles  to  attend  it.  The 
pastor  of  the  Jjutheran  denomination  seems  to  have  had  control  of  the 
school  to  some  extent.  The  land  is  still  held  in  trust,  but  the  present 
school  is  in  operation  under  the  free  school  system,  and  is  known  as 
"  Wolf's  school.  "  The  old  log  school-house  has  disappeared  long  ago, 
and  the  present  house  was  put  up  by  the  school  board  of  ECaine's  district. 
It  is  located  on  the  pike  two  miles  east  of  Aaronsburg.  At  Millheim,  both 
English  and  German  schools  were  opened  as  early  as  the  year  1797;  probably 
before  that  time.  The  first  school-house  was  located  on  the  lot  now  occu- 
pied b}'  Mr.  Jacob  Snook's  building.  The  first  school  in  the  western  section 
of  Penn's  Valley  was  held  in  a  private  hou3e,changed  into  a  school  house, 
situated  at  the  w^estern  end  of  Xittany  mountains,  near  the  present  village 
of  Lemont.  It  was  opened  about  the  j'car  1800.  The  teacher  was  a  Mr. 
Daniel  O'Brian,  who,  it  seems,  was  not  deficient  in  resources  to  meet  cer- 
tain emergencies;  for,  when,  on  a  certain  occasion  the  boys  "barred"  him 
out,  he  climbed  the  roof,dropped  brimstone  down  the  chimney,  and  smoked 
the  young  rebels  out  of  the  house.  South-west  of  this  place,  and  distant 
about  seven  miles,  is  located  Pine  Grove,  where  the  first  school  was  opened 
by  Mr.  Van  Horn,  in  1829.  The  first  school-house  erected  in  Brush 
Valley  was  located  on  lands  now  owned  by  William  Walker,  near  the  main 
road,  about  two  and  a  half  miles  east  of  the  present  village  of  llebersburg. 
It  was  built  about  the  3^ear  1800.  Like  all  the  school-houses  of  that 
period  it  was  built  of  logs,  and  furnished  with  slab-benches.  Frederick 
Gettig  and  Joseph  Hunt  were  the  first  teachers.  In  1796  the  lot  now  oc- 
cupied by  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  churches  of  Rebersbnrg  was  pur- 
chased "for  the  purpose  of  a  site  of  a  school  or  schools,  or  the  site  of  a 
church  or  churches.  "  and  a  double  school-house  was  built  on  it  about  the 
year  1806.  One  part  of  the  building  was  set  apart  for  the  use  of  the 
teacher  and  his  family,  but  afterwards  was  fitted  up  for  a  German  school, 
so  there  were  two  schools,  German  and  English,  in  the  same  building.  lu 
connection  with  his  duties  of  the  school-room,  the  teacher  was  required  to 
lead  singing  in  the  church  located  near  the  school-house.     Most  of  the 
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early  schools  in  German  districts  were  connected  with  the  church  to  some 
extent,  and  under  the  supervision  of  the  ministers.  This  custom  was 
brought  from  Germany.  At  Nittany  Hall,  Snydertown,  and  Elulilersburg, 
Nittany  valley,  schools  are  said  to  have  been  in  operation  about  the  3ear 
1812.  At  Bellofonte.  schools  must  have  been  in  existence  prior  to  ISOO, 
but  no  definite  date  could  be  obtained.  In  Bald  Eagle  valley  the  first 
school  was  established  within  the  present  limits  of  Milesburg.  The  house 
was  the  usual  log  structure,  and  was  standing  in  the  eastern  part  of  town 
near  the  present  school-house. 

When  the  house  was  built  is  not  known,  and  the  first  school  held  in  it, 
of  wjiich  there  is  any  definite  knowledge,  was  one  taught  by  a  Mr.  J.  D. 
McMuUen,  in  the  year  1800.  At  ^'  Plum  Grove,"  west  of  Milesburg,  three 
miles  and  a  half,  a  school  was  taught  by  James  Hall,  in  1813.  About  the 
same  period  Mr.  Hall  taught  at  Union\'ille,  McCormick's  run,  and  Dick's 
run.  Further  west,  at  Martha  Furnace  and  Port  Matilda,  schools  were 
in  existence  as  early  as  1812.  Near  the  present  borough  of  Howard,  a 
German  school  was  taught  by  S.  Garret,  in  an  old  log  church,  about  the 
year  1816.  An  English  school  was  in  existence,  about  the  same  time,  on 
the  nortii  side  of  Bald  Eagle  creek,  opposite  Howard.  The  building  was 
an  old  log  cabin,  and  among  the  first  teachers  are  named  James  Parkison 
and  Amos  Parker. 

Philipsburg,  situated  on  the  western  slope  of  the  Allegheny  mountains, 
was  founded  in  1704,  and  the  first  school,  about  which  any  definite  infor- 
mation could  be  obtained,  was  a  night  school,  taught  in  1819,  by  Charles 
Simler,  a  revolutionary  soldier,  who  came  over  with  Lafaj'ctte.  A  day 
school  was  soon  after  conducted,  in  her  own  dwelling,  by  Mrs.  McClaskey. 
Mr.  Ward,  an  English  gentleman,  a  3ear  or  two  later,  taught  a  night 
school  in  the  same  place.  lie  was  followed,  prior  to  1825,  b}'  John  Mat- 
thias, an  accomplished  scholar  from  Philadelphia.  These  latter  teachers 
held  their  schools  in  the  Union  church,  still  standing,  near  the  present 
public  school-house. 

Old  Method  of  Teaching. 

Spelling,  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  were  about  the  only  branches 
taught  before  the  adoption  of  the  common  school  system.  There  were  no 
vexatious  complications  of  scientific  j^rinciples  in  the  old  method  of  instruc- 
tion. It  was  by  constant  repetition,  in  a  hum-drum  way,  that  the  pupils  ac- 
quired a  meager  knowledge  of  the  few  branches  then  constituting  the  course 
of  study.  It  was  not  the  love  of  learning  that  lured  the  student  on  to  new 
conquests  in  science  and  literature.  The  master's  portentous  frown,  which 
greeted  inditferent  recitations,  was  about  the  onl}-  force  that  propelled  him 
slowly  forward. 

There  was  but  one  waj'  of  teaching  the  alphabet,  and  that  was  to  begin 
at  either  extreme,  and  name  all  the  letters  in  order  at  ever}'  recitation;  so 
that  after  a  time  the  pupil  could  repeat  it  both  wajs  from  memor}-.  and 
still  not  know  the  letters  separately.     Finally,  the  master  began  to  think 
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the  pupil  ought  to  kuow  his  letters,  became  impatient,  seized  him  by  the 
ear,  pointed  to  a  letter,  and  yelled,  "What  is  that  ?"  and  the  trembling  dis- 
ciple was  compelled  to  endure  the  torture  until  he  could  repeat  the  letters 
mentally  from  either  extreme,  whichever  would  be  the  most  convenient  to 
the  letter  under  the  master's  finger,  and  name  it.  Scholars  were  generally 
kept  in  the  alphabet  until  they  knew  all  the  letters,  if  it  did  require  several 
years' labor;  and  after  the  spelling  book  was  put  into  their  hands,  they 
were  obliged  to  go  through  it  many  times  before  taking  up  reading.  Read- 
ing was  nothing  more  than  calling  or  miscalling  the  words  of  a  lesson. 
The  teachers  knew  nothing  of  "  elementary  sounds,"  and,  of  course,  did  not 
attempt  to  give  an}'  drills  on  them.  Hence,  in  German  speaking  districts, 
they  seldom  succeeded  in  teaching  pupils  to  pronounce  certain  English 
words  correctly.  Meeting  such  words  in  an  exercise,  pupils  were  required 
to  pronounce  them  over  and  over,  and,  after  repeated  failures,  the  teacher 
would  dismiss  the  subject  by  calling  the  pupils  block-heads,  and  a  block- 
head there  was.  Writing  received  considerable  attention.  The  advanced 
pupils  were  in  the  habit  of  recording,  with  great  care,  the  solution  of  ques- 
tions in  written  arithmetic  in  blank-books  prepared  for  that  purpose.  These 
books  were  intended  to  be  highly  ornamental,  the  penmanshij)  being  of 
various  styles,  interspersed  with  drawings  of  animals — all  executed  in 
different  kinds  of  home-made  ink — black,  red,  yellow,  and  blue.  Yet,  if 
a  small  boy  so  far  forgot  himself — and  the  master — as  to  draw  a  picture 
on  his  slate,  he  was  severely  punished  for  his  heinous  crime.  In  arith- 
metic it  was  the  utmost  bound  of  the  pupil's  ambition  to  "  cipher  "  through 
the  "  double  rule  of  three."  There  were  no  classes ;  each  one  plodded  along 
by  himself  and  worked  for  the  answer  in  a  mechanical  wa}-  without  any 
effort  to  understand  the  principle  underlying  an  operation.  What  prob- 
lems he  could  not  "do,"  the  teacher  solved  for  him.  They  were  then  care- 
fully recorded  in  the  blank-book,  and  there  remained.  "  Spelling,  geo- 
graphy and  English  grammar  were  taught  out  of  one  text-book,  viz : 
Byerly's  Speller.  The  geography  consisted  in  naming  all  the  States  and 
their  capitals  then  in  the  Union,  and  grammar  in  defining  the  words  that 
are  pronounced  alike,  but  different  in  orthography  and  signification."  Ger- 
man was  taught  to  some  extent  in  nearly  all  the  schools  of  German  dis- 
tricts, and  in  some  as  late  as  the  year  ISOfi,  if  not  later.  Since  this  lan- 
guage has  been  abandoned  in  the  free  schools,  it  is  taught  in  night  schools 
occasionally.  The  Pennsylvanian  German  acquires  a  knowledge  of  this 
language  with  great  facility. 

The  selection  of  text-books  was  left  entirely  to  the  caprice  of  pupils 
and  patrons.  Hence,  there  were  nearly  as  many  different  classes  in  some 
branches  as  scholars.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  leading  text-books 
that  were  then  in  use  :  Spellers,  Byerly's  and  Cobb's  ;  Readers,  Juvenile 
Reader,  English  Reader,  and  the  Testament ;  Arithmetics,  Pike's,  Rose's, 
Smyly's,  and  Cobb's. 

The  ordinary  school  term  was  three  months.     Six  full  days  were  put  in 
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during  the  week.  Salary,  two  dollars  per  pupil  for  the  term.  Besides 
teaching,  it  was  the  teacher's  duty  in  some  localities  to  lead  singing  at 
church.  The  attendance  of  pupils  enrolled  was,  probably,  about  thirty-  or 
fort}-  per  centum.  Numbers  did  not  get  to  school  at  all.  This  poor  attend- 
ance was  owing  to  various  circumstances,  among  which  were,  indifference 
on  the  part  of  parents,  inconvenience  of  access,  uncomfortable  school- 
rooms, poor  teachers,  and  the  great  amount  of  manual  labor  required  to 
clear  lands,  improve  farms,  and  thresh  crops. 

Effect  of  the  Law  of  1809. 

The  law  for  the  education  of  poor  children  was  passed  April  4,  1809. 
There  was  more  philanthropy  in  it  than  wisdom.  Assessors  were  required 
to  take  a  census  of  ••  all  children  between  the  ages  of  five  and  twelve, 
whose  parents  were  unable  to  pay  their  schooling,''  thus  putting  both  pa- 
rents and  children  in  a  very  humiliating  position.  The  object  of  the  law 
was,  therefore,  not  fully  realized,  for  the  reason  that  the  poor  possessed  as 
keen  a  sense  of  delicacy  as  the  rich,  and  would  rather  bring  up  their  chil- 
dren in  ignorance  than  be  classed  among  paupers.  This  discrimination 
between  the  rich  and  the  poor  engendered  a  spirit  of  caste  among  the 
scholars,  which  environed  the  teacher  with  perplexing  diflSculties — ''  for 
the  purse-proud  ones  despised  the  paupers,  and  would  not  associate  with 
them."  Yet,  notwithstanding  this  defect,  the  law  accomplished  some 
good.  There  are  not  a  few  citizens  to-day,  and  among  them  some  that  oc- 
cupy prominent  positions,  whose  names  may  be  found  on  lists  of  poor 
children,  returned  by  assessors,  and  who  received  part  of  their  education 
as  such,  though  they  would  nowhardl}'  wish  to  acknowledge  it. 

In  certain  localities  the  law  of  1S09  prepared  the  way  for  the  adoption 
of  the  school  system  submitted  to  the  people  under  the  legislation  of 
1834  and  1835.  The  necessity  of  the  education  of  the  poor,  as  well  as 
the  rich,  was  recognized  by  the  majority  of  the  people,  and,  as  the  former 
law  was  unpopular,  for  reasons  already  stated,  the  latter  was  accepted,  be- 
cause it  made  provision  for  the  education  of  all,  without  making  any 
odious  distinctions  between  rich  and  poor. 

It  is  found,  in  comparing  the  number  of  poor  children  reported  by  the 
assessors  with  those  actually  sent,  that  a  very  small  proportion  got  to  school. 
The  teacher  of  that  period,  however,  was  eager  to  enroll  them,  for  the 
county  paid  their  tuition,  and  the  money  was  certain.  From  1810  to  1843 
Centre  county  expended  $9,686  68  for  the  education  of  poor  children. 
The  following  is  a  copy  of  a  bill  for  tuition  presented  to  the  count}-  com- 
missioners for  payment : 
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"Walker  Township,  Nov.  29,  1810. 

Centre  County,  Dr. 

To  Robert  McBride,  School- Master, 

To  the  Tuition  of  James  and  Kitty  Ekin,  Samuel  and  Jane  Young,  poor 
children,  viz : 

James  Ekin,  5G  days,  at  3  cts.  P.  D., $1  G8 

Kitty  Ekin,  56  days,  at  3  cts.  P.  D., 1  G8 

Samuel  Young,  40  days,  at  3  cts.  P.  D., 1  20 

Jane  Young,  37  days,  at  3  cts.  P.  D., 1   11 

To  one-half  quire  of  paper  for  Jane  Young, 15^ 

Total  amount, 5  82^ 

That  the  above  mentioned  Poor  children  are  learning  to  Spell,  Read,  and 
■write  the  English  with  Robert  McBride,  is  hereby  certified,  by 

John  McCalmont, 
Wm.  Smith." 

It  seems  that  in  certain  districts  public  sentiment  was  unfavorable  to 
schools,  judging  from  the  following  election  return,  on  file  at  the  com- 
missioners' oflSce: 

"At  a  miting  belt  at  the  house  of  Anthony  Kleckner,  Sr.,  of  Login  town- 
ship, Saturday,  the  26th  Day  of  March,  1825,  for  the  Purpose  of  Detarmin- 
ing  wether  ther  shoult  a  School  or  no  School  and  it  appears  by  the  votes 
that  there  was  Thirty  Three  votes  for  no  School  and  no  votes  for  the 
School  therefore  it  appeareth  that  there  will  be  no  school  certifycd  by  us 
the  writer  signed  as  J  udgcs  of  said  miting  the  Day  and  year  above  men- 
tioned. 

the  Clark  Frederick  Freidley)  j^^^o-eg  » 

John  Barneb.  Anthony  Kleckner,  i         ° 

Common  School  System. 

The  Department,  in  its  general  history,  will  undoubtedly  give  a  full  de- 
scription of  every  thing  connected  with  the  common  school  system,  and  it 
is  not  deemed  necessary  here  to  allude  to  the  causes  which  led  to  legisla- 
tion on  this  subject,  nor  to  define  the  nature  of  the  law  creating  the  system, 
and  note  the  changes  in  its  provisions  that  have  been  made  from  time  to 
time.  This  sketch  will,  therefore,  be  limited  to  a  brief  record  of  the  adop- 
tion and  progress  of  the  public  schools  in  this  county.  The  system  was 
accepted  when  submitted  to  the  people.  No  active  efforts  in  the  direction  of 
free  schools  were  made  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  law  of  1834  and  1835 ; 
but  the  consummation  of  this  act  was  the  signal  for  numerous  men  of 
generous  hearts  and  comprehensive  ideas  to  rally  round  the  banner  of  in- 
telligence and  contend  valiantly,  in  the  fierce  struggle  that  followed,  for 
the  adoption  of  the  free  school  system.  In  general,  the  poor  were  in  favor 
of  the  schools,  and  the  rich,  on  whom  would  rest  the  burden  of  heavy 
taxes,  voted,  with  few  exceptions,  against  the  system. 
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Under  the  law  of  1834,  the  county  commissioners  were  required  to  call, 
and  meet  in  joint  convention,  delegates  from  the  different  townships  of  the 
county,  to  take  into  consideration  the  question  of  acceptance  of  the  com- 
mon school  system.  But  the  action  of  the  convention  was  not  final,  for 
the  question  was  subsequently  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  citizens  of  the 
several  districts.  The  following  copy  of  the  minutes  of  three  successive  an- 
nual conventions  will  show  what  action  was  takon  by  tliat  body  in  relation 
to  this  subject : 

"Bellefonte,  Pa.,  November  ^,  1S34. 

Met  agreeably  to  adjournment,  in  conjunction  with  the  delegates  chosen 
according  to  the  third  section  of  the  act  of  Assembly,  entitled  an  act  to 
establish  a  general  system  of  education  by  common  schools.  The  meeting 
was  organized  by  appointing  Reverend  David  McKinny  president,  and 
Doctor  Curtin,  Secretary. 

The  following  named  delegates  appeared  from  their  respective  districts, 
and  upon  the  question.  Shall  an  appropriation  be  made  for  the  support  of 
common  schools  ?  voted  as  follows  : 

Yeas — Doctor  C.  Curtin,  Bellefonte;  Thomas  Watson,  Boggs;  George 
Boal,  Ferguson;  Samuel  Cowperthwaite,  Howard;  John  Shieids,  Lamar; 
John  Adams,  Fatten  ;  A.  R.  Waite,  Rush  ;  AVilliam  Furcy,  Spring  ;  David 
McKiiniey,  Walker — 9. 

Nays — Dnniel  Kline,  Gregg;  George  ITubler,  Haines ;  Robert  Elder, 
Halfmoon ;  Paul  Frantz,  Logan;  Doctor  Samuel  Strohccker,  Miles;  David 
Love,  Potter — (>. 

Bald  lOtigle  sent  no  delegate.  The  tax  for  the  support  of  the  schools 
was  fixed  at  one  and  one  half  mills. 

The  second  meeting  of  the  convention  occurred  May  4,  1835.  The 
vote  on  approi^riation  resulted  as  follows  ; 

Yeas — John  Harris,  Bellefonte  ;  Henry  Yarnel,  Boggs  ;  Samuel  IIn3-es, 
Bald  Fugle;  John  Mitchell,  Ferguson;  James  B.  Moore,  Lamar;  James 
Laurimore,  Spring.  Howard,  Patton,  Walker,  and  Rush  districts  did  not 
Bend  any  delegates,  but  were  assumed  to  stand  the  same  as  the  year  be- 
fore—10. 

Nays — George  Hubler,  Haines ;  John  Walker,  Miles ;  David  Love, 
Potter.  Gregg,  Halfmoon,  and  Logan  districts  sent  no  delegates,  and 
were  counted  as  the  year  before — fi. 

The  t^ix  w;is  fixed  at  one  nnd  one  half  mills — snnie  as  the  previous  j'car. 
It  was  decided  that  the  district  elections  should  be  held  Mny  23,  1835. 

The  third,  and  last,  convention  of  this  kind  was  held  May  2,  183G,  of 
which  (Jeucral  Joseph  Miles  was  president,  and  John  M.  Rankin,  sccixs 
tary.     The  vote  resulted  as  follows  : 

Yeas — Joseph  Miles,  Boggs;  Hugh  McFaddcn,  Bald  Eagle;  J.  M. 
Rankin,  Ferguson  ;  George  Boal,  Harris  ;  J.  B.  Shugart,  Halfmoon  ;  Sam- 
uel Cowperthwaite,   llo>vard;    J.  B.  Moore,  Lamar;    John    Nefi',   Potter; 
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Silas  B.  Turner,  Patton ;  Henry  Vandyke,  Spring ;  J.  L.  McCalmont, 
Walker.     Bellefonte  borough  and  Rush  district  sent  no  delegates — 13. 

Nays — Philip  Wolfort,  Miles.  Haines,  Logan,  and  Gregg  sent  no  del- 
egates— 4. 

The  Delegates  agreed  on  a  tax  of  three  mills,  and  appointed  May  21, 
1836,  for  the  district  meetings.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  commissioners 
did  not  vote  at  any  of  these  joint  conventions. 

The  common  schools  went  into  operation  in  the  following  districts  in 
1835:  Bellefonte,  Boggs,  Bald  Eagle,  Ferguson,  Howard,  Patton,  Rush, 
Spring,  Walker,  and  Lamar.  Potter  and  Halfmoon  accepted  in  1836.  Lo- 
gan became  a  part  of  Clinton  count}'  in  1839,  and  there  continued  its 
struggle  against  schools.  Miles  accepted  in  1838,  voted  "no  schools  "  by 
one  hundred  and  sixteen  against  eightj'-seven  in  1840;  adopted  the  system 
permanently  in  1843.  The  vote  of  Haines,  in  1838,  stood  one  hundred  and 
fourteen  for,  and  one  hundred  and  sixtj'-seven  against  schools;  in  1839, 
thirty-three  for,  and  one  hundred  and  eighty-seven  against;  in  1840,  sixty- 
two  for,  two  hundred  and  three  against;  in  1841,  thirteen  for,  one  hundred 
and  sixty-four  against.  The  schools  went  into  operation  finally  in  the  fall 
of  1849,  and  the  district  forfeited  about  $4,600  of  State  appropriation, 
which  had  accumulated  from  year  to  3'ear.  Penn  district,  which  was 
erected  out  of  Haines  and  Gregg,  in  1845,  accepted  the  free  schools  in  1847. 
Gregg  accepted  the  system  in  1838,  as  appears  from  a  record  of  an  election 
held  March  16, 1838,  showing  that  one  hundred  and  two  votes  were  cast  in 
favor,  and  one  hundred  against.  Yet,  for  the  school  year  ending  1839,  the 
district  received  from  the  county  the  sum  of  eightj'-eight  dollars  and  sev- 
enty-seven cents,  for  the  education  of  poor  children,  and  the  schools  did 
not  go  into  operation,  probably,  until  the  fall  of  1839,  and  then  only  tem- 
porarily, for,  in  1840.  the  system  was  again  rejected  by  a  majority  of  eighty- 
two  votes  out  of  a  total  of  two  hundred  and  twenty-eight.  The  schools 
went  into  operation  permanently  in  1846. 

Since  the  introduction  of  the  present  system  of  public  instruction,  school 
matters  have  undergone  a  complete  revolution.  We  have  better  school- 
houses  and  furniture ;  text-books  have  been  greatly  improved ;  the  class- 
ification of  schools  is  established  on  a  truer  basis ;  and  our  teachers  re- 
ceive higher  salaries,  and  enjo}'  better  opportunities  for  professional  train- 
ing— afforded  by  the  State  normal  schools,  county  institutes,  and  pedagog- 
ical literature,  and  are  in  general  superior  to  the  masters  of  the  old  regime. 
There  is,  also,  a  better  sentiment,  among  the  masses,  in  relation  to  educa- 
tion. These,  and  other  advantages  that  might  be  named,  have  been  gained 
by  friends  of  education  in  the  struggle  with  ignorance,  but  the  victory  is 
not  complete,  there  are  still  other  worlds  to  conquer. 

Statistics  in  relation  to  school  matters  prior  to  1854  are  neither  full  nor 
accurate.  A  few  items  gleaned  from  reports  at  the  oflBce  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, Harrisburg,  and  other  sources,  will  here  be  presented,  which,  in  con- 
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nection  with  a  statistical  table  appended  to  this  sketch",  wiU  give  a  general 
idea  of  the  growth  of  the  school  system  from  1835  to  the  present  year. 

In  183G  there  were  reported  to  the  department  sixty  schools,  as  follows: 
Bellefonte,  four ;  Boggs,  ten  :  Bald  Eagle,  four ;  Ferguson,  five  ;  Harris, 
seven;  Howard  seven;  I.amar.six:  Potter. four;  Spring,  six:  Walker. seven. 
But  several  of  the  accepting  and  all  the  non-accptiug  districts  are  not  in- 
cluded in  the  foregoing.  Halfmoon  reported  in  1837,  three  and  one  half 
schools;  Patton,  two  and  one  half;  Rush,  two;  and  Gregg,  in  1838,  nine. 
These  last  probably  had  about  the  same  number  of  schools  in  1836.  The 
number  of  schools  of  the  rest  of  the  districts,  in  1836,  were,  as  near  as  could 
be  ascertained,  as  follows:  Haines,  four:  Miles,  four;  Logan,  five:  making 
a  total  of  about  ninety  schools  for  the  county  in  1836,  The  average  salary 
of  male  teachers  for  the  year  ending  June,  1841.  was  $19  80  ;  female  teach- 
ers, $11  22.  That  part  of  the  statistical  report  relating  to  Centre  county 
for  the  year  ending  June,  1850,  is  here  presented  in  full,  as  all  the  districts 
had  then  accepted  the  system,  and  the  statements  are,  therefore,  more  re- 
liable than  those  of  previous  years. 

For  this  3'ear,  (1850,)  were  reported  twenty-two  districts,  one  hundred 
and  twenty-six  schools,  one  hundred  and  nineteen  male,  and  twelve  female 
teachers,  three  thousand  eight  hundred  and  two  male,  and  two  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  two  female  scholars  ;  the  average  salary  of  male  teachers 
was  $19  26  per  month,  of  female  teachers,  $14  40:  cost  of  teaching  each 
scholar  per  month  was  forty-one  cents  ;  tax  levied,  $12,035  90 ;  State  appro- 
priation, $2,066  86 ;  cost  of  instruction  was  $1,008  91 ;  fuel  and  contingen- 
cies, $768  78  ;  school-houses,  building,  &c.,  $2,373  60. 

The  County  Institote. 

Institutes  were  organized  in  certain  districts  as  early  as  the  year  l'^46. 
In  this  year,  0.  T.  Noble,  W.  M.  Snyder,  E,  Pletcher,  and  others,  teachers 
of  Liberty  district,  formed  an  "association  for  mutual  improvement  in  the 
science  of  teaching."  As  to  the  place  of  the  first  meeting  of  the  county 
institute,  there  are  contradictory  opinions.  Some  claim  that  it  was  or- 
ganized at  Pinegrove,  others  that  it  originated  from  a  district  institute 
organized  at  Oak  Hall.  The  following  sketch,  given  by  Mr.  Thomas  Hola- 
han,  who  was  a  teacher  at  the  time,  and  superintendent  several  3'ears  later, 
seems  to  be  the  most  authentic. 

*'The  first  teachers'  institute  held  in  Centre,  or,  perhaps,  in  the  State, 
was  organized  at  Oak  Hall,  in  Harris  township,  in  1852.  Its  originators 
were  W.  G.  Waring,  of  Tyrone  :  Doctor  J.  M.  Blair,  of  Unionville  : 
Doctor  J.  G.  Hartswick,  of  Clearfield  ;  Judge  Orwis,  of  this  judicial  dis- 
trict ;  O.  T.  Noble,  of  Lock  Haven  ;  David  Heckendorn,  former  superin- 
tendent of  Union  county,  and  myself.  Our  first  sessions  were  stoutly  op- 
posed by  the  school  board,  on  the  ground  that  our  meetings  were  concocted 
plans  to  advance  teachers'  wages,  which  were  then  so  frisrhtfully  high  as 
to  command  twentv  dollars  a  month,  for  four  months."     There  was.  how- 
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evcr,an  institute  organized  at  Pinegrove,  in  an  adjoining  district,  in  the  same 
year.  Mr.  Noble  was  president,  and  was  also  a  member  of  the  Oak  Hall 
institute.  Doctor  J.  D.  Wingate  was  secretary.  Neither  of  these  associa- 
tions seem  to  have  assumed  any  higher  dignity,  at  that  time,  than  that  of 
district  institutions ;  but  to  either  the  one  or  the  other,  or,  more  likely,  to 
both  jointly,  must  be  ascribed  the  honor  of  being  the  origin  of  the  county 
institute.  Besides  the  persons  already  named,  Mr.  George  W.  Haines  is 
mentioned  as  being  one  of  the  founders  of  the  institute ;  and  Samuel 
Baker,  Professor  J.  E.  Thomas,  and  Reverend  D.  M.  Wolf,  were  among 
its  staunchest  friends  and  supporters  at  a  later  period- 

The  County  IVormal  School. 

A  county  normal  school  has  been  in  existence  in  this  county  since  1866. 
It  was  organized  by  superintendent  Magee,  at  Rcbcrsburg,  where  six 
annual  sessions  were  held.  In  18T2,  1873,  and  in  1874,  the  school  was 
held  at  Centre  Hall,  and  in  1875,  1876,  and  1877  at  Milesburg. 

The  County  Saperintcndency. 

The  superintendency  was  established  in  1854,  and  the  first  officer  elected 
in  Centre  county  was  Doctor  W.  J.  Gibson,  who  served  one  term  at  a  salary 
of  $600. 

J.  I.  Burrell  was  elected  ixi  1857,  and  served  one  term  at  a  salary  of 
$800. 

Thomas  Holahan  was  elected  in  1860,  and  ser^'ed  one  term  at  a  salary 
of  S500.     Was  reelected  in  1863,  with  a  salary  of  $600. 

R.  M.  Magee  succeeded  Mr.  Holahan,  in  1866,  and  served  three  terms, 
receiving  a  salary  of  $700  for  the  first  year,  and  $1200  a  j-ear  for  the  rest 
of  his  time. 

The  present  incumbent  was  elected  in  1875 — salary  $1,000. 

The  county  superintendency  is  the  kcj'stone  in  the  structure  of  the 
common  school  system.  Previous  to  its  creation,  in  1854,  the  individual 
efforts  of  the  few  progressive  teachers  and  directors  were,  in  a  great  meas- 
ure, lost  for  want  of  a  leader  to  direct  their  efforts  in  a  proper  channel, 
and  secure  uniformity  of  action.  Teachers  and  schools  of  the  same  dis- 
tricts were  completely  isolated  :  whatever  light  certain  teachers  had,  was 
carefully  hid  under  the  bushel,  and  the  gloom  that  enshrouded  the  rest 
was  perpetual.  But  the  visits  of  the  superintendent  broke  through  the 
seclusion  which  hedged  in  each  school,  and  opened  the  waj',  from  one  end 
of  the  county  to  the  other,  for  more  enlightened  views  on  the  subject  of 
teaching. 

Educational  Institutions  or  a  Higher  Grade—The  State  College. 

"Twelve  miles  south-west  of  Bellefonte, in  College  township,  is  located 
the  State  College.  As  originally  proposed  hy  the  Pennsylvania  State  Ag- 
ricultural Societ}^  and  organized  under  its  auspices,  it  was  named  the 
"Farmers'  High  School  of  Pennsylvania."     The  act  of  incorporation  is 
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dated  April  13,  1854.  In  1862,  its  name  was  changed  to  ''The  Agricul- 
tural College  of  Pennsj'lvania."  In  1807,  the  institution  having  then 
come  under  the  law  of  Congress  of  July  2,  18(52,  was  compelled  to  extend 
its  course  of  instruction,  in  order  more  fully  to  comply  with  the  educa- 
tional requirements  of  that  act,  which  directs  that  "the  leading  object 
shall  be,  without  excluding  other  scientific  and  classical  studies,  and  in- 
cluding military  tactics,  to  teach  such  branches  of  learning  as  are  related  to 
agriculture  and  the  mechanical  arts,  in  such  a  manner  as  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  might  prescribe,  in  order  to  promote  the  liberal  and  practical 
education  of  the  industrial  classes  in  the  several  pursuits  and  professions 
of  life."  The  scope  of  the  institution  being  thus  greatly  extended,  the 
name  was  again  changed  (January,  1874)  to  '•  The  Pennsylvania  State  Col- 
lege." In  1863,  the  congressional  land  grant  was  accepted  bj'  the  State, 
and.  subsequently,  the  scrip  for  the  seven  hundred  and  eighty  thousand 
acres  of  land  granted,  sold,  and  properl}-  invested  as  an  endowment  fund 
for  the  State  College.  Since  the  year  1872,  the  annual  income  from  this 
fund  has  been  $30,000.  The  college  property  consists  of  a  tract  of  four 
hundred  acres,  of  which,  one  hundred  are  set  apart  as  a  model  and  experi- 
mental farm,  and  worked  sepai'ate  from  the  main  college  farm  of  three 
hundred  acres,  though  under  the  supervision  of  the  professor  of  agricul- 
ture. The  main  building  is  a  plain,  substantial  structure  of  limestone, 
seated  on  a  pleasant  rise  of  ground,  and  is  two  hundred  and  forty  feet  in 
length,  eighty  feet  in  average  breadth,  and  full  five  stories  in  height,  ex- 
clusive of  the  basement,  with  ample  lodging  rooms,  chapel,  library,  so- 
ciety halls,  laboratories,"  cabinets,  and  refectory  for  three  hundred  and 
and  thirty  students  ;  the  whole  well  heated  and  supplied  with  water.  A 
large  campus,  for  exercise  and  drill,  and  extensive  pleasure  grounds,  ad- 
join the  buildings.  A  full  college  course  is  pursued,  consisting  of  in- 
struction in  agriculture,  chemistr3',  geology,  botany,  surve3'ing  and  en- 
gineering, telegraphy,  ph3'sics.  language,  and  literature,  combined  with 
military  instruction.  No  charge  is  made  for  tuition.  The  faculty  consists 
of  twelve  professors,  of  whom.  Reverend  James  Caldcr,  D.  D.,  is  president. 
The  State  College  is  at  present  in  a  flourishing  condition." — J.  li.  Linn^s 
Sketch  of  Centre  County,  from  Doctor  W.  H.  Egle^s  Ilistory  of  Pen) 
sylvania,  1876. 

Acknowledgments  arc  due  F.  W.  A.  Shultz,  Reverend  D.  M.  Wolf,  T.  F. 
Patton,  Thomas  Holahan,  S.  J.  llering  and  the  Department  for  informa- 
tion furnished. 
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CHESTER  COU:\TY. 

Note. — At  the  request  of  J.  W.  Harvey,  who  has  lately  been  appointed  county 
superintendent,  J.  Smith  Futhey,  Esq.,  prepared  the  following  sketch  : 

The  Society  of  Friends  were  the  pioneers  in  the  settlement  of  Chester 
county,  and  peopled  all  the  eastern,  central,  and  southern  portions  of  her 
territory.  In  noticing  the  primary  institution  of  schools,  therefore,  the 
labors  of  this  Society  in  that  direction  merit  the  first  notice. 

In  the  formation  of  new  settlements,  their  first  wants  to  be  supplied, 
were  a  place  to  assemble  for  Divine  worship,  and  a  school  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  their  children.  Within  a  year  after  the  arrival  of  the  proprietary, 
the  provincial  council  employed  a  teacher  upon  the  following  terms :  ''  To 
learn  to  read  English,  four  shillings  by  ye  quarter ;  to  learn  to  read  and 
write,  six  shillings :  to  learn  to  read,  write,  and  cast  accounts,  eight  shil- 
lings; for  boarding  a  scholar,  that  is  to  say,  diet,  washing,  lodging,  and 
schooling,  ten  pounds  for  one  whole  year." 

In  order  to  comprehend  the  subject,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  clear  per- 
ception of  the  religious  and  moral  principles,  which  constitute  the  pecu- 
lium  of  the  Society,  and  to  note  the  simultaneous  establishment  of  their 
meetings  and  schools,  as  the  new  settlements  were  pushed  forward.  Hav- 
ing an  abiding  faith  in  the  promise,  that  "where  two  or  three  are  gathered 
together  in  my  name,  there  will  I  be  in  the  midst  of  them,"  when  they 
advanced  to  open  a  new  settlement,  they  immediately  began  to  meet  at 
each  other's  houses,  until  a  meeting-house  could  be  erected.  Holding,  as 
the  great  fundamental  principle  of  their  faith,  "  the  immediate  revelation 
of  God  in  the  soul,"  they  have  assumed  for  themselves  a  high  ground  of 
religious  faith  and  practice.  They  are,  moreover,  distinguished  by  the 
testimonies  which  they  have  borne,  and  do  bear,  against  all  wars  and 
violence,  all  oppression  and  wrong,  and  all  excess  and  intemperate  indul- 
gence in  the  use  of  temporal  goods  and  enjoyments.  They  also  hold 
that,  as  the  parent  is  the  natural  guardian  and  instructor  of  the  child,  it 
is  his  duty  faithfully  to  instruct  and  train  the  child  to  walk  in  the  same 
path  of  religious  duty. 

Such  were  the  men,  and  such  the  religious  principles  and  moral  senti- 
ments, which  instituted  and  characterized  the  first  schools  over  a  large 
portion  of  Chester  county.  Their  schools  were,  consequently,  kept  under 
the  surveillance  of  their  founders,  but  were  open  to,  and  patronized  by,  all 
classes ;  and  the  peculiar  tenets  of  the  society  were  not  inculcated  and 
enforced  upon  any. 

The  yearly  meeting  of  the  society,  from  time  to  time,  gave  much  earnest, 
and  practical  advice  in  relation  to  the  settlement  of  schools,  and  in  1T78, 
advised  that  in  the  compass  of  each  monthly  meeting,  ground  should  be 
provided  sufficient  for  a  garden,  orchard,  grass  for  cow,  &c.,  and  a  suitable 
house  and  stable  be  erected,  as  an  encouragement  to  and  making  suitable 
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provision  for  tlie  accommodation  of  a  teacher  of  staid  character  and  suita- 
ble qiialificiitious ;  and  it  was  also  recommended  that  funds  should  be  col- 
lected for  the  establishment  and  support  of  schools.  In  accordance  with 
these  advices,  very  many  of  the  meetings  provided  such  property,  and  cre- 
ated ample  funds  to  aid  in  the  support  of  schools,  which  several  of  them 
still  successfully  employ  in  that  wyy.  To  show  the  working  of  this  sys- 
tem, a  single  example  —  that  of  the  school  at  Marlborough  —  will  suffice. 
The  grounds  there  consist  of  two  acres,  with  suitable  buildings;  and  a 
resident  teacher,  of  excellent  qualifications,  employed  in  1830,  continued 
in  charge  of  the  school  until  1851 — a  period  of  twenty-one  years. 

These  Friends'  schools  were  numerous  in  those  portions  of  the  county, 
where  that  society  formed  the  bulk  of  the  population,  and  imparted  a 
solid  education  to  all  the  youth  of  their  respective  neighborhoods,  keeping 
pace,  in  the  studies  taught,  with  those  usually  pursued  in  ordinary 
academical  institutions. 

Among  the  most  noted  of  these  early  schools,  established  by  the  Society 
of  Friends,  was  the  one  at  Birmingham  meeting-house,  on  the  site  of  the 
Battle  of  Brandywine.  This  school  was,  for  many  years,  under  the  charge 
of  John  Forsythe,  one  of  the  best  teachers  that  Chester  county  has  been 
favored  withal.  Master  Forsj^the — as  he  was  called  —  was  a  native  of  the 
Emerald  Isle,  who  had,  after  arriving  in  Pennsylvania,  espoused  Friends' 
principles.  Many  of  those  who  were  introduced  by  him  to  the  fields  of  lit- 
erature and  science,  became  conspicuous  in  after  life,  notably  among  them, 
the  late  Doctor  AVilliam  Darlington,  the  celebrated  botanist,  whose  fame 
is  world-wide.  A  public  library  was  established  at  Birmingham  in  1795, 
which  is  still  kept  up. 

The  western  and  north-western  portions  of  the  county  were  very  largely 
peopled  by  the  race  known  as  the  Scotch-Irish.  These  were  a  class  of 
sf  ttlers  very  remarkable  for  intellectual  activity ;  ever  prompt  to  en- 
courage improvements,  and  especially  to  promote  the  establishment 
of  educational  institutions  for  the  better  instruction  of  youth ;  and 
many  of  them  came  ready  and  fitted  to  engage  in  the  work.  The 
Irish  school-master,  as  he  was  termed,  was  generally  a  man  who  ruled 
with  a  sternness,  in  marked  contrast  with  the  milder  methods  of  the  pre- 
sent day,  but  who  imparted  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  branches  then 
taught.  In  the  section  of  the  county  inhabited  by  these  people  and  their 
descendants,  the  school-houses  were  adequate  to  the  requirements  of  the 
people,  and  the  schools  were  well  supported. 

It  is  doubtless  owing  to  the  fact  that  Chester  county  was  so  fortunate 
in  the  character  of  her  early  settlers,  and  that  education  was  so  universal 
among  all  classes,  from  the  earliest  settlement  of  the  province,  that  she 
owes  the  pre-eminence  which  her  people  have  attained  for  intelligence  and 
general  culture. 

The  early  school-houses  were  either  log  or  stone ;  sometimes  built  in  an 
octagonal  fonn,  and  called  eight-square  school-houses.     The  ilesks  were 
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placed  around  against  the  walls,  and  the  pupils  occupying  them,  sat  facing 
the  windows.  Benches,  without  backs,  for  the  smaller  scholars,  occupied 
the  mi;ldlc  of  the  room.  The  windows  wei'c  quite  long,  longitudinally, 
and  from  two  to  three  panes  wide,  perpendicularly.  A  desk  for  the  teacher, 
a  huge  stove  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  a  bucket,  and  wliat  was  called  the 
'•p.(ss,"  a  small  paddle,  having  the  words  "in"  and  "out"  written  on  its 
opposite  sides,  constituted  the  furniture  of  the  room.  These  structures 
have  long  since  disappeared,  and  Chester  county  is  now  well  supplied 
witli  school-houses  of  a  superior  character,  and  fully  up  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  age,  both  in  the  style  of  the  buildings  and  their  furniture. 

Chester  county  has  always  been  fortunate  in  possessing  academical  in- 
stitutions of  a  high  order.  These,  from  very  early  times,  have  always 
been  numerous  and  well  conducted,  and  have  been  the  means,  not  only  of 
suppl^'ing  the  common  schools  with  qualified  teachers,  but  of  diffusing 
among  the  people,  generally,  a  taste  for  literary  pursuits,  especially  those 
of  a  mathematical  and  scientific  character. 

The  earliest  school  of  this  character,  of  which  we  have  an  account,  was  a 
classical  school,  established  by  the  celebrated  Reverend  Samuel  Blair,  at 
Fagg's  Manor,  then  commonly  known  as  New  Londonderry,  about  the  year 
1739.  This  school  had  also  reference  to  the  study  of  theology  as  a  science, 
and  was  similar  in  its  purpose  to  the  celebrated  Log  College  of  Reverend 
William  Tennant,  at  Neshaminy,  in  Bucks  county,  of  which  institution  he 
had  been  one  of  the  fii'st  pupils.  This  school  was  conducted  by  Samuel 
Blair,  until  his  death,  in  the  year  1751.  He  was  succeeded,  after  a  brief  in 
terval,  by  his  brother.  Reverend  John  Blair,  also,  an  alumnus  of  the  Log  Col- 
lege, who  had  charge  of  it  until  1707,  when  he  was  elected  to  a  professor- 
ship, in  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  and  removed  to  Princeton.  This 
school  was  prolific  in  valuable  men,  and  there  came  forth  from  it  many  dis- 
tinguished pupils,  who  did  honor  to  their  instructors,  both  as  scholars  and 
christian  ministers.  Among  these  were,  Samuel  Davies,  D.  D.,  called  in  his 
day,  "  The  Prince  of  Preachers,"  and  who  was  one  of  the  presidents  of  the 
College  of  New  Jersey  ;  John  Rogers,  D.  D.,  for  a  long  time  an  eminent 
minister  in  New  York;  Robert  Smith,  D.  D.,  a  noted  teacher,  and  the  father 
Samuel  Stanhope  Smith,  D.  D.,  and  John  Blair  Smith,  D.  D.,  both  of 
whom  became  presidents  of  colleges;  John  McMillan,  D.  D.,  the  founder 
of  Jefferson  College,  and  the  Reverends  Alexander  Cummiug,  James 
Finlcy,  Hugh  Henry,  Samuel  Blair,  D.  D.,  John  Woodhull,  D.  D.,  Hugh 
McAden,  James  F.  Armstrong,  James  Dunlap,  and  Nathaniel  Irwin. 
Another  pupil  was  James  Ross,  the  author  of  a  Latin  grammar,  Greek 
grammar,  and  other  classical  works,  one  of  the  first  professors  of  Dickin- 
son College,  and,  throughout  his  long  life,  a  noted  teacher  of  the  classics, 
having  as  his  pupils  many  men  who  rose  to  eminence.  Samuel  Blair  was 
esteemed  one  of  the  most  learned  and  excellent  men  of  his  day,  and  many 
of  his  descendants  have  occupied  positions  of  usefulness,  both  in  Church 
and  State. 
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In  1743,  Reverend  Francis  Alison  opened  an  academy  at  New  London, 
witli  a  view  to  the  general  improvement  of  the  community  in  which  he 
lived,  and  the  promotion  of  usefulness  and  learning.  It  became  a  justly 
celebrated  institution,  and  furnished  the  Church  with  well  qualified  minis- 
ters, and  the  State  with  men  fitted  for  its  arduous  and  responsible  duties, 
and  who  made  their  mark  upon  the  age.  Among  those  who  were  educated 
there,  were  Charles  Thomson,  secretary  of  the  Continental  Congress; 
Doctor  John  Ewing,  provost  of  the  Univcrsit}-  of  Pennsylvania;  Doctor 
David  llamsa}-,  the  historian;  Doctor  Hugh  Williamson,  author  of  several 
scientific  and  historical  works  ;  Reverend  Doctor  James  Latta,  who  became 
eminent  as  a  teacher  at  Chestnut  Level,  Lancaster  county ;  Reverend  Doctor 
Matthew  Wilson,  and  three  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
Governor  Thomas  McKean,  George  Reed,  and  James  Smith. 

In  1752,  Doctor  Alison  removed  to  Philadelphia,  and  became  vice  pro- 
vost of  the  Philadelphia  College,  where  he  continued  until  his  death,  in 
1779.  He  earned  for  himself  the  distinguished  name  of  ''the  Busby  of 
America,"  and  to  his  zeal  for  the  diflfusion  of  knowledge,  Pennsylvania 
owes  much  of  that  taste  for  solid  learning  and  classical  literature  for 
which  many  of  her  principal  characters  have  been  distinguished.  He  was 
succeeded,  af  New  London  Academ}-,  by  Alexander  McDowell,  by  whom 
it  was  removed  to  Newark,  Delaware,  where  it  became  the  basis  on  which 
was  founded  the  Delaware  College. 

In  1828,  the  present  New  London  academy  was  organized,  and  became 
the  successor,  in  name  and  locality,  of  the  old  school  of  Doctor  Alison. 
It  has,  with  one  or  two  brief  intervals,  always  been  in  a  highly  prosper- 
ous condition,  and  many  hundreds  of  pupils,  some  of  whom  have  become 
eminent  in  their  calling,  have  received  their  education  there.  Since  its 
reorganization,  in  1828,  it  has  had,  as  principals,  among  others,  .lames 
Magraw,  T.  Marshall  Boggs,  William  S.  Graham,  Walter  Scott  F.  Gra- 
ham, William  F.  Wyers,  George  DuflSeld,  and  Edward  D.  Porter,  now 
president  of  Delaware  college.  The  highest  number  of  pupils,  at  any  one 
time,  has  been  eighty-five. 

The  Nottingham  Academy,  adjacent  to  the  line  between  Pennsylvania 
and  Maryland,  was  instituted  in  1744.  by  Samuel  Finley,  D.  D.  It  was 
conducted  with  admirable  wisdom  and  success,  and  acquired  a  higher  rop- 
utation  tlian  any  other  in  the  middle  colonies,  so  that  students  from  a  dis- 
tance were  attracted  to  it.  Some  of  the  ablest  and  best  men  in  the  coun- 
try laid  the  foundation  of  their  eminence  and  usefulness  at  this  academy; 
among  whom  may  be  mentioned  Doctor  Benjamin  Rush,  and  his  brother, 
Judge  Jacob  Rush,  Governor  Martin,  of  North  Carolina;  Governor 
McWhorter,  of  New  Jersey;  Governor  Henry,  of  Maryland;  Ebenezer 
Hazard,  Colonel  John  Bayard,  William  M.  Tennant,  D.  D.,  James  Power, 
D.  D.,  Reverend  Joseph  Smith,  and  James  Waddell,  D.  D.,  the  blind 
preacher,  whose  eloquence  has  been  so  highlj-  eulogized  by  William  Wirt, 
in  his  "  British  Spy." 

10  School  Report. 
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Doctor  Finloy  was  a  man  of  fine  parts,  extensive  attainments,  and,  ac- 
cording to  Doctor  Rush,  "one  of  the  wisest  and  best  of  men,"  and  there  were 
no  better  classical  scholars  formed  anywhere  than  in  his  school.  It  was 
broken  up  I)}'  the  removal  of  Doctor  Finley,  to  assume  the  presidency  of 
Princeton  College,  in  1761 ;  but  it  has  had  a  worthy  successor  in  the  West 
Nottingham  Academy,  in  Maryland,  which  was  instituted  through  the 
agency  of  Reverend  Doctor  James  Magraw,  in  1812,  and  which  has  always 
enjoyed  a  large  patronage,  and  continues  to  floui'ish  at  the  present  time. 

The  Brandywine  Academy,  at  Brand3'wine  Manor,  was  opened  about 
the  yenr  1T02,  for  instruction  in  the  classics  and  higher  branches  of  science. 
It  was  a  necessary  adjunct  of  a  theological  school,  conducted  at  the  same 
place,  by  Reverend  Nathan  Grier.  The  academy  was  at  different  periods 
under  the  direction  of  Matthew  G.  Wallace,  John  Ralston,  John  F.  Grier, 
and  Reverend  John  W.  Grier,  and  closed  about  1810.  Many  who  became 
eminent  in  professional  life,  were  educated  here,  and  its  pupils  have  exerted 
a  wide-spread  and  beneficial  influence. 

The  Reverend  Nathan  Grier,  pastor  of  the  Brandywine  Manor  Presby- 
terian church,  took  under  his  care  theological  students.  Between  1792 
and  his  death,  in  1814,  he  trained  twenty  young  men  for  the  ministry 
among  them  Reverend  David  MeConoughey.at  one  time  president  of  Wash- 
ington College,  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Reverends  John  H.  Grier,  Levi 
Bull,  and  John  N.  C.  Grier. 

In  1770,  Reverend  William  Foster  opened  a  classical  school  at  Upper 
Octorara,  which  was  in  operation  about  four  years,  and  was  closed 
in  consequence  of  his  death.  The  Reverend  Doctor  Nathaniel  W.  Sample 
was  one  of  his  students. 

About  the  year  1790,  the  propriety  of  establishing  a  boarding-school  by 
the  Society  of  Friends,  for  the  education  of  their  youth  of  both  sexes,  began 
to  arrest  attention.  The  subject  was  introduced  into  the  yearly  meeting. 
And  in  1794  it  became  so  far  matured,  that  funds  were  provided  by  volun- 
tary contributions,  and  a  committee  appointed  to  seek  a  proper  location 
for  the  proposed  institution.  The  farm  of  James  Gibbons,  in  Westtown 
township,  Chester  county,  containing  six  hundred  acres  was  purchased, 
and  the  erection  of  the  necessary  building  completed  in  1799.  The  insti- 
tution was  called  "The  Westtown  boarding-school,"  and  went  into  oper- 
ation in  May,  1799,  with  three  teachers,  one  of  them,  John  Forsythe, 
the  popular  teacher  of  the  Birmingham  school.  During  the  first  j'ear  it 
had  on  its  rolls  about  two  hundred  pupils  of  both  sexes;  and  it  has  been 
in  successful  operation  ever  since. 

This  school  is  under  the  superintendence  of  a  committee  appointed  at 
stated  periods  by  the  Philadelphia  j-earl}-  meeting  of  the  society.  There 
are  important  sub-committees,  specially  intrusted  with  certain  duties,  the 
principal  of  which  are  the  "instruction,"  "farm,"  "admission,"  and 
"household."  The  immediate  charge  is  intrusted  to  a  superintendent, 
wlio  has  the  general  care  of  the  institution,  attends  to  the  supplies  and 
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disbursements,  but  has  no  direct  over-siglit  of  the  literary  departments. 
There  are  also  officers  called  the  governor  and  governess,  who  have 
special  charge  over  the  pupils  in  the  intervals  of  school  hours. 

This  institution  is  now  under  the  exclusive  control  of  the  branch  known 
as  "  Orthodox  Friends,"  and  none  but  the  children  of  members  of  that 
society  are  admitted  to  the  privileges  of  the  school.  Since  its  organiza- 
tion, in  1709,  there  have  been  in  attendance  as  scholars,  over  ten  thousand 
boys  and  girls,  of  whom  four  thousand  five  hundred  have  been  boys  and 
five  thousand  five  hundred  girls.  There  have  been  over  two  hundred 
teachers.  Among  them  the  well-known  names  of  John  Forsythe.  Enoch 
Lewis,  Emmor  Kimber,  John  Comley,  Eli  Hilles,  John  Gummere,  David 
Whitall,  Samuel  R.  Gummere,  and  Samuel  Alsop. 

Since  the  erection  of  the  original  buildings,  various  additions  and  im- 
provements have  been  made,  from  time  to  time,  until  they  have  become 
quite  extensive,  and  are  admirably  adapted  to  their  purpose.  The  farm 
of  six  hundred  acres,  with  the  exception  of  thirty-five  acres  surrounding 
the  school-buildings,  is  in  the  care  of  a  farmer  appointed  by  the  committee. 
The  profits  inure  to  the  use  of  the  school.  In  addition  to  farm  buildings, 
there  is  a  grist-mill  on  the  premises.  As  the  original  cost  of  the  estab- 
lishment and  of  all  improvements  since  made  have  always  been  defraved 
by  gratuitous  contributions,  and  no  accumulation  of  property  from  tuition 
fees  is  intended,  the  prices  charged  the  scholars  have  always  been  very 
low,  simply  sufficient,  with  the  income  of  the  institution,  to  defray'  the 
necessary  expenses.  It  has  been  as  low  as  sixty  dollars  per  annum.  The 
present  price  is  seventy-five  dollars  per  session.  Many  of  the  pupils  are 
boarded  and  educated  free  of  cost,  from  the  income  of  a  fund  which  has 
been  specially  provided  for  that  purpose.  Nearly  all  of  the  fomilies  of 
Friends  within  the  limits  of  Philadelphia  Yearlj'-  Meeting,  and  many  in 
other  parts,  have  each  contributed  one  or  more  to  swell  the  number  of 
pupils.  In  many  cases  all  of  the  members  have  been  educated  there;  and 
such  is  its  age,  that  those  now  assembled  within  its  walls  are  the  grand 
children  of  those  first  enrolled  as  students. 

This  seminary  has  largely  contributed  to  the  diffusion  of  knowledge 
and  the  improvement  of  other  schools,  especially  among  Friends.  The 
numerous  private  seminaries,  conducted  by  members  of  tliat  society,  with 
which  our  country  abounds,  may  be  nearly  all  traced,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, to  this  institution. 

About  1790,  George  Churchman,  a  prominent  member  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  founded  a  boarding  school  in  East  Nottingham,  for  the  advanced 
education  of  young  women,  with  a  view  to  their  qualification  as  teachers. 
Suitable  buildings  were  erected,  and  the  school  conducted  for  a  few  terms. 
but  it  was  overshadowed  by  the  Westtown  Boarding  School,  and  tinally 
closed.     The  place  was  long  known  as  the  "institution." 

The  New  Garden  Boarding  School,  for  boys,  was  establishect  by  Enoch 
Lewis,  in    1808,  and    continiUMl    in    ;u'tive   operation    until    1S-J4.      It    wns 
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designed,  principally,  for  the  instruction  of  pupils  in  mathematical  science 
and  natural  philosophy,  and  to  this  object  the  labors  of  the  preceptor 
were  steadily  directed.  Mr.  Lewis,  who  was  a  member  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  had  been  the  teacher  of  mathematics  in  the  Friends'  school  in 
Philadelphia,  from  1790  to  1799,  and  in  the  Westtown  Boarding  School, 
from  its  opening,  in  1799,  until  1808,  and  the  reputation  he  had  acquired 
as  a  mathematician,  caused  his  school  to  fill  immediately ;  and  he  never 
ceased,  while  his  school  was  in  operation,  to  have  as  many  pupils  as  he 
could  receive.  lie  was  an  enthusiast  in  his  sphere,  and  his  teaching  was 
thorough.  His  school  was  the  principal  one  in  Pennsylvania,  in  which, 
at  that  day,  mathematics  were  taught  on  proper  principles,  and  in  it  many 
persons  were  educated  for  the  business  of  teaching,  who  have  assisted  to 
disseminate  a  taste  for  mathematical  learning  throughout  the  State.  One 
of  the  results  has  been,  that  in  Pennsylvania,  mathematics  have  been 
more  successful!}'  cultivated  than  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  and 
pupils  from  this  State  have  been  noted  for  carrying  off  the  mathematical 
prizes  in  the  northern  and  eastern  colleges.  Among  those  educated  at 
this  school,  were  Joshua  Iloopes,  Joseph  C.  Strode,  Jonathan  Gause, 
John  Bullock,  and  Eli  and  Samuel  Hilles,  all  successful  teachers. 

The  Chester  County  Academy  was  incorporated  by  act  of  Assembly  in 
1811,  as  expressed  in  the  act,  "  for  the  education  of  youth  in  the  Plnglish 
and  other  languages,  the  useful  arts,  sciences,  and  literature,"  and  an 
appropriation  of  $2,000  made  for  its  benefit.  A  site  was  selected,  and 
buildings  erected,  on  the  line  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Lancaster  turn- 
pike road,  in  East  Whiteland  township,  in  1812.  The  locality  was  ojie 
of  the  most  public  in  the  county,  as  the  turnpike  was  the  leading 
thoroughfare  between  Philadelphia  and  the  West,  and  was  daily  crowded 
with  stage  coaches  and  wagons.  The  school  went  into  operation  in  1813. 
under  the  care  of  Samuel  Turnej',  a  graduate  of  Yale  College,  and  a  man 
of  talent  and  erudition.  One  of  the  early  teachers  was  Joseph  J.  Lewis, 
— a  son  of  Enoch  Lewis — now,  and  for  a  long  time,  one  of  the  leading 
members  of  the  Chester  county  bar  who  had  charge  of  the  mathematical 
department.  In  the  tuition  of  the  classics,  Mr.  Tumey  was  particularly 
successful ;  and,  it  is  said,  to  his  honor,  that  he  sent  to  his  alma  mater, 
several  of  the  most  accurate  classical  scholars  ever  admitted  there.  While 
he  continued  in  charge  of  the  academy,  its  reputation  stood  ver}'  high,  and 
attracted  a  large  number  of  students  from  different  quarters  of  the  State. 
After  he  withdrew,  it  languished  for  a  time,  and  then  exhibited  renewed 
energy  and  vitality;  but,  after  alternate  seasons  of  prosperity  and  adver- 
sity, it  finally  went  down,  and,  in  1865,  the  property  was  conveyed  by  the 
trustees  to  the  school  district  of  East  Whiteland,  and  it  is  now  used  for 
common  school  purposes.  Among  the  teachers  of  this  academy,  besides 
those  mentioned,  were  Reverend  John  W.  Grier,  Joseph  Mason,  Robert  P. 
Du  Bois,  Camuel  Durborow,  and  Reverend  William  Hilton. 

West  Chester  has  long  been  noted  for  her  educational   institutions,  and 
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they  luvve  been,  not  only  a  just  and  laudable  matter  of  pride  to  her  own 
citizens,  but  have  had  a  reputation  beyond  the  limits  of  the  county  and 
State. 

The  West  Chester  Academy,  an  institution  in  which  many  of  Chester 
county's  most  worthy  citizens  have  been  educated,  was  opened  in  1813. 
The  expense  of  erecting  the  necessary  buildings,  was  contributed  by  volun- 
tary subscription.  The  first  teachers  were.  Doctor  John  Geramil  and  Jona- 
than Cause,  who  had  charge,  respectively,  of  the  classical  and  mathematical 
departments.  Doctor  Gemmil  died  in  1814.  In  a  short  time  thereafter, 
Mr.  Cause  became  the  sole  principal,  and,  except  for  a  brief  period,  re- 
mained in  charge  until  1829,  a  period  of  sixteen  years,  when  he  resigned 
to  open  a  private  institution.  During  the  periotl  of  Mr.  Cause's  incum- 
bency, the  academy  flourished,  and  became  quite  celebrated  in  eastern 
Pennsylvania.  Many  men,  who  afterwards  became  prominent  in  life,  were 
educated  there.  Among  them,  Nirarod  Strickland,  Joseph  Hemphill, 
John  Hickman,  Washington  Townsend,  Doctor  Wilmer  Worthington, 
William  W.  Jefferies,  James  B.  Everhart,  and  Doctor  George  Smith,  au- 
thor of  the  History  of  Delaware  County. 

From  1829  to  1834,  the  academy  was  in  charge  of  different  principals. 
In  the  latter  3'ear,  Anthony  Bolmar,  a  native  of  France,  took  charge  of 
it,  and  remained  until  1840.  During  this  period,  it  was  more  prosperous 
than  it  had  ever  been  before,  and  was  crowded  with  pupils.  Mr.  Bolmar 
was  succeeded  by  James  Crowell,  who  had  charge  until  1854.  William  F. 
Wyers  was  principal  from  1854  to  1866.  During  tliis  period,  the  schools 
increased  to  such  an  extent  that  additional  buildings  became  requisite. 
Messrs.  J.  Hunter  Worrall,  and  Eugene  Paulin,  succeeded  Mr.  Wyers,  in 
1866,  and  conducted  the  academy  until  1869,  when  it  was  finally  closed  as 
a  distinct  school,  and  merged  in  the  State  Normal  School.  Mr.  Worrall 
then  started,  in  Cabinet  Hall,  a  "  Mathematical  and  Classical  Institute 
for  Boys,"  which  is  still  continued. 

In  1829,  Jonathan  Cause,  having  relinquished  the  charge  of  the  West 
Chester  Academy,  opened  an  institution,  wliich  he  called,  the  "West  Ches- 
ter Boarding  School  for  Young  Men  and  Boys,"  whicli  he  conducted  until 
1832,  when  he  relinquished  it  to  Clieyney  IIannuin,and  removed  to  his  farm 
in  West  Bradford  township,  where  heopened  the ''Greenwood  Dell  Bonrdino^ 
School."  This  school  became  very  popular,  and  was  continued  until  1839, 
when  he  necepted  the  principalship  of  Unionville  Academy.  He  con- 
ducted this  institution  until  1847,  having  among  his  pupils  there,  James 
P.  Wickersham,  the  present  able  and  popular  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction;  Bayard  Taylor,  Robert  E.  Monaghan,  Doctor  E.  W.  Bailey, 
and  Doctor  O.  B.  Gause.  The  writer  of  this  article  was  a  teacher  in  the 
school  during  partof  tliis  time.  In  lS47,he  reopened  his  Greenwood  Dell 
School,  and  was  its  principal  until  1865,  when  he  retired  from  the  active 
duties  of  life,  having  been  a  teacher  more  than  fifty-seven  j^ears. 

Jonathan  Gause  was  one  of  the  most  popular  and  thorough  teachers 
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that  ever  presided  over  a  Pennsylvania  scliool.  With  hira,  teaching  was 
a  passion,  and  he  was  never  happier  than  when  he  was  surrounded  by  in- 
telligent scholars  of  both  sexes,  listening  to  his  instructions.  He  had  no 
short  road  to  knowledge,  whereby  a  superficial  education  was  imparted  to 
his  pupils,  but  he  souglit  to  lead  them  up  the  hill  of  science  by  careful,  but 
certain  steps  so  as  to  make  sure  of  their  standing  on  the  summit.  Uis  man- 
ners in  the  school-room  were  ever  mild  and  agreeable,  and  he  endeavored  to 
govern  by  kiridaiess,  rather  than  by  fear.  His  pupils,  who  were  numbered 
by  thousands,  of  both  sexes,  all  loved  and  respected  him.  He  usually  had 
in  his  school  a  number  of  persons  of  foreign  birth,  generally  French  and 
Spanish,  studying  the  English  language.  For  many  years  of  his  life,  he 
was  an  acceptable  minister  among  Friends. 

The  Downingtown  Boarding  School  for  Boys  was  commenced  by 
Joshua  Hoopes,  in  1817,  and  continued  in  Downingtown  until  1834,  when 
he  removed  to  West  Chester,  and  opened  an  academy  there  under  the 
title  of  "  Hoopes'  Boarding  School  for  Boys,"  which  he  successfully  con- 
ducted until  1802,  when,  by  reason  of  advancing  j^ears,  he  closed  his 
school.  The  scholastic  attainments  of  Joshua  Hoopes  were  of  a  high 
order,  and,  as  a  school  teacher  and  scientist,  he  had  no  superior  in  Chester 
county.  He  especiall}'^  excelled  in  his  knowledge  of  botany,  astronomy, 
and  mathematics,  on  the  first  two  of  which,  he  frequently  delivered 
courses  of  lectures.  He  was  noted  for  his  pedestrian  accomplishments, 
and  many  anecdotes  are  related  of  his  botanizing  trips  w'ith  the  boys. 
He  was  the  intimate  friend  and  companion  of  Doctor  William  Darlington 
and  David  Townsend,  names  well  known  to  the  scientific  world.  In  com- 
l)liment  to  his  botanical  knowledge,  a  tree  of  trojDical  nature  bears  the 
name  of  Hoopesia.     He  died  in  Ma}^,  1874,  at  the  age  of  eighty-five  years. 

The  "East  Bradford  Boarding  School  for  Boys"  was  established  by 
Edward  Sparks,  in  1816.  Two  years  thereafter,  Joseph  C,  Strode  became 
the  principal,  and  it  was  snccessfullj'  conducted  by  him,  with  brief  inter- 
vals, until  1846.  Mr,  Strode  was  educated  at  the  schools  of  Enoch  Lewis 
and  John  Gummere,  and  was  one  of  the  most  thorough  and  accomplished 
mathematicians  our  country  has  ever  produced.  His  superior,  probably, 
could  not  be  found.  He  was  a  man  of  very  genial  disposition,  and  took 
pleasure  in  imparting  his  stores  of  useful  knowledge  to  those  who  sought 
his  counsel  and  instruction.  Among  those  who  attended  his  school  were, 
William  Darlington,  J.  p]dgar  Thompson,  John  Hickman,  Doctor  John  B. 
Brinton,  and  James  Fling.  He  was  succeeded  in  his  scliool  by  his 
brother-in-law,  Lewis  Levis,  who  conducted  it  until  1857,  when  it  was 
closed,  and  Mr.  Levis  became  a  teacher  in  the  school  of  Anthony  Bolmar. 

Jonathan  Gausc,  Joshua  Iloopes,  and  Joseph  C.  Strode,  formed  a  noble 
triumvirate,  through  whose  labors  the  minds  of  a  large  number  of  the 
youth  of  Chester  county,  in  their  day,  were  imbued  with  a  love  of  scho- 
lastic lore. 

The  Uwchlan  Female  Seminarj^  w\as  conducted  by  William  Trimble  and 
Sarah  Trimble,  from  1825  to  1835,  and  had  a  large  attendance  of  pupils. 
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In  1837-8,  a  joint-stock  company  erected  a  palatial  edifice  in  West 
Chester,  for  a  young  ladies'  boarding  school,  which  flourished  signally,  as 
such,  under  the  charge  of  the  accomplished  Mrs.  Almira  H.  Lincoln 
Phelps,  well  known  as  the  author  of  a  work  on  botany.  The  company, 
however,  failed,  and  the  property,  coming  under  the  sheriff's  hammer, 
was  purchased,  in  1840,  by  Anthony  Bolmar — or,  as  his  name  was  written 
in  full,  Jean  Claude  Antoine  Brunin  de  Bolmar-r-who  had  then  had 
charge  of  the  West  Chester  Academy  for  the  preceding  six  years.  Mr. 
Bolmar  converted  it  into  a  boarding-school  for  young  men  and  boys,  and 
conducted  it  as  such  until  18G0.  This  school  speedily  became  one  of  the 
most  poi)uIar  and  flourishing  institutions  in  our  country.  It  acquired  a 
world-wide  celebrity,  and  attracted  numerous  pupils  from  distant  places, 
especially  from  the  southern  States  and  the  West  Indies.  The  energetic 
principal  was  regarded  as  the  Napoleon  of  teachers.  This  school  was 
noted  for  its  remarkably  systematic  and  exact  discipline ;  indeed,  it  was 
semi-military  in  its  methodical  strictness.  No  boy  could  ever  boast 
that  he  had  outwitted  '*  Bolly,"  as  he  was  familarly  called  by  his  pupils.  Mr. 
Bolmar  was  the  author  of  several  educational  works,  for  the  instruction 
of  pupils  in  the  French  language. 

After  the  death  of  Mr.  Bolmar,  the  property  was  occupied  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania Military  Academy,  from  1862  to  1865,  under  the  presidency  of 
Colonel  Theodore  Hyatt,  when  it  was  removed  to  Chester.  This  school 
was  large  and  prosperous  —  the  cadets  in  attendance  always  numbering 
one  hundred  and  twenty. 

The  property  was  then  purchased  by  William  F.  Wyers,  and  a  school 
re-opened  by  him  in  1866,  under  the  title  of  "  Wyers'  Scientific  and  Class- 
ical Institute  for  Boys,"  and  conducted  by  him  until  his  death,  in  1871. 
Mr.  Wyers  was  an  earnest  and  able  supporter  of  the  cause  of  education. 
He  was  one  of  the  most  thorough  classical  teachers  in  Pennsylvania,  and, 
for  twenty-nine  years  he  faithfully  devoted  himself  to  the  arduous  duties 
of  his  profession.  It  has  been  said,  by  New  England  men,  that  no  teacher 
south  of  New  Haven,  sent  scholars  to  enter  college  better  prepared  than 
were  those  who  had  been  trained  by  Mr.  Wyers.  In  his  career  as  teacher, 
he  had  over  two  thousand  students  under  bis  charge. 

Mr.  Wyers  was  succeeded  by  Robert  M.  McClellan,  who  conducted 
the  school  for  two  years,  when  the  property  was  purchase<l  for  the  Catholic 
"Convent  of  the  Immaculate  Heart,"  and  a  school  established,  entitled 
"Villa  Maria,"  which  is  conducted  under  the  direction  of  the  sistei-s,  and 
is  now  in  active  operation. 

The  French  Creek  Boarding  School  for  Girls,  was  instituted  by  Emmor 
Kimber,  in  1817.  The  name  was  afterward  changed  to  Kimberton  Board- 
in  School,  upon  the  establishment  of  a  post  office  of  that  name,  in  the 
village  which  had  grown  up  aroinid  the  school. 

This  school  was  taught  by  Mr.  Kimber  and  his  accomplished  daughters, 
and  was  conducted  on  principles  somewhat  different  from  those  of  most 
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seminaries,  there  being  no  code  of  penal  laws  or  rules  in  force.  The  plan 
of  government  was  an  attempt  to  practice  upon  the  great  christian  precept, 
"  whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them." 
Whether  this  system  could  be  successfully  applied  to  schools  generally, 
may  be  questionable;  but,  in  that  referred  to,  it  was  attended  with  the  hap- 
piest effects.  Mr.  Kimber  and  his  daughters  had  the  faculty  of  governing, 
without  any  actual  or  visible  exercise  of  authority ;  and,  submission  was 
procured  by  the  influence  of  respect  and  affection,  and  not  by  that  of  fear. 
The  school  stood  very  high,  and  had  scholars  from  several  of  the  States 
and  from  the  West  Indies.  It  closed  about  1850,  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Kim- 
ber, after  a  successful  career  of  about  thirty-three  years. 

The  Brandywine  Boarding  School,  in  West  Brando-wine  townshij),  con- 
ducted by  George  Pierce,  was  opened  in  the  year  1816,  and  closed  in  1823. 
While  in  operation,  it  was  attended  by  the  youth  of  several  of  the  leading 
families  of  the  county,  and  was  in  good  repute.  Many  of  those  educated 
there  afterwards  became  leading  men  in  the  county  and  elsewhere. 

Moscow  Academy,  a  classical  and  literary  institution,  was  established 
by  Reverend  Francis  Alison  Latta,  on  the  line  of  the  Philadelphia  and 
Lancaster  turnpike  road,  in  Sadsbur^^  township,  in  1820,  and  flourished 
with  varying  success,  under  different  teachers,  until  1840.  Mr.  Latta  was 
a  man  of  remarkably  well  cultivated  mind,  a  poet  of  no  mean  order,  a 
superior  classical  and  Hebrew  scholar,  and  one  of  the  greatest  instructors 
of  his  age.  Many  of  his  pupils  are  scattered  over  the  country,  and  do  no 
dishonor  to  their  worthy  preceptor. 

Mantua  Female  Seminary — in  some  sense  a  companion  school  to  the 
Moscow  Academy,  and  located  a  short  distance  from  it — was  opened  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  Reverend  James  Latta  in  1830,  and  was,  for  sev- 
eral years,  quite  successful. 

The  Union ville  Academy  was  founded  in  1834,  by  the  liberality  of  the 
citizens  of  the  neighborhood,  who  gave  the  land  and  erected  the  build- 
ings. This  school  has  long  been  one  of  the  most  successful  and  noted  of 
the  many  private  schools  of  Chester  count}'.  It  has  had,  as  its  principals, 
Milton  White,  Gaylord  L.  More,  Cheyney  ITanuum,  James  Fling,  Jona- 
than Gause,  Milton  Durnall,  Henry  S.  Kent,  and  Jacob  W.  Ilarvey — the 
last,  the  present  superintendent  of  public  schools  of  Chester  county. 

Jordan  Bank  Academy,  a  school  for  j'oung  men,  in  East  Nottingham 
township,  was  conducted  by  Evan  Pugh,  a  citizen  of  the  neighborhood, 
from  1847  to  1853.  In  the  latter  year  Mr.  Pugh  went  to  Europe,  and 
spent  five  years  at  Goettengin  and  at  the  University  of  Heidelberg,  at  which 
latter  institution  he  graduated, and  by  which  he  was  also  created  "Doctor 
of  Physical  Science."  He  then  spent  some  time  at  the  celebrated  experi- 
mental farm,  at  Harpenden,  England,  and  returned  home  in  1859,  and  be- 
came president  of  the  Agricultural  College  of  Pennsylvania,  to  which  he 
had  been  elected  while  in  Europe.  He  died  April  29,  1864.  Doctor  Pugh 
was  gifted  with  a  mind  of  unu-;ual  vigor,  enriched  by  ripe  scholarship  and 
varied  culture,  and  as  a  teacher  he  was  eminently  successful. 
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Howard  Academy,  at  Rockville,  in  Honey  brook  township,  was  opened 
in  1848,  and  was  in  successful  operation,  under  tlie  principalship  of  Pro- 
fessor James  McClurc,  recently  a  professor  in  the  high  school,  at  Phila- 
delphia, and  others,  until  1862.  Many  who  became  successful  as  teachers, 
and  many  who  entered  the  learned  professions,  received  their  preparatory 
training  at  this  school. 

Price's  Boarding  School  for  Girls,  in  West  Chester,  was  established  by 
Philip  and  llaehael  Price,  in  iSiiO,  and  conducted  under  the  superintend- 
ency  of  their  daughter,  Mrs.  Hannah  P.  Davis,  from  that  date  until  1852, 
when  it  was  purchased  by  Miss  P.  C.  Evans  and  sisters.  This  institution 
was  a  signal  success,  and,  during  this  period,  about  twelve  hundred  girls 
were  educated  there.  Hannali  P.  Davis  was  recognized  by  the  entire  com- 
munity as  one  of  the  loveliest  examples  of  a  true  Quaker  lady  and  Chris- 
tian woman,  that  ever  adorned  and  blessed  the  ancient  county  of  Chester. 

Miss  P.  C.  Evans  and  sisters  iiad  established  the  ''West  Chtster  Female 
Seminary  "  in  1848,  and  in  1852  it  became  the  successor  of  the  school  of 
Hannah  P.  Davis,  and  was  conducted  in  the  same  building  until  1872, 
when  it  was  removed  to  other  buildings,  and  is  still  in  operation. 

In  1872,  Robert  M.  McClellan  purchased  the  large  buildings  of  P.  C. 
Evans  and  sisters,  (formerly  Price's  school,)  and  there  established  "  Mc- 
Clellan's  Institute  for  Boys,"  which  is  successfully  conducted. 

In  1839,  Mary  B.  Thomas  and  sisters  established,  in  Downingtown,  a 
boarding-school  for  girls,  wliich  has  been  in  constant  operation  ever  since. 

From  18(;0  to  his  death,  in  1865,  Carl  Heins  had,  in  Downingtown,  a 
boarding-school  for  boys. 

In  1871,  F.  Donlcav;^'  Long  opened,  in  Downingtown,  the  Chester  Valley 
Academy  for  boj's,  which  he  still  successfully  conducts. 

In  1872-3  the  Downingtown  Academy  for  Boys  was  conducted  by  Alex- 
ander Moore. 

Moses  Coates  had  a  school  for  boarders,  in  Coatesville,  from  1834  to 
1888.  A  select  school  was  conducted  from  1841  for  some  years  under  the 
auspices  of  Francis  Parke  and  Benjamin  I.  Miller. 

The  Coatesville  Academy  was  in  operation  from  1853  until  1868,  under 
the  care  of  different  principals,  and  a  new  school  is  about  being  started 
by  Robert  Maxwell. 

Ercildoun  Seminary  was  founded  by  Smedley  Darlington  in  1851,  and 
was  conducted  as  a  boys'  school  for  three  years,  and  since  then  as  a  school 
for  young  ladies.  Smedley  Darlington  was  succeeded  in  1861  by  his 
brother,  Richard  Darlington,  who  has  had  charge  ever  since.  The  large 
school-buildings  were  nearly  demolisiied  by  a  tornado  in  July.  1S77.  The 
school  was  then  removed  to  West  Chester. 

The  Eaton  Institute  for  Girls, in  Kennet  Square,  was  started  by  Samuel 
Martin,  in  lS43,and  is  still  continued  under  the  charge  of  Evan  T.Swayne. 
It  has  always  been  a  flourishing  and  successful  seminary,  ami  hundreds  of 
tlie  quiet  and  staid  matrons  of  Chester  county  have  been  educated  there. 
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Joseph  B.  Philipps  had  a  noted  school  at  Kennet  Square  for  many 
years,  and  had  among  his  pupils  Bayard  Taylor,  Doctor  Howard  Pugh,  M. 
C,  Doctor  Elisha  Gatchell,  and  Doctor  John  B.  Phillips. 

Kennet  Square  Academy  and  Seminary  for  Boys  and  Girls  was,  for  some 
years,  under  the  charge  of  S.  C.  Siiortlidge.  It  is  now  conducted  by 
Reverend  A.  S.  Yaughan,  under  the  name  of  Ilofwyl  Academy. 

Doctor  Franklin  Taylor  opened  Kennet  Academ}-,  a  new  institution,  in 
1875.  It  is  in  successful  operation  under  its  efficient  principal,  who  has, 
for  many  years,  been  a  successful  educator  in  the  county. 

In  1852,  Doctor  Franklin  Taylor,  Doctor  Elwood  HaiTey,  and  Professor 
Fordyce  A.  Allen,  opened  a  normal  school  in  West  Chester,  of  which 
Professor  Allen  soon  thereafter  became  the  sole  proprietor.  In  18G0,  he 
opened  a  female  institute  in  connection  therewith.  These  schools  were 
continued  until  1864. 

"  The  Young  Ladies'  Select  School,"  in  West  Chester,  was  opened  in 
1800,  under  the  charge  of  the  Misses  Lambom  and  Miss  Worrall,  and 
continued  until  1867,  when  Doctor  Franklin  Taylor  took  charge  of  it, 
and  continued  it  under  the  name  of  "Young  Ladies' Academy"  until 
1870,  with  an  average  attendance  of  seventy-five  pupils. 

The  Oxford  Female  Seminary  was  established  about  1835,  under  the 
supervision  of  Reverend  J.  M.  Dickey  and  others,  and  has  been  in  suc- 
cessful operation  ever  since.  It  has  always  had  a  large  number  of  students 
from  Delaware  and  Mar3iand. 

HoiDCwell  Academy  was  under  the  proprietorship  of  Thompson  Hudson 
from  1834  to  1841,  and  under  that  of  Jesse  C.  Dickey  and  others  to  about 
the  year  1801. 

"  Blair  Hall  "  was  established  by  Reverend  Alfred  Hamilton  in  1847,  at 
Fagg's  Manor — the  site  of  the  old  celebrated  school  of  the  Blairs,  and 
named  in  honor  of  them — and  wt's  in  operation  about  eight  j'ears. 

The  Parkesburg  Academy  has  been  conducted  since  1857,  under  the 
successive  charge  of  Professor  W.  W.  Woodruff,  Reverend  Doctor  David 
X.  Junkin,  J.  Morgan  Rawlins,  and  Reverend  J.  L.  Landis,  the  last  of 
whom  is  the  present  proprietor.  A  female  school  was  also  in  operation 
in  Parkesburg,  from  1853  for  some  years,  under  the  charge  of  Miss  Han- 
nah Cooper,  and  afterwards  of  the  Misses  Kelly  and  Johnson. 

Londongrove  Boarding-School  for  young  men  and  boys,  was  established 
in  1849,  bj'  Benjamin  Swayne,  and  successfully  conducted  until  about  I860. 

Rebecca  B.  Pugh's  Boarding  and  Day-School  for  children  was  opened 
in  Londongrove  in  1848,  removed  to  West  Chester  in  1854,  and  conducted 
to  1874.  when  it  was  relinquished  on  account  of  the  ill  health  of  the 
principal. 

Thomas  M.  Hars-ey's  School  for  3'oung  men,  in  Penn  township,  was  in 
operation  from  1840  to  1855,  and  sent  into  the  world  many  well  educated 
men — among  them  Doctor  Isaac  I.  Hayes,  the  celebrated  explorer  in  the 
polar  regions. 
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Harmony  Hill  Boarding  School  lor  girls,  near  Fairville,  conducted  by 
Thomas  Berry,  a  valued  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  flourished  for 
some  years  prior  to  1835.  Fairville  institute,  for  both  sexes,  was  estab- 
lished by  Jesse  I).  Sharpless,  in  1854,  and  was  in  successful  operation 
until  1868.     As  many  as  ninet}'  students  were  sometimes  in  attendance. 

Jesse  E.  Phillips  conducted,  in  East  Nnntmeal  township,  Fremont 
Academy,  from  1847  to  1858,  and  David  Phillips  and  J.  C.  Guilden  suc- 
cessivel}'-,  at  Pughtown,  the  Oakdale  Academy,  from  1855  to  1875,  both 
for  boys.  Ivy  Institute  for  Girls,  under  the  charge  of  Jesse  Ilawley  and 
his  daughters,  was  located  at  Pughtown,  from  1856  to  1870,  and  since 
then  at  Phosnixville.  The  Grovemont  School,  at  Phoenixville,  was  in 
charge  of  Reverend  J.  E.  Bradley,  from  1856  to  1866.  The  Ridge  Road 
Academy  was  in  operation  in  1852  and  1853,  and  the  Springville  Academy, 
for  both  sexes,  from  1868  to  1872.  Johnson's  School  for  both  sexes  at 
Guthrieville  fiom  1870  to  the  present  time.  Academies  have  been  in 
operation  in  Waynesburg,  at  different  times,  since  the  year  1845.  Mal- 
vern Boarding  School,  for  both  sexes,  under  Jane  M.  Eldridge,  has  boon  in 
operation  since  18()0  ;  West  Grove  Boarding  School,  for  girls,  witli  Thomas 
Conard  and  Thomas  P.  Conard,  successively,  as  principals,  from  1853  to 
1869.  Ezra  Gray  had  a  boarding  school,  in  Upper  Oxford,  from  1851,  for 
some  years,  and  Henry  S.  Kent,  in  Penn  township,  near  Jeiinerville,  from 
1860tol863;  Toughkenamon  boarding  school  of  Hannah  M.  Cope  since  1867; 
Edgefield  Institute,  in  Upper  Uwchlan,bj'^  Abraham  Fetters,  since  1867  ; 
Friend's  High  School  in  West  Chester,  since  1835.  Cheyney  llannum  had  a 
school  in  West  Chester  from  1832  to  1838*;  Mrs.  Sarah  Fales  from  1838  to 
1842 ;  Miss  Sarah  Edmunds,  from  1842  to  1850 ;  J.  W.  Pinkerton,  for  girls,  and 
Thomas  B.  Jacobs,  for  boys,  for  many  years ;  James  M.  Hughes,  for  girls, 
from  1854  to  1858;  Mrs.  Paulin  a  select  school  for  girls;  Miss  Smith, 
Miss  Wilson,  and  the  Misses  Butler  have  now  schools  in  operation.  The 
West  Chester  Academy,  formerly  Joshua  Hoopes'  school,  has  just  been  re- 
opened by  F.  I.  DeMaziere  and  Frederick  A.  Wyers. 

Lincoln  University,' an  institution  for  the  education  of  young  men  of 
color,  was  incorporated  bv  the  Legislature  in  1854,  under  the  title  of  Ash- 
mun  Institute.  In  1866,  the  name  was  changed  to  Lincoln  University,  and 
its  sphere  of  usefulness  enlarged.  The  buildings  are  situated  on  a  tract  of 
eighty  acres  in  Lower  Oxford  township,  on  the  line  of  the  Philadelphia 
and  Baltimore  Central  railroad,  and  near  the  borough  of  Oxford,  and  oc- 
cupy a  comman<ling  position  ui)on  one  of  the  highest  hills  in  that  undulat- 
ing district.  There  are  four  university  buildings  and  four  professors' 
houses.  The  institution  is  completely  equip|H>d  with  a  corps  of  fifteen 
professors  and  teachers,  who  are  zenlous  and  earnest  in  the  work. 
Students  are  fitted  in  tlu>  prejiaratory  department,  and  in  college  pursue 
the  regular  course  of  four  years;  and  on  graduating,  receive  the  degree  of 
Baelielor  of  Arts.  Full  instruction  is  also  given  in  the  law,  medical,  and 
theological  departments,  and  the  regular  degrees  conferred.     The  Univer- 
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sity  is  doing  a  noble  work  in  sending  out  educated  colored  men,  fitted  to 
instruct  and  elevate  their  race.  The  number  of  students  in  all  the  depart- 
ments at  the  present  time  is  about  two  hundred.  Reverend  I.  N.  Rendall, 
D.  D.,  is  president. 

A  soldiers'  orphans'  school  was  established  at  Chester  Springs,  in  1868. 
It  has  always  had  a  full  attendance,  and  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  best 
schools  of  its  character  in  the  State.  About  six  hundred  soldiers'  orphans 
have  enjoyed  its  benefits.  Chester  Springs  was  once  a  noted  watering- 
place,  but  it  is  not  now  Ivcpt  as  such,  and  the  ample  buildings  are  in  the 
occupancy  of  this  school.  Among  them  is  a  large  structure  which  was 
erected  by  General  Washington,  during  the  Revolution,  for  the  sick  and 
wounded  of  the  army.     It  has  long  been  known  as  Washington  Hall. 

In  1826,  a  society  was  organized  in  West  Chester,  with  a  view  to  pro- 
mote a  knowledge  of  natural  history  generally,  and  especially  of  the  indig- 
enous products  of  Chester  county,  which  society  was  incorporated  by  the 
title  of  "  The  Chester  County  Cabinet  of  Natural  Science."  Its  members 
performed  their  duties  with  commendable  zeal,  and  an  interesting  museum 
of  si)ecimens,  in  the  three  great  kingdoms  of  nature,  were  accumulated. 
They  erected  a  large  three-story  hall,  in  which  their  collections  were 
placed.  Among  them  were  specimens  of  all  the  known  minerals  and 
plants  of  the  county,  and  of  the  greater  portion  of  tlie  mammalia,  birds, 
and  reptiles  which  inhabit  it.  The  herbarium  contained  eight  thousand 
specimens  of  plants  from  the  various  regions  of  the  globe,  all  completely 
catalogued  and  arranged.  Miscellaneous  treasures  and  curiosities  in  the 
museum  were  also  quite  numerous,  and  a  large  and  valual)le  library  was 
collected.  During  the  winter  season,  for  man}'  years,  courses  of  lectures 
were  regularly  delivered  in  the  hall  of  the  Society. 

The  taste  created  for  the  natural  sciences,  by  this  organization,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  valuable  collections  which  it  made,  led  some  of  its  members 
to  commit  their  knowledge  to  the  press,  and  among  the  works  published 
were  the  "  Flora  Cestrica,"  of  Doctor  William  Darlington,  being  a  de- 
scription of  the  plants  of  Chester  county,  an  octavo  volume  of  six  hun- 
dred and  fifty  pages,  which  has  passed  through  three  editions,  and  the  "  Con- 
chologia  Cestrica,"  of  Doctors  William  D.  Ilartman  and  Ezra  Miehener. 
Among  private  collections,  the  citizens  of  West  Chester  point  with  pride 
to  the  mineralogical  cabinet  of  William  W.  Jefieris,  cashier  of  the  Bank 
of  Chester  county,  and  to  the  rare  conchological  collection  of  Doctor 
William  D.  Ilartman.     Tliese  are  very  complete  and  valuable. 

In  1869,  the  valuable  properties  of  the  West  Chester  Academy,  and  of 
the  Chester  County  Cabinet  of  Natural  Science,  were  sold,  and  the  pro- 
ceeds made  the  basis  of  a  fund  for  the  erection  of  buildings  for  the  State 
Normal  school  of  the  first  district,  composed  of  the  counties  of  Chester, 
Delaware,  Montgomery,  and  Bucks.  This  school  was  located  in  West 
Chester,  and  was  opened  in  1811,  and  under  the  charge  of  Professor 
George  L.  Maris,  and  a  corps  of  efficient  teachers,  is  doing  a  noble  work. 
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The  building  is  a  massive  structure,  constructed  of  the  beautiful  serpen- 
tine stone,  so  abundant  in  this  region.  The  grounds  contain  ten  acres, 
well  laid  out  and  oniamented.  The  school  has  as  many  students  as  can  be 
accommodated.  It  is  in  contemplation  to  erect  additions  to  the  buildings 
at  an  early  day.  The  valuable  collections,  and  library  of  the  cabinet  of 
Natural  Science,  have  been  placed  in  the  buiding.  in  rooms  set  apart  for 
that  purpose. 

Doubtless,  a  number  of  schools  have  been  omitted  in  the  foregoing  list. 
Many  of  the  families  of  the  count}-,  from  time  to  time,  have  private  schools 
for  the  education  of  their  children,  at  which,  many  of  the  children  of  the 
neighbors  are  also  sometimes  educated. 

The  number  of  schools  in  the  county  of  a  higher  grade  than  the  common 
schools  is  at  the  present  time  about  thirty. 

The  common  schools  number  about  three  hundred  and  fifty,  many  of 
whieli  are  equal  in  every  respect,  in  the  branches  taught,  and  in  their  gen- 
eral efficiency,  to  the  higher  academies  and  seminaries. 

When  the  question  of  accepting  the  common  school  system  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  delegates  representing  the  school  districts  of  the  county,  in 
1834  and  1835,  a  considerable  majority  voted  not  to  accept.  In  1838,  how- 
ever, quite  a  change  had  taken  place  in  public  opinion,  and  of  the  forty- 
five  districts  represented,  the  delegates  of  thirty-eight  voted  in  its  favor, 
and  soon  thereafter  the  system  became  general. 

When  the  office  of  county  superintendent  was  established,  it  encountered 
two  classes  of  opponents  among  the  school  directors,  one  composed  of  those 
who  thought  themselves  fully  competent  to  examine  the  teachers,  and  direct 
the  schools  without  extraneous  aid,  and  who  were  jealous  of  the  new  offi- 
cer ;  and  the  other,  of  those  who  thought  the  office  useless,  and  that  the 
money  paid  to  the  officer,  would  be  better  expended,  by  adding  it  to  the 
school  fund.  The  opposition,  however,  gradually  subsided  through  the 
judicious  conduct  of  the  incumbents  of  the  office,  and  the  manifest  advan- 
tages, as  exhibited  in  the  practical  workings  of  the  system. 

The  first  county  superintendent.  Robert  A.  Futhey,  met  with  the  oppo- 
sition referred  to.  He  cultivated  the  new  5nd  untried  field  with  com- 
mendable prudence  and  judgment,  surmounted  all  difficulties,  organized 
and  conducted  the  first  teachers'  institutes,  and  left  the  ground  well  pre- 
pared for  his  successor.  Doctor  Franklin  Taylor,  the  next  superintendent, 
devoted  much  attention  to  the  teachers'  institutes,  holding  some  twenty- 
five  local  institutes  in  ditferent  parts  of  the  county,  bringing  the  teachers 
and  people  together  to  discuss  educational  questions,  and  did  a  good  work 
in  popularizing  the  public  school  interest.  His  successor,  W.  W.  Wood- 
ruff, who  held  the  office  nine  years,  raised  the  standard  by  more  thorough 
examinations,  made  a  more  complete  organization  of  the  annual  teachers' 
institute  and  rendered  it  efficient,  held  some  sixteen  institutes  in  various 
parts  of  the  county,  and  did  much,  by  thorough  visitation  and  personal 
intercourse  with  teachers,  to  wake  them  up  and  stimulate  them  to  the 
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active  and  intelligent  performance  of  their  duties.  George  L.  Maris,  who 
succeeded  Mr.  Woodruff,  kept  up  the  standard,  and  did  much  to  introduce, 
and  have  established,  graded  and  high  schools.  lie  held  many  institutes, 
and  improved  them  by  adding  new  elements  and  enlisting  the  interest  of 
the  public.  He  also  organized  conventions  of  school  directors  for  con- 
sultation— an  entirely  new  feature  in  the  school  work,  there  being  nothing 
like  it  in  the  State  at  the  time.  Hiram  ¥.  Pierce  succeeded  Mr.  Maris, 
and  held  the  office  until  his  death  in  1870.  He  was  popular  with  directors 
and  teachers,  and  made  an  efficient  superintendent.  His  ill  health,  how- 
ever, interfered  to  some  extent  with  the  performance  of  his  duties.  The 
present  superintendent  is  Jacob  W.  Harvey. 

In  1855,  an  act  of  assembly  was  passed  establishing  a  teachers'  institute 
in  Chester  county,  and  requiring  one  to  be  held  each  year  at  the  county 
seat,  and  appropriating  from  the  county  treasury-,  annually,  two  hundred 
dollars  for  that  purpose.  This  was  a  step  in  advance  of  any  other  countj^, 
and  has  enabled  the  superintendents  to  render  the  institutes  more  efficient 
than  they  would  otherwise  have  been. 

Public  libraries  have  existed  in  various  parts  of  the  county  from  an 
early  period.  The  Birmingham  library  was  instituted  in  1195.  The  Far- 
mer's Library,  of  Londongrove,  was  organized  in  1805,  but  is  not  now  in 
existence.  Among  those  now  in  efficient  operation  are,  the  West  Chester 
Library,  Chester  Count}-  Law  and  Miscellaneous  Library,  and  libraries  at 
Coatesville,  Oxford,  Kennet  Square,  Windsor,  Phcenixville,  Downingtown, 
Spring  City,  and  Unionville. 

Lyceums,  and  kindred  societies,  for  the  discussion  of  questions  of  pub- 
lic interest,  are  numerous  and  well  conducted.  There  is  not  space  in  this 
paper  to  refer  to  them  in  detail. 

A  feature  lately  introduced,  is  the  election  of  female  directors  of  public 
schools.  Three  districts  now,  have  such  directors,  two  of  them  having 
two  each,  and  the  West  Chester  district,  having  three.  This  feature  is 
found  to  work  well,  and  the  ladies  who  fill  the  office,  are  efficient  and  dili- 
gent in  the  performance  of  their  duties  ;  and  the  general  selection  of  fe- 
male directors,  is  only  a  question  of  time. 
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CLARION  COUNTY--A.  J.  Davis. 
Earliest  Elementary  Schools,  ISO.'t — IS.Il. 

The  first  permanent  white  settlements  in  this  county,  were  made  in  the 
autumn  of  1801,  near  the  place  where  Strattonville  now  stands.  There 
were  two  bands  of  settlers ;  one,  under  the  leadership  of  General  Craig, 
came  from  Westmoreland  county,  the  other  from  Penn's  Valley,  Centre 
county. 

The  first  school-house  in  the  county,  was  erected  on  land  of  Philip 
Clover,  in  Clarion  township,  about  A.  D.  180:},  and  the  school  was  taught 
by  Gabrial  Glenn,  who  was  succeeded  by  William  Kelly.  Another  house 
was  built  on  land  belonging  to  the  Bingham  h5irs. 

From  1808  to  1812,  several  other  houses  were  erected  in  the  same  town- 
ship, and,  during  the  latter  year,  a  school  was  opened  where  the  borough 
of  Strattonville  is  now  situated.  During  the  winter  of  1807-8,  Joseph 
Reed  taught  a  school  in  one  end  of  a  wheel-wright's  shop,  which  stood 
within  two  miles  of  the  present  county  seat. 

Among  the  early  supporters  of  these  schools,  were  John  C.  Corbett, 
Robert  Wilson,  Philip  Clover,  James  McMaster,  and  George  Delo. 

About  1810-11,  several  houses  were  erected  in  the  territory  now  included 
in  Monroe,  Licking,  Toby,  Beaver,  Elk,  Paint,  and  Farmington  townships. 
Other  settlements  were  made,  and  schools  were  supported  on  Redbank 
creek,  by  the  Mohneys,  Yeaneys,  Kecks,  and  others. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  Clarion  river,  in  what  are  now  Beaver  and  Rich- 
laud  townships.  Captain  Henry  Neely,  the  Bests,  Knights,  Kelleys,  Kee- 
vers,  and  others  settled;  and  in  1817  or  1818,  the  first  school-house  in 
Richland  township  was  erected.  The  prominent  school  men  in  this  town- 
ship, were  Henry  Neel}',  William  Porter,  Benjamin  Gardner,  and  John 
Bell.  William  Hopkins,  John  Cochran,  Henry  Black,  and  William  Mc- 
Ginnis  were  among  the  first  teachers. 

The  first  houses  erected  in  Porter  township,  were  known  as  the  Shields 
and  Ardary  schools.  The  Shields  school,  was  built  near  Smithland,  and 
the  Ardary,  near  the  head  of  Leatherwood  creek.  These  houses  were  built 
about  1818  or  1820;  and,  among  the  first  teachers,  were  James  Stuart, 
Alexander  Brown,  Matthew  Philips,  and  G.  L.  Benn  ;  the  latter  two  are 
still  living. 

Mr.  Lawson  erected  the  first  school-house  in  Madison,  then  Toby  town- 
ship, near  Lawsonham,  and  supported  the  school,  receiving  but  little  aid 
from  others  for  several  years. 

In  Toby,  Licking,  Perry,  and  Piney  townships,  schools  were  supported, 
at,  or  near  the  above  dates ;  and,  among  the  teachers,  were  Joseph  Reed, 
George  L.  Benn,  Daniel  Delo,  Hugh  Kilgorc,  Robert  X.  Craig,  Alexander 
Colwell,  Peter  B.  Stinson,  Mr.  McElwaine,  John  Gilleland,  David  Hays, 
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Henry  Black,  and  David  Allebaugh.  Some  of  these  teachers,  were  classical 
scholars ;  a  few  are  still  living,  honored  citizens  of  the  county. 

Among  the  first  teachers  of  Elk  township,  were  Daniel  Boyd,  Thomas 
Thompson,  David  Conver,  Miss  King,  and  J.  J.  Livingstone.  Mr.  Liv- 
ingstone is  still  living  at  T^dersburg,  this  count}-.  He  was  the  first  to 
teach  grammar  in  Elk  township.  He  used  charts,  lie  also  attempted  to 
introduce  the  use  of  the  blackboard,  but  did  not  succeed. 

The  first  school-buildings  were  built  of  logs,  and  roofed  with  clap- 
boards. A  huge  fire-place  graced  one  end  of  the  room,  the  house  being 
built  with  five  corners  to  provide  for  a  chimney,  which  consisted  of  wood 
and  mortar  —  sometimes  of  stone.  The  benches  were  made  of  logs  split, 
and  a  flat  side  hewed  for  seats.  These  were  then  supported  on  pins, 
inserted  in  holes  bored  in  the  "slab,"  and  "the  seats  were  made  just  high 
enough  to  prevent  the  chilglren's  feet  from  touching  the  floor."  The  floor 
was  made  of  puncheons,  and  the  writing-desk  was  a  board,  or  a  slab,  sup- 
ported upon  pins,  driven  into  holes  bored  in  the  wall.  The  large  pupils 
were  thus  seated  along  the  wall,  with  their  backs  toward  the  teacher. 

Windows  were  constructed  by  cutting  a  section  of  a  single  log  from  each 
of  the  two  sides  of  the  building,  and  when  glass  could  not  be  obtained, 
paper,  which  had  been  rendered  transparent  by  greasing  with  tallow  or 
lard,  was  used  as  a  substitute.  The  fuel  was  usuall}^  prepared  by  the 
teacher,  assisted  by  the  large  boys. 

The  early  elementary  schools  were  supported  by  subscriptions,  raised 
among  the  patrons  who  were  able  to  pay,  the  children  of  the  poor  being 
admitted  free.  The  average  cost  for  each  pupil  was  about  $1  nO  per  quar- 
ter, the  salaries  of  teachers  being  from  $8.00  to  $10.00  per  month,  and  were 
usually  paid  in  produce.  Xo  schools  were  supported  by  churches  at  this 
time. 

The  Discipline 

f 

was  generally  severe,  and  sometimes  dire  punishment  was  administered 
for  trivial  offenses.  The  rod,  and  sometimes  the  cat-o'-nine-tails  were  used 
unsparingly.  "  One  pupil  was  often  required  to  carry  an  offender  on  his 
back  around  the  room,  while  the  teacher  would  'lay  on'  with  the  rod ;  or, 
for  a  bad  offense,  the  culprit  was  carried  around  the  outside  of  the  house, 
while  receiving  a  flogging,  the  other  pupils  either  crying,  or  laughing,  ac- 
cording to  the  state  of  feeling.  Another  method  of  punishment  was  to 
blindfold  a  pupil,  and  compel  another  pupil  wearing  leather  goggles  to 
lead  him  around  the  room.  A  stick  split  at  one  end,  in  which  a  criminal's 
nose  or  ear  was  made  fast,  jumping  over  benches,  kissing  the  girls,  etc., 
were  modes  of  punishment  inflicted  for  milder  oflFenses."  Some  teachers 
adhered  to  these  barbarous  methods  of  punishment,  for  some  years  after 
the  public  school  system  was  set  in  operation. 

The  Branches  Taught 

were  spelling,  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic. 
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The  Text-Dooks 

were  Dilworth's  and  tlie  United  States  six-llers.  The  Bible  was  used  as 
a  reader;  and  the  American  Tutor  and  Western  Calculator  were  the  arith- 
metics in  use.  Pupils  who  understood  the  '•  rule  of  three"  were  considered 
tolerably  good  in  figures,  and  the  lucky  wight  ''who  got  through  the 
book''  was  considered  a  graduate  in  mathematics.  Grammar  and  geo- 
graphy were  not  taught  in  common  schools,  being  considered  higher 
branches. 

MaUer  and  Method  of  InxtrucUon. 

The  matter  and  methods  of  instruction  differed,  in  some  respects,  from 
those  now  in  vogue.  Teachers  required  the  pupils  to  memorize  h^-mns, 
and  repeat  them  as  a  general  exei'cise  on  Monday-  morning.  Moral  lessons 
were  taught  from  text-books,  the  first  reading  lesson  in  the  United  States 
Speller  being  as  follows  : 

">ry  son  flo  no  ill. 

Go  not  in  the  way  of  bad  men , 
For  bad  men  go  to  the  pit. 

O,  my  son,  run  not  in  the  way  of  sin." 

The  youthful  readers  were  required  to  memorize  such  lessons,  and  they, 
no  doubt,  impressed  truths  that  had  a  lasting  influence  on  the  lives  and 
characters  of  the  pupils.  Gentlemanly  deportment,  and  due  respect  for 
the  aged,  were  carefully  inculcated,  and  pupils  on  their  way  to  and  from 
school  would  politely  raise  their  hats  on  meeting  strangers. 

Unfortunately,  not  all  teachers  were  strictl}'  moral  or  temperate,  though, 
as  a  class,  they  were  respectable  men. 

Elementary  ^hools  from  183t  to  1S54. 

The  enactment  of  the  school  law  of  1834  found  our  schools  as  above 
described.  In  some  sections  of  the  county,  the  law  was  bitterly  opposed ; 
but  intelligence  soon  prevailed  over  ignorance  and  bigotrj-.  Richland 
township  accepted  the  provisions  of  the  school  law  at  the  first  election 
after  its  passage.  Captain  Henry  Neely,  Benjamin  Jimkin,  .lohn  Alsbach. 
James  Ritchey,  Henry  Gilger,  and  James  Saj',  were  the  first  directors. 
Charles  II.  Ilass,  John  Cochran,  John  F.  Conver,  and  William  McGinnis, 
were  among  the  first  teachers  under  the  new  system. 

In  Toby  township,  Mr.  Lawson  and  Mr.  George  Means  were  ardent  advo- 
cates of  the  public  school  system,  and  were  meml>ers  of  the  first  school 
board. 

••  On  March  28,  A.  D.  18:>fi,  agreeably  to  the  thinl  section  of  an  act  of 
Assembly,  passed  the  first  day  of  April,  one  thousand,  eiglit  hundred  and 
thirty-four,  entitled  "An  act  to  establish  a  general  system  of  education 
by  common  schools,'  and  according  to  aforesaid  act  of  Assembly,  the 
following  persons  assembled  at  the  house  of  Henry  Doverspike,  to  oriran- 
ize  the  first  board  of  seliool  directors  of  Red  Bank  township,  then  includ- 
ing Porter  tow^lship.  Directors,  William  Henry,  junior.  RoWrt  Barr. 
11  School  Report. 
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Archibald  McKillip,  and  Thomas  McKelve}-.  Archibald  McKillip  was 
chosen  president,  Thomas  McKelvey,  secretary,  and  George  Space, 
treasurer." 

Beaver  township  accepted  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  1834  in  1839. 
Below  is  a  copy  of  the  first  page  of  the  minutes  of  the  school  board: 

"  School  Directors  Organized. 

We,  the  school  directors  of  Beaver  township,  Venango  county,  being 
duly  organized,  this  thirtieth  day  of  March,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  one 
thousand,  eight  hundred  and  thirty-nine,  do  appoint,  by  these  presents, 
Paul  Xcely  as  president  of  this  board,  and  Charles  H.  Haas  as  secretary. 
To  which  we,  the  board,  set  our  hfends,  this  day  and  date  above  mentioned. 

PAUL  NEELY, 
CHARLES  H.  HAAS, 
JOEL  COPE, 
JOHN  H.  MEHRTEN, 
JACOB  BECK." 

The  board  then  took  the  following  oath  : 

"We,  the  above-mentioned  directors,  do  solemnl^^  swear  that  we,  and 
each  of  us,  will  do  and  act  as  school  directors  in  Beaver  township,  in  the 
county  of  Yenango,  according  to  the  full  sense  of  the  law,  or  supplements 
thereto,  so  help  us  God." 

Sworn  and  subscribed  this  thirtieth  day  of  March,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-nine  before  me. 
Daniel  Delo,  Esquire. 

PAUL  NEELY,  President. 
Charles  Haas,  Secretary. 

The  data  of  the  inauguration  of  the  school  system  in  other  districts 
could  not  be  obtained. 

Clarion  county  was  erected  by  act  of  Assembl}',  passed  ]SIarch  11,  1839, 
from  parts  of  Armstrong  and  Yenango  counties,  the  part  Ij'^ing  north  of 
the  Clarion  river  being  a  part  of  Yenango  county,  and  the  territory  lying 
between  Clarion  river  and  Redbank  creek  being  a  part  of  Armstrong  county. 

Under  the  new  sj-stem,"  the  cause  of  education  progressed  steadily,  though 
its  friends  had  manj^  difficulties  to  encounter.  The  opposition  to  the  sys- 
tem was  yet  strong,  and  the  salaries  of  teachers  were  low,  from  ten  dollars 
to  fourteen  dollars  per  month,  and  generally  in  produce. 

In  some  districts  the  tax  duplicate  was  given  to  the  miller,  who  would 
retain  from  each  customer  an  amount  of  grain  sufficient  to  liquidate  his 
school  tax.  The  teacher  could  then  obtain  his  pa}'  in  grain  or  flour,  after 
allowing  the  miller  a  percentage  as  collector  and  treasurer. 

There  were  no  very  marked  changes  in  the  general  character  and  man- 
agement of  the  schools  for  some  time  after  the  adoption  of  the  public 
school  system.  Some  new  books  were  introduced.  Night  spelling-schools 
were  introduced  about  this  time,  and  were  maintained  for  many  j'ears. 
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Challenges  were  sent  out  from  one  scIkxjI  to  nei<:hboring  schools,  and 
much  interest  was  inanife>te(l  by  all  connected  with  tlie  scliools.  Vocal 
music  was  an  every  day  exercise. 

About  1850,  blackboards  were  introduced,  and  used  in  some  schools, 
but  they  were  not  generally  used  for  several  years  after  the  above  date.  Up 
to  this  time  there  was  no  classifioatioii  of  pupils  studying  arithmetic.  Each 
pupil  studied  by  himself,  and  when  "stalled,"  was  assisted  by  the  teacher. 

Many  pupils  would  copy  the  "  sums"  from  their  slates  into  their  copy- 
books, and  preserve  them  for  future  reference.  Some  had  thus  prepared 
for  themselves  a  key  to  the  ''Western  Calculator,"  which  was  a  great 
conveience  when  they  began  to  teach  school  themselves.  Mr.  James  C. 
McKibben,  a  former  teacher,  and  now  secretary  of  the  Perr}'  township 
school  board,  has  a  well  preserved  specimen  of  this  work.  At  the  educa- 
tional convention,  held  at  Clarion,  on  Friday',  March  23,  I8T7,  a  prize  was 
awarded  the  owner  of  this  work,  it  being  the  best  specimen  oft  old  school 
work  exhibited. 

The  teachers  of  the  earliest  schools  were  generally  Scotch-Irish,  while 
many  of  the  settlers  were  Pennsylvania  Germans.  This  difference  between 
the  teachers,  and  pupils,  was  the  cause  of  much  difficulty  in  giving,  and 
receiving  instruction.  From  1840  to  1850,  several '"  Yankee  teachers" 
from  Connecticut  and  Vermont  taught  in  the  county  with  marked  success. 
These  teachers  introduced  new  methods  of  teaching,  and  were  among  the 
first  advocates  for  the  use  of  the  blackboard  in  schools. 

The  books  used,  during  this  period,  were  nearly  the  same  as  those  used 
before  the  present  system  came  into  operation.  The  Bible  (Old  Testa- 
ment) and  Testament,  were  still  read  daily  in  almost  all  the  schools.  The 
English  reader,  had  been  introduced  at  an  early  date,  and  Cobb's  speller, 
had  supplanted  the  old  United  States  speller;  Cobb's  readers  were  also 
intoduced  in  some  schools. 

P«Tiod  from  1851  lo  1877. 

In  1854,  was  passed  the  act  of  Assembly,  instituting  the  office  of  county 
superintendent  of  schools.  The  first  superintendent  of  Clarion  county. 
Reverend  Robert  Orr,  of  Strattonville,  was  clectecr  in  June,  1854.  He  was 
a  gentleman  of  high  culture,  and  a  devoted  christian.  Graduating  at  Jef- 
ferson College,  he  held  a  professorshif)  in  that  institution  for  some  years, 
and  then  went  to  China,  where  he  spent  several  years  as  a  missionarv. 
Ilisjiealth  failing,  he  was  compelled  to  leave  his  field  of  labor,  whence  he 
returned  to  his  old  home  in  Clarion  county.  Mr.  Orr  had  served  only 
about  two  and  one  half  years,  when,  on  account  of  tailing  health,  he  re- 
signed in  the  fall  of  1856,  and  Mr.  J.  G.  McGonagle,  was  appointed  to 
serve  during  the  unexpired  term.  Mr.  Orrdied  in  February-,  1857. lamented 
by  all  who  knew  him.  Ill-  accomplished  much  good  during  his  brief  term 
of  office,  liaving  gained  the  confidence  and  respect  alike  of  teacliers  :ind 
directors. 
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Mr.  McGonagle  entered  upon  the  duties  of  the  office  in  the  fall  of  185G. 
and  served  during  the  remainder  of  tho  terra  ■with  marked  ability.  lie 
■was  elected  for  the  ensuing  term,  and  served  faithfullj^,  until  the  spring  of 
1861,  when  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  he  was  among  the  first  to 
make  speeches,  to  incite  the  people  to  patriotism,  and  showed  his  love  of 
country,  by  assisting  in  recruiting  a  company,  and  entering  the  army  as 
first  lieutenant  of  the  company  commanded  by  Captain  (afterward 
Major)  B.  J.  Reed.  In  a  few  months  his  lifeless  body  was  brought  home 
to  his  dear  wife  and  friends,  by  whom  the  last  sad  tribute  of  respect  was 
rendered,  in  lasting  sorrow  for  the  hero,  who  offered  himself  a  sacrifice  to 
his  country's  cause. 

The  schools  were  prosperous  during  Mr,  McGonagle's  term.  While 
Mr.  McGonogle  was  absent  in  the  service  of  his  eountr3-,  Mr.  David 
Latshaw  served  as  deputy.  Mr.  Latshaw  was  educated  at  Allegheny 
College,  and  is  now  presiding  elder  in  tlie  New  Castle  district,  Erie  con- 
ference, of  'the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

Messrs.  Orr,  McGonagle,  and  Latshaw  were  natives  of  Clarion  county. 

Mr.  C.  L.  Walker,  a  native  of  Lancaster  county,  Pennsylvania,  received 
the  appointment  at  Mr.  McGonagle's  death,  and  served  during  the  remainder 
of  the  term.  Mr.  Walker  was  principal  of  the  Shipponville  Academy'  at  the 
time  of  his  appointment.  He  possessed  a  liberal  education,  and  discharged 
his  duties  with  fidelity. 

Mr.  G.  S.  Kclley,  a  native  of  Butler  countj',  succeeded  Mr.  Walker,  and 
served  two  terms. 

Mr.  Kelley  was  educated  at  Jefferson  College,  and  was  engaged  in 
teaching  a  public  school  in  Clarion  county  at  the  time  of  his  election. 

During  Superintendent  Kelley's  administration,  the  schools  were  crip- 
pled in  several  districts  by  the  appropriation  of  the  school  funds  as  a 
bount}'  to  induce  soldiers  to  enlist,  in  order  that  those  districts,  having 
secured  their  quota  of  volunteers,  might  avoid  the  draft.  Low  wages  to 
teachers,  and  poor  schools  resulted.  This  gave  the  small  minority  op- 
posed to  the  school  system  an  opportunity'  to  find  fault,  and  served  to 
render  thesuperintendency  unpopular.  Mr.  Kellc}'  battled  manfully,  how- 
ever, with  these  difficulties,  and  completed  his  second  term  with  credit. 
lie  has  since  held  the  office  of  Mayor  of  Parker  City,  and  is  a  successful 
merchant  of  that  city. 

Mr.  .1.  E.  Wood,  Mr.  Kelley's  siiccessor,  was  elected  May,  1869.  Mr. 
Wood  was  educated  in  academies  of  Clarion  county,  and  at  the  North 
Western  State  Normal  School;  at  Edinboro'.  He  entered  upon  the  difties 
of  the  office  with  the  difficulties  entailed  liy  the  war  staring  him  in  the 
face;  but  he  resolutely  confronted  them,  and  in  his  characteristic  me- 
thodical manner,  soon  restored  order  from  chaos.  Six  years  of  faithful 
service,  bore  excellent  fruit  in  the  increased  efficieuc}'  of  the  schools,  and 
in  the  erection  of  a  better  class  of  school-houses.  Mr.  Wood  has  recently 
been  admitted  to  the  Clarion  bar,  and  is  already  in  a  fair  way  to  success 
in  his  profession.     The  same  characteristics  that  contributed  to  his  sue- 
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cess  as  superintendent  of  schools,  will  no  doubt  eminently  fit  him  for  the 
legal  profession. 

In  1870,  the  oil  industry  in  this  county  began  to  be  activel}'  developed, 
and  has  since  assumed  such  proportions  as  to  excite  the  wonder  and  ad- 
miration of  all  people.  It  has  also  seriously  affected  the  operation  of  the 
schools,  which  are  not  keeping  pace  with  the  material  progress  of  the 
county.  In  some  sections,  tht-re  has  been  ail  almost  entire  change  in  the 
population.  Strangers  have  come  from  all  sections  of  the  Union  to  make 
their  homes  in  our  county.  Happily  most  of  these  are  intelligent,  indus- 
trious, and  energetic  people.  Manj^  are  already  among  our  best  school 
directors,  and  are  laboring  faithfully  for  the  improvement  of  the  schools. 

IVew  Houses. 

Puring  the  present  summer,  several  new  houses  have  been  erected.  At 
Edenburg,  one  of  the  oil  centers,  a  new  house,  containing  four  rooms,  has 
just  been  completed.  Another  house,  containing  two  rooms,  has  been 
erected  at  Turkey  City,  another  at  Oil  Town.  The  directors  of  Limestone 
township  have  built  a  model  structure  for  a  rural  school. 

East  Brad}'  has  a  fine  building,  with  four  rooms,  erected  in  18T2.  St. 
Petersburg  had  a  similar  house  built  in  ISTo.  Mrs.  Fox,  very  generously, 
had  a  fine  building  erected  at  Foxburg,  in  1873,  and  not  only  permits  its 
use  for  school  inirposes,  but  also  contributes  a  fund  sutlicient  to  enable  the 
board  to  maintain  the  schools  of  the  borough  during  ten  months  each  year. 

County  Institutes. 

The  first  county  institutes  of  which  we  have  any  account  were  held 
during  Superintendent  McGonagle's  term  of  ofllce.  Superintendent  Oit 
held  several  local  educational  meetings,  but  the  first  general  institute  vras 
held  by  his  successor,  at  Callensburg,  in  Januarj-,  1857.  The  second  in- 
stitute was  held  at  Strattonville,  October,  1858,  the  third  at  Callensburg, 
October,  1850,  and  the  fourth  at  Clarion,  October,  1800.  Doctor  Samuel 
P.  Bates,  of  Meadville,  was  one  of  the  lecturers  at  the  last.  These  meet- 
ings were  all  held  by  Superintendent  McConagle.  After  his  decease  the 
interest  in  educational  meetings  began  to  wane,  and  few  if  any  were  held 
until  January,  18G7,  when  Superintendent  Kelle}'  held  the  first  county  in- 
stitute, under  the  provisions  of  the  law  relating  to  teachers'  institutes. 
Nine  county  institutes  have  been  held  since  the  one  last  mentioned,  and 
all  have'been  well  attended  by  the  teachers  of  the  county.  Mueh  good 
has  been  accom|)lished  by  these  institutes  in  inciting  our  teacht'rs  ti> 
greater  efforts  and  higher  aims  in  their  work. 

Some  districts  have  maintained  distriet  institutes  for  a  number  of  years 
with  marked  results  for  good.  Notable  among  these,  is  Perry  township, 
where  the  school  board  has  been  intelligent  enough  to  not  only  establish  a 
district  institute,  but  members  of  the  board  often  meet  with  the  teachers 
and  take  an  active  part  in  the  exercises.  As  evidence  of  the  wisdom  of 
such  a  course,  the  Perry  township  schools  are  among  the  best  in  the 
county. 
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On  September  14,  18T6,a  meeting  was  called  to  organize  a  county  teach- 
ers' association.  The  teachers  met  at  Rimersburg,  on  the  above  date,  and 
organized  by  electing  Professor  P.  S.  Dunkle,  first  president  of  the  associa- 
tion. 

Monthly  meetings  have  been  held  since  in  different  sections  of  the  county, 
and  the  result  has  been  a  general  awakening  of  the  people  in  the  interests 
of  education.  At  one  of  these  meetings  was  exhibited  the  manuscript 
work  done  by  the  pupils  of  several  schools,  and  a  silk  banner  was  awarded 
to  the  school  which  the  committee  decided  had  done  the  best  work.  The 
Rimersburg  public  school,  taught  by  Miss  Lizzie  Hull,  received  the  banner. 
The  Summcrville  school,  in  Toby  township,  and  the  Redbank  school,  in 
^Madison  township,  deserve  favorable  mention  in  this  connection.  The 
former  was  taught  bj'  Miss  Jennie  Fulton,  and  the  latter  by  Mr.  R.  G. 
Tingling. 

Literary  societies  have  been  maintained  in  connection  with  most  of  the 
academies  of  the  county,  and  need  receive  no  notice  here.  In  addition  to 
these,  very  good  literarj'^  societies  were  held  by  the  citizens  of  Foxburg.  in 
that  town,  for  several  years.  The  citizens  of  Turkey'  City  have  also  had  a 
good  organization  during  the  past  two  years.  Many  public  schools  have 
held  literary  societies  when  the  schools  were  in  session,  but  lack  of  space 
will  not  admit  of  mentioning  even  a  small  proportion  of  them. 

Higher  Institutions  of  Learning. 

"The  Clarion  Academy  was  incorporated  by  the  act  of  June  12,  1840, 
and  an  appropriation  of  $2,000  was  made  by  the  State  to  secure  grounds 
and  erect  buildings,  with  the  stipulation  that  four  children  of  limited 
means  from  each  township,  might  enjoy  the  benefits  arising  from  such 
an  academy,  without  paying  tuition.  No  further  appropriations  be- 
ing made,  the  building  had  to  be  kept  in  repair  by  the  borough,  until 
finally,  in  ls(;5,  it  was  tran>;ferred  to  the  school  board  of  the  borough  of 
Clarion,  and  is  now  used  for  public  school  purposes." 

Callensburg  male  and  female  institute  was  charteied  in  1858.  Previous 
to  that  time  there  had  been  several  sessions  of  select  school.  Reverend 
David  McCay,  now  of  precious  memory,  was  one  of  the  principal  promoters 
of  this  institution.  Many  of  the  citizens  of  the  town  and  surrounding 
country  aided  him  in  advancing  the  interests  of  the  school.  In  a  short 
time  a  fine  brick-building  was  completed,  which  is  still  an  ornament  to  the 
village.  The  students  are  now  widely  scattered,  many  of  them  filling  posi- 
tions of  honor  and  trust.  The  writer  has  not  been  able  to  obtain  the 
names  of  all  the  principals,  and  can,  therefore,  not  produce  them  here.  A 
prosperous  term  has  just  been  opened,  and  the  school  is  in  a  fair  way  to 
success,  under  the  efficient  management  of  Professors  Anderson  and  Stor}*, 
its  present  associate  principals. 

Clarion  Collegiate  Institute,  located  at  Rimersburg,  was  founded  b}' 
the  Clarion  Classis  of  the  Reformed  Church,  in  the  year  1858,  and  was  in- 
corporated during  the  following  year.     The  first  principal  was  Reverend 
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L.  Cort,  A.  M.,  who  was  assisted  by  Reverend  A.  Dale.  During  Professor 
Cort's  administration,  tiie  present  building  was  erected.  Professor  Cort 
was  succeeded  by  Reverend  Joseph  11.  Apple,  A.  M.,  in  1800,  who  was 
principal  until  1870.  During  this  period,  our  country  passed  through  the 
civil  war,  and  many  similar  institutions  throughout  the  State  were  forced 
to  close  ;  but,  owing  to  the  self-sacrilicing  spirit  oi'  Professor  Apple,  this 
institution  continued  its  sessions  during  the  entire  period  of  the  war.  Mr. 
Apple  was  succeeded  by  Reverend  Charles  Knepper,  A.  M.,  who  was  prin- 
cipal during  two  years.  Mr.  Knepper  was  followed  by  Professor  R.  B. 
Huey,  who,  with  his  associates,  maintained  a  school  till  the  spring  of  1873, 
when  Reverend  J.  J.  Pennepacker,  A.  M.,  was  elected  principal,  and  regu- 
larly inaugurated  by  the  classis.  He  conducted  the  school  for  one  year, 
when  he  was  temporarily  disabled  by  an  accident.  Reverend  Pennepacker 
was  succeeded  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Davis,  who  associated  with  himself  Mr.  J.  T. 
Rimer,  Mr.  A.  Fleming,  Mr.  B.  A.  Moeckel,  Miss  M.  E.  Stewart,  and 
others  as  teachers.  Mr.  Davis,  being  elected  county  superintendent,  re- 
signed, and  Mr.  Pennepacker  is  again  principal,  having  associated  Mr.  W. 
A.  Beer  with  him  at  present. 

Reid  Institute,  designed  as  a  first-class  Academy  for  both  sexes,  com- 
prising two  excellent  frame  buildings — Reid  Hall  for  gentlemen,  and 
Prescott  Hall  for  young  ladies,  and  which  are  named  after  the  late  Hon- 
orable Hugh  Reid  and  the  Reverend  Charles  H.  Prescott,  respectively,  who 
gave  liberally  to  the  support  of  the  institution — was  originally  under  the 
control  of  the  Clarion  Baptist  Association. 

Located  in  a  natural  grove  of  four  acres,  on  the  banks  of  Piney,  it 
overlooks  the  village  of  lliedsburg.  It  was  organized  in  1802,  under  the 
principalship  of  Miss  Joanna  P.  Moore,  late  city  missionary  in  Chicago, 
now  missionary  among  the  freedmen  in  Louisiana. 

In  1803,  L.  A.  Lane,  now  professor  of  languages  in  Walterville  College, 
Missouri,  became  its  principal,  which  position  he  held  for  three  years.  He 
was  succeeded  b}'  Professor  A.  Rittenhouse,  who,  after  three  years,  was 
succeeded  by  Professor  C.  A.  Gilbert.  After  five  years  of  principalship 
he  gave  place  to  Professor  E.  M.  Ogden.  Mr.  Ogden  filled  the  princii»al- 
ship  for  one  year,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Professor  .1.  L.  Myers,  who, 
after  six  months,  was  succeeded  by  the  present  principal,  Mr.  C.  A.  Hare. 

Since  its  organization  it  has  cfBciently,  and  without  interruption,  filled 
its  sphere  as  an  educational  institution.  More  tiian  fifteen  hundred  young 
ladies  and  gentlemen  have  been  enrolled  as  students  since  its  orifriu — 
many  who  are  at  present  filling  important  and  responsible  positions  in  the 
ministry  and  other  professions. 

West  Freedom  Academy.  The  building  in  which  this  school  was  licld 
was  erected  in  1800-1.  It  was  not  completed  when  the  war  cloud  burst 
ui)on  our  country.and  thus  interfered,  for  a  time,  witii  its  jjrosperiry.  The 
school  lias  been  under  the  sui)ervision  of  Professor  Hoscy.  Reverend  Bur- 
ton, Professor  Green,  Professor  A.  S.  Elliott,  Mr.  A.  J.   Davis,  and    Pro- 
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fessor  P.  S.  Dunkle.  The  last  named  is  a  graduate  of  Ediuboro'  State 
Normal  School,  and  has,  at  present,  one  of  the  largest  and  most  prosperous 
schools  in  the  county.  The  academy  is  located  in  the  pleasant  town  of 
West  Freedom,  three  miles  east  of  Parker  City,  and  four  west  of  Cal- 
lensburg. 

Salem  Academy  was  first  organized  by  Rev.  Joseph  B.  Fox,  in  the 
spring  of  1804.  Reverend  Miller  succeeded  Mr.  Fox.  The  Lutheran 
church,  in  Salem,  was  used  for  school  purposes  at  this  time.  In  1874, 
Professor  Milliken  opened  a  school  in  the  school-house,  and  in  1875  he 
taught  in  the  basement  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church. 

Miss  Sarah  Baker  taught  severid  terms  of  select  school  in  the  village. 
Professor  L.  J.  Parmenter,  a  graduate  of  Lake  Shore  Seminary,  is  the 
present  princii)al,  and  has  the  school  in  successful  operation. 

New  Bethlehem  Academy  was  erected  in  the  summer  of  1854,  and  sev- 
eral successful  terms  of  school  were  held  in  this  place.  Thomas  Mclvelvy, 
Esquire,  and  Major  C.  R.  McXutt  were  among  the  most  active  promoters 
of  this  institution.  Financial  difliculties  arising,  the  building  was  sold, 
and  is  now  nsed  for  public  school  purposes. 

Millville  Academ,y  has  had  a  fair  share  of  prosperity  since  it  opened  a 
few  years  ago.  It  is  taught  in  the  basement  of  the  Presbyterian  church. 
Reverend  ]Mr.  McCurdy  is  one  of  the  most  active  promoters  of  the  interests 
of  this  School.     Professor  S.  G.  Redding  is  })rincipal. 

Carrier  Seminary,  located  on  an  eminence  overlooking  the  town  of 
Clarion,  is  one  of  the  best  schools  in  the  county. 

The  building  was  erected  in  18G8,  at  a  total  cost,  including  furniture  and 
aparatus,  of  $75,000.  It  is  built  of  brick,  and  the  main  edifice  is  one 
hundred  feet  in  length,  and  seventy-five  feet  in  width,  and  is  three 
stories  high.  The  grounds  comprise  about  ten  acres,  handsomely  laid 
out,  and  planted  in  shade   and  ornamental  trees. 

The  first  principal  was  Reverend  J.  G.  Townshend,  who  held  the  jjosi- 
tion  one  j'ear.  J.  J.  Steadmen  followed,  two  years.  He  was  succeeded 
by  Professor  J.  S.  Milliken,  one  year.  Professor  William  Todd,  was  the 
next  principal,  and  occupied  the  position  three  years.  Professor  A. 
Baker  has  just  been  inaugurated  principal,  and  opened  school  with  fair 
prospects  for  a  successful  term.  T'.ie  school  is  managed  by  trustees, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

There  are  now  seven  higher  institutions  of  leai'uing,  in  successful  opera- 
tion in  the  county.  The  average  number  of  students  in  attendence,  at  all 
these  institutions,  is  about  thi'ee  hundred. 

There  are  two  hundred  and  sixteen  public  schools,  with  an  enrolment 
of  nine  thousand,  seven  hun<lred  and  twentj'-eight  pupils.  Also  two  paro- 
chial schools,  one  at  Fryburg  and  the  other  at  Foglebacher,  with  about 
two  hundred  pupils  enrolled.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  Clarion  county 
is  fast  becoming  important  in  its  educational  progi'ess,  as  well  as  in  its  in- 
dustrial interests. 
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CLEARFIELD  COUJfTY— J.  A.  Gregory, 
^hool  DUirlcu. 

On  the  2Ctb  of  March,  1S04,  ClearfieUl  county  was  ere<-ted  out  ot  i)arts 
of  Lycoming  and  Nortliumberland  counties.     Its  name  was  derived  from 
an  old   Indian  town  at  or  near  the  present  county  seat,  and  called  by  the 
Indians   Chinchaclamoosc.     Since  then,  some  of  the  territory  has  been 
taken  oil",  and  forms  part  of  Elk  countj-.     The  count}-  was  imited  to  Centre 
for  judicial   purposes  until    1822,  when  it  was   regularly  organized,  and 
the  same  privileges  conferred  on  it  as  were  enjoyed  by  other  counties. 
The  authority  of  the  commissioners  of  Centre  county  to  levy  and  collect 
taxes  in  Clearfield,  being  doubted,  in  March,  1 805,  the  Legislature  conferred 
on  them  that  power ;  but  they  were  to  keep  the  accounts  of  the  two  coun- 
ties separate  and  distinct.     Cleai-field  count}-  was  then  made  an  election 
district.     The  first  election  was  held  at  the   house  of  Benjamin  Jordan, 
who  lived  on  the  south-east  side  of  the  river,  near  the  present  situation  of 
Clearfield  town.     The  citizens  of  Centre  and  Clearfield  united  in  selecting 
the  same  officers,  and  with  the  exception  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  jus- 
tices of  the  peace  of  Centre  county  did  not  extend   to  Clearfield  count}' 
in  civil  cases,  the  territory  of  these  two  counties   fonned   one  political 
division.     The  county  seat  was   laid  out   on   the  site  of  the   old   town 
of  Chinchaclamoose,  on  the  property  of  Abraham  Whitmer,  of  Lancaster 
county,  it  being  the  most  eligible  situation ;  and  he  donating  one  town 
lot  for  a  court-house,  one   for  a  jail,  and  three  for  an  academy  ;  also, 
three  thousand  dollars  in  money,  one  half  of  which  was  to  be  applied  to 
the  purpose  of  erecting  an  academ}-,  and  the  balance  to  erecting  county 
buildings  in  the  town  of  Cleai-field.     No  change  was  made  in  the  manner 
of  conducting  the  afl&iirs  of  the  county  until   1812,  wh^n  the  citizens  of 
Clearfield    wore   authorized    to   elect   commissioners.     Robert    Maxwell, 
Hugh  Jordan,  and  Samuel  Fulton  were  elected,  and  Arthur  Bell  was  ap- 
pointed by  them,  treasurer.     The  commissioners  of  Centre  still  elected 
jurors,  and   matters  continued  thus  until  1822,  when  the  new  county  of 
Clearfield  was  cut  loose   from   Centre.     In  1804,  the  whole  county  was 
known  as  one  township,  viz:  Chinchaclamoosc.     In  1810,  two  new  town- 
ships were  formed  from  parts  of  this — Bradford  and  Beccaria.     In  1X14, 
Pike  and  Lawrence  were  cai^ved  out  of  it.     It  was  afterwards  subject  to 
some  change,  and  now  the  name  is  lost.     In  181G,  Covington  and  Gibson 
were  formed;  in  1820,  one  other  division  was  called  Fox;  in  1825,  Brady 
township  was  formed  out  of  Pike;   in   1820,  Chest  township  was  formed 
out  of   Beccaria;   in  1828,  Decatur  township  was  formed    out  of  Brad- 
ford; in   1832,  Jay  township  was  formed;  in  1834,  Chest  township  was 
formed    from    Buniside;    in    1835,   five   new   townships   were    formed — 
Girard,  Penn,  Jordan,  Bell,  an<l   Morris;   in  1838,  Boggs  township  was 
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formed  from  Bradford  ;  in  1840,  Huston  township  was  formed  out  of  parts 
of  Fox  and  Jay  ;  in  1842,  Karthaus  was  formed  ;  in  1845,  Goshen  ;  in  1847, 
Woodward  township  was  cutout  of  Beccariaand  Decatur;  in  1848,  Union 
■was  formed  from  parts  of  Brady  and  Pike ;  in  1849,  Ferguson  was  formed  ; 
in  1854,  Knox  was  formed  from  parts  of  Jordan  and  P'erguson  ;  in  1856, 
Graham  was  formed  from  parts  of  Bradford  and  Morris;  in  1850,  Guelich 
was  formed  from  pai-ts  of  Woodward  and  Beccaria ;  in  18(')0,  Bloom  was 
formed  from  parts  of  Brady  and  Penn ;  in  1875,  Greenwood  was  formed 
from  parts  of  Ferguson,  Penn,  and  Bell.  The  townships  of  Jay,  Fox, 
and  Gibson,  were  united  in  part  to  Huston,  and  the  remainder  to  Elk 
county.  The  other  townships,  together  with  the  boroughs  of  Clearfield, 
formed  1845  ;  Curwensville,  1851 ;  Lumber  City,  1858  ;  Osceola,  1866;  New 
Washington,  1871  ;  Houtzdale,  1872;  Wallaceton,  1873;  Newberg,  1874  ; 
and  Burnside,  1874.  And  the  indepencent  districts  of  Lawrence,  formed 
1871;  Bradford,  1872;  Pike,  1873;  Madera,  1875;  and  Union,  1876,  con- 
stitute the  forty  school  districts  of  the  count}^,  and,  together,  have  an  area 
of  one  thousand  one  hundred  and  ninety  square  miles,  with  a  population 
of  twenty -five  thousand  seven  hundred  and  forty  one ;  containing  two 
hundred  and  eight  schools,  with  an  attendance  of  eight  thousand  four 
hundred  and  nine  pupils.  The  value  of  the  school  property  of  the  county, 
being  $169,235. 

School   Houses. 

The  first  settler  within  the  limits  of  Clearfield  county,  was  Daniel 
Ogden,  who  emigrated  from  Cherry  Valley,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  in 
1797.  He,  with  three  of  his  children,  ascended  the  west  branch  of  the 
Susquehanna,  in  a  canoe.  After  many  difficulties,  they  reached  a  small 
stream,  about  half  a  mile  above  Chinchaclemoose,  where  he  selected  his 
new  home.  In  1804  was  made  the  first  enumeration  of  taxables.  This 
showed  one  hundred  and  four,  of  which  sixteen  were  single  freemen.  The 
inhabitants  returned  for  taxation,  two  thousand  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
six  acres  of  land,  seventy  horses,  one  hundred  and  twenty  cows,  thirty- 
seven  oxen,  two  grist-mills,  two  saw-mills,  and  one  slave.  From  the  date 
of  the  first  settlement,  in  1797,  until  the  year  1804,  there  were  no  schools 
in  the  county.  In  1804,  the  first  school-house  was  built  within  the  present 
limits  of  Clearfield  county.  It  was  a  log  building,  situated  near  Thomas 
McLivres',  two  miles  south  of  where  Curwensville  borough  is  now  located. 
This  situation  is  noted  for  being  the  place  where  the  first  church  in  the 
county  was  built,  to  which  was  attached  the  grave-yard  where  .Robert  Cres- 
well,  the  first  white  man  who  died  in  the  county,  was  buried,  Mr.  Kelly 
taught  the  first  term  of  school  in  this  building ;  after  him,  Mr.  Fleming, 
Mr.  Alexander,  and  Mr.  Bailey.  The  house  has,  long  since,  disappeared. 
The  second  house  was  built  one  mile  north-east  of  where  Clearfield  town 
is  now  situated.  It  was  built  in  1806.  The  first  school  was  taught  by 
Samuel  Fulton,  a  surveyor.  Mr.  Fulton  was  afterward  chosen  on  the 
first  board  of  county  commissioners.     He   is  spoken  of  as  an  excellent 
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scholar  and  a  good  teacher.  The  next  teacher  was  a  Mrs.  Davis.  In  1812, 
a  scliool  was  opened  in  Curwensville,  in  a  one-room  dwelling-house.  The 
first  teacher  was  Jesse  Cookson.  A  division  was  put  in  the  room,  thus 
forming  two  rooms,  one  of  which  served  for  a  bachelor's  hall  for  the  teacher. 
The  next  was  Josiah  Evans.  He  is  residing  in  Curwensville  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  The  next  year,  the  peoi)le  of  Curwensville  and  vicinit}'  col- 
lected together,  and,  by  their  united  and  voluntary  eflbrt,  put  up  a  log 
bouse  for  school  purposes.  Shortly  after  this,  a  school-house  was  built 
on  the  Grampian  Hills,  in  Penn  township,  and  one  at  Amos  Head's,  near 
Clearfield,  in  Lawrence  township.  The  first  in  Brady  township,  was  opened 
near  Luthersburg,  in  1817.  The  first  school  in  the  borough  of  Clear- 
field was  taught  in  the  jury-room  in  the  court-house,  in  1818.  Doctor 
Scriver,  who  afterward  was  elected  to  the  oflSce  of  county  superintendent, 
■was  one  of  the  teachers  in  this  room.  From  1804  until  1834,  the  school- 
houses  were  built  by  the  joint  and  voluntary  labor  of  the  citizens.  In 
1834,  there  were  thirty-six  school-houses  in  the  county;  in  1854,  one 
hundred  and  fourteen ;  and  at  the  present  time,  two  hundred  and  eight. 

The  pioneer  school-house  was  built  of  logs,  sixteen  by  twenty  feet, 
seven  feet  in  the  ceiling,  daubed  with  mud  inside  and  out,  a  mud-and-stick 
chimney  in  the  north  end,  and  in  the  west  a  log  was  left  out,  and  the 
opening  covered  with  oiled  paper,  to  admit  light ;  holes  bored  in  the  logs 
and  pins  drove  in,  on  which  to  nail  a  long  board  for  a  writing  table,  and 
slabs,  with  legs  in,  for  seats.  Tl>e  early  school-houses  were  generalh'  sit- 
uated near  the  roadside  or  cross-roads,  being  without  play-ground,  shade 
trees,  or  apparatus.  In  some  instances  pupils  would  travel  four  and  five 
miles  to  school.  The  county,  at  the  present  time,  is  supplied  with  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  schools  to  accommodate  all  the  pupils  in  the  count}-. 
Many  good  and  costly  buildings  have  been  built.  In  Clearfield  borough 
there  is  a  building  which  cost  $35,000,  a  large  donation  being  made  by 
Honorable  J.  T.  Leonard,  one  among  the  first  pupils  who  attended  the 
earliest  school  in  that  section  of  the  county.  There  are,  at  the  present 
time,  two  log  school-houses  in  the  couutj',  but  they  are  great  improve- 
ments on  the  old  log  cabin. 

School  Teachers. 

From  the  date  of  the  first  school,  in  1S04,  until  1834,  teachers  were 
supported  by  subscription.  They  were  not  required  to  pass  any  examina- 
tion nor  to  enter  into  any  special  contract.  Whoever  could  get  a  sutticient 
number  of  names  on  his  subscription  list  to  justify  him  in  opening  school 
had  the  lease  of  the  house.  Wliile  many  were  strictly  moral  and  well 
qualified  for  teaching  in  that  day.  yet  many  lacked  all  the  essential  ele- 
ments of  the  teacher — they  were  i>rofane,  illiterate,  and  tyrannical.  The 
bottle,  in  some  instances,  was  kept  concealed  about  the  school-room. 
Many,  on  account  of  being  old  or  cripjiled,  were  supposed  to  be  fit  for 
nothing  else,  an<l  hence  were  recommendetl  to  teach  school.  The  qualities 
most  pleasing  to  the  patrons  were  a  good  ability  for  flogging  unruly  boys, 
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and  a  good  knowledge  of  spelling  and  writing.  It  was  a  very  rare  occnr- 
reuee  to  find  one  of  those  teachers  who  could  not  write  well.  Tliey  were 
very  successful  in  teaching  writing  and  spelling.  The  length  of  the  term 
was  three  months.  No  special  time  in  the  year  was  selected  for  school. 
The  teacher  taught  six  da^'s  during  the  week.  Ilis  charges  were  two  dol- 
lars per  pupil  for  the  term.  From  1834  to  1854  teachers  were  required  to 
pass  an  examination  before  one  or  more  members  of  the  school-board,  or 
before  a  committee  selected  for  that  purpose.  This  period  was  marked 
b}'  great  improvement  on  the  part  of  teachers.  Directors  took  a  special 
interest  in  the  schools,  and,  in  most  of  the  districts,  they  would  not  em- 
ploy teachers  unless  they  were  qualified  and  of  good  moral  character. 
Teachers  were  not  examined  on  the  "  theory  of  teaching,"  a  knowledge  of 
the  braucaes  bsing  accepte:!  as  a  sutlicient  qualification  for  teaching. 
During  this  period,  notwithstanding  the  many  poor  houses,  the  great  lack 
of  apparatus,  the  scarcity  of  teachers,  and  many  other  disadvantages, 
there  was  a  great  improvement  in  the  schools  and  in  teaching.  Man^'^ 
teachers  prepared  themselves  for  their  work,  and  originated  and  introduced 
many  forms  that  are  adding  to  the  success  of  our  work  at  the  i)resent 
time.  Since  1854  the  teachers  have  been  examined  by  a  su[)erintend- 
ent,  and,  with  the  other  studies  taught  in  our  schools,  on  the  theory  of 
teaching.  At  the  commencement  of  the  superintendency  no  teacher 
was  found  who  had  read  a  work  on  teaching.  No  educational  journals 
were  taken  in  the  county,  and  few  teachers  were  found  who  liad  any 
knowledge  of  geography  or  English  grammar,  in  some  instances  the 
superintendents  granting  certificates  without  grading  on  grammar  or 
geograi)hy.  The  length  of  the  term  was  four  months.  At  the  present 
time  two  hundred  and  eight  teachers  are  employed,  of  which  nine  hold 
State  certificates,  six  are  graduates  of  State  normal  schools,  four  are 
graduates  of  colleges,  forty  hold  professional  certificates,  and  the  re- 
mainder provisional  certificates,  having  an  average  grade  of  l.^)3.  One 
hundred  and  sixtj'  have  attended  normal  schools,  and  all  have  read  works 
on  theory  of  teaching. 

School  Studies. 

Tiie  branches  tiuight  in  the  earl}'^  schools,  were  spelling,  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic.  Books  were  few;  Webster's  speller,  the  Testament,  Pil- 
grim's Progress,  Pike's  Arithmetic,  quill  pens,  and  fools-cap  paper  consti- 
tuted the  pupil's  outfit.  History,  algebra,  geography,  or  grammar,  were 
hardly'  thought  of.  The  teacher  had  to  make  and  mend  quill  pens  for  all 
the  writers,  and  set  the  copies.  No  uniformity  was  observed  in  the  use 
of  text-books,  and  in  some  schools,  almost  as  many  difierent  books  were 
found  as  pupils.  There  were  no  classes,  each  pupil  recited  alone.  Teach- 
ing was  principally  by  repetition.  No  exphmations  were  given  by  the 
teacher  and  none  required  from  the  i)upils.  The  pupil  was  kept  repeat- 
ing the  alphabet  over  each  day,  until  he  had  mastered  it,  even  if  it  took 
years.     "When  he  could  not  remember  his  letters,  a  good  flogging  was  often 
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given  to  strengthen  his  memoiy.  lie  then  was  kept  in  the  spelling-book 
until  he  was  thoroughly  acquainted  with  all  the  words,  before  he  could 
begin  reading.  Spelling  was  made  a  specialty,  and  evening  spelling 
schools  proved  a  source  of  great  amusement  and  profit.  Many  good 
spellers  came  out  of  our  early  schools.  Little  attention  was  given  to  the 
elementary  sounds,  or  the  bringing  out  of  the  sense  in  reading.  A  repeti- 
tion of  the  words  in  the  lesson  constituted  the  readinc:  drill.  Writing:, 
received  considerable  attention,  and  most  of  our  ohl  teachers  bear  the 
name  of  good  writers.  In  arithmetic,  the  practical  problems  were  worked 
by  the  pupils  with  the  assistance  of  the  teacher.  No  attention  was  given 
to  rules,  definitions,  or  explanations.  When  the  pupil  could  not  work  his 
question,  the  teacher  would  work  it  for  him,  but  never  explain  it  to  him. 
The  pupil  who  would  go  through  the  "  double  rule  of  three,"  was  sup- 
posed to  have  mastered  aritlimetic.  When  geography  was  first  taught, 
proficiency  in  it  consisted  in  being  able  to  name  all  the  States  of  the 
United  States  and  their  capitals.  These  were  sometimes  taught  by  having 
the  pui)ils  sing  them.  In  the  year  1854,  twenty  pupils  were  studying  his- 
tor}^;  one  hundred  and  thirty,  grammar ;  two  hundred  and  thirty-six, 
geography;  out  of  four  thousand  eight  hundred  and  ninety  three  —  the 
whole  number  attending  school.  The  first  superintendent  reported  dimen- 
sions of  houses  lCxl8  feet;  water  brought  from  ten  to  forty  perches; 
bad  seats  and  desks  ;  no  maps,  charts,  or  globes ;  no  arrangements  for 
hats  or  bonnets;  no  uniformity  of  books — in  one  school  there  being  fif- 
teen diflTerent  kinds  of  books.  Directors  and  parents  seldom  visited  the 
school.  On  Christmas  or  New  Year's  day  the  pupils,  in  the  early  schools, 
generall}'  made  arrangements  for  a  treat  from  the  teacher.  One  of  the 
old  petitions  sent  by  the  pupils  has  been  preserved.     It  reads  as  follows : 

"  Master,  we  want  a  treat.  2  lbs.  of  raisins,  3  Dozen  ginger  cakes,  2  qts. 
of  whiske}',  and  2  bushels  of  apples.     Please  sign  30ur  name." 

If  the  master  signed  the  paper,  all  was  right ;  if  not,  it  was  a  free  fight  or 
be  barred  out.  This  custom  has  long  since  died  out.  Much  might  be  said  of 
the  cruel  and  unjust  methods  of  punishing  pupils  by  our  earl}-  teachers, 
but  they  were  only  in  accordance  with  the  poor  seating  and  other  incon- 
veniences of  the  past. 

We  have,  at  the  present  time,  a  uniform  series  of  books.  All  the 
branches  are  taught  in  all  the  schools.  Daily  reviews  are  conducted  in 
all  the  schools.  Monthly  examinations  are  held  in  most  of  the  schools. 
Teachers  keep  a  record  of  the  progress  and  conduct  of  the  pupils,  and 
ver}'  many  report  to  the  parents  each  month  everything  pertaining  to  the 
progress  and  attendance  of  the  pupils  during  the  month.  By  the  general 
lesson  system,  all  pupils  who  do  not  have  books  get  a  knowledge  of  the 
branches,  so  that  no  pupils  are  lUMinitted  to  leave  our  schools  who  do  not 
have  some  knowU'dge  of  all  tlie  common  school  stud-es. 
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School  Laws. 

The  law  of  1809,  for  the  education  of  poor  children,  met  with  no  oppo- 
sition in  the  county.  The  school  law  of  1834,  was  opposed  by  man}-  per- 
sons who  had  paid  for  the  education  of  their  children,  and  had  none  to 
send  to  the  free  schools.  It  was,  however,  accepted  with  a  respectable 
majority.  The  law  of  1854,  establishing  the  superintendence-,  was  not 
favorabl}'  received,  many  claiming  that  the  directors,  and  not  a  superin- 
tendent, should  receive  a  salary,  others  that  little  benefit  could  result  from 
the  superintendency.  The  law  providing  for  five  months'  school  met  with 
some  opposition.     It  is  at  the  present  time  well  received. 

Srhool    Superintendents. 

The  county  superintendency  was  established  in  1854.  At  the  first  con- 
vention, for  electing  a  superintendent,  a  great  diversity  of  opinion  pre- 
vailed among  the  directors.  Some  were  greatly  opposed  to  the  ofiice  and 
thought  the  salary  was  raised  in  the  county  by  direct  taxation.  Some 
who  had  no  children  to  school,  and  considerable  taxable  property,  made 
an  effort  to  put'  the  salary  so  low  that  no  one  would  accept  the  office, 
putting  it  as  low  as  fifty  dollars.  They  finally  agreed  upon  $200  salary, 
and  elected  Doctor  A.  T.  Scriver,  superintendent.  Mr.  Still,  the  second 
county  superintendent,  was  elected  with  the  understanding  that  he  was  to 
hold  a  normal  school  eight  weeks  during  each  summer  for  the  benefit  of 
teachers.  He  served  one  term ;  salary,  $G00.  The  next  was  Jesse  Broomall. 
He  served  one  term ;  salary,  $600.  The  fourth  superintendent  was  G.  B. 
Sanford;  his  salary  was  $800,  afterwards  raised  to  $1,000.  The  fifth 
superintendent  was  G.  W.  Snyder.  He  served  two  terms ;  his  salary  for 
the  first  term  was  $1,000,  second  term  $1,200.  The  present  incumbent 
received  $1,200,  for  the  first  term.  At  the  election  for  the  second  term 
the  salar^j^  was  fixed  at  $1,000. 

Institntes. 

Previous  to  the  county  superintendcy,  no  institutes  were  held  in  the 
county.  The  first  county  institute  was  held  in  the  town-hall,  in  the  bor- 
ough of  Clearfield,  opening  in  September,  1856,  under  the  care  of  Doctor 
A.  T.  Scriver.  The  first  day  eight  teachers  were  in  attendance,  three 
school  directors,  and  ten  citizens.  The  second  day  the  attendance  was 
better,  one  teacher  came  in  with  a  large  number  of  her  pupils.  The  third 
day  an  organization  was  formed,  and  officers  appointed  for  the  year,  after 
which  they  adjourned  to  meet  in  December.  The  same  year  district  insti- 
tutes were  established  to  meet  on  alternate  Saturdays.  District  institutes 
have  never  been  uniform  throughout  the  county.  They  have,  however, 
been  held  in  a  number  of  the  districts  each  year.  While  the  earl}-  institutes 
did  much  to  bring  about  reform  in  the  school  work,  and  laid  the  founda- 
tion for  better  institutes,  yet  they  were,  in  many  localities,  very  unpopular. 
This  principally  came  from  the  injudicious  manner  in  which  they  were  con- 
ducted ;  foolish  questions  were  presented  and  discussed,  and  the  teachers, 
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forgetting  their  position,  often  became  very  light  and  trifling.  This  was 
the  cause  of  many  good  citizens  and  directors  opposing  them.  In  1873 
the  county  was  divided  into  institute  districts,  three  and  four  school  dis- 
tricts forming  one  institute  district.  These  institutes  were  well  attended. 
They  were  held  in  villages  or  towns.  Teachers  did  not  throw  themselves 
upon  the  charities  of  the  people,  and  they  prepared  themselves  well  for 
their  work.  In  1874  the  local  institute  system  was  adopted.  The  county 
being  divided  into  four  local  institute  districts.  These  institutes  have 
been  kept  open  at  each  place  of  holding  them,  two  days,  and  have  in  most 
instances,  both  in  work  done  and  attendance,  nearly  equalled  the  county 
institute.  In  1875  a  childrens'  institute  was  established  in  a  few  districts. 
A  directors'  convention  met  in  Clearfield  in  the  year  1873,  decided  to 
not  give  teachers  their  time  for  attending  the  institutes,  but  to  allow  them 
liberal  wages  so  as  to  enable  them  to  attend. 

Normal  Schools. 

The  first  normal  school  was  held  by  Mr.  Still.  He  was  elected  with 
the  understanding  that  he  was  to  hold  a  normal  school  of  eight  weeks  each 
year  for  the  benefit  of  teachers.  An  invitation  was  given  to  the  teachers, 
and  they  met  in  the  borough  of  Curwensville.  He  was  assisted  by  Pro- 
fessor Allen.  The  school  continued  but  two  weeks.  The  second  year  he 
was  more  successful.  The  school  was  kept  open  eight  weeks,  with  an  at- 
tendance of  thirty-three  teachers.  J.  Broomall,  the  third  superinti-ndent, 
urged  the  necessity  of  a  normal  school ;  but  the  teachers  did  not  respond 
to  his  call,  and  no  normal  school  was  opened  during  his  term  of  office. 
Mr.  Sanford,  the  fourth  superintendent,  held  no  normal  school.  Mr.  Sny- 
der, the  fifth  superintendent,  held  nineteen  months  of  normal  school  dur- 
ing his  term  of  office.  Since  then  it  has  been  continued.  A  school  beinf 
opened  each  summer,  in  Curwensville. 

Graded  Schoolfi. 

At  a  very  early  date,  there  were  attempts  made  to  gi'ade  the  schools  in 
Clearfield  town  ;  but  on  account  of  not  having  suitable  rooms,  they  were 
not  properly  graded  until  1873.  There  are  now  six  departments  in  the 
Leonard  graded  schools.  The  schools  of  Curwensville  wore  graded  in  1867* 
in  Osceola,  1873.  The  schools  graded  since  1873,  are  those  of  Iloutzdale, 
Sterling,  Iloutzville,  Jaynesville,  Lumber  City,  New  Washington,  Rum- 
barger,  and  Penfield.  A  central  high  school  was  establislu'd  nt  I'enfield 
in  1873,  since  then  it  has  been  kept  open  ten  months  during  tlu'  year,  with 
good  teachers. 

There  has  been  an  eff'ort  made  to  have  a  graded  course  of  study  in  all 
oursoliools;  but,  as  yet,  we  have  not  been  successful  in  getting  it  intro- 
duced into  all  the  schools.  The  directors  of  the  countj'^  admit  the  import- 
ance of  grading  schools,  and  are  establishing  them  wherever  needed. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  by  the  directors  to  have  the  high  depart- 
ment in  a  nunibiT  of  the  graded  schools  take  the  place  of  an  academy,  so 
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that  pupils  can  receive  a  thorough  course  in  our  free  schools.  Since  such 
arrangements  have  been  made,  all  the  academies  and  select  scliools  have 
been  closed. 

Academies  anj  Privatf*  SoJiools. 

In  the  year  1824,  the  first  academy  in  Clearfield  was  completed.  It  is 
situated  in  Clearfield  borough,  and  was  built  by  Isaac  Southard,  for  the 
sum  of  $2,500.  The  lots  on  which  it  is  situated,  and  $1,000  in  money, 
were  donated  by  Abram  Whitmer,  of  Lancaster  count}-.  The  remaining 
amount  was  raised  by  subscription.  Among  the  early  teachers  in  this 
institution  were.  Doctor  A.  T.  Scriver,  James  H.  Laflferty,  Thomas  Leaver, 
James  II.  Rankin,  John  L.  Cuttell,  James  Mattern,  William  Porter, 
Thomas  Fulton,  John  F.  Weaver,  William  A.  Wallace,  and  G.  B.  Sand- 
ford.  By  an  act  passed  1872,  the  academy  and  common  school  interests 
were  united,  and  as  soon  as  the  new  school  building  was  completed,  ar- 
rangements were  made  for  teaching  all  necessary  branches,  and  not  con- 
tinuing the  academy.  The  Clearfield  Academy  did  a  great  deal  to  advance 
the  interests  of  education  in  that  borough.  Many  of  the  teachers  were 
well  qualified,  and  many  of  the  students,  who  to-day  occupy  high  posi- 
tions in  life,  look  back  with  pride  upon  the  time  they  spent  in  the  Clear- 
field Academy  as  profitable. 

Some  ten  years  ago,  a  select  school  for  females  was  opened  in  Clearfield 
by  Miss  Ilattie  Swan.  While  this  school  was  kept  open,  it  was  well  at- 
tended. At  the  completion  of  the  new  school-building.  Miss  Swan  closed 
her  school,  and  accepted  a  position  as  teacher  in  the  Leonard  graded 
school. 

In  the  j-^ear  1809,  a  select  school  was  opened  in  the  church,  in  New 
Washington,  by  Reverend  W.  R.  Whitney.  In  the  years  1871  and  1872, 
Professor  G.  W.  Innis  taught  what  he  termed  an  "academy,"  in  the  town 
hall.  It  was,  however,  only  a  select  school,  and,  since  that  time,  forms 
the  upper  grade  of  the  graded  school,  in  New  Washington. 

In  187:5,  an  academy  was  opened  in  Lumber  City,  under  the  care  of 
Reverend  Grier.  Last  year  it  was  abandoned,  and  the  graded  school  takes 
its  place.  There  have  never  been  any  schools  supported  by  churches  in 
the  county. 

Public  Libraries. 

After  the  opening  of  the  Leonard  graded  school,  in  Clearfield,  an  as- 
sociation was  formed  by  the  teachers  and  a  number  of  students,  called 
"The  Leonard  Literary  Association."  This  was  organized  in  1875.  In 
September,  1876,  the  members  of  this  association  opened  a  free  library. 
This  has,  at  the  present  time,  over  five  hundred  volumes. 

A  school  library  was  opened  in  Curwensville  in  1872.  Some  donations 
have  been  made,  and,  from  entertainments,  a  large  numl)er  of  books  have 
been  collected.  In  the  getting  up  of  the  school  libraries,  both  in  Curwens- 
ville and  Clearfield,  J.  F.  McKenrick,  one  of  the  teachers  in  the  school  at 
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Cleai-field,  deseiTes  much  credit  for  his  efforts,  as  he  was  one  of  the  first 
advocates. 

During  the  present  year,  a  free  reading-room  and  library  has  been  opened 
in  Curwensville,  by  the  citizens.  The  rooms  are  well  furnished,  and  a  well 
selected  number  of  periodicals  and  books  have  been  procured.  The 
rooms  are  pleasantly  located.  They  were  donated  by  Honorable  John 
Patton.  Contributions  have  been  made  by  most  of  the  citizens  of  the 
town.  It  is  an  enterprise  that  reflects  credit  upon  the  citizens  of  Curwens- 
ville, who  have  ever  showed  a  special  interest  in  education,  and  the  ad- 
vancement and  improvement  of  the  schools. 

In  concluding  my  report  it  is  my  privilege  to  state  that  the  people  of 
Clearfield  county  are  in  favor  of  the  free  school  system,  and  are  every- 
where complying  with  its  requirements. 

The  progress  and  improvements  that  have  been  made  in  our  schools, 
are,  in  a  great  measure,  due  to  the  directors,  who  have,  in  most  instances, 
taken  a  great  interest  in  the  schools.  The  leading  men  of  our  county 
have  always  manifested  a  special  interest  in  our  work,  and,  when  called 
upon  for  help,  have  always  responded. 

As  I  have  not  been  engaged  in  the  schools  of  this  county  long  enough 
to  know  much  of  their  early  history  hy  experience,  I  feel  indebted  to  the 
many  gentlemen  who  have  furnished  me  with  information,  and,  especially, 
to  Doctor  A.  T.  Scriver,  who,  having  taught  in  the  early  schools,  and  has, 
since  that  time,  been  engaged  in  teaching,  is  well  acquainted  with  the 
changes  in  our  work. 
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Estunated  value  of  school  property  in  1856,  $31,250;  in  1875,  $121,400. 
12  School  Report. 
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CLINTON  COUNTY— M.  W.  Heir. 

The  work  of  tracing  the  common  school  system  of  Clinton  county  from 
its  earliest  inception  through  its  various  struggles  and  changes  to  its 
present  development  would  be  no  small  task ;  but  to  attempt  to  write  a 
full  and  reliable  history  of  the  schools  and  other  educational  appliances 
that  existed  prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  free  school  system  would,  on 
account  of  the  great  diflBculty  of  procuring  trustworthy  data,  be  futile. 
As  no  record  of  these  earl}-  schools  exists,  we  must  depend  for  our  in- 
formation upon  the  traditions  handed  down  to  us  by  our  forefathers,  and 
these — owing  to  the  frailty  of  human  memory  and  the  different  stand- 
points from  which  all  matters  pertaining  to  these  schools  have  been  viewed 
— are  extremely  contradictory. 

It  shall  be  our  aim,  however,  in  presenting  this  historical  sketch  of  the 
educational  agencies  of  the  count}-  to  give  only  such  facts  and  incidents 
as  are  well  authenticated,  be  they  few  or  many. 

Clinton  county  was  organized  in  1839,  taking  three  townships,  viz : 
Bald  Eagle,  Lamar,  and  Logan,  from  Centre  county,  and  the  others  from 
Lycoming ;  but  the  establishment  of  schools,  in  the  territory  now  em- 
braced within  its  limits,  antedate  the  erection  of  the  county  by  at  least 
forty  years. 

Lamar  and  Porter  Townships. 

Lamar  township,  before  the  formation  of  Clinton  coimty,  was  a  part  of 
Centre,  and  until  May,  1840,  included  the  present  territory  of  Porter. 
The  first  school-house  within  its  present  limits  was  built  about  the  year 
1806,  on  a  beautiful  eminence  one  mile  east  of  Salona.  It  was  constructed 
of  logs,  roofed  with  rude  clapboards,  and,  instead  of  glass  windows,  the 
light  of  day  was  admitted  through  a  translucent  substance  made  of  white 
paper  and  grease.  Some  years  later,  perhaps  during  the  year  1810,  this 
house  was  abandoned,  and  one  erected  at  Salona,  a  few  rods  east  of  where 
the  residence  of  J.  P.  Heard  now  stands  ;  and  about  the  same  time,  or  a 
year  or  two  subsequent,  another  was  erected  in  the  east  end  of  Nittany 
valley,  near  the  western  boundary  of  a  farm  at  present  owned  by  C.  G. 
Furst,  Esquire. 

For  several  years  the  educational  opportunities  afforded  to  the  children 
of  the  township  were  limited  to  the  two  schools  above  mentioned,  in  which 
instruction  in  the  simplest  elementary  branches  was  given.  Between  1820 
and  1830  two  other  schools  were  established,  one  on  Fishing  Creek,  near 
Hamburg,  and  the  other  on  Cedar  Run. 

Until  the  acceptance  of  the  common  school  system,  which  occurred  in 
1834,  the  schools  were  maintained  by  subscription,  each  patron  paying  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of   pupils  he  sent. 

The  first  school-house  of  which  we  could  obtain  any  authentic  informa- 
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tion  in  that  part  of  Lamar,  now  embraced  within  the  territorial  limits  of 
Porter  township,  was  located  near  Clintondale,  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  John 
Watson.  It  was  built  in  1808,  and  like  all  other  primitive  buildings,  was 
made  of  logs. 

The  first  term  of  school  in  this  house,  was  taught  by  Andrew  Ackens. 
who  did  good  serA'ice  here,  in  the  capacity  of  teacher,  for  a  number  of 
3'ears. 

A  year  or  two  after  the  establishment  of  the  school  near  Clintondale,  a 
school  was  opened  by  Mr.  Patrick  ITuglis,  in  a  house  located  on  Cedar 
Run,  near  the  residence  of  Mr.  David  Allison.  Mr.  Hughs  was  a  native 
of  Ireland,  and  a  man  of  fine  scholastic  attainments  ;  he  did  valuable  ser- 
vice in  the  school-room,  besides  doing  much  in  the  community  to  promote 
the  cause  of  education,  by  enlisting  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  providing 
better  educatianal  facilities  for  the  children  of  the  neighborhood.  The 
third  school  building  was  erected  about  1820,  and  was  located  west  of  Ce- 
dar Run,  on  the  farm  of  James  McKibben.  This  was  a  frame  house,  and 
a  slight  improvement,  in  several  essential  particulars,  on  those  previously 
built  in  the  district.  No  material  changes  in  the  affairs  of  the  township 
occurred  during  the  next  decade ;  but,  about  1830,  a  fourth  school  was  es- 
tablished near  the  public  higliway  leading  to  Bcllofonte.  The  question  of 
accepting  or  rejecting  the  system  of  instruction  provided  by  law,  was, as  inti- 
mated above,  submitted  to  the  people  sometime  during  the  spring  or  sum- 
mer of  1834  ;  and,  although  the  verdict  pronounced  at  the  ballot-box  was 
in  favor  of  accepting,  yet  the  system  met  with  a  strong  and  bitter  opposi- 
tion, which  did  not  wholly  subside  for  many  years  after. 

In  the  autumn  of  this  year,  (1834,)  seven  free  schools  were  opened  in 
the  township,  and  placed  under  the  control  of  the  following  teachers: 
Messrs.  J.  W.  Ferree,  George  Furst,  Samuel  Hartman,  James  Stephenson. 
John  Brady,  James  Crawford,  and  Ezra  G.  Bartram. 

It  was  here,  and  at  this  time,  that  Professor  J.  W.  Ferree  began  his 
career  as  a  teacher.  He  labored  a  few  years  in  the  public  schools  of  the 
county,  with  good  success,  and  then  accepted  a  professorship  in  Dickin- 
son Seminary,  at  Williamsport.  After  severing  his  connection  with  this 
institution,  he  accepted  the  chair  of  natural  sciences  in  the  Bloomsburg 
Normal  School,  which  position  he  holds  at  the  present  time.  Professor 
Ferree  has  devoted  more  than  fort}'  years  of  his  life  to  the  work  of  teach- 
ing and  training  the  young,  and,  perhaps,  no  teacher  in  the  State  has  ren- 
dered more  effective  service. 

Porter  township  was  separated  from  I^amar  in  May,  1841,  and  at  this 
time  comprised  four  school  districts,  viz  :  Washington,  Cedar  Springs. 
Union,  and  Clinton.  During  the  next  decade,  three  new  districts  were 
formed,  an<l  the  old,  dingy  houses  of  "ye  ancient  times"  abandoned,  and 
more  suitable  ones  erected.  Soon  after  the  erection  of  Porter  township, 
Lamar  was  divided  into  five  districts  :  the  East  End.  Salem.  Salona.  Ham- 
burg, and   Brown's.     Two  years  later,  two  other  districts  were  formed, 
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viz:  the  Ridge  district  and  Burrell's.  By  the  first  of  November,  1843, 
the  houses  in  these  newly-formed  districts  were  completed,  and  soon  after 
school  was  begun  in  both.  In  1849,  the  "little  eight-cornered"  house  in 
Salona  was  replaced  by  a  commodious  two-story  frame  building,  the  lower 
part  being  used  for  school  purposes,  and  the  upper  as  a  public  hall.  In 
1859,  an  addition  was  built  to  this  house,  and  the  school  graded.  During 
the  summer  of  1865,  a  two-story  building  was  erected  at  JTambuig.  For 
several  j-ears  previous  to  this  time,  the  district  had  been  divided,  but  after 
the  completion  of  the  new  building,  the  old  houses  were  abandoned,  the 
school  graded,  and  the  children  all  accommodated  in  the  new.  The  school- 
buildings  of  Lamar  are  good,  and  well  adapted  to  school  purposes,  but 
several  of  them  are  not  provided  with  suitable  furniture. 

Logan  and  Green  Township<i,  and  Logan!iville  Borough. 

Green  district  was  formed  from  part  of  Logan,  in  1840.  The  first  set- 
tlement in  this  district  was  made  by  Mr.  Rudolph  Karstetter,  in  the  year 
1800;  and  about  twenty  years  after  this  event,  the  first  school  in  the  dis- 
trict was  opened  in  a  house  located  about  one  half  mile  south-east  of  Cen- 
treville.  The  same  year,  (1820,)  a  school  was  established  within  the 
present  limits  of  Logan  township. 

The  next  school  in  the  valley  was  organized  at  Logansville,  in  1827,  by 
Colonel  Anthony  Kleckner,  who  was  in  some  respects  quite  a  remarkable 
man,  and  did  much  toward  the  improA^emont  of  the  locality  in  which  he 
lived.  Among  the  most  capable,  and  successful  of  the  early  teachers,  who 
held  pedagogic  sway  in  these  districts,  were  Walter  Chatham,  Franklin 
Auchenbach,  and  Doctor  Jonathan  Moyer.  The  latter  was  the  pioneer 
physician  of  Sugar  Yalle}',  having  begun  the  practice  of  medicine  at 
Logansville,  in  1842,  immediately  after  the  village  was  started.  In  1828 
a  school  was  opened  at  T3'lersville,  a  little  village  located  in  the  west  end 
of  the  valley,  near  the  mountain  pass  through  which  the  road  to  Brush 
Valley  extends. 

About  1835,  a  school  was  started  at  Deborah  Furnncc — five  miles  east 
of  Logansville.  For  a  number  of  j-ears  this  school  was  taught  by  Mr. 
Adam  Wolf,  who,  according  to  tradition,  was  rather  illiterate.  It  is  re- 
lated of  him  that  when  a  word,  a  little  difficult  to  pronounce,  occurred  in 
the  reading  lesson,  he  politely  requested  his  pupils  to  "skip  the  devil,  and. 
go  on."  About  1836  or  1837  two  other  houses  were  erected — one,  a  few 
miles  west  of  Tylersville,  and  the  other,  two  and  one  half  miles  east  of 
Logansville,  on  the  present  site  of  Brumgard's  church.  The  latter  school 
was  taught  for  some  time  by  Samuel  Bower,  who,  although  a  sort  of 
eccentric  genius,  was  a  skilled  penman,  and  while  teaching  here,  intro- 
duced free-hand  drawing  into  the  school,  thus  adding  an  important  branch 
to  those*  already  taught.  Prior  to  1844  repeated  efforts  were  made  by 
Honorable  George  A.  Auchenbach,  Colonel  Kleckner,  and  others  to  secure 
the  acceptance  of  the  common  school  system,  but  without  avail.     In  1844, 
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however,  such  measures  were  taken  by  these  friends  of  the  system  as  to 
secure  the  passage  of  a  special  act  of  the  Legislature,  forming  an  Independ- 
ent school  district.  This  district  comprised  IjOgansville  and  vicinity, 
extending  east  about  two  miles  along  the  main  thoroughfare  of  the  valley, 
to  where  the  residence  of  John  Womelsdorf,  junior,  now  stands — north, 
south  and  west  to  about  the  present  borough  limits. 

Outside  of  this  district,  popular  sentiment  was  decidedly  unfavorable  to 
the  common  school  cause,  but  after  a  number  of  trials  the  system  was 
accepted  by  Green,  in  1848,  and  finally  by  Logan,  in  1849.  About  1854, 
the  Logansville  independent  district  was  abolished,  and  it  became  a  part 
of  Green,  as  shown  by  the  following  extract  from  the  minutes  of  a  meeting 
of  the  school  board  held  at  Logansville,  February  27,  1854.  "As  the  act 
forming  Logansville  into  a  separate  district  has  expired,  said  district  is 
declared  to  be  dissolved,  and  henceforth  to  constitute  part  of,  and  to  be 
incorporated  with,  the  district  of  Green." 

An  important  auxiliary'  to  the  cause  of  education  in  the  valley  was  the 
founding  of  Clinton  Seminary,  by  Professor  Biddle,  in  1862.  This  insti- 
tution was  located  at  Logansville,  and,  after  Professor  Biddle  retired  from 
its  management,  was  carried  on  for  a  short  time  by  Reverend  W.  H.  Got- 
wald. 

Wayne. 

To  Mr.  Robert  Montgomery  belongs  the  honor  of  opening  the  first 
school  in  Wayne  township,  in  the  year  1795.  This  school  was  held  in  an 
old  abandoned  dwelling-house,  located  on  the  Susquehanna  river,  about 
three  fourths  of  a  mile  north-east  of  Wayne  station.  At  this  time  there 
were  only  eight  voters  in  the  district. 

Another  school  was  established  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  township,  in 
the  3'ear  1803,  The  house  occupied  by  this  school  was  located  on  Kurtz' 
run,  between  Hill  cemetery  and  Ebenezer  church,  and  was,  likewise,  an  old 
dwelling-house. 

These  were  the  only  schools  in  the  district  prior  to  1830,  and  were 
wholly  supported  by  subscription,  the  teachers  being  paid  in  corn-meal, 
wheat,  and  such  other  farm  produce  as  they  might  need.  The  only 
branches  taught  at  this  time  were  reading,  writing,  and  the  elements  of 
arithmetic,  and  pupils  who  could  "do  the  sums"  to  the  "rule  of  three  " 
were  considered  unusually  proficient. 

Among  the  prominent  teachers  of  these  schools  were  Robert  Mont- 
gomery, Steplic'u  Powell,  Walter  I.  Chatham,  and  Miss  Nancy  McDonald. 
In  1807,  Walter  Chatham  took  charge  of  the  school  at  Kurtz'  run,  and 
continued  to  teach  it  for  twenty  years. 

About  1830,  a  school-house  was  built  on  the  road  leading  from  Wayne 
township  to  Sugar  valley,  and  was  used  as  church  and  seliool-house  for 
many  years.  In  this  house  "their  Honors''  James  Chatham,  G.  0.  Doise, 
and  J.  W.  Quiggle  received  their  rudimentary  education.  The  question  of 
accepting  or  rejecting  the  free  school  system  was  decided  by  an  election 
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held  ill  the  year  1835,  which  resulted  In  favor  of  accepting  by  a  majority 
of  one  vote. 

Bald  Ea^le  and  MiU  Hall  DlstricU. 

Bald  Eagle  township  derives  its  name  from  the  mountains  of  that  name 
which  extend  across  it.  The  first  settlement,  within  its  present  limits,  was 
made  in  the  \'ear  17 TO,  and  not  until  forty  years  after,  was  the  first  school 
of  the  township  established.  The  first  school-house  was  located  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Bald  Eagle  creek,  a  few  rods  above  the  bridge.  A  very 
short  time  after  the  erection  of  this  house — perhaps  during  the  same  year — 
a  school  was  opened  in  the  vicinity  of  Mill  Ilall,  near  where  the  railroad 
depot  now  stands  ;  and  two  years  later  a  school-building  was  erected  about 
one  half  mile  east  of  Mr.  Packer's  residence,  on  the  site  now  occupied  by 
the  Harleman  house. 

In  1834,  a  school-house  was  built  in  Mill  Hall — the  only  collection  of 
houses  entitled  to  the  name  of  village  in  the  township.  This  house  was 
located  about  the  center  of  the  town,  on  or  near  the  spot  where  the 
school-house  now  stands. 

In  1839,  Mr.  Jacob  IloUibush  took  charge  of  tlie  school,  and  taught  it 
one  term.     He  was  succeeded,  in  1840,  by  Mr.  D.  B.  Wood. 

After  the  adoption  of  the  free  school  system,  in  1840,  the  schools  of 
the  district  were,  for  some  years,  under  the  control  of  competent  teachers. 
Among  those  who  "  did  service  as  teachers"  in  the  schools  west  of  the 
Bald  Eagle,  were  Messrs.  William  Packer,  A.  H.  Berry,  and  Jesse  H. 
Berry.  Mr.  Packer  and  Mr.  A.  II.  Berry  taught  but  a  few  terms.  They 
were  well  qualified  for  the  work,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  they  retired 
so  soon  from  the  profession.  Mr.  Jesse  H.  Berry  taught  several  years  in 
the  public  schools  of  the  county,  and  then  was  elected  to  the  office  of 
county  superintendent,  which  position  he  held  for  three  years.  Mr.  Berry 
possessed,  in  an  eminent  degree,  the  requisite  qualifications  of  a  success- 
ful teacher,  and,  by  his  scholarly  attainments  and  gentlemanly  deportment, 
was  admiraVjly  adapted  to  the  efi'ective  discharge  of  the  duties  of  the  office 
of  county  superintendent. 

In  1848,  a  second  school-house  was  erected  in  Mill  Hall,  and  two  years 
later,  the  village  was  incorporated  as  a  borough.  In  1871,  the  old  school- 
houses  of  the  borough  were  abandoned,  and  a  new  one  built,  so  arranged 
as  to  accommodate  three  grades  on  the  same  floor. 

After  Mill  Hall  became  a  separate  school  district,  there  were,  for  a  time, 
only  two  schools  within  the  limits  of  Bald  Eagle  district,  but  between 
1850  and  1856,  four  other  schools  were  opened,  located,  one  on  Plunket's 
run,  one  on  Laurel  run,  one  on  Sugar  run,  and  the  other  at  Revelsville. 

Beech  Creek. 

This  district  was  separated  from  Bald  Eagle  in  May,  1850,  and  was 
named  Beech  Creek,  in  honor  of  a  fine  stream  of  water,  bearing  that  name, 
which  flows  through  it.     The  first  school  was  established  in  1810,  about 
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fifteen  years  after  the  first  permanent  settlement  within  the  limits  of  the 
district  was  made.  The  house  in  which  this  school  was  held,  was  located 
a  short  distance  northwest  of  the  public  road,  leading  from  Lock  Ilaven 
to  Beech  Creek,  on  the  Fearon  farm.  The  next  school-house  in  the  dis- 
trict, was  built  in  1820.  It  stood  on  the  left  bank  of  Beech  Creek,  a  short 
distance  above  the  present  limits  of  Beech  Creek  borough.  Beech  Creek 
district  was  a  part  of  Bald  Eagle,  at  the  time  of  the  acceptance  of  the 
common  school  system,  which  was  in  1840,  as  stated  above.  As  in  other 
parts  of  the  county,  a  large  percentage  of  the  citizens  of  the  district 
opposed  the  system,  yet,  despite  the  croaking  of  its  enemies,  it  provided 
better  educational  facilities,  wherever  adopted,  than  had  been  previously 
enjoyed  by  the  "  rising  generation"  under  the  old  regime. 

A  short  time  after  the  adoption  of  the  free  school  system,  a  school-house 
was  built  in  what  is  now  known  as  the  Bittuer  sub-district,  about  a  half 
mile  west  of  where  the  residence  of  Mr.  John  Earon  now  stands.  This 
house  being  small,  it  was  abandoned  more  than  twenty  years  ago.  and  in 
its  stead  the  house,  which  is  in  use  at  the  present  time,  was  erected. 

In  1851,  immediately  after  the  organization  of  the  township,  the  Masden 
sub-district  was  formed,  and  the  house,  erected  under  the  supervision  of  Mr. 
William  Masden,  a  member  of  the  school  board,  was  completed  in  time  to 
open  school  the  first  of  July,  of  this  year.  A  few  years  later,  a  school- 
house  was  erected  in  the  Quay  district,  and  about  the  same  time,  or  a  year 
or  two  subsequent,  a  school  was  opened  in  the  Hubbard  district.  In  1869, 
a  new  district  was  formed,  and  a  house  erected  about  a  mile  north  of  Beech 
Creek  town,  near  Sugar  Run.  This  house  was  built  to  accommodate  those 
who  had  attended  the  school  in  Beech  Creek  town  previous  to  its  incor- 
poration as  a  borough. 

Beech  Creek  borough  became  a  separate  district  in  18G9.  Two  years 
previous  there  had  been  built  within  the  borough  limits,  a  fine  two-stor}' 
frame  house,  containing  four  rooms — two  on  each  floor.  Three  of  these 
rooms  are  used  for  school  purposes,  and  the  other  is  occasionally  occupied 
by  the  school  board. 

The  schools  of  the  borough  are  graded,  and  have  been  conducted  quite 
successfully  ever  since  their  organization. 

Pine  Creek  District. 

This  district  was  settled  previous  to  the  revolutionary  war  by  Scotch- 
Irish  Presbyterians,  who  came  with  their  preachers  and  teachers  prepared 
to  establish  churches  and  schools,  that  the  moral  and  intellectual  develop- 
ment of  their  children  might  not  sutfer.  on  aec-ount  of  their  isolation  from 
civilization.  The  first  school-house  was  built  about  the  year  17T4.  on.  or 
near  the  river  bank,  opposite  Sour's  ferry.  About  1820  Reverend  J.  II. 
Grier  opened  a  school  in  the  district,  which  was  attended  by  yonng  men 
from  Jersey  Shore,  Dunnstable,  and  Nippenose,  as  well  as  from  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  in  which  the  school  was  located.     Prominent  among  tliose 
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who  studied  the  "classics"  at  this  school,  were  R.  G.  White,  late  president 
judge  of  Tioga  count}';  Doctors  Hunt  and  Gallagher,  and  sevei'al  divines, 
among  them  Reverend  William  Hamilton,  wlio  some  years  later  establish- 
a  select  school  on  Pine  Creek,  near  the  canal.  Pine  Creek  was  one  of  the 
first  districts  to  accept  the  common  school  system,  and  notwithstanding 
the  fact,  that  the  cause  of  education  had  received  a  more  liberal  support 
from  the  early  settlers  of  this  district,  than  was  accorded  it,  in  any  other 
part  of  the  county,  yet  the  adoption  of  the  system  was  opposed  by  almost 
one  half  of  the  voting  population  of  the  district.  The  first  house  erected 
within  the  district  after  the  acceptance  of  the  free  school  system  was  a 
brick  structure,  located  in  the  Duncan  sub-district,  a  short  distance  from 
the  Pine  Creek  bridge.  This  house  was  used  for  school  purposes  until 
1871,  when  it  was  replaced  by  the  present  building.  The  Garmon  sub- 
district  was  formed  about  1840,  and  the  house  erected  at  this  time  was 
used  for  school  purposes  until  1875,  when  a  neat,  comfortable  building 
was  erected  on  the  site  which  it  formerly  occupied.  In  18G3  a  substan- 
tial two-story  frame-house  was  built  at  Charlton.  It  was  the  intention  of 
the  school  board  at  the  time  this  house  was  erected,  to  grade  the  school 
as  soon  as  there  was  a  suflSicient  number  of  pupils  in  the  sub-district  to 
justify  the  opening  of  two  schools.  The  school  was  not,  however,  graded 
until  the  autumn  of  1875.  Oak  Grove,  the  sixth  sub-district  of  the  town- 
ship, was  formed  in  18G9.  The  school-house  is  located  near  the  center  of 
the  district,  in  a  beautiful  grove  of  oak  trees — hence  the  name.  Oak  Grove. 

Dunnstable  and  Woodward  Districts. 

The  first  school  of  Dunnstable  township  was  established  about  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present  century,  and  the  house  in  which  this  school  was 
"  kept "  was  located  one  half  mile  east  of  the  village  of  Liberty,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Susquehanna  river. 

There  were  two  other  schools  in  the  district  prior  to  1834,  but  we  were 
unable  to  ascertain  the  date  of  their  establishment  or  their  exact  location. 
This  district  accepted  the  common  school  sj'stem  in  1837,  and  immediately 
after  it  was  divided  into  three  sub-districts,  viz :  Liberty,  Decard,  and 
Deise.  The  school-house  in  the  Liberty  district  was  located  east  of  the 
the  village  on  the  public  road,  and,  in  1875,  was  replaced  by  the  present 
building — one  of  the  finest  one-stor}'  houses  in  the  county. 

The  school-house  in  the  Decard  district  was  built  in  1867,  and  seven 
years  later  a  new  house  was  erected  in  the  Deise  district. 

In  1873,  the  geographical  limits  of  the  township  were  changed,  by  the 
accession  to  its  territory  of  a  part  of  Allison  township.  Out  of  this  ad- 
dendum a  new  sub-district  was  formed,  and  the  next  year  a  school-house 
was  erected,  located  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Bald  Eagle. 

Woodward  district  was  formed  in  1841,  out  of  a  part  of  Dunnstable, 
and  named  in  honor  of  G.  W.  Woodward,  then  president  judge  of  this 
judicial  district.     As  there  is  no  record  of  the  early  schools  of  this  town- 
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ship,  we  could  not  learn  exactly  when  the  first  school  within  its  limits  was 
established  ;  but,  from  data  furnished  us  by  Mr,  William  Reed,  we  are 
satisfied  that  it  was  previous  to  1804.  The  first  school-house  was  located 
near  the  residence  of  Mr.  Reed's  father,  and  was  used  for  school  and 
ehurcii  purposes  until  the  erection  of  the  little  log-house  which  stood, 
until  the  middle  of  the  present  century,  on  the  site  now  occupied  by  the 
residence  of  Mr.  Warren  Martin. 

As  stated  above.  Woodward  district  was  originally  a  part  of  Dunn- 
stable,  and  as  the  common  school  S3'stem  was  adopted  by  the  latter  in  1837, 
it  is  ver^'  probable  that  free  schools  were  established  at  Dunnsburg  and 
Lockport  at  this  time.  In,  1841,  a  school  was  opened  in  the  German  set- 
tlement, near  where  B.  F.  Brobst  now  lives.  Some  years  later,  the  house 
occupied  by  this  school  was  abandoned,  and  a  new  one  erected  about  one 
mile  east  of  the  old,  at  Churchville — this  being  a  more  central  location. 
Soon  after  the  organization  of  the  township,  a  school  was  established  at 
Queen's  Run,  and  the  house  erected  at  this  time  is  still  used,  although 
badly  dilapidated.  In  the  summer  of  1854,  a  school-house  was  built  on  the 
public  road,  leading  from  Lock  Haven  to  Churchville;  and,  in  18G8,  an- 
other near  the  north-eastern  boundary  of  the  district.  In  1S72,  the  old 
school-house  at  Lockport,  which  on  account  of  the  great  number  of  children 
of  school  age  in  the  district,  was  no  longer  adequate  to  the  purpose,  was 
razed  to  the  ground,  and  in  its  place,  a  more  commodious,  and  withal,  a  more 
suitable  building  was  erected.  One  year  afterwards,  a  new  house,  similar 
in  every  respect  to  the  one  at  Lockport,  was  built  at  Dunnsburg.  It  is  the 
intention  of  the  liberal  and  etficient  school  board  of  this  district,  to  re- 
place the  old  buildings  5'et  standing  by  new  ones,  as  soon  as  their  financial 
circumstances  will  justify  them  in  doing  so. 

The  L'p-Rlver  Districts. 

The  first  school  within  the  limits  of  the  "'up-river  districts,"  viz :  Cole- 
brook,  Chapman,  Grugan,  Keating,  Leidy,  Noyes,  and  Renovo,  was  estab- 
lished in  Colebrook  at  an  early  day.  The  house  was  located  near  the  Sus- 
quehanna river,  on  the  Saltzman  property.  About  1836,  a  school  was 
opened  at  Farrandsville,  and  some  years  after  another  was  established  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  near  where  Mason's  mill  now  stands.  The 
school  at  Farrandsville  was  graded  a  few  years  ago,  and  since  that  time 
two  schools  have  been  maintained  in  the  village. 

Clinpninii   District. 

The  first  school  in  this  district,  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge,  was 
established  at  llyner's  Run  in  1806,  and  was  then  taught  by  James  llill. 
About  the  year  1815,  a  log  school-house  was  built  at  the  mouth  of  Falling 
Springs,  and  the  same  year  another  was  built  near  the  bank  of  the  river, 
where  the  campus  of  the  Renovo  House  now  is.  The  school  at  Falling 
Springs  was  taught  at  different  times  by  William  Boyd,  Samuel  Graham, 
and  Alexander  Forgus,  of  Dunnsburg.     In  181C,  asc!  ool  was  opened  near 
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where  the  residence  of  Mr.  Robert  Bridgens  stands.  The  next  school- 
house  in  the  district  was  built  by  the  Reverend  Daniel  M.  Barber,  at  Young- 
"womanstown,  in  1831. 

In  1ST4,  a  school-house  was  built  at  the  mouth  of  Paddy's  run,  and  in 
the  summer  of  1876  another  was  erected  at  Youngwomanstown,  to  take  the 
place  of  the  old  house,  which  "had  become  too  small"  to  accommodate  all 
the  children  of  school  age  in  the  district.  The  school  aflfairs  of  this  dis- 
trict have  always  been  and  still  are  in  capable  hands,  and  we  are  satisfied 
that  good  educational  facilities  will  be  provided  so  long  as  there  are  chil- 
dren in  the  district  to  educate. 

Renovo. 

Renovo  borough  is  situated  within  the  limits  of  Chapman  township,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Susquehanna.  It  is  the  largest  town  in  the  county, 
(Lock  Haven  excepted,)  and  was  incorporated  as  a  borough  in  the  year 
186G.  The  first  public  schools  in  the  town  were  established  in  1SG4,  and, 
in  the  absence  of  more  suitable  houses,  the  two  temporary  places  of  wor- 
ship erected  by  the  Presbyterian  and  Methodist  denominations,  together 
with  a  small  school-building,  located  at  the  mouth  of  Drury's  run,  were 
used.  The  schools  at  this  time  were  not  graded.  Prominent  among  the 
teachers  of  this  date,  was  S.  M.  McCormick,  Esquire,  who  taught,  for  some 
time,  the  school  held  in  the  old  Presbyterian  church,  and  then  resigned  to 
attend  the  State  Normal  School  at  Millersville.  During  the  summer  of 
1868,  a  two-story  brick  school-house  was  built  on  Seventh  street,  near  the 
river  bank.  This  house,  which  contains  four  rooms,  two  On  each  floor,  was 
well  adapted  to  school  pur[)Oses,  and  it  is  due  to  the  capable  and  liberal 
school  board,  under  whose  supervision  it  was  constructed,  to  say  that  it 
was,  at  that  time,  the  best  school-building  in  the  county.  In  September, 
of  this  year,  six  schools  were  opened,  (four  in  the  new  building,  one  in  the 
old  Methodist  church  on  Seventh  street,  and  one  in  the  house  at  Drury's 
run,)  and  M.  W.  Herr,  the  present  county  superintendent,  was  elected 
teacher  of  the  first  grade,  and  Mr.  J.  S.  Kupp,  now  a  clerk  in  the  motive 
department  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Erie  railroad,  at  Renovo,  was  placed 
in  charge  of  the  second.  In  1869,  the  schools  were  placed  under  the  man- 
agement of  n.  S.  Edson,  formerly  a  teacher  in  Dickinson  Seminary,  Wil- 
liamsport,  who  served  one  year,  and  was  then  succeeded  by  M.  W.  Herr. 

In  the  autumn  of  1ST2,  C.  S.  Webner,  a  graduate  of  Millersville  normal 
school,  was  chosen  principal,  which  position  he  held  until  1874,  when  A. 
M.  Snyder,  also  a  graduate  of  Millersville,  was  elected  to  succeed  him. 
In  the  spring  and  summer  of  1873,  the  fine  two-story  brick  school-house 
on  Fourteenth  street  was  erected,  at  a  cost  of  $15,000.  This  building  con- 
tains six  large,  pleasant  rooms,  which  are  well  lighted  and  ventilated, 
neatly  finished  and  furnished  with  the  best  furniture  that  could  be  procured. 
For  beauty,  substantial  character  of  erection,  and  adaptation  for  its  purpose, 
this  house  has  no  superiors  in  this  part  of  the  State. 

At  the  opening  of  the  term  in  the  fall  of  1875,  Professor  J.  T.  Reed, 
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former  superintendent  of  Lycoming  county,  was  made  principal,  and  Pro- 
fessor A.  W.  Brumgard,  a  graduate  of  Bloomsburg  Normal  School,  was 
chosen  teaclier  of  the  first  grammar  school,  and  placed  iu  charge  of  the  Sev- 
enth street  building.  Professors  Reed  and  Brumgard  are  teachers  of  un- 
questionable ability,  and  under  their  skillful  managemeut,  the  schools  of  the 
borough  have  made  rapid  and  substantial  progress. 

Grii^au  District. 

This  district,  which  was  named  iu  honor  of  the  Grugan  family,  was  formed 
in  1851.  The  first  school  in  the  district  was  established  in  1830,  by  Mr. 
John  Taylor,  an  Englishman,  who  divided  his  time  between  making  and 
mending  shoes  and  "  imparting  instruction  in  the  three  R's  "  to  the  chil- 
dren of  the  neighborhood.  Mr.  Taylor's  shop  was  his  school-house,  and 
his  knee-strap  served  the  two-fold  purpose  of  ''  holding  his  work  in  posi- 
tion and  his  pupils  in  submission." 

Prior  to  the  formation  of  the  district,  a  school  was  opened  at  Ritchie 
station,  and  some  years  later,  schools  were  established  at  Whetham  and 
Glen  Union  stations,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river.  In  1868,  a  school  was 
opened  at  Glen  Union,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river — the  church  of  this 
place  being  used  as  a  school-house. 

Koycs,  Keating,  and  Leidy  Districts. 

Noyes  district  was  formed  from  part  of  Chapman,  in  1875,  and  named 
in  honor  of  Colonel  A.  C.  Noyes,  a  resident  of  the  district.  Thefirstschool 
within  its  limits  was  established  almost  half  a  centur^^  ago,  and  the  house 
in  which  this  school  was  "  kept,"  was  located  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river, 
about  two  miles  above  the  mouth  of  Kettle  creek.  The  next  school  was 
built  at  Westport,  a  thriving  little  village  at  the  mouth  of  Kettle  creek, 
and  in  1854,  a  school-house  was  erected  at  Cook's  Run.  The  schools  at 
Cook's  run  and  Westport  were  the  only  "institutions  of  learning"  within 
the  present  territorial  limits  of  Noyes  township,  until  1807,  when  a  school- 
house  was  erected  at  Shintown,  a  little  village  about  three  miles  above 
Renovo.  The  old  school-house,  at  Cook's  run,  was  replaced  b}'  a  new 
one,  in  1783,  and  during  the  present  year,  a  new  house  was  erected,  to 
take  the  place  of  the  old  house  at  Westport. 

Keating. 

Keating  district  was  formed  in  1844,  and  iu  1875,  it  was  divided  into 
East  and  West  Keating.  The  first  school  within  the  limits  of  East 
Keating,  was  established  in  1830,  and  the  house,  which  was  built  at  that 
time,  and  is  still  standing,  was  located  on  the  eastern  bank  of  Kettle 
Creek,  opposite  Keating  Station.  There  are,  at  present,  four  schools  in 
this  district,  located  respectively  at  Keating  Station,  Wistar,  Round  Island, 
and  on  the  mountain,  three  miles  west  of  Keating  Station.  West  Keating 
supports  three  schools,  which,  owing  to  the  district  being  sparse!}' settled, 
are  quite  small.     The  cost  of  providing  school  facilities  for  the  children 
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of  these  districts,  is  greater  per  pupil,  tlian  it  is  in  any  otlier  district  of 
the  county,  yet  tlie  average  lengtli  of  the  school  term,  during  the  past  five 
years,  has  been  greater  than  in  several  of  the  wealthj'  and  more  populous 
districts. 

Leidy. 

The  first  school  house  in  Leidy  district  was  built  about  the  year  1845, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Kettle  creek,  near  where  the  residence  of  David 
Walters  now  stands,  and  some  yeai's  later,  a  school  was  established  on  the 
western  bank  of  this  creek,  directly  opposite  the  point  where  the  Boone 
road  reaches  it.  There  are  at  present  five  schools  in  the  district,  which  are 
kept  in  session  five  months  during  the  summer  of  each  j^ear. 

Crawrord  and  Gallagher  Districts. 

Very  few  authentic  records  relating  to  the  early  schools  of  these  dis- 
tricts are  attainable.  About  twenty-five  years  ago  a  school  was  established 
at  Rauchtown,  in  Crawford  township,  and  a  few  years  subsequent  another  was 
opened  on  the  mountain,  about  two  miles  east  of  the  Nittany  road.  The 
latter  was  discontinued  in  the  spring  of  1874,  and  since  that  time  there 
have  been  but  two  schools  in  the  district,  one  located  at  Rauchtown,  and 
the  other  about  one  mile  and  a  half  west  of  this  village,  Gallagher  is  di- 
vided into  three  sub-districts,  and  has  three  schools  in  session  five  months 
of  each  year. 

The  Independent  Districts. 

There  are  at  this  time,  three  independent  districts  in  the  county,  viz : 
"Barton,"  "Jones,"  and  "Woodward,  Colebrook,  and  Gallagher."  Barton 
is  formed  of  parts  of  McIIenry  township,  Lycoming  county,  and  Cole- 
brook  township,  this  county.  Jones  was  organized  in  the  spring  of  1874, 
and  includes  portions  of  Burnside  township.  Centre  county,  and  Beech 
Creek  township,  this  county.  "Woodward,  Colebrook,  and  Gallagher"  was 
formed  in  1874,  out  of  parts  of  Woodward,  Colebrook,  and  Gallagher  dis- 
tricts of  this  county. 

In  conclusion,  I  desire  to  tender  my  thanks  to  Messrs.  John  Hamilton, 
A.  J.  Quigley,  A.  W.  Brumgard,  and  G.  W.  Twitmire,  for  assistance  ren- 
dered me  in  the  preparation  of  this  sketch. 
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COLUMBIA  COUNTY— William  U.  Snyder. 

Being  only  allowed  a  certain  amount  of  space  in  this  report,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  be  as  brief  as  possible  in  giving  the  sketches  of  the  earliest 
elementary  schools  in  the  county. 

These  schools,  with  but  one  exception,  were  supported  b\'  subscription, 
and  the  houses  were  generally  built  in  the  same  manner  up  to  1834,  when 
the  public  schools  were  established.  The  branches  usually  taught  in  them 
were  spelling,  reading,  writing,  and  written  arithmetic.  A  pupil's  outfit 
was  a  very  modest  affair.  A  Webster's  spelling-book,  an  English  reader, 
or  a  Testament,  a  Daboll's  arithmetic,  a  slate,  a  goose-quill,  and  a  few 
sheets  of  paper,  covered  the  entire  range  of  known  material  for  winter 
after  winter,  as  long  as  he  might  go  to  school. 

After  public  schools  were  established,  Malte  Brun's  geography  and 
Smith's  grammar,  on  the  productive  system,  were  soon  adopted.  Seeing 
the  numerous  algebras,  geometries,  histories,  rhetorics,  philosophies,  physi- 
ologies, copy-books,  drawing-books,  language-books,  etc.,  in  the  schools  at 
the  present  daj',  one  can  scarcely  realize  the  vast  improvement. 

How  much  higher  and  broader  the  schools  shall  be  elevated,  is  onlv  a 
question  of  time. 

Bearer. 

The  first  school  in  Beaver,  was  taught  in  Mr.  Kostenbader's  grist-mill, 
by  Isaac  Davis,  in  1821.  Four  years  later,  Mr.  Davis  opened  another,  in 
his  private  dwelling,  which  stood  where  Davis'  church  now  stands.  In 
speaking  of  j^rivate  dwelling,  or  residence,  we  shall  omit  the  word  "  pri- 
vate," hereafter. 

In  1825,  Henry  Schell  taught  in  a  dwelling  which  stood  near  where  the 
church  now  stands,  by  the  road  leading  from  Beaver  to  Mainville,  and  Adam 
Holocher,  in  a  similar  building,  which  was  located  on  the  land  now  owned 
by  Charles  Michael. 

After  teaching  several  terms,  which  were  usually  taught  during  winter, 
Mr.  Schell  permanently  closed  his  school,  when  another  was  opened  in  a 
dwelling  which  was  situated  on  the  land  owned  bj'^  Joseph  Lehr.  The  in- 
struction in  these  schools  was  principallv  in  German. 

Benton. 

During  the  year  1799,  there  were  but  two  families  living  in  the  vicinity 
where  the  village  of  Benton  now  stands.  Here  Isaj'c  Young  opened  the 
first  school,  in  a  private  dwelling.  After  it  permanently  closed,  another 
was  opened  in  a  similar  building,  which  stood  where  Eli  Mendelhall's  barn 
now  stands,  above  the  village.  As  the  pine  forest  fell  before  the  sturdy 
axnian,  a  small  log  school-house  was  built  on  West  creek,  above,  and 
another  below  Benton,  where  Stephen  Lazarus  now  lives. 
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Honorable  Alexander  CoUey,  aged  ninety-one  years,  is  the  only  surviv- 
ing member  of  the  first  public  school  board.  It  was  chiefly  through  bis 
influence  that  the  school  law  met  with  approbation  in  this  section  of  the 
country. 

Berw'.ck. 

A  mist  enshrouds  the  early  school  history  of  Berwick.  Before  1800, 
Berwick  had  its  schools,  but  under  what  teachers,  and  what  character, 
nothing  is  known. 

From  1800  to  1837,  it  was  customary  to  hold  school  for  a  few  months 
in  each  year.  Prominent  among  the  teachers  of  this  period  were,  Mr. 
Holloway,  David  E.  Owen,  son  of  the  founder  of  the  town  ;  Doctor  Dutlon, 
David  Jones,  Doctor  Roe,  and  James  Dilvan.  These  men  taught  between 
the  years  1800  and  1818,  and  were,  without  exception,  men  of  education. 
The  prominent  teachers  from  1800  to  1837,  were,  Messrs  Comstock,  Hoyt, 
Richards,  Reverend  Crosbj^,  and  Simon  Ilaiks. 

The  market-house  and  Quaker  church,  were  the  only  school-buildings 
during  this  time.  In  1837.  on  the  site  of  the  market-house,  the  academy 
was  erected. 

This  was  a  prominent  step  for  Berwick.  Among  the  distinguished 
teachers  who  taught  in  it  were.  Reverend  Rittenhouse,  George  Waller, 
Joel  I'].  Bradlej',  and  Mr.  Rank.  The  school  flourished  for  several  years, 
but  finally,  the  building  was  sold  for  public  school  purposes,  which  has 
since  been  torn  down. 

In  1872,  a  splendid  brick  structure  was  erected,  which  cost,  including 
all  necessary  equipments,  $15,000. 


Bloomsburg  had  her  early  schools,  but  as  to  their  whereabouts,  and  b}' 
whom  taught,  nothing  is  definitely  known.  The  first  school  of  which  there 
is  any  recollection,  was  taught  about  the  year  1802,  by  George  Vance,  in 
a  small  log-building,  which  was  located  where  the  Episcopal  church  now 
stands.  Finally-,  this  house  was  torn  down,  and  a  frame  one  erected  in  its 
place,  in  which  William  Love  taught  for  some  time.  The  highest  branches 
taught  in  this  school,  were  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  The  advanced 
reading  class  read  in  the  Bible,  and  the  seoond  class  in  the  Xew  Testa- 
ment. 

The  next  school  was  established  at  the  lower  end  of  town,  in  a  building 
which  was  located  near  where  Mr.  Joseph  Barkley's  cabinet-shop  now 
stands;  Robert  Fields  was  its  first  teacher.  Messrs.  Love  and  Fields 
were  succeeded  by  William  Fergerson,  Murraj-  Manvill.  and  Joseph 
Warden. 

About  the  year  1830,  Hiram  W.  Thornton  opened  one  in  a  chair  or 
wagon-shop,  which  was  located  where  Mr.  William  Xeal's  residence  now 
stands. 

The  old  academv.  which  was  erected  on  the  site  of  Doctor  Evans'  resi- 
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dence,and  opened  for  schoolpurposes  in  the  spring  of  1839,  "was a  monu- 
ment of  zeal  in  the  cause  of  education,  at  a  time  anterior  to  the  intoduc- 
tion  of  the  public  school  system.  The  standard  of  instruction  was  elevated, 
if  judged  by  the  advertisement  of  the  first  teacher  to  give  instruction  in 
the  Hebrew  language,  which  was  not  extensively  pursued  at  tluit  early 
day  in  Bloomsburg.  But  the  teacher's  literary  reputation  dwindled  when, 
on  perusing  a  copy  of  Shakspeare,  he  inquired  whether  this  was  the  cele- 
brated author  of  that  name,  and  what  were  his  principal  works ;  and 
evinced  his  astonishment  in  the  question,  "'what!  these  dialogues?"' 
This  building  contained  four  school-rooms,  and  was  occupied  for  public 
school  purposes  until  1875. 

Between  1850  and  18(50,  Professor  Joel  E.  Bradley  taught  a  high  school 
in  the  room  now  occupied  by  the  Democratic  Sentinel^  and  Miss  Xancj' 
Drake  a  primary*  one  in  the  adjoining  room.  About  the  same  time  Miss 
Mattie  Welds,  was  also  teaching  a  select  school  in  a  small  building  which 
was  located  where  William  Gilmore's  establishment  now  stands  ;  and 
Miss  Susan  Painter  another  in  the  back  part  of  her  father's  justice  office, 
on  Market  street. 

This  township  at  one  time  comprised  a  large  territory,  but  space  will 
not  permit  to  give  boundaries,  divisions,  and  sub-divisisns  of  townships. 

Brier  Creek. 

In  the  year  1800,  the  first  school  was  opened  in  the  stone  church,  still 
standing  near  Samiiel  Kelchner's  residence.  Ten  years  later  a  school 
house  was  built  at  Foundr)^ville,when  the  former  school  closed  and  all  the 
pupils  in  the  vicinity  attended  the  Foundr5'ville  school.  The  next  house 
was  erected  below  Berwick,  on  the  land  now  owned  by  Daniel  Romback. 
The  third  school  was  taught  in  a  dwelling  which  stood  on  the  land  now 
owned  by  William  Stout.  The  names  of  the  teachers  who  taught  these 
schools  were  Cordelia  A.  Preston,  Daniel  Goodwin,  Morris  Hower,  and 
John  Arney. 

Catawtfisa. 

The  first  school  in  this  township  was  established  in  Conrad  Geiger's 
dwelling,  which  was  located  on  what  is  called  the  Mclntyre  place,  now 
owned  by  M.  E.  Tewksbury,  and  taught  by  Martin  Stuck. 

About  the  year  1804,  Mrs.  Mary  Paxton  opened  a  school  in  her  residence, 
which  was  located  near  the  Friends'  meeting-house,  at  Catawissa,  and  in 
addition  to  the  usual  branches,  taught  sewing  and  knitting.  Those  who 
could  not  remain  at  school  were  permitted  to  retire  after  recitation.  After 
this  school  was  kept  in  successful  operation  for  some  time,  a  small  frame 
house  was  built  near  where  Frederick  Pfahler's  residence  now  stands,  in 
which  Elijah  Barger,  of  Chester  count}',  taught,  followed  by  Ellis  Hughes. 
Finally,  Joseph  Paxton,  (son  of  the  former  teacher,)  built  an  addition  to 
the  house  for  his  daughter  Ruthan.  In  1815.  a  Mr.  Kent,  of  New  York, 
(whose  son  is  a  popular  dry-goods  merchant  in   Philadelphia,)  opened  a 
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high  school  in  the  residence  now  occupied  by  Mrs.  Keiler.  lie  was  suc- 
ceeded by  a  Mr.  Ely,  also  of  Xew  York. 

The  next  school  was  opened  in  1818,  by  Thomas  Barger,  up  stairs  in  a 
spring-house,  which  stood  on  the  land  now  owned  by  John  Keifer.  Mr. 
Barger  was  succeeded  by  John  Stokes,  Josepli  Gittling,  and  Thomas  Ellis. 
The  school  was  principally  supported  by  pupils  of  Main  township. 

Ezra  S.  Hayhurst,  to  whom  Catawissa  is  much  indebted  for  his  school 
labors,  not  only  assisted  in  establishing  schools,  but  also  taught  success- 
full}'  for  some  time.  Next  came  Joel  E.  Bradley,  from  the  "  land  of  steady 
habits,"  and  opened  a  school  in  the  academy,  which  was  founded  in  1838, 
and  is  still  occupied  for  public  school  purposes. 

Centralia. 

This  borough  was  taken  from  Conjmgham  township  in  18G7.  The  first 
school-building  within  its  present  limits  was  erected  in  1858,  in  which 
school  was  continued  until  1868,  when  it  was  engulfed  by  the  breaking 
down  of  the  mines. 

In  the  following  year,  a  frame-building,  with  two  rooms  in  it,  was  erected 
to  fill  its  place.  Here  Mr.  Bowers  was  employed  to  teach  a  term  of  eight 
months,  at  a  salary  of  fifty  dollars  per  month.  The  number  of  pupils  in- 
creased so  rapidly,  that  it  was  necessary,  in  1872,  to  erect  another  building. 
This  is  a  first-class  building,  well  furnished  and  properly  ventilated. 

There  are  now  four  good  schools  in  the  borough,  under  the  able  super- 
vision of  Mr.  W.  J.  Burke,  late  principal  of  the  Ashland  high  school. 

Centre. 

Tha  earliest  schools  in  this  township  were  taug!it  in  dwellings,  which 
were  located  as  follows:  One  near  the  ferrj^,  taught  b}-  Solomon  Friedeci; 
another  near  Lime  Ridge,  where  Joseph  Geiger  now  lives,  and  the  third 
on  the  land  now  owned  by  Hiram  Schuppenheiser,  which  was  taught  by 
John  Dietterich. 

The  first  house  for  school  purposes  was  located  at  Centreville  in  1810. 
Being  destroyed  by  fire  after  a  few  years'  service,  another  was  erected  at 
the  lower  end  of  the  village,  where  the  public  school-buildings  now  stand. 

Solomon  Neyhard,  aged  seventy-eight  j'^ears,  is  the  only  surviving  mem- 
ber of  the  first  public  school  board. 

Grange  School. 

In  1^75,  the  Patrons  of  Husbandry  in  this  township  erected  a  beautiful 
hall,  furnished  the  room  on  the  first  floor  with  improved  school  furntiture,' 
and  employed  Professor  Lockard  to  take  charge  of  the  school,  which  is 
still  in  a  prosperous  condition. 

Conyngham. 

This  township  was  formed  from  the  southern  part  of  Locust  in  185G.  It 
and  the  borough  of  Centralia  had  no  schools  before  the  public  school  law 
was  in  force.     Its  school  history  only  dates  back  to  1857,  when,  through 
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the  exertion  of  Mr.  A.  W.  Ilea,  a  school  IxiiMiuir  was  erected  at  Geriiian- 
town.  The  rich  mineral  product  of  this  region,  whicli  was  <leveh)i)e(l  in 
1860,  attracted  a  large  population.  Consequently,  we  find,  in  1S(')5,  four 
new  school-buildings,  which  were  all  supplied  with  school  apparatus,  and 
in  character  far  superit)r  to  the  earlier. 

rixhing  Creek. 

The  first  school  in  this  township  was  taught  by  Christopher  Pcaler,  in  a 
weave-shop,  which  stood  where  John  Zaner's  residence  now  stands. 

Al)out  tlu'N-ear  1704,  Henry  Ileiss  came  from  Pliilailelphia  to  Stillwater, 
to  oversee  a  tract  of  land,  which  belonged  to  his  father.  Being  a  young 
man  of  more  than  ordinar}-  ability,  he  was  persuaded  to  open  a  school  there 
in  a  residence. 

The  first  school-house  was  built  at  Pealer  town,  in  which  Jonathan 
Colley  taught. 

The  next  was  erected  near  where  Zion  churcli  now  stands.  The  Pealer 
town  school  finally  closed,  and  the  i)upils  attended  this  school. 

Franklin. 

After  the  school  closed  at  Mclntyre,  in  Catawissa  township,  a  house  was 
built,  just  above  the  foundry,  on  the  land  now  owned  V\v  William  Stocker, 
to  accomniodate  the  settlers  at  the  mouth  of  Catawissa  creek.  Mr.  Stuck, 
who  had  taught  at  Mclntyre,  was  succeeded  in  this  school  by  Daniel  Krist 
and  Daniel  lligles.  Several  married  men  availed  themselves  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  receive  instruction  at  this  school.  Near  where  Joseph  T.  Ileeiler 
now  lives,  Joseph  Ilorlocher  opened  a  school,  which  was  called  "Clayton's 
school."  the  same  name  the  one  goes  by  in  the  district  now.  The  one 
established  below  Esther  furnace  was  taught  by  Samuel  Pitler  and  James 
Stokes. 

Anterior  to  public  schools  th*>re  was  also  one  kept  at  the  river,  about 
where  the  public  school  building  now  stands. 

Greenwood. 

About  the  year  1785,  a  school  was  kept  in  a  dwelling,  at  Millville.  In 
1800  a  house  was  built  near  where  Richard  Fleacock  now  lives,  and  occu- 
pied until  1830. 

In  180.'i,  another  was  built  on  the  land  now  owned  by  Jacob  Girard. 
This  house,  not  being  suitably  located,  was  abandoned  after  a  few  years' 
service,  and  a  more  convenient  one  erected,  where  Catharine  McCarty  now 
lives,  west  of  Rohrsburg.  In  1838,  when  public  schools  were  adoi)te<l, 
there  were  six  houses  erected. 

Prominent  among  the  early  teachers  were  Jesse  Haines,  Jacob  Wiuter- 
steen,  John  Shively,  Mr.  Thompson,  Mr.  Ferguson,  Renjamin  Kester, 
Jonathan  Colley,  Robert  Lockard,  and  his  daughters,  Jane  and  Nancy 
Lockard. 

13  School  Report. 
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Hemlock. 

About  the  year  1801,  Mr.  Donaldson  established  the  first  school,  in  a 
dwelling  which  was  located  on  the  land  now  owned  ]»y  Isaac  Piirsel. 
Eight  years  later,  Thomas  Vanderslice  opened  one  in  the  same  kind  of 
building,  which  was  erected  on  the  land  now  owned  by  M,  S.  Appelman 
and  John  Boonemother,  at  the  forks  of  Hemlock  and  Fishing  creek,  near 
James  Barton's.  Henry  Ohl  succeeded  Mr.  Vanderslice  as  teacher.  The 
next  was  opened  in  1810,  by  Jacob  Wintersteen,  in  a  building  wliich  was 
located  on  the  estate  now  owned  by  Dennis  Pursel.  The  house  located  at 
the  forks  of  the  road,  where  the  brick  school-house  now  stands,  is  given 
in  Montour  township  sketches.  The  Doll  school,  which  was  kept  near 
where  ex-SherifF  Smith  now  resides,  in  1816,  was  principally  composed  of 
pupils  from  Madison  township,  now  West  Hemlock,  in  Montour  county, 

Jackson. 

John  Denmark  taught  the  first  school  in  the  township,  in  1820-21,  in  a 
dwelling,  which  was  located  near  where  the  Union  church  now  stands.  In 
1822,  a  school-house  was  built  dose  by,  in  which  John  Keeler  taught  four, 
and  William  Yocum  three,  terms.  The  house  was  then  torn  down.  In 
1825  a  house  was  built  at  the  lower  Jackson  church,  and  Mr.  Yocum,  who 
had  taught  in  the  former  building,  opened  the  first  school.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Cornelius  McEwen,  Miss  Ellen  Calvin,  Joseph  Orwig,  and  Peter 
Girton.  In  1832,  a  house  was  re-located  at  the  Union  church,  and  those 
who  taught  in  it  before  public  schools  were  established,  were :  William 
Riche,  John  Fullmer,  and  Isaac  Krickbaum,  our  present  associate  judge. 

Locust. 

The  first  school  in  this  township  cannot  be  accurately  given,  as  there 
were  several  schools  in  session  about  the  same  time. 

Joseph  Stokes  taught  one  in  his  residence,  which  was  located  on  the 
land  now  owned  by  D.  Mears.  Joseph  Hughes  taught  another  at  Kern- 
town  ;  Alexander  Mears  one  at  Slabtown ;  and  James  Miller  one  near 
where  the  old  Quaker  church  now  stands.  There  was  also  one  at  Esther 
furnace,  but  by  whom  taught  is  unknown. 

When  the  vote  was  taken  on  the  public  school  question  there  was  con- 
siderable excitement  in  the  township.  Had  it  not  been  for  Mr.  John 
Kline,  who  induced  his  tenant  not  to  vote,  (but  voted  himself.)  the  elec- 
tion would  have  been  a  tie;  consequenth',  there  was  one  majority  in  favor 
of  establishing  public  schools. 

Madison. 

The  first  school  in  the  township  was  taught,  in  1799,  by  a  Mr.  Wilson, 
in  a  dwelling  which  was  located  at  Jerseytown. 

In  1810,  Thomas  Lane  oi^ened  one  in  a  similar  building,  which  stood  on 
the  land  now  owned  l>y  Leonard  Kisner. 

The  third  and  fourth  were  also  in  dwellings,  one  of  which  was  erected 
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near  Avhore  the  Reformed  church  now  stands,  close  by  the  road  h-ading 
from  Jerseytown  to  Buckhorn,  and  the  (jtlier  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
township,  near  Millville. 

Jacob  Demott  is  the  only  surviving  member  of  the  first  public  school 
board. 

Main. 

This  township  formerly  belonged  to  Catawissa.  Before  any  school  was 
established  within  its  present  limits  the  pupils  were  obliged  to  attend  the 
school  which  was  held  up  stairs  in  the  spring-house  spoken  of  in  Catawissa 
township,  which  was  considered  a  very  important  school. 

About  the  year  1820  a  school  was  established  in  a  dwelling  which  was 
located  near  where  the  old  fulling-mill  stands,  above  Mainville,  and  was 
taught  by  Jacob  Gensel. 

In  1824,  John  Walts  opened  another  in  the  same  kind  of  building,  which 
stood  near  where  Fisher's  church  now  stands.  When  this  church  was 
completed,  the  old  church  which  stood  close  by  was  fitted  up  and  occupied 
for  school  purposes  until  public  schools  were  established. 

Daniel  Krist  was  a  prominent  teacher  of  this  school. 

MiOlin. 

In  the  year  1704,  David  Jones  opened  the  first  school  in  this  townsiiip, 
in  a  hut  which  stood  among  the  scrub  pine  and  oak  below  Mifllinville,  on 
the  land  now  owned  by  Christian  Wolf. 

There  being  no  primary  books  in  market,  the  teacher  printed  the  alphabet 
on  shingles  for  the  abecedarians. 

This  tint  was  occupied  but  a  short  time,  then  abandoni'd,  and  a  school 
was  opened  in  a  building  located  where  the  Lutheran  church  now  stands 
at  Mifllinville. 

Another  school-house  was  finally  built  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  town- 
ship. 

Montour. 

The  following  is  a  synopsis  of  John  G.  Quick's  report,  secretary  of 
Montour : 

The  first  school,  to  my  recollection,  was  established  in  the  j^car  ISol,  by 
Miss  Harriet  Rupert,  daughter  of  the  late  .Judge  Rupert.  She  opened  this 
school  in  a  shanty,  which  had  been  built  and  occupied  by  contractors, 
while  making  the  North  Branch  canal,  and  building  the  aqueduct  across 
the  mouth  of  Fishing  creek.  In  this  shanty  Miss  Rupert  commenced 
instructing  the  children  in  the  vicinity  of  Rui)ert,  charging  one  dollar  for 
each  pupil  per  term.  After  teaching  here  a  short  time,  she  had  a  room 
comfortabl}'  fitted  up,  in  a  log-house  near  her  father's  dwelling,  in  wliii-h 
she  taught  successfully  for  some  time.  She,  being  a  Christian  huly  and 
model  teacher,  always  opened  school  with  reading  the  Scriptures  and 
prayer.  After  this  school  closed,  we  were  obliged  to  travel  fully  two  miles 
to  a  school,  which  was  taught  bj'  James  L.  Nevins,  in  an  old  log-building, 
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located  at  the  forks  of  the  road  leading  from  Bloomsburg  to  IJuckhorn. 
At  this  time  Montour  belonired  to  Hemlock  township.  Tiie  law,  in  those 
da3's,  providing  for  the  schooling  of  indigent  cliildren  at  the  expense  of 
the  county,  was  scarcely  realized.  Parents  would  rather  have  their  chil- 
dren grow  up  in  total  ignorance,  than  permit  them  to  be  educated  under 
this  act. 

Then  came  the  passage  of  tlie  common  school  law,  which  created  a  great 
sensation.  The  idea  of  assessing  a  tax  upon  tlie  people  for  the  schooling 
of  all  children,  was  a  serious  thought  with  some,  and,  consequently,  a 
division  of  Hemlock  township  was  brought  about,  by  a  caucus  being  held 
by  some  of  the  citizens  in  the  southern  part  of  the  township,  who  thought, 
bv  dividing  the  township,  they  could  get  rid  of  the  school  law.  Thus,  in 
1838,  Montour  was  taken  from  Hemlock.  Much  might  be  said,  in  com- 
paring the  past  with  the  present;  but,  in  conclusion,  I  shall  onh'  say,  that 
I  have  been  a  director  for  six  3^ears,and  have  just  entered  upon  the  duties 
for  three  more,  to  look  after  the  future  blessings  of  the  rising  generation. 
Yet,  I  loathe  to  say,  there  are  some  who  are  opposed  to  public  schools, and 
over  ready  to  criticise  a  director  for  faithful)}^  and  conscientioush' discharg- 
ing the  duties  of  his  office. 

Wh}'  nr)t  mrike  our  school-liouses  and  grounds  pleasant  and  attractive, 
as  well  as  our  homes  ? 

One  of  the  greatest  privileges  I  enjoy  is  to  visit  our  schools,  and  com- 
pare their  contrast  with  those  of  forty  years  ago. 

Mt.  Pleasant. 

The  first  school  in  Mt.  Pleasant  was  founded  by  Peter  Oman.  He  em- 
plo^'ed  an  instructor,  at  his  own  expense,  to  come  to  his  dwelling  to  in- 
struct liis  and  his  neighbors'  children.  Finally  thiee  houses  were  built : 
one  ujion  the  land  now  owned  by  Joseph  Gilbert,  one  upon  the  land  now 
owned  by  Aaron  Kester,  an«l  another  upon  the  land  now  owned  by  Andrew 
Crouse.  These  houses  were  of  the  same  description  as  early  school- 
houses  generally,  built  of  logs,  filled  between  with  sticks,  daubed  over  with 
mud  mixed  with  cut  straw,  and  furnished  with  slab  seats.  Careful  pro- 
visions weie  made  for  a  large  fire  hearth,  and  spacious  door,  so  that  logs 
could  be  rolled  in  for  fuel.    This  aflForded  amusement  for  the  boys  at  recess. 

Orange. 

The  first  school  in  this  township  was  taught  in  a  building  which  was 
located  on  the  north-eastern  part  of  Honorable  H.  R.  Kline's  farm,  by  Dan- 
iel Rake,  Philip  Poder,  and  Jonathan  Colley,  father  of  Alexander  Colley, 
of  Benton,  now  ninety-one  3'ears  of  age.  In  1820,(reorgc  Vance,  who  taught 
at  Rloomsl)urg, opened  a  school  in  a  small  log-building,  which  stood  on  the 
land  now  owned  by  William  Delong,  below  Orangeville.  Mr.  Vance  was 
succeeded  by  Clemuel  G.  Ricketts,  William  Rantz,  and  John  Kline.  The 
house  was  then  torn  down,  and  a  more  substantial  one  erected  at  Orange- 
ville, on  the  verj-  spot  where  Mr.  Kline's  residence  now  stands.     This  house 
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was  aceoj)tc'<l  nftorwanl  I'or  |nil)lic  school    puiposos.     Ainoiij^  tlic   earliest 
teaeluTs  were  Abraliam  Kline,  Ira  Daniels,  and  Charles  Forlner. 

In  regard  to  adopting  public  schools,  the  same  feeling  arose  here  as  else- 
where in  the  county.  Tlie  most  enlightened,  by  whom  nearly  all  the  taxes 
were  paid,  advocated  their  adoption. 


This  townshii)  was  not  as  early  and  rapidly  settled  as  some  ol  tlu'  town- 
ships in  the  county,  la  1830,  there  was  but  one  school  in  it,  which  was 
taught  by  .John  Masters,  in  a  house  located  at  Sereno.  In  Is.JCi,  when 
public  schools  were  accepted,  t'ducation  took  a  new  impetus,  and  at  present 
the  schools  in  this,  as  well  as  the  schools  in  otiu'r  sparsely  settled  town- 
ships, compare  I'avorably  with  those  in  towns  and  villages. 

Roarina;  Creek. 

The  first  school  within  the  present  limits  of  this  townshij).  was  taught 
in  1816,  by  Joseph  Stokes,  in  a  small  dwelling  which  belonged  to  Mahlon 
Ilibbs,  and  stood  on  the  land  now  owned  by  William  Hhoads. 

This  school  continued  only  one  term.  The  following  year  Thomas 
Cherington,  a  surveyor  and  experienced  teacher,  opened  a  school  in  his 
son's  dwelling,  which  stood  on  the  land  now  owned  by  Sanuud  Ilauck. 
After  teaching  several  terms,  making  his  entire  work  in  the  held  as  a 
teacher,  forty  winters,  he  abandoned  the  profession,  and  assigned  the  school 
to  his  son  Samuel,  who  taught  it  successively  up  to  the  introduction  of 
public  schools. 

In  1821,  Charles  Breech  re-opened  another  school  in  the  same  house  in 
which  Mahlon  Ilibbs  had  taught,  and  about  the  same  time,  David  Chase 
also  opened  one  in  an  old  log-dwelling,  near  where  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
church  now  stands.  The  first  house  for  school  purposes  was  built  on  the 
site  where  '*No.  2"  school-house  now  stands,  fourteen  ^-ears  after  the  organ- 
ization of  the  first  school. 

Soolt. 

The  first  school-houses  were  built  in  Scott,  about  the  year  180.^.  One 
at  Espy,  on  lot  No.  .'Sli,  and  the  other  below  Light  street,  on  lot  now  owned 
by  .1.  W.  Sankey.  This  lot  belonged  to  the  tract  of  land  purchased  from 
Thomas  Penn  and  John  Penn,  Esquires,  proprietaries  and  goveriuMs-in- 
chief  of  the  Province  of  Penns3-lvania,  in  ITT-J. 

The  school  at  Espy  was  established  by  Messrs.  Webbs,  Kennedy,  atid 
Waters. 

In  1S14,  the  third  school  was  opened  in  a  building  whit-h  was  locati'd  on 
lot  now  owned  by  B.  Ammerman,  at  the  upper  end  of  Light  street. 

Tlie  names  of  teachers  who  had  charge  of  these  scho«»ls  were  (JecM-ge 
Vance,  Jose[)h  Solomon,  William  Love,  and  John  Kennedy. 

8ugarloar. 

The  pioneers,  following  up  Kishing  creek,  settled  along  its  headwaters. 
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Amoug  them  was  a  scholarly  gentleman,  by  the  name  of  Pliilip  Fritz 
from  Phihulelphia.  He  tauglit  the  first  school  of -the  township,  in  a  log 
hut,  which  stootl  where  Saint  Oabriel's  church  now  stands.  This  hut  was 
occupied  for  school  purposes  for  some  time.  Finally,  a  school-house  was 
erected  on  the  land  now  owned  by  Andrew  Hess.  Joseph  Massey,  a  pro- 
fessional teacher,  taught  in  it  many  terms. 

IVames  or  County  Superintendents,  When,  and  How  Selected. 

Joel  E.  Bradley,  elected  June  5,  1854. 
Reubt'u  W.  Weaver,  appointed  January  1,  1855. 
'     Willijim  Burgess,  elected  May  4,  1857. 
Lewis  Appleman,  elected  May  7,  1860. 
AVilliam  Burgess,  appointed  October  23,  1861. 
John  B.  Patton,  appointed  March  31,  1863. 
C.  G.  Barkley,  elected  May  4,  1863. 
C.  G.  Barkley,  reelected  May  1,  1866. 
C.  G.  Barkley,  reelected  May  4,  1869. 
William  H.  Snyder,  elected  May  7,  1872. 
William  H.  Snyder,  reelected  May  4,  1875. 

State  IVornial  School. 

The  State  Normal  School,  situated  at  Bloomsburg,  deserves  more  than 
a  mere  passing  notice,  as  at  the  present  time  it  enters  as  a  large  factor 
into  the  educational  work,  not  only  of  this  county,  but  in  fact  of  a  large 
portion  of  the  State. 

It  was  incorporated  by  a  charter,  given  in  1866,  as  the  Bloomsburg 
Literary  Institute.  A  building,  costing  about  $25,000,  was  erected,  and 
formally  opened  on  the  3d  of  April,  1867.  The  State  Superintendent, 
Mr.  Wickersham,  was  so  well  jileased  with  the  building  and  situation  that 
he  suggested  the  change  from  the  literary  institute  to  a  State  Normal  School, 
and  urged  the  addition  of  ground  and  building  for  the  same.  After  much 
and  due  deliberation  it  was  decided  to  take  this  step.  The  corner-stone  of 
the  building,  to  be  used  for  dormitories,  was  laid  by  Governor  Geary,  June 
25, 186S.  The  formal  recognition  of  the  school,  as  tiho  State  Normal  School 
of  the  sixth  district,  occurred  the  22d  of  February,  1S69,  by  the  Honorable 
Mr.  Wickersham,  State  Superintendent.  The  school  has  continued  in  ope- 
ration with  unceasing  success  up  to  the  present. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  4th  of  September,  1875,  the  boarding  hall  wiis 
entirely  consumed  by  fire.  This,  however,  did  not  break  up  the  school. 
The  trustees,  by  the  generous  aid  of  the  State,  erected  a  new  building  on 
the  site  of  the  old  one,  much  larger  and  better  fitted  to  the  wants  of  the 
school.  This  was  completed  and  occupied  in  less  than  eight  months  from 
the  destruction  of  the  first.  The  school  has  sent  out  ninety  graduates 
from  the  normal  course,  a  large  portion  of  which  have  been  actively  en- 
gaged in  performing  the  laborious  duties  of  a  teacher.  Several  of  these 
have  alread}'  reached  the  positions  of  count}-  and  borough  sup(;rintendent. 
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Private  SchooU,  Academics,  and  Semiiiariea. 

Orangeviile  Academy,  erected  in  ISOO — and  for  a  time  a  soldiers' orphau 
school — is  now  in  a  prosperous  condition.  And  Greenwood  Seminary, 
founded  in  1850 — after  various  changes  of  management^ — continues  to  pro- 
mote higher  education  in  the  county.  A  select  school  was  opened  in 
Bloomsburg,  in  1861,  and  continued  in  successful  operation  until  1875, 
when  it  closed. 

Columbia  county  was  taken  from  Northumberland,  1)3'  an  act  of  22d 
March,  1813,  and  the  county  seat  was  located  at  Danville.  On  the  24th 
of  February,  1845,  the  Legislature  passed  an  act,  authorizing  a  vote  on 
the  question  of  re-location  of  the  county  seat  of  Columbia  county, 
and,  at  the  October  election  following,  it  was  decided,  by  a  popular  vote, 
to  remove  it  to  Bloomsburg.  On  May  3,  1850,  the  county  of  Montour 
was  erected  out  of  part  of  Columbia. 

The  count}''  still  contains  about  four  hundred  and  forty-four  square 
miles,  and  has  now  nearly  thirty  thousand  inhabitants,  one  third  of  which 
are  pupils  of  her  public  schools.  For  educational  advantages  she  has  no 
rival  in  the  State. 

I  hereby  desire  to  render  ray  sincere  thanks  to  those  who  have,  in  any 
wa}',  assisted  me  in  collecting  these  historical  sketches. 


CRAWFORD  COUXTY— James  C.  Graham. 

Crawford  county  was  first  settled  in  1T87.  In  that  year,  John  and 
David  Mead,  sons  of  Darius  Mead,  of  Hudson,  New  York,  who  had  joined 
the  Connecticut  settlers  in  the  Wyoming  Vallej^  having  become  disgusted 
with  the  ceaseless  turmoil  incident  to  i»ossession  of  that  territory,  in  op- 
posit^n  to  the  Penns3'lvania  claimants,  determined  to  abandon  it,  and, 
migrating  to  the  valley  of  the  French  creek,  or,  more  properly,  Tenan- 
go  river,  just  above  the  mouth  of  the  Cussewago,  commenced  a  settle- 
ment. In  the  following  year,  they  were  joined  by  Van  Horn,  Snyder, 
Grant,  Randolph,  and  the  Watsons.  Not  long  afterwards,  Jonathan  Titus 
came  from  Huntingdon  county,  and  chose  himself  lands  in  that  beautiful 
valley,  where  is  now  the  flourishing  city  of  Titusville.  Footholds  having 
thus  been  acquired,  and  the  torch  of  civilization  having  been  kindled, 
where,  till  now,  had  only  been  trackless  forest,  the  abodes  of  savages,  a 
strong  tide  of  emigration  set  in,  and  by  the  end  of  1790,  lands  had  been 
selected  for  occupation,  and  some  show  of  settlement  made  in  Mead, 
Rockdale,  Yernon,  East  Fallowfield,  Greenwood,  IIa3field,  Oil  Creek, 
Fairfield,  and  Woodcock;  by  the  close  of  1795,  in  Yenango,  Bloorafield, 
Cussewago,  Randolph.  Richmoml,  South  Shenango,  and  Spring;  l\v  1798, 
Cambridge,  West  Fallowfield,  Conneaut,  North  Shenango,  Pine,  and  Sads- 
bur3- ;  by  1800,  in  Athens,  Beaver,  Rome,  and  Summit.     The  remaining 
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townships,  except  Wayne,  hiive  been  carved  from  the  original  townships — 
Sparta,  Sumraerhill,  and  Troy,  in  1830;  Steuben,  in  18G1  ;  West  She- 
nango,  in  1863;  and  Union,  in  1867. 

During  the  first  thirtj'-four  years  of  the  present  eentuiy,  the  means  of 
education,  throughout  the  county,  were  such  as  the  enterprise  and  fore- 
sight of  the  settlers,  l)urdened  with  ceaseless  toil,  and  beset  with  poverty, 
prompted  them  voluntarily  to  provide.  The  forest  liad  to  be  levelled,  the 
stubborn  soil  broken,  the  rough  places  made  even,  and  the  crooked  made 
straight.  The  family  had  to  be  clothed  and  fed,  and  provision  made  in 
the  3'ears  of  plent}^  for  the  years  of  famine  ;  and  it  is  a  wonder,  amid  trials 
so  great,  that  the  subject  of  the  education  of  their  children  arrested  the 
thought  of  the  settler,  and  a  matter  of  pride  and  congratulation,  that  the 
generation  which  grew  up  in  this  severe  school,  attained  to  so  good  a  de- 
gree of  instruction  and  training  as  they  did.  It  was  the  good  seed  that 
fell  on  good  ground,  and,  in  these  later  years,  has  bi'ought  forth,  some 
thirty,  some  sixty,  and  some  an  hundred  fold." 

In  1809,  a  law  was  passed  providing  for  the  "education  of  the  poor 
gratis."  The  assessors,  in  their  annual  levies,  were  required  to  enroll  the 
names  of  all  indigent  i)arents,  and  the  tuition  of  the  children  of  such  pa- 
rents, in  the  most  convenient  schools,  was  provided  for  out  of  the  county 
treasury.  By  reference  to  the  records  of  that  period,  it  is  seen  that  a  few 
pupils  were  educated  at  tlio  count}'  expense,  in  nearly  all  of  the  old  town- 
ships. But  the  number  was  very  small,  as  most  families  were  unwilling  to 
proclaim  themselves  paupers.  Tliis  system  made  no  provision  for  the  es- 
tablishing of  schools,  but  took  it  for  granted  tliat  schools  already  existed, 
to  which  the  poor  could  be  sent. 

In  183-4  the  free  school  law,  open  alike  to  rich  and  poor,  was  passed  and 
sent  forth  to  the  people.  It  was  not  made  absolute  in  its  operations,  but 
was  left  to  a  vote  of  the  people  whether  it  should  be  accepted  or  rejected. 
By  the  annual  report  of  Doctor  Burrowes,  read  before  the  Legislature  on 
the  18th  of  February,  1837,  it  appears  that  of  the  nine  hundred  and  eighty- 
seven  districts  in  the  State,  only  seven  hundred  and  forty-two  had  accepted 
the  provisions  of  the  law.  It  is  a  matter  of  congratulation  to  find  that  of 
the  twenty-seven  districts  of  Crawford  county  not  one  rejected  the  free 
school  system  when  offered.  The  citizen  of  to-day  may  throw  up  his  hat 
for  that. 

The  southern  and  western  section  of  the  county  was  settled  largely  by 
Scotch-Irish  Covenanters  ;  the  northern  and  central  portions  by  emigrants 
from  New  England  and  New  York,  while  scattered  through  all  its  length 
and  breadth  were  families  of  German  descent.  The  New  Englander 
brought  with  him  the  habit  of  free  school  instruction,  Avhich  had  long  been 
in  operation  in  the  section  from  which  he  came ;  the  Irish  brought  the  tra- 
ditions of  severe  discipline  and  sound  instruction  for  which  the  country  of 
his  extraction  had  long  been  noted ;  and  the  German  was  proud  of  his  re- 
lationship to  a  people  among  the  most  renowned  in  the  whole  earth  for 
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groat  scholarship  and  advancement  in  popuhir  education.  Ilenee,  the  cor- 
diality witli  which. all  classes  accepted  the  provisions  of  the  new  law,  and 
joined  in  putting  them  in  operation,  was  a  matter  of  principle,  and  forms  a 
bright  i)age  in  the  school  history  of  the  county. 

But,  though  the  school  system  was  adopted  and  sustained  by  legislation, 
it  had  a  hard  struggle  at  first  for  existence.  Where  school-buildings  had 
been  erected,  they  were  unfit  and  inadequate ;  hence, new  buildings  had  to  be 
largely  provided,  and  the  first  expense  without  immediate  fruit.  But,  the 
greatest  drawback  to  the  success  of  the  system  was  the  lack  of  suitable 
teachers.  To  be  sure,  the  compensation  was  very  small,  and  there  was  little 
inducement  for  securing  the  requisite  culture.  By  the  rej)ort  of  1836,  it  is 
shown  that  there  were  in  Crawford  county,  eighty  male  teachers  and  ninety 
female,  and  their  average  salaries  were  $12  03  for  males,  and  $4  To  per 
month  for  the  females.  The  Legislature  made  some  provision  for  colleges 
and  academies,  in  the  hope  that  they  would  do  something  towards  fitting 
common  school  teachers.  The  academies,  it  is  true,  accomplished  some- 
thing, and  the  colleges  perhaps  more — and  notably,  the  college  in  this 
county;  3et,  it  was  not  much  that  they  did  in  raising  up  the  great  bod}- 
of  common  school  teachers  to  that  kind  of  scholastic  culture  necessary  for 
such  teaching.  It  was  like  attempting  to  make  watches  with  only  rough, 
coarse,  unskilled  workmen,  who  wore  to  execute  the  most  delicate  mechan- 
ism. The  first  hopofid  sign  of  radical  ini[)rovomont,  among  the  common 
school  teachers,  was  their  attempt  at  organization — a  groping  for  moans 
of  improvement — and  an  indication  that  they  really  felt  the  need  of  Ketter- 
ing their  condition.  Crawford  county  has  the  honor  of  having  had  the 
first  teachers'  institute  ever  convened  withiu  the  bordei*s  of  the  5>tate,  out- 
side the  city  of  Philadelphia,  ami,  even  then,  the  associations  which  were 
organized  as  early  as  1813,  partook  little  of  the  nature  of  our  institute. 
The  first  meeting  w^as  held  on  the  '25th  of  March,  1850,  at  Meadville. 
The  history  of  its  origin  is  interesting,  and  sounds  not  unlike  the  annals 
of  the  early  missionaries  among  the  lieathen.  Several  young  men,  all  of 
whom  were  engaged  in  teaching,  more  or  less,  in  our  public  schools, 
deploring  the  public  apathy  in  regard  to  the  schools  in  this  and  adjoining 
counties,  and  the  lamentable  deficiency  in  knowledge,  unity  of  action, and 
sympath}',  apparent  among  teachers,  began  to  cast  about  to  find  an  appro- 
priate remedy  for  existing  evils.  Foremost  among  these  praiseworthy 
men,  was  Mr.  J.  F.  Ilicks,  who,  unsolicited,  and  without  the  expectation 
of  receiving  any  return  of  honor  or  emolument,  set  out  as  a  missionary  of 
education,  on  a  tour  of  exploration  through  Crawford  and  Mercer  coun- 
ties. He  visited,  in  person,  a  large  number  of  schools,  and  conversed  with 
teachers  and  parents  on  the  subject  of  popular  eilucation  ;  traveling  for 
this  purpose,  on  foot,  in  the  depth  of  a  most  inclement  winter.  Thanks  to 
his  most  phllanthrophic  etforts,  and  the  few  others  associated  with  him. 
The  attention  of  teachers  was  so  far  aroused  and  so  much  interest  was 
solicited,  that  they  responded  in  large  numlKTs,  to  a  call  for  a  public  meet- 
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ing,  to  be  lielcl  at  the  village  of  Exehangeville,  in  Mercer  county,  on  the 
3d  of  February,  1850.  That  meeting,  after  a  deliberate  survey  of  the 
system  of  public  schools,  and  of  the  imperative  duty  devolved  on  them 
as  teachers,  to  do  whatever  lay  in  their  power,  to  render  their  schools  more 
efficient  nurseries  of  morality  and  knowledge,  solemnly  united  in  a  fra- 
ternity for  the  purpose,  and  drew  up  a  constitution  which  contemplated 
l)ermaneut  organization.  They  adjourned,  to  meet  again  on  the  25th  of 
March,  following,  in  Meadville,  and  at  this  place,  accordingly,  was  held  the 
first  regular  meeting  of  the  association. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  pursue  its  history  further.  Suffice  it  to  sa}',  however, 
that  each  successive  half  year  it  assembled  until  the  statute  law  of  1867 
made  the  meetings  of  the  county  institute  annual. 

Of  the  county  institute,  I  quote  from  the  writings  drawn  up  in  1853,  by 
Doctor  John  Barker,  a  former  president  of  Allegheny  College,  a  man  emi- 
nently of  scholarly  tastes,  an  engaging  speaker,  and  of  the  noblest  im- 
pulses of  heart.  He  says,  "The  past  history  of  the  Crawford  county 
teachers'  institute  is  one  on  which  every  friend  of  popular  education, 
indeed  of  every  friend  of  humanity,  and  of  his  race,  must  dwell  with  un- 
allo^'ed  pleasure,  while  the  omens  of  its  future  prosperity  give  us  reasons 
to  expect,  that  it  is  destined  to  enjoy  a  long  career  of  usefulness  and  honor — 
composed  of  the  actual  teachers  of  the  county,  laboring  in  a  common  cause 
— the  cause  of  truth  and  virtue.  Thus  far  harmony,  no  less  than  energy, 
has  marked  the  deliberations  of  this  body;  progress  has  been  its  watch- 
word, and  under  its  auspices,  a  vast  amount  of  information  has  been  dif- 
fused through  the  community  at  large  in  regard  to  the  proper  province  of 
public  schools.  To  the  body  of  teachers,  it  has  been  from  the  beginning, 
an  occasion  of  a  most  pleasing  re-union — a  bond  of  sympathy — a  wise 
friend  and  counselor,  and  a  voice  of  admonition  and  exhortation,  gently 
chiding  our  past  delinquencies,  and  urging  us  forward  with  a  spirit  more 
earnest  and  more  enlightened,  in  our  career  of  noble  and  benevolent  efforts." 

The  truth  of  these  prophetic  words,  of  over  a  quarter  of  a  centuiy  ago, 
has  been  strikingly  verified  b}^  the  great  amount  of  good  which  the  insti- 
tute has  been  doing  yearly  for  public  instruction.  Of  humble,  though 
heroic  origin,  that  permanent  organization  laid  the  keel  of  our  humble 
craft,  which  was  afterwards  very  wisel}'  secured  and  strengthened  by  the 
revised  school  law  of  1 854.  By  this  law,  new  life  and  power  were  given  to 
school  officers.  It  engrafted  upon  the  S3^stem  the  office  of  county  super- 
intendent, whereby  the  examining  and  licensing  of  teachers  should  be  upon 
a  uniform  basis,  the  supervision  of  schools  secured,  the  making  out  and 
filing  reports  arranged,  and  the  conducting  of  teacliers'  institutes  provided 
for.  It  also  provided  for  a  carefully  illustrated  school  architecture  at  public 
expense.  This  came  at  a  most  opportune  time.  The  hour  was  ripe  for 
better  houses.  The  little  red  school-house  had  fulfilled  its  mission,  a  most 
useful  one  ;  but  it  was  outgrown.  It  was  too  small,  rude,  and  inappropri- 
ate.    It  helped  to'  stimulate  the  resolution  to  build.     Great  activity  sprang 
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up  tbroughout  the  whole  State,  and  there  followed  an  era  of  building 
school-houses.  That  period  may  now  be  said  to  have  passed,  a  new  and 
better  class  of  houses  having  been  universally  supplied.  Many,  indeed,  of 
the  houses  to-day  are  considered  first-class.  IJy  the  same  enactment,  the 
School  Jounial  was  made  the  organ  of  the  School  Department,  a  measure 
which  has  proved  a  powerful  agency  in  disseminating  sound  knowledge 
upon  educational  topics.  In  1857,  were  enacted  two  measures,  deeply 
affecting  the  vitality  and  strengtli  of  the  common  school  system,  that  of 
the  18th  of  April,  creating  an  independent  school  department  of  the  State, 
with  a  superintendent  and  deputies ;  and  that  of  the  20th  of  May,  provi- 
ding for  the  establishment  of  twelve  normal  schools,  for  the  spet-ial  train- 
ing of  teachers ;  ten  are  naw  in  full  operation.  The  one  in  the  twelfth 
district  being  located  but  three  miles  from  this  county,  in  that  of  Erie. 
About  one  hundred  teachers  from  this  county  attend  this  school  every  term. 
Througli  the  indomitable  energy,  that  knows  no  discouragement,  and  the 
enlightened  policy  adopted  by  its  principal.  Professor  Joseph  A.  Cooper, 
it  has  become  one  of  the  most  prosperous  of  them  all.  Other  legislative 
acts,  from  time  to  time,  have  strengthened  our  system ;  among  them,  in 
particular,  is  the  act  of  18T2,  fixing  the  minimum  school  term  five  months. 

But  the  feature  of  the  common  school  system  which,  in  this  county,  as 
well  as  others,  excited  the  most  discussion  and  some  opposition  also  at  first, 
was  the  county  superintendency.  But  in  the  face  of  many  diflaculties.  it  has 
won  its  way  to  usefuln^^ss  through  great  labor,  and  it  is  generally  admitted 
to  have  been  an  important  aid  in  improving  the  grade  of  instruction,  and 
elevating  the  character  of  the  schools. 

The  first  officer,  elected  in  1854,  was  a  man  of  broad  mind  and  large  at- 
tainments, Mr.  S.  S.  Sears,  who  labored  zealously,  but  resigned  on  account 
of  inadequacy  of  pay,  receiving  but  $400  per  annum.  He  was  succeeded, 
April  1,  185G,  by  J.  Clifton  Marc-)',  a  gentlemen  of  equally  liberal  culture. 
He  was  succeeded,  in  1857,  by  Samuel  P.  Bates,  of  scholarly  attainments, 
afterwards  Deputy  State  Superintendent,  and  a  popular  educator.  He  re- 
signed, and  Samuel  R.  Thompson  was  appointed,  in  18G0.  He  is  now 
State  Superintendent  of  Nebraska.  He  was  an  able  officer,  and  was  reelected 
in  18G3,  but  resigned  the  following  November,  to  teach  in  the  Edinboro' 
State  Normal  School.  Hugh  R.  Stewart,  a  practical  teacher  of  the  county, 
was  appointed  in  December,  18(J4.  He  served  one  year,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Daniel  K.  Coder,  who  finished  the  term,  and  was  followed  b}-  H.  D.  Per- 
sons, for  sixj'ears,  until  1872,  when  the  present  incumbent  was  first  elected, 
and  tlien  reelected  in  1875.  During  these  successive  terms  the  salary  in- 
creased about  $200  until  1872.     In  1875  it  was  deci-eased  again. 

Having  shown  the  legal  status  and  workings  of  the  system  in  the  count}-, 
we  now  give  a  sketch  of  all  the  townships,  alphabetically,  and  ask  the  De- 
partment to  print  as  many  as  the  space  allotted  us  will  allow. 

Athens. 

The  first  school  was  about  1826,  at  Doctor  Taylor's,  of  individual  support, 
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house  made  of  logs,  twelve  by  sixteen,  with  an  open,  clay-plastered,  stick 
chimney,  floor  of  puncheon,  split  from  the  trunks  of  trees.  Planks,  rest- 
ing upon  pins  driven  into  the  log  walls,  formed  the  desks.  The  seats  were 
of  puncheon.  Upon  these  the  learner  must  sit  upright.  To  deviate  from 
this  ijainful  posture,  during  the  day.  was  onh'  to  be  met  by  descending  rod 
or  ferule.  From  the  fire  place  and  two  or  three  dusk}-  windows  came  the 
light  with  which  to  study.  The  teacher  was  Chelons  Edson,  followed  by 
his  wife.  Miss  Elvira  Sizer,  Joseph  I.angwortli}-.  Darwin  Taylor,  Lydia 
Taylor,  all  succeeded,  and  were  soon  followed  bj'  Aaron  Ellis,  Columbus 
Edson,  and  Charlotte  Crouch.  Ellis  was  autocratic  in  discipline.  Daboll's 
Arithmetic,  English  Reader,  Webster's  Speller,  and  writing,  were  all  the 
studies.  The  next  school  was  on  the  Felton  fiirm,  1831,  held  in  a  log 
ashery  ;  taught  b}-  Miss  Woster,  next  by  Miss  A.  Curtis,  and  then,  in  1834, 
by  Delos  Crouch,  who  was  then  a  very  noted  teacher.  The  next  school 
■was  in  the  Langworthj'  settlement.  The  next  on  Post  Ridge,  and  then  at 
Hutchison's,  on  Muddy  creek.  These  were  all  before  1834.  They  were 
all  primitive,  there  being  no  public  rivalry  or  ambition  until  this  time. 

At  the  Taylor  sub-district,  was  built  the  first  frame-house,  in  1840,  by 
private  resources  of  Doctor  Ta3dor,  George  Bancroft,  and  Oliver  Todd, 
witli  a  small  moiety  from  township  school  fund.  It  was  clap-boarded  on 
plank,  ceiled  within,  well  lighted,  and  seated.  By  private  aid,  it  received 
some  apparatus.  Among  the  teachers  of  this  school,  should  be  mentioned 
Professor  Bunham,  of  Rochester,  New  York;  Chauucey  B.  Sellers,  now  of 
Meadville ;  and  James  D.  Minniss,  an  attorne}',  of  the  township.  From 
this  school  went  forth  some  of  public  influence :  among  them  the  present 
county  superintendent  of  schools.  The  township  has  now  ten  good  school- 
houses,  and  ten  resident  teachers.  The  most  experienced  are  Ellen  Russell, 
Kate  Power,  Hattie  Langworthy.  Thomas  Hinebaugh,  Mar}-  Cummings, 
and  Lj'dia  Parker.  John  C.  Graham,  James  C.  Graham,  Chloe  AVinston, 
sud  Ellen  Russell,  were  professional  teachers. 

Beaver  Township. 

The  first  school  was  in  182(5.  at  the  Centre.  It  was  managed  by  three 
trustees.  Tuition  was  paid  per  scholar.  Three  trustees  were  afterwards 
selected  in  each  #ib-district,  b}-  neighborhood  caucus.  Orthographj-,  read- 
ing, writing,  grammar,  and  geograph}-,  were  taught.  There  were  male 
and  female  teachers.  The  term  was  divided  into  winter  and  summer. 
Wages,  $1  50  per  week  in  winter,  and  $1  to  $1  25,  in  summer — $0  per 
month  being  considered  high.  Subscriptions  were  raised  to  buihl  houses. 
Township  directors  were  afterwards  elected,  who,  about  1834,  appointed 
one  of  their  number  to  examine  teachers.  This  continued  until  1854. 
Teachers,  when  examined,  were  pronounced  capable  to  go  forth  and  teach, 
but  no  certificate  was  given  them  as  a  license.  Teachers  made  out  school 
bill  at  the  end  of  term.  Wood  was  furnished  by  assessment.  There  were 
four  schools  in  1834,  and  four  resident  teachers.     There  are  now  eleven 
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schools,  besides  the  school  of  two  grades,  at  the  Centre.  It  was  graded 
in  1872.  and  became  indepen<lent  in  187.3.  It  numbers  about  seventy- 
five  scholars.  There  are  seventeen  resident  teachers;  thirteen  are  now 
attending  the  Edinboro'  Normal  School. 

M.  W.  Oliver,  a  late  member  of  the  Legislature;  Professor  J.  P.  Ellin- 
wood,  of  Cincinnati;  Miss  M.  J.  Chapman,  physician,  in  Pittsburg;  and 
Hester  Joslin,  physician,  in  Michigan,  were  teachers  in  Beaver.  Emma 
Hall,  Ora  Gates,  Eva  Simons,  Lillian  Dibble.  Ellen  Yickery,  Kate  Run- 
yan,  and  Stacia  Bo^'ce,  are  noted  for  exi)cricnce  and  success. 

Bloomfleld. 

Originally  Bloomfleld  was  a  part  of  Athens.  The  first  school  was 
taught  in  1820,  near  Tillotson's  Comers;  Isaac  Bloomfleld,  teacher ;  the 
house  a  log  one.  The  first  school-house  was  the  "'Block,"  near  Bloom- 
field's  Corners.  Previous  to  1834.  there  were  but  three  schools  in  the 
township.  In  1834,  the  first  school  board  was  organized  under  the  new 
school  law — Stephen  Bloomfleld,  president ;  Joshua  Xegus,  secretary.  By 
this  board  ten  schools  were  organized,  five  of  which  were  immediately  es- 
tablished. The  present  number  is  eleven,  known  by  the  following  names: 
Shreve  Ridge,  Pine  Valley,  Forest  Home,  Burdick,  Talley,  Lincolnville, 
Range,  Mount  Pleasant.  Industryville,  Boyd's  Comers,  Smith's  Comers, 
and  Edson,  independent.  In  1850.  Rieeville  was  incorporated,  and  be- 
came separate  from  the  township.  The  first  school  in  Rieeville  was 
taught  by  Miss  Harriet  Humphrey,  nearly  opposite  the  present  post-oflBce. 
The  first  school-house  was  built  just  above  the  site  of  the  present  one. 
which  was  built  in  1870.  Miss  Huldah  Ferry  taught  the  first  school  in 
the  old  house.  Among  the  prominent  teachers  of  this  section  may  be 
mentioned  G.  A.  Lnngley,  now  of  Edinboro'  State  Xormal ;  C.  F.  Cham- 
berlain, of  Cambridge  Graded  Schools;  and  Amos  Wheeler,  of  Meadville 
Commercial  School.  The  present  superintendent,  James  C.  Graham, 
taught  his  first  school  at  Tillotson's  Corners.  Verv  many  of  our  county's 
most  successful  teachers  were  from  Bloomficld  and  Rieeville. 

Two  county  institutes  have  been  successfully  held  in  Rieeville — one, 
1803,  by  Thompson,  and  one,  1873,  by  Graham. 

The  present  condition  of  school-houses  and  apparatus  compares  favora- 
bly with  other  country  schools.  Teachers  in  this  township  are  allowed 
permanent  boarding  places. 

Cambridge. 

In  1808,  Cornelius  Campbell  taught  the  first  school,  on  the  bank  of 
French  creek.  The  second  school  was  tauglit  by  Owen  David,  succee<led 
by  David  Tirrel.  Cambridge  and  Vt-nango  were  at  first  a  part  of  Rockdale. 
Venango  was  taken  off  in  1811,  and  Cambridge  formetl  from  Venango  in 
18.52,  and  contained  eight  schools.  In  1838  to  1840,  Doctor  Joseph  Gniy  was 
secretary  of  the  board  of  directors.  A.  B.  Ross.  Adam  Percell.  J.  H.  ti my. 
A.  0.  Rockwell,  B.  B.  Pickett,  0.  O.  Kingsley,  and  A.  L.  Sherwood  were 
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active  teachers.  A.  B.  Ross,  J.  H.  Gra^-,  V.  Pitts,  and  E.  P.  Snow  were, 
in  turn,  examiners  of  teacliers. 

In  1852,  wlien  tlie  townsliip  was  formed,  tlie  officers  of  tlie  first  board  of 
directors  were  George  Doctor,  president;  A.  B.  Ross,  secretary ;  and  F. 
Pendleton,  treasurer.  Cambridge  borough  was  formed  from  the  town- 
ship in  1866.  H.  L.  Johnson  was  president  of  the  first  board;  A.  W. 
Ilowe,  secretary;  and  Doctor  J.  II.  Gray,  treasurer.  Four  school-houses 
have  been  built  within  the  borough.  The  first  was  on  Main  street,  near 
D.  M.  Jones'.     This  edifice  had  dormer  windows,  that  pupils  might  not 

be  attracted  by  anything  outside.     Lowry,  S,  R.  Jackson,  Ezra 

Jones,  and  Polly  Reader  were  the  teachers.  In  time,  another  house,  supe- 
rior to  the  other,  was  built  just  west  of  Doctor  M.  C.  Moe's.  In  1855,  a 
two-story  building,  with  two  rooms  and  a  hall,  was  erected;  it  is  thought 
to  be  the  first  of  the  kind  in  the  countj^,  outside  of  Meadville.  It  served 
for  twenty  years.  Its  students  are  scattered  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pa- 
cific, filling  man}'  places  of  importance  and  trust.  Many  became  soldiers 
for  the  Union;  it  is  claimed  that  a  greater  percentage  than  from  any  sim- 
ilar institution  in  north-western  Pennsylvania.  During  this  score  of  years, 
the  first  teacher  was  Professor  E.  P.  Snow.  He  was  a  great  teacher, 
shaping  the  character  and  lives  of  many  youth. 

He  was  followed  by  other  good  teachers,  viz;  Miss  Mary  E.  Beedy,  T. 
J.  McKean,  R.  C.  Frey,  and  G.  A.  Langley.  But  the  population  of  Cam- 
bridge has  more  than  quadrupled  since,  and  education  has  also  kept  apace. 
In  1875,  a  modern  first-class  house  was  erected,  with  four  rooms,  library, 
office,  and  halls.  Over  two  hundred  students  find  ample  accommodations. 
For  three  years  the  principal  has  been  Professor  C.  F.  Chamberlain. 

Ck>nneaut  Township. 

The  first  school-house  was  built  in  1818,  two  miles  south  of  the  Center, 
near  the  Crocket  school.  It  was  log,  14x16,  with  stick  chimne}',  fire-place 
on  one  side,  door  on  the  opposite  side,  hung  on  wooden  hinges,  puncheon 
floor,  windows  20x30  inches,  cut  through  the  logs ;  greased  paper  was  used 
for  window  glass.  Iron  nails  were  dispensed  with  in  the  construction. 
Teacher  was  paid  by  contribution.  Some  giving  wheat  or  corn,  others 
pork  or  butter,  and  some  potatoes.  One,  it  is  said,  gave  tobacco,  it  being 
his  principal  staple.  Teachers'  wages  were  eight  dollars  per  month.  The 
first  teacher  was  Mr.  Smith.  He  was  succeeded  by  Spaulding,  and  he,  in 
turn,  bj'-  Marshall.     Thej'  were  also  paid  by  contributions  from  the  farm. 

In  1820,  a  similar  house  was  built  at  Penn  Line,  and  in  1821,  another,  a 
mile  east  of  Summit  Station.  But  the  last  named  house  soon  burned  down, 
and  was  supplied  by  a  better  of  hewed  logs,  16x20.  It  had  an  upper  room, 
with  a  window  in  each  of  the  gable  ends.  Slab  benches  and  desks  against 
the  walls  was  the  style  of  furniture.  The  upper  room  served  the  triple 
purpose  of  church,  town-meeting,  and  evening  parties  or  balls.  No  record 
is  given  of  any  other  schools  before  the  common  school  law.  Since  that 
time,  it  has  advanced  materially,  and  now  contains  sixteen  schools,  with 
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ample  grounds  and  good  houses.  It  has  over  twenty  resident  teachers. 
Nelson  Clute,  A.  J.  Maxwell,  Anna  Ellsworth,  Louisa  Thompson,  and 
Annetta  Anderson  have  attained  a  professional  rank. 

CuMiiewago. 

In  1 804,  the  first  school  (of  fifteen  scholars)  was  taught  by  Owen  David, 
inalog-house  of  Michael  Greenlee, a  mile  below  Mosiertown.  towards  Saeger- 
town.  Mr.  David  taught  several  terms  in  the  township.  In  1805.  a  school 
was  taught  in  the  Tinny  settlement.  In  1810,  Joshua  Peunal  taught  in 
the  Heard  vicinity-  He  attempted  to  curb  Zcph  Clawson,  a  pupil,  who 
was  in  the  habit  of  speaking  too  hastily.  One  day  Mr.  Pennal  was  stand- 
ing with  his  back  to  the  fire-place,  when  Zeph  accosted  him  with  :  "Well, 

master,  I  think "     "  That  is  right,  Zeph,  now  think  again  before  you 

speak.  I  am  glad  to  see  you  pay  so  good  attention  to  my  wholesome 
rules."  Zeph  waited  longer  than  usual,  when  the  teacher  said  :  "  Well, 
Zeph,  now  speak."  '' W^ell,  sir,"  said  he,  "your  coat  is  on  fire."  Zeph 
was  allowed  his  natural  way  of  speaking  thereafter.  Schools  were  taught 
in  the  Potter,  Chamberlain,  Freeman,  Hotchkiss,  Daniels,  and  Thickstun 
neighborhoods  ever^^  winter,  from  18-20  to  1835-6,  when  the  public  school 
system  was  adopted.  Mary  Gill,  Aurelia  Pitts,  Rachel  Freeman,  William, 
Jane,  and  Nancy  Thickstun,  Minot  Boyd,  Charles  Dawley,  Lewis  Heard, 
and  Jacob  Hites,  were  some  of  the  prominent  teachers.  Daboll's  Arith- 
metic, the  W^estern  Calculator,  Cobb's  Spelling  Book,  English  Reader,  and 
New  Testament  were  the  text-books.  In  183(5,  Kirkham's  Grammar  was 
cautiously  introduced.  The  school-houses  were  of  the  most  primitive 
kind.  Male  teachers  floui'ished  a  "  gad,"  and  females  a  ferule.  A  good 
teacher  was  expected  to  do  a  good  deal  of  flogging. 

Job  Potter,  Job  Hotchkiss,  William  Thickstun,  and  William  Daniels  were 
members  of  the  first  board,  in  1830.  Mary  Chamberlain,  Catharine  Carlin, 
Mattie  Thickstun,  A.  M.  F.  Randolph,  now  Attorney  General  of  Kansas, 
Reverend  T.  F.  Thickstun,  afterwards  principal  of  the  Meadville  Academy, 
Pennsylvania,  Chatfield  Academy,  Minnesota,  and  Hastings  L'niversity, 
Minnesota;  James  Bumes,  teacher  in  the  Erie  High  School;  and  Professor 
Chamberlain,  of  Cambridge  borough,  were  popular  and  worthy  teachers 
under  the  new  sj^stem.  All  classes  seem  to  heartily  support  the  public  school 
system.  It  gave  the  schools  a  great  impetus  to  education.  There  were 
eight  sub-districts  formed  at  first.  There  are  now  twelve,  besides  ^[osier- 
town,  which  has  been  independent  more  than  ten  years. 

East  Fairneld. 

East  Fairfield  became  a  township  in  1860.  It  containi-d  five  schools. 
The  first  school  was  taught  near  Shaw's  landing,  by  a  Mr.  Ilaskins,  in 
1802.  The  first  sehool-housos  were  log,  without  glass  windows,  with  floors 
of  "shakes,"  benches  of  slabs,  roofs  of  "shakes,"  and  firo-i)lacos  in  one 
end.  School  books  were  the  Bible,  American  Preceptor,  Daboll's  and 
Dilworth's  arithmetics,  and  Webster's  spelling-books.     There  was  no  fumi- 
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ture  or  apparatus,  except  the  all-govoring  rod.  Cliildren  came  three  miles 
to  school.  In  1834,  there  were  thre«!  schools,  with  three  teachers;  now 
there  are  live  of  each.  Our  present  system  has  greatl>^  improve<l  houses, 
furniture,  books,  and  teachers.  Improvement  is  3'et  possible.  Condition 
of  school  i>roperty  about  average.  The  first  county  institute  was  held 
jointly  with  Mercer,  in  ISaO,  in  Sheakleyville.  Delegates  from  Crawford 
county  were  F.  Morris,  D.  C.  O'Daniels,  J.  F.  Yandover,  and  E.  W.Smith. 
This  institute  adjourned,  to  meet  in  Meadville,  March,  185U.  At  this  meet- 
ing, a  se[)aration  took  place,  and  the  first  institute  of  Crawford  county  was 
organizetl,  with  I).  C.  O'Daniels,  president. 

West  Fairfield. 

The  first  school  in  this  township  was  taught  by  a  Mr.  Douglas,  1810,  in 
the  De  Arment  school-house,  opposite  A.  W.  Mumford's  present  residence. 
It  was  supi^orted  by  subscrij)tion.  The  first  independent  school  was  near 
the  center  of  the  town,  and  supported  by  sul)scrii)tion.  rrominent  teachers 
have  been  Gray,  Reynolds,  Ha.milton,  Beach,  Little,  Porter,  McMuUin, 
John  M.  Calvin,  and  M.  A.  Calvin.  In  1834,  there  were  six  schools,  and 
one  teacher,  David  McMuUin,  in  the  township.  The  prominent  teachers 
that  have  lived  in  the  township,  are  .1.  M.  Calvin  and  Smith  S.  Porter.  In 
the  years  1857  and  1858,  high  schools  were  taught  in  the  Old  Seceder 
Church,  by  M.  A.  Calvin.  There  have  also  been  select  schools  in  Coch- 
rantown  for  the  past  four  years.  In  the  township  there  are,  at  present, 
fifteen  resident  teachers,  A.  W.  Mumford,  William  Beatty,  and  AVilliam 
Hart  were  prominent  school  officers  of  the  past. 

Township  institutes  were  organized  in  1859.  The  first  township  library 
in  Crawford  county  was  owned  by  this  township.  The  present  interest 
in  schools  in  this  township  is  average.  The  first  school  supported  by  a 
tax  was  in  1834.  First  school  oiganized  in  1810;  studies  pursued,  read- 
ing, spelling,  geography,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  First  lady  teacher  was 
Mana  Bailey. 

East  Fallowfleld 

Was  formed  in  1804.  It  has  been  noted  for  its  interest  in  education,  and 
for  the  number  and  importance  of  its  private  schools.  Prior  to  the  com- 
mon school  law  of  1834,  it  had  about  as  many,  as  it  now  has  public  schools, 
viz:  eight;  and  their  location  in  the  township  was  about  the  same.  It 
was  settled  l)y  peoi)le  from  the  Isle  of  Great  Britain,  many  of  whom  were 
well  educated  and  prepared  for  teaching. 

James  Mclntyre  taught  the  first  school,  in  1807,  in  Daniel  Miller's 
house  ;  wages  paid  were  ten  dollars  per  month.  Some  of  his  pupils  after 
wards  served  in  the  war  of  1812.  J.  D.  Mclntyre  was  one.  Some  were  with 
Aaron  Burr  in  his  expedition  to  South  America.  He  made  teaching  a  life 
business  in  this  and  adjoining  townships.  The  Testament,  Dilworth's 
Speller,  and  Welch's  Arithmetic  were  the  text-books.  Saturdays  were 
spent  in  drilling  the  scholars  in  catechism  and  spelling.  His  school  was 
in  the  Yicker's  district.  Elizabeth  Burns  was  the  first  female  teacher,  at 
seventy-five  cents  per  scholar  per  term.     Males  often  received  from  $1  25 
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to  $1  50  per  term.  Some  took  pay  in  produce.  Some  teachers  of  note, 
prior  to  1834,  were  John  McDowell,  from  Ireland,  who  served  as  major  in 
the  war  of  1812,  John  Snodgrass,  John  Young,  John  Gclvin,  Nancy  Mc- 
Dowell, John  McQueen,  Rebecca  Fisk,  Moses  Findley,  Stafford  Radure, 
David  Galbraith,  Ezra  Buel,  Arthur  Minniss,  Andrew  Mann.  Moses  Find- 
ley  established  night  schools  about  1834.  Matthew  McMichael  built  a 
frame  school-house,  and  donated  it  to  the  township.  The  first  house  built 
under  the  school  system  was  in  1842.  John  Henr^-,  A.  C.  Taylor,  S.  H. 
Findley,  Robert  Mclntyre,  Anna  McKee,  John  Glidden,  and  Andrew 
Clark  of  Baltimore,  Maryland,  were  teachers.  Ezra  Buel  was  educated 
at  Dartmouth  College,  New  Hampshire,  and  taught  the  higher  branches. 
James  S.  Shalito  and  James  F.  Randolph  were  leading  teachers.  They  were, 
also,  examiners.  Moses  Findley,  Ezra  Buel  and  Robert  Mclntyre,  first 
served,  in  turn,  as  examiners.  Henry  Blair  was  presi<lent.  and  Robert  Mc- 
lntyre secretary,  of  first  school  board.  This  township  has  furnished  its  own 
teachers  for  about  seventy  years.  About  one  hundred  have  become  teach- 
ers in  that  time.  Callie  C.  Mclntyre,  Hettie  C.  Sprague,  Mary  McMichael, 
and  Emma  Lackey  are  much  experienced.  Elizabeth  Mclntyre  is  a  perma- 
nent teacher. 

West  Fallowfleld 

Was  formed  by  dividing  Fallowfield  by  Crooked  creek,  in  1845.  There 
was  a  school  taught  in  1820,  on  the  "William  Henry  farm,  within  the  pre- 
sent limits  of  Hartstown  borough,  which  was  incoporated  in  1851.  The 
borough  has  never  furnished  scholars  enough  for  a  graded  school,  though 
they  sustain  a  good  school  of  one  teacher,  six  months  in  the  year.  It  now 
contains  forty-two  scholars,  with  an  average  dailv  attendance  of  eighty-one 
per  cent.  Under  the  management  of  the  present  enterprising  school  board, 
a  new  building  is  contemplated,  suitable  in  time  for  a  graded  school.  The 
school  officers  are  Samuel  K.  Miller,  president :  Reverend  H.  H.  Hervey, 
secretary  ;  "William  S.  Mason,  treasurer.  Among  the  noted  teachers  who 
have  taught  in  Hartstown,  are  William  L.  Lee  Fever,  Henrietta  Stratton, 
Howard  Lightner,  Nancy  G.  Mathers,  and  Emma  Henrj-,  the  present 
teacher.  About  1825,  the  school  at  Adamsville  was  started,  and  is  now 
the  largest  in  the  township.  It  was  organized  in  two  grades  in  ISfil,  un- 
der the  management  of  Professor  Hugh  R.  Stewart,  as  teacher,  who  after- 
wards became  county  superintendent.  It  now  numbers  nearly  one  hundred 
pupils.  James  C.  MeConahey,  Ella  Randolph.  E.  Parke  Greene,  and  Lizzie 
Findley,  are  remembered  among  the  successful  teachers  of  this  school. 

In  1834,  there  were  four  schools  in  the  township.  The  houses  were  all 
log.  Hartstown  school  was  since  set  off  in  the  borough.  The  Calvin 
school-house  was  burned  in  1871.  This  sub-district  was  then  merged  with 
Adamsville.  The  number  of  schools  in  the  township  now,  are  four;  two  at 
Adamsville.  the  Randolph  and  the  Colton.  There  are  ten  resident  teachers 
— none  in  Hartstown.  Hugh  Andrews,  Calvin  Leonard,  Thomas  Guthrie, 
Ezra  Buell,  were  very  noted  teachers  of  the  township,  about  1S34. 
14  School  Report. 
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CUMBERLAND  COUNTY— D.  E.  Kast. 

Cumberland  county  was  organized  in  1150,  including  all  of  the  State 
west  of  the  Susquejianna,  except  what  is  now  embraced  in  York  and 
Adams  counties,  and  was  the  sixth  county  in  the  State.  About  this  time, 
the  population  of  what  was  known  as  North  valley,  embraced  within  the 
present  limits  of  Cumberland  and  Franklin  counties,  was  about  three 
thousand,  residing  mainly  within  the  limits  of  Cumberland,  as  may  be 
seen  by  the  taxes  paid  in  1749,  which  were  as  follows  :  East  Pennsboro', 
£23  IGs  Gd ;  West  Pennsboro',  £28  8s  9d  ;  Hopewell,  £43  3s  Od,  and 
Antrim,  £21  18s  8d.  East  and  West  Pennsboro'  extended  as  far  west  as 
Newville,  Hopewell,  to  the  present  Franklin  county  line,  and  Antrim  em- 
braced what  lay  west  of  that. 

From  the  known  character  of  these  early  settlers,  there  remains  no 
doubt  that  schools  were  established  in  all  the  settlements,  although  I  have 
not  been  able  to  discover  any  records  of  the  same.  The  almost  uniform 
practice  of  opening  a  school  in  the  vicinity  of  the  church,  as  soon  as 
erected,  or,  in  the  absence  of  the  church,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  usual  place 
of  assembling  for  religious  services,  is  conclusive  evidence  that  schools 
were  established  shortly  after  the  first  settlements  were  made  within  the 
limits  of  the  county. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  an  effort  to  collect  the  educational  statistics 
of  the  several  counties  of  the  State  was  not  made  as  early  as  the  adoption 
of  the  free  school  law,  or  at  least  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  Then  much 
information  respecting  the  earlier  schools,  no  longer  attainable,  might 
have  been  collected.  A  few  scattered  facts,  respecting  schools  here  and 
there,  are  about  all  the  reliable  data  that  can  now  be  collected. 

Most  of  the  houses  of  these  earlier  times  were  built  by  the  joint  volun- 
tary efforts  of  the  citizens,  some  contributing  material,  some  labor,  and 
some  money.  The  schools  were  supported  by  subscription,  each  patron 
paying  for  each  pupil  sent  a  fixed  amount  per  quarter,  or  per  month. 
Many  of  the  earlier  teachers  possessed  WQvy  limited  qualifications.  When 
it  is  remembered  that  any  one  desiring  to  teach  could  open  a  school,  and, 
if  popular  with  the  peoi)le,  might  secure  a  good  patronage,  this  does  not 
excite  surprise.  In  respect  to  morals,  many  were  not  above  reproach. 
The  devotees  of  intemperance  were  not  unfrequently  found  among  the 
knights  of  the  birch.  That  was  antecedent  to  the  times  of  Gough  and 
Murphy,  and  to  take  a  "  wee  drop  "  too  much  was  not  viewed  in  the  same 
light  then  as  now. 

In  Hampden  township,  half  a  mile  north  of  Shircmanstown,  stands  a 
school-house  built  in  1797,  which  is  still  occupied  for  school  purposes.  Its 
history  is  as  follows:  A  German  Reformed  congregation,  organized  in  the 
eastern  portion  of  the  county,  shortly  before  this,  agreed  to  build  a  house 
for  school  iDurposes,  and  in  which  to  hold  their  religious  meetings  until  a 
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church  should  be  built.  John  Schopp,  having  built  a  new  dwelling-house, 
had  the  old  one  for  sale,  and  this  it  was  designed  to  buy  for  the  purpose 
above  stated. 

This  school-house,  which  was  built  of  logs,  contained  originall}',  two  apart- 
ments, one  occupying  from  one  fourth  to  one  third  of  the  building,  being 
designed  for  the  teaclier's  residence.  Its  dimensions  are  as  follows: 
Length,  thirt^'-feet  six  inches;  width,  twenty -eight  feet  nine  inches;  and 
height  of  story,  ten  feet  six  inches.  The  constant  travel  to  which  eighty 
years''  use  subjected  the  floor,  has  necessitated  several  renewals  of  the  same, 
and  the  roof,  after  nobly  resisting  the  action  of  the  elements  for  nearly 
three  quarters  of  a  century,  yielded  to  the  pressure,  and  was  replaced  b}-  a 
new  one.  The  benches,  too,  of  the  olden  time,  have  been  replaced  bj-  others 
of  more  modern  construction.  With  its  weatherboarded  exterior,  portico 
in  front,  and  plastered  walls  and  ceiling,  it  would  not  be  judged  to  be  an 
octogenarian. 

Dickinson  College,  located  at  Carlisle,  was  chartered  in  1783,  being  the 
twelfth  college  chartered  within  the  United  States,  and  the  second  in 
Pennsylvania.  Sanderson's  Biograph}'  of  the  Signers  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  says  that  Doctor  Benjamin  Rush  "was  a  principal  agent 
in  founding  Dickinson  College  at  Carlisle,  and  was  chiefly  instrumental 
in  bringing  from  Scotland  Doctor  Nisbet,  who  for  several  years  presided 
over  that  institution." 

The  first,  or  "old  college*'  building,  stood  on  the  south  side  of  Liberty 
alley.  The  first  edifice  on  the  present  grounds  was  erected  in  1802,  but 
burned  down  in  1803,  and  re-built  in  1804,  and  is  now  known  as  West 
College,  to  distinguish  it  from  East  College,  built  in  1830—37,  and  from 
South  College,  reconstructed  the  following  j-ear. 

Reverend  Charles  Nisbet,  D.  D.,  was  its  first  president,  which  position 
he  held  until  his  death,  in  1804.  From  1804  to  1800,  Reverend  Robert 
Davidson,  D.  D.,  a  member  of  the  facult3-,was  president  pro  tern.,  when  he 
resigned  and  was  succeeded  by  Reverend  Jeremiah  Atwater,  D.  D.  In 
1815,  he  resigned,  and  Reverend  John  McKnight,  D.  D.,  served  as  presi- 
dent for  one  year.  Afterwards  the  operations  of  the  college  suspended  till 
1821,  when  Reverend  John  M.  Mason,  D.  D.,  was  chosen  president.  Resign- 
ing in  1824,  he  was  succeeded  by  Reverend  William  Neill,  D.  D.,  who 
resigned  in  1829.  Ilis  successor  was  Reverend  Samuel  B.  Howe,  D.  D.. 
who  resigned  the  position  in  1832,  when  the  college  again  suspended 
operations. 

In  1833,  the  college,  which  had  been  under  the  Tresbyterian  church,  was 
transferred  to  the  control  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  by  the  resig- 
nation, from  time  to  time,  of  the  old  trustees,  and  the  election  of  others. 

The  first  president  under  the  transfer,  was  Reverend  John  P.  Durbin, 
D.  D.,  who  filled  the  position  until  1845,  when,  resigning,  he  was  succeeded 
by  Reverend  Robert  Emory.  He  died  in  1848,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Jleverend  Jesse  T.  Peck,  D.  1).     On  his  resignation,  in   1852,  Reverend 
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Charles  Collins,  D.  D.,  was  chosen  to  fill  his  place.  Resigning  the  office 
in  1860,  Reverend  H.  M.  Johnson,  D.  D.,  became  his  successor.  In  1868, 
he  died,  and  Reverend  R.  L.  Dashioll  succeeded  him.  He  was  the  first 
graduate  of  the  institution  that  attained  to  its  presidency.  At  this  time 
all  the  members  of  the  faculty  were  alumni  of  the  institution.  His  succes- 
sor, Reverend  J.  A.  McCauley,  D.  D.  an  alumnus  of  the  college,  is  still  at 
the  head  of  the  institution. 

The  permanent  endowment  funds  of  the  college,  amount  to  over  $200,000. 
According  to  the  report  of  the  State  Superintendent  for  1837,  the  college 
had  received  from  the  State  a  lot  of  ground  and  $52,000.  Its  libraries 
contain  over  twenty-seven  thousand  volumes,  among  which  are  many  rare 
and  valuable  books. 

As  early  as  1781,  mention  is  made  in  the  records  of  Carlisle  Presbytery, 
of  select  or  classical  schools  in  Chambersburg  and  Carlisle.  Under  date 
of  April,  1781,  it  is  said,  that  "John  Montgomery,  Robert  Miller,  Samuel 
Postlethwaite,  Doctor  Samuel  McCaskey,  William  Blair,  and  others,  who 
have  oversight  of  a  grammar  school  in  this  place  (Carlisle,)  desire  a  con- 
ference with  Presbytery  on  the  subject  of  the  school.  They  represent 
their  desire,  that  Presbytery  would  appoint  a  committee  of  their  number 
from  time  to  time,  to  examine  the  same,  at  least  twice  a  year  ;  they  further 
represent,  that  it  is  their  desire  to  enlarge  the  plan  thereof,  and  apply  for 
a  legal  charter  for  it  as  an  academy  under  proper  regulations,  and  they 
desire  leave  to  mention  some  member  of  Bresbytery  to  be  appointed, 
together  with  others,  as  trustees  of  said  academy."  The  committee  asked 
was  appointed  to  visit  the  school  three  times  a  year,  and  presbytery  passed 
a  resolution  commending  the  acts  of  those  who  had  the  oversight  of  the 
school.  V 

Presbytery  met  at  Havover  in  1872,  and  appointed  a  committee  to  ex- 
amine the  grammar  scliool  at  Carlisle,  and  in  April,  1784,  at  East  Canog- 
ocheig,  (now  Gettysburg,)  and  again  appointed  a  committee  for  same  pur- 
pose. In  April,  1786,  Presbytery  appointed  a  committee  to  examine  the 
Latin  s(diool  at  Hagerstown^  another  to  examine  a  grammar  school  at 
Chamber shurg^  and  Messrs.  Cooper,  Craighead,  and  Waugh,  to  examine 
a  grammar  school  at  Shippensburg. 

A  classical  school  was  in  operation  in  Carlisle,  prior  to  the  revolutionary 
war.  The  date  of  its  organization,  I  have  been  unable  to  learn.  In  1776 
it  was  broken  up  in  consequence  of  the  war,  a  number  of  the  students,  and 
the  principal,  I  believe,  having  enlisted  in  the  patriot  army.  At  this  time 
it  was  in  charge  of  Reverend  McKinley.  Of  its  students,  were  Doctor 
George  Stevenson,  father  to  the  present  Doctor  T.  C.  Stevenson,  of  Car- 
lisle, and  John  Armstrong,  afterwards  General  Armstrong,  who  served 
throughout  the  war.  In  1800  he  was  chosen  United  States  Senator  from 
New  York,  whither  he  had  removed,  and  in  1804,  was  sent  as  minister  to 
France,  at  the  same  time  acting  as  minister  to  Spain.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war  of  1812,  he  received  a  brigadier  general's  commission, and 
the  following  year  he  became  Madison's  war  minister. 
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The  Mary  Institute,  located  in  Carlisle^  was  founded  iii  18G0,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Episcopal  church.  It  was  devoted  to  the  education  of 
young  ladies,  and  was  chartered  by  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  in  1865. 
It  was  in  charge  of  Reverend  P'rancis  J.  Clerc  until  the  fall  of  1866,  who 
was  succeeded  by  Reverend  William  C.  Leverett.  His  successor  was  Mrs. 
Mary  W.  Dunbar,  luider  whose  charge  the  institute  remained,  until  it  was 
closed,  several  years  ago. 

Henry  Duflield  organized  "Carlisle  Institute,"  a  classical  school,  in 
1831.  The  classical  department  was  in  charge  of  John  A.  Inglis,  a  gradu- 
ate of  Dickinson  college,  now  judge  of  a  court  in  Baltimore.  Data  from 
which  to  determine  the  period  of  its  existence  are  wanting. 

Several  years  prior  to  1853,  Mr.  F.  M.  L.  Gillelen  opened  a  select 
school  in  Mechanicsburg.  The  enterprise  proved  successful,  and  having 
been  purchased  by  Reverend  Joseph  S.  Loose,  A.  M.,  was  removed,  in 
1853,  to  a  building  erected  for  that  purpose,  since  which  time  it  has  been 
known  as  "Cumberland  Valley  Institute."  Mr.  Loose  remained  at  the 
head  of  the  institution  until  succeeded  by  Mr.  I.  D.  Rupp,  in  1857.  In 
1858,  Messrs.  Lippincot,  Mullin,  and  Reese  took  charge  of  it,  conducting 
the  school  until  1860,  when  it  was  purchased  by  its  present  proprietor, 
Reverend  0.  Ege,  and  it  has  since  been  conducted  by  him  and  his  son, 
Mr.  A.  Ege,  A.  M. 

In  1856,  Mr.  Solomon  P.  Gorgas  founded  Irving  Female  College,  situ- 
ated in  what  was  then  known  as  Irvington,  lying  east  of  Mechanicsburg, 
and  now  embraced  within  its  limits.  It  was  fully  inc^orporated  by  the 
Legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  in  1857,  and  empowered  to  confer  degrees. 
From  its  organization  it  was  presided  over  by  Reverend  A.  G.  Marlatt  up 
to  the  time  of  his  death,  in  1865.  Reverend  T.  P.  Ege  then  became  presi- 
dent of  the  college,  which  position  he  still  fills. 

The  graduates  number  one  hundred  and  forty-one.  The  literary  soci- 
eties are  the  "  Ivy  Leaf"  and  the  "Olive  Branch." 

Hopewell  Academy,  so  named  from  the  township  in  which  it  was  located, 
was  situated  a  short  distance  south  of  Newburg.  The  date  of  its  estab- 
lishment is  not  positively  known,  but  it  was  about  the  fall  of  1810.  The 
building  used  was  a  plain  log  structure,  situated  on  the  farm  occupied  by 
the  principal,  and  supplied  with  furniture  of  the  most  primitive  character. 

Mr.  John  Cooper,  the  founder  of  this  academy,  was  its  only  teacher. 
He  filled  this  position  until  about  the  year  1832,  when  failing  health 
compelled  him  to  relinquish  it,  and  the  school  was  closed.  The  school 
was. designed  to  be  a  classical  school,  and  giving  instruction  in  the  hin- 
guages  formed  the  main  employment  of  the  principal.  Many  who  after- 
wards became  distinguished  in  the  learned  professions,  were  pupils  of 
Hopewell,  prominent  among  whom  stands  Alfred  Nevin,  D.  D..  LL.  D., 
senior  editor  of  the  Presbyterian  Journal,  of  Philadelphia. 

Shippensburg  Academy,  located  in  Shijipensburg,  was  opened  for  the 
admission  of  pupils,  October  6,  1S61,   by   Mr.    P.  A.  L.  Laverty,  who   was 
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principal  during  first  3'ear.  Next  year,  Mr.  Laverty  associated  with  himself, 
Mr.  D.  A.  Stroh.  Reverend  Wells,  of  New  Jersey,  acted  as  principal  next 
year,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  D.  N.  Thrush.  Reverend  James  Calder, 
now  at  the  head  of  Pennsj'lvania  Agricultural  College,  followed,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Mr.  Robert  L.  Sibbett,  last  principal  of  the  school. 

The  Sunnyside  Female  Seminar}-,  was  opened  in  the  borough  of  Xewburg, 
in  the  fall  of  185S,  under  the  management  of  a  board  of  trustees,  with  Mrs. 
Caroline  Williams,  a  lady  of  fine  accomplishments  and  full  of  energy  as 
principal.  Shortlj'  after  its  organization  it  was  chartered  by  the  Legisla- 
ture, and  subsequently  it  issued  diplomas  to  its  graduates.  It  was  in  exist- 
ence eight  or  ten  years. 

White  Hall  Academj^,  situated  in  East  Pennsboro'  township,  was  organ- 
ized. May  4, 1851.  Mr.  D.  Denlinger  was  principal  and  proprietor,  and  the 
institution  remained  under  his  management  until  November,  186T,  having, 
in  1866,  been  converted  into  a  Soldiers'  Orjihan  School.  In  November, 
1867,  Messrs.  F.  S.  Dunn  and  J.  A.  Moore  purchased  the  establishment, 
and  the  school  remained  under  Captain  Moore,  as  principal,  until  March, 
1875,  when  Messrs.  John  Dunn  and  Amos  Smith  became  the  proprietors. 
Until  March,  1877,  Mr.  Dunn  remained  at  the  head  of  the  school  as  prin- 
cipal, when  it  again  passed  to  the  charge  of  Captain  Moore.  This  has 
been  one  of  the  most  successful I3'  managed  of  these  State  schools,  both 
as  respects  the  care  of  the  children  and  their  education. 

In  the  fall  1848,  a  select  school  was  opened  in  Kingston.  The  first 
principal,  Mr.  A.  W.  Lilly,  and  also  his  successor,  Mr.  J.  H.  Cupp,  was  a 
graduate  of  Pennsylvania  College.  Among  those  who  were  pupils  in  this 
school,  was  A.  L.  Snowdon,  now  better  known  as  Colonel  Snowdon,  Phila- 
delphia's postmaster.  The  historj'  of  this  school  covers  a  period  of  from 
two  to  three  years,  when  it  ceased  to  exist. 

In  1835,  a  Mr.  Casey  opened  a  classical  school  in  Newville.  which  con- 
tinued in  operation  for  a  number  of  years.  Nine  years  later,  Mr.  R. 
French  organized  a  classical  school,  which  he  maintained  for  two  years, 
when,  dying,  he  was  succeeded  b}-  Mr.  Kilborn.  Three  3-ears  later,  Mr. 
W.  R.  Linn  took  charge  of  the  institution,  from  which  time  it  was  kno>\'n 
as  Big  Spring  Academy.  In  1852.  Mr.  Linn  associated  with  him  Reverend 
Robert  McCachran.  It  remained  under  their  joint  charge  until  it  closed, 
some  years  later. 

Academies  were  established  in  different  parts  of  the  county  in  the  past, 
which  accomplished  their  mission  in  periods  of  time,  ranging  from  three 
years  upward,  of  which  I  have  been  unable,  hj  diligent  inquirj^,  to  elicit 
the  history,  hence  they  are  not  noted. 

The  earliest  action  of  which  I  have  knowledge,  looking  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  normal  school  in  the  county,  is  to  be  found  in  an  act  of 
Legislature,  passed  April  1,  1850,  authorizing  the  board  of  school  direct- 
ors of  Carlisle  to  establish  a  normal  school,  and  is  as  follows:  "And 
said  board  also  have  power  to  establish  a  normal  school,  of  a  superior 
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grade,  in  said  district :  Provided^  No  additional  expense  is  thereby  in- 
curred over  and  above  the  necessary-  schools  for  said  borough,  and  to  admit 
scholars  in  said  normal  school,  from  any  part  of  the  county,  or  elsewhere, 
on  such  terms  and  on  such  plans  as  said  board  may  direct;  and  the  board 
of  directors  in  any  other  school  district,  in  said  county,  may,  if  they 
think  proi>er,  make  an  agreement  with  the  directors  in  Carlisle,  to  con- 
tribute to  the  support  of  the  same,  according  to  the  number  of  scholars 
they  may  send  to  said  normal  school." 

Carlisle  school  board  issued  a  call  to  the  other  districts,  asking  each  to 
send  one  delegate  to  convention.  May  7,  1850,  to  mature  a  plan  for  said 
school.  The  call  stated  that  the  school  should  open  May  15,  continue  in 
session  three  months,  and  be  supported  b^'  tuition  fees,  which  "were  put  at 
eight  dollars  per  scholar.  The  attendance  at  said  convention  was  not  suf- 
ficient to  warrant  opening  the  school,  and  nothing  more  was  done  looking 
to  its  establishment. 

April  Ifi,  1850,  a  county  convention  was  called,  of  which  Judge  Watts 
was  chairman.     Resolutions,  as  follows,  were  passed  : 

Approving  the  suggestion  of  State  Superintendent  to  appoint  county 
superintendents. 

Provision  should  be  made  for  the  instruction  of  teachers.  Their  remu- 
neration should  be  so  increased  as  to  make  the  employment  desirable  to 
those  properly  qualified. 

A  plan  for  a  normal  school  was  submitted.  It  comprehended  a  model 
school. 

Tho  next  movement  in  this  enterprise  originated  with  the  teachers'  in- 
stitute, held  at  Newville,  December  23,  1856,  by  the  passage  of  the  follow- 
ing resolution  : 

Resolved^  That  a  committee  of  one  director  from  each  township  be  ap- 
pointed, to  take  into  consideration  the  establishment  of  a  normal  school 
iu  Cumberland  county.  This  committee  met  in  ''  Education  Hall,"  Car- 
lisle, January  13,  1857,  eighteen  districts  being  represented,  decided  to 
open  p.  normal  school,  and  determined  its  location  at  Newville,  in  consid- 
eration of  the  proposition  by  the  citizens  to  furnish  the  buildings  neces- 
sary to  accommodate  the  school,  together  with  recitation-rooms  and  rooms 
for  the  mo<lel  schools,  all  properly  furnished  for  successfully  carrj'ing  on 
the  enterprise,  free  of  cost  to  the  school.  This  was  done  at  a  cost  of  about 
eight  hundred  dollars. 

The  school  opened  for  a  three  months'  term,  April  8,  1857,  with  the 
following  foculty :  Daniel  Shelly,  principal ;  W.  R.  Linn,  S.  B.  Heiges, 
and  D.  E.  Kast,  instructors.  The  model  schools,  with  George  Swartz, 
principal,  and  J.  H.  Ilostetter  and  Miss  Mary  Shelly,  instructors.  In  the 
normal,  there  were  ninety-one  students,  twelve  of  whom  were  from  ad- 
joining counties.  In  the  model  schools,  which  comprised  a  primary-,  in- 
termediate, and  high  school,  there  were  one  hundred  and  forty  pupils  from 
the  town  and  vicinity.     Within  a  week  after  the  organization  of  the  school, 
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nearly  five  hundred  dollars'  worth  of  apparatus,  for  the  use  of  the  school, 
had  been  purchased  by  voluntary  contributions  of  citizens  throughout  the 
count3%  The  second  session,  held  in  1858,  was  continued  five  months. 
During  the  remaining  two  sessions,  held  in  1859  and  1860,  George  Swartz 
was  principal,  and  the  school  was  open  three  months  each  session. 

In  1805,  the  first  attempt  in  the  county  was  made  towards  securing  the 
location  of  the  State  Normal  School  of  the  seventh  district.  A  meeting 
of  school  directors  of  Cumberland  county,  held  in  Newvillcj  November  2, 
1865,  during  the  sessions  of  the  institute,  instructed  the  county  superin- 
tendent, Mr.  George  Swartz,  to  issue  a  circular  addressed  to  the  various 
school  boards  in  the  counties  composing  this  district.  Said  circular  pro- 
posed that  each  board  of  directors  appoint  "several  influential  citizens  of 
their  districts,  interested  in  the  success  and  prosperity  of  the  common 
school  system,  to  hold  a  meeting  in  their  own  borough  or  township,  for 
the  purpose  of  discussing  the  measure,  and  especially  of  appointing  three 

delegates  to  attend  a  county  convention,  to  be  held  at ,  (the 

county  seat,)  on  Friday,  December  29,  1865.  From  these  county  con- 
ventions, one  delegate  for  every  twenty-five  schools  in  the  county  shall  be 
appointed  to  attend  a  district  convention,  to  be  held  in  Chambersburg,  on 
Wednesday',  January  10,  1866,  at  which  convention,  it  is  proposed  to  re- 
ceive the  reports  of  sub-committees  in  the  various  townships  and  boroughs 
relative  to  the  amount  of  stock  subscribed  towards  the  establishment  of 
such  normal  school  in  the  district,  and  also  to  take  such  measures  to  locate 
and  erect  suitable  buildings  as  may  insure  the  speedy  and  complete  suc- 
cess of  this  great  enterprise." 

These  circulars  were  sent  in  bulk  by  Mr.  Swartz  to  the  superintendents 
of  the  other  counties  composing  the  seventh  district,  for  distribution  in 
their  several  counties. 

In  the  convention  of  December  29,  fourteen  districts  were  represented, 
and  nine  delegates  were  appointed  to  attend  the  convention  in  Chambers- 
burg. Said  convention  was  organized  by  appointing  Ilonorable  C.  R. 
Coburn,  State  Superintendent,  chairman.  The  roll  of  counties  being 
called,  it  was  found  that  only  Franklin  and  Cumberland  were  represented, 
the  former  by  nine  and  the  latter  by  eight  delegates.  The  following  reso- 
lution was  passed  : 

Resolved.,  That  proposals  for  erecting  normal  school  buildings  in  the 
seventh  district,  be  forwarded  to,  and  opened  by,  the  Superintendent  of 
Common  Schools  of  Pennsylvania,  on  Tuesday,  the  5th  day  of  .lune,  1866, 
from  the  several  parts  of  the  district,  and  that  party  pledging  themselves, 
bona  fide.,  to  the  largest  amount  of  money,  shall  be  entitled  to  the  school, 
provided  they  come  within  the  provisions  of  the  law. 

At  this  meeting,  $21,000  woie  pledged  to  secure  the  location  of  the 
school  at  Newville,  and,  but  for  the  state  of  feeling  throughout  the  county, 
consequent  on  the  election  for  county  superintendent  in  May  following, 
the  normal  school  for  the  seventh  district,  would,  in  all  probability,  have 
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been  located  at  Nowville,  instead   of  where   it  now   stands,  at  Shippens- 
burg. 

The  initiatory  steps  to  locating  the  school  at  Shippensburg  were  taken 
early  in  the  spring  of  1870.  A  public  meeting  was  called :  Honorable  J.  P. 
Wickersham  was  invited  to  address  it  on  the  subject  of  establishing  the 
normal  school  at  Shippensburg.  Subsequent  meetings  were  held,  and  ap- 
plication was  made  to  the  court  for  a  charter,  which  was  granted  in  April, 
1870.  In  the  meantime,  subsci'iptions  amounting  to  about  $24,000  had  been 
obtained.  The  first  election  for  trustees  was  held  the  first  Mon<lay  in  May, 
1870.  At  a  stockholders'  meeting  held  subsequently,  the  capital  stock  was 
increased  to  $100,000,  under  the  charter. 

The  work  of  excavation  for  the  foundations  was  commenced  in  August, 
1870,  and  in  the  spring  following,  the  foundation  walls  were  completed,  and 
the  building  was  put  under  conti'act  at  $74,000,  The  corner-stone  was  laid 
with  Masonic  ceremonies.  May  31, 1871.  The  cost  of  the  building,  includ- 
ing steam-heating,  gas  and  gas-works,  grounds,  etc.,  was  about  $125,000, 
and  of  the  furnishing,  including  school  furniture  etc.,  about  $25,000. 

The  school  was  accepted  by  the  properly  constituted  authorities,  Febru- 
ary .  .  ,  1873,  thus  becoming  the  State  Normal  School  of  the  seventh 
district.  Its  first  session  opened  April  15,  1873,  under  the  principalship 
of  George  P.  Beard,  A.  M.  He  remained  at  the  head  of  the  institution 
until  July,  1875,  when  resigning,  he  was  succeeded  by  Reverend  I.  N.  Hays, 
who  at  present  fills  that  position.  The  school  has  enjoyed  a  liberal  patron- 
age. Four  classes,  numbering  respectively,  twenty -four,  twenty -five, 
twenty-seven, ,  have  graduated  from  it. 

For  some  years  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  school  law  of  1834,  generally 
known  as  the  "  common  school  law,"  the  subject  of  free  schools  was  con- 
siderably agitated.  Meetings  were  held  in  different  parts  of  the  county,  the 
subject  was  discussed,  and  petitions  to  the  Legislature  asking  the  passage 
of  a  law  establishing  a  system  oi  free  schools,  were  circulated  for  signatures. 
Fourth  of  July  celebrations,  mechanics'  meetings,  and  public  assemblages 
generally,  incorporated  educational  resolutions  and  toasts  in  their  pro- 
ceedings. 

At  a  Democratic-Republican  celebration  in  Carlisle,  July  4,  1829,  the 
following  was  one  of  the  toasts:  Education — ''A  main  pillar  in  supporting 
the  Republic — may  it  always  meet  the  protecting  hand  of  government."  At 
the  mechanics'  celebration,  same  da}',  a  volunteer  toast  by  General  Keller, 
one  of  the  vice  presidents,  was  given,  as  follows:  Education — "While  the 
minds  of  the  rising  generation  are  cultivated  and  enriched  by  the  lights  of 
literature  and  science,  this  Republic  has  nothing  to  fear  from  the  enemies 
of  our  free  and  liberal  institutions.'' 

In  response  to  a  call  issued  through  the  papers,a  meeting  of  the  citizens 
of  the  county  was  held  at  the  court-house,  December  30,  1830.  General 
Robert  McCoy  was  called  to  the  chair,  and  Elisha  White  to  the  secretary- 
ship.    The  object  of  the  meeting,  as  stated  by  James  Hamilton,  was  ''to 
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consider  of  a  more  eflScient  plan  for  the  establishment  of  public  schools, 
and  the  general  diffusion  of  education  in  the  Commonwealth."  This  meet- 
ing adjourned  to  meet  January  11,  1831,  at  which  time  attendance  was 
large,  and, as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  resolutions  selected  from  those 
adopted,  was  fully  prepared  for  the  adoption  of  the  system  established  a 
few  ^ears  later. 

Resolved^  That  this  meeting  consider  it  expedient  and  desirable  that  a 
well  digested  system  of  free  schools,  on  the  plan  so  successful  in  the 
Northern  States,  should  be  established  in  this  Commonwealth,  and  sup- 
ported at  the  expense  of  the  State. 

Eesolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting,  any  system  of  primary 
instruction  which  does  not  provide  for  the  education  of  CA^er}^  child  capable 
of  learning,  without  distinction,  and  whose  parents  may  approve  of  its 
attendance  on  the  same,  is  altogether  defective,  and  unworthy  the  enlight- 
ened age  in  which  we  live. 

A  committee  of  two,  in  each  borough  and  township,  was  appointed  to 
obtain  signatures  to  a  petition  to  the  Legislature,  asking  the  passage  of  a 
free  school  law. 

As  early  as  1830,  an  infant  school  had  been  established  in  Carlisle.  I 
have  not  been  able  to  learn  what  patronage  itreceived,orwith  what  degree 
of  success  in  training  those  committed  to  their  care,  the  efforts  of  its  pro- 
jectors were  rewarded.  From  remarks  by  a  correspondent  of  the  Carlisle 
Herald^  nnder  date  of  January  30,  1831,  I  infer  that  the  school  was  in 
the  nature  of  the  Kindergarten  schools,  so  popular  in  many  of  our  cities 
at  the  present,  and  that  the  infants  in  attendance  were  taught  free  of 
expense  to  their  parents. 

A  volunteer  toast  given  at  a  Democratic-Republican  celebration,  July  4, 
1830,  refers  to  the  school  as  follows :  "  May  the  zeal  and  piety  which  have 
been  manifested  by  the  benevolent  ladies  of  our  borough,  for  the  establish- 
ment of  an  infant  school,  be  amply  rewarded  by  an  increase  of  public 
patronage. 

The  adoption  of  the  free  school  law,  approved  April  1,  1834,  opened  a 
new  era  in  the  history  of  education  in  the  county.  This  law  had  tlie  cor- 
dial support  of  both  our  members  of  the  Legislature,  Messrs.  Michael 
Cocklin  and  Samuel  McKeehan,  and,  as  indicated  by  the  action  of  the  citi- 
zens, was  generally  approved  by  them.  The  absence  of  records  on  many 
points  that  would  greatly  add  to  the  interest  of  this  sketch,  and  the  de- 
fective condition  of  most  of  those  existing,  make  it  exceedingly  difficult 
to  arrive  at  the  facts. 

An  editorial  in  the  American  Volunteer,  of  April  1*7,  1834,  says:  To- 
day we  give  one  of  the  most  important  acts  of  the  Legislature,  that  rela- 
tive to  a  general  system  of  education.  If  it  be  properly  acted  upon,  and 
we  hope  it  will,  it  will  have  a  tendency  to  strengthen  our  bond  of  union, 
and  perpetuate  our  liberties.  As  respects  the  subjects  of  a  monarchy,  it 
matters  little  whether  they  are  acquainted  with  the  principles  of  govern- 
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ment  or  not — but  the  citizens  of  a  Republic,  without  information,  are  sub- 
ject to  be  made  solaces  by  the  crafty  and  intriguing  politicians.  Let  it 
never  be  forgotten,  then,  that  'Intelligence  is  the  life  of  Liberty,'  and 
ought,  by  every  means,  be  cherished." 

It  would  seem,  from  information  at  hand,  that  in  1835,  after  the  first  ex- 
periment in  the  county  under  the  law,  there  was  a  reaction  in  the  senti- 
ment of  the  people.  The  State  Superintendent,  in  his  report  of  1838, 
says,  in  1835,  there  were  five  accepting  districts,  six  non-accei)ting,  and 
seven  not  reporting,  while,  in  1834,  there  were  thirteen  reported  as  accept- 
ing. This  backward  step  did  not,  however,  long  stand  to  the  discredit  of 
the  coimty,  for  in  1836  the  superintendent  reports  eighteen  accepting  dis- 
tricts.    This  was  the  full  number  in  the  county. 

The  whole  State  appropriation  to  the  county,  for  the  first  year,  was 
$1,574  TO,  of  which  it  appears,  from  the  record,  that  only  $G17  47  was  paid 
out  by  the  county  treasurer,  and  of  the  county  appropriation,  $1,170  38. 
Next  year  the  entire  State  appropriation,  $1,574  TO,  together  with  the 
unexpended  balance  of  last  year,  $957  23,  and  the  sum  of  $3,150  appropri- 
ated by  the  county,  were  paid  out  by  the  county  treasurer.  The  payment 
of  the  entire  State  appropriation  would  indicate  that  all  the  districts  in  the 
county  had  accepted  the  lr.w. 

In  the  joint  convention  of  November  4,  1834,  sixteen  districts  were 
represented.  In  the  convention  of  May,  1836,  the  last  one  held  before 
this  feature  of  the  law  was  abolished,  there  was  a  full  attendance  of  dele- 
gates. It  was  unanimously  resolved  that  the  sum  of  $10,000  be  appropri- 
ated by  the  county  in  support  of  the  free  school  system.  From  this  time, 
our  county  may  be  said  to  have  been  in  full  sj'mpathy  with  the  law.  It  is 
true  there  were  those  who  took  to  themselves  consolation  in  grumbling  at 
the  svstem,  just  as  there  are  some  at  the  present  time  who  oppose  improve- 
ment in  school  affairs ;  but  their  hostility  served  only  to  stimulate  the 
friends  of  the  system  to  more  earnest  eflTort  for  its  success. 

The  inquiry  by  the  State  Superintendent,  addressed  to  the  various  school 
boards,  as  to  the  character  and  qualifications  of  teachers,  brought  out, 
among  others,  the  following  answers :  Good  character,  well  qualified  ;  all 
competent  to  discharge  their  respective  duties;  some  good,  others  mid- 
dling ;  moral  men,  and  qualified  to  teach  farmer's  children  ;  some  not 
qualified  ;  character,  good  ;  qualifications,  ordinary  ;  qualified  to  teach  the 
branches  enumerated ;  every  way  qualified.  The  chief  defects  in  the  sj-stem 
are  thus  pointed  out:  Want  of  appropriation  from  State  of  surplus  rev- 
enue ;  want  of  a  plan  by  which  competent  teachers  can  be  obtained ;  want 
of  inspectors  of  teachers  to  relieve  directors  of  that  burden;  want  of  com- 
pensation to  directors.  Full  of  defects,  one  of  which  is,  that  directors 
have  too  much  power.  Ambiguity  of  the  school  law;  tax,  burdensome ; 
want  of  pay  to  ilirectors  ;  requiring  security  of  treasurer,  etc. 

A  convention  of  teachers  and  others,  friendly  to  education,  nut  in  the 
court-house,  in  Carlisle,  December  19,  1835.     Doctor  Isaac  Snowden,  was 
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elected  president.  This  meeting,  after  discussing  educational  questions, 
and  providing  for  semi-annual  meetings,  adjourned  to  meet  June  25,  1836, 
at  whicli  time  tlie  following  questions  were  to  be  considered : 

1.  What  is  the  best  mode  of  securing  a  competent  number  of  well  quali- 
fied teachers  of  common  schools  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  county  ? 

2.  The  influence  of  education  on  the  character  and  stability  of  civil 
institutions,  and  the  direction  and  modification  which  it  gives  to  political 
relations. 

3.  The  evils  existing  in  our  common  schools,  and  ai)propriate  reme- 
dies. 

4.  The  influence  of  employing  visible  illustrations  in  imparting  instruc- 
tion to  children. 

5.  Best  modes  of  governing  children,  and  of  exciting  their  interest  in 
their  studies. 

6.  Importance  of  a  uniformity  of  text-books,  etc. 

The  engrafting  upon  the  school  system  of  the  county  superintendency 
being  a  new  departure,  met  with  some  opposition  in  this  county ;  generally, 
however,  the  change  was  well  received.  The  first  superintendent  was  Mr. 
Daniel  Shelly,  who  filled  the  position  for  two  terms.  Mr.  Shelly  was  very 
active  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  and  the  result  was  a  general  awaken- 
ing in  educational  matters,  and  a  dropping  out  of  the  ranks  of  many  of 
the  less  efficient  teachers. 

Mr.  D.  K.  Noel,  a  leading  teacher  in  the  county,  was  elected  in  May, 
1860,  as  his  successor,  but  in  consequence  of  ill-health,  he  resigned  at  the 
end  of  several  months,  and  Mr.  Joseph  ISIifflin  was  appointed  to  succeed 
him.  Mr.  Mifflin  had  been  a  teacher,  but  for  some  time  prior  to  his  ap- 
pointment, and  subsequent  to  his  superintendency,  he  followed  the  busi- 
ness of  civil  engineering.  His  term  of  office  expiring,  he  was  succeeded,  in 
1863,  by  Mr.  George  Swartz.  Mr.  Swartz  had,  by  his  own  exertion,  risen 
to  a  position  in  the  front  rank  of  teachers,  and  his  election  to  the  superin- 
tendency, was  a  tribute  to  a  faithful  and  successful  teacher.  He  performed 
the  duties  of  the  office  for  six  years. 

The  result  of  the  election  held  in  May,  1869,  as  announced  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  convention,  was,  by  decision  of  the  State  Superintendent  on  a 
legal  point,  set  aside,  and  Mr.  W.  A.  Lindsey,  at  present  a  dejjuty  State 
Superintendent,  was  appointed  to  the  position.  He  discharged  the  duties 
of  the  office  until  1872,  when  the  writer  was  elected  to  the  position,  and 
in  1875,  reelected. 

The  influence  of  the  county  superintendency,  soon  became  apparent  in 
the  improved  condition  of  the  schools,  in  the  improvementof  teachers, 
and  in  the  cultivation  of  a  better  educational  sentiment  throughout  the 
county.  The  organization  of  teachers'  institutes,  and  the  estal)lishraent 
of  normal  schools,  if  not  the  result  of  the  superintendency,  were  certainly 
brought  about  at  a  much  earlier  day  than  would  have  been  done  without 
this  agency.     Under  date  of  February  24,  185G,  ex-Governor  Hitner,  in 
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writing  to  Jlonorablo  Thomas  II.  IJurrowes,  sayH:  "The  improvement,  in 
the  teachers  during  the  past  year,  was  quite  marked.  You  may  rest 
assured  that  common  school  education  is  improving  in  this  county.  I 
believe  that  our  schools,  so  far  as  my  own  knowledge  extends,  are  at  least 
fifty  per  cent,  better  than  they  would,  or  eould  be,  without  the  superin- 
tendency.  I  do  not  suppose  tliat  you  will  conclude  from  what  I  have 
said,  tliat  the  county  superintendency  has  done,  or  can  do,  everything  to 
make  the  schools  most  cflicient.  One  of  the  greatest  drawbacks,  and  the 
one  in  my  opinion  most  felt,  is  the  almost  universal  negligence,  on  the 
part  of  school  directors,  to  visit  the  schools  as  directed  by  law," 

At  tlic  call  of  the  county  superintendent,  "the  directors  and  teaciiers 
generally,  assembled  in  Education  Hall,  Carlisle,  on  Saturday,  the  second 
day  of  September,  1854,  for  the  purpose  of  holding  a  school-teachers' 
convention  for  devising  more  favorable  means  for  the  promotion  of  edu- 
cation generally  in  the  common  schools  of  Cumberland  countj'."  Ex- 
Governor  llitner  presided  at  this  meeting,  and  Mr.  Dieffenbach,  Deputy 
Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  in  Pennsylvania,  was  in  attendance. 
A  committee,  appointed  to  prepare  business  for  the  meeting,  reported  a 
series  of  resolutions,  the  subject  matter  of  which  engaged  the  attention  of 
the  assembly  during  its  sessions.  Provision  was  made  for  the  permanent 
organization  of  a  county  institute,  and  a  committee  appointed  to  report 
constitution,  etc.,  for  its  government. 

On  the  21st  of  December,  1854,  the  "Cumberland  County  Teachers' 
Institute  "  was  permanently  organized,  in  the  court-house,  in  Carlisle.  Ex- 
Governor  Ritner  was  called  to  preside.  Ninety-four  teachers,  out  of  one 
hundred  and  sixty,  were  present  at  the  opening  session.  ITonorable 
Thomas  H.  Burrowes  was  in  attendance  during  two  days,  and  aided 
greatly  in  making  the  institute  a  success.  Doctor  Collins,  president  of 
Dickinson  College,  lectured  before  the  institute.  The  principal  work  of 
the  sessions  was  the  discussion  of  methods  of  teaching,  which  was  gen- 
erally participated  in  by  the  teachers  in  attendance.  The  sentiment  that 
prevailed  is  evinced  in  one  of  the  resolutions  passed,  as  follows  :  That,  as 
teachers  and  members  of  this  institute,  we  will  cordially  cooperate  with 
our  superintendent  in  his  laudable  efforts  to  elevate  the  standard  of  teach- 
ing, and  advance  general  education  throughout  the  county. 

From  that  time  to  the  present  the  institute  has  met  annually,  usually 
about  the  holidays,  alternating  generally  between  Newville,  Shippensburg, 
and  Mechanicsburg.  The  effect  of  this  migratory  habit  proved  very  ben- 
eficial, affording  the  citizens  of  the  county  generally  an  opportunity  to 
attend  tiie  sessions,  which  was  well  improved.  For  a  number  of  years  the 
members  of  the  institute  were  entertained,  free  of  cost,  by  citizens  of  the 
place  at  which  it  was  held.  This  custom  prevailed  until  the  institute  de- 
termined, by  resolution,  to  honor  the  practice  "in  the  breach,  rather  than 
in  the  observance."  That  teachers'  institutes  have,  in  a  ixreat  degree,  con- 
tributed to  the  iniprovenu  lit  in  our  schools,  1  think  no  one  will  question. 
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Being  impressed  with  the  advantages  that  must  inure  to  the  youth  of  the 
place,  from  having  access  to  a  well  ordered  library,  and  from  the  habitual 
participation  in  exercises  of  a  literary  character,  a  number  of  citizens  of 
Meclianicsburg,  in  the  fall  of  1871,  took  the  steps  necessary  to  organize  a 
librar3',in  connection  with  a  literary  organization  that  had  been  in  existence 
in  their  midst  for  some  years.  Funds  were  subscribed,  purchases  of  books 
made,  and  a  charter  applied  for,  under  the  name  of  "  The  Meehanicsburg 
Library  and  Literary  Association."  A  charter  was  granted  by  the  Legisla- 
ture, April  4, 1872.  Additions  to  the  library,  have  from  time  to  time,  been 
made,  until  the  number  of  volumes  exceeds  fourteen  hundred. 

The  following  educational  publications  have  appeared  in  tlie  county,  at 
various  times  :  "  1  Will  Try,"  monthly,  published  in  Meehanicsburg,  by  J. 
H.  Hosteter ;  "  School  Room  Ledger,"  monthly,  published  in  Carlisle,  by 
F.  M.  L.  Gillelen,  and  the  "Literar}' Journal,"  monthly,  published  at  Mount 
Holly,  under  the  auspices  of  "  The  Mount  Holly  Literary  Society." 

There  are  many  names  of  which  honorable  mention  might  be  made  in 
connection  with  education  in  the  count}'^,  but  the  limit  assigned  to  this 
sketch,  alread}'  exceeded,  forbids  it — several  onl}'  will  be  mentioned.  Mr. 
James  Hamilton,  elected  school  director  in  Carlisle,  in  1836,  remained  in 
the  board  until  his  death,  several  years  ago.  He  took  a  lively  interest  in 
education,  and  especially  in  the  success  of  the  Carlisle  schools.  In  their 
organization,  grading,  etc.,  he  was  largely  instrumental.  Ex-Governor 
Ritner,  on  retiring  from  the  office  of  Governor,  took  up  his  residence  in 
Cumberland  county.  In  him,  education  had  one  of  its  warmest  friends. 
Notlung  in  his  administration,  afforded  him  as  much  gratification,  as  the 
part  he  had  in  establishing  the  free  school  system.  He  was  an  ardent  friend 
of  education,  visited  the  schools  in  all  parts  of  the  county,  and  was  a  regular 
attendant  on  the  educational  meetings  held  in  the  county,  until  failing 
health  rendered  this  impracticable. 

In  conclusion,  I  desire  to  return  my  thanks  to  all  who,  b}'  furnishing 
information,  aided  in  making  this  sketch  what  it  is. 


DAUPHIN  COUNTY— D.  II.  E.  La  Ross. 

Dauphin  county,  named  in  honor  of  the  son  of  Louis  XTI,  King  of 
France,  was  separated  from  Lancaster  county  by  an  act  of  Assembly, 
approved  March  4,  1785;  and  by  the  subsequent  establishment  of 
Lebanon  county,  in  1813,  it  was  reduced  to  its  present  limits.  The  length 
of  the  county'  is  thirty-three  miles,  and  mean  width  sixteen  miles;  contains 
337,920  acres.  Population  in  1810,  31,883;  in  1820,  Lebanon  having  been 
separated,  21,663;  and  in  1870,  60,740.  Aggregate  amount  of  taxable 
property  in  1821,  was  S15,159  18,  and  in  1876,  $176,045  62.  The  original 
townships  of  the  county,  in  1785,  south  of  the  first  mountain,  were  Paxton. 
Derry,  originally  laid  off  in  1720.    Fj'ora  1785  to  1841.  the  following  town- 
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ships  were  taken  from  Paxton,  viz:  Swatara,  in  1799;  Susquehanna,  1815  ; 
and  in  1840,  Swatara  was  divided  into  Swatara  and  Lower  Swatara.  The 
original  Hanover  was  divided,  part  to  Dauphin  and  Lebanon,  in  1T>^5,  and 
was  again  divided  and  named  East  and  West  Hanover;  South  Hanover 
was  taken  off  of  East  and  West  Hanover  in  1842.  Derr^',  being  one  of  the 
original  townships,  formed  in  1729,  and  Londonderry  was  taken  off  in 
17()8.  Derry  and  Londonderry  re-formed  in  182G.  Conewago  taken  from 
Derry  and  Londonderry  in  1850.  All  the  territory  north  of  the  first  moun- 
tain, was  called  Upper  Paxton  in  17G7,  from  which  the  now  existing  town- 
ships were  formed,  viz  :  Middle  Paxton,  1787;  Halifax,  1794;  Lykens,  1810; 
Mifflin,  1S19;  Rush,  1820;  Jackson.  1828;  Wiconiseo,  1840;  Jefferson,  1842; 
Washington,  1845;  Reed,  1849;  and  Williams,  in  18G8.  We  might  give  our 
readers  very  many  instances  to  show  the  patriotism,  and  the  state  of  affairs 
in  the  count}'  at  the  time  of  its  first  settlement.  The  perils  and  hardships 
suffered  by  the  early  settlers  of  Paxton,  Hanover,  and  Derry,  can  be  much 
better  conceived  than  narrated. 

The  condition,  &c.,  of  the  schools,  as  far  back  as  we  were  able  to  trace, 
previous  to  the  adoption  of  the  free  schools,  and  the  growth  and  improve- 
ments of  the  same,  up  to  the  present  year,  187G,we  will  treat  by  townships, 
Derry,  embracing  what  is  now  called  Londonderry  and  Conewago,  had.  as  far 
back  as  17()0,  a  territory  of  about  one  hundred  and  forty-five  square  miles. 
The  first  schools  were  taught  by  the  ministers,  it  is  said,  under  large  trees, 
during  favorable  weather,  and  at  such  other  places  as  opportimity  afforded. 
I  am  told  that  one  of  these  old  trees  was  located  in  the  central  part  of  Cone- 
wago— one  hundred  and  fifteen  years  old.  In  1790,  they  had  in  all  that 
territory,  five  schools.  These  were  principally  German,  and  taught  chiefly 
by  Germans.  Also,  about  1795,  an  English  school  was  organized,  where 
Henry  Shenk  now  resides.  In  this  house,  the  walls  of  which  are  still 
standing,  Honorable  ex-Senator  Simon  Cameron's  mother  lived  when 
Simon  was  a  boy.  This  school  was  taught  by  Stephen  Templeton.  Some 
time  after,  another  school  was  organized  where  Benjamin  Grubb  now  lives, 
taught  by  Mr.  McMullen.  These  schools  were  established  and  manaijefl 
exclusively  by  the  teacher.    The  teachers  were  paid  by  the  day  or  per  pupil. 

The  character  of  these  schools  can  easily  be  understood,  when  we  learn 
that  the  rod  was  the  governing  power.  The  names  of  Abraham  Snyder 
and  others  are  yet  fresh  in  our  minds  from  traditionary  recollections. 
The  branches  taught  were  reading,  writing,  spelling,  and  arithmetic  ;  books 
used,  Dilworth's  speller  and  nrithmetics,  the  Bible  as  a  reading  book.  The 
one-story  log-house,  twelve  by  six-teen,  in  which  Templeton  taught,  con- 
sisted of  three  rooms,  one  bed-room,  kitchen,  and  the  other  for  a  school- 
room. On  ench  side  a  log  was  left  out  for  a  row  of  window  panes;  I 
presume  vagrants  did  not  push  up  the  sash  for  ingress  to  lodire ;  neither 
was  the  teacher  troubled  to  close  nnd  open  the  shutters.  Fifty  and  sixtv 
pupils  were  crouched  in  this  small  room.  We  need  not  speak  of  ventila- 
tion and  fuiiiiture;  this  cm  be  easilv  inferred.     These  thinors  existed  tmtil 
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about  1800,  wlicn  the  schools  were  generally  held  in  private  dwelling- 
houses.  Among  the  prominent  teachers  we  have  Reverend  Speck,  Samuel 
Hoffer,  Joseph  Clark,  and  the  Leehtmyers.  The  last  place  where  school 
was  taught,  until  the  adoption  of  the  free  schools,  was  in  the  old  Mennonite 
meeting-house.  The  free  schools  were  adopted  in  Conewngo,  in  1843. 
The  most  prominent  school  men,  were  Christian  Shenk,  Joseph  Clark, and 
others,  who  liad  a  long  and  hard  struggle;  held  three  elections,  the  first 
resulted  in  favor  of  its  adoption,  but  was  overruled  or  ignored  ;  the  second 
was  lost,  but  with  persistent  effort  the  last  was  carried,  and  at  present 
Conewago  has  six  good  substantial  brick  and  stone-houses,  with  all  the 
necessary  out-buildings. 

Londonderry  is  similar  to  Conewago  in  its  early  schools,  and  adopted 
free  schools  in  1837.  It  has  now  fifteen  school-houses,  all  brick  and 
stone,  except  two  on  the  islands,  which  are  frame.  The  first  directors, 
D.  M.  Epler,  president,  Joseph  Clark,  secretary,  and  Jacob  Brinser,  treas- 
urer. 

Derry. 

The  history  of  Derry  is  so  intimately  interwoven  with  that  of  the 
county  proiier,  that  a  se[)arate  and  distinct  historic  narrative  of  the  many 
scenes  and  events  that  transpired  within  its  original  boundaries,  would 
make  a  volume  in  itself. 

The  early  elementary  schools  date  back  to  1*720,  connected  with  the 
ancient  and  sacred  edifice,  Derry  church,  situated  on  the  line  of  the  Leba- 
non Valley  railroad,  at  Derry  Station — the  congregation  having  been 
organized  several  j^ears  previously.  It  is  located  on  what  was  then  termed, 
in  the  old  Penn  i)atents,  the  "  Barrens  of  Derry."  The  old  structure  is 
still  standing,  and  several  ancient  oaks,  stand  sentinel  over  this  time- 
honored  relic  of  over  a  century  ago.  About  thirty  yards  north-west, 
stands  the  session-house,  where,  it  is  said,  the  school  was  taught  by  the 
pastor,  Reverend  Robert  Evans,  on  Sunday  afternoon,  not  regularly,  as 
he  only  served  as  a  missionary.  Reverend  William  Bartram,  was  the  first 
regular  minister,  and  also  taught  at  stated  times,  until  1745.  The  schools 
were  continued  in  this  way  until  about  1T95  or  1800.  Two  school-houses 
were  then  erected  voluntarily  by  the  citizens,  on  the  lands  now  owned  by 
Wendell  Henry  and  John  M.  Shenk.  The  teachers  gathered  a  school,  bj' 
subscription,  at  one  cent  per  day  ;  term,  from  one  to  three  months.  Fi'om 
the  adoi)tion  of  the  constitution  of  1700  until  1809,  no  legislative  provi- 
vision  of  a  general  nature  was  made  in  reference  to  public  schools.  An 
act  was  then  passed,  1809,  for  the  grattiitous  education  of  the  poor  within 
the  county.  It  required  a  report  to  be  made  by  the  assessors  of  the  town- 
ships, wards,  and  boroughs,  to  the  county  commissioners,  of  all  the 
children  between  the  ages  of  five  and  twelve  years,  whose  parents  were 
unable  to  provide  for  their  education  ;  and,  if  the  report  was  approved  by 
the  commissioners,  the  parents  were  notified,  and  permitted  to  send  their 
children  to  the  most  convenient  school,  at  the  expense  of  the  county.    The 
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commissioners  appointed  tlirce  persons  as  trustees,  without  any  compen- 
sation, in  the  vicinity  of  each  sub-district,  who  had  the  exclusive  manage- 
ment of  the  same,  &c.,  malvc  out  an  exhibit  of  their  respective  schools, 
and  lay  the  same  before  the  said  commissioners,  who  submitted  the  report 
to  the  inspection  of  the  court  of  quai'ter  sessions  at  the  next  annual  term. 
Stationery,  books,  and  other  materials  necessary,  were  provided  by  said 
commissioners,  for  the  education  of  such  children.  This  law  continued 
in  force  until  it  was  repealed  by  an  act  of  the  20th  of  March,  1824,  which 
provided  that  every  township  should  elect  three  citizens  as  trustees,  to  su- 
perintend the  education  of  the  poor  children  belonging  to  the  district, 
who  might  be  sent  for  three  years,  at  any  time  between  the  ages  of  six  and 
fourteen.     This  law  was  lepealed  in  182G,  and  the  act  of  1809  revived. 

By  the  act  of  April  2,  1831,  a  more  efficient  school  sj'stem  was  laid. 
The  Sccretar}'  of  the  Commonwealth,  the  Auditor  G-cneral,  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Land  Office  were  appointed  commissioners  to  receive  and  man- 
age the  school  fund.  The  assessors'  return  of  poor  children,  from  18o2  to 
1841,  between  the  ages  of  five  and  twelve  j-ears,  whose  tuition  was  paid 
from  the  county  funds,  numbered  in  the  aggregate,  exclusive  of  the  city 
of  llarrisburg,  four  thousand  six  hundred  and  fift3'-seven,  llummelstown 
was  laid  out  by  Frederick  Hummel,  October  26,  1762.  It  is  situated  in 
Derry  township,  and  is  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  the  county.  During 
the  revolution  of  1716,  llummelstown  was  made  a  place  of  deposit  for 
arms,  ammunition,  &c.,  whence  the  garrison  on  the  West  Branch  were  sup- 
plied. The  first  school-house  of  the  town  and  vicinity  was  organized  in  Han- 
over street,  about  the  year  1 764.  The  ground  was  donated  by  the  found er  of 
the  town  for  school  purposes,  a  one-story  house  erected,  and  a  school  sup- 
ported voluntarily  by  the  citizens.  The  district  composed  an  area  of  fifty 
square  miles.  The  furniture  consisted  of  desks,  constructed  of  rough  oak 
or  pine  boards  ftvstencd  to  the  walls  around  the  room.  Benches  were 
made  of  round  logs  hewn  on  the  one  side  and  laid  up  on  blocks.  This 
house  was  in  use  until  1790.  It  was  then  sold  and  converted  into  a 
dwelling-house.  In  the  same  year,  the  Lutheran  church  was  selected  for 
school  purposes,  taught  by  Allison  Piney,  and  occupied  as  such  until  it 
was  destroyed  by  fire,  in  1819.  The  next  resort  was  a  small  house  previ- 
ously used  by  the  church  to  store  awny  their  bier,  shovels,  &c.  After- 
warils  moved  from  one  place  to  another,  in  private  houses,  until  1820,  when 
the  brick-house  on  Front  street  was  built  in  a  more  modern  style,  with  one 
coat  of  plastering ;  furniture,  &c.,  somewhat  improved.  At  this  jieriod 
the  schools  were  managed  by  a  board  of  trustees  appointed  b}'  the  com- 
missioners, and  this  plan  was  continued  until  the  free  schools  were  adopted 
in  1837. 

The  first  directors  were  Christian  Nissley,  Feter  Hummel,  and   Henry 

Hershey,  assisted  by  other  ver}-  persistent  school  men,  and  tlu-ir  labors 

have  been  like  bread  cast  upon  the  waters,  which  is  now  seen,  however, 

after  many  days.     DeiTy  now  numbers  eleven  schools,  with  good  houses, 

lo  School  Report. 
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■  &c.  Hummelsto'mi,  was  incorporated  into  a  borough  August  6, 1874,  and 
contains  a  three-story  brick  house,  with  good  surroundings,  and  five 
graded  schools.  East  Hanover,  one  of  the  original  townships,  embrac- 
ing West  and  South  Ilanovcrs,  forms  to-day,  as  at  the  earliest  pioneer 
periods  of  the  county,  a  large  constituent  of  wealth  and  importance  of 
the  county.  Many  of  the  stirring  events  of  this  section  transpired  in  the 
original  tcrritor3%  The  early  schools  were  three  in  number,  and  have 
comparatively  the  same  history  as  those  of  Derrj%  In  this  township 
stood,  until  recently,  the  time  honored  edifice,  Hanover  church,  of  which 
we  were  unable  to  procure  any  special  information.  The  school-house 
connected  with  the  church  is  still  standing,  but  how  it  was  supported  and 
managed  during  the  da3'S  of  the  church,  we  have  no  records,  or  traditional 
knowledge.  The  free  schools,  were  accepted  in  East  Hanover,  in  183Y, 
and  South  Hanover,  1843.  Since  that  time  these  townships,  have  greatly 
increased  in  population,  and  wealth,  and  with  it,  the  educational  leaven 
has  been  moving,  with  a  steady  increase  with  a  few  exceptions;  and  it  is 
hoped  that  the  leaven  will  go  on  until  the  exceptions,  or  wliole  lump  is 
leavened. 

Lower  Paxton. 

This  is  evidently  the  most  ancient  township  of  the  three  Paxtons,  having 
been  organized  as  early  as  1729.  Tradition  and  the  records  bear  ample 
testimony  that  the  first  settlers  of  Paxton  were  not  wanting  in  patriot- 
ism. At  the  first  sound  of  alarm,  these  heroic  farmers  flocked  eagerly 
around  the  standard  of  their  countr}',  and  their  blood  was  shed  at  many 
battles  of  the  Revolution.  The  townships  taken  off  Lower  Paxton  are 
Susquehanna,  Swatara,  Lower  Swatara,  and  Middle  Paxton.  The  first 
school-house  of  which  we  could  gather  an}"-  information  in  the  original 
territorj',  now  Swatara,  was  built  in  the  valley  between  Harrisburg  and 
Hummelstown,  on  the  farm  now  owned  by  Thomas  Rutherford,  near  Paxton 
church,  about  the  3-ear  1700;  and  occupied  as  a  school-house  until  1800. 
The  school  Avas  then  moved  to  the  house  then  owned  by  the  Paxton  church, 
and  used  for  the  double  purpose  of  a  session  and  school-house.  They 
were  supported  b}"-  the  employers.  The  teachers  were  mostly  from  the 
Green  Isle,  and  it  is  said  were  famous  for  nothing  but  tyranny  and  con- 
stant use  of  the  rod.  Some  of  the  pupils  were  obliged  to  go  as  far  as  five 
miles  to  school.  About  1810,  there  was  a  school-house  built  on  the  farm 
of  Jacob  Walter,  now  Frederick  Page,  and  accommodated  the  children  of 
an  area  of  fifteen  square  miles. 

The  free  schools  were  voted  down  several  times  in  Swatai'a,  but  by  the 
aid  of  a  tremendous  snow  storm,  they  were  adopted  in  1843.  Since  then, 
thc}'-  have  been  growing  steadily-,  and  to-day  they  can  compete  with  any 
rural  district  in  the  State.  The  most  prominent  men  in  favor  of  the  sj'stem, 
were  the  Ivutlierfords,  Elders,  and  others.  The  early  schools  of  what  now 
includes  the  original  Lower  Paxton  township,  were  connected  with  the 
Wenrich  and  Shoop  churches,  and  one  in  Linglestown.     They  were  sup- 
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ported  by  the  citizens,  and  managed  by  the  teaclicrs.  Wc  have  no  direct 
data;  but  as  Linglestown  was  laid  out  in  1765,  tbex'c  is  no  doubt  the  schools 
may  be  dated  from  that  period.  Thoy  compared  generally  with  those  al- 
ready described,  and  continued  until  about  the  close  of  the  last  century, 
when  another  log-house  was  built  in  Linglestown,  and  maintained  by  sub- 
scriptions. The  qualifications  of  the  teachers  in  those  days,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  were  not,  b}'  any  means,  such  as  to  warrant  the  belief,  that  any- 
body was  spoiled  or  manufactured  into  a  rascal,  by  having  too  much  educa- 
tion. Among  the  most  prominent  teachers  in  the  whole  territory,  was  Mr. 
Amos  Wickcrsham,  a  quaker,  from  Philadelphia.  From  the  statement  of 
some  of  his  pupils,  who  are  still  living;  he  was  a  master  mathematician  and 
grammarian,  possessing  all  the  characteristics  of  a  perfect  gentleman,  as 
well  as  a  scholar.  Mr,  John  Focht,  who  taught  seventeen  years  before  the 
free  schools  were  introduced,  and  twelve  years  after,  was  also  the  founder 
of  the  Linglestown  institute.  The  results  of  Mr.  Focht's  labors  are  seen  and 
felt  to  day  in  that  communit}'.  lie  was  succeeded  in  the  same  institution 
by  Mr.  John  Strode,  who  has  recently  abandoned  the  profession.  Lower 
Paxton,  probably,  owes  its  present  educational  enthusiasm  to  the  above 
named  gentlemen.  We  know  of  no  town  in  the  county,  that  has  produced 
more  teachers,  and  is  better  represented  in  our  normal  schools  and  colleges, 
than  Linglestown.  The  most  active  men  in  its  adoption,  were  Doctor  Iloutz, 
Judge  Cowdcn,  Doctor  David  Umbcrger,  Andrew  Miller,  and  others ;  all 
men  of  influence,  and  in  favor  of  education.  Lower  Swatara,  being  con- 
nected with  Swatara,  until  1840,  was  also  opposed  to  the  system,  and  year 
after  j-ear  voted  against  it.  But  Portsmouth,  having  a  population  of 
seven  hundred  and  fifty,  was  almost  unanimous  in  favor  of  the  common 
school  system.  It  was  not  until  1843,  that  the  township  accepted  the  law, 
and  then  only  through  the  energy  of  Martin  Kendig,  William  T.  Murray, 
and  others,  who  took  advantage  of  the  almost  unpassably  drifted  roads, 
gathered  up  every  voter  in  Portsmouth  and  vicinit}',  that  could  be  got  out. 
and  hauled  them  to  the  place  of  holding  the  election,  rightly  supjiosing, 
that  the  farmers,  who  were  generally  opposed  to  the  law,  would  not  turn 
out.  Enough  votes  were  obtained,  not  only  to  accept  the  provisions  of 
law,  but  to  elect  directors,  who  were  in  favor  of  carrj-ing  out  its  provisions. 
The  success  of  its  adojition,  is  mainly  owing  to  Martin  Kendig,  Robert 
Wilson,  John  Dalsbach,  and  Michael  Allcman. 

At  this  time,  Lower  Swatara  has  eight  schools,  all  good  and  new  houses 
except  one,  and  that  has  been  thoroughly  repaired.  Midilletown,  so 
called  from  its  being  located  midway  between  Lancaster  and  Carlisle,  is 
the  oldest  town  in  Dauphin  county.  It  was  laid  out  in  17.^5  by  George 
Fisher.  The  site  was  that  of  an  ancient  Indian  village,  foundeil  by  the 
Susquehanna  tribes.  During  the  revolutionary  war,  a  commissar}-  depart- 
ment was  established,  and  the  small  boats  for  General  Sullivan's  army 
were  built,  and  his  troops  suitplied  with  provisions  and  military  stores 
for    his    expedition    against    the   Six   Nations.     The   elementary  schools, 
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it  seems,  were  all  of  a  private  character.  The  first  English  school  was 
taught  by  Mrs.  Ward.  Mr.  Jacob  Pcelci-,  the  first  male  teacher,  was  a  nail- 
maker,  and  taught  school  during  the  winter  months.  The  schools  were 
supported  by  the  parents  and  guardians  of  the  pupils.  Tlie  teacher  had 
the  whole  management  of  the  school — himself  being  law — teaching  eight 
hours  per  day.  Later,  Reverend  John  F.  Ilay  taught  in  an  old  log-house 
which  stood  where  the  Pine  street  school-house  now  stands.  Reverend 
Hay  was  afterwards  the  founder  of  Cottage  Hill  Seminary,  at  York,  Penn- 
sylvania. When  the  school  law  of  1834  was  passed,  Middlctown  was 
among  the  first  to  adopt  it.  The  first  directors  were  Doctor  Browji,  John 
Croll,  Christian  Spayd,  John  Bomberger,  E.  J.  Ramsej'.  and  Peter  Kob. 
Joseph  Ross  was  appointed  a  delegate  to  represent  the  district  in  the  joint 
meeting  of  the  commissioners,  at  the  court-house,  in  Harrisburg,  on  the 
first  Tuesday  of  November,  of  that  j-ear.  The  delegate  was  instructed  to 
vote  for  the  laying  of  a  tax  for  the  support  of  the  common  schools.  There 
was  verj'  little  opposition  to  the  school  law  of  1834.  Among  tlie  most 
active  in  its  favor  were  General  Simon  Cameron,  Henry  Smith,  George 
Smuller,  John  Bomberger,  and  Martin  Kendig;  the  latter  represented  the 
county  in  the  Legislature,  during  the  Buck-Shot  war.  Middlctown  was 
incorporated  into  a  borough,  February  19,  1829.  Portsmouth,  having 
been  laid  out  in  1814,  was  consolidated  with  it,  Alarch  9,  1857,  and  now 
forms  a  very  prominent  part.  Emaus  Orphan  School  owes  its  establish- 
ment to  the  benevolent  designs  of  George  Frey.  So  far  as  we  know,  it 
was  the  first  institution  of  the  kind  projected  in  this  country.  The  bequest, 
for  the  endowment  of  the  institution,  was  signed  on  the  12th  of  May,  180G. 
Some  years  previous  to  this,  however,  Mr.  Frey  had  determined  upon  such 
an  institution,  and  commenced  its  erection  prior  to  his  death;  however,  it 
was  never  completed.  It  was  built  of  logs,  supposed  to  have  been  thirty 
b}^  forty  feet,  two  stories,  was  roofed,  but  not  enclosed.  In  this  state  it 
remained,  until  decay  worked  its  ruin.  The  school  is  managed  by  six 
persons,  viz:  four  trustees,  one  principal,  and  one  tutor.  After  many 
3'ears  of  expensive  litigation,  the  house  was  built  between  Middlctown  and 
Portsmouth,  in  the  year  1837,  and  moved  to  its  present  site,  in  1874,  and 
is  devoted  to  the  education  of  poor  orphan  children,  and  carefully  trained 
in  the  doctrine  of  the  Lutheran  church.  Instruction  is  given  both  in 
German  and  English.  The  charter  has  been  so  altered  by  the  Legislature, 
as  to  permit  the  establishment  of  a  literar}'  and  scientific  department.  At 
present  it  is  under  the  tutorship  of  Mr.  George  A.  Lauman,  and  principal- 
ship  of  Mr.  William  A.  Croll. 

Upper  Paxton,  the  third  of  the  original  districts,  extended  from  Gvatz 
to  Millersburg,  about  eighteen  miles,  in  what  is  now  termed  Lykens  A'al- 
le}^  and  from  Richard's  Gap  to  Halifax,  about  ten  miles,  in  Armstrong 
Vallej'.  The  early  settlers  of  Lykens  Valley  were  principally  Germans, 
and  it  was  their  custom  of  establishing  a  school-house  with  every  church, 
which  were  all  German  Reformed  and  Luthei*an.     These  schools  were  sup- 
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ported  by  the  patrons,  at  a  cost  of  fifty  cents  a  month.  The  German  lan- 
guage was  taught  exclusively,  up  to  1815  or  1816,  in  both  valleys,  when 
the  English  was  introduced,  and  both  languages  were  taught  in  the  same 
school. 

The  first  school  in  Lykens  Valley,  was  established  two  or  three  miles  from 
Gratz,  about  one  hundred  3'ards  from  the  old  liofTman  church,  in  1805,  and 
at  that  time,  and  up  to  1815,  a  wilderness  of  heavy  pine  timber  and  under- 
growth, for  miles  along  the  old  Valley  road  to  Millersburg. 

The  first  teacher  in  this  locality  was  CharU'S  E.  Muench,  a  thoroughly 
educated  German.  From  1812,  and  earlier,  the  schools  were  controlled  by 
the  settlers,  and  assisted  by  the  ministers  and  best  educated  inhabitants  of 
the  valley.  Orthography,  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  were  the  only 
branches  taught  in  all  the  country  schools.  The  Bible  and  Psalter  were 
the  text-books  in  nearly  all  the  German  schools  up  to  1820.  The  Ileidel- 
burg  and  Lutheran  catechisms  were  studied  by  the  advanced  pupils,  and 
rehearsed  once  or  twice  a  week.  The  first  parochial  school  was  organized  in 
Berrysburg,  nearly  fifty  3'ears  ago.  The  different  organized  churches 
owned  small  tracts  of  land,  from  ten  to  twenty  acres,  on  which  a  school- 
house  was  erected,  all  one-story,  and  some  double ;  one  part  to  be  occu- 
pied by  the  teacher  and  family  and  the  other  as  a  school-room.  About 
this  time,  the  districts  now  called  Mifflin,  Washington,  L3-kcns,  Wico- 
nisco,  and  Williams,  had  nine  schools,  a  territory  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
square  miles.  All  the  schools  were  taught  in  private  houses,  except  three, 
which  were  built  by  the  citizens.  The  land,  in  some  instances,  was  pur- 
chased for  a  few  dollars,  and  some  donated,  but  in  either  case  only  sufficient 
to  erect  the  building.  On  a  fixed  da}^  they  assembled  at  the  place  where 
the  house  was  to  be  built,  and  some  went  to  felling  trees,  others  to  hauling 
the  logs,  and  the  rest  erected  the  house.  In  two  or  three  da3-s  the  house 
was  finished.  The  furniture  was  made  of  pine  or  oak  boards  nailed  against 
the  wall;  benches  made  of  slabs,  with  i)ins  two  and  a  quarter  feet  from  the 
floor,  &c. 

Millersburg  was  connected  with  Upper  Paxton,  and  laid  out  as  a  town 
in  1807.  The  first  school,  was  taught  in  a  log-cabin  or  fort,  by  Daniel 
Miller,  the  founder  of  the  town.  This  fort  was  built  about  1704,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Wiconisco  creek,  as  a  place  of  safety  from  the  surrounding 
Indians.  The  next  house  was  built  about  1812  or  1815,  on  Union  street,  and 
was  taught  by  an  educated  German.  This  house  was  superseded  by  a 
poorl}'  constructed  brick-building,  on  the  site  where  now  stands  the  lartre 
and  substantial  brick-house,  on  JNIiddle  street,  which  continued  in  use 
until  the  citizens  refused  to  send  their  children.  In  1833,  a  select  school 
was  taught  by  Mrs.  Susan  Barringcr,  a  lady  of  considerable  cultui-e,  who 
established  a  good  educational  sentiment,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Samuel 
McGan,  a  man  of  scholastic  abilities.  About  the  year  1844  or  1845,  the 
free  school  system  was  adopted,  after  being  defeated  twice,  as  the 
town  and  township  were,  at  that  time,  one  school  district.     The  opposi- 
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tiou  from  the  township  was  very  great,  but  persistent  perseverance  over- 
came all  the  opposition.  The  most  active  school  men  in  the  early  history 
of  the  town,  were  Jacob  Seal,  Esquire,  Doctor  Robert  Auchmuty,  David 
Link,  Simon  Wert,  Adam  Light,  John  Ebery,  Benjamin  Musser,  and 
Mathias  Freck.  Millersburg  was  incorporated  into  a  borough,  April  8, 
1850,  and  at  this  time  has  two  first  class  houses,  and  five  first  class  graded 
schools.  Their  high  school  is  a  model,  and  compares  favorably  with  an}' 
in  the  county.  Halifax,  one  of  the  oldest  sub-districts  of  Upper  Paxton, 
including  Jackson,  Jefferson,  and  Reed  townships,  also  has  a  very  inter- 
esting history  concerning  the  early  pioneers.  We  learn  that  a  conference 
was  held  b}'^  Colonel  W.  Clapham,  and  an  Iruquois  chief,  June  10,  1750, 
at  which  it  was  concluded  to  build  a  fort,  and  afterwards  named  by 
Governor  Morris,  Fort  Halifax.  Describing  the  early  schools  of  this 
tcrritor}',  would  simpl}'  be  a  reiteration.  The  free  schools  were  accepted 
in  1837.  The  most  active  men  in  its  adoption  were  Judge  Landis,  Mr. 
Meetch,  and  others. 

Examinations  of  the  teachers,  were  conducted  b}'  one  or  two  of  the 
trustees,  but  generally  by  a  justice  of  the  peace,  appointed  by  the  trustees, 
until  the  common  school  law  was  passed,  April  1,  1834,  and  amended, 
May  8,  1854,  so  as  to  provide  for  the  election  of  county  superintendents. 
The  first  election,  under  the  amended  law,  was  held  on  the  first  JNlonday 
of  June,  1854.  S.  D.  Ingram  was  elected,  and  served  for  twelve  consecu- 
tive 3'cars.  He  was  succeeded  by  D.  II.  E.  LaRoss,  who  was  elected  in 
1866,  and  served  two  consecutive  terms,  when  Mr.  Ingram  was  appointed 
in  1872,  and  served  until  June  1,  1875.  At  the  election,  on  the  first 
Tuesday  of  May,  1875,  Mr,  LaRoss  was  again  elected. 

County  Institutes. 

The  first  institute  was  organized  in  Ilarrisburg  the  17th  of  November, 
1855,  and  held  its  sessions  annually  up  to  the  present.  These  gatherings 
have  contributed  largely  to  the  improvement  of  the  teachers,  and  in  ele- 
vating public  opinion  on  educational  interests,  and  are  undeniably  the 
most  available  means  for  the  accomplishment  of  qualifying  teachers,  who 
cannot  attend  our  normal  schools,  for  tlieir  arduous  and  important  duties. 
District  institutes  were  also  organized  about  the  same  year.  Middletown 
has  the  honor  of  having  the  first  held  in  the  county. 

Dauphin  county  is  now,  1877,  composed  of  22  townships  and  9 
boroughs.  Whole  number  of  schools,  215^.  Average  number  of  months 
taught,  6.70.  Number  of  male  teachers,  185.  Number  of  female  teachers, 
28.  Avei'age  salaries — males,  per  month,  $39  87;  females.  $34  56.  Num- 
ber of  pupils — males,  8,485  ;  females,  7,697.  Average  number  attending 
school,  10,633.  Average  percentage  of  attendance,  70.  Cost  per  month, 
87  cents.  Number  of  mills  levied  for  school  purposes,  5.45  ;  for  building 
purposes,  3.67.  Total  amount  levied  for  school  and  building  purposes, 
$153,918  22.     State  appropriation,  $16,330  60.     Received  from  taxes  and 
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all  other  sources,  except  State  a2^propriation,$19o,4T6  IG.  Total  receipts, 
$209,806  72.  Expenditures — cost  of  school-houses,  building,  purchasing, 
repairing,  &c.,  $41,255  89;  paid  for  teachers' ^ages,  $97,354  84;  fuel  and 
all  other  expenses,  $G3,0I2  G4.  Total  expenditures,  $201,023  27.  Re- 
sources, $9,082  G4.  Liabilities,  $119,809  2G.  Number  of  square  feet  of 
blackboard  surface,  34,358. 

Dorouj^bs. 

AVe  have  in  all  our  boroughs,  at  this  time,  good  and  substantial  houses, 
and,  in  the  main,  good  schools,  well  furnished  and  graded.  Lykens,  Mid- 
dletown,  and  Ilummelstown  have  their  high  school-rooms  supplied  with 
organs,  the  walls  decorated  with  chromos,  maps,  charts,  &c.;  lloor  laid 
with  matting  or  carpet,  truly  making  the  school-room,  as  it  should  be, 
attractive,  and  as  much  like  home  as  possible.  The  Berrysburg  high, 
school-room  is  being  remodeled,  and  no  doubt  will  compare  favorably 
with  the  above,  as  it  does  now  in  active  work  in  the  school-room.  The 
pupils  of  Middletown  high  school  are  graduated.  This  was  passed  by -the 
board  in  1876,  and  is  found  to  be  one  of  the  best  features  of  the  system. 
They  have  established  a  course  of  instruction,  and  those  who  complete 
it  present  themselves  before  an  examining  committee,  consisting  of  the 
county  superintendent,  principal  of  the  school,  and  the  clergymen  of  the 
town.  This  committee  certifies  to  the  knowledge  of  the  pupil  applying 
for  a  diploma,  which  is  signed  by  the  committee  of  examiners  and  board 
of  directors. 

Many  of  the  citizens  regarded  this  as  a  premature  step,  but  the  first 
commencement  exercises  dispelled  all  opposition  to  the  expense  occasioned 
to  have  it  established,  and  now  the}'  look  forward  to  commencement  daj- 
with  much  pleasure.  The  educational  interest  in  this  place  is  steadily-  ad- 
vancing, because  the  people  are  becoming  more  interested. 

Rural  DUtricla. 

We  have  seventy-eight  first-class  houses  and  schools,  corresponding 
favorably  with  each  other. 

Aloral  Instruction. 

The  scriptures  arc  read  as  an  opening  exercise  in  every  school,  except  a 
few.  ^lany  of  the  schools  arc  opened  bj'  reading  and  pra3'er.  Moral  in- 
struction is  also  imparted  in  many  other  wa^-s,  as  opportunit}-  presents.  A 
majority  of  the  teachers  are  persons  of  excellent  moral  character.  As  the 
school  derives  its  prevailing  spirit  chiefly  from  that  of  the  teacher,  and  as 
this  spirit  is  various,  the  tone  of  the  school  will  be  either  high  or  low,  en- 
ergetic, intellectual,  or  moral,  according  to  the  source  from  whence  the 
government  emanates,  modified  in  a  degree  by  the  class  of  society  to  which 
his  pupils  belong. 

LIbrarira  and  LItrrary  tH>cielie<>. 

The  Lj'kens  Harmonic  and  Literary  Association,  was  organized  in  the 
public  school-building,  on  North  street,  January  12, 1872.    Mr.  E.  C.  Ilanna, 
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its  first  president.  The  meetings  are  licld  weekly.  The  exercises  consist 
of  soiect-re:iding,  discussions,  essa3''S,  and  referred  questions,  <fcc.  The 
business  of  the  association  is  transacted  by  a  board  of  managers,  which  is 
elected  annually.  Soon  after  the  organization,  a  library  was  instituted, 
and  at  this  time,  numbers  over  four  hundred  volumes;  supported  by 
monthly  dues  of  ten  cents.  Man}'  valuable  works  have  been  donated  to 
the  librarj'-  by  the  friends  of  education. 

Millcrsburg  Literary  Socictj',  was  organized  in  18YG,and  is  in  successful 
operation,  being  patronized,  and  actively'  participated  in  by  many  of  the 
best  and  most  prominent  men  of  the  town. 

Hummelstown  Library  Association,  was  organized  on  the  10th  of  August, 
1863,  embracing  about  five  hundred  volumes  of  the  most  useful,  choice,  and 
attractive  literature.     Daniel  S.  Early  was  the  first  president. 

AVilliamstown  liiterary  Societ}',  was  organized  in  1876.  Composed  of 
twenty-four  members.  Meet  once  a  week.  Exercises  consist  of  discus- 
sions, essaj's,  select  readings,  &c. 

Berrysburg  Library  Association,  was  organized  in  1863;  numbering 
about  five  hundred  volumes  of  the  best  literary  works  of  the  da}^ 

Mr.  Seibert,  of  Linglestown,  has  probably  the  best  individual  mineral 
cabinet  in  the  county,  comprising  over  one  thousand  specimens;  such  as 
on3-x  geode,  valued  at  $2,000  per  ton,  silver  ores,  free  gold  quartz,  iron  and 
copper  pyrites,  feld  spar  and  kryolitc,  from  Greenland  ;  petrified  fishes, 
bones,  wood,  stone,  &c. 

In  conclusion,  I  desire  to  express  my  thanks  to  Daniel  Muench,  Isaac 
W.  IIofTman,  Cyrus  Shenk,  Doctor  J.  Tlingland,  and  others,  for  their  valu- 
able information.  We  also  feel  it  an  imperative  duty,  as  well  as  a  privilege, 
to  give  God  our  heartful  thanks,  for  the  facilities  of  aft  intellectual  and 
moral  growth,  and  for  the  achievements  wrought  out  for  us  through  perils 
of  bloodshed,  on  our  battle  fields,  stern  energj^  and  christian  integrity, 
manifested  by  our  ancestors,  in  planting  a  sure  foundation  for  the  preser- 
vation of  freedom  and  happiness,  and  the  firm  unflinching  crusade  against 
ignorance,  establishing  and  improving  the  law  for  educating  the  masses, 
and  through  them  giving  us,  as  their  posterit}',  the  great  blessing  to  enjoy 
a  free  country,  a  free  church,  a  free  vote,  and  a  free  school. 
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DELAWARE  COUNTY.— James  W.  Baker. 

The  earlier  educational  work  in  this  count}'  is  involved  in  much  obscur- 
ity. The  facts  given  by  historians  concerning  it,  arc  few  and  meaf^er  and 
at  this  late  day,  it  seems  almost  impossible  to  obtain  and  to  o-ive  a  con- 
nected anil  intelligible  account  of  it. 

In  the  absence  of  specialdata,  we  can  easily  conclude  that  but  little  atten- 
tion, if  any,  was  paid  to  the  education  of  the  childien  at  the  first  settlement 
of  the  tcrrittMy,  now  included  within  the  limits  of  the  count}- ;  for,  at  this 
period,  the  common  people  of  Europe  were  deplorably  ignorant,  .and,  be- 
sides, those  who  came  hither  as  colonists  were  more  concerned  to  procure 
food,  clothing,  and  homes  for  themselves  and  ofT^jpring,  than  to  secure  the 
intellectual  development  of  their  children.  Still,  in  the  course  of  time, 
they  made  some  attempts  in  the  latter  direction  ;  but  when,  where,  how, 
and  by  whom  the  first  of  these  was  made,  cannot  now  be  determined  with 
certainty. 

There  is  some  evidence,  though  it  is  not  positive,  that  the  Reverend 
Laers,  (Laurentious  Cards,)  one  of  the  earliest  Swedish  ministers  that 
came  to  America,  and  who  had  charge  of  the  Tinicum  church,  served  the 
colonists  several  3-ears,  not  only  as  a  spiritual  teacher,  but  as  a  secular  one 
also.  That  this  was  the  case,  may  be  inferred  from  the  following  st:itement, 
taken  from  Doctor  Smith's  llistor}'  of  Delaware  County:  "Towards  the 
close  of  the  Dutch  dynast}-,  (1GG4,)  the  Swedes  made  an  eflbrtto  supersede 
the  rvcvcrend  Laers,  by  the  appointment  of  Abclius  Zetzcoven,  or  Sels- 
koorn.''  Failing  i-n  this,  however,  "they  then  desired  to  engage  him  as 
a  school-master,  at  the  same  salar}-  as  given  to  the  Reverend  Laers,  but  the 
peoi)lo  of  New  Amstel,  where,  it  may  be  inferred,  he  was  employed  in  the 
same  capacit}-,  w-ould  not  dismiss  him." 

For  several  j-ears,  the  number  of  the  colonists  on  the  Delaware  river 
did  not  increase  very  rapidly.  In  1G77,  the  whole  number  that  resided 
on  the  territory  of  which  Delaware  county  was  afterward  formed,  was 
only  about  two  hundred  and  fort}-,  and  these  '"were  scattered  all  alon*'-  the 
river  shore,"  engaged,  for  the  most  part,  in  agriculture.  Such  circumstances 
were,  of  course,  unfavorable  to  the  early  establishment  of  schools. 

The  record  of  the  court  at  Upland  furnishes  an  interesting  item  pertain- 
ing to  early  instruction  here.  It  is  in  the  case  of  Edmund  Draiifton. 
plaintifl*,  vk.  Dunck  Williams,  defendant,  March  12,  1070. 

The  plaintifl"  demands  of  this  defendant,  "  200  gilders  for  teachinn-  this 
defendant's  Children  to  Read  one  Ycare." 

"  Tlie  Court,  having  heard  the  debates  of  both  parteos  as  also  ye  attes- 
tation of  ye  witnesses,  Doc  grant  Judgment  against  ye  defendants  for  200 
gilders  with  ye  costs," 

"Richard  Ducket,  sworn  in  court,  declares  that  he  was  present  at  ve 
makeing  of  ye  bargain,  and  did  bear  that  ye  agreement  was,  that  Edmund 
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Draufton  should  Teach  Dunke's  children  to  read  in  ye  bybell,  and  if  hcc 
could  do  itt  in  a  ycare  or  a  halfe  yeare  or  a  quart'r,  then  he  was  to  have 
200  gilders."  (A  gilder  was  about  sixpence  currency',  or  fourpcnce  sterl- 
ing.    Proud.) 

It  is  probable  that  E.  Draufton  taught  these  children  during  the  year  of 
1678,  but,  neither  the  time  nor  place  of  this  small  effort  at  teaching  is  posi- 
tively known. 

When  William  Penn  became  the  proprietary  of  the  Province  of  Penn- 
sj-lvania,  he  was  not  unmindful  of  the  subject  of  education,  for  he  knew 
that  his  system  of  government  depended  on  an  intelligent  people  for  its 
success  and  perpetuity.  Ills  second  Assembly,  therefore,  which  convened  at 
Philadelphia,  the  10th  of  March,  1683,  enacted  the  following  law  with  refer- 
ence to  the  instruction  of  children:  "And  to  the  end,  that  the  Poor,  as 
well  as  the  Rich,  may  be  instructed  in  good  and  commendable  learning, 
which  is  to  be  preferred  before  wealth, 

"Bo  it  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid.  That  all  persons  within  this 
Province  and  territories  thereof,  having  children,  and  all  the  Guardians  or 
Trustees  of  Orphans,  shall  cause  such  to  be  instructed  in  reading  and 
writing,  so  that  they  may  be  able  to  read  the  Scriptures,  and  to  write  by 
the  time  they  attain  to  the  age  of  twelve  j'ears,  and  that  then  they  be 
taught  some  useful  trade  or  skill,  that  ye  Poor  may  work  to  live,  and  the 
Rich,  if  they  become  poor,  may  not  want,  of  which  every  county  court 
shall  take  care;  and  in  case  such  Parents,  Guardians  or  Overseers  shall  be 
found  deficient  in  this  respect,  every  such  Parent,  Guardian  or  Overseer 
shall  pay  for  eveiy  such  child  five  pounds,  except  there  should  appear  an 
incapacitie  of  body  or  understanding  to  hinder  it." 

Although  this  law  did  not  refer  especially  to  any  particular  county,  j'ct 
I  have  deemed  it  proper  to  give  it  a  place  in  this  sketch,  as  it  shows  the 
concern  that  the  early  legislators  of  the  province  had  in  the  rising  genera- 
tion, and  also  whence  the  courts  derived  their  authority  to  require  children 
in  certain  cases  to  be  taught  to  read  and  write. 

In  1693,  the  Swedish  colonists  wrote  to  the  government  of  Sweden  for 
books.  They  wanted  primers^  and  different  kinds  of  religious  books. 
The  King,  Charles  XI,  graciously  donated  them  the  books  desired,  and 
they  received  them  in  1697.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  whatever 
instruction  the  children  received  in  those  days,  was  given  them,  for  the 
most  part,  at  their  homes,  either  by  their  parents,  or  by  others.  The 
time  had  not  3'et  fully  come  for  the  establishment  of  schools,  and  for  the 
building  of  school-houses  in  the  district. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  record  of  the  court  of  Chester  county 
maj' be  pertinent  and  interesting:  "At  a  court  held  at  Chester  for  the 
county  of  Chester,  the  fifth  day  of  the  eighth  month,  A.  D.,  1697,  John 
Cloud  brought  a  boy  whose  name  is  Andrew  Xorvill,  who  was  adjudged 
to  be  fivelen  years  of  age  and  to  surve  six  years  and  a  halfe  from  the  14th 
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of  September  last  past  if  be  be  taught  to  reacle  and  right  or  else  to  sarve 
six  years  from  said  time." 

''At  a  court  of  quarter  sessions  held  at  Chester,  for  the  said  county,  on 
the  twentj'-third  day  of  the  12th  mo.,  170§.  Robert  Sinkler  petitioned 
this  court  that  his  present  master  John  Crosb}'  was  to  teach  him  to  read 
and  write,  which  he  hath  not  freely  performed,  ordered  that  John  Crosby 
put  the  said  servant  to  school  one  month  and  to  instru«'t  his  said  servant 
another  month.''     The  early  court  record  contains  man}'  similar  entries. 

The  first  schools  were  kept,  without  doubt,  in  private  houses,  and,  per- 
haps, sometimes  in  church  buildings. 

It  is  not  certainly  known  when  and  where  the  first  school-house  was 
built  on  the  territory  of  Delaware  county.  It  is  probable,  however,  that 
it  was  built  in  1708  or  1T09,  and  in  the  town,  now  city  of  Chester. 

In  1708,  Oldmixon  writes  of  Chester,  thus:  "Chester  contains  above  one 
hundred  houses,  and  has  a  church  called  St.  Paul's,  with  a  numerous  coiH^ie- 
gation  of  Orthodox  professors,  whose  minister  is  Reverend  Ilenry  NichoUs. 
His  income  is  £50  per  jear.  They  are  about  erecting  a  school  here, 
dei)endent  on  the  minister." 

After  this,  for  twenty  years  or  more,  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover 
anything  additional  in  regard  to  schools. 

About  the  year  1730,  there  was  a  school  in  operation  in  Darby  township, 
and  it  occupied  a  one-story  brick  school-house.  My  informant  of  this 
school  and  house,  Sarah  L.  Miller,  of  Media,  says  that  her  grandfather, 
George  Miller,  who  was  born  in  1716,  in  the  township  of  Upper  Provi- 
dence, attended  this  school  about  1730,  and  boarded  near  it  for  that  pur- 
pose. I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  when,  nor  by  whom,  tiie  house  was 
built.  It  was  located  a  short  distance  west  of  Darby  creek,  on  a  site 
which  now  lies  within  tlie  limits  of  Darby  borough.  A  school  was  kept 
in  it  for  some  time,  but  the  site  was  finally  abandoned  for  school  purposes, 
and  the  building  torn  down. 

In  the  "Reminiscences,"  by  Painter,  there  is  the  following  school  item: 
"About  1740,  there  was  a  lot  of  land  given  by  Thomas  Yamall  and 
Thomas  Minshall,  equally  on  each  side  of  the  line  between  them,  for  the 
use  of  a  school-house.  From  the  trustees  named,  this  school  must  have 
been  intended  to  accommodate  a  large  extent  of  country.  It  was  at  one 
time  in  the  care  of  George  Deeble,  an  Englishman,  who  had  but  one  hand, 
yet  from  what  we  have  learned  of  him,  he  was  quite  competent  for  the  situa- 
tion." The  donors  of  this  lot  resided  in  the  northern  part  of  the  town- 
ship of  Middletown. 

P^rom  this  time  forward,  the  education  of  children  seems  to  have  received 
more  and  more  attention.  More  schools  began  to  be  establisheil,  and  more 
school-houses  built. 

The  first  school-house  in  Marcus  Hook  was  a  frame-building,  that  had 
served  a  number  of  years  for  a  church.  In  the  year  1745,  the  church  peo- 
ple erected  a  brick-building  for    themselves,  and   tkereafter  allowed  the 
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frame  one  to  be  used  as  a  school-house;  and  it  was  thus  used  until  1801, 
when  a  new  brick-house  was  built,  by  contribution,  on  the  church  lot  for 
the  school. 

In  1749,  May  16,  a  lot  containing  sixteen  square  perches,  and  lying 
near  the  Presbyterian  church,  in  Middlctown  township,  was  deeded  to 
trustees  for  school  purposes,  and,  no  doubt,  a  house  was  erected  and  a 
school  established  there  the  same  j-ear.  The  site  for  the  first  school-house 
in  Edgraont  township  was  secured  in  the  early  part  of  1749,  and  the  house 
was,  doubtless,  erected  on  it  soon  after.  This  school  site  is  near  the  village 
of  Ilowellville,  and  it  has  resounded  with  the  merry  shouts  of  school 
children  for  more  than  a  century  and  a  quarter.  It  is  the  oldest  in  the 
count3\ 

In  1750,  there  was  a  school  in  Newtown  township,  at  Newtown  Square. 
When  this  school  was  established,  no  one  knows.  Benjamin  West,  the 
celebrated  painter,  who  was  bom  in  1738,  attended  it  when  he  was  twelve 
years  of  age.  It  probably  occupied  the  log  school-house  that  stood  in  the 
square,  and  that  was  used  for  the  same  purpose  up  to  1815.  By  this  time 
the  house  had  become  very  old  in  appearance  and  dilapidated.  The  desks 
in  it  were  pinned  to  the  logs,  and  were  badly  carved  by  wanton  school 
boj's.  There  was  another  old  school-house  in  Newtown  township,  which 
stood  near  St.  David's  church,  in  the  north-eastern  corner  of  the  township. 
This  was  a  stone-house,  and  was  probably  built  about  the  middle  of  last 
century.  It  had  one  of  those  large  cliimncj's  and  open  fire-places  peculiar 
to  the  school-houses  of  those  days.  Stoves  had  not  j-ot  come  into  general 
use,  and  the  school-room  was  warmed  by  means  of  a  fire  on  the  hearth. 

"  The  Reverend  Israel  Acrclius,  who  was  provost  of  the  Swedish 
churches  in  America,  from  1748  to  1756,  in  his  'History  of  New  Sweden,' 
says:  'In  almost  every  ridge  of  woods  there  is  a  school-house ;  but  the 
children  never  come  longer  than  to  read  plainly  in  the  book,  and  to  write 
and  ci|)hcr.' 

"  Forty  j'ears  back  our  people  scarcelj'-  knew  what  a  school-house  was. 
The  first  Swedish  and  TTolland  settlers  were  a  poor,  weak,  and  ignorant 
people,  who  brought  up  their  children  in  the  same  ignorance,  which  is  the 
reason  why  the  natives  of  the  country  can  neither  write  nor  cipher,  and 
that  verj'  few  of  them  are  qualified  for  any  ofiTice  under  the  Government. 
None,  whether  bo3's  or  girls,  are  now  growing  up  who  cannot  read  and 
write.  In  later  times,  there  have  come  over  j'oungmen  from  Ireland,  some 
Presb^'terians  and  some  Roman  Catholics,  who  commenced  with  school- 
keeping  ;  but  as  soon  as  they  saw  better  openings,  they  gave  that  up." 

Another  school-house  was  built  in  the  township  of  Edgmont,  about  the 
year  1760.  This  house  was  built  in  the  eastern  part  of  said  township,  and 
of  stone.  The  mortar  used  in  its  construction  was  made  of  clay  and 
straw,  and  tlic  nails  and  spikes,  of  wronght-iron.  The  site  of  it,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  change  in  the  line  between  the  townships  of  Edgmont  and 
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Ui)pcr  Providence,  is  now  in  the  latter.  The  house  was  torn  down  many 
years  ago. 

A  school-house  had  been  built,  and  a  school  established,  in  Aston 
township,  near  Village  Green,  prior  to  1776  ;  but  it  is  not  known  how  long 
before.  A  school  was  taught  there  in  177G  and  1777,  by  an  old  man  named 
James  Rigb}-,  who,  it  is  said,  had  taught  school  for  many  years.  Thomas 
Dutton,  a  native  of  Aston,  who  died  in  1869,  more  than  one  hundred 
years  old,  used  to  relate  that  he  attended  this  school,  that  he  Avent  to  it  on 
the  (lay  of  the  battle  of  Brandy  wine,  being  then  nine  3'ears  old,  and  that 
wlicn  the  booming  of  the  distant  cannon  was  heard,  the  teacher  dismissed 
his  pupils,  saying,  "go  home,  children,  I  can't  teach  to-day." 

Tlie  present  school  site  at  "  Blue  Ilill,"  in  Upper  Providence  township, 
is  the  second  oldest  one  in  the  county.  "When  it  was  first  used  for  school 
purposes  is  unknown;  but  in  1776  there  was  a  school-house  on  it,  and  a 
school  established  there.  This  schoffl  site  belonged  to  George  Miller, 
whose  old  account  book  contains  a  few  entries  which  have  some  reference 
to  this  school,  and  which  have  been  kindly  given  me  by  his  granddaughter, 
Sarah  L.  Miller.     They  arc  as  follows: 

1777,  lOlh  mo.  mh. 
Isaac  Massey,  Dr. 

To  his  daughter  Mar3''s  diet  and  accommodation  one  j'car  .  .  .  .  £G  10s 
To  cash  paid  Thomas  Jacobs  (the  teacher)  for  her  schooling  .    .    .  15s 

1778,  lOlh  mo.  Wh. 
To  his  daughter  Mary's  diet  and  accommodation  one  3'ear  .    .        .    £6  10s 
To  cash  paid  for  her  schooling £2    Os 

1770,  lOlh  mo.  12lh. 

To  his  daughter  Marj-'s  diet  and  accommodation £6  10s 

To  cash  paid  Abigail  Sharpless  for  her  schooling 15s 

Jesse  Haines,  Martha  Cromwell,  Thomas  Hammer,  Samuel  Brown, 
Thomas  Megargc,  Elizabeth  Passmorc,  Jolm  Hammer,  and  W.  Lightfoot, 
were  some  of  the  early  teachers  of  the  same  school,  and  were  highh' 
esteemed. 

By  1777,  the  number  of  inliabitants  of  this  district  had  increased  to  about 
eight  tliousand  five  hundred,  and  the  condition  of  their  circumstances  had 
greatly  improved.  Eilucation  now  began  to  receive  much  more  attention. 
Schools  were  soon  multiplied, and  a  general  forward  movement  made. 

A  school  was  established  in  Upper  Darby,  in  1770,  on  a  lot  of  land 
which  had  been  deeded  the  same  3'car  to  John  Sellers,  Benjamin  Brannin, 
and  Oburn  Garrett,  as  trustees,  for  such  a  purpose.  The  lot  contained 
twcnt3'-four  square  perclies,  and  cost  ten  pounds. 

A  school  was  established  in  Ilaverford,  about  1780;  one  in  Bethel  and 
one  in  Marple,  about  1785;  one  in  Birmingham, about  1790;  one  in  Aston 
and  one  in  Concord,  1796;  and  one  in  Chester  township,  at  Sneatli's  cor- 
ner, 1799.     Every  township  of  the  county,  doubtless,  had  one  or  more 
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schools  ■within  its  limits,  prior  to  1800.  Schools  then,  however,  were 
several  miles  distant  from  one  another,  and  many  children  had  to  go  two 
and  three  miles  to  school. 

I  have  not  learned  an3'thing  definite  in  regard  to  the  condition  of  these 
early  schools.  It  may,  however,  be  safe  to  assume  that  it  was  not  good, 
and  that  the  teachers  of  them  in  general  were  very  inefficient. 

Benjamin  Ferris,  in  his  History  of  the  Original  Settlements  on  the 
Delaware,  refers  to  the  early  schools  thus:  "In  country  places  it  was  then 
the  common  practice  to  employ  as  school-master  any  tolerably  decent 
looking  traveler,  who  would  apply  for  the  office.  The  first  and  most  im- 
portant inquiry  was,  at  how  low  a  price  would  he  teach  a  child  for  three 
calendar  months.  If  that  question  was  satisfactorily  settled,  and  it  was 
found  that  he  could  "  read,  write,  and  cipher,"  the  bargain  was  concluded. 
It  most  frequently  happened  that  the  applicant  was  a  foreigner,  who  spoke 
English  with  a  broad,  uncouth  accent ;  and  it  very  often  turned  out  that 
he  was  an  habitual  drunkard,  who  spent  a  goodly  portion  of  his  time,  dur- 
ing school  hours,  asleep.  To  such  teachers  was  it  then  common  to  expose 
the  morals  of  children  !" 

The  reader  will  understand  that  in  the  times  thus  far  noticed,  there  was 
no  s^'stem  of  public  instruction,  but  that  the  education  of  children,  was 
almost  wholly  a  matter  of  private  concern.  The  family  school  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  neighborhood  school.  The  establishment  of  such  a  school 
was  usually  eflected  by  the  voluntary  and  united  action  of  the  people  of 
the  neighborhood,  who  desired  it.  Township  lines  were  disregarded. 
Certain  persons  were  made  trustees,  who  had  charge  of  the  school  prop- 
erty, and  who  mostly  appointed  the  teachers,  and  had  general  manage- 
ment of  the  schools.  The  teachers  were  paid  by  their  patrons  at  the  rate 
of  two  dollars  and  three  dollars  per  quarter  for  each  child,  and  some- 
times something  additional  for  wood  and  ink. 

The  law  enacted  by  the  Legislature  in  1809,  providing  for  the  gratuitous 
instruction  of  the  poor,  was  rather  odious,  in  some  respects,  to  the  class 
of  people  whom  it  was  intended  to  benefit;  but,  notwithstanding  this, 
many  of  them  partook  of  its  advantages.  It  is  not  known  how  many 
children  attended  school,  nor  how  much  money  was  expended  on  them 
under  this  law.  During  the  following  designated  years,  however,  the 
number  of  children  schooled  at  public  expense  in  this  county,  and  the 
annual  sums  expended  for  their  tuition,  were  as  follows :  In  1829,  two 
hundred  and  fifty-four,  and  $1,309;  in  1830,  two  hundred  and  fifty-five, 
and  $1,317  18;  in  1831,  two  hundred  and  seventy-nine,  and  $1,434  63;  and 
in  1832,  two  hundred  and  sixty,  and  $1,387  58. 

This  school  law  finally  developed  into  a  general  law  in  1834,  but  it  did 
not  become  whollj--  inoperative  here  until  1838.  in  which  year  a  bill  of  $3,238 
was  incurred  under  it. 

The  law  of  1834  was  very  unsatisfactory  to  the  people  of  this  county; 
many  of  whom  were  dissatisfied  with  it,  because  they  were  opposed  to  a 
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general  system  of  public  instruction,  and  many  others,  though  strongly 
favorable  to  such  a  system,  were  dissatisfied  with  it  because  of  certain 
defects  in  it. 

The  more  influential  and  decided  opponents  of  the  law  met  in  conven- 
tion, October  30,  1834,  to  consider  the  propriety  of  petitioning  the  Legis- 
lature to  repeal  it. 

The  unanimous  resolve  of  the  members  of  the  convention  was :  "  That 
we  disapprove  of  the  law  passed  at  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature  as 
a  S3"stcm  of  general  education,  believing  that  it  is  unjust  and  impolitic; 
that  it  was  never  intended  by  our  constitution,  that  the  education  of  those 
children  whose  parents  are  able  to  educate  them,  should  be  educated  at 
the  public  expense." 

A  memorial  to  be  presented  to  the  Legislature,  embodying  their  griev- 
ances under  the  law,  and  praying  for  its  repeal,  was  prepared  and  unani- 
mously adopted.  A  committee,  consisting  of  sixt3'-two  persons,  was 
appointed  to  obtain  signatures  to  it.  Ten  hundred  and  twentj'-four  were 
secured. 

Those  favoring  the  purpose  of  the  law,  met  in  convention,  also,  Xovera- 
ber  15,  1834,  "to  consider  the  propriety  of  petitioning  the  Legislature  for 
such  alterations  in,  or  amendments  to,  the  law,  as  are  deemed  necessary, 
and  adopt  such  other  measures  as  will  prevent  the  entire  repeal  of  said 
law." 

The  following  is  a  portion  of  the  memorial  to  the  Legislature,  which  was 
adopted,  and  received  eight  hundred  and  ninet3--thrce  signatures:  "Your 
memorialists  are  deeply  impressed  with  the  importance  of  a  proper  svstem 
of  education,  by  common  schools  throughout  the  State.  The}-  have  ex- 
amined the  act  passed  at  the  last  session  of  the  Legislsture  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  are  of  the  opinion,  that  the  oljjects  contemplated  b}-  the  law, 
would  be  greatly  promoted  by  an  alteration  in  the  mode  for  raisin"-  the 
funds  necessary  to  support  public  schools.  So  far  as  the  law  beai-s  equally 
on  all,  they  cheerfully  acquiesce  in  it ;  but,  some  of  its  provisions,  thev 
deem  burthcnsome  and  unequal  in  their  operations  on  a  portion  of  their 
fellow-citizens.  The  landed  interest  as  the  law  now  exists,  jiavs  nearlv 
the  whole  expense  of  the  system  ;  while  mauy  that  are  proper  objects  of 
taxation,  contribute  but  a  small  proportion."  *  *  * 

"Your  memorialists  remonstrate  against  a  repeal  of  tiie  law,  and  are  de- 
sirous that  the  matter  may  have  your  deliberate  consideration,  sensible 
that  such  amendments  will  be  adopted  as  will  be  most  beneficial  and  just." 
********* 

On  the  4th  ©f  November,  1834,  of  the  twenty-one  districts  of  the  county, 
eleven  accepted  the  law,  viz.:  Birmingham,  Chester,  Ilaverfonl,  Lower 
Chichester,  Marple,  Nether  Providence,  Radnor,  Ridley,  Upper  Darby, 
and  U]iper  Chichester.  In  consequence  of  the  obscurity  of  the  law.  and 
the  dilliculty  of  putting  it  in  operation,  only  six  accepted  it  the  following  V 
year;  but  in  183G,  all  the  districts  but  one,  accepted  the  new  law  enacted 
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that  3'ear.  The  last  one  joined  the  others  in  1838.  It  reqxiired  some  time, 
of  course,  to  efTect  such  a  revolution  in  school  affairs  as  this  law  necessitated, 
and  for  the  people  to  become  accustomed  to  the  new  order  of  things.  Op- 
position to  the  system  after  a  time  gradually  melted  away  for  the  most 
part,  and  many  of  those  Avho  had  strongly  opposed  its  adoption,  became 
earnest  supporters  of  it. 

In  1835,  according  to  State  report,  this  county  had  thirty-eight  schools 
in  operation  under  the  law,  in  cliargc  of  thirt3--two  male  and  six  female 
teachers,  at  an  average  salary  of  $24  80  per  month  for  males,  and  of  $19  90 
for  females ;  an  average  term  of  five  months  and  eighteen  daj's.  Upper 
Darby  and  Lower  Chichester,  each,  had  a  term  of  twelve  months.  The 
whole  number  of  chiklren  enrolled,  was  two  thousand  one  hundred  and 
sixty -three.  In  1S37,  sixty-two  schools,  fifty-five  male,  and  thirteen  female 
teachers,  at  an  average  salary  of  $25  69  for  male,  and  of  $20  01  for  females; 
an  average  term  of  eight  months,  and  eighteen  daj'S  ;  children  enrolled, 
two  thousand  one  hundred  and  ninety-three. 

Reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  were  reported  as  taught  in  all  dis- 
tricts ;  geograph}-,  grammar,  geometr}',  mensuration,  surveying,  and  alge- 
bra, in  most  of  them;  Latin,  in  two;  natural  i^hilosophy  and  chemistry, 
in  one ;  and  natural  history,  in  one. 

The  schools  were  all  imgraded  ;  the  text-books  were  very  diverse ;  and 
classification,  except  in  orthography  and  in  reading,  was  generally  not 
attempted.  In  those  3'cars,  and  for  several  subsequent  ones,  the  schools, 
in  winter,  were  largely  made  up  of  bo3's  and  girls  who  were  fast  approach- 
ing manhood  and  womanhood,  and  were  taught  mostl\-  by  men.  The  con- 
dition of  most  of  them  was  tolerabl3'  fair.  The  practice  of  teaching  then, 
however,  was,  in  general,  very  defective,  and  the  mode  of  discipline, 
usual]3',  severe  —  the  rod  being  the  chief  means  b3'  which  order  was  main- 
tained. The  school-houses  of  this  period  were  small,  one-stor3'  buildings, 
either  square  or  octagonal,  and  when  the3'^  were  designed  and  located, 
neither  the  health,  tastes,  nor  comfort  of  their  intended  occupants,  seem 
to  have  been  considered.  The  furniture  of  them  was  in  keeping  with 
them. 

During  the  early  years  of  the  public  schools,  the  condition  of  them, 
for  various  causes,  improved  ver3'  SI0WI3' ;  the  chief  of  which  causes,  was 
the  want  of  intelligent  supervision  of  them.  This  want  was,  in  a  meas- 
ure, supplied  in  1854,  1)3'  the  establishment  of  the  office  of  count3'  super- 
intendent. This  new  ollice  was  first  filled  113'  Doctor  George  Smith,  who 
discharged  the  duties  of  it  very  acceptabl3'  for  fifteen  months,  when  he 
resigned.  II is  successor  was  Charles  W.  Deans,  who  abl3'  served  the  count3', 
in  this  capacit3',  until  June,  1803,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  James  W. 
McCracken,  who  continued  in  tlie  ofiice  until  December,  18G8,  when  he,  in 
turn,  v.'as  succeeded  1)3'  its  present  incumbent.  This  olfice  is  a  very 
important  feature  of  the  public  school  S3'stcm,  and  has  been  of  the  great- 
est benefit  to  its  schools.     It  has,  nevertheless,  alwavs  been  opposed  by 
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some  of  our  people,  but  by  those  only  who  do  not  regard  the  system 
itself  with  much  favor. 

The  first  teachers'  institute  for  the  county,  was  held  at  Media,  on  the 
25th  and  2()th  days  of  Xoveral)er,  1854,  by  Doctor  George  Smith,  then 
county  superintendent;  and  thereafter,  for  six  ^-ears,  the  institute  was 
held  semi-annually,  continuing  in  session  two  days  only,  each  time.  But, 
after  this,  it  has  been  held  annually,  from  three  to  five  days.  The  insti- 
tute has  been  a  most  valuable  agency  in  promoting  the  cause  of  education 
in  this  county.  It  has  done  this  in  various  wa3^s,  but  chiefly  by  improv- 
ing the  mode  of  teaching,  and  by  awakening  an  interest  for  the  cause 
among  the  people. 

District  institutes  were  held  in  several  districts  for  a  time,  but  they  have 
all  been  discontinued,  except  in  the  borough  of  Media,  and  in  the  town- 
ship of  Radnor. 

On  the  Kith  of  February,  1871,  the  school  directors  of  Delaware  county, 
first  met  in  convention,  for  the  purpose  of  devising  means  by  which  the 
condition  of  their  schools  might  be  improved  ;  and  they  met  again  on  the 
19th  of  February-,  1872.  The  law  which  authorizes  the  county  of  Delaware 
to  establish  high  schools  within  her  limits,  irrespective  of  district  lines,  is 
one  of  the  results  of  these  meetings.  But  in  consequence  of  the  financial 
distress  with  wliich  the  country  has  been  so  long  afflicted,  such  schools 
liave  not  yet  been  established.  A  similar  convention  was  held  in  1876,  for 
the  same  purpose,  and  one  in  1877,  also. 

In  the  part  of  the  co\mty  under  my  supervision,  for  the  school  j'^ear  of 
1877,  there  were  eighty -five  school-houses,  one  hundred  and  fourteen  pub- 
lic schools,  of  which  forty-four  were  graded,  some  well,  and  others  only 
jiartially.  The  number  of  teachers  employed  was  one  hundred  and  twent}-- 
one,  of  whom  twenty-four  were  males.  The  average  salary  of  each  male, 
per  month,  was  $52  18;  of  each  female,  $44  48.  Total  receipts,  $94,419  36; 
cost  of  building  and  furnishing,  $6,612  03;  of  instruction,  $47,753  ;  total 
expenditures,  $85,592  54.  Total  estimated  value  of  school  property, 
$229,592  50;  total  school  indebtedness,  $23,162  12;  of  which  more  than 
three  fourths  belongs  to  only  five  districts.  Thirteen  districts  have  no 
such  indebtedness  at  all.  Most  of  the  school-houses  are  good,  comfortable 
buildings,  suitably  furnished,  and  well  located.  The  schools,  for  the  most 
part,  are  of  a  primary  character,  the  higher  branches  being  taught  in  a 
very  few  of  them  only.  In  fact  our  public  schools  are  not  competent,  as 
a  general  tiling,  to  afford  instruction  in  any  of  the  higher  branches,  and 
'hence  but  very  few  children  over  the  age  of  twelve  years  attend  them. 

It  is  impossible  to  give,  in  this  limited  sketch  of  our  school  history,  an 
account  of  the  many  teachers  who  have  done  good  service  in  this  field  of 
labor.  Many  of  our  most  worthy  citizens  began  life  by  teaching  school, 
but  were,  in  time,  enticed  away  from  this  employment  by  the  allurements 
of  more  lucrative  callings.  I  must,  however,  record  here  the  fact  that 
Enoch  Lewis  and  John  Gummere,  both  eminent  mathematicians,  and 
16  School  Report. 
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authors  of  several  valuable  mathematical  treatises,  were  once  teachers  of 
Delaware  county. 

In  regard  to  the  school  directors  of  the  county,  it  must  suffice  to  say 
that  many  of  them  have  been  faithful  and  zealous  officers  ;  of  whom  some 
have  served  their  districts,  as  such,  for  a  long  time.  Honorable  Sketch- 
ley  Morton  was  elected  director  in  1834,  and,  excepting  one  year,  has 
been  a  school  director  eyer  since.  John  Sellers  was  elected  a  director  in 
1838,  and  he  held  the  office  continuously  for  thirty -eight  years. 

On  the  8th  of  January,  1874,  Mrs.  M.  Melvina  Fairlamb  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  school  board  of  Media.  She  is  the  first  woman  school  director 
of  the  county,  and,  doubtless,  of  the  State.  She  is  still  a  member  of  the 
board,  and  the  president  of  it.  She  and  her  associate  women  members 
have  made  very  efficient  school  officers.  There  are  now  two  women  mem- 
bers of  the  board ;  but  for  three  3'ears  past  there  were  three.  The  board 
has  been  more  efficient  and  progressive  than  when  it  was  composed  wholly 
of  men. 

In  the  school  board  of  Radnor  there  is  a  woman  member,  also.  She,  too, 
makes  an  excellent  officer. 

Doctor  George  Smith,  our  first  county  superintendent,  deserves  more 
than  a  passing  notice  ;  but,  for  want  of  space,  he  cannot  receive  more.  In 
the  school  law  of  Pennsylvania  he  will  have  a  monument  more  enduring 
than  marble  or  granite.  He  framed  the  law  of  1836.  This  law  has  given 
the  State  its  public  schools,  and  has  served  as  th6  basis  of  all  subsequent 
school  legislation;  and  of  which  the  Honorable  Thomas  H.  Burrowes, 
then  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth  and  Superintendent  of  the  Schools, 
in  his  report  to  the  Legislature  for  1837,  says:  "All  the  ingenuity  of  the 
mind,  unaided  by  actual  experience,  could  hardly  have  formed  an  act  better 
adapted  to  commence  and  foster  the  common  school  system." 

Doctor  Smith  was  a  school  director  for  several  years,  and  it  was  mainly 
through  his  eflPorts  that  the  schools  of  his  district  became  noted  for  their 
excellence ;  and,  on  account  of  his  efficiency  as  a  school  director,  he  was 
made  superintendent  of  the  schools  of  the  county. 

Friends'  Schoola. 

This  part  of  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania  was  settled  chiefly  by  mem- 
bers of  the  religious  Society  of  Friends.  This  Society  has  ever  been  dis- 
tinguished for  the  intelligence,  temperance,  and  frugality  of  its  members, 
and  for  its  advanced  position  in  human  progress.  It  first  manifested  its 
concern  for  the  education  of  the  young  in  1740,  when  its  several  monthly. 
meetings  were  advised  b}^  its  yearly  meeting  "  to  encourage  and  assist  one 
another  in  the  settlement  and  support  of  schools."  Individual  members 
and  meetings,  however,  did,  at  a  much  earlier  date,  make  some  provision 
for  the  education  of  their  children.  The  following  appears  in  the  minutes 
of  Darby  monthly  meeting :  "Agreed  at  this  meeting,  (held  7th  7th  mo., 
1692,)  that  Benj.  Clift  is  to  teach  scoole,  Beginge  ye  12th  of  ye  7th  mo., 
and  to  continue  one  whole  year  except  2  weekes." 
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And  on  "ye  20th  of  ye  7th  mo.,  1093,  agreed  at  this  meeting,  that  Ben- 
jamine  Clift  is  to  teach  scoole  one  yeare,  Beginge  ye  20th  of  ye  7th  mo. 
And  to  have  £12  Os  Od." 

During  the  greater  part  of  the  last  century,  Friends'  chiklren,  for  the 
most  part,  attended  the  neighborhood  schools.  These  schools  wore  then 
mainl}'  uncU'r  the  control  of  Friends,  though  not  under  the  control  of  the 
Society  ;  but  when  others,  not  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  became 
more  numerous,  and  began  to  exert  more  influence  in  the  management  of 
school  affairs,  then  this  Society  began  to  consider  seriously  the  propriety 
of  establishing  schools  which  should  be  wholly  under  its  own  management 
and  control.  To  this  end,  the  subject  was  again  and  again  pressed  upon 
the  attention  of  the  monthly  meetings  by  the  yearly  meeting,  but  without 
much  effect. 

In  1778,  the  yearly  meeting  again  urged  attention  to  the  matter  thus: 
"It  is  the  sense  of  this  meeting  that  Friends  having  united  with  others  in 
employing  persons  for  masters  who  have  not  submitted  to  the  operation 
of  truth,  hath  had  a  tendency  to  strengthen  a  disposition  in  our  youth  to 
avoid  the  cross,  and  unite  with  the  spirit  of  ttie  world,  whereby  many  hurt- 
ful and  corrupt  things  have  gained  ground  amongst  us.  And  we  find  that 
at  several  meetings,  particularly  at  and  since  1750,  the  consideration  of  the 
importance  of  training  up  our  youth  in  useful  learning  under  tho  tuition 
of  religious,  prudent  persons  suitably  (lualified  for  that  service,  came 
weightily  before  the  meetings ;  when  it  was  recommended  that  Friends 
should  exert  themselves  therein  as  fully  as  their  circumstances  would  per- 
mit;  and  that  the  likeliest  means  to  induce  persons  properly  qualified  to 
undertake  the  business  of  teaching,  would  be  to  iiave  some  certain  income 
fixed,  in  consideration  of  which  the  master  should  be  obliged  to  teach  so 
many  children  on  behalf  of  each  monthly  meeting  or  particular  meeting, 
as  the  said  meeting  shall  judge  adequate  to  the  salary, and  that  no  master 
should  be  emplo3-ed  but  with  the  approbation  of  a  committee  of  the  monthly- 
meeting  appointed  for  that  and  other  services.  But  we  find  that  notwith- 
standing those  pressing  recommendations,  very  little  has  been  efft'ctually 
done  therein."  The  same  recommendations  were  once  more  reiterated,  and 
the  monthly  meetings  strongly  urged  to  act  on  them,  and  to  report  to  the 
next  yearly  meeting  what  progress  had  been  made.  It  was  also  recom- 
mended "that  within  the  compass  of  each  meeting,  where  a  settlement  of 
a  school  is  necessary,  a  lot  of  ground  be  provided  sufficient  for  a  garden, 
orchard,  grass  for  a  cow,  .fee,  and  that  a  suitable  dwelling,  stable,  kc,  be 
erected  thereon,  for  such  a  provision  would  be  an  encouragement  for  a 
staid  person  with  a  family,  who  will  be  likely  to  remain  a  considerable 
time — perhaps  his  whole  life — in  the  service,  and  thus  obviate  the  necessity 
of  hiring  single  persons  who  are  seldom  likely  to  remain  any  longer  tiian 
some  employment  more  agreeable  to  support  themselves,  offers  :  wliercby 
teachers  miss  the  opportunity  of  improvement,  which  nothing  will  give, 
equal  to  that  experience  gained  by  long  practice  in  the  education  of  the 
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youth.  A  service  which,  hov/ever  it  may  be  slighted  by  many,  if  duly 
performed,  is  as  arduous  to  the  teachers  as  it  is  advantageous  to  the 
3'outh."  At  this  time  it  was  determined  'that  this  weighty  concern  should 
in  future  become  the  continued  care  of  the  yearly  meeting  by  an  annual 
query  in  regard  to  it,  so  that  the  matter  may  rest  on  a  solid  foundation." 

The  monthly  meetings  were  at  last  prevailed  upon  to  move  in  the  mat- 
ter ;  and  schools  were  slowly  settled  in  dilferent  places,  agreeably  to  the 
advice  and  recommendation  of  the  yearlj^  meeting.  Each  meeting  appointed 
a  standing  committee,  and  clothed  it  with  the  power  to  establish  schools, 
to  supervise  them,  and  to  direct  the  application  and  disposal  of  the  school 
fund.  Each  meeting  founded  a  school  fund,  which  was  raised  by  volun- 
tary subscriptions.  It  was  sometimes,  however,  liberally  increased  by 
bequests.  The  schools  were  not  free.  The  fund  was  founded  for  the  pur- 
pose only  of  assisting  poor  Friends  in  the  schooling  of  their  children,  and 
of  aiding  in  the  maintenance  of  schools  in  sparsely  settled  neighborhoods. 

The  school  committees  experienced  great  difliculty  for  a  long  time  in 
accomplishing  the  purpose  of  their  appointment,  in  consequence  of  the 
scarcity  of  suitable  teachers,  and  of  "the  remoteness  of  Friends'  habita- 
tions from  one  another."  In  1779,  a  school  was  established  in  Upper  Chi- 
chester, and  one  in  Concord  soon  after.  In  1783,  one  was  e8tal)Ushed  in 
Middlet;own. 

In  1703,  the  Society  of  Friends  had  seven  schools,  wholly  under  its 
care  in  Delaware  county;  one  in  each  of  the  following  named  districts: 
Concord,  Darl^y,  Ilaverford,  Middletown,  Radnor,  Springfield,  and  Upper 
Chichester.  A  dwelling  had  been  built  in  Concord,  and  one  in  Darby, 
"for  the  accommodation  of  the  masters." 

In  the  following  years,  the  monthly  meetings,  as  shown  by  their  min- 
utes, maintained  a  constant  and  strict  supervision  of  their  schools,  and 
their  concern  in  them  seems  to  have  constantly  increased.  By  1827,  the 
year  in  which  the  Society  was  ruptured,  twelve  schools  had  been  estab- 
lished by  it  in  the  county,  and  judging  from  the  care  that  was  bestowed 
on  them,  I  would  say  that  they  must  have  been  in  very  good  condition. 
About  this  time,  the  school  in  Concord  occupied  a  house  of  two  stories, 
and  was  partially  graded.  After  the  division  of  the  society,  each  part  edu- 
cated its  own  children.  The  interest  of  either  part  did  not  abate  in  the 
work,  though  the  performance  of  it  was  rendered  more  difficult.  On  the 
establishment  of  the  public  school  system,  however,  the  public  schools 
gradually  superseded,  for  the  most  part,  those  of  the  Friends. 

The  two  l)ranches  of  the  Society  have  now  five  elementary  schools  in  the 
county — the  Orthodox  branch  has  three,  and  the  other,  two.  The  latter 
are  supported  mainly  by  special  endowments. 

In  1779,  the  condition  of  free  negroes  first  received  attention  from  the 
Society  of  Friends.  In  the  schooling  of  the  children  of  these  people,  the 
Society  took  an  active  interest.  A  joint  committee  of  the  monthly  meet- 
ings of  this  section,  having  the  matter  imder  consideration,  advised  that  a 
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subscription  be  made  as  occasion  may  require,  by  members  of  each  meeting, 
to  pay  for  the  schooling  of  the  chihlrenuf  free  negroes  and  to  assist  them 
in  things  necessary  for  their  going  to  school.  The  advice  was  accepted  and 
acted  on  by  the  meetings. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  women  have  served  on  the  school  committees 
of  Friends  for  many  years.  The  school  committee  of  Darby  monthly 
meeting  has  had  women  members  since  1820. 

AcnHeaiies,  Colleaes,  Ac. 

Christopher  Taylor,  an  eminent  Quaker  preacher,  established  a  school  in 
1()84  on  the  island  of  Tinicum,  for  the  instruction  of  youth  in  the  higher 
brandies  of  knowledge.  He  was  well  versed  in  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew, 
and  in  1()79,  he  published  his  "Compendium  Trium  Linguarium  "of  these 
languages.     He  died  in  1686. 

The  foundation  of  Haverford  College,  was  laid  by  the  "Haverford 
School  Association,''  which  was  incorporated  in  1833,  for  the  purpose  of 
affording  young  men  instruction  in  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences.  The 
association  was  allowed  an  annual  appropriation  of  $500  by  the  State, 
for  the  years  1838,  1839,  and  1840,  and  doubtless  for  the  whole  time,  the 
law  granting  State  aid  to  academies,  &c.,  was  in  force.  In  1856,  it  was 
authorized  by  the  Legislature  to  establish  and  maintain  a  college  with 
power  to  confer  such  degrees  as  were  conferred  by  other  colleges  in  the 
United  States.  The  buildings  of  the  college  consist  of  "the  old  college 
hall,"  built  in  1832-33;  the  astronomical  observatory,  in  1852;  the  chemi- 
cal laboratory  and  gymnasium,  in  1853 ;  the  alumni  hall  and  library, 
in  1863-04,  and  the  Barclay  hall,  in  1870-77.  "  The  Barclay  hall  is  a  beau- 
tiful edifice  of  granite,  two  hundred  and  twentj^  feet  b}^  fort}'  feet,  containing 
private  studies  and  dormitories  for  about  eighty  students."  "  They  are 
situated  on  a  lawn  of  about  sixty  acres,  tastefull}' laid  out,  and  beautifully 
adorned  with  a  great  varietj^  of  shade  trees  and  shrubbery."  The  college 
is  conducted  in  the  interest  of  the  Society  of  Friends  (Orthodox,)  yet  it 
will  admit  not  only  the  sons  of  Friends,  but  the  sons  of  others  also,  who 
are  willing  that  their  children  shall  be  educated  in  conformity  with  the 
principles  of  the  Society.  It  has  six  professors  and  a  comprehensive  course 
of  instruction.  The  Haverford  college  library  contains  seven  thousand 
one  hundred  and  fifty  volumes ;  that  of  the  Loganian  Society,  two  thousand 
tAvo  hundred  and  fifty ;  those  of  the  other  societies,  one  thousand  three 
hundred.  A  fund  has  been  established  by  friends  of  the  college,  for  the 
purpose  of  increasing  its  library.  It  is  abundantly  supi»lied  with  appa- 
ratus, <tc.  John  Gummere,  A.  M.,  and  Sanuu-l  J.  Cfumnu-re,  A.  M.,  were 
presidents  of  it.     At  present,  Thomas  Chase,  A.  AL,  is  its  president. 

One  of  the  most  successful  schools,  of  its  kind,  in  Delaware  county, 
was  the  •' Sharon  Fenuth'  Seminary."  This  scliool  was  located  in  Darby 
borough.  It  was  remarkably  woll  supitlied  with  apparatus.  John  Jaek- 
son  was  not  only  a  most  excellent  toaiher,  ItuL  he  was  also  a  distinguished 
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Quaker  preacher.  He  died  iu  1855.  The  buildings  of  the  seminary  are 
now  occupied  by  a  Catholic  institution. 

Yillanova  College.  This  college  is  conducted  by  the  "  Brothers  Her- 
mits of  St.  Augustine  of  Hippo,"  and  whose  president,  at  the  present  time, 
is  the  Very  Reverend  Thomas  C.  Middleton,  D.  D.,  0.  S.  K.  In  1841,  the 
Hermits  purchased  a  farm  of  one  hundred  and  ninety-eight  acres,  in 
Radnor  township,  "  for  the  purpose  of  founding  a  monastic  establishment 
and  college,  both  lay  and  ecclesiastical;"  and,  in  1842,  they  began  to 
receive  students  there  on  the  basis  that  they  should  partly  defra}'^  their 
expenses  in  the  college  by  manual  labor  on  the  farm.  This  plan,  however, 
did  not  prove  satisfactory,  and  in  the  following  year,  the  requirement  of 
manual  labor  was  abandoned.  The  maintenance  of  the  college  is  derived 
solely  from  the  tuition,  &c.  of  the  students,  ($300  each,  per  annum,  now,) 
and  from  the  labor  of  the  religious.  The  professors,  being  mainly  of  the 
order,  receive  no  salaries. 

In  1849,  the  college  was  chartered  by  the  Legislature,  and  authorized  to 
confer  degrees,  as  other  colleges.  Excepting  a  slight  interruption  in  1844, 
it  continued  in  successful  operation  until  1859,  when  it  was  compelled  to 
succumb,  in  consequence  of  the  fiuau.rial  distress?  of  the  country,  which 
culminated  in  that  year.  In  1865,  it  was  reopened,  and  since  had  a  good 
attendance  of  students  and  fair  prospects.  The  substantial  and  commo- 
dious buildings  occupied  by  it  are  admirablj'^  located,  and  are  surrounded 
by  a  beautiful  and  fertile  countr}-.  This  institution  has  a  valuable  library 
of  ten  thousand  volumes. 

A  boys'  boarding  school  was  established  in  the  borough  of  Media,  about 
the  year  1855,  by  the  Reverend  Samuel  Ga^'ley.  It  continued  in  operation 
until  the  death  of  its  founder.  , 

In  185G,  Reverend  James  H.  Barton  established  a  boarding  school  for 
boys  and  girls  at  Village  Green,  in  Aston  township.  After  a  few  years, 
he  was  succeeded  by  Reverend  Samuel  W.  Ilallowell,  who  maintained  the 
school  until  1808,  when  it  was  discontinued.  Mr.  Ilallowell  taught  a  pri- 
A-ate  school  in  Media,  for  some  time  previous  to  his  death,  which  occurred 
May  30,  1872. 

Brooke  Hnll  Female  Seminary. 

This  institution  was  founded  in  1850,  by  the  late  Honorable  H.  Jones 
Brooke,  in  honor  of  whom  it  was  named. 

It  has  always  been  a  church  school.  The  late  Right  Reverend  Alonzo 
Potter,  then  Bishop  of  the  Episcopal  Diocese  of  Pennsylvania,  gave  to  it  his 
patronage  and  influence.  He  spent  much  time  in  visits  to  it,  advising  with 
the  principal  upon  the  best  methods  of  teaching  and  discipline,  and  aided 
materially  in  planning  its  course  of  stud}',  which  is  a  comprehensive  one, 
and  equal  to  that  of  any  female  school  or  college  in  this  country. 

At  first  the  number  of  pupils  was  limited  to  forty,  but  in  1859,  an  addi- 
tion was  made  to  the  l)uilding,  and  the  number  was  increased  to  fifty. 
From  five  to  six  hundred  pupils  have  been  taught  iu  this  Seminary,  and 
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one  hundred  and  forty-nine  have  completed  the  course  of  study,  and  taken 
dii)l()inas. 

The  school  was  opened  the  Sth  day  of  April,  1850,  by  Miss  M.  L.  East- 
man, the  principal,  who  purchased  the  property  of  Mr.  Brooke  in  1859. 
It  is  not  incorporated,  and  is  for  boarding  scholars  only. 

In  185'2,  the  "Upland  Normal  Institute"  was  established.  Its  commo- 
dious building  was  erected  at  a  cost  of  $45,000.  The  purposes  of  its 
founder,  the  late  John  P.  Crozer,  were  "to  furnish  at  a  reduced  cost  a  com- 
pK^iensive,  thorough,  and  practical  e«lucation  for  business,  teaching,  col- 
lege, and  literary  and  professional  pursuits,"  and  thus  to  afford  any  one  of 
moderate  means  an  opportunit}*  of  obtaining  higher  instruction.  This 
noble  enterprise,  however,  at\er  a  few  j-ears  trial,  was  found  impracti- 
cable, and  was,  therefore,  abamloned. 

In  1868,  the  "Crozer  Theological  Seminary"  was  founded,  and  it  occu- 
pies the  building  and  grounds  formerly  occupied  by  the  institute.  This 
building  owes  its  existence  to  the  liberality  of  John  P.  Crozer  and  fiimily. 
It  is  under  the  charge  of  the  Baptists,  and  its  name  denotes  its  general 
purpose.  It  has  an  endowment  of  $230,000.  Its  faculty  consists  of  four 
professors,  and  its  average  number  of  students  per  3'ear  is  about  fift\'.  The 
library  of  the  seminarj'  consists  of  about  seven  thousand  volumes,  and  it 
is  valued  at  $25,000. 

"  The  Burd  Orphan  Asj-lum,  of  Saint  Stephen's  Church,"  is  a  beautiful 
and  costly  edifice.  It  is  located  in  Upper  Darby,  and  was  erected  in  1802, 
in  pursuance  of  the  last  will  and  testament  of  Eliza  Howard  Burd,  the 
widow  of  Edward  Shippen  Burd,  in  honor  of  whom  it  was  named.  The 
main  i)urpose  of  the  Asylum,  is  to  maintain  and  educate  the  female  orphan 
children,  who  have  been  baptized  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church. 
Its  endowment  is  munificent. 

Maplewood  InsUtule. 

This  school  is  pleasantly  located  at  Concordville,  in  Concord  township, 
and  was  established  by  Joseph  Shortlidge,  A.  M.,  its  present  principal, 
in  18G2.  It  was  incorporated  in  1870,  by  the  Legislature,  and  granted 
collegiate  powers. 

The  institution  has  a  large  amount  of  chemical  and  philosophical  appa- 
ratus, a  well  selected  library-,  and  a  learned  corjis  of  instructors.  It  is 
designed  for  students  of  both  sexes,  and  is  carefully  and  abh'  conducted. 
Many  of  its  former  students  are  now  successful  business  and  professional 
men. 

Swarllimorc  t'ollepe. 

This  corporation  was  chartered  in  1864, and  was  authorized  to  establish 
and  maintain  a  school  and  college,  for  the  purpose  of  imparting  to  both 
sexes  a  knowledge  of  the  various  branches  of  science,  literature,  and  the 
arts;  and  also  to  confer  degrees.  A  beautiful  site,  in  Springfield  town- 
ship, was  purchased,  and  a  large  and  imposing  edifice  erected  thereon.    In 
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1869,  the  institution  went  into  operation.  It  consists  of  a  preparatory 
school  and  a  college.  During  the  past  year,  there  were  one  hundred  and 
fortj^-seven  pupils  in  the  preparatory  school,  and  eighty  in  the  college. 
Its  experience  in  tlie  co-education  of  the  sexes  is  entirely  satisfactory. 
The  board  of  managers,  in  its  last  report,  reiterates  its  "continued  and 
unabated  confidence  in  the  system."  This  institution  is  under  the  control 
of  Friends,  and  in  the  management  of  it,  both  sexes  have  an  eiiual  share, 
the  board  of  managers  being  composed  of  an  equal  number  of  men  and 
women.  Its  teaching  force,  at  present,  consists  of  eight  professors,  of 
whom  two  are  women;  and  eleven  instructors,  of  whom  seven  are  women. 
Its  first  president  was  Edward  Parrish,  and  its  second  and  present  one, 
is  Edward  H.  Magill,  A.  M.  It  has  already  a  considerable  fund,  consisting 
of  trusts,  endowments,  and  scholarships,  and  it  is  well  supplied  with'  the 
usual  equipments  of  such  institutions.  It  has  also  a  library  of  about  three 
thousand  volumes. 

In  1805,  Helen  Ilotchkin  and  sister,  opened  a  day  and  boarding  school 
in  Marple  township.  This  school  averages  about  twenty  pupils  for  the 
year,  and  consists  of  both  boys  and  girls.  They  teach  the  usual  English 
branches,  and  Latin,  German,  French,  drawing  and  music. 

In  Upi)er  Darby,  at  Kelleyville,  there  is  a  i)arochial  school,  which  was 
established,  in  1869,  by  the  Catholic  Church  of  Saint  Charles,  of  the  same 
place.  This  school  averages,  for  the  year,  about  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  pupils,  and  is  usually  in  charge  of  three  teachers. 

In  the  fall  of  1872,  Anna  M.  Walter  opened  a  day-school  for  boys  and 
girls,  in  the  borough  of  Media.  This  school  has  been  well  patronized, 
and  is  still  in  successful  operation.  Miss  Walter  teaches  all  the  branches 
commonly  taught  in  the  higher  schools.  She  is  a  thorough,  earnest 
teacher. 

In  1874,  an  academy  for  boys  was  established  in  Media,  by  Swithin  C. 
Shortlidge,  A.  M.  It  has  been  very  successful,  and  has  had  large  patron- 
age. Its  members  come  from  nearly  all  parts  of  the  Union.  It  has  a  corps 
of  efficient  teachers,  and  is  well  equipped  with  ai)paratus.  The  building 
is  spacious  and  the  ground  sufficient. 

In  1876,  R.  Emma  IJond,  who  had  taught  successfully  in  the  public 
schools  for  several  years,  opened  a  private  school  in  Upper  Darbj'.  She 
at  once  established  a  promising  school. 

Pennsylvania  Training  School. 

This  institution  was  founded  in  1852.  At  first,  it  was  located  at  Ger- 
mantown,  and  was  under  the  care  and  management  of  James  B.  Richards. 
In  1856,  Mr.  Richards  resigned,  and  Doctor  Joseph  Parrish  became  its 
superintendent.  In  1857,  its  present  site,  near  Media,  Delaware  county, 
was  purchased,  and  soon  after  the  main  building  and  its  north  wing  were 
erected  thereon.  In  1859,  the  school  was  removed  from  Germantown  to 
this  place.     In  1861,  the  south  wing  was  added  to  the  main  building.     In 
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1870,  another  large  building  was  erected,  but  apart  from  the  other^^.  The 
Legislature  has  aided  the  institution  in  tlie  purchase  of  land,  and  in  the 
erection  of  buildings,  by  liberal  appropriations,  and  from  time  to  time  in- 
creaseil  the  number  of  State  beneficiaries  in  it,  from  twenty  to  one  liun- 
dred.  Private  benevolence  has  also  aided  it  liberally.  The  number  of  its 
pupils,  September  30,  1S76,  was  two  hundred  and  thirty -three,  of  which 
number  one  hundred  and  seventeen  were  supported,  partly  or  wholly,  by 
the  State  of  rennsylvania,  twenty-nine  by  New  Jersey,  two  by  Delaware, 
thirteen  b^-  Philadelphia,  five  b}-  the  "free  fund,"  and  sixty-seven  by 
parents  and  guardians. 

'•The  object  of  the  institution  is  to  furnish,  through  the  sciiool-room, 
calisthenium,  workshop,  domestic  service,  and  light  out-door  labor,  moral 
and  ph^'sical  improvement  of  youth  who  are  so  deficient  in  mind,  or  have 
such  marked  eccentricities  of  intellect,  or  such  perversion  of  habits  as  to 
deprive  them  of  the  benefit  of  other  educational  institutions  or  ordinarj^ 
methods  of  instruction."  Doctor  A.  L.  Elwyn  is  president  of  its  board 
of  directors,  and  Doctor  I.  N.  Kerlin  is  its  superintendent. 

Delaware  County  Institute  of  Science. 

•  This  institution  was  organized  on  the  ilst  of  September,  1833,  by  an 
association  of  only  five  individuals.  "  The  object  of  the  association  was 
to  promote  the  study  and  general  ditt'usion  of  knowledge,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  museum."  In  1836,  the  number  of  its  members  having  in- 
creased, a  charter  was  obtained,  and  in  1837  a  hall  was  built  and  occupied 
by  it  for  thirty  years.  Since  1867,  it  has  occupied  its  new  hall  in  the 
borough  of  Media.  It  holds  regular  monthly  meetings,  which  are  both 
interesting  and  instructive.  The  number  of  its  members  now  is  about  two 
hundred.  Doctor  George  Smith  was  one  of  its  original  members,  and  he 
has  been  its  presiding  oflScer  from  its  first  organization.  The  librar}-  of 
the  institute  contains  about  two  thousand  volumes,  and  its  museum  an 
extensive  collection  of  very  interesting  curiosities. 

The  Darbv  Library  Company  was  organized  March  10,  1743,  and  was 
originally  composed  of  twenty  members.  Its  library  contains  ajDout  four 
thousand  volumes,  and  is  located  in  Darby  borough. 

Of  literary  societies,  Delaware  county  has  a  considerable  number,  but  I 
have  no  space  in  this  sketch  for  their  history.  These  societies  hold  their 
meetings,  generally,  during  the  winter  season,  and,  where  i)roperly  con- 
ducted, they  have  had  a  good  influence  on  their  respective  members  and 
neighborhoods. 
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ELK  COUNTY— Geo.  R.  Dixon. 

The  following  is  only  an  abbreviation  of  the  sketch  first  sent  to  the 
Department : 

Elk  county  was  formed  April  18,  1843,  and  is  now  composed  of  ten 
townships,  and  one  borough. 

Benezette. 

Bcnezctte  is  first  on  the  list.  It  was  settled  near  Medoc  run,  we  are 
informed,  about  1812  or  1813,  by  Leonard  Morey  and  others,  and  be- 
longed to  Clearfield  county.  This  township  derived  its  name  from  the 
memorable  Anthony  Benezette,  the  French  Protestant  refugee.  The 
first  school  taught  within  the  present  limits  of  Elk  countj'  was  at  Medix 
run,  now  in  Benezette  township,  in  the  year  1821.  The  pupils  assembled 
in  one  room  of  a  log  dwelling-house  of  two  small  apartments,  the  other 
room  being  occupied  by  a  family,  at  the  same  time. 

Ceiihas  Morey  (a  brother  of  the  well  known  Erasmus  Morey,  of  Bene- 
zette.) was  the  old-time  master,  who  held  the  pedagogic  sway.  All  honor 
to  his  memory — and,  as  the  years  slip  down  the  grooves  of  time,  may  the* 
name  of  Cephas  Morey,  the  pioneer  teacher  of  the  county  of  Elk,  shine 
out  with  deepening  luster,  as  it  stands  at  the  head  of  an  ever-lenghtening 
roll  of  names  of  youths'  instructors. 

The  amount  of  his  wages  depended  upon  the  number  of  pupils  in  attend- 
ance, as  each  pupil  paid  two  dollars  per  quarter.  That  his  rod  was  law, 
we  doubt  not,  for  of  "ye  oldenne  tymme"  they  say: 

"No  babbling  then  was  suffered  in  our  schools; 
The  scholar's  test  was  silence." 

The  first  school  directors  (after  the  formation  of  the  county)  were  elected 
in  1845.  Their  names  were  as  follows:  William  Bogar,  John  Murray,  R. 
C.  Winslow,  Simpson  Johnson,  San  Overturf,  and  Thew  Johnson. 

There  are  now  five  school  houses  in  Benezette,  and  they  are  in  good  con- 
dition, except  that  the  one  at  Dent's  Run  needs  a  slight  repairing.  An 
excellent  building,  which  was  well  furnished,  was  erected  for  the  school  at 
Medoc  Run  during  the  summer  of  1876.  It  is  the  third  one  erected  on 
that  spot.  The  text-books  were  of  an  extensive  variety,  but  last  spring, 
through  the  efi'orts  of  persons  who  felt  that  much  valuable  force  and  time 
were  shamefully  wasted  under  such  a  regime,  a  first-class  series  was  ar- 
ranged for  the  district.  We  are  no  prophet,  neither  are  we  the  son  of  a 
prophet,  but  we  know  that  the  schools  will  be  far  better  than  they  were. 
We  do  most  earnestly  believe  that  the  school  interests  of  Benezette  are  in 
good  hands,  and  that  they  will  prosper  in  every  particular. 

Denzinger. 

Benzinger  township  was  settled  by  Germans,  from  Philadelphia  and 
Baltimore,  in  the  year  1842.     It  derived  its  name  from  Colonel  Matthias 
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Benzinger,  of  Baltimore,  who  was  at  one  time  part  owner  of  the  lands. 
The  first  school  opened  for  this  settlement  was  a  parochial  school,  about 
the  3ear  1845,  and  it  was  taught  by  Brothers  Joseph  and  Xavernis,  two 
lay  members  of  the  Order  of  the  Redemptorist.  In  the  autumn  of  1846, 
or  in  the  spring  of  1847,  the  first  public  school  was  opened  for  the  town- 
ship of  Benzinger,  on  the  old  church  place,  near  where  the  priory  now 
stands.  Mr.  Frederick  Clarinaar  was  employed  as  the  first  teacher,  which 
position  he  filled  for  two  3-ears.  The  first  school  directors  for  this  dis- 
trict-were elected  in  1846,  and  were,  according  to  the  records,  Adam  YoU- 
mer,  Louis  Yollmer,  F.  I.  Keller,  Francis  Schmitt,  Valentine  Muller,  and 
B.  Weidenboenier. 

There  are  now  eight  school-buildings  in  Benzinger.  Five  of  these 
buildings  are  in  good  condition,  and  supplied  with  approved  furniture.  The 
books  are  well  arranged,  and  in  no  other  district  in  the  county  is  writing 
so  generally,  and  so  thoroughl}-,  taught  as  it  is  in  this.  The  teachers  are, 
in  most  cases,  persons  of  experience,  some  of  whom  have  attended  St. 
Vincent's  College,  others  the  Benedictine  Academy,  at  St.  Mary's,  and  all 
are  faithful,  earnest,  and  true. 

The  directors  are  particularly  faithful.  For  example  :  A  delegation  of 
them  visit  each  school  monthly,  which  example  is  worthy'  of  emulation  by 
the  school  boards  throughout  the  State.  German  is  taught  to  some  ex- 
tent, but  not  to  the  exclusion  of  English. 

Fox. 

This  township  derived  its  name  from  Samuel  M.  Fox.  to  whom  much 
of  the  land  in  that  vicinity  was  patented.  The  first  settlement  within  the 
boundaries  of  Elk  was  made  by  Amos  Davis,  in  Fox  township,  near  the 
present  village  of  Farley,  between  180T  and  1810.  The  first  school  of 
this  district  was  held  in  Irishtown,in  1823,  and  the  j'outhful  minds  there 
assembled  were  taught  by  William  Hoyt,  M.  D.  The  school-house  was  a 
small  log-building,  with  clap-board  roof,  and  large  fire-place.  The  furni- 
ture consisted  of  long  benches,  without  backs,  (the  children  had  backs  in 
those  dajs.)     The  teacher  was  paid  by  subscription. 

At  a  meeting  held  at  the  house  of  John  Kyler,  in  1834,  the  first  school 
directors  of  Fox  township  were  elected.  Their  names  were  as  follows  : 
Nathaniel  Hyatt,  William  Hoyt,  Uriah  Rogers,  senior,  Chauncey  Brock- 
way,  senior,  Peter  Thomson,  and  Jacob  Tavlor.  Mr.  H^-att  was  chosen 
president  of  the  board  ;  Mr.  Hoyt,  secretary;  Mr.  Rogers,  delegate,  and 
Mr.  Brockwa}',  treasurer. 

The  schools  of  Fox,  eleven  in  number,  are  in  good  condition.  The 
books  are  uniform  throughout,  and  well  graded,  which  arrangement  was 
made  last  year.  The  school  buildings  are,  with  about  two  exceptions, 
large  and  good.  The  one  at  Centreville  is  particularly  fine.  Equipped, 
as  the  schools  are  now,  with  good  books,  good  buildings,  and  goo<l  teach- 
ers,  superv'ised    by   an    energetic   school    board,   and    deeply   interested 
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parents,  and  surrounded  by  a  lively  educational  sentiment,  vre  most  hope- 
fully bespeak  for  them  a  cheering  futnre. 

Highland. 

The  township  of  Highland  was  formed  in  the  year  1850.  and  derived  its 
name  from  its  natural  loeatiou,  it  being  high  land.  The  first  settlement 
is  said  to  have  been  made  by  Mr.  Samuel  Elithorpe,  about  1835,  where 
Spring  creek  crosses  the  Warren  road.  About  1850,  Mr.  Charles  Stubbs, 
from  Pittsburg,  and  the  late  Thomas  Campltell,  from  Philadelphia,  moved 
in  and  commenced  clearing  awa}'  the  dense  forests.  These  hardy  and 
brave  pioneers  were  alive  to  the  necessity  of  providing  for  the  education 
of  their  children,  and  in  1860,  the  present  commodious  and  comfortable 
school-house  was  built.  It  was  pleasantly  located,  and  its  furniture  is  of 
an  api)roved  character.  The  first  sciiool  was  tauglit  by  L.  S.  Hou<-k,  in 
1861,  who  received  twenty-seven  dollars  per  month,  for  a  term  of  five 
months.  Emily  0.  Weed,  Jane  McMullen,  J.  Burlingame,  Miss  Grey.  II. 
B.  Meftert,  and  others,  followed.  The  first  election  was  held  in  18G0.  when 
Thomas  Campbell,  Charles  Stubbs,  William  Stubbs,  Levi  Elithorpe, 
Thomas  Townley,  and  George  Smitli,  were  elected  school  directors,  each 
receiving  eight  votes.  Four  of  those  first  named  have  served  the  sciiool 
interests  in  the  capacity  of  directors  much  of  the  time  since.  One  year 
ago,  the  important  question  of  adopting  a  uniform  and  gra<led  series  of 
text-books,  came  up  for  agitation,  whereupon,  the  board  passed  a  resolu- 
tion tliat  the  change  at  once  should  be  made,  and  the  unifurmit3'  secured. 
Hiirhland  is  rapidly  being  settled,  and,  that  the  school  interests  may  grow 
with  the  settlement,  and  continue  in  good,  earnest,  faithful  hands,  there  is 
every  reason  to  encourage  a  hope. 

Horton. 

This  township  was  formed  August  15,  1867,  and  the  above  name  was 
given  it  in  honor  of  Honorable  Isaac  Horton,  an  early  settler,  and  his  de- 
scendants. The  vicinity  of  Brandy  Camp  was  first  occupied,  and  at  Brandy 
Camp,  about  the  j-ear  1826,  the  first  school-house  was  built.  It  was  a 
genuine  old-time  structure,  being  made  of  hewn  logs.  The  ceiling  was 
low,  and  the  windows  small  and  few.  The  furniture  corresponded  well  with 
the  building,  as  the  benches  were  long,  without  backs,  and  were  high  up 
on  pegs,  that  the  feet  of  the  children  might  ^'•hang  off."  The  inevitable 
fire-place  was  there,  with  its  great  back-log  and  huge  hand-spike  poker. 
The  first  school  was  held  in  the  building  described  in  1826,  and  the  person 
who  sei-ved  as  presiding  genius  was  Miss  Olive  Brockway,  a  daughter  of  a 
prominent  settler.  The  wages  paid  were  about  one  dollar  per  week,  and  the 
school  term  was  short.  The  first  school  directors  of  this  township  were 
S.  A.  Olmstead,  0.  P.  Kelts,  C.  A.  Wilcox,  J.  C.  McAllister,  J.  S.  Cham- 
berlain, and  D.  C.  Oyster,  who  were  elected  in  1868.  There  are  now  six 
school-bouses  in  the  township,  and  are  all  in  good  condition,  except  the 
one  at  Brandy  Camp.    The  text-books  are  not  altogether  uniform,  but  nearly 
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so.     We  think  all  the  schools  arc  supplied  with  outline  maps,  glolx's,  and 
blackboards,  except  the  one  on  tlu!  mountain,  which  has  blackboards  oidy. 

Jay. 

This  township  derived  its  name  (Vom  Honorable  John  Jny.  In  the  spring 
of  1814,  AV'illiaui  Harding  made  the  first  settlement  in  this  district,  l)elow 
the  spot  whei-e  the  village  of  Caledonia  is  now  located.  Cai)tain  Potter 
Goft'was  the  first  teacher,  within  the  present  boundaries  of  the  townshi]), 
who  bid  the  youth  to  stoop  and  drink  of  wisdom's  rill.  lie,  unlike  many 
of  tlie  teachers  of  that  early  day,  was  liberally  educated.  The  date  of  his 
teaching,  was  1822,  and  the  ))lace  a  log  school-house,  on  the  turnpike,  near 
the  Pearsall  farm  (now  A.  K.  Goff's,)  and  not  far  from  the  Baptist  church. 
About  1830,  the  old  pine  school-house,  of  very  many  pleasing  and  historic 
reminiscences,  was  erected,  and  the  mouldering  ruins  of  its  former  greatness, 
may  still  be  seen  at  the  crossing  of  the  Ridge  road  and  the  road  to  Spring 
run. 

On  the  lOtli  of  September,  in  the  year  1834,  the  first  school  directors, 
under  the  free  school  system,  were  elected  at  the  house  of  Ilezekiah  AVarner, 
in  Caledonia.  Gould  R.  Iloyt,  Abijah  B.  Weed,  Hezekiah  Warner,  Potter 
Goff,  Erasmus  Morey,  and  Charles  Mead,  were  chosen  at  this  election  to 
be  the  guardians  of  the  school  interests. 

On  September  20,  1834,  the  said  directors  met  at  the  house  of  Heze- 
kiah Warner,  and  organized  the  first  school  board.  Hezekiah  Warner  was 
elected  president,  Gould  R.  Hoyt,  treasurer,  and  Potter  Goff,  secretary. 
At  the  same  meeting  Potter  Goff  was  appointed  to  represent  Jay  township 
in  a  joint  convention  of  county  commissioners  and  delegates,  to  be  held  in 
Clearfield  town,  Clearfield  county,  the  first  Monday  in  November,  as  re- 
quired by  an  act  of  Assembly,  passed  April  1,  1834. 

The  first  male  teachers,  after  the  introduction  of  the  school  system,  were 
E.  T.  Golf,  Freeman  Lamb,  Noah  Kinkade,and  others,at  a  salarj^  of  about 
ten  dollars  per  month.  The  female  teachers  were  Julia  Mead,  Lydia  Kin- 
kade,  Margaret  McBrien,  Mary  Macumber,  Hannah  Brockway,  and  others, 
at  a  salary  of  about  one  dollar  per  week,  and  always  boarding  around  with 
the  pupils. 

The  history  of  education  in  Jay  has  many  pleasant  features.  The  ]>eo- 
ple  have  loved  the  public  schools,  and  have  made  many  sacrifices  to  sustain 
them.  The  free  school  system  was  readily  adopted,  and  also  whatever 
amendment  to  the  school  law  that  was  made  for  the  strengthening  of  the 
system.  We  are  now  reaping  the  fruits  of  the  well-directed  efforts  of  those 
old  i»ioneers,  and  it  becomes  us  to  uncover  our  heads  and  revere  their 
memory.  Tlie  present  school-houses  in  Jay,  five  in  number,  are  in  a  very 
good  condition.  The  one  at  Caledonia,  without  exception,  is  tlic  most 
beautiful  school-house  in  tlie  county.  The  text-books  are  well  arranged, 
the  school  term  is  of  good  length,  and  the  teachers  faithful  and  competent. 
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Jones. 

The  township  of  Jones  was  formed  at  the  time  of  tlie  organization  of 
Elk  county.  It  derived  its  name  from  Mr.  Andrew  M.  Jones,  who,  at 
one  time,  in  the  early  history  of  this  vicinity,  owned  nearly  all  the  land 
now  in  this  township.  The  first  settler  was  Eliplit  Covil,  who  began  his 
improvements  and  erected  a  log-house  in  1836.  The  first  school  directors 
were  II.  W.  Brown,  Ebenezer  Lee,  Ira  Wescott,  J.  Montgomery,  Jacob 
Meffert,  and  J.  W.  Blake,  who  were  elected  February  27,  1844.  There  were 
but  two  school-houses  in  this  vicinity  at  the  time  of  the  organization  of  the 
district — one  a  stone  structure,  built  in  1843,  on  the  Smothport  and  Miles- 
burg  turnpike  near  the  north  line  of  Elk  county  ;  the  other,  a  cheaj)  frame 
building,  at  the  juncture  of  said  turnpike  and  the  road  to  St.  Mary's,  erected 
in  1842.  The  first  school  was  tauglit  in  the  latter  in  1842,  by  Peter  Hardy, 
who  is  said  to  have  been  very  eccentric.  Sibyl  Beckwith,  of  Bunker  Hill, 
succeeded  Mr.  Hardy,  and  was  the  first  to  teacli  after  the  formation  of  the 
district.  Octavia  Ilawins,  J.  Burlingame,  Clarissa  Warner,  Mary  Warner, 
Mary  Fall,  Amanda  II.  Mirriam,  (now  Mrs.  J.  L.  Brown,)  E.  Burlingame, 
and  Miss  Walters,  followed  as  teachers  at  this  place.  This  house  was  dis- 
posed of  in  1857.  The  stone-house  was  used  but  little.  Olive  J.  Brown, 
J.  Burlingame,  and  others,  were  teachers  here.  The  house  still  stands  as 
a  monument  of  the  folly  of  the  projectors.  A  log-house  was  built  at  the 
junction  of  the  Milesburg  and  Smethport  turnpike,  and  the  road  to  the 
"Sweet  place,"  in  the  summer  of  1846.  The  teachers  here  wore  Churissa 
Warner,  Emma  J.  Howard,  Miss  Brown,  (now  Mrs.  Chapin,  of  Ridgway,) 
Miss  Mulburg,  and  Miss  Scull.  The  Weidert  school-house  was  erected  in 
1858,  and  G.  R.  Allen,  a  brother  of  the  well  known  Professor  F.  A.  Allen, 
was  the  first  teacher.  J.  L.  Brown,  and  others,  followed.  A  stone-liouse 
was  erected,  in  1856,  near  the  Warner  place,  but  was  soon  abandoned. 
During  the  winter  of  1859  and  1860  the  first  school-house  at  Wilcox  was 
built,  and  Miss  Matilda  Hoi'ton  was  the  first  teacher. 

This  house  was  sold  in  1870.  The  present  beautiful  and  commodious 
school-building  at  Wilcox  was  begun  in  1868  and  completed  in  1873.  It 
has  four  large  rooms,  which  are  well  arranged,  and  it  is  handsomely  lo- 
cated at  the  head  of  Clarion  street,  and  its  cost  was  $4,500.  The  furniture 
is  of  an  approved  character,  and  the  apparatus  is  good.  A  large  and 
clear-sounding  bell  hangs  in  the  belfry,  and  the  main  room  of  the  building 
is  furnished  with  an  organ.  The  grounds  are  well  graded  and  ample, 
containing  shade  trees,  and  surrounded  by  a  fence  both  substantial  and 
ajjpropriate.  The  Market  street  school-house  was  built  in  1861,  and  cost 
$600.  Jeremiah  Burlingame  taught  the  first  school  held  in  it,  in  1861. 
The  school-buildings  in  this  district,  three  in  number,  are  in  first-class 
condition,  and  the  text-books,  though  not  uniform  throughout,  are  quite 
well  arranged.  The  teachers,  five  in  number,  are  faithful,  the  directors 
vigilant,  and  the  people  determined. 
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MUUtonc. 

TIk'  first  settlement  within  tlie  present  boundaries  of  Millstone  town- 
ship was  made  by  John  Wynkoop,  in  the  year  1827,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
little  mountain  stream  known  as  the  Wynkoop  run.  This  brook  dances 
merrily  along  down  through  one  of  the  grandest  and  most  picturesque 
mountain  canons  in  western  Pennsylvania.  This  township  is  said  to  have 
been  named  Millstone,  in  honor  of  a  beautiful  stream  of  water  bearing  that 
appellation,  which  flows  into  the  Clarion  river  at  Millstone  village. 

The  school  law  was  well  received  here,  for  the  same  year  that  it  was 
passed,  1834,  the  directors  erected*  a  school-house,  with  an  earnest  view  to 
the  culture  of  the  children.  Another  was  built  in  1835,  and  a  third  in 
1847.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  they  were  buildings  of  the  earlier  days, 
and  situated  in  the  howling  wilderness,  far  from  the  bus}'  haunts  of  men. 
The  first  teachers,  of  which  there  is  any  knowledge  within  our  reach,  were 
Mr.  Sweet  and  daughter,  Annie  McCormick,  Maggie  Clements,  and  others. 
The  wages  paid,  from  1834  to  18G1,  were  from  eight  to  ten  dollars  per 
month,  and  the  school  term  was  about  four  months  in  length.  The  wages, 
from  ISGl  to  1870,  were  about  twent3'-five  dollars  per  month,  and  the 
school  term  was  from  four  to  six  mouths,  and  from  1870  to  the  present, 
the  wages  have  been  about  thirty-five  dollars  per  month,  and  the  school 
term  about  eight  months  in  length.  There  are  now  four  school-houses  in 
Millstone,  three  of  which  are  first-class,  and  the  fourth  answers  the  pur- 
pose well.  The  one  at  Mr.  Donahey's  was  built  in  1863  ;  the  one  at  Mill- 
stone in  1868  ;  and  the  other  two  in  1872,  The  text-books  are  good  and 
uniform.  The  school  apparatus  is  excellent,  consisting  of  maps,  charts, 
glolx's,  and  blackboards. 

The  character  and  dress  of  the  school-rooms,  indicate  an  atmosphere  of 
edui-ntional  fervor  and  enterprise.  Would  that  it  might  spread  like  a 
contagion  throughout  the  county.  According  to  the  Forest  county  records, 
(Millstone  formerlj'  belonged  to  Forest  county,)  the  first  election  in  Mill- 
stone, after  it  became  an  election  district,  was  held  February  27,  1857,  at 
which  L.  C.  Wynkoop,  George  Crispin,  and  James  McXeal,  were  elected 
school  directors.  Wynkoop  and  Crispin  each  received  seven  votes,  and 
McNeal  two  votes.  The  first  directors  elected,  after  Millstone  was  added 
to  Elk,  were  John  Moore  and  William  Kelly.  The  school  intert'sts  have 
grown  with  the  growth  of  Millstone,  have  strengthenetl  with  her  strength, 
and  we  rejoice  and  are  glad,  that  the  teachers  are  so  earnest,  the  directors 
so  watchful,  and  the  people  so  zealous. 

RIdgway. 

This  township  derived  its  name  from  Jacob  Ridgwa}',  of  Philadelphia, 
who,  at  an  early  period,  owned  a  large  tract  of  land  in  its  present  territory 
and  vicinitj'.  The  first  settlement  was  made  b}'  David  Johnson,  of  Salem 
county.  New  Jersey,  at  the  place  now  called  Johnsonburg,  in  honor  of  its 
founder. 
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Tlio  first  school  was  held  in  the  year  ISiG,  in  a  doiihle  log  dwelling 
house,  owned  and  occupied  by  Mr.  Gallagher,  above  mentioned,  wliich  house 
was  located  on  Elk  creek,  at  the  village  of  Ridgway.  There  were  three 
families  in  the  settlement  at  the  time,  and  the  fact  that  they  started  a  school 
immediately,  speaks  plainly  the  great  value  at  which  they  hold  the  culture 
of  their  children.  The  building  was  partitioned  by  suspending  bed-quilts 
from  the  ceilings,  which  imrtitions  certainly  had  their  advantages  as  well 
as  disadvantages.  The  memorable  teacher,  who  here  guided  the  little  flock 
in  wisdom's  ways,  was  Miss  Hannah  Gilbert,  a  sister  of  Mrs.  Gallagher. 
It  was  a  subscription  school,  and  the  wages  about  seventy  cents  per  week. 
The  text-books  were  very  few  and  often  read.  The  ink  avus  of  home  manu- 
facture, and  the  pens  were  calculated  to  inspire  lofty  thoughts,  for  they 
were  made  of  the  plucked  pinions  of  the  birds  of  flight.  The  next  schools 
were  held  also  in  private  dwellings,  in  what  is  known  as  the  old  red  house, 
for  instance,  and  the  teachers  were  Ann  Berry,  Betsy  Gyant,  and  others. 
The  first  school-house  was  built  in  1834,  immediately  on  the  adoption  of 
the  common  school  s^'stem,  and  it  was  situated  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Clarion  river,  near  Judge  Dickinson's  residence.  It  is  said  that  Miss  Betsy 
H3^att  was  about  the  first  teacher  who  held  pedagogic  sway  therein.  The 
second  school-building  was  erected  a  little  prior  to  1840,  and  was  located 
also  on  the  west  side  of  the  Clarion,  not  far  from  the  first  one.  This  was  a 
large  building  for  a  graded  school. 

In  1 870,  the  third  school-house  at  Ridgway  village,  and  the  largest  in  the 
county,  was  erected  on  South  street.  It  has  five  commodious  rooms,  four 
of  which  are  used  by  the  schools,  and  the  fifth  by  the  directors.  The  fur- 
niture is  good,  consisting  of  a  large  bell,  an  organ,  which  was  procured 
through  the  efibrts  of  the  pupils,  patent  desks,  excellent  and  extensive 
blackboards,  maps,  charts,  and  an  eight-day  clock. 

The  grounds  are  supplied  with  shade  trees,  large  out-house,  hydrant, 
&c.,  and  are  neatly  fenced.  The  first  teachers  here,  were  L.  D.  Rockwell, 
principal,  and  Miss  Addie  P.  Tajdor,  assistant.  The  school-building  at 
Daguscahonda  was  erected  in  1875,  and  Miss  Terwilliger  was  the  first 
teacher.  The  new  one,  at  Wilmarth,  to  take  the  place  of  a  worn  out  struc- 
ture, was  built  in  1875,  and  J.  E.  Ilewett  taught  in  it  the  first  school.  In 
1870,  three  new  ones  were  built  and  located  respectively',  at  Grantville, 
Gardner's,  and  Whistletown.  Reverend  I.  Brenneman  taught  first  at 
Grantville ;  Eber  Card,  in  the  yiew  building  at  Gardner's,  and  Lizzie  Mil- 
lin,  at  AVhistletown.  A  school  at  Laurel  Mill  has  been  held  for  years  in 
a  dwelling-house,  but  was  abandoned  in  1876;  and  in  a  store  loft,  at  "Whis- 
tletown, one  was  held  for  some  time.  The  new  school-house,  at  Gardner's, 
took  the  place  of  an  old  one,  that  had  fallen  a  victim  to  the  jack-knives  of 
boys'  and  time's  destroying  tooth.  Ridgway  township  was  formed  at  the 
organization  of  the  county,  in  1843,  and  in  1844,  its  first  election  was 
held.  At  this  election,  its  first  school  directors  were  elected,  who  were, 
James  Crow,  George  Dickinson,  James  Gallagher,  David  Thayer,  John 
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Cobb,  and  Jesse  Cady.  We  would  not  pronounce  any  undue  eulogy  upon 
any  person  or  system,  but  we  wisli  to  say,  that  we  firmly  believe  that  the 
school  interests  of  Ridgway  have  ever  been,  and  are  still  in  good  hands. 
The  directors  are  men  of  liberal  views,  and  watch  their  school  trusts  with 
jealous  eye.  The  i)eople  are  deeply  interested  in  the  schools,  and  pay 
heavy  taxes  for  their  suppoit.  The  text-books  are  nearly  uniform,  and, 
in  short,  we  cannot  close  without  the  remark,  that  the  rising  generation  is 
furnished  with  excellent  e<lucational  facilities;  and,  our  earnest  hope  is, 
that  these  facilities  may  be  so  appreciated  and  improved,  that  the  youti), 
when  grown  to  maturer  years,  may  have  no  regrets  in  that  regard. 

Spriii!>  Creek. 

This  district  was  formed  from  a  part  of  Ridgway,  in  1840,  and  was  called 
Spring  Creek,  in  honor  of  a  large  and  beautiful  stream  of  water  bearing 
that  name,  and  which  flows  through  its  territory.  The  honor  of  making 
the  first  settlements,  belongs  to  Mr.  Sowers,  who  made  an  improvement  on 
Maxwell  run,  and  Mr.  Philip  Clover,  who  began  operations  at  the  mouth 
of  Spring  creek.  These  openings  were  made  in  1831  or  1832.  In  1840,  a 
small,  low  frame-building  was  erected  near  the  mouth  of  Spring  creek,  for 
a  school-house.  This  was  the  first  one  within  the  present  limits  of  the 
township,  and,  although  the  furniture  was  primitive  in  style,  yet  it  might 
be  considered  a  fair  specimen  for  that  day  and  place.  John  Knox  was  the 
first  teacher,  evidently,  not  the  Jolin  Knox  of  Scotland's  early  history, 
for  it  is  recorded  of  this  John,  that  his  knocks  were  mild.  In  1840,  a  small 
subscription  school  was  taught  in  the  house  of  George  Rhines,  at  Maxwell 
run,  by  Miss  Clements,  from  Brookville.  In  1852,  a  public  school  was 
opened  by  the  directors  at  Arroyo,  and  kept  in  an  old  loft,  over  a  build- 
ing, used  for  shoeing  oxen,  and  also  in  the  house  of  Thomas  Irwin.  Miss 
Thorn  was  the  teacher  over  the  blacksmith  shop.  From  that  date,  to  the 
present,  the  schools  have  been  growing  in  number  and  importance,  and 
have  been  kept  open  from  six  to  eight  months  each  year.  There  are  now 
five  school-buildings,  costing  from  five  hundred  to  seven  hundred  dollars 
each.  Much  progress  has  been  made.  One  great  drawback,  which  had 
been  endured  for  a  long  time,  was  the  almost  unlimited  diversity  of  text- 
books, caused  by  an  ever-changing  ]>opulation.  Last  year,  the  evil  was  re- 
moved, and  it  is  now  a  pleasant  task  to  visit  the  schools.  They  are  well 
supplied  with  a  uniformity  of  books,  maps,  charts,  globes,  and  othei-  ajijia- 
ratus.  It  isbut  just  to  say,  that  tiie  most  of  the  credit  of  the  advancement  in 
educational  matters,  is  due  to  the  noble  army  of  teachers,  numbering  about 
one  hundred,  who,  coming  from  distant  parts  of  the  country,  into  an  almost 
unbroken  wilderness,  underwi-nt  many  hardships  in  crossing  turbulent 
streams,  scaling  clitfs,  and  wading  great  depths  of  snow.  Of  these  valiant 
ones,  we  cannot  speak  too  highly,  for  they  have  built  up,  at  much  cost,  tliat 
which  we  now  reap  the  benefit  of.  The  first  directors  were  Job  P.  Paine, 
17  ScuooL  Report. 
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James  Crow,  and  George  Rhines,  who  were  elected  in  18-46.     There  is  at 
present,  much  educational  zeal  in  Spring  Creek,  and  the  signs  are  favorable. 

St.  Mary'!)  Borough. 

The.  borough  of  St.  Mar)''s  was  incorporated  in  the  year  1848,  and  the 
derivation  of  its  name  is  plainly  significant.  There  is  now  one  large  brick 
school-building  in  St.  Mary's,  which  was  erected  about  1867,  at  a  cost  of 
$4,000.  It  is  the  only  brick  school-building  in  the  county.  In  1875,  it  was 
partitioned  so  as  to  make  four  departments,  and  it  is  capable  of  accommo- 
dating about  two  hundred  pupils.  The  schools,  four  in  number,  are  in 
good  condition,  and  are  graded.  The  text-books  are  uniform,  and  of  ex- 
cellent character.  German  is  taught  to  some  extent,  but  it  is  a  branch 
purely  elective  on  the  part  of  parents  and  pupils.  The  teachers  are  ear- 
nest and  faithful.  These  schools  are  under  the  close  scrutiny  of  the  di- 
rectors, who  make  monthly  visits  to  each  room.  The  academy  and  con- 
vent were  founded  by  Mother  Theresia  Ripp,  who,  in  company  with  two 
other  Benedictine  sisters,  came  from  Eehstadt,  Bavaria,  to  St.  Mar3'''s,  about 
the  year  1852.  They  at  first  occupied  the  old  frame  building,  which  had 
been  used  as  a  temporary  church,  and  in  later  3'ears  as  a  priory,  and  which 
was  located  near  the  present  new  priory.  These  sisters,  in  the  meantime, 
attached  their  convent  to  the  large  stone  church,  and  afterwards  added  a 
wing  for  the  academy,  where  it  now  stands.  This  academy  is  well  known, 
and  its  reputation  is  good.  Its  graduates  are  among  our  teachers,  and  it 
has  done  much  for  our  public  schools,  especially  in  Benzinger  township. 
The  first  school  directors,  according  to  the  county  records,  were  Bernard 
Eckel,  John  Bustch,  and  Francis  Weis,  elected  in  1857. 


ERIE  COUNTY.— C.  C.  Taylor. 

Earnest  and  diligent  research  fails  to  develop  any  record  or  perpetua- 
tion of  pioneer  education  in  this  county. 

Historical  records  and  sketches  are  to  be  found,  that  are  rife  with  thrill- 
ing incidents  counected  with  the  early  settlement  of  the  count}';  but  what 
provisions  those  sturdy  pioneers  made  for  the  schooling  of  their  children, 
is,  to  a  great  extent,  lost  sight  of.  It  can  only  be  gleaned  in  a  fragment- 
ary way,  from  the  memories  of  our  oldest  citizens. 

It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  how  many  schools  were  in  operation  in  the 
county,  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  free  school  system,  in  1834. 
With  the  exceptions  of  Erie  and  Waterford  Academies,  they  were  all 
termed  "subscription  schools,"  taught  by  any  one  who  could,  in  any  way, 
acquire  the  confidence  of  patrons  in  their  ability  to  teach,  and  secure  pupils 
enough  to  make  it  pay. 

Our  older  citizens  seem  to  have  a  distinct  remembrance  of  the  rude 
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domieils,  in  which  these  schools  wore  kept.     Puncheon  floors,  broad  fire- 
pUices,  stick  chimneys,  and  hark  roofs,  were  their  distinguishing  features. 
The  first  school  of  this  character  ever  established  in  this  count}',  was 
taught  by  a  Mr.  Willard,  near  Moorheadville,  in  1802. 

In  1804,  another  rude  house  was  erected  in  Fairview  township,  a  little 
east  of  Manchester,  and  a  school  opened  by  John  Lynn,  a  revolutionary 
soldier.  He  taught  here  during  the  winter  of  1804-5,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Mr.  William  Gordon. 

In  these  and  subsequent  early  schools,  nothing  was  taught  ])ut  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic,  and  the  boy  who  could  write  a  fair  hand  and 
"cipher  in  the  'double  rule  of  three,'"  was  considered  a  good  scholar. 

It  might,  however,  be  added  that  biblical  instruction  bore  a  prominent 
part,  but  sectarian  teachings  never  prevented  a  school  from  being  formed 
of  children,  whose  parents  represented  all  churches  and  sects  then  extant. 
It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  adoption  of  a  free  school  system,  in  1834, 
found  but  limited  provisions  for  the  education  of  the  children  of  the  more 
wealthy,  and  none  at  all  for  the  poorer  class.  Hence  its  provisions  wei'e 
accepted  by  the  pioneer  farmers,  mechanics,  and  laborers  of  this  county, 
with  gladness;  and  be  it  for  once  recorded,  to  the  memory  of  such  men  as 
Joseph  M.  Sterrett,  George  Nicholson,  Johnson  Eaton,  Benjamin  Russell, 
and  others,  that  through  their  aid  the  poor  man's  children  found  seats  in 
the  school-room. 

By  some  of  the  wealthier,  whose  names,  for  charity's  sake,  are  here  omitted, 
the  freeschools  were  bitterly  opposed,  and  stigmatized  as  "pauper  schools."' 
But  when  such  men  as  the  above  named,  influential,  and  valued  in  every 
sphere  of  life,  withdrew  their  children  from  the  "select  schools,"  and 
placed  them  in  the  free  schools,  the  opposition  lost  much  of  its  prestige. 
But  for  many  years  the  friends  of  general  education  moved  carefully. 
All  of  the  provisions  of  the  system  were  not  asked  for.  Taxation  wa'^ 
only  resorted  to  as  a  means  of  help.  School-houses  were  still  built  b}- 
subscription,  teachers  boarded,  and  fuel  furnished  by  those  who  patronized 
the  schools,  and  a  system  of  "rate  bills"  established  to  pay  a  portion  f»f 
the  teachers'  wages.  Such  appendages  were  hitched  to  the  system  as  a 
kind  of  compromise  with  its  opponents,  who  claimed  that  it  was  unjust  to 
tax  them  to  educate  oiher  people's  children,  an  idea  still  existing  in  the 
minds  of  some  of  our  tax-grumblers. 

Erom  the  opening  of  the  schools,  in  18:>4,to  the  adoption  of  the  county 
superintendenc}^  in  1854,  a  period  of  twenty  years,  the  system  was  held  in 
check  by  the  employment  of  incompetent  teachers,  and  a  lack  of  any  gen- 
eral supervision  that  would,  in  any  way,  bring  the  merits  of  one  teacher 
in  contrast  with  that  of  another,  or  enable  tiie  poorer  class  of  teachers  to 
profit  by  the  experience  of  the  more  skillful. 

Bdnralional  Mrr(in;{i>. 

The  first  meeting  of  teachers  in  this  county  was  held  at  the  call  of  Wil- 
liam Armstrong,   Escpiiro,  first  county  superintendent  of   the   ct>unty,  iu 
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May,  185.5.  At  this  meeting  was  organized  the  "  County  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation," which  has  hekl  its  annual  sessions  up  to  the  present  time. 

Much  gooil  has  l)oen  accomplished  in  this  count)'  by  district  institutes; 
but  they  have  been  abandoned  in  most  of  the  districts  of  the  county. 

The  first  county  institute,  under  the  act  of  1867  creating  these  meet- 
ings, was  held  at  Waterford,  since  which  it  has  convened,  at  different 
times,  at  Erie,  Union  City,  North-East,  and  Girard.  These  meetings  liave 
been  productive  of  much  good,  and  from  time  to  time  have  placed  the 
teachers  of  the  county  under  the  instructions  of  our  best  educators. 

County  Superintendcncy. 

There  was  much  opposition  to  the  office  of  county  superintendent,  when 
it  was  created,  and  there  are  still  those  who  consider  it  a  needless  office ; 
but  much  good  has  ))een  accomplished  in  this  county  through  its  instru- 
mentalities. To  the  office  of  county  superintendent  belongs  the  credit,  in 
this  county,  of  creating  educational  meetings,  driving  the  most  incom- 
petent from  the  teacher's  profession,  giving  system  to  teaching,  exercising 
supervision  over  schools,  and  arousing  a  deeper  interest  in  ediic-ational  af- 
fairs. 

In  June,  1854,  William  Armstrong  was  elected  the  first  superintenrlent, 
and  served  two  terms,  or  six  ^ears.  L.  W.  Savage  was  elected  in  May, 
1860,  and  served  three  years.  He  was  succeeded  by  E.  P.  Ensign,  in  .June, 
186.3.  Mr.  Ensign  resigned  at  the  expiration  of  six  months,  and  Julius 
Deigmeier  was  appointed  in  his  place.  At  the  expiration  of  another  six 
months,  the  office  was  vacated  by  Mr.  Deigmeier,  and  L.  T.  Fisk  was  com- 
missioned and  completed  the  term.  At  the  ensuing  triennial  convention 
of  school  directors,  in  May,  1866,  Mr.  Fisk  was  duly  elected,  and  served 
another  full  term  ;  at  the  expiration  of  which,  June,  1869,  the  writer  was 
elected  to  that  office. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  growth  of  the  school  system  in 
this  county  has  kept  apace  with  its  gi'owth  in  the  other  counties  of  the 
State,  and  it  is  the  humble  pra3'^er  of  the  writer  that,  whoever  may  be 
called  upon  to  trace  and  record  its  workings  for  the  next  half  century, 
maj'  still  be  able  to  say  that  it  is  the  pride  of  our  people. 

OTHER  I\STITlJTIOXS  OF  LEAR.\IXG. 

Waterford  Arademy. 

In  1779,  the  State  set  apart  five  hundred  acres  of  land  as  an  endow- 
ment for  two  academies,  one  in  Erie,  and  one  in  Waterford.  The  Water- 
ford  academy  was  incorporated  in  1811.  A  building  was  erected  in  1821, 
and  the  school  opened  in  1822,  under  the  principalship  of  John  Wood, 
Esquire,  who  still  resides  in  Waterford.  Many  of  the  best  men  of  this 
county  have  received  their  education  at  this  school.  It  has  continued  its 
good  work,  up  to  the  present  time,  and  now,  under  the  principalship  of 
Professor  T.  A.  Haggarty,  is  doing  much  to  furnish  our  public  schools 
with  good  teachers. 
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Albion  Academy. 

An  acadomy  building  was  erected,  at  this  placo,  Ijy  subscriptions  and 
donations,  in  the  year  1838,  and  was  opened,  as  a  school,  under  the  corpo- 
rate name  of  JoUiette  Academy.  Elijah  Wheeler  was  its  first  principal. 
For  years  this  institution  was  quite  popular,  and  students  iVom  all  parts 
of  the  count}-,  as  well  as  from  other  counties  and  other  States,  availed 
themselves  of  its  advantages.  In  1842,  the  school  passed  into  the  hands 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  its  trustees  were  appointed  bj'  the 
Erie  annual  conference.  During  its  existence  the  school  was  under  the 
principalship  of  some  eminent  educators.  It  finally  closed  its  good  work 
as  an  academy  in  18G2,  and  the  building  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
school  board  of  that  place,  and  finally  into  the  hands  of  private  parties. 
Another  school-building,  of  more  modern  architecture,  and  more  commo- 
modious,  now  supplies  its  place. 

Girard  A«ademy. 

In  1851,  the  citizens  of  Girard  borough  and  vicinity  organized  a  stock 
companv,  purchased  commodious  grounds,  and  erected  a  large  and  beauti- 
ful brick  building,  and  a  school  was  opened  and  known  as  Girard  Acade- 
my. J.  E.  Pillsbury,  A.  M.,  officiated  as  its  first  principal,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  several  other  teachers  of  some  note,  prominent  among  whom 
was  Professor  A.  C.  Couse,  who  closed  the  institution,  as  an  academy',  in 
1864.  The  building  was  then  rented  by  the  school  board  of  that  place, 
and  finallj"^  purchased  by  them  in  1868.  Other  schools  have  been  con- 
ducted in  the  county,  called  academies,  but  none  that  were  entitled  to  that 
rank,  and  none  of  which  sufficuent  can  be  learned  to  form  a  record. 

Lake  Shore  Seminary. 

This  school  is  located  at  North  East,  and  is  under  the  control  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  The  building  is  one  of  the  best  school  edi- 
fices in  this  part  of  the  State,  and  cost  upwards  of  $75,000.  A  goodly 
portion  of  the  expense  of  its  erection  was  borne  b^'  the  citizens  of  that 
place.  The  school  was  opened  in  August,  1871.  J.  P.  Mills,  A.  M.,  prin- 
cipal. It  has  never  reached  the  grade  for  which  it  was  intended,  and  its 
patronage,  though  fair,  is  not  what  it  should  be.  It  has  educated  many 
excellent  teachers  for  our  public  schools. 

Our  Normal  School. 

The  normal  school  of  the  twelfth  district  of  this  State  is  situated  at 
Edinboro'.  Soon  after  the  State  was  divided  into  normal  districts,  the 
school  directors  of  this  place  erected  a  neat  and  commodious  two-story 
building  for  the  establishment  of  a  union  graded  school. 

But  the  enterprising  citizens  of  that  place  determined  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  advantages  of  the  normal  school  law  of  the  State,  and  oj^ened 
subscriptions,  negotiated  for  the  purchase  of  the  building  already  erected-, 
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and  about  eleven  acres  of  ground  surrounding  it.  In  the  purchase  of  the 
building  from  the  school  l>o:ird,  provisions  were  made  for  the  instruction 
of  the  pupils  of  the  village,  in  a  model -department. 

Other  buildings  were  erected,  sufficient  to  accommodate  three  hundred 
pupils,  as  required  by  the  law. 

At  the  time  of  the  acceptance  of  the  scliool  as  a  State  institution,  Jan- 
uary, 1861,  there  were  only  sixty-one  students  in  the  normal  department, 
and  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  in  the  model  department. 

In  tlie  fall  of  the  same  year,  the  attendance  in  the  normal  department 
dropped  down  to  forty-eight  students. 

But,  from  this  desponding  period  in  the  history  of  the  school,  its  growth, 
in  popularit}-,  and  attendance  of  students,  has  been  rapid.  For  the  year 
ending  June,  1876,  there  were  five  hundred  and  ninety-four  students  in  the 
normal  department,  and  two  hundred  and  twenty-seven  in  the  model 
school.  The  school  has  had  many  difficulties  to  surmount;  enemies  at 
home  and  abroad  ;  and  yet  its  steady  and  rapid  growth  shows  conclusively, 
that  its  students  are  successful,  and,  consequently,  satisfied  with  the  in- 
struction obtained. 

During  the  period  of  its  existence,  eighteen  years,  it  has  had  but  three 
principals,  Messrs.  Merriman,  Thompson,  and  J.  A.  Cooper.  The  latter 
is  now  principal,  and  has  held  the  position  with  acceptance  for  upwards 
of  thirteen  years. 

In  making  out  these  historical  sketches,  I  have  endeavored  to  do  justice 
to  all  of  the  institutions  of  learning  in  the  county.  Much  time  has  been 
spent  in  gathering  but  few  items,  and  aid  has  been  promised  that  has  not 
been  received. 

Aid  has  been  asked  through  the  papers  of  the  county,  by  letters  and 
personally,  and  if  facts  of  interest  known  to  others  are  here  omitted,  it 
certainly  is  not  the  fault  of  the  writer  of  these  brief  sketches. 

Aid,  for  which  the  writer  here  expresses  his  thanks,  has,  however,  been 
received  from  Joseph  M.  Sterrett,  Esquire,  of  Erie ;  Edward  Stuntz, 
Esquire,  of  Albion  ;  Captain  W.  N.  Russell,  of  Belle  valley;  and  Profes- 
sors G.  A.  Langle}-,  of  Edinboro,  and  F.  W.  Knapp,  of  Girard. 


FAYETTE  COUNTY— William  II.  Cooke. 

With  the  first  settlement  of  the  county,  schools  were  established  by  the 
citizens  en  mouse.  They  were  supported  by  subscription.  Their  character 
was  indifferent.  The  branches  taught  were  reading,  writing,  and  ciphering. 
The  houses  were  poor,  usualh'  built  of  logs,  with  backless  seats  and  greased 
paper  windows.  The  most  prominent  article  of  furniture  was  the  rod. 
Boys  and  girls  were  lashed  into  obedience.  The  teachers  were  generally 
of  the  Irish  persuasion. 
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This  state  of  things,  with  slight  improvcincnt,  continued  uj)  to  the  time 
of  the  passage  of  the  common  siliool  h\w  of  1834.  In  some  places  select 
schools  were  opened,  in  which  the  languages  and  higher  mathematics  were 
taught.  These  schools  were  sometimes  dignified  by  the  name  of  academy, 
seminar^',  &.c.  Several  parochial  schools  were  also  opened.  I  have  heard 
of  no  effort  to  secure  free  schools  in  the  county,  except  that  made  by  Doctor 
Cummings,  while  a  member  of  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature,  about  the 
year  1820.  The  Doctor  introduced  a  bill  to  establish  free  schools  through- 
out the  State.  This  was,  perhaps,  the  first  elfort  made  to  secure  legislation 
upon  the  subject  in  the  State.  The  Doctor  returned  to  the  Legislature  no 
more  after  the  introduction  ©f  that  bill.  It  was  thought  that  he  had  dis- 
graced his  constituency,  lie  was  regarded  as  a  dangerous  man,  and  was 
requested  to  remain  at  home. 

Many  school  districts,  upon  the  passage  of  the  common  school  law  of 
1834,  immediately  accepted  its  provisions.  Others  hesitated,  and  those 
who  were  opposed  to  the  law  succeeded  in  preventing  its  going  into  eft'ect 
for  several  years.  In  some  districts,  where  a  majority  voted  to  accept  the 
provisions  of  the  law,  the  minority  refused  to  pay  their  taxes,  and  being 
compelled  to  pay,  refused  to  send  to  the  schools.  From  1834  until  the 
county  superintendency  was  established,  teachers  were  subjected  to  a  public 
examination  by  school  directors,  assisted  by  clergymen.  Very  frequently 
these  examinations  were  well  conducted. 

Tenchera. 

There  are  at  present  but  two  persons  in  the  county,  who  have  made  a 
life  work  of  teaching,  viz:  Mr.  Joshua  Y.  Gibbons,  ami  Mr.  John  G. 
Hertig,  Mr.  Gibbons  has  been  engaged  in  school  work  more  than  half  a 
century.  He  was,  for  twelve  years,  superintendent  of  the  county,  and  has 
done  more  than  any  other  person  to  promote  the  cause  of  public  instruc- 
tion in  this  section.  Mr.  Hertig  has  been  engaged  in  teaching  nearly 
fifty  years.  Messrs.  Wanee  and  Zoagly,  ex-superintendents  of  the  county, 
spent  the  best  part  of  their  lives  in  the  school-room,  and  did  much  to 
promote  the  cause  in  our  midst. 

Many,  who  are  now  engaged  in  other  pursuits,  spent  several  years  in 
teaching  in  the  public  schools.  Each  year  some  of  our  most  successful 
teachers  leave  the  profession,  to  engage  in  more  lucrative  vocations. 

Academies. 

Union  Academy,  the  first  in  the  county,  was  established  in  1808.  The 
first  section  of  the  act  establishing  this  institution  is  as  follows :  "Be  it 
enacted  by  the  Senate,  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania,  in  General  Assembly  met,  and  it  is  hereby  euaeted 
by  authority  of  the  same,  That  there  shall  be,  and  hereby  is,  established 
m  the  borough  of  Uniontown,  in  the  county  of  Fayette,  an  academy,  or 
public  school  for  the  education  of  youth  in  the  nseful  arts,  sciences,  and 
literature,  b}'  the  name  and  style  of  "The  LTnion  Academy." 
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It  was  further  enacted,  that  the  sum  of  $2,000  be  granted  to  this  academy, 
to  be  applied,  under  the  direction  of  the  trustees,  to  the  benefit  of  the  in- 
stitution, and  that  there  should  be  admitted  into  said  academy  any  number 
of  poor  children,  who  might  at  any  time  be  offered,  in  order  to  be  taught 
gratis  ;  provided,  the  numljer  so  admitted,  and  taught,  should  at  no  time 
be  greater  than  four,  and  that  none  of  said  poor  children  should  continue 
to  be  taught  gratis  in  said  academy  more  than  two  years.  This  school 
was  kept  open  until  1828,  when  all  the  property  belonging  to  it  was  vested 
in  the  trustees  of  Madison  College. 

It  was  a  non-sectarian  school,  and  did  much  to  advance  the  educational 
standard  in  this  community. 

An  academy  was  established  in  Merrittstown,  Fayette  county,  in  1848. 
It  was  under  the  supervision  of  the  Redstone  Presbytery.  Reverend  Samuel 
Wilson,  D.  D.,  was  the  founder  of  the  institution,  and  its  first  principal. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Reverend  James  Black,  D.  D.,  of  Wooster,  Ohio. 
The  building  lot  of  this  school,  was  donated  bj^the  citizens  of  Merrittstown. 
The  building  fund  was  raised  by  subscription.  The  name  of  the  institu- 
tion, was  "  Dunlap's  Creek  Presbyterian  Academy."  The  primary  design 
of  this  school,  was  to  impart  instruction  in  the  doctrines  and  duties  of 
religion,  in  connection  with  all  the  branches  of  learning  usually  taught  in 
academies  and  high  schools. 

A  portion  of  every  week  was  occupied  with  Biblical  studies  and  cate- 
chetical exercises,  and  such  other  branches  of  religious  literature,  as  the 
trustees,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  presbyter}^,  should  prescribe.  No 
pupil,  however,  was  required  to  engage  in  these  exercises,  contrary  to  the 
express  wishes  of  the  parent  or  guardian.  This  academj''  was  well  i)atron- 
ized  and  eflSciently  managed.     The  school  closed  in  1873. 

George's  Creek  Academy,  located  in^Smithfield,  Fayette  county,  was 
established  about  the  year  1855,  and  closed  1875.  This  institution  was 
under  the  direction  of  the  Baptist  Church.  Professor  C.  A.  Gilbert,  an 
experienced  and  accomplished  teacher,  acted  as  principal  of  the  school. 

In  addition  to  tlie  public  schools  of  the  county,  we  have,  at  present, 
Hamiltonian  Institute,  located  in  Uniontown,  and  the  Soldiers'  Orphan 
School,  at  Dunbar's  Camp. 

CoUege. 

By  an  act  of  the  Legislature,  passed  1827,  there  was  erected  and  estab- 
lished in  the  borough  of  Uniontown,  in  the  county  of  Fayette,  a  college 
for  the  education  of  youth  in  the  various  branches  of  science  and  literature, 
the  useful  arts,  agriculture,  and  the  learned  and  foreign  languages.  Said 
college  was  known  by  the  name  of  "Madison  College."  This  institution 
was  under  the  direction,  management,  and  government  of  a  board  of  trus- 
tees, not  exceeding  forty.  The  powers  and  privileges  of  the  board  of 
trustees,  were  such  as  are  customary  in  other  colleges  of  the  United  States. 
Neither  the  principal  nor  professors,  while  they  remained  such,  were  capa- 
ble of  holding  the  oflSce  of  trustee.    The  faculty  of  granting  and  conferring, 
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by  and  with  the  approbation  and  consent  of  the  board  of  trustees,  signified  by 
their  mandamus,  such  degrees  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  to  such  pupils  of  the 
college  or,  others,  who,  by  their  proficiency  in  learing,  or  other  meritorious 
distinctions,  thej-  should  think  entitled  to  them,  as  are  granted  and  conferred 
by  other  colleges,  and  to  grant  to  graduates,  diplomas,  under  the  common 
seal,  and  signed  by  the  faculty  to  authenticate  and  perpetuate  the  memory' 
of  such  graduation.  The  trustees  of  the  college  had  power  to  establish  a 
department  of  agriculture,  but  no  student  or  pupil,  was  required  to  study 
or  labor  in  said  department,  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  tlie  parent  or  guar- 
dian. A  supplement  to  the  act,  establishing  this  institution,  was  passed 
in  1828,  appropriating  to  Madison  College  the  sum  of  $5,000.  President 
Madison,  for  whom  the  college  was  named,  donated  the  sum  of  $2,000  for 
the  i)urpose  of  purchasing  a  building  lot  for  said  college. 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  first  had  charge  of  Madison  College. 
Reverend  Bascom,  was  the  first  president  of  the  institution.  It  was  well 
patronized,  both  b}'  home  and  foreign  students.  After  a  few  years,  the 
Methodists  gave  their  support  to  Allegheny  College,  and  the  school  here 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Cumbarland  Presbyterians.  This  denomina- 
tion had  a  good  school.  After  a  time,  the  Cumberlands  transferred  their 
patronage  to  Wayuesburg,  and  the  Protesiant  Methodists  assumed  control 
of  Madison  College.  This  denomination  continued  the  school  until  the 
beginning  of  the  Civil  War,  when  the  buildings,  apparatus,  and  grounds 
were  sold.  They  were  purchased  by  citizens  of  Uniontown.  The  build- 
ings are  still  standing.  For  nearly  eight  years  they  were  used  by  Doctor 
Waters,  of  the  Soldiers'  Orphan  School.  At  present  they  are  used  by 
Hamiltonian  Institute. 

Instlcnles. 

The  first  county  institute  was  held  in  1854.  About  thirty  teachers 
attended  this  meeting.  At  that  time,  teachers  and  citizens  took  little  or 
no  interest  in  such  gatherings.  The  last  county  institute,  held  December, 
1876,  was  attended  by  two  hundred  and  twenty  teachers  and  several  hun- 
dred citizens. 

We  have  searched  the  county  records ;  have  examined  files  of  old  news- 
papers; have  taken  the  depositions  of  our  oldest  citizens,  and  have  been 
able  to  gather  but  few  facts  of  general  interest,  prior  to  the  year  1854. 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  county  superintendency,  the  history  of 
education  may  be  found  in  the  annual  reports  of  school  superinteu'lents. 
This  I  will  not  re-write ;  but,  as  this  paper  is  a  brief  one,  will  append  a  few 
statistics,  taken  from  the  first  and  last  reports. 

In  1856,  there  were  two  hundred  schools  in  the  county  ;  now.  there  are 
two  hundred  and  fifty.  Then,  there  were  one  hundred  and  eighty-three 
male  and  seventeen  female  teachers ;  now,  there  are  one  hundred  and  sev- 
enty-five male  teachers  and  seventy-five  female.  Then,  the  averaue  monthly 
salary  of  male  teachers  was  twenty-five  dollars  ;  now,  it  is  forty-one  dol- 
lars.    Then,  the  average  monthly  salary  of  female  teachers  was  eighteen 
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dollars  f  now,  it  is  thirty-five  dollars.  Then,  there  were  eight  thousand 
pupils  enrolled  in  the  schools;  now,  there  are  thirteen  thousand.  Then, 
the  cost  of  teaching  each  pupil,  per  month,  was  fifty  three  cents  ;  now,  it  is 
eighty-seven  cents.  Then,  the  number  of  mills  levied  for  school  purposes 
was  4.2  ;  now,  it  is  4.53.  Then,  the  total  receipts  were  $21,555  92;  now, 
they  are  $99,703  01.  Then,  the  total  expenditures  were  $20,913  55;  now, 
they  are  $89,474  65. 

We  leave  it  to  the  patrons  to  judge,  from  these  figures,  in  connection  with 
what  our  schools  have  accomplished,  what  our  progress  has  been. 

My  thanks  are  due  and  extended  to  those  who  have  given  me  informa- 
tion concerning  the  subjects  embraced  in  this  paper ;  also,  to  the  School 
Department  for  waiting  patiently  until  said  persons  gathered  such  inform- 
ation. 


FOREST  COU?fTT — H.  S.  Brockway. 

By  request  of  the  School  Department,  I  hereby  give  a  record  of  the 
first  schools  in  this  county,  when  they  were  first  established,  and  some  of 
the  earliest  teachers  and  school  directors. 

The  first  record  of  school  tax  being  paid  in  this  county,  is  for  the 
year  1847. 

The  first  schools  were  established  in  Tionesta  borough,  and  Tionesta 
township,  about  the  year  1820.  How  they  were  supported  is  not  known. 
Some  of  the  earliest  directors  of  Tionesta  borough  are  as  follows :  Hon- 
orable John  A.  Dale,  Honorable  J.  G.  Dale,  H.  H.  May,  Holeman  Haslett, 
and  S.  D.  Irvin.  The  teachers  that  taught  school  in  an  early  day,  were: 
Honorable  John  A.  Dale  and  Miss  Dale.  The  first  school  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  children,  in  Kingsley  township,  was  at  Newtown  Mills,  Mary  Flem- 
ing teacher,  in  1844;  Miss  Kate  Shreve,  Jane  Shriver,  Luc}^  Diamond, 
and  Caroline  Siverly  were  also  teachers. 

The  first  school  directors  of  Kingsley  township,  were:  Daniel  Harring- 
ton, Henry  Zendel,  William  Patterson,  A.  Purdy. 

The  first  school,  that  we  have  any  history  of,  in  Harmony  and  Hickory 
townships,  was  taught  about  the  j-ear  1820,  in  Harmony  township,  by 
John  Sanny.  In  Hickor^^  township,  Mr.  William  Worthington  taught  the 
first  school  in  1824. 

The  first  school  directors  that  were  elected  in  Harmony  township,  in 
1850,  were,  Caleb  Richardson,  William  Siggins,  and  George  S.  Siggins. 

The  first  school  that  was  established  in  Jenks  township,  was  at  Marien- 
ville,  about  the  j'ear  1840.  The  first  teachers  were  Honorable  Cyrus  Blood, 
R.  Buffum,  Nathan  Sweet,  Amos  Eldridge,  and  S.  F.  Rohrer. 

The  first  school  directors  were,  John  D.  Hunt,  A.  Brockway,  and  Hon- 
orable Cyrus  Blood.     This  was  in  1850. 
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The  following  is  a  list  of  persons  elected  and  commissioned  to  the  office 
of  county  superintendent:  Cyrus  Blood,  commissioned,  1854  ;  John  Hays, 
elected  and  commissioned,  1857;  Amos  Eldridge,  elected  and  commis- 
sioned, 1800;  salary,  $200;  George  W.  Rose,  elected  and  commii^sioned, 
June  1863;  salary,  $250;  S.  F.  Robrer,  elected  and  commissioned,  June, 
1866. 


FRANKLIN  COUNTY.— S.  II.  Eby. 

In  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  a  circular,  issued  by  the  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction,  I  hereby  submit  the  following  brief  his- 
torical sketch  of  education  within  the  limits  of  Franklin  county.  That 
portion  of  territory  now  occupied  by  Franklin  county,  formerly  belonged 
to  Chester,  which  was  one  of  the  three  original  counties  of  Pennsylvania. 
On  the  10th  of  Maj',  1729,  Lancaster  county,  which  then  included  Frank- 
lin, was  formed  from  a  part  of  Chester.  Subsequently,  on  the  27th  day  of 
January,  1750,  a  large  portion  of  territory  was  taken  from  the  western 
part  of  Lancaster  county,  and  formed  into  a  new  county,  called  Cumber- 
land. Of  tills  county  Franklin  remained  a  part  until  the  9th  day  of  Sep- 
tember, 1784,  when  it  became  an  independent  county.  Its  greatest  extent, 
from  north  to  south,  is  about  forty-five  miles,  and  from  east  to  west  thirty- 
six  miles,  containing  an  area  of  seven  hundred  and  fifty  square  miles.  The 
population,  at  the  present  time,  numbers  forty-eight  thousand.  The 
greater  part  of  the  county  consists  of  an  extensive  valley,  the  land  of  which 
is  exceedingly  fertile,  well  improved,  and  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation. 

As  early  as  the  year  1730,  two  brothers,  Benjamin  and  Joseph  Chambers, 
visited  the  western  part  of  Lancaster  county,  and  at  the  confluence  of 
Falling  Spring  and  Conococheague  creek,  Benjamin,  the  younger  brother, 
erected  a  house  and  settled  permanently.  He  Avas  the  first  white  settler  in 
what  is  now  known  as  Franklin  county.  An  article,  written  by  the  Hon- 
orable George  Chambers,  in  1832,  contains  many  interesting  facts  relating 
to  the  early  settlements  of  Franklin  county.  He  says,  "  that  Benjamin 
Chambers,  the  youngest  of  four  brothers,  emigrated  from  the  county  of 
Antrim,  in  Ireland,  to  the  province  of  Pennsylvania,  between  the  years 
1726  and  1730.  After  having  permanently  settled  in  the  Conococheague 
valley,  he  put  forth  all  his  eff'orts  to  encourage  emigration  into  it,  iiolding 
out,  as  a  great  inducement,  the  desirable  and  advantageous  situations  for 
farms.  He  even  visited  Ireland,  his  native  soil,  and  prevailed  on  a  number 
of  his  acquaintances  to  accompany  him  with  their  families  to  the  newly- 
settled  district,  rendering  them  all  assistance  necessary.  Through  his  zeal 
and  untiring  energy,  he  was  successful  in  establisiiing  quite  a  colony. 

In  1764,  he  laid  out  the  town  of  Chambersburg,  adjoining  his  residence. 
A  few  years  after,  he  appropriated  to  jniblic  use,  for  a  burial  ground,  a 
romantic  grove  on  the  banks  of  the  creek.     This,  with  some    additional 
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grounds,  he  conveyed,  by  deed  of  gift,  to  P.  Yavan  and  others,  as  trustees, 
in  truat  for  the  Presbyterian  congregation  of  Falling  Spring,  professing 
and  adbfring  to  the  Westminster  profession  of  faith,  and  the  mode  of 
church  government  therein  contained,  and  to  and  for  the  use  of  a  meeting- 
house, or  Presbyterian  church,  session-house,  school-house,  burying  place, 
and  such  religious  purposes."  The  first  inhabitants  were  principally  from 
Ireland  and  Scotland,  and  members  of  the  Presbyterian  church.  Soon 
afterwards,  many  German  and  Swiss  descendants,  mostly  from  the  eastern 
part  of  Lancaster  county,  found  their  way  into  the  Conococheague  settle- 
ment, and  now  they  constitute  a  great  proportion  of  the  population  of  this 
county. 

The  first  authentic  account  of  an  elementary  school,  within  the  limits  of 
Franklin  county,  dates  back  to  17  04.  At  this  date,  settlements  were  started 
at  various  places  in  the  county,  principall}'  adjacent  to  the  Conococheague 
creek. 

The  first  settlers  of  this  county  experienced  all  the  privations  incident 
to  a  frontier  life.  During  the  French  and  Indian  war  they  were  in  con- 
stant peril,  being  exposed  to  the  merciless  treatment  of  Indian  war  parties, 
who  were  almost  constantly  marauding  some  portion  of  the  frontier,  de- 
stroying and  desolating  all  property  within  their  reach,  surprising  and 
murdering  the  inhabitants,  in  a  most  cruel  manner,  and  at  other  times  ab- 
ducting and  subjecting  them  to  the  most  inhuman  treatment.  The  follow- 
ing incident  is  only  one  of  the  many  atrocious  acts  committed  by  those 
savages  upon  the  early  settlers.  The  region  in  which  it  occurred  was  then 
in  Cumberland  count}',  (now  Franklin.)  about  three  miles  north  of  Green- 
castle,  and  ten  miles  south-west  of  Chambersburg.  This  foul  murder  of 
a  teacher  and  all  his  pupils,  with  one  exception,  was  perpetrated  by  the 
Indians  on  the  morning  of  the  2Gth  of  July,  A.  D.  1704.  Enoch  Brown 
was  the  school-master  of  the  settlement.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a  man 
of  liberal  culture,  particularly  noted  and  respected  for  his  truthfulness, 
integrit}-,  and  christian  character ;  in  short,  he  was  an  exemplary  teacher 
of  his  day. 

On  the  morning  above  named,  he  proceeded,  as  usual,  to  the  log  school- 
house,  which  was  a  structure  of  the  rudest  character,  opened  it,  and  doubt- 
less performed  the  various  duties  attendant  upon  a  teacher  to  put  things 
generally  in  readiness  for  the  opening  of  the  school.  Tradition  says  that 
on  the  above-named  morning  the  children  were  generally  loath  to  go  to 
school ;  even  those  that  were  particularly  fond  of  going  at  other  times  dis- 
liked very  much  to  start  on  that  day.  One  boy  determined  he  would  not 
go,  but  that  he  would  loiter  in  the  woods  until  evenring,  and  then  return  to 
his  home,  leaving  his  parents  under  the  impression  he  had  been  at  school. 
This  boy,  although  detected  of  his  truancy,  escaped  the  sad  fate  that  befell 
his  school-master.  One  l>y  one  the  mirthful  boys  and  girls  came  dropping 
in,  with  dinner  basket  in  hand,  little  thinking  that  this  would  be  their  last 
daj^  at  school.     When  the  hour  for  opening  the  school  had  arrived,  they 
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were  told  bv  the  teacher  to  take  their  rosix'ctive  places  in  the  room.  The 
roll  being  called,  only  ten  responded  to  their  names,  eight  boys  and  two 
girls.  The  school  had  been  much  larijor  in  tlie  early  part  of  the  summer, 
but  hot  weather  and  seasonal  tluties  had  very  much  decreased  the  number 
of  scholars.  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  the  names  of  all  the  schol- 
ars, but  have  learned,  from  a  reliable  source,  that  no  two  were  from  the 
same  family,  so  that  there  were  ten  families  from  the  settlement  rei)resented 
in  the  school.  p]ben  Taylor  was  the  largest  boy,  a  lad  about  fifteen  years 
of  age.  George  Dunstan  was  somewhat  j'ounger  than  Taylor,  and  Archie 
McCullough,  who  survived  his  injuries,  was  the  youngest  child  of  the 
school.  The  names  of  the  two  girls  were  Ruth  Hart  and  Ruth  Hale. 
The  account  given  by  Archie  McCullough  is,  that  when  the  master  and 
scholars  met  at  the  school,  two  of  the  boys  informed  him  that  on  their 
way  to  school  they  had  seen  in  the  bushes  what  they  conceived  to  be  In- 
dians; but,  the  teacher,  being  a  man  of  courage,  attributed  this  report  to 
the  timidity  of  the  children,  as  such  rumors  had  frequently,  on  former  occa- 
sions, been  in  circulation  on  the  frontier,  when  really  no  Indians  were  near. 
But  shortly  after  the  opening  exercises  of  the  school,  a  slight  noise  at  the 
door  attracted  the  attention  of  the  teacher,  when,  lo!  the  grim  visage  of 
three  Indians  met  his  gaze.  Quick  as  thought,  did  he  conceive  the  idea 
that  these  cruel  villains  were  after  him,  and  not  the  children.  Knowing, 
too,  that  there  was  no  means  of  escape,  and  hoping  to  spai'e  the  lives  of 
the  innocent  children,  he  quickly  stopped  to  the  door,  and,  in  imploring 
tones,  besought  them  to  kill  him,  torture  him,  or  dispose  of  him  as  they 
saw  fit,  but,  for  heaven's  sake,  to  spare  the  poor,  harmless  children;  to 
which,  after  a  short  consultation,  one  of  the  Indians  replied  that  the}'  did 
not  want  the  children,  but  in  order  to  avoid  detection,  and  not  to  arouse 
the  settlors  before  they  had  time  to  make  good  their  escape,  thej'  would 
be  compollod  to  kill  the  children  also.  In  an  instant,  one  of  tke  Indians, 
armed  with  a  wooden  mallet,  sprang  through  the  door,  and  fiercely  attacked 
the  master,  who  had  nothing  with  which  to  defend  himself  but  his  hands. 
These  were  soon  disabled  and  broken,  after  which  a  few  well  directed 
blows  about  the  head,  fell  him  to  the  floor  in  a  dying  condition. 

During  tiio  time  the  savage  was  lirutally  murdering  Mr.  Brown,  the 
children  were  almost  frantic,  running  to  and  fro, crying  for  help.  Possiblv 
some  of  them  would  have  made  their  escape  into  the  undergrowth,  whicii 
surrounded  the  house,  but  f<ir  the  two  Indians  who  remained  on  the  outside 
to  guard  the  door, and  to  give  timely  notice  to  the  one  within,  in  case  they 
were  discovered.  One  by  one  the  little  urchins  were  stricken  down  with 
furious  blows  from  the  heavy  mallot  of  the  Indian,  until  all,  save  little 
Archie,  were  stretched  upon  the  floor,  dead  or  dying.  As  no  time  was  to 
be  lost,  the  savage  went  hurriedly  from  one  to  anotiior,  tearing  oil"  thoir 
scal]is.  Little  Archie,  who  had  thus  far  avoided  detection,  was  concoalod 
behind  some  wilted  boughs,  which  had  previously  been  put  in  the  great 
fire-place,  from   which   place  of  concealment   he   could   see  the   horrible 
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slaughter  of  his  schoolmates.  The  Indians,  now  supposing  their  work 
completed,  were  about  leaving  the  house,  when  one  of  them,  looking  back, 
discovered  some  object  in  the  chimney  comer,  where  Archie  was  secreted. 
The  savage  rushed  back  upon  Archie,  dealt  him  a  single,  but  fearful, 
blow,  and  ruthlessly  tearing  off  his  scalp,  left  him  for  dead.  Some  hours 
after  this  bloody  tragedy  had  been  committed,  one  of  the  citizens  hap- 
pened to  come  in  the  vicinity  of  the  school-house,  and,  observing  the  unu- 
sual quietness  of  the  place  at  that  hour  of  the  day,  his  curiosity  led  him 
to  the  door,  where  the  horrible  scene  was  presented  to  him.  Ten  lifeless 
bodies  stretched  upon  the  floor,  weltering  in  their  own  blood,  and  little 
Archie,  who  was  not  dead,  but  blind  from  the  blow  he  had  received, 
moaning  and  crawling  about,  among  his  dead  companions,  smoothing  his 
hands  over  their  faces,  and  running  his  fingers  through  their  hair,  as  if 
trying  to  distinguish  one  from  another  by  the  touch.  Poor  lad  !  for  many 
weeks  he  was  Ij'^ing  in  a  critical  condition,  and  at  several  times  his  life  was 
almost  despaired  of;  but  by  securing  the  best  medical  skill  that  then  could 
be  obtained,  and  b}^  careful  and  attentive  nursing,  he,  after  lingering  a  long 
time,  recovered,  lie  lived  to  an  old  age,  but  his  mind  was  never  quite 
right  again.  A  few  days  after  this  dreadful  massacre,  the  whole  neighbor- 
hood gathered  to  participate  in  the  funeral  obsequies.  The  teacher  and 
scholars  were  all  buried  in  the  same  grave,  being  put  into  a  large,  rudely 
constructed  box,  with  their  clothing  on,  as  they  were  found,  after  being 
murdered.  In  connection  with  the  murder  of  Mr.  Brown  and  his  pupils, 
I  shall  give  a  short  extract  of  John  McCullough's  narrative,  who  was  cap- 
tured by  the  Indians  in  1756,  and  was  still  a  captive,  at  the  time  the  mur- 
der was  perpetrated : 

"Some  time  in  the  summer  of  1704,  a  party  of  Indians,  numbering 
about  three  hundred,  collected,  with  the  intention  to  go  to  the  Conoco- 
cheague  settlement,  and  make  a  general  massacre  of  all  the  people,  without 
any  regard  to  age  or  sex.  Thej'  were  out  about  ten  days,  when  most  ot 
them  returned.  Having  held  a  council,  they  concluded  that  it  was  not 
policy  for  them  to  leave  their  towns  destitute  of  defense.  However,  sev- 
eral small  parties  went  to  different  parts  of  the  settlement.  It  happened 
that  three  of  thom,  with  whom  I  was  well  acquainted,  went  to  the  neigh- 
borhood from  which  I  had  been  taken.  They  went  to  a  school-house, 
where  they  murdered  and  scalped  the  master  and  all  the  scholars.  They 
supposed  all  were  dead  wlien  thc}^  left  the  house,  but  one  boy,  about  ten 
years  old,  a  full  cousin  of  mine,  recovered,  after  he  had  l)een  scalped. 

"  I  saw  the  Indians  when  they  returned  with  the  scalps.  Some  of  the  old 
Indians  were  very  much  displeased  with  them  for  killing  so  many  children, 
especially,  one  chief,  or  half-king,  who  attributed  their  act  to  cowardice, 
which  was  the  grossest  insult  that  could  be  given  them." 

On  the  4th  of  August,  1843,  just  seven tj'-nine  years  after  the  perpetra- 
tion of  this  brutal  slaughter,  a  number  of  gentlemen  from  the  town  of 
Greeneastle,  repaired  to  the  place,  in  Antrim  township,  where,  tradition 
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said,  the  murdered  victims  were  buried.  A.  B.  Rankin,  Esquire,  of  Green- 
castle,  says : 

"A  small  piece  of  ground,  on  the  south  side  of  a  hill,  was  pointed  out 
to  them  as  being  the  place.  This  spot  is  in  an  open  field,  unmarked  by 
an3^thing,  save  the  grass  and  briars  that  distinguish  it  from  the  cultivated 
land  with  which  it  is  surrounded.  Some  of  the  party  soon  commenced  re- 
moving the  earth,  and,  after  digging  to  the  depth  of  four  and  a  half  feet, 
found  some  rotten  wood  and  several  rusty  nails  of  quite  ancient  construc- 
tion. After  digging  a  little  deeper,  part  of  a  small  skeleton  was  found. 
The  bones  were  much  deca3^ed,  and  when  the  skull  was  handled  and  ox- 
posed  to  the  atmosphere  for  a  short  time,  it  crumbled  into  dust.  Near  by 
the  side  of  this  skeleton  there  was  discovered  another,  which,  from  its 
size,  was  evidently  that  of  a  man  full  grown.  It  was  in  a  much  better 
state  of  preservation  than  the  former,  and  from  the  relics  found  in  close 
contact,  which  were  a  large  metal  button,  several  small  ones,  part  of  an 
iron  box,  which  seemed  to  have  been  a  tobacco  box,  it  was  evident  that 
this  was  the  skeleton  of  the  teacher.  After  further  search,  several  other 
small  skeletons  were  found,  lying  with  head  and  feet  in  opposite  direc- 
tions." 

The  relics  above  mentioned  are  still  in  possession  of  some  of  the  per- 
sons who  were  present  at  the  time  of  the  exhumation.  The  location  was 
truly  a  solitary  one,  being  against  the  side  of  a  hill,  which  was  covered 
with  a  thick  undergrowth  of  pine,  and  in  front  of  which  there  is  a  deep 
and  dismal  ravine,  affoixling  every  opportunity  for  the  escape  of  savages 
after  having  committed  so  fiendish  an  act.  I  visited  the  place  myself  on 
the  12th  of  July,  1877,  and  found  nothing  but  two  locust  trees,  to  render 
sacred  and  commemorate,  the  spot  where  lie  buried  the  remains  of  the  in- 
nocent victims  of  Indian  ferocity. 

All  the  information  that  could  be  gathered,  with  reference  to  the  condi- 
tion of  the  first  elementary  schools  in  Franklin  count}',  has  been  rather 
indefinite. 

The  early  settlers  had  but  few  books,  no  periodicals,  and  very  few  news- 
papers, so  that  their  sources  of  knowledge  were  very  limited.  They  were 
anxious  that  their  children  should  receive  some  instruction,  and  so,  when- 
ever a  settlement  was  formed,  a  school  was  established  as  soon  as  practi- 
cable, in  which  were  taught  spelling,  reading,  and  writing,  anil  as  those 
settlements  increased  in  area  and  population,  a  school  of  higher  grade  was 
frequentl}'  organized,  in  which  were  taught,  geography,  surveying,  and 
Latin. 

The  houses,  or  cabins,  used  for  school  purposes,  were  of  the  simplest 
structure,  being  built  of  logs,  or  polos,  and  tho  spaces  botwoon  thorn  filled 
with  chips  of  wood,  and  plastered  with  mortar  made  of  clay.  Tho  boards 
of  the  roof  were  generally  secured  by  heavy  poles  extending  from  one  end 
to  the  other.  Tlio  chimney  was  built  of  sticks  of  wood,  plastered,  and 
almost  large  enough  to  occupy  one  side  of  the  house.     The  windows  were 
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not  so  extensive  as  the  chimney,  there  being  from  three  to  four  panes  of 
glass  in  each,  and  about  four  of  such  in  a  building.  The  furniture  was 
also  of  the  simi)lQSt  kind.  It  consisted  of  benches,  made  of  logs  split  in 
two,  and  hewn  down  to  a  proper  thickness,  supported  b}^  four  legs.  Their 
stools  and  tables  were  made  of  the  same  material,  and  in  a  similar  manner. 
These  schools  were  almost  exclusively  supported  by  individual  subscrip- 
tions, hence  the  poorer  class  had  a  very  meager  opportunity  afibrded  them 
for  educating  their  children.  The  teachers  of  our  first  schools  were  prin- 
cipally descendants  of  the  Scotch-Irish  race,  and  some  of  them,  so  far  as  I 
have  been  able  to  ascertain,  were  men  of  liberal  attainments,  and  frequently 
superior,  in  many  respects,  to  teachers  of  a  later  day. 

Another  period  of  time  may  be  formed  in  the  history  of  elementary 
schools  from  the  adoption  of  the  first  Constitution  of  Pennsylvania,  up  to 
the  passage  of  the  common  school  law,  in  1834.  During  this  period, several 
acts  were  passed,  relating  to  a  system  of  education,  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Legislature.  The  passage  of  these  acts  had  a  salutary  effect  in  arousing 
public  sentiment  on  education,  but  were  deficient  in  accomplishing  the 
design  for  which  they  were  intended. 

The  distinction  that  was  made  between  the  rich  and  poor,  to  a  groat 
extent,  nullified  the  benevolent  design  which  brought  about  the  passage  of 
these  acts.  The  majority  of  persons,  who  were  in  straitened  circumstances, 
who  could  not  afford  to  pay  for  the  education  of  their  cliildren,  preferred 
keeping  them  at  home  rather  than  accept  the  alms  of  the  State  with  the 
humiliating  epithet  of  pauper.  This  opposition  seems  to  have  been  natural, 
yet  it  was  attended  with  the  most  unfortunate  results,  as  hundreds  of 
children  grew  into  manhood  and  womanhood,  utterly  destitute  of  mental 
training. 

The  construction  of  school-houses,  was  a  decided  improvement  on  those 
that  were  built  by  the  first  settlers,  yet  very  little  attention  was  given  to 
the  health  and  comfort  of  pupils.  They  were,  seemingly',  erected  with  no 
higher  motive,  or  broader  view  than  simply  to  accommodate,  in  an  un- 
pleasant manner,  the  children  that  happened  to  live  in  those  localities  at 
the  time.  Manj'  teachers  of  this  period  possessed  a  very  limited  educa- 
tion, no  energy  of  character  and  love  for  the  work,  and  often  lamentably 
deficient  in  morality.  They  could  articulate  words  quite  readily,  without 
regard  to  accent,  and  read  with  exceeding  rapidity,  on  a  horizontal  line. 
It  was  no  difficult  matter  for  them  to  obtain  answers  to  "sums,"  under 
the  rules  in  arithmetic,  preceding  simple  proportion,  though  they  were 
perfectly  innocent  of  the  various  operations  that  led  to  those  results. 

Their  ideas  of  school  government  were  few  and  simple.  The  will  of 
the  presiding  official  was  law,  and  everj'^  violator  received  the  same  punish- 
ment. Others  were  men  of  reputable  attainments,  and  considerable  pro- 
fessional skill.  They  did  not  enter  the  profession,  merely  for  the  sake  of 
money,  but  were  aroused  to  take  a  deep  and  lively  interest  in  their  work, 
earnestly  laboring  for  the  benefit  of  their  pupils,  and  the  improvement  of 
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the  public  schools.    Of  those  teachers,  it  may  well  be  said,  that  their  labors 
are  remembered  with  gratitude. 

For  some  time  after  the  passage  of  the  act  of  1834,  relating  to  common 
schools,  considerable  opposition  was  manifested  by  a  class  of  persons  who 
had  either  educated  their  children  at  their  own  expense,  or  who  may  have 
had  none  to  educate,  and  also  by  the  stolidly  ignorant.  They  were  not 
unfavorable  to  education,  but  opposed  to  a  law  which  gives  directors  the 
legitimate  power  to  tax  property  for  the  maintenance  of  our  educational 
system.  Wherever  people  refuse  to  tax  themselves  adequately  for  this 
noble  object,  the  schools  must  necessarily  suffer.  This  opposition  is  grad- 
ually wearing  away.  However,  we  still  have  those,  in  certain  localities,  who 
oppose  a  liberal  taxation  for  school  purposes  from  purely  selfish  motives, 
in  consequence  of  which  the  standard  of  some  schools  is  kept  much  lower 
than  the  necessities  of  the  times  demand.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  a 
great  many  public-spirited  citizens,  who  cheerfull}'  contribute  their  monc}'- 
and  lend  encouragement  to  the  public  school  system,  fully  realizing  the 
importance  of  an  educated  community,  knowing  full  well  that  a  general 
dissemination  of  useful  knowledge  among  the  masses  is  an  indispensable 
requisite,  and  that  this  knowledge  can  only  be  imparted  through  a  well 
regulated  system  of  public  instruction.  To  these  enterprising,  liberal- 
minded  men,  we  owe  the  origin  of  our  public  schools,  as  well  as  the  advance- 
ment they  have  made  within  the  last  forty  3"ears. 

As  a  general  thing,  great  care  is  now  taken  in  the  selection  of  directors. 
Active,  honest,  and  intelligent  men,  irrespective  of  politics  and  creeds,  arc 
now  elected  to  fill  that  responsible  position.  The  office  of  school  director 
is  too  important  to  be  conferred  upon  men  who  are  incompetent,  indiffer- 
ent, or  apathetic,  without  discrimination.  Thej'  have  the  exclusive  power 
of  levying  and  disbursing  school  taxes,  selecting  sites  for  and  erecting 
houses,  and  are  clothed  with  the  sole  authority  of  employing  teachers. 

The  greatest  improvement  seems  to  have  been  made  in  the  methods  of 
imparting  instruction.  Wc  now  have  very  few  of  that  respected  class  of 
teachers,  who  entered  the  profession,  or  rather  commenced  keoi)ing  school, 
without  attaching  any  responsibility  to  their  work  or  dignity  to  their  call- 
ing. A  new  class  of  teachers  is  now  found  in  the  school-room.  Men  and 
women,  who  now  enter  the  profession,  are  expected  to  know  something, 
and  the  only  failures  we  yet  have  in  teaching,  originate  from  teachers  not 
possessing  the  qualitj'  termed  "  aptness  to  teach."  To  know,  is  one  thing, 
and  to  communicate  what  you  know,  is  another,  and  persons  who  lack  this 
communicative  gift,  although  their  knowledge  of  the  dillerent  branches 
may  be  thorough,  will  never  become  successful  teachers.  With  the  aid  of 
normal  schools,  and  the  earnest  efforts  made  by  young  teachers  to  prepare 
themselves  for  the  profession,  this  dilficulty  is  nearly  overcome. 

In  1844,  there  were  13  school  districts  in  this  county,  in  which  11 2  schools 
were  open  from  four  to  six  months  in  a  year,  employing  90  male  and   17 
female  teacliers,  at  an  average  salary,  for  males,  of  $18  per  mouth,  and 
18  ScuooL  Report. 
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females,  $12  per  month.  In  these  schools  3,282  males,  and  2,711  females 
were  taught.  In  1876,  there  were  19  districts,  with  257  schools  open  from 
five  to  nine  months  in  the  year.  In  these  schools  there  were  employed  194 
male  and  79  female  teachers.  Average  salary  of  males,  $3G  74;  females, 
$30  40  per  month.  There  were  taught  in  these  schools  G,28G  males  and 
5,252  female  pupils.  An  increase,  within  the  last  thirty-two  years,  of  6 
districts,  145  schools,  98  male,  and  02  female  teachers;  $18  74  male,  and 
$18  40  female  salary,  and  3,004  male,  and  2,541  female  pupils. 

Chamberaburg  Academy. 

As  early  as  the  year  1790,  Benjamin  Chambers  set  apart  two  lots  in  the 
plan  of  the  town,  and  donated  them  for  educational  purposes.  On  the  23d 
of  August,  1797,  a  charter  was  obtained  from  the  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  the  same  year  Chambersburg  Academy  was  opened  under  James  Ross. 
About  thej'ear  1799,  the  academy  received  a  State  appropriation  of  $2,000. 
Reverend  David  Denny,  pastor  of  the  Falling  Spring  Presbyterian  church, 
had  charge  of  the  academy',  from  1800  to  1820.  Reverend  D.  Y.  McLean, 
afterwards  president  of  Lafa3'ette  College,  was  his  successor.  Reverend 
Doctor  Crawford  had  charge  of  the  classical  dfcpartment  for  several  3'cars, 
until  the  winter  of  1830,  when  he  was  called  to  a  chair  in  the  University 
of  Pennsj-lvania.  Reverend  James  F.  Kennedy  was  principal  from  1850 
to  1855.  The  building,  archives,  library,  philosophical,  chemical,  and  as- 
tronomical apparatus,  with  all  the  records  of  teachers  and  pupils,  were  dc- 
stroj'cd  by  the  great  fire  of  1804.  A  new  building  was  completed  in  18G8, 
and  school  opened  under  the  present  principal.  Doctor  J.  II.  Shumakcr,  in 
September,  of  the  same  year.  In  1871,  an  additional  building  was  erected 
to  meet  the  gi-owing  wants  of  the  school.  The  estimated  value  of  build- 
ings and  groimds  is  $30,000;  librar}',  $500;  school  furniture  and  appara- 
tus, $700.  Since  1808,  Doctor  Shumakcr  has  sent  sixt3'-three  of  his  stu- 
dents to  college,  several  to  Annapolis,  and  one  to  West  Point.  Three 
have  entered  on  the  study  of  law,  three  upon  the  study  of  theolog}-,  and 
seven  upon  the  study  of  medicine,  without  entering  college.  The  school 
is,  at  the  present  time,  in  a  flourishing  condition. 

Dry  Ran  Academy. 

This  institution  is  located  in  the  extreme  northern  part  of  Franklin 
county.  The  building,  which  was  erected  in  1874,  at  a  cost  of  $3,000,  is 
framed,  of  ample  size,  and  well  arranged  for  school  purposes.  It  is  owned 
and  controlled  by  men  of  different  denominations,  and  is,  therefore,  non- 
sectarian.  This  enterprise  is  principallj'due  to  Reverend  S.  C.  Alexander, 
Doctor  J.  n.  Flickinger,  Samuel  Holliday,  David  J.  Skinner,  W.  G.  Kirk- 
patrick,  and  John  Alexander.  The  school  was  opened  in  April,  1875,  by 
Reverend  S.  C.  Alexander,  who  continued  to  teach  until  June,  1870,  when 
he  was  succeeded  by  Professor  A,  A.  Richards,  the  present  principal.  The 
school,  under  its  present  management,  will  become  a  flourishing  institu- 
tion. 
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FayettCTllle  Academy. 

Reverend  Joshua  Kennedy,  pastoi-  of  Llie  llelbrmed  Presbyterian  con- 
gregation, opened  a  select  school,  for  both  sexes,  in  a  log  school-house,  in 
the  spring  of  1852.  He  was  assisted  by  Professor  W.  Witherow,  a  teacher 
of  acknowledged  merit.  The  school  met  with  such  success  that,  on  the 
first  of  September  of  the  same  year,  Mr.  Kennedy  opened  the  fall  term  in 
a  new  ])uilding,  which  had  been  erected  for  the  purpose.  The  school  was 
then  styled  the  Fayetteville  Academy  and  Seminary.  At  the  close  of  the 
first  year  the  female  department  was  suspended  for  a  time,  until  a  large 
and  commodious  building  was  erected  on  the  same  ground  by  a  comjjan}' 
of  stockholders.  This  school  was  continued  until  the  3'ear  18G0,whenMr. 
Kennedy  left,  and  the  school  suspended.  The  building  was  sold  by  the 
stockholders,  and  is  now  used  for  a  private  residence. 

Marshall  College,  so  called  in  compliment  to  the  memory  of  the  Chief 
Justice  of  that  name,  grew  out  of  the  high  school,  which  was  established 
in  connection  with  the  Theological  Seminary  of  the  German  Reformed 
Church,  at  York,  Pennsylvania.  This  school  was  removed  to  ^[ercersburg, 
Pennsylvania,  in  the  j'car  183G,  and  at  once  erected  into  a  college,  under  a 
charter  obtained  from  the  Legislature  of  Pennsjdvania.  This  institution 
was  designed  to  promote  the  interest  of  education  generally,  within  the 
limit  of  the  German  Church.  Yet  its  privileges  were  not  confined  to  the 
Church  alone.  Although  founded  by  the  Reformed  Church,  and  looking 
to  it  mainly  for  patronage  and  support,  its  constitution  was  liberal  and 
free,  as  much  so  as  that  of  any  other  college  of  the  New  England  States. 
Doctor  Frederick  A.  Ranch  was  elected  by  the  board  of  trustees  to  the 
presidency  of  this  institution.  Doctor  Raucli  is  said  to  have  enjo3'cd  and 
improved  all  the  advantages  of  a  thorough  and  complete  education  in  a 
German  University.  In  point  of  personal  dignity,  scholarship,  and  gen- 
eral cultivation,  few  men  could  be  found  who  were  his  superiors.  He  died 
in  the  year  1840.  In  the  death  of  Doctor  Ranch,  the  country  sustained  a 
gi-eat  loss,  as  well  as  the  college,  which  honored  him  as  its  head.  Doctor 
J.  W.  Nevin  was  elected  his  successor.  The  faculty  was  constituted  with 
a  president,  who  was  professor  of  mental  and  moral  science ;  a  professor 
of  ancient  languages,  a  professor  of  mathematics,  a  professor  of  natural 
science,  and  several  tutors,  and  subsequently  a  professorship  of  the  German 
language  and  literature  was  added,  which  was  filled  by  Doctor  Philip 
Schaff,  a  professor  in  the  Theological  Seminary.  The  college  remained  at 
Mercersburg  until  1853,  when  it  was  removed  to  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania, 
andconsolidateil  with  Franklin  College,  under  the  nameof  Franklin  and  ^Mar- 
shall College.  While  at  Mercersburg,  it  graduated  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
two  students.  The  Theological  Seminary,  in  view  of  a  liberal  offer  made 
by  the  citizens  of  the  place,  was  removed  to  Mercersburg  a  year  or  two 
after  the  college.  It  had  two  professors,  at  first — Doctor  Louis  ^NLayor 
and  Doctor  Ranch,  and  later.  Doctor  J.  W.  Nevin  and  Doctor  Schaff. 
This  institution  remained  at  Mercersburg  until   1871,  when  it  was  also 
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removed  to  Lancaster.  These  institutions  owned  property  on  the  east  and 
south  of  the  village  of  Merccrsburg.  The  seminary  building,  with  two 
professors'  houses,  was  located  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  town,  sur- 
rounded by  a  beautiful  campus.  The  college  property',  at  the  southern 
end  of  the  town,  consisted  of  a  preparatory  building,  a  professor's  house, 
and  two  halls  belonging  to  the  literary  societies  connected  with  the  col- 
lege. It  was  intended  to  erect  a  college  building  between  the  two  halls. 
The  college  grounds  consisted  of  about  thirteen  acres.  The  principal 
libraries  connected  with  the  institution  were  the  two  society  libraries, 
numbering  several  thousand  volumes  each,  and  the  theological  library, 
numbering  seven  thousand  volumes.  There  was  also  a  preparatory 
school,  or  academy,  in  connection  with  the  college.  This  was  designed, 
especiall}'^,  to  prepare  students  for  entrance  into  the  college;  although,  it 
provided  a  course  of  study,  also,  for  those  who  were  preparing  for  business 
life.  The  course  of  study  in  the  preparatory,  for  those  who  had  already 
mastered  the  common  English  branches,  embraced  a  period  of  about  two 
years,  occupied  mainly  in  the  rudiments  of  the  languages  and  mathe- 
matics. 

The  college  course  embraced  a  period  of  four  years,  at  the  close  of 
which,  students  were  graduated  and  admitted  to  the  first  degree — Bachelor 
of  Arts.  The  course  in  the  Theological  Seminary  embraced  a  period  of 
two  and  a  half  3-ears,  and  was  designed  to  prepare  j'oung  men  for  the 
ministr3'.  The  number  of  students  in  attendance  varied  at  different  times. 
In  the  acadcm}^  there  were,  at  times,  from  sixty  to  eighty.  In  the  college 
proper,  the  usual  average  number  was  about  sevcntj'-fivc,  and  in  the  semi- 
naiy  about  twent3'-five — in  all,  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  one  hundred 
and  seventj-'fivc.  Marshall  College  was  a  vigorous  institution.  It  was 
favored  by  having  at  its  head  and  in  its  faculty,  men  of  eminent  ability, 
among  whom  maj'  be  mentioned  Doctors  Ranch,  J.  "W.  Nevin,  and  Philip 
SchafT,  and  Professors  W.  M.  Nevin,  S.  W.  Budd,  Traill  Green,  M.  D., 
Thomas  C.  Porter,  Thomas  D.  Caird,  Theodore  Appcl,  and  others.  Its 
endowment,  however,  was  inadequate, and,  in  order  to  enlarge  this,  a  union 
was  formed  with  Franklin  College,  at  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania. 

After  the  removal  of  Marshall  College  to  Lancaster,  a  school  was 
started  in  the  college  buildings,  known  as  the  Mcrcersburg  College.  This 
institution  still  occupies  all  the  college  and  seminary  buildings,  save  one 
of  the  halls,  which  was  sold  to  the  school  directors  of  Mercerslnirg  dis- 
trict, and  is  now  used  for  public  school  purposes.  Not  having  any  facts 
furnished  me,  I  can  simpl}'  give  this  institution  a  notice 

Wilson  College. 

This  college  is  so  called  after  Miss  Sarah  Wilson,  who  contributed 
$30,000  to  its  funds.  It  is  located  at  Chambersburg,  Pennsylvania,  and 
was  organized  under  a  special  charter  from  the  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
giving  it  full  collegiate  powers  and  privileges.  The  object  of  this  college 
is  the  higher  education  of  women.     The  buildings  are  large  and  handsome, 
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with  all  the  modern  conveniences,  and  admirably  adapted  to  the  wants  of 
a  school.  The  library  of  the  college  numbers  about  one  thousand  volumes. 
Reverend  W.  T.  Wj'lie  was  elected  president  of  the  college,  in  1870.  Since 
his  connection  with  the  college,  his  labors  have  been  crowned  with  success. 
We  bespeak  for  him  a  prosperous  future. 

Our  county  institute  exercises  a  valuable  influence  upon  teachers,  direc- 
tors, and  public  opinion.  This  certainly  is  one  of  the  most  eflective  and 
powerful  agencies,  to  reach  and  arouse  public  sentiment,  at  our  command. 
These  meetings  are  well  attended. 

In  conclusion,  I  feel  that  in  this  report,  many  important  f:\cts  relating 
to  education  have  been  omitted.  But  as  all  the  public  records  of  the 
coimty  wei'C  destroj'ed  by  fire,  in  18G4,  I  have  found  it  diflicult  to  obtain 
the  necessary  data.  I  return  thanks  to  all  who  so  kindly  furnished  me 
information. 


FULTON  COUNTY— n.  U.  Woodal. 

There  can  be  found  no  record  of  any  schools  existing  in  what  is  now 
Fulton  count}',  prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  present  school  system. 

From  what  seem  to  be  the  most  reliable  traditional  accounts,  we  learn 
that  the  first  settlements  in  the  county  Avcrc  made  on  the  iNtaryland  border, 
and  in  what  was  then  believed  to  be  within  the  limits  of  that  State,  the 
settlers  coming  from  the  direction  of  Baltimore  and  the  adjacent  country. 
There  is  a  lady  still  living,  Mrs.  Izcdiah  Truaz,  nearly  ninct3--eight  years 
old,  who  attended  school  on  the  border  of  that  settlement  in  1790,  but  her 
memory  is  so  much  impaired  that  she  can  give  but  little  information  con- 
cerning that  and  other  schools  which  she  attended.  There  is  reason  to 
believe  that  schools  were  in  operation  in  this  locality  as  earl}- as  1770,  but 
no  exact  dates  or  locations  of  houses  can  be  given. 

Nothing  definite  is  known  of  the  schools  in  this  part  of  the  county  pre- 
vious to  1812-14,  when  William  Jacques,  a  British  soldier  who  had  been 
paroled,  came  into  the  settlement  and  taught  there ;  he  was  afterward  ex- 
changed, and  lived  in  the  settlement  and  taught  for  man}^  3-ears,  and  finally 
lost  his  life  by  drowning.  Cotemporary  with  ^[r.  Jacques  was  Thomas 
Mood,  who  taught  in  the  same  locality.  Quite  a  rivalry  existetl  between 
the  friends  of  each.  Mood  being  the  better  scholar,  and  Jacques  being  con- 
sidered the  better  teacher  of  the  elements  which  were  needed  most.  Those 
schools  were  taught  in  buildings  erected  for  school  and  religious  purjioses. 
They  were  kept  open  about  three  months  in  the  3-ear,  and  the  salar}- ranged 
from  eight  to  fifteen  dollars  per  month. 

As  earl}'  as  1777,  a  school  was  in  operation  in  A^'r  township,  at  ''Bio- 
Spring,"  on  the  land  of  Benjamin  Stevens,  about  four  miles  south  of 
where  McConnellsburg  now  stands.     This  was,  at  that  time,  the  only  school 
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in  the  "CigCovc."  A  Mr.  Boyd  was  the  first  teacher,  and  the  pupils 
were  gathered  from  a  distance  of  five  miles.  They  "were  compelled  to  go 
in  parties,  or  under  the  protection  of  grown  persons,  on  account  of  the 
large  numbers  of  wolves  which  infested  the  country.  In  1780,  another 
school  was  opened,  about  halt  a  mile  south  of  the  present  site  of  McCon- 
nellsburg,  and  from  this  time  forward,  schools  were  regularly  in  operation 
in  the  "Big  Cove,"  this  being  considered,  then  and  now,  the  most  fertile 
region  in  the  county. 

In  "Wells  valley,  now  Wells  township,  in  the  north-western  part  of  the 
county,  a  school-house  was  erected,  and  a  school  opened  prior  to  1790. 
The  house  stood  a  few  rods  east  of  "W.  L.  AEosebey's  residence,  near  the 
old  grave-yard.  In  1803,  another  was  erected  near  the  residence  of  Thomas 
Griffith,  and  a  Mr.  Young  taught  here  during  that  summer  and  the  follow- 
ing winter;  he  afterwards  taught  in  his  dwelling,  which  was  very  small 
and  would  now  be  marked  in  our  reports,  "  unfit  for  school  purposes  ;"  this 
was  in  1804,  and  school  was  kept  open  here  for  several  years.  A  deserted 
dwelling,  near  Wells  Tanner}^,  was  also,  in  1800,  used  as  a  school-house; 
and  in  1809,  three  schools  were  in  operation  in  Wells,  taught  respectively 

by  Messrs.  John  Alexander,  •  Ryan,  and  Roachee.     The 

buildings  were  rudely  constructed,  but  served  tlieir  purposes.  The  schools 
were  liberally  patronized,  and  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  common 
school  s^'stem,  they  compared  favorably  with  those  of  other  settlements. 

In  Belfast  township,  now  Licking  Creek,  Jacob  and  John  Eller  taught 
German  schools  in  1790,  or  1800.  These  are  the  first  of  which  there  is 
any  account  in  this  part  of  the  county.  Two  years  later,  Henry  Strait 
taught  an  English  school,  three  or  four  miles  from  where  the  Ellers  had 
opened  tlicir  German  school.  Shortly  afterwai'ds,  a  Mr.  Gray  taught  near 
the  old  Bedford  road;  he  was  followed  by  Steffee,  Wilkie,  McClain,  and 
others  in  succession.  These  schools  were  all  located  near  the  base  of 
Sideling  Ilill  mountain.  After  the  building  of  the  turnpike,  in  1817  to 
1825,  persons  living  near  it,  were  supplied  with  teachers  from  the  travelers, 
mostly  foreigners,  who  at  that  time  tramped  the  road.  Among  the  in- 
structors thus  secured,  many  had  their  weaknesses,  not  the  least  of  which 
was  a  love  of  strong  drink,  and  very  frequently  the  school  exercises  were 
enlivened,  to  an  unusual  degree,  by  rum's  inspiring  influence. 

The  houses  in  which  these  early  schools  were  kept,  were  mostly  built  of 
logs,  except  one  end,  which  was  built  of  stone,  and  against  this  a  log  fire 
was  kept  burning,  which  warmed  the  room  ;  the  smoke  escaped  through 
the  chimnej',  which  rested  on  the  joists  above  the  fire  and  extended  through 
the  roof.  Some  of  the  teachers  of  these  early  schools  kept  "bachelor's 
hall"  in  the  school-house,  and  depended  partly  on  game,  with  which  the 
country  abounded,  for  their  living.  Up  to  this  time  "boarding  around" 
had  not  become  common. 

The  foregoing  account  is  the  best  that  could  be  obtained  of  the  schools 
first  opened  in  the  county,  and  their  localities.     Those  of  Bethel  being  in 
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the  soutliorn  part,  Ayr  in  tlic  western,  Belfast — now  Licking  Creek — in 
the  central  and  western,  and  Wells  in  the  nortli-wcstera  part  of  the  county. 
I  have  been  unable  to  hear  of  any  schools  in  other  parts  of  the  county 
until  a  later  period. 

Within  five  years  after  the  enactment  of  the  common  school  law,  it  was 
accepted,  and  schools  were  opened  in  accordance  with  its  provisions  in 
every  district  in  the  county,  which  then  was,  and  so  remained,  a  part  of 
Bedford  until  1850.  When  the  system  was  first  accepted,  the  present  limits 
of  Fulton  county  included  Ayr,  Belfast,  Bethel,  Brush  Creek — then  a  part 
of  East  Providence,  in  Bedford  county,  Dublin,  Licking  Creek,  McConnells- 
burg  and  a  part  of  Ilopewell — now  Wells.  Ayr,  which,  till  1849,  included 
Tod,  accepted  the  system  in  1835,  and  in  the  same  year  opened  five  schools, 
three  of  which  were  within  the  present  limits  of  Ayr;  the  number  has 
steadily  increased,  and  now  there  arc  nine,  with  an  average  attendance  in 
each  school  of  twcnt}'-six  pupils,  the  entire  enrolment  of  the  district 
being  three  hundred  and  thirty.  Hugh  "Rankin,  Thomas  Douglas,  Esquire, 
Hauger,  J.  Jordon,  and  James  Kendall,  were  members  of  the  first  board  ; 
the  name  of  the  other  could  not  be  ascertained.  Tod  has  added  but  one 
to  its  number,  and  though  the  directors  report  from  5'ear  to  j'car,  "No 
more  schools  needed,"  the  enrolment  for  the  three  schools  is  one  hundred 
and  ninety-four,  and  the  number  not  cni'olled  is  thirty-one ;  these  last  and 
some  of  those  whose  names  appear  in  the  report,  arc  kept  away  much  of 
the  time  on  account  of  the  great  distance  to  school. 

Belfast,  in  1838-40,  established  four  schools  ;  there  are  now  eight,  and 
still  some  families  receive  but  little  benefit,  the  distance  being  too  great, 
but  as  the  district  is  large  and  sparsely  settled,  and  the  taxes  heavy,  the 
directors  have  done  all  for  the  people  that  could  well  be  done. 

Bethel,  in  1834,  included  what  are  now  Thompson,  Union,  and  a  part  of 
Brush  Creek.  Colonel  AVilliam  Bishop,  Major  Joseph  Barnhart,  George 
Smith,  Amos  C.  Stigcrs,  Oliver  Ellison,  and  John  Fisher  were  the  first 
directors.  Within  this  territory,  there  were,  when  the  system  was  adopted, 
eight  schools.  In  Bethel  there  are  now  seven,  in  Thompson  six,  in  Union 
four,  and  two  in  the  part  of  Brush  Creek,  which,  till  1864,  belonged  to 
Bethel.  Thompson  was  separated  from  Bethel  in  1849.  A  number  of 
years  ago  it  had  six  schools  ;  afterwards,  one  of  these  was  closed  for  want 
of  pupils;  but,  three  years  ago,  the  number  was  again  increased  to  six, 
and  it  is  probable  that  another  will  soon  be  added.  During  the  last  three 
j'cars,  four  good  houses  were  erected,  and  the  board  intend  to  build  one 
each  3'ear,  until  the  entire  district  has  been  supplied  with  comfortable 
school-buildings. 

Union,  which  remained  a  part  of  Bethel,  till  18G4,  had  no  school  of  any 
kind,  till  1844.  Nearl}'  all  Buck  Valley  (Union  township)  was  then  owned 
by  William  Lee,  Esquire,  of  Philadelphia;  as  there  "was  no  school-house, 
be  refused  to  pay  his  taxes,  which  amounted  to  a  considerable  sum,  and, 
therefore,  the  school  board  of  Bethel  built  this  house.     Mr.  James  Rough, 
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a  Scotchman,  taught  the  school,  which  consisted  of  six  pupils  ;  no  more 
coming  in,  the  school  was  soon  closed.  In  1852,  another  house  Avas  erected, 
the  first  one  having  been  sold  to  be  used  as  a  dwelling.  There  are  now  four 
schools  in  the  district. 

Brush  Creek,  which,  till  the  formation  of  Fulton  county,  in  1850,  was  a 
part  of  East  Providence  township,  Bedford  county,  opened  two  schools, 
under  the  school  law  in  1837  or  1838.  Some  years  later,  two  more  schools 
were  added,  but  one  of  these,  which  was  located  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  district,  has  since  been  discontinued.  In  1864,  a  part  of  Bethel,  as 
previously  stated,  was  added  to  Brush  Creek,  bringing  with  it  two  more 
schools. 

Seven  years  ago,  another  house  was  built,  and  a  school  opened,  in  the 
south-western  part  of  the  district ;  this  however,  is  very  small,  and  its 
future  problematical. 

The  houses  in  this  district  arc  all  good,  and  with  the  above  exception, 
the  schools  are  in  a  flourishing  condition. 

Dublin,  which,  until  1849,  included  Taylor,  established  schools  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  the  school  law,  in  1837.  Five  schools  were 
opened:  one  at  Burnt  Cabins,  one  at  Fort  Littleton,  and  the  other  three 
within  the  present  limits  of  Taylor.  Each  of  these  districts  has  now  seven 
schools. 

Licking  Creek,  is  the  only  district  in  the  countj^n  which  the  minutes  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  school  directors  can  be  found  dating  from  the 
organization  of  the  first  board.  The  first  meeting  was  held  at  CliflTord 
Manor,  at  the  house  of  Jacob  Clauser,  March  29,  1838.  We  quote  from 
the  minutes  as  follows : 

'•A  certificate  was  handed  in  and  signed  by  the  secretary  of  the  meeting, 
held  on  the  IGth  instant,  for  the  purpose  of  adopting  or  rejecting  the 
common  school  system,  and  read  as  follows: — 'To  the  Board  of  School 
Directors  of  Licking  Creek  district:  I  certifj'',  that  at  an  election  held  this 
day,  at  the  house  of  George  Metzler,  in  Licking  Creek  township,  for  the 
purpose  of  adopting  or  rejecting  the  common  school  system,  in  counting 
the  tickets  received,  it  appears  there  were  sixty-six  for  schools,  and  sixty- 
three  for  no  schools.     Therefore  a  majority  of  three  in  favor  of  schools. 

Conrad  Clauser, 
Secretary  of  the  Meeting. 

March  16,  1838:'' 

The  members  of  the  board  were  John  Noble  and  Peter  W.  Deshong,  for 
onej'ear;  Henry  Sipes  and  Benjamin  Daniels,  for  two  3'ears;  and  John 
Jordan  and  Jos.  B.  Noble,  for  three  j^ears.  During  the  same  j'car,  seven 
houses  were  located,  and  contracts  for  building  the  same  were  given  at  an 
average  cost  of  about  $111. 

A  strong  evidence  of  the  fitness  of  the  board  for  their  work  rests  in  the 
fact  that  the  number  and  location  of  the  houses  remain  unchanged,  and 
no  changes  or  additions  are  needed.     The  schools  were  opened   in  1839 ; 
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term,  three  months ;  salary,  thirty-two  dollars  for  the  term.  Notwith- 
standing some  opposition,  the  schools  were  kept  open,  from  that  time  for- 
ward, not  less  than  three  months  in  the  j'ear,  and  the  length  of  the  term 
was  gradually  increased.  As  the  first  houses  became  unfit  for  use  they 
were  replaced,  and  now  the  district  is  well  supplied  in  this  respect. 

In  1834,  Hopewell  township,  which  then  included  what  is  now  Wells, 
accepted  the  system,  and,  in  the  spring  of  1835,  elected  six  directors,  one 
of  whom,  Thomas  Speer,  lived  in  Wells  valley'.  Shortly  after  the  organ- 
ization of  this  board,  two  school-houses  were  erected  in  Wells,  one  at  Gib- 
son's, called  No.  1,  and  one  at  Bivcn's,  called  No.  3.  These  were  frame 
buildings,  and  at  the  time  of  erection  were  considered  grand,  though  the 
cost  of  each  did  not  exceed  $100.  They  were  both  completed  in  time  for 
the  free  schools  to  open,  but  the  school  fimds  being  exhausted,  Messrs. 
William  Gray,  senior,  and  Ebenezer  Droncberger  taught  select  schools  in 
the  new  buildings  in  the  winters  of  1835-3G,  and  in  the  autumn  of  183G  the 
public  schools  were  opened,  with  John  Moreland  teacher  at  No.  1,  and 
John  Cunningham  at  No.  3.  A  few  years  later  an  old  log-house,  near 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  was  fitted  up  as  a  school-house,  and 
was  called  No.  2.  In  1846,  the  citizens  of  the  lower  end  of  the  valley, 
assisted  with  a  small  sum  from  the  directors,  erected  a  small  house  near 
New  Grenada,  which  was  called  No.  4.  In  1849,  Wells  township  was 
formed,  and  since  then  the  schools  have  been  the  pride  of  the  people.  The 
old  houses  have  all  been  replaced,  and  both  schools  and  houses  will  com- 
pare favorably'-  with  the  best  in  the  county.  It  is  but  just  to  this  district 
to  say  that  it  has  sent  out  more  teachers  than  any  other  district  in  the 
county. 

In  1808  to  1810,  the  first  school  was  opened  in  McConnellsburg,  in  what 
would  now  be  called  a  cabin,  on  the  commons  of  the  town.  The  teacher  was 
an  old  gentlemen  named  Martin.  A  few  years  later,  another  house,  a  frame 
building,  took  the  place  of  the  first  one,  and  was  used  till  1820,  when  a 
stone  building  was  erected.  A  number  of  3'ears  later,  another  story  was 
added  to  the  building,  and  was  used  as  a  public  hall,  till  the  growing  popu- 
lation demanded  two  schools ;  then  both  rooms  were  used  for  school  pur- 
poses. Schools  were  opened,  under  the  provisions  of  the  school  law,  in 
1837,  and  this  same  building  was  used  till  18G2,  when  a  brick  building  was 
erected,  also,  containing  two  rooms,  and  though  it  is  j'ct  comparative! v 
new,  it  is  by  no  means,  a  good  building,  owing  to  a  defective  foundation. 
The  schools  were  graded  in  1847,  and  in  addition  to  those  then  in  opera- 
tion in  the  stone  building,  Mrs.  L.  M.  Stcrrctt  opened  a  primarj-  school  in 
her  dwelling.  This  was  also  a  public  school,  and  she  has  been  teaching 
every  year,  since  1847,  a  subscription  school  in  summer,  and  a  public  school 
in  winter.  Iler  reputation  has  grown  with  her  years,  and  to-day  "  Mrs. 
Sterrett's  school  "  is  one  of  the  fixed,  indispensable  institution  of  the  town, 
and  she  is  universally  loved  by  her  pupils,  and  honored  by  the  community. 

The  opposition  to  the  school  system,  was  so  great  for  a  number  of  years 
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after  it  had  been  accepted,  that  some  districts  acting  under  the  law  of  1838, 
voted  upon  the  question  of  closing  the  schools,  but  in  every  instance,  the 
schools  were  continued.  In  Licking  creek,  the  vote  was  taken  on  May  2, 
1843,  and  stood  seventy-one  for  schools,  and  fifty-nine  against  schools. 
In  McConnellsburg,  also,  the  contest  was  close  and  exciting. 

At  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  school  system,  and  for  some  years  after- 
wards, only  spelling,  reading,  writing,  and  ciphering,  were  taught  in  the 
schools ;  Dilworth's  spelling  book.  Smiley 's  arithmetic,  and  the  New  Testa- 
ment, were  the  principal  books  used. 

The  writer  remembers  well  that  he  became  the  happy  recipient  of  "  Cobb's 
new  Juvenile  Reader"  in  1848.  Cobb's  Speller  had  been  in  use  in  Ayr  for 
some  3'cars  before,  but  the  readers  were  not  generally  used  until  some  time 
after.  These  were  followed  by  Comly's,  then  McGufTy's,  and  for  the  last 
ten  3'ears  Osgood's  have  been,  and  are  still,  used  in  most  of  the  districts  of 
the  county.  Six  years  ago  there  were  twcntj'-threc  schools  in  which  gram- 
mar was  not  taught.  In  some  instances  the  teachers  knew  nothing  about 
it,  and  in  others  the  reasons  given  for  not  teaching  it  was  that  the  schools 
were  not  suCQciently  advanced  to  require  it. 

For  a  number  of  years  after  the  free  schools  had  been  established,  their 
eflQciency  was  much  retarded  on  account  of  their  indifferent  classification 
or  total  want  of  it,  the  spelling  classes  and  testament  class  being  the  only 
organizations  for  recitation  in  the  school. 

This  trouble  existed  partly  because  many  of  the  teachers  knew  but  little 
about  organizing,  and  partly  because  there  was  not  even  an  approach  to 
uniformity  of  text-books ;  and  this  lack  of  uniformity,  is  still  the  chief  im- 
pediment in  the  wa}'-  of  progress. 

After  the  office  of  county  superintendent  had  been  created,  there  was 
marked  improvement  in  several  respects.  The  classification  was  better, 
higher  attainments  were  required  on  the  part  of  the  teachers,  and  an  espe- 
cial improvement  was  the  j'carly  assembling  of  the  teachers  in  county  in- 
stitute. The  last  did  more,  perhaps,  to  bring  the  schools  into  general  no- 
tice than  anj'thiug  else. 

Though  these  meetings  were,  for  some  years,  not  very  well  attended, 
and  though  the  exercises  were  sometimes  rather  tame,  j'ct  the  county  in- 
stitute has  infused  more  life  into  the  schools  than  any  other  agency 
belonging  to  the  sj-stem.  When  the  first  county  superintendent  was 
elected,  the  value  of  county  supervision  was  not  fully  appreciated,  con- 
sequently the  salary  was  very  small,  the  first  superintendent  receiving  only 
$200  per  annum.  The  compensation  was  increased  from  time  to  time, 
however,  and  now  it  compares  favorably  with  that  of  other  counties.  The 
first  county  superintendent  was  Reverend  Robert  Ross,  who  served  one 
term.  John  S.  Robinson  was  next  elected,  and  George  A.  Smith  finished 
his  term  by  appointment.  "W.  A.  Gray,  one  term.  Professor  J.  F.  Davis 
was  then  elected,  and  John  A.  "Woodcock  was  appointed  to  complete  his 
term.     The  last  officer  was  Hiram  Winter,  who  served  two  terms. 
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When  the  common  school  S5'stcm  was  first  accepted  there  were  thirty- 
six  schools  in  the  county ;  there  arc  now  seventy-one,  and  it  is  believed 
that  the  increase  in  numbers  has  not  been  greater  than  the  progress  of  the 
school  work.  We  feel  assured  that  he  who  will  write  the  future  history 
of  our  schools,  will  be  able  to  tell  of  greater  things  in  the  way  of  progress 
and  usefulness,  and  it  is  hoped  that  he  may  have  better  data  upon  which 
to  base  his  narrative. 

The  foregoing  sketch  is  very  imperfect ;  but,  in  the  absence  of  records 
and  minutes,  it  is  the  best  that  could  be  given.  My  sincere  thanks  arc 
tendered  to  all  who  aided  me,  in  any  way,  in  the  preparation  of  this  report. 


GREENE  COUNTY.— A.  F.  Silvcus. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  condition  of  the  schools  before  the  organization 
of  the  county,  in  1796,  is  almost  entirely  traditional. 

Of  the  early  immigrants,  but  few  could  read  and  write;  a  very  large 
proportion  were  illiterate.  No  systematic  arrangement,  cither  for  primary 
or  select  schools,  existed.  Few  houses,  if  any,  had  been  built  for  school 
purposes.  They  procured  some  unoccupied  cabin,  made  a  few  uncomfort- 
able seats,  and  selected  one  of  their  number,  who  could  read  and  write 
best,  to  teach  the  school.  In  some  cases,  a  room  was  fitted  up  in  one  of 
their  cabins,  and  the  woman  of  the  house  took  in  a  few  of  tlic  neighbors' 
children,  and  taught  them  with  her  own.  The  teachers  of  that  day  were 
very  meagcrly  qualified.  Of  arithmetic,  many  knew  nothing;  to  others 
who  attempted  to  teach  it,  division  was  a  mystery.  The  ability  to  solve 
examples  by  the  "  rule  of  three,"  was  considered  quite  a  scholarl}-  attain- 
ment, and  it  was  often  inserted  in  articles  of  agreement,  between  patrons 
and  teachers,  that  they  would  teach  arithmetic  only  to  the  "double  rule  of 
three." 

The  teachers  who  accomplished  most,  were  men  of  liberal  education, 
who  had  immigrated  to  this  county  from  cast  of  the  mountains,  and  from 
foreign  countries,  and  who,  from  misfortune,  habits  of  life,  or  other  causes, 
had  failed  to  follow  the  profession  for  which  they  were  educated,  and  en- 
gaged in  teaching  as  a  necessity.  Many  of  them  were  men  of  doubtful 
morality,  and  irregular  lives.  Though  their  example  was  bad.  they  accom- 
plished much  good,  and  our  oldest  citizens  remember  them  with  gratitude. 
The  earliest  teachers  of  note,  were  Kenned}',  Van  Emon,  Ely,  Denny, 
Wheelock,  Webb,  DuflTy,  Van  Meter,  Felix  Hughes,  Frank  Frascr,  and 
Mrs.  Arnold,  followed  by  Hale,  Strowsnidcr,  Foley,  McCourtney,  Wood, 
Crawford,  Kent,  Rinehart,  Johnson,  Henry,  Francis  Braddock,  Thomas 
Leasure,  Moses  Dinsmore,  Stephen  Uncles,  James  Tani,  W.  B.  Teagnrden. 
Bobert  Cathers  and  wife,  and  Amos  Stanberry.  During  this  time,  from 
179G,  to  the  passage  of  tlic  common  school  law,  in  1834,  there  was  no  sys- 
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tern  for  the  support  and  regulation  of  schools.  When  houses  were  built  for 
school  purposes,  they  were  built  by  the  neighborhood.  Some  of  these 
evinced  much  public  spirit,  and  -were  quite  substantial  buildings,  reason- 
ably well  constructed.  These  were  turned  over  to  school  boards  after  the 
adoption  of  the  present  system  of  common  schools,  and  were  used  for 
many  3'ears.  A  few  exist  as  monuments  of  the  public  spirit  of  the  times, 
and  arc  still  in  use.  The  most  noted  of  this  class,  is  the  stone  school 
house  in  Whitely  township. 

From  1820,  to  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  present  system,  many 
commendable  efforts  were  made  to  sustain  schools.  Van  Emon,  McCourt- 
ney,  Strowsnider,  and  Hale,  taught  by  the  year. 

The  pupils  boarded  with  friends  and  relatives.  As  many  as  thirty  full 
grown  young  women  and  men  were  in  attendance.  No  provision  was  made 
for  the  education  of  the  poor,  save  a  general  law  of  the  State ;  that  was, 
for  the  most  part,  ineffective.  Those  who  were  not  able  to  educate  their 
children,  were  subjected  to  the  humiliation  of  giving  in  the  number  of  them 
to  the  assessor,  as  poor  children.  Then,  if  there  happened  to  be  a  school 
near,  they  were  sent,  and  the  teacher  presented  his  roll  to  the  county  com- 
missioners, and  drew  his  pay  from  the  county  fund.  This  law  was  not 
very  fruitful  in  good  results.  Under  circumstances  like  these,  existing  in 
the  county,  the  law  establishing  a  sj^stem  of  common  schools  was  enacted. 
Many  absurd  arguments  were  made  against  the  system.  Many  persons 
sought  with  great  zeal  to  effect  a  repeal  of  the  law,  and  opposed  every 
amendment  that  was  required  to  perfect  the  system.  The  townships  were 
allowed  to  accept  or  reject  the  system  at  their  spring  election,  and  inmost 
cases  it  was  rejected  by  an  overwhelming  majority.  Organized  opposition 
to  the  system  existed  throughout  the  county.  The  contests,  between  the 
friends  and  opponents,  were  animated,  and  sometimes  fierce  and  angry, 
but  the  former  were  generally  vanquished.  Finally,  by  a  side  issue,  the 
school  men  gained  a  decided  advantage.  The  money  belonging  to  each 
district  was  retained,  and  remained  in  the  State  treasury,  unexpended. 
After  this  had  accumulated  for  several  years,  a  supplement  to  the  law  was 
passed,  allowing  accepting  districts  to  draw  all  their  quota  money,  and  use 
it  for  building  purposes.  This,  being  accompanied  by  a  positive  declara- 
tion that  all  the  money  in  the  treasury  would  be  distributed  among  except- 
ing districts,  the  enemies  were  no  longer  so  bitter  in  their  opposition,  and 
nearly  all  the  districts  accepted,  and  many  houses  were  built.  A  decisive 
victory,  for  the  friends  of  the  schools,  was  the  result,  and  many  became 
very  enthusiastic,  and  worked  with  greater  zeal  and  earnestness.  When 
the  general  law  was  enacted,  requiring  every  district  in  the  State  to  levy 
taxes,  to  put  the  s^'stem  in  full  operation,  and  to  adopt  a  uniform  series  01 
books  ;  and  later,  when  the  new  feature  of  the  county  superintendency  was 
adopted,  the  opponents  marshaled  their  forces,  and  renewed  the  attack. 
They  went  from  township  to  township,  addressed  the  people,  circulated 
petitions,  which  were  numerously  signed,  to  repeal  the  whole  law.     But 
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they  failed,  and  quite  a  number  of  them  have  become  warm  friends  of  the 
system.  Only  the  friends  of  education  would  accept  the  office  of  school 
director,  and  this  did  much  for  the  efficiency  of  the  system  at  the  begin- 
ning. In  Whitely  township,  (now  Whiteley  and  Perry,)  at  one  time,  Levi 
Anderson,  Lewis  Iladley,  John  Fordyce,  Joseph  A.  Kirby,  Honorable 
Patrick  Donley,  and  Judge  M.  Gordon,  composed  the  board — a  board 
almost  strong  enough  for  the  cabinet  of  a  president. 

The  board  of  school  directors,  in  Green  township,  was  headed,  for  years, 
by  men  of  such  sterling  worth  as  Alfred  Myers. 

In  Wa^-nesburg,  among  the  first  directors,  were  Messrs.  Uays,  Samuel 
Cleavenger,  William  Thomson,  and  Benjamin  Campbell. 

In  Richhill  township,  the  first  directors  were,  Robert  Bristor,  William 
Gray,  William  Loughridge,  John  Coney,  F.  W.  Gray,  and  Joshua  Ackley. 

In  Monongahela  township,  the  directors  that  levied  the  first  tax,  were, 
A.  Dunlap,  J.  Boon,  Daniel  Boughner,  Elias  Stone,  Sylvanus  Thompson, 
and  William  Evans.  The  names  of  man}'  other  directors  might  be  given, 
but  let  it  be  said,  that  the  office  of  school  director  has  been  filled  by  the 
most  trustworthy  citizens.  The  present  boards  of  directors  in  this  coimty, 
are  composed  of  the  most  substantial  and  energetic  men,  of  the  different 
districts.  To  the  worthy  efforts  of  the  following  named  persons,  much 
of  the  honor  of  securing  the  introduction  of  the  common  school  sj'stem 
belongs.  Ilonorable  Andrew  Buchanan,  Ilonorablc  Samuel  Cleavenger, 
Elonorablc  Enos  Ilook,  Ilonorable  B.  F.  Black,  Honorable  C.  A.  Black, 
(who  was  Secretary  of  State,  and,  by  virtue  of  his  office,  the  first  State 
Superintendent  of  Pennsj'lvania,)  Ben.  Jennings,  Esquire,  11.  L.  Pen- 
noch,  Frank  Gray,  Benjamin  Campbell,  Thomas  Wood,  (who  was  the  first 
sheriff  of  this  count}',)  John  Fordj'ce,  Abner  Ford^'ce,  Joseph  U.  Kirby, 
James  Kirby,  Lewis  Ileadley,  Honorable  P.  Donley,  Honorable  M.  Gor- 
don, Levi  Anderson,  Alfred  Mj'crs,  R.  W.  Downey,  J.  S.  Crawford,  Wil- 
liam Crawford,  John  Rea,  Jesse  Rea,  Jacob  Wiley,  John  McGee,  Hugh 
Barclay,  Henry  Shirver,  Doctor  Samuel  Colver,  Judge  T.  P.  Pollock,  Aaron 
Gregg,  William  Hill,  Adam  Schriver. 

The  advancement  of  the  schools,  the  elevation  of  public  sentiment,  and 
the  improvement  of  teachers,  have  been  gradual  since  the  adoption  of  the 
sj'stem,  in  183-t.  By  Professor  John  A.  Gordon,  (who  was  the  first  super- 
intendent of  this  county,)  and  by  Professor  T.  J.  Teal,  (who  acted  as 
county  superintendent  for  twelve  years,)  many  improvements  were  made. 
Among  the  many  teachers  who  have,  of  late,  done  much  for  the  profes- 
sion, mention  may  be  made  of  John  Freeland,  (who  has  taught  about  forty 
public  schools,)  W.  M.  Nickerson,  T.  J.  Crago,  A.  J.  Waj'choff,  J.  C.  Gar- 
ard,  G.  G.  Miller,  Ira  Ross,  S.  F.  Hoge,  B.  H.  Clark,  J.  W.  Imes,  A.  B. 
Bamett,  E.  K.  Throckmorton,  Joseph  Stewart,  Samuel  Ileadley,  and 
"  Curt"  Simonton.  Misses  Clara  Hedge,  Emma  J.  Downey,  Lida  Hedge, 
Hettie  Imes,  Mary  Dunn,  Nannie  Pollock,  Lizzie  Patton,  and  Mi-s.  Estclla 
Clark,  arc  prominent  lady  teachers.     Through  the  efforts  of  these,  and 
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others,  have  the  common  schools  been  nurtured  and  improved,  the  pro- 
fession elevated,  and  an  impulse  given  to  education.  From  a  feeble  begin- 
ning, and  subjected  to  a  tireless  opposition,  tlie  system  has  assumed  giant 
proportions  and  a  well-founded  hold  upon  public  sentiment. 

Though  this  county  is  not  traversed  by  any  public  thoroughfare,  3'et 
we  can  point,  Avith  pride,  to  our  public  schools  and  colleges;  to  a  3-00- 
manry  of  undisputed  activity',  cnerg}-,  and  intelligence;  to  a  band  of  self- 
sacrificing  teachers,  unsurpassed  for  devotion  and  zeal ;  and  to  a  bright 
and  promising  school  population,  that  is  our  "hope,  and  jo}-,  and  crown 
of  rejoicing."  The  work  of  the  teachers,  thus  far,  has  been  such  as  to 
mould  a  citizenship,  peaceful,  independent,  and  of  high  moral  worth. 

Green  Academy, 

The  oldest  institution  in  the  count}-,  was  chartered  in  1810.  Hugh  Bar- 
cla}',  being  representative  at  that  time,  was  instrumental  in  securing  a 
charter,  and  in  locating  the  school  at  Carmichaels.  There  were  six  trus- 
tees appointed,  namely:  Charles  Swann,  James  Flennikcn,  George  Evans, 
Robert  Lewis,  Robert  Whitchill,  and  Ilugli  Barcla}'.  They  met  and 
organized  on  the  third  Tucsdaj^  of  Maj',  1810.  The  first  building  was 
the  Episcopal  church,  and  b^'  that  denomination  was  the  enterprise  started. 
The  State  gave  $2,000  to  the  institution  when  chartered,  to  be  used  in 
building,  and  to  pay  the  tuition  of  poor  children.  The  enterprise  was 
further  aided  by  individual  subscriptions.  The  school,  however,  was  not 
opened  for  ten  or  fifteen  3-ears  after  it  was  chartered. 

The  following  are  the  principals  in  order  since  its  organization :  El}'', 
Wakefield,  Loughran,  Whipple,  George  W.  Miller,  Joseph  Horner,  Ross, 
Martin,  Long,  Baker,  Crago,  Orr,  Lakin,  and  W.  M.  Xickerson.  In  this 
institution,  many  of  the  early  teachers  were  trained.  Some,  holding  the 
first  positions  in  the  couut3''  to-da3%  were  educated  in  it. 

The  president  of  Wa3'nesburg  College  made  his  first  speech  in  Greene 
Acadcm}'.  Professor  W.  O.  Scott,  who  is  doubtless  one  of  the  first 
mathematicians  in  Penns3'lvania,  was  at  one  time  tutor  in  the  academy. 

Finall3',  the  building,  and  the  endowment  fund  of  nearl3'  $2,000  were 
turned  over  to  Carmichaels  borough,  for  school  purposes,  and  are  so  used 
to-da3\  The  library  has  been  taken  away  from  the  building,  and  the 
apparatus  has  disappeared. 

Wayneibnrg  College 

Was  chartered  in  March,  1851,  in  response  to  a  petition  from  a  number 
of  citizens  of  Wa3'nesburg,  who  expressed  a  desire  to  furnish  the  opportu- 
nit3'-  of  higher  education  to  3'outh  of  both  sexes.  The  charter  is  a  liberal 
one,  empowering  the  facult3^  of  the  college  to  confer  all  degrees  in  course, 
and  causa  honoris  conferred  by  the  colleges  and  universities  of  the  United 
States. 

A  substantial  three-story  brick  building  was  completed  in  the  autumn 
of  1851,  and  the  institution  opened  its  first  term  on  the  first  Monday  in 
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November.  Reverend  Joshua  Loughran,  who  had  taught  a  high  school 
for  about  three  years  previous  to  the  formal  opening  of  the  college,  was 
the  first  president. 

In  autumn  of  1854,  he  was  succeeded  by  Reverend  J.  P.  Weethee,  who 
occupied  the  position  for  three  years,  at  the  end  of  which  time,  Ilonorable 
John  C.  Flenniken  was  made  president  pro  iem.^  and  acted  for  one  year, 
when  Reverend  A.  R.  Miller,  D.  D.,  the  present  incumbent,  was  chosen 
president. 

Quite  a  large  number  of  persons  have  been  professors  and  instructors  in 
Waynesburg  College,  among  whom,  the  late  Mrs.  M.  K,  R.  Miller,  is,  on 
many  accounts,  worthy  of  special  note.  Placed  at  the  head  of  the  female 
department  at  the  beginning  of  the  institution,  she  labored  for  it  with  un- 
tiring energy  and  remarkable  success. 

She  died  in  April,  1874,  much  lamented  by  all  the  friends  of  the  college. 
The  college  has  enjoyed  a  liberal  patronage,  beginning  with  an  annual  at- 
tendance of  about  one  himdred,  and  gradually  increasing  to  nearly  three 
hundred,  holding,  in  this  respect,  a  high  rank  among  the  colleges  of  the 
country.  To  its  pennanent  endowment,  additions  are  j'early  made.  It 
has  sent  out  nearly  three  hundred  graduates,  of  whom,  many  arc  holding 
honorable  positions  as  presidents  and  professors  in  colleges  and  universi- 
ties, and  others  as  politicians  and  members  of  the  various  professions. 
This  institution  has  furnished  the  common  schools  a  large  number  of  well 
qualified  teachers. 

Indeed,  it  has  been  noted  as  a  school  for  teachers.  The  breadth  of 
work  done  in  the  college  is  worthy  of  note,  there  being  six  courses  of 
study:  the  classical,  the  scientific,  the  ministerial,  the  commercial,  the 
teacher's,  and  the  seminary  course.  French,  German,  music,  drawing,  pen- 
manship, «tc.,  receive  a  large  share  of  attention. 

Instruction  in  all  the  courses  is  furnished  at  very  little  expense  to  the 
student,  and  candidates  for  the  chx'istian  ministr}-,  in  any  denomination, 
are  admitted  free  of  tuition. 

The  college  has  some  philosophical  and  chemical  apparatus,  and  one  thou- 
sand volumes  in  its  library,  in  addition  to  which,  the  literary  societies  have 
very  respectable  libraries.  The  faculty  of  the  college  is  now  as  follows : 
A.  R.  Miller,  D.  D.,  president ;  W.  G.  Scott,  A.  M.,  professor  of  mathematics 
and  physical  science;  Reverend  R.  V.  Foster,  A.  M.,  adjunct  professor  of 
mathematics;  J.  ^I.  Crow,  A.  M.,  professor  of  Greek,  Latin,  and  German; 
Reverend  George  Fraser,  D.  D.,  adjunct  professor  of  Greek  and  Latin;  A. 
F.  Silveus,  A.  M.,  professor  in  teacher's  course ;  Professor  D.  E.  Woods, 
professor  of  elocution  and  gymnastics;  Miss  E.  0.  Chalfant,  teacher  of 
penman:=!hip,  drawing,  and  book-keeping;  Miss  Lida  C.  Miller,  teacher  of 
music;  Miss  Emma  J.  Downey,  teacher  of  French. 

It  has  a  board  of  twenty-one  trustees.  E.  M.  Sayers,  Esquire,  now  being 
the  president;  P.  A.  Knox,  Esquire,  secretary,  and  Thomas  Iloskinson, 
treasurer.     A  new  building  is  in  course  of  erection  that  will  be  capacious. 
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beautiful  in  arcliitccture,  and  thoroughly  adapted  to  all  the  wants  of  a 
modern  college.  When  this  is  once  completed,  it  is  believed  Waynesburg 
College  will  take  yet  higher  rank.  Ilealthfiil,  pleasantly  located,  enjoying 
a  liberal  patronage,  and  a  stronghold  on  public  confidence,  marked  by  high 
moral  tone,  pervaded  by  an  intense  internal  vigor,  and  with  a  president 
widely  known  as  an  educator  and  lecturer,  it  can  scarcely  fail  to  retain  the 
ground  already  gained,  or  to  greatly  increase  the  sphere  of  its  usefulness. 

Monongahela  College, 

JeflFerson,  Pennsylvania,  was  founded  in  1867,  by  the  Baptists  of  south- 
western Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia.  Money  has  been  subscribed  to 
liquidate  all  indebtedness  of  the  college,  and  it  is  supported  by  a  perma- 
nent endowment  of  $30,000.  Total  income  of  the  institution  per  annum, 
$2800. 

The  friends  of  the  college  are  securing  philosophical  and  chemical  appa- 
ratus, and  have  begun  the  collection  of  good  books  for  a  library.  The 
college  is  managed  by  a  board  of  trustees;  president.  Honorable  A.  A. 
Purman,  Waynesburg,  Pennsylvania;  vice-president.  Reverend  R.  W.  Pear- 
son, D.  D.,  Pittsburg;  secretary.  Reverend  C.  Tilton,  Jefferson,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The  faculty  of  the  college,  is  as  follows:  Reverend  11.  K.  Craig,  president; 
Reverend  J.  M.  Scott,  D.  D.,  professor  of  mathematics  and  physical  science; 
W.  P.  Kendall,  A.  B.,  professor  of  Latin  and  Greek;  Miss  Lizzie  Patton, 
principal  of  female  department;  and  ]\Irs.  II.  K.  Craig,  teacher  of  music. 

This  institution  has  from  the  beginning,  enjoyed  a  liberal  patronage, 
having  about  sevcnt3--five  students  in  attendance.  With  its  present  able 
facult}',  headed  by  a  warm-hearted  christian  gentleman  as  president,  with 
its  delightful  location,  and  surrounded  by  a  liberal  community,  the  attend- 
ance will  certainly  increase,  and  its  field  of  usefulness  continue  to  widen. 

Miscellaneous. 

There  are  no  public  libraries,  scientific,  or  literary  societies,  in  the 
count}',  except  those  connected  with  the  colleges.  The  teachers'  county 
institute,  was  organized  ten  j-ears  ago,  and  has  had  ten  annual  meetings. 
It  has  become  a  powerful  agent  for  good  to  the  profession,  by  putting  life 
into  tlie  teachers,  and  by  educating  public  sentiment. 

For  several  3-ears,  local  institutes  have  been  held  in  different  parts  of 
the  comity.  These  meetings  of  patrons  and  teachers,  have  been  the  means 
of  furthering  education,  and  of  engrafting  the  common  school  system  into 
the  full  confidence  of  the  people. 

Conclnsion. 

To  the  people  of  the  count}',  we  have  this  to  say — that  the  colleges  de- 
mand j-our  s^-rapatli}',  pra^-ers,  and  support,  as  they  are  a  source  of  health, 
wealth,  and  strength ;  but  more  imperative  still,  are  the  demands  of  the 
common  schools,  inasmuch  as  they  affect  directly  the  masses.     The  common 
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school  system  extends  its  advantages  to  rich  and  poor  alike;  its  benign 
influence  pervades  every  circle.  The  grand  object  of  the  system,  is  to 
mould  men  and  women  of  right  principles,  and  correct  habits,  and  to  train, 
to  develop,  and  to  culture  the  human  soul. 

Let  us  revere  the  names  of  the  founders  and  supporters  of  this  educa- 
tional system,  and  with  renewed  vigor,  press  toward  the  goal  of  universal 
intelligence. 

May  the  time  speedily  come,  when  every  enemy  of  the  system  shall  be- 
come its  friend,  when  ignorance  shall  give  place  to  intelligence,  and  when 
the  schools  shall  be  the  pride  and  the  hope  of  the  whole  people. 


HUNTINGDON  COUNTY.— R.  M.  McNeal. 
A  year  ago,  at  the  request  of  M.  S.  Lytic,  Esquire,  who  was  then  writ- 
ing his  history  of  Huntingdon  county,  the  writer  prepared  for  it  a  chapter 
on  education.  Much,  therefore,  of  the  present  sketch  is  copied  from  that 
chapter.  The  writer  is  also  indebted  to  Mr.  Lytle's  history  for  additional 
matter  bearing  on  the  history  of  education  in  the  county. 

Early  Elementary  Schools. 

Previous  to  the  adoption  of  the  common  school  system  in  1835,  educa- 
tional affairs  were  very  loosely  conducted,  and  the  preservation  of  statis- 
tics almost  entirely  neglected  ;  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  give  an  accurate 
history  of  our  early  educational  facilities. 

The  first  settlers  of  the  count}-,  though  occupied  in  felling  the  forests 
and  securing  themselves  homes  in  the  wilderness,  doubtless  taught  their 
children,  at  least,  the  elements  of  such  an  education  as  they  possessed 
themselves. 

The  first  schools,  of  which  we  have  any  account,  were  started  at  private 
houses.  The  children  of  a  few  contiguous  families  were  gathered  toarether 
in  one  school  and  taught  a  part  of  the  day,  for  a  short  term,  during  the 
year. 

As  the  forests  became  cleared  away  and  the  country-  more  thicklv  set- 
tled, school-houses  were  erected  by  subscription.  These  were  "  few  and 
far  between."  One  house  had  to  accommodate  a  large  area  of  countrv. 
Children  frequenth'  traveled  a  distance  of  four  and  five  miles  to  attend 
school.  The  houses  were  of  a  very  rude  character.  The  following  de- 
scription of  the  primitive  school-houses  of  Trough  Creek  vallev,  we  take 
from  Mr.  Lytle's  history  of  Huntingdon  c<nmty: 

"  They  were  built  of  round  logs,  and  were  covered  with  clap-boards, 

which  were  kept  in  their  places  by  heavy  logs  laid  on  them.     The  floors 

were  made  of  logs,  split  in  halves  and  laid  together,  with  the  flat  sides  up. 

Snakes  could  crawl  through,  as  they  often  did.     In  the  end  of  each  build- 
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ing  there  was  a  great  fire-place,  with  a  wooden  chimney.  The  light  was 
admitted  through  large  cracks  in  the  walls,  from  six  to  ten  inches  wide, 
covered  with  greased  paper  for  glass." 

From  all  that  we  can  leara,  this  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  representative  of 
the  school-houses  of  a  former  day.  The  furniture  was  in  keeping  with  the 
houses.  The  writing-desks  consisted  of  boards  arranged  around  the  room, 
against  the  walls,  supported  by  wooden  pins ;  and  the  seats,  in  most  cases, 
were  slabs  with  the  flat  sides  up,  the  surfaces  of  which  had  never  come  in 
contact  with  a  plane,  and  without  backs. 

Here  and  there  a  school  could  be  found  fortunate  enough  to  possess  a 
map  and  a  globe,  the  property  of  the  teacher,  but  black-boards  were  un- 
known. 

FoiTnerly,  there  were  as  many  classes  in  each  branch  of  study,  as  there 
were  pupils  pursuing  it.  Two  books  of  the  same  kind  could  seldom  be 
found  in  a  school.  At  the  opening  of  the  term,  book-cases  and  libraries 
were  ransacked  by  pupils  in  their  ambition  to  have  a  book  different  from 
any  other  in  the  school.  Teachers  themselves  were  ignorant  of  the  value 
of  classification,  and  did  not  encourage  it. 

The  only  branches  taught  were  spelling,  reading,  writing,  and  arith- 
metic. The  last  named  branch  was  not  recited ;  but  when  the  pupil 
reached  a  problem  he  could  not  solve,  it  was  taken  to  the  teacher,  who 
placed  the  work  upon  the  slate,  handed  it,  without  explanation,  to  the 
pupil,  who  departed  with  his  new  acquisition,  and  resumed  his  work. 

In  those  days,  high  scholastic  attainments  were  not  required  of  the 
teacher.  If  a  man  had  a  fair  knowledge  of  arithmetic,  could  write  a 
legible  hand,  read  tolerably  well,  and  possessed  muscle  to  wield  the  birch, 
he  had  the  necessary  qualifications  to  teach. 

Teachers  of  fifty  years  ago  gave  no  attention  to  professional  culture. 
Educational  meetings  were  unknown.  Works  on  theory  and  practice  of 
teaching  were  not  studied.  It  is  true,  many  of  the  teachers  were  men  of 
experience  in  the  school-room;  but  they  plied  their  calling  in  "tread-mill" 
style,  few  of  them  knowing  anytliing  of  the  laws  of  mental  growth  and 
development,  or  of  the  science  of  education. 

In  the  "good  old  times"  of  subscription  schools,  none  but  men  (?) 
were  emplo3'ed  to  teach.  We  have  no  record  of  any  females  teaching  in 
the  county  previous  to  the  adoption  of  the  free  school  system. 

Teachers  "  boarded  round  "  among  the  pupils.  The  tuition  charged, 
averaged  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  a  quarter  for  each  pupil.  A  reduction 
was  sometimes  made  when  several  children  were  sent  from  one  family. 

The  schools  were  kept  open  only  two  or  three  months  at  most,  during 
the  most  inclement  season  of  the  year. 

From  failure  to  agree  on  a  teacher,  or  from  other  causes,  a  school  was, 
sometimes,  not  opened  for  several  consecutive  terms. 

With  the  advantages  possessed  by  our  ancestors,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  they  seldom  attained  to  eminent  scholarship. 
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Free  Schools. 

The  enactment  of  the  free  school  law,  in  1835,  met  with  much  opposi- 
tion in  this  county.  Xotwithstanding  this  fact,  most  of  the  districts  soon 
accepted  the  system,  and  formally  put  it  into  operation.  Shirley  township 
was  the  last  of  the  tardy  ones  to  fall  into  line. 

During  its  first  few  years  the  system  had  to  struggle,  as  it  were,  to 
maintain  its  existence,  and,  consequently,  did  not  make  much  advance- 
ment. The  directors  elected,  in  many  cases,  were  its  bitter  enemies,  and 
failed  to  enforce  its  provisions. 

Gradually  its  enlightening  influence  began  to  dispel  the  ignorance  and 
prejudice  arrayed  against  it,  and,  as  it  more  fully  established  its  claims  to 
support,  opposition  lessened. 

School  Gronnd!!  and  Honsfvi. 

School  architecture  has  not  yet  reached  a  very  high  degree  of  perfection 
in  our  county' ;  but  most  of  the  houses  built  latterly  are  neat,  comfortable, 
and  commodious.  They  are  generally  about  as  good  as  the  means  of  the 
districts  justify,  and  are  certainly  far  superior  to  the  buildings  used  as 
school-houses  half  a  century  ago. 

In  the  report  of  the  county  superintendent  for  the  year  1865,  appears 
the  following  description  of  a  room  then  used  for  school  purposes  in  one 
of  the  wealthier  districts : 

"The  room  is  a  basement,  sixteen  by  twenty  feet,  with  two  small  win- 
dows. It  has  been  occupied  alternately  as  a  stable,  a  butcher  shop — of 
which  it  is  now  more  suggestive  than  anything  else — and  a  school-room. 
The  floor  is  composed  of  boards  laid  down  loosely,  and  scarcely  raised 
above  the  damp,  cold  earth.  The  back  part  of  the  room  has  never  been 
walled,  and  from  the  yielding  soil,  issue  continually,  small  streams  of  slimy, 
disagreeable  moisture,  which  trickle  down  its  sides.  There  was  no  ventila- 
tion, and  the  musty,  damp,  and  vitiated  atmosphere  was  suggestive  of  dis- 
ease and  death." 

This  room,  however,  must  be  regarded  as  an  exception,  rather  than  the 
representative  of  the  houses  then  used  for  school  purposes. 

A  marked  improvement  on  school-houses,  is  noticeable  within  the  last 
decade.  They  are  not  only  built  more  substantially,  but  they  are  construct- 
ed and  furnished  with  reference  to  health,  comfort  and  convenience. 
Although  few  of  our  houses  can  be  regarded  as  first-class  in  every  particu- 
lar, they  are  generally  as  good  as  those  found  in  country  districts  any- 
whori'.  The  best  houses  are  in  Alexandria,  Mount  Union,  Morris,  Maple- 
ton.  Petersburg,  Porter,  Todd,  Walker,  Warrior's  Mark,  Franklin,  and 
Huntingdon  districts.  Shirlwj'sburg  has  a  house  in  process  of  erection, 
which,  when  completed,  will  be  one  of  the  best  school-buildings  in  the 
county. 

The  matter  of  ventilation  has  been  verj-  much  neglected.  Some  good 
houses  have  been  built  without  any  provision  for  ventilation,  except  that 
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furnished  by  raising  and  lowering  windows.  The  house  in  Shirleysburg 
will  be  the  best  ventilated  building  in  the  county. 

School-houses  are  much  better  furnished  than  formerly.  The  best 
houses  built  now  are  supplied  with  patent  desks  and  seats.  Wherever 
patented  furniture  has  been  tried,  it  has  proven  a  hundred  per  cent,  cheaper, 
and  better  in  every  respect,  than  the  old  pine  desk,  that  still  recommends 
itself  to  certain  boards  of  directors,  on  account  of  its  "cheapness." 

Our  schools  are  not  as  well  stocked  with  apparatus  as  they  should  be. 
All  of  the  houses  have  blackboards,  though  many  of  them  have  not  a  suffi- 
cient amount  of  surface.  Most  of  them  have  maps,  and  a  few  have  globes, 
charts,  and  dictionaries. 

The  practice  of  selecting  as  school  sites,  pieces  of  ground  that  can- 
not be  used  for  any  other  purpose,  is  being  discontinued.  Healthful  and 
suitable  locations  are  selected,  and  in  many  cases,  the  grounds  are  fenced, 
and  planted  with  shade  trees  and  shrubbery. 

Schools. 

It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  numl)er  of  schools  within  the  present  bounds 
of  the  county  before  the  formation  of  Blair.  As  nearly  as  can  be  estimated, 
the  number  in  1842,  was  one  hundred  and  thirty-six.  The  increase  since 
that  time,  has  been  as  follows :  In  1857 ,  there  were  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
four;  in  1865,  one  hundred  and  ninety -two ;  in  1875,  two  hundred  and 
fifteen,  and  at  present,  about  two  hundred  and  twenty. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  free  school  system,  there  were  no  graded  schools 
in  the  county.  Now  there  are  about  thirty-five  of  that  class,  all  of  which 
are  in  the  boroughs  and  villages.  The  grading  of  schools  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts has  been  proposed,  but  the  project  has  never  been  carried  into  effect. 

The  average  length  of  term  in  the  county,  has  been  as  follows:  In  1842, 
four  and  one  sixth  months;  in  1857,  four  months;  in  1865,  four  and  one 
half  mouths,  and  in  1875,  five  and  one  fifth  months. 

Some  districts  in  the  county  would  increase  their  term,  had  they  the 
means  of  doing  so.  Others  keep  their  schools  open  five  months  only,  be- 
cause they  cannot  otherwise  obtain  a  share  of  the  State  appiopriation. 

In  nearly  all  the  schools  of  the  county,  are  taught  the  branches  required 
by  law,  viz. :  spelling,  reading,  writing,  mental  arithmetic,  written  arith- 
metic, geography,  grammar,  and  history  of  the  United  States.  In  a  num- 
ber of  schools,  vocal  music,  algebra,  and  drawing,  are  taught ;  and,  in  a 
few  of  the  higher  grades  are  also  taught,  geometry,  etymology,  physiology, 
philosophy,  astronomy,  and  other  branches. 

The  methods  of  teaching  these  branches,  have  been  much  improved ; 
especially,  those  emploj^ed  in  teaching  grammar.  Instead  of  cumbering 
the  mind  of  the  child  with  unintelligible  definitions  and  principles,  the 
subject  is  now  introduced,  by  means  of  language  lessons.  The  more 
practical  parts  are  taught  first ;  and  the  technical  parts  deferred  till  the 
pupil  is  able  to  comprehend  them. 
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We  have,  at  present,  nearly  a  uniformity  of  text-books.  The  series 
principally  used  are  the  new  American  spellers  and  readers.  Brooks' 
Mathematics,  Mitchell's  Geographies,  Fewsmith's  and  Bullion's  Grammars, 
Goodrich's  and  Barnes'  Histories. 

The  schools  are  well  classified,  and  the  grade  of  scholarship  has  been 
steadily  increasing,  and  is  at  present  creditable  alike  to  teachers  and 
pupils. 

The  number  of  children  attending  the  schools  at  different  periods,  em- 
bracing more  than  the  third  of  a  century,  the  average  attendance,  and  the 
cost  of  instruction  per  month,  for  each  pupil,  are  shown  in  the  following 
tabic: 


Attendance. 


Males. 


1842, 
1857, 
1865, 
1875, 


2,774 
4,335 
4,450 
4,754 


Females. 


1,841 
3,532 
4,125 
4  ooo 


Total. 


4,615 
7,867 
8,575 
8,976 


Average 
attendance, 


5,480 
5,088 
5.734 


Cost  per 

month,  per 

pupil. 


43  cents 
55  cents 
72  cents 
87  cents 


The  receipts  and  expenditures  for  school  purposes,  in  the  county,  are 
shown  by  the  following  table,  the  figures  exhibiting  the  increase  from  a 
time  but  a  few  years  subsequent  to  the  commencement  of  our  free  schools: 


Receipts. 

1&42. 

1857. 

1865. 

1875. 

State  appropriation, 

Taxes  and  other  sources, 

$4,779  00 
7.299  57 

$2,020  90 
21,469  30 

$2,603  76 
25,371  25 

$.1,570  22 
62,349  32 

Total, 

$12,078  57 

$23,490  20 

$27,975  01 

$67,919  54 

EXPEN  ditubes. 

School-houses,  buildings,  ifec,    .   .    . 

Fuel,  contingencies,  &c., 

Teachers'  salaries, . 

$1,786  42 

589  83 

8.069  03 

$2,658  15 

1,653  76 

19,319  50 

$2,496  96 

4,237  02 

22,839  72 

$13,573  66 
12,569  11 
39,756  10 

Total, 

$10,445  28 

$23,531  41 

$29,573  70 

$65,898  87 

Teachers. 

That  our  teachers  are  not  as  well  qualified  for  their  work  as  they  should 
be,  is  an  undeniable  fact.  That  they  have  greatl}'  improved  as  a  class,  is 
equally  true. 

The  business  of  teaching,  furnishes  them  employment  but  for  five  or  six 
months  in  the  year.  Teachers,  who  have  tamilios,  must  necessarily  engage 
in  something  else  during  the  balance  of  the  year,  in  order  to  gain  a  liveli- 
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hood.  They  cannot,  under  such  circumstances,  be  expected  to  make  much 
special  preparation  for  teaching. 

Those  who  have  leisure  and  means  to  educate  themselves,  find  more 
lucrative  emploj^ment  in  other  professions,  and  consequently  leave  the 
business  of  teaching.  On  this  account,  a  large  percentage  of  our  teachers, 
each  year,  are  young  and  inexperienced,  and  come  directly  from  the  public 
schools. 

The  teachers  of  the  county,  as  a  class,  manifest  a  commendable  zeal  in 
their -work.  They  attend  all  educational  meetings,  for  their  improvement; 
readily  receive  suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  their  schools,  and 
strive  to  perform  their  duties  as  teachers,  faithfully  and  efficiently.  It  is 
true  we  have  a  few  fossilized  fogies,  who  think  that  the  former  times  were 
better  than  these,  and  who  refuse  to  come  out  of  their  "  grooves  and  ruts," 
and  do  all  they  can  to  discourage  teachers' institutes  and  other  educational 
meetings.     I  am  glad  to  say  that  these  are  exceptional  cases. 

Female  teachers  in  Huntingdon  count}",  as  well  as  in  other  counties  of 
the  State,  have  met  with  violent  opposition.  They  have  had  to  battle 
against  the  grossest  ignorance  and  the  most  unreasonable  prejudices  ;  but, 
in  the  fight,  they  have  come  oflF  victorious.  They  have  established  their 
title  to  patronage  by  their  worth.  Results  prove  that  they  have  met  with 
more  uniform  success  than  have  male  teachers.  Some  of  the  best  disci- 
plined, the  most  carefully  trained,  and  the  best  taught  schools  in  the  county, 
have  been  conducted  by  female  teachers. 

In  1842,  there  were  one  hundred  and  thirty  male  teachers  in  the  county, 
and  six  female.  At  the  present  time,  about  one  third  are  females.  During 
the  late  war  about  one  half  were  females. 

One  of  the  most  serious  hindrances  to  securing  better  qualified  teachers, 
is  the  fact  that  no  discrimination  is  made  in  the  way  of  salary.  The 
teacher  who  can  just  manage  to  pass  the  examination  and  secure  a  low 
grade  certificate,  gets  as  much  wages  as  the  teacher  in  the  same  district 
who  holds  a  "number  one,"  a  professional,  or  a  permanent,  certificate.  So 
long  as  this  state  of  affairs  exists,  there  is  no  inducement  for  teachers  to 
qualify  themsch'es  for  the  work.  A  few  boards  of  directors  have  aban- 
doned this  custom,  and  are  now  grading  salaries  according  to  the  scholas- 
tic and  professional  attainments  of  teachers. . 

In  1842,  the  average  salaries  paid  male  teachers  was  $20  08,  of  female 
teachers,  $10  92;  in  1857,  males  $25  39,  females  $19  12;  in  1865,  males 
$29  26,  females  $24  72;  in  1875,  males  $35  45,  females  $31  60. 

From  the  comparison  just  given,  it  will  be  perceived  that  salaries  of 
male  teachers  in  the  count}'  have  been  increased  a  little  over  seventy  per 
centum  since  1842,  and  that  the  salaries  of  female  teachers,  in  the  same 
time,  have  been  increased  nearly  two  hundred  per  centum. 

Teachers'  Institutes. 

Teachers'  institutes  have  been  one  of  the  most  efficient  agencies  in  the 
professional  training  of  teachers,  the  education  of  public  sentiment,  and 
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the  general  promotion  of  education.  The  first  institute  in  the  county  was 
organized  at  Huntingdon,  February  23,  1853.  A  preliminary  meeting  was 
held  at  the  public-house  of  Mrs.  Hampson,  where  the  following  agreement 
was  drawn  up  and  signed  by  forty-five  teachers : 

"  We,  the  undersigned,  teachers  of  Huntingdon  count}-,  hereby  agree  to 
meet  in  convention  this  day  to  promote  the  cause  of  general  education  and 
improvement  of  our  profession  ;  and  we  agree  to  be  governed  by  a  consti- 
tution and  by-laws,  adopted  by  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  conven- 
tion." 

They  then  met  in  the  town  hall,  and  the  convention  was  opened  with 
praj-er  by  Reverend  James  Campbell,  who,  on  motion,  was  elected  presi- 
dent. Miss  C.  T.  Benedict,  Messrs.  S.  T.  Brown,  and  Robert  McDivitt, 
were  elected  secretaries.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  prepare  business 
for  the  meeting.  They  reported  a  number  of  resolutions,  among  which 
were  the  following : 

One  resolving  the  convention  into  an  association  to  be  called  the 
"Teachers'  Institute  of  Huntingdon  County;  "  one  providing  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  committee  to  draft  a  constitution  and  by-laws  ;  one  recom- 
mending the  Legislature  to  provide  for  the  appointment  or  election  of  a 
county  superintendent,  and  one  recommending  the  Pennsi/lvania  School 
Journal  to  teachers  and  friends  of  education.  The  institute  then  ad- 
journe<l  to  meet  in  Huntingdon,  April  21,  1853. 

The  first  annual  session  was  held  as  per  adjournment,  continuing  two 
days. 

In  the  absence  of  the  president,  (Reverend  James  Campbell,)  J.  S.  Barr 
was  made  president  pro  tevi. 

The  constitution  and  by-laws  were  read  and  adopted.  They  provided 
that  the  necessary  expenses  of  each  session  should  be  defrayed  by  equal 
assessments  on  all  male  members  present,  and  any  member  refusing  to  pay 
his  quota  was  to  be  suspended  for  one  year. 

The  sessions  of  the  institute  were  taken  up  in  discussions  on  the  methods 
of  teaching  the  alphabet,  spelling,  reading,  and  arithmetic. 

Lectures  were  given  on  teachers'  institutes,  by  Reverend  R.  Pierce  ;  on 
general  education,  by  S.  T.  Brown  ;  on  school  discipline,  by  D.  Baker ; 
and  on  phonetics,  by  R.  McDivitt.  An  essay,  on  the  the  infiuence  of  the 
teacher,  was  read  by  Miss  C.  T.  Benedict.  The  subject  of  uniformity  of 
text-books  was  also  discussed. 

The  second  annual  meeting  of  the  institute  was  held  in  Huntingdon, 
December  22.  1853.  J.  A.  Hall  was  president,  and  S.  T.  Brown  and  R. 
McIMvitt,  secretaries.  The  principal  subjects  of  lectures  and  discussions 
were  the  common  school  system,  duties  of  parents,  language,  history, 
music,  the  school  law,  education. 

An  adjourned  meeting  was  iield  at  the  Cassville  Seminary,  commencing 
June  28,  1854.  At  this  meeting  the  subject  of  text-books  was  discussed 
at  some  length,  and  a  committee  appointed  to  examine  the  various  series 
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of  readers  and  arithmetics  offered  to  the  public,  and  report  their  respective 
merits  at  tho  next  meeting  of  the  institute.  The  committee  consisted  of 
D.  Baker,  G.  W.  Smith,  E.  Fletcher,  J.  T.  Tomlin,  J.  A.  Hall,  H.  J.  Camp- 
bell, and  R.  McDivitt. 

Addresses  were  delivered  by  D.  Baker,  Professor  Tomlin,  and  Reverend 
Doctor  McLeod. 

Before  adjournment,  a  number  of  resolutions  were  adopted,  among 
which  were  the  following  : 

Besolved,  That  every  reputable  teacher  in  the  county  should  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  institute,  and,  if  possible,  attend  its  meetings  on  every  occasion. 

JResolved,  That  the  late  amendment  of  the  school  law,  which  provides 
for  the  election  of  a  county  superintendent  in  each  count}^,  is  a  decided 
impi'ovement  in  the  school  system,  and  will  be  the  means  of  improving 
our  schools,  and  of  elevating  the  standard  of  teaching. 

General  George  W.  Speer,  of  Cassville,  and  William  P.  Orbison,  Esquire, 
of  Huntingdon,  were  elected  honorary  members. 

The  third  annual  session  was  held  in  Huntingdon,  commencing  Decem- 
ber 21,  1854.  County  superintendent  J.  S.  Barr  was  elected  president, 
and  R.  McDivitt,  secretary.  The  principal  subjects  discussed  were  "order 
and  system  in  the  school-room,"  "  best  methods  of  securing  good  recita- 
tions," and  "  articulation." 

Essays  were  read  by  Misses  Nannie  McDivitt  and  Narcissa  Benedict ; 
and  addresses  given  by  A.  W.  Benedict,  Esquire,  and  Mr.  Brigham.  George 
P.  Eldredge,  at  present  of  the  firm  of  Eldredge  Brother,  was  then  a 
prominent  teacher  in  the  county,  and  took  part  in  the  discussions  of  the 
institute. 

The  fourth  annual  meeting  was  held  in  Huntingdon,  commencing, 
December  24,  1855,  and  continuing  in  session  two  days.  The  chair  was, 
occupied  by  J.  S.  Barr,  county  superintendent,  and  R.  McDivitt  was  made 
secretary.  The  subject  of  uniformity  of  text-books  was  taken  up.  and 
after  occupying  most  of  two  sessions  of  tlie  institute,  was,  on  motion  of 
M.  H.  Sangaree,  indefinitely  postponed.  Appropriate  resolutions  were 
passed  by  the  institute,  relating  to  the  death  of  William  P.  Brown  and 
D.  Baker,  two  members,  who  had  died  since  the  last  meeting.  Deputy 
State  Supei'intendent  of  Public  Schools,  H.  C.  Hickok,  was  present  on 
Monday  evening,  and  addressed  the  institute. 

The  fifth  annual  session  of  the  institute,  assembled  in  Huntingdon, 
December  22,  1856,  J.  S.  Barr  presiding,  and  R.  McDivitt  acting  as 
secretary.  The  meeting  was  in  session  three  days.  The  principal  subjects 
receiving  attention  were :  pennmanship,  school  exhibitions,  arithmetic, 
study  of  the  English  language,  blackboard  exercises.  County  superin- 
tendent Albert  Owen  gave  a  verbal  report  of  the  condition  of  education 
in  the  county.  A  resolution  was  passed  recommending  the  Bible  as  a  text- 
book in  our  schools.     Lectures  were  delivered  by  Professor  A.  D.  Haron  of 
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Waynesburg,  Pennsylvania,  and  Professors  Morrison  and  Pollock,  of  the 
Huntingdon  Commercial  School. 

The  institute  next  assembled  in  Huntingdon,  February  22,  1858,  and 
remained  in  session  two  days.  H.  W.  Miller  was  elected  president,  and 
R.  McDivitt  secretary.  Discussions  were  had  upon  the  best  methods  of 
teaching  orthograph}-, geography,  grammar,and  composition.  The  question, 
"Should  the  county  superintendency  be  abolished?"  was  discussed  at  some 
length.  An  inquiry  was  instituted  as  to  the  probable  cause  of  the  absence 
of  so  many  teachers  from  the  institute.  Mr.  John  Baker  gave,  as  a  reason 
for  the  absence  of  teachers  from  the  lower  end  of  the  county,  the  fact  that 
the  county  superintendent  had  used  his  influence  against  the  meeting,  and 
had  endeavored,  as  far  as  possible,  to  prevent  them  from  attending.  Mr. 
Baker  was  followed  by  other  teachers,  from  different  parts  of  the  county, 
who  corroborated  the  truth  of  his  statements.  There  were  thirty  teachers 
present  at  this  meeting. 

The  seventh  annual  meeting  was  held  in  Huntingdon,  commencing 
December  27, 1860,  in  response  to  a  call,  issued  by  the  county  superintendent, 
R.  McDivitt.  J.  B.  Kidder,  of  Shirleysburg,  was  elected  president,  and 
R.  McDivitt,  secretar3%  Previous  to  this  time,  the  institute  was  subject  to 
the  call  of  the  board  of  managers,  elected  at  each  meeting.  Immediately 
after  the  organization  of  this  meeting,  R.  McDivitt,  offered  the  following 
resolution : 

Eesolved,  That  we,  the  teachers  here  assembled,  organize  ourselves  into 
a  permanent  association,  adopting  the  name,  constitution,  and  bv-laws,  of 
the  Huntingdon  County  Teachers'  Institute,  formerly  in  existence  here,  and 
that  officers,  for  the  coming  year,  be  elected  during  the  present  session. 

On  motion,  the  resolution  was  laid  over  till  next  day,  when  it  was 
brought  up  for  consideration.  The  original  mover  asked  permission  to 
withdraw  it,  which  was  on  motion  denied,  and  the  resolution  as  offered  by 
Mr.  McDivitt,  was  adopted,  except  that  a  few  amendments  were  made  to 
the  constitution. 

State  Superintendent  Thomas  H.  Burrowes  addressed  the  institute,  on 
Thursday  evening.     Thirty-five  teachers  were  in  attendance  at  this  meeting. 

The  election  of  officers,  for  the  ensuing  year,  resulted  in  the  election  of 
J.  B.Kidder,  as  president,  and  R.  McDivitt,  as  secretar}-. 

An  adjourned  session  was  held  at  Mount  Union,  February  22,  1861,  at 
which  Professor  Edward  Brooks,  of  Millersville,  Pennsylvania,  was  present 
as  instructor. 

The  eighth  annual  session  was  held  in  Huntingdon,  commencing  De- 
cember 26,  1861,  and  lasted  two  days.  The  chair  was  occupied  by  the 
president,  J.  B.  Kidder. 

The  subjects  of  nrithmetic,  geography,  grammar,  physical  education,  and 
school  government,  were  the  chief  topics  discussed. 

Previous  to  adjournment,  R.  McDivitt  offered  a  resolution,  commend- 
ing the  patriotism  and  self-sacrificing  devotion  of  the  teachers  of  the  county. 
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who  had  exchanged  the  "rod  and  ferule  "  for  the  sword  and  musket,  and 
had  gone  to  battle  for  the  cause  of  liberty  and  our  free  institutions.  The 
resolution  was  unanimously  adopted,  after  which  the  association  adjourned, 
to  meet  at  the  call  of  the  board  of  managers. 

Our  country  was  now  engaged  in  a  great  civil  war;  many  of  the  best 
teachers  of  the  county  were  in  the  field,  and  interest  in  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation was  largely  absorbed  in  the  conflict  for  the  preservation  of  the 
Union ;  so  that  the  institute  did  not  again  assemble  for  five  years. 

In  April,  1867,  an  act  of  Legislature  was  passed,  making  it  obligatory 
on  the  county  superintendents  to  hold  a  teachers'  institute  annually.  The 
first  meeting  in  the  county,  imder  this  act,  and  the  ninth  annual  meeting, 
was  held  by  Mr.  Tussey,  commencing  December  17,  1867,  since  which 
time,  the  institute  has  continued  to  meet  regularly  once  a  year.  To  give 
an  account  of  each  meeting,  from  that  time  till  the  present,  would  occupy 
more  space  than  is  allotted  to  this  sketch. 

Each  meeting  has  continued  in  session  four  days.  The  time  has  been 
partly  occupied  by  the  teachers  of  the  county,  and  partly  by  experienced 
educators  from  abroad. 

The  evening  sessions  have  generally  been  occupied  with  lectures,  elocu- 
tionary, and  other  entertainments.  The  day  sessions  have  been  given  to 
the  professional  training  of  teachers.  The  topics  of  discussion,  have  em- 
braced almost  every  question  growing  out  of  the  teachers'  work.  The  in- 
stitute has  been  of  incalculable  benefit  to  the  teachers  of  the  county,  and 
especially  to  the  younger  and  more  inexperienced  ones. 

These  annual  meetings  have  been  well  attended  by  teachers.  The  refusal 
of  some  boards  of  directors  to  grant  their  teachers  the  time  to  attend,  has 
interfered  somewhat  with  the  attendance.  A  special  law  was  passed,  two 
or  three  years  ago,  making  it  obligatory  on  directors  of  certain  counties, 
of  which  Huntingdon  is  one,  to  allow  their  teachers  the  time  to  attend  the 
institute.  This  law  has  secured  better  attendance  than  was  had  before  its 
enactment. 

District  institutes  are  held  in  but  few  of  the  districts  of  the  county. 

During  the  last  few  years,  local  institutes  and  educational  meetings  have 
been  held  in  different  parts  of  the  county  by  the  superintendent.  They 
have  done  a  good  work,  not  only  for  teachers,  but  in  the  way  of  educating 
public  sentiment,  and  securing  cooperation  of  patrons  and  directors. 

School   Superintendence. 

Before  the  adoption  of  the  common  school  system,  no  examination  was 
required  of  those  who  wished  to  teach.  From  that  time  until  the  estab- 
lishment; of  the  superintendency,  the  examinations  were  made  by  the 
directors,  or  by  persons  selected  by  the  board.  This  was, doubtless,  better 
than  no  examination  at  all ;  but  still  the  plan  did  not  improve  the  quali- 
fications of  teachers  to  any  considerable  extent.  While  some  of  those 
selected  to  examine  teachers  Were  competent  for  the  work,  the  great  ma- 
jority were  not,  and  the  examination  was  simply  a  matter  of  form.     Im- 
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,  provement  in  the  qualifications  of  teachers  only  became  perceptible  after 
iljore  thorough  methods  were  put  into  operation  by  thf  superintendents. 

Supervision,  under  the  present  system,  is  more  direct  than  any  previ- 
ously exercised,  and  the  less  the  area  over  which  »<-  is  distributed,  the  more 
effective  it  is  in  producing  results. 

Although  the  territory  embraced  in  Huntingdon  county  is  too  large  for 
one  officer  to  give  the  schools  the  attention  they  should  receive,  still  the 
results  have  been  quite  satisfactory,  and  the  superintendency  has  been  a 
valuable  auxiliary  in  bringing  the  schools  of  the  county  to  their  present 
condition. 

The  oflBce  met  with  considerable  opposition  after  its  establishment. 
Citizens  of  the  county  joined  with  those  of  other  counties  in  petitioning 
the  Legislature  to  abolish  it.  The  superintendents  were  poorly  paid,  and 
failed  to  receive  the  cooperation  of  school  ofllcers  and  patrons. 

When  the  eflSciency  of  the  superintendency.  as  an  educational  agency,  be- 
came recognized,  opposition  ceased  ;  and,  at  present,  it  receives  the  gener- 
ous support  of  directors  and  friends  of  education. 

Conclusion. 

Progress  in  education,  as  in  all  moral  reforms,  is  necessarily  slow.  ''As 
we  perceive  the  shadow  to  have  moved,  but  did  not  perceive  it  moving,  so 
our  advances  in  education,  consisting  of  such  minute  steps,  are  perceivable 
only  by  the  distance."  Slowly,  as  it  may  seem,  we  are  steadily  advancing. 
Every  department  of  our  system,  is  more  perfect,  than  when  it  was  estab- 
lished :  the  grade  of  scholarship  is  higher,  teachers  are  better  qualified,  and 
popular  intelligence  is  more  generaL 


IXDIAXA  COOT Y.— Samuel  Wolf. 

There  are,  doubtless,  many  errors  in  this  historical  sketch,  sis  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  get  correct  dates,  where  no  records  have  been  kept.  Any  correc- 
tions Will  be  kindly  received. 

In  settling  a  new  country,  there  are  centers  from  which  other  settlements 
are  made,  and  these  again  form  centers  from  which  other  settlements  are 
made.     Schools  usually  follow  the  same  law. 

In  1760,  Robert  Robinson,  senior,  manj'  of  whose  descendants  still  live  in 
the  county,  settled  on  the  farm  now  owned  by  W.  J.  Sterrett.  in  the  south- 
western corner  of  Conemaugh  township,  and  was  soon  followed  by  other 
families. 

In  1769,  a  few  families  settled  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Conemaugh 
river,  near  the  mouth  of  Blaeklick  creek.  In  lTTO-7-2,  three  families  set- 
tled near  where  Indiana  now  stands  ;  and  in  about  1 785,  several  families 
settled  on  the  Conemaugh  river,  at  Centerville  and  Nineveh.     Soon  the 
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settlement  of  ITBc^  extended  up  the  river,  and  northward  to  Eldersridge ; 
the  Blacklick  settlei^ent  spread  up  and  down  the  river,  and  northward 
toward  Indiana ;  the  Indiana  settlement  extended  north  toward  the  pur- 
chase line  ;  west,  to  Crookod  creek  ;  east,  to  the  Manor ;  and  south,  until 
it  reached  the  other  settlements  ;  while  the  Centerville  settlement,  extended 
up  the  river,  and  north-east  and  north,  until  it  reached  the  Indiana  settle- 
ment. 

The  first  settlers  were  nearly  all  from  the  eastern  part  of  the  State, 
mostly  from  the  Cumberland  valley.  They  were  of  Scotch-Irish  descent, 
and  Presbyterian  in  faith.  They  loved  freedom,  their  church,  and  knowl- 
edge. They  brought  with  them  their  rifles,  their  Bibles,  and  their  spell- 
ing-books. 

The  schools  of  our  day  owe  their  origin,  and  much  of  their  growth,  to 
the  Scotch-Irish  Presbyterians,  who  settled  in  this  county  from  1760  to  1800. 

In  1TT6,  Reverend  James  Power,  a  Presbj^terian  minister,  commenced  to 
preach  to  the  people  of  the  Robinson,  or  Conemaugh,  settlement.  In  1783, 
Reverend  John  Jamison,  of  the  Associate  Reformed  Presbyterian  church, 
preached  to  the  people  of  the  Blacklick  settlement,  near  where  afterward 
Newport  stood,  and  in  1790,  he  brought  his  family  to  the  farm  now  owned 
by  his  grandson,  W.  J.  Coleman.  In  1798,  Reverend  Joseph  W.  Hen- 
derson was  installed  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  churches,  at  Bethel  and 
Ebenezer,  having,  for  some  time  prior  to  that,  preached  there.  I  make 
these  statements  now,  to  avoid  recurring  to  them  again. 

Description  of  House. 

Before  giving  the  locality  of  any  school-houses,  it  will  be  as  well  to  give 
a  description  of  one  house,  which  will  answer  for  nearly  every  house  from 
1777  to  1810-15;  and  I  will  do  so  in  the  language  of  John  M.  Robinson, 
Esquire,  of  Saltsburg.  David  K.  Thompson,  Elliott  Ferguson,  Honorable 
Joseph  Thompson,  Margaret  Coleman,  (daughter  of  Reverend  John  .Jami- 
son.) and  many  others,  to  whom  I  am  chiefly  indebted  for  this  history, 
give  the  same  description.  This  description  is  of  a  house  built  in  1805, 
or  earlier,  in  the  south-western  part  of  Conemaugh  township,  about  one 
and  a  half  miles  from  the  Kiskiminetas  river: 

"The  building  was  about  eighteen  by  twenty-two  feet,  of  round  logs, 
one  story  high,  the  cracks  daubed  with  mortar,  called  "kat  and  clay;"  a 
large  log,  (the  mantel,)  was  placed  across  the  building,  four  feet  from  the 
end  wall,  and  five  feet  high,  upon  which  the  chimney  was  built  of  split 
sticks,  the  cracks  and  inside  of  which  were  daubed  with  tough  mortar ; 
the  floor  was  made  of  split  logs,  hewed,  called  puncheons  ;  the  hearth  was 
of  stone,  about  four  feet  wide,  and  as  long  as  the  width  of  the  fire-place ; 
the  back  wall  and  the  sides  of  the  fire-place  also  of  stone.  At  the  end  of 
the  hearth  a  piece  of  mother  earth  was  left  without  a  floor,  to  afford  the 
writers  a  place  to  stick  their  goose  quills  to  make  them  of  uniform  plia- 
bilit3^  The  height  of  the  story  was  seven  feet.  There  were  three  summer 
beams  on  which  split  logs  were  laid,  face  down,  and  grooved  together  with 
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mortar  on  the  upper  side  ;  this  was  the  loft  or  ceiling.  The  roof  was 
made  of  clap-boards,  eaves-poles  and  weight-poles.  There  was  one  ledge 
door  in  the  side,  with  wooden  hinges  and  latch.  The  windows  were  tlie 
whole  length  of  the  side  or  end  of  the  building ;  they  were  from  eight  to 
twelve  inches  high,  with  little  posts  set  in  about  ever}'  foot,  on  which  oiled 
paper  was  pasted  in  lieu  of  glass.  Furniture — writing-boards  were  laid 
on  slanting  wooden  pegs  even  with  the  under  edge  of  windows  ;  a  hewed 
slab  bench,  (no  back,)  of  suitable  height  for  the  writers,  lower  shib  seats, 
witliout  backs,  for  the  spellers  and  readers.  A  short  slanting  board,  in  one 
corner,  near  the  end  of  the  hearth,  was  the  teacher's  desk." 

Such  was  the  house,  and  such  the  furniture.  The  houses,  for  many 
years,  were  so  little  different  from  this  one,  that  it  would  be  useless  to  de- 
scribe another. 

Branches  Taught,  and  Modes  or  Teaching. 

The  branches  taught  were  spelling,  reading,  penmanship,  and  arithmetic. 
There  was  no  classification  except,  perhaps,  in  orthography  and  reading, 
and  often  it  was  not  classification  as  to  qualification,  but  as  to  size.  No 
matter  how  many  were  learning  the  alphabet,  "  each  was  in  a  class  by  him- 
self;" came  up,  named  the  letters  from  A  to  ''  Izzard,"  went  to  his  seat,  was 
followed  by  another,  and  so  on  till  the  last.  In  arithmetic,  there  were  as 
many  classes  as  there  were  pupils  studying  that  branch.  The  teacher  as- 
sisted such  pupils  as  needed  help,  even  while  a  class  was  reciting  in  spell- 
ing or  reading.  Afterwards,  an  improvement  was  made  on  that  plan,  and, 
at  a  certain  time  in  the  forenoon  and  afternoon,  the  teacher  would  pass 
around  among  the  arithmeticians,  and  solve  problems  for  them.  In  a 
large  school,  with  about  twenty  in  arithmetic,  each  studying  in  a  different 
part  of  the  book,  or  in  a  diffei'ent  book,  with  problems  prettj'  hard,  it 
sometimes  would  take  from  one  to  two  hours  to  get  around.  Of  course,  the 
little  fellows  were  busy  during  that  time,  especially  when  the  teacher  was 
particularly  interested  in  some  difficult  problem  in  Pike,  Gough,  or  the  West- 
em  Calculator ;  but  woe  to  the  unlucky  fellow  who  was  caught  being  busy  at 
any  thing  else  than  learning  his  spelling  lesson,  or  looking  steadily  at  his 
letters.  If  it  took  the  teacher  till  noon  to  get  through  with  this  process, 
the  spellers  and  readers  would  get  their  forenoon's  lessons  in  the  after- 
noon, unless,  perchance,  there  were  many  ''hard  questions"  in  the  after- 
noon, in  which  case  thej""  were  almost  sure  to  get  them  the  next  day. 
There  was  no  special  time  for  any  recitation,  except  the  last  one  in  the 
evening,  which  was  usually  a  spelling  lesson,  in  which  the  whole  school 
took  part.  The  Old  and  New  Testaments  constituted  the  reading  books. 
Saturday  was  devoted  to  spelling,  committing,  and  reciting  arithmetical 
tables,  and  reciting  from  the  catechism. 

The  teachers  were  usually  employed  by  the  year,  salary  raised  by  sub- 
scription of  from  four  to  six  dollars  per  scholar,  and  generally,  not  fewer 
than  twenty-five  scholars;  the  teacher  "boarding  round." 
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Early  Houses,  Schools,  and  Teachers,  or  Conemaugh  and  Blacklick  Settlement. 

The  first  school  of  which  I  can  learn  anything  within  the  limits  of  the 
county,  was  in  the  south-western  comer  of  what  is  now  Conemaugh  town- 
ship, about  half  a  mile  from  the  Kiskiminetas  river,  in  an  abandoned  dwell- 
ing-house, being  the  first  cabin  built  in  the  county,  owned  by  Robert  Rob- 
inson, and  taught  by  James  McDowell.  This  school  was  kept  open  about 
three  hours  in  the  evening — the-  pupils  bringing  their  own  candles.  The 
date  of  this  school  is  not  later  than  1785,  according  to  my  informant,  but 
1  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  as  early  as  ITVT  or  1778.  About 
1790  there  was  a  school  on  Blacklick,  near  where  Campbell's  mill  now 

stands,  taught  by  a  man  named Atwell;  and  in  1795  or  1796,  there  was 

one  on  land  now  owned  by  Samuel  Earhart,  in  Blacklick  township,  about 
two  and  one  half  miles  from  Campbell's  mill,  on  the  road  leading  from 
Indiana  to  Blairsville.  John  Jamison,  the  father  of  Major  S.  S.  Jamison 
recently  deceased,  was  the  teacher,  before  1796,  but  how  long  before  can 
not  now  be  ascertained.  There  was  a  school  above  Blairsville,  near  the 
Broad  Ford.  Soon  after,  Reverend  Joseph  W.  Henderson  began  to  preach 
at  Ebenezer,  and  before  he  was  regurlarly  installed,  viz.,  in  1797,  there  was 
a  school-house  built  near  where  the  church  now  stands,  and  a  Mr.  Meldron 
was  the  teacher.  In  1798,  a  house  was  built  on  land  of  James  Matthews, 
near  Livermore,  and  in  the  fall  of  the  same  year,  Mr.  Meldron  left  Lewis- 
ville,  and  took  charge  of  the  Livermore  school.  The  house  was  used  only 
about  one  month,  as  it  was  burned  down. 

In  1800,  there  was  a  school-house  about  one  mile  above  Saltsburg,  near 
where  White's  station,  on  West  Pennsylvania  railroad,  now  stands.  It  was 
an  old  house  then ;  but  my  informant  was  then  too  young  to  remember 
anj^hing  more  than  the  above.     Thomas  Irwin  taught  that  year. 

In  1800,  a  house  was  erected  on  land  now  owned  by  Thomas  McMullin's 
heirs,  one  and  a  half  miles  from  Bethel  church,  now  Centre  township. 

Reverend  Henderson  procured  a  young  man  named Reed,  to  take 

charge  of  the  school.  Thomas  McLaughlin  and  Jonathan  Agey,  afterward 
taught  in  the  same  house. 

In  1802  or  1803,  a  house  was  built  north  of  Lewisville.  I  do  not  know 
who  first  taught  there;  but  Master  Fulton  taught  in  1806,  and  for  about 
ten  years  after. 

Some  time  before  1805,  a  house  was  built  near  where  the  night  school 
before  mentioned  was  kept.     The  first  teacher  was  Robert  Work ;  he  was 

succeeded  by  John  Reed, McVicker,  James  May,  and  Cornelius 

Campbell.     Soon  after,  another  house  was  built,  on  the  Shield's  farm — 

teacher, Shields,     One  was  built,  between  1800  and  1805,  on  land  now 

owned  by  Thomas  Shirley,  senior.  The  last  four,  were  in  what  is  now 
Conemaugh  township,  then  Armstrong  township.  In  1808,  one  was  built 
on  land,  now  owned  by  Garvin  Compton,  in  Blacklick  township.  Master 
Patton,  who  was  then  about  seventy  years  old,  was  the  first  teacher.  In 
1809  or  1810,  one  was  erected  on  land  of  Richard  Clawson — teachers, 
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Master  Nesbit,  James  Coulter.  Shortly  after,  one  was  erected  on  land  of 
Silas  Fulton ;  and  about  the  same  time,  one  on  land  owned  and  occupied  by 
Samuel  G.  Miller,  Esquire.  The  teachers  of  the  last,  were  James  Duncan, 
William  Martin,  John  Jamison,  son  of  Reverend  Jamison,  and  Samuel 
Craven.  The  last  three  were  in  Conemaugh  township.  There  were  other 
early  houses  on  Blacklick  creek,  on  Elder's  ridge,  and  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Jacksonville ;  but  the  above  includes  all  the  principal  ones  of  the  Cone- 
maugh and  Blacklick  settlements. 

Indiana  Settlement. 

Andrew  Allison,  father  of  John  B.  Allison,  who  is  now  eighty-one  years 
old,  lived  on  land  of  A.  Wichal,  in  1792,  and  his  son  says,  that  he  has  it 
from  his  father,  that  there  was  a  school  at  that  time,  on  land  now  owned 
by  Robert  Stephens,  about  three  miles  north-east  of  Indiana.  I  have  no 
means  at  my  command,  from  which  I  could  get  the  time  of  the  school; 
but  believe,  that  the  house  was  built  before  1790.  I  do' not  know  who 
were  the  early  teachers.  A  house  was  built  on  the  Meek  Kelly  farm,  about 
two  miles  south-west  of  Indiana,  the  date  of  whose  erection,  A.  F.  Moor- 
head  thinks,  was  before  1800.  William  Thompson  was  one  of  the  teachers, 
but  not  the  first.  In  1802,  a  house  was  erected  on  land,  now  owned  by 
heirs  of  Jacob  Lotz,  deceased,  five  miles  north  of  Indiana,  and  about  half 
a  mile  from  the  Thompson  block-house.  Close  to  the  house,  was  erected 
a  tent  covered  with  clap-boards ;  the  floor  was  raised  about  four  feet  from 
the  ground,  from  which  Reverend  Joseph  W.  Henderson  preached  at  stated 
times  to  a  congregation,  seated  on  long  logs,  in  front  of  the  tent.  The 
church  and  the  school,  side  by  side.  The  same  minister  established 
schools  at  Ebenezer  and  Bethel.  The  first  teacher,  was  William  McLellan, 
who  taught  two  years,  at  $100  per  year.  My  informant,  D.  K.  Thompson, 
Esquire,  tells  me,  that  the  slates  and  slate  pencils  used  in  that  school,  were 
dug  out  of  the  ground  in  his  father's  meadow;  and  that  the  ink  was  made 
by  boiling  oak  and  maple  bark  together,  and  adding  copperas.  McLellan 
was  succeeded  by  John  Mark,  the  father  of  Moses  Mark,  who  died  some 
ten  years  ago,  and  who  also  was,  for  many  j'ears,  a  teacher  in  the  northern 
and  central  parts  of  the  county.  In  1805,  a  house  was  built  near  the  old 
Lapsley  tavern,  eight  miles  east  of  Indiana,  and  one  mile  south  of  Green- 
ville— teacher:  McGara,  who  then  resided  in  Brush  valley.     John 

Evans,  Esquire,  father  of  ex-sheriff  William  Evans,  taught  in  this  school. 
In  180G,  there  was  a  house  built  on  the  farm  of  James  McLain,  about  one 
mile  south  of  Indiana.  In  1806,  a  hewed  log-house  was  built  in  Indiana, 
on  the  south  side  of  Water  street,  between  Fourth  and  Fifth.  It  was  two 
stories  high,  and  had  been  built  for  a  store  and  dwelling-house ;  but,  as  the 
contractor  was  drowned  after  the  openings  had  been  made  for  the  doors 
and  windows,  it  was  used  for  school  purposes,  until  some  one  could  be 
found  who  could  make  windows  and  doors.  The  pupils  in  this  school  did 
not  suffer  for  lack  of  ventilation  in  the  room.  Henry  Coleman,  the  fiither 
of  William  Coleman,  was  the  first  teacher.     This,  it  is  believed,  was  the 
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first  school  within  the  limits  of  the  county  seat.  The  first  house  built  for 
school  purposes,  was  erected  on  the  lot  now  occupied  by  John  Sherman. 
It  was  built  about  1810  or  1811.  The  next  was  on  the  north-west  corner 
of  Taylor's  and  Nixon's  alleys.  John  Wilson  and  James  Coulter — the 
same  Coulter  who  taught  in  Conemaugh  township — taught  in  this  house. 
Upon  the  completion  of  the  academy,  in  1816,  an  elementary  school  was 
opened  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  building,  and  James  Coulter,  and  after- 
wards   Faulkinbridge,  taught  there.     This  room  was  used  for  that 

purpose,  until  about  1826,  when  a  brick  building,  of  one  room,  was  erected 
on  the  south-west  corner  of  Water  and  Sixth  streets,  and  soon  after,  the 
school  becoming  too  large  for  one  room,  a  second  building,  of  the  same 
stjde  and  material,  was  completed  on  south-east  comer  of  Church  and 
Fifth  streets.  Some  of  the  teachers  in  these  buildings,  were  Willinm  J. 
Bruce,  FergUs  Cannon,  John  G.  Coleman,  A.  W.  Kimmel,  John  Barge, 
Robert  P.  Reed,  and  A.  C,  Patterson.  In  1859,  the  present  neat  and  com- 
fortable building  was  erected,  being  two  stories  high,  and  each  story  being 
fifteen  feet,  there  being  eight  rooms,  thirty-five  by  thirty-five  feet.  John 
Sutton,  R.  C.  Taylor,  John  G.  Coleman,  and  James  Clark  were  directors, 
from  the  beginning,  until  the  completion  of  the  house. 

In  1805.  an  old  dwelling-house,  on  land  of  James  T.  Yanhom,  about 
twelve  miles  north  of  Indiana,  was  converted  into  a  school-room,  by  put- 
ting in  such  furniture  and  apparatus,as  was  usually  found  in  school-houses 
at  that  time,  and  Mr.  Jones,  then  recently  from  Wales,  was  promptly 
installed  as  teacher  for  the  winter  months.  In  1808,  another  house,  which 
had  become  unfit  for  a  dwelling-house,  near  Marion,  on  the  Meanor  farm, 
close  to  the  present  road,  was  converted  into  a  school-house,  and  Big 
Robert  Thompson,  so  called  to  distinguish  him  from  two  or  three  other 
Thompsons  of  the  same  name,  taught  in  it  for  two  or  three  years.  It  is 
said  that  he  was  remarkably  good  in  mathematics. 

About  1800  to  1815,  there  were  schools  along  Crooked  creek:  one  in 
the  Cummins' neighborhood,  and  one  near  Shelocta ;  but  I  cannot  find 
anything  authentic  concerning  them.  These  are  most  of  the  schools  of  the 
Indiana  settlement,  up  to  1810.  I  have  given  those  of  the  county  seat  up 
to  the  present. 

Centerville  and  IVineveb. 

Although  a  settlement  was  made  at  Centreville,  as  early  as  1790,  and  at 
Nineveh  and  Armagh,  about  the  same  time,  I  cannot  find  any  school  earlier 
than  1806.  Mr.  Bolar,  the  father  of  A.  J.  Bolar,  says,  that  the  first  school- 
house,  in  that  part  of  the  county,  was  built  about  1800,  on  land  now  owned 
by  William  Bowers,  about  three  miles  east  of  Armagh.  Teachers  :  Thomas 
Domey,  and  Thomas  Gallaher.  Soon  after,  another  was  built,  on  land  of 
A.  McFeeters,  and  still  later,  one  on  land  of  John  Shrock,  and  also  about 
the  same  time,  a  hewed  log-house  was  erected,  near  where  the  Presbyte- 
rian church  of  Armagh  now  stands.  It  was  used  for  a  school-house  and 
a  church.     Some  of  the  early  teachers  were  Thomas  Elliot, McAfee, 
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John  Armitage,  Nathiel  Davis McMinn,  Mathew  Dill,  grandfather  of 

James  Dill,  Esquire,  Robert  Thompson,  Cornelius  Jamison, Meaie, 

formerly  a  sea  captain,  and  Henry  Wilson,  from  one  of  the  New  England 
States.  Soon  other  houses  were  built  along  the  river,  down  as  far  as 
Centreville,  and  north  toward  Mechanicsburg,  and  north-east  to  Strongs- 
town  and  Irish  Bottom.  As  each  of  the  above  settlements  was  extended, 
or  new  ones  made,  schools  were  established  in  other  parts,  until  1835. 
There  were  schools  of  a  similar  character  in  every  part  of  the  count}-, 
where  settlements  of  any  considerable  size  had  been  made.  I  might  here 
add,  that  there  were  other  early  schools  in  that  part,  north  of  the  purchase 
line,  than  the  one  mentioned  on  the  Moanor  farm,  but  I  failed  to  get  par- 
ticulars. North  of  Marion,  and  in  the  work  and  leisure  settlement,  and 
along  Plum  creek,  and  along  Little  Mahoning,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Smicksburg,  were  early  schools ;  but  for  lack  of  particulars,  I  must  content 
myself  with  what  I  have  above  mentioned,  but  will  add  that  now  some  of 
the  best  schools  of  the  county,  are  in  that  locality. 

Associations  and  Institutes— County  and  District. 

In  a  communication  to  the  Pennsylvania  School  Journal^  dated  June, 
1852,  signed  "J.  M.  M.,"  being  J.  M.  McElroy,  I  find  that  an  association 
of  those  students  of  the  Eldersridge  Academv,  who  intended  to  teach, 
and  other  teachers  of  the  neighborhood,  had  recently  been  organized  at 
that  place.  This  is  the  first  teachers'  association  in  the  county  of  which 
I  can  loarn  anything. 

"September  11,  1852,  a  preliminary  meeting  was  held  at  Blairsville.  to 
take  measures  for  holding  a  teachers'  institute  of  the  teachers  of  Indiana 
and  Westmoreland  counties,  of  which  meeting  Reverend  George  Hill  was 
president,  and  J.  M.  McElroy  was  secretary.  J.  M.  McElroy,  R.  N.  Dick, 
J.  Parker,  G.  S.  Mendell,  and  J.  M.  Barnett,  were  appointed  a  committee 
to  arrange  for  an  institute  to  be  hold  at  Blairsville,  October  25, 1852,  with 
instructions  to  invite  Honorable  Thomas  H,  Burrowes  to  conduct  the  exer- 
cises of  the  institute." — Indiana  Register  and  Pennsylvania  School  Jour- 
nal. 

From  the  School  Journal  of  November,  1852,  I  find  that  Honorable 
Thomas  H.  Burrowes,  Reverend  S.  Newberry,  Reverend  A.  M.  Milligan, 
D.  Parsons,  William  H.  Cochran,  Esquire,  Thomas  E.  Morgan,  Esquire, 
and  others  were  present  as  instructors  and  lecturers,  and  one  hundred  and 
twenty  teachers  were  present.  The  institute  continued  one  week,  and 
adjourned  to  meet  at  New  Alexandria,  Westmoieland  county,  on  the  first 
Monday  of  October,  1853. 

The  teachers  of  Washington  district  organized  an  institute  during 
the  winter  of  1853-4.  The  writer  remembers  attending  one  at  the  Cum- 
mins school-house.  John  Bothel  and  James  Adair  are  all  the  members 
whose  names  I  can  recall.  The  meetings  were  held  on  Saturdays.  In 
the  forenoon,  the  school  where  the  institute  met,  was  kept  open,  and  in  the 
afternoon,  the  teacher's  methods  were  criticised,  and  other  methods  of 
20  School  Report. 
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teaching  discussed.  They  were  too  modest  to  publish  any  of  their  pro- 
cegdings,  nor  can  I  find  their  books  of  record ;  hence,  but  little  is  known 
of  that  winter's  work ;  but,  I  know  that,  from  that  time  to  the  present,  that 
district  has  kept  up  its  institutes,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  win- 
ters, and  on  very  nearly  the  same  plan  as  at  first,  except  that  now  they 
have  a  tliree  days'  institute  during  each  term,  at  which  their  largest  church- 
buildings  will  scarcely  hold  all  who  attend. 

On  January  2,  1854,  the  White  township  teachers'  association  met,  for 
the  first  time,  (see  School  Journal  for  January,  1854,)  at  school-house  No. 
3,  (Lowrey's.)  A.  T.  Moorehead,  senior,  was  made  president,  Joseph  Camp- 
bell, vice  president,  J.  W.  Barclay,  secretary,  and  Joseph  Grifiith,  corres- 
ponding secretary.  Lectures  were  delivered  on  grammar,  arithmetic,  pen- 
manship, orthography,  and  order.  After  passing  resolutions  recommend- 
ing the  Pennnylvania  School  Journal,  Page's  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Teaching,  and  Hall's  Lectures  on  School  Teaching,  the  association  ad- 
journed to  meet  at  the  same  place,  on  the  first  Monday  of  February. 
These  meetings  were  kept  up  during  the  remainder  of  the  winter,  and  at 
the  last  one,  arrangements  were  made  for  a  grand  rallj"^  of  the  friends  of 
the  association,  and  an  educational  pic-nic  on  the  fourth  of  July,  1854,  at 
McLain's  school-house.  From  the  proceedings  published,  and  from  some 
who  were  present,  we  learn  that  the  meeting  was  largely  attended  and 
resulted  in  much  good.  The  lecturers  were  Jacob  Wolf,  Joseph  Griffith, 
W.  F.  Ilammill,  J.  W.  Barclay,  Reverend  David  Blair,  and  Reverend  S. 
P.  Bollman,  then  recently  elected  county  superintendent.  Arrangements 
were  made  to  continue  the  associations  the  next  winter.  The  writer 
attended  many  of  the  meetings  and  participated  in  them,  although  teach- 
ing in  another  district.  While  nearly  all  those  who  were  chiefly  engaged 
in  the  association  have  abandoned  the  profession  of  teaching,  yet  the  work 
done  by  them  still  bears  its  fruit.  These  associations  were  continued  for 
five  or  six  years. 

Centre  organized  an  association  in  October,  1854,  with  Joseph  Campbell 
as  president,  Robert  Ilammill  and  Thomas  McMullen,  vice  presidents,  and 
J.  T.  Adair,  secretary.  During  that  winter,  and  the  next,  nearly  all  the 
districts  in  the  county  had  associations;  in  some,  they  continued  but  for 
a  few  winters,  while  in  some  they  continued  for  six  to  ten  j^ears. 

The  first  attempt  at  a  county  organization,  was  a  meeting  called  by  the 
coimty  superintendent,  S.  P.  Bollman.  This  meeting  was  held  August  22, 
1854.  at  Indiana.  Reverend  P.  Sahm  was  president;  Jacob  Wolf  and 
Joseph  Griffith  were  secretaries.  After  discussing  various  topics,  one  of 
which  was  the  expediency  of  holding  a  county  association,  Messrs.  S. 
M.  Clark.  J.  A.  Ewing,  Samuel  Wolf,  Thomas  E.  Morgan,  and  William 
Loughry  were  appointed  a  committee  to  prepare  a  constitution  to  be  pre- 
sented at  the  next  meeting.  On  the  29th  of  December,  1854,  the  county 
superintendent  called  a  second  meeting,  of  which  A.  T.  Moorehead,  senior, 
was  president,  and  S.  M,  Clark,  secretary.     The  committee  appointed  at 
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the  previous  raeetiug  presented  a  constitution,  which  was  adopted,  and  a 
permanent  organization  was  effected.  A.  T.  Moorehead,  senior,  was 
elected  president;  Thomas  Gibson,  vice  president;  A.  W.  Kimniel,  re- 
cording secretary  ;  John  Barge,  corresponding  secretary,  and  W.  H.  Cole- 
man, treasurer  ;  each  to  serve  for  one  5'ear.  The  number  of  members  can 
not  now  be  ascertained ;  but,  at  some  sessions,  the  number  in  attendance 
was  from  sixty  to  ninety,  at  others  from  twenty  to  forty.  This  was  the 
Teachers'  Association  of  Indiana  County.  While  the  number  of  members 
was  small,  there  was  an  earnestness  in  all  the  meetings  which  went  far  to 
convince  that  the  teachers  of  the  county  were  anxious  to  find  better 
methods  of  teaching,  and  some,  having  found  them,  were  anxious  to  have 
all  others  use  them.  The  discussions,  no  doubt,  often  ran  into  mere  de- 
bate, each  striving  to  carry  his  views'  through  in  triumph,  thus  often  inflict- 
ing a  wound  which  was  long  in  healing  ;  yet,  perhaps,  this  was  the  process 
necessaiy  to  separate  the  dross  from  the  pure  gold.  Sometimes  in  tribu- 
lation, sometimes  in  prosperity,  it  lived  and  grew.  The  association  of  1854 
was  the  seed  from  which  the  present  county  institute  has  grown,  which,  at 
its  last  session,  was  attended  by  three  hundred  and  twenty-five  teachers, 
and  about  seventy-five  directors,  and  by  as  many  citizens  as  the  building 
would  hold.  The  minutes  of  the  first  fifteen  years  are  only  fragmentary ; 
but  those  of  the  last  nine  years  are,  I  believe,  entire.  But  few  of  those 
who  were  members  of  the  association  during  the  first  few  j-ears,  are  mem- 
bers now.     I  recall  one — John  Bothel,  of  Washington  township. 

The  county  institute,  with  its  auxiliaries,  the  three  days  loctU,  and  the 
district  institute,  have  done  perhaps  as  much  as  any  other  one  agency,  to 
create,  and  keep  up,  a  sentiment  for  a  more  thorough,  rational — a  more 
practical  education,  in  our  public  schools.  We  could  not  well  do  without 
this  agency. 

CoHiity  Superintcndency. 

I  am  unable  to  say,  from  lack  of  information,  what  efforts  were  made 
toward  securing  such  legislation  as  would  create  the  county  superinten- 
dency,  except  that,  at  the  meeting  of  the  uistitute,  at  Blairsville,  in 
October,  1852,  of  which  mention  has  already  been  made,  a  resolution  was 
adopted,  which  reads  thus  : 

Besolved,  That  we  believe  the  agency  of  county  superintendent  would  be 
highly  beneficial,  and  would  i)romote  the  uniformity,  efliciency,  and  success 
of  our  common  schools,  in  every  respect.  We,  accordingly,  approve  the 
proposition  to  have  these  oflBcers  appointed  by  law. 

The  act  creating  such  an  office,  was  passed,  and  in  .accordance  with  that 
act,  the  directors  of  Indiana  county  met  at  Indiana,  on  the  5th  day  of 
June,  1854,  and  selected  Reverend  S.  V.  Bollman,  county  superintendent, 
at  a  salaiy  of  $500 ;  He  served  nine  years,  having  twice  been  re-elected. 
In  1803,  the  present  incumbent  was  elected  at  a  salary  of  $500;  but  at 
the  end  of  a  year  and  a  half,  the  salar}-  was  increased  to  $1,000.  In  18r.5, 
A.  J.  Bolar,  a  minister  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  who  had  served 
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faithfully  in  the  Union  army,  and  been  badly  wounded,  was  elected,  at  a 
salary  of  $800.  In  1869,  J.  T.  Gibson,  a  graduate  of  Washington  and  Jef- 
ferson College,  and  a  student  at  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Allegheny, 
was  elected  at  a  salary  of  $1,000.  lie  served  two  years,  and  upon  his 
resignation,  the  writer  was  appointed  to  serve  the  unexpired  term,  and 
was  elected  in  1872,  and  again  in  1875,  at  a  salary  of  $1,000. 

I  said,  in  the  beginning  of  this  history,  that  the  schools  of  this  county, 
owed  much  to  the  Scotch-Irish  Presbyterians.  Reverend  James  Power, 
John  Jamison,  and  Joseph  W.  Henderson,  of  the  Presbyterian  and  Asso- 
ciate Refoi-raed  Presbyterian  Churches,  help  to  plant  the  first  schools,  and 
Reverend  S.  P.  Bollman,  was  the  first  county  superintendent,  and  doubt- 
less the  best  man  that  could  be  found,  at  that  time,  to  make  and  keep 
popular  an  office  which  met  with  much  opposition  from  the  people,  while 
A.  J.  Bolar,  and  J.  T.  Gibson,  are  also  ministers  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  the  former,  for  one  year,  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  State 
Normal  School,  at  Indiana,  but  now  principal  of  the  Blairsville  Academy, 
and  the  latter,  preaching  successfully  and  acceptabl}' ,  in  the  .  .  .  Presby- 
terian church,  of  Baltimore. 

I 

Academies  and  Seminaries. 

The  Indiana  Academy,  was  located  where  the  residence  of  Honorable 
S.  M.  Clark  now  stands.  The  first  building  was  of  stone,  and  was  partly 
completed  in  1816,  one  room  of  which  was  used  for  ten  or  eleven  years  for 
an  elementary  school.  In  1818,  Reverend  John  Reed  took  charge  of  the 
academic  department.  The  old  stone-building  was  replaced  by  a  neat 
brick  structure,  one  story  high,  with  three  rooms,  and  was  used  for  an 
academy  until  1862.  Reverend  John  Reed  was  the  first  principal,  assisted 
by  Reverend  John  K.  Kirkpatrick, Searle,  Thomas  E.  Morgan,  Rev- 
erend Henry  S.  Koons,  Silas  M.  Clark,  Esquire,  E.  D.  B.  Porter,  J.  Willis 
Westlake,  R.  T.  Cornwell,  and  others,  had  charge  of  the  school.  In  its 
beginning  it  was  aided  by  the  State  to  the  amount  of  $2,000. 

There  was,  for  a  short  time,  a  female  seminary  on  the  north-west  corner 
of  Church  and  Sixth  streets,  in  Indiana. 

The  Blairsville  Ac*ademy  was  established  in  1842.  Its  first  sessions 
were  held  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  common  school-building.  Matthew 
W.  McCall  was  the  first  principal,  who  served  in  that  capacity  for  five  or 
six  years.  He  was  succeeded  by  A.  H.  Thomas.  Some  time  after  its  com- 
mencement, a  neat  brick-building  was  erected,  which  is  now  used.  It  has 
been  in  successful  operation  almost  constantly,  since  1842,  and  is  now  in 
charge  of  Professor  A.  J.  Bolar. 

The  Blairsville  Female  Seminary,  was  opened  in  1853,  under  Reverend 
— —  Shepley,  and  is  now  in  successful  operation  under  J.  J.  Parks,  assisted 
by  an  able  corps  of  teachers.  Its  graduates  are  an  honor  to  the  institu- 
tion and  to  society. 

A  few  persons  began  reciting  privately,  to  Reverend  Alexander  Donald- 
son, at  Eldersridge,  as  early  as  1832,  in  the  second  story  of  a  log  spring- 
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house.  This  was  the  beginning  of  Eldersridge  Academy.  The  number  of 
students  increased,  until  in  1847,  it  was  necessary  to  have  a  more  suitable 
building,  and  a  neat  one-story  frame-house  was  built,  which  was  used  until 
185:2,  when  a  beautiful  two-story  brick  structure  was  erected,  which  has 
been  used  ever  since.  Reverend  Alexander  Donaldson  was  the  first  and 
only  principal.  He  is  still  regularly  superintending  the  school.  He  has 
been  assisted  in  his  labor  of  teaching  by  twenty-five  different  persons  ; 
there  have  been  two  thousand  three  hundred  and  twelve  students  from 
the  commeneement  of  the  school  until  now.  Many  of  the  students  entered 
the  junior  class  in  difierent  colleges ;  many  have  entered  the  christian 
ministry,  while  the  professions  of  law  and  medicine  have  received  largely 
from  its  students,  and  others  have  occupied,  and  still  occupy,  honorable 
positions  in  other  pursuits. 

State  \ormal  School. 

At  the  county  institute,  held  at  Indiana,  in  December,  1869,  the  question 
of  establishing  a  State  Normal  School  for  the  ninth  normal  school  dis- 
trict was  discussed.  Our  best  citizens  were  interested  in  the  matter,  and 
steps  were  then  taken  to  raise  stock ;  and  books  were  soon  after  opened  for 
that  purpose.  About  eighteen  or  twenty  thousand  dollars  were  subscribed, 
and  there  the  matter  rested. 

At  the  county  institute,  held  in  Burrowes  hall,  December,  1871,  the  sub- 
ject was  again  discussed  by  our  teachers,  and  best  and  most  interprising 
citizens.  Professor  A.  X.  Raub,  of  Lock  Haven,  spoke  so  forciblj"  on  the 
wants  of  our  teachers,  and  so  favorably  of  the  project  of  establishing  a 
State  Normal  School  here,  that  the  work  of  taking  stock  was  immediateh' 
resumed,  and  the  project  was  not  abandoned,  until  success  was  insured ; 
and  we  have  to-daj',  as  the  fruits  of  those  two  county  institutes,  and  the 
earnest,  persevering  labors  of  many  of  our  public  spirited  citizens,  who 
gave  their  money,  their  time,  and  their  talent,  freely  to  forward  so  noble 
an  undertaking,  that  magnificent  structure  at  the  edge  of  town — the  Indiana 
State  Normal  school-building,  which  was  completed  in  1875,  and  at  once 
opened  for  school,  with  a  full  faculty,  and  a  reasonable  enrolment  of 
students.  The  estimated  value  of  the  grounds,  building,  and  furniture,  in 
1875,  was  $200,000.  Much  additional  has  since  been  expended  upon  the 
building  and  the  grounds ;  and  we  have  now  a  building,  second  to  none  in 
the  Stiite,  and  a  good  normal  school,  at  which  our  young  men  and  women 
have  an  opportunitj'  of  becoming  practical  and  trained  teachers  before 
they  tiike  charge  of  a  school.  The  best  efibrts  of  the  friends  of  education 
in  the  ninth  normal  school  district,  should  be  used  to  support  and  sus- 
tain it,  and  thus  advance  the  cause  of  education,  through  the  common  school 
system,  among  the  masses;  but  language  of  mine  would  be  entirely  inade- 
quate to  tell  how  much  good  has  already  been,  and  will  be,  accomplished 
by  this  school.  I  will,  therefore,  content  myself  by  saying,  that  it  is  an 
honor  to  its  projectors,  the  pride  of  our  county,  and  the  hope  ot  our  com- 
mon schools. 
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JEFFERSON  COUXTY.— G.  Ameut  Blose. 
Organization  of  Schools  Previous  to  tlie  School  System.  « 

Jeflfersou  county's  first  school-house  was  built  on  the  Ridgway  road, 
about  two  miles  north-east  of  Brookville,  near  whore  Nathaniel  Butler  now 
lives.  The  house  was  built  of  rough  logs,  and  had  neither  window-sash 
nor  pane.  The  light  was  admitted  through  chinks  in  the  walls,  over  which 
greased  paper  was  pasted.  The  floor  was  made  of  i)uncheons,  and  the 
seats  of  broad  pieces,  split  from  logs,  with  pins  in  the  under  side,  for  legs. 
Boards  laid  on  pins  fastened  in  the  wall,  furnished  the  pupils  with  writing- 
desks.  A  log  fire-place,  the  entire  length  of  one  end,  supplied  warmth, 
when  the  weather  was  cold. 

In  this  rude  structure,  John  Dixson,  the  pioneer  teacher  of  Jefierson 
county,  taught  the  first  school,  during  the  winter  of  1803  or  1804.  The 
length  of  the  term  was  three  months,  and  the  citizens  paid  the  teacher  a 
certain  sum  per  scholar.  Andrew  Barnett,  Mr.  Matson,  Mr.  Yastbinder, 
and  some  others,  were  among  the  most  prominent  citizens  in  building  the 
house,  and  having  the  school  organized.  The  second  school  was  taught  a 
year  or  two  later,  by  Job  Johnston,  in  a  school-house  built  near  the  old 
grave-yard,  between  Port  Barnett  and  Brookville.  They  had  window-glass 
in  that  house,  and  a  ten  plate  stove ;  and  the  large  boys  brought  the  wood 
and  cut  it.  Other  schools,  the  names  of  whose  teachers  have  been  forgot- 
ten, were  organized  later,  in  the  vicinity  of  Brookville. 

The  first  school-house,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  county,  was  built  of 
logs,  in  the  fall  of  1820,  near  John  Bell's,  a  little  more  than  a  mile  north- 
west of  where  Perrysville  stands.  It  was  built  after  the  fashion  of  the  first 
school-house  in  the  county,  with  paper  instead  of  window-glass ;  boards, 
pinned  to  the  wall,  for  desks  ;  floor  and  seats  made  of  puncheons  ;  and  fire- 
place along  one  end.  John  Postlethwirt,  senior,  John  Bell,  Archibald 
Hadden,  Hugh  McKee,  and  James  Stewart,  senior,  were  the  principal 
citizens  engaged  in  organizing  and  starting  the  school.  John  B.  Hender- 
son taught  the  first  school,  in  this  part  of  the  county,  in  that  house,  the 
first  winter  after  it  was  built.  The  Bible,  Catechism,  and  the  United 
States  Spelling  Book,  were  used  as  text-books,  in  the  school.  Ira  White, 
a  yankee  from  the  State  of  New  York,  succeeded  Mr.  Henderson,  as  teacher. 
Some  time  afterwards,  a  school  was  taught  by  Crawford  Gibson,  in  a  house 
near  the  county  line,  about  a  mile  south  of  Perr3^sville — some  parties 
claim  that  Gibson  taught  before  Henderson.  Somewhat  later,  a  school 
was  taught  by  John  Knox,  in  a  log-house  across  the  creek,  south-east  of 
Perrysville.  They  paid  him  with  grain — in  part,  at  least.  James  C.  Neale, 
senior,  then  a  young  man,  hauled  a  load  of  grain,  with  a  yoke  of  oxen, 
from  Perrysville,  to  some  place  near  Troy,  a  distance  of  about  twenty  miles, 
through  the  woods,  to  pay  Mr.  Knox  for  teaching. 

The  first  school  held  in  Punxsutawney,  was  opened  by  Andrew  Bowman 
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about  182:5,  in  a  house  then  owned  by  John  Henderson.  The  house  is  still 
standing,  and  is  now  owned  by  Thomas  McKee.  Doctor  Jenks,  Charles 
Barclay,  Judge  Heath,  Reverend  David  Barclay,  a  Mr.  Black,  and  others, 
took  an  active  part  in  starting  the  school ;  they  hired  a  teacher  by  the  year. 
The  tuition  for  the  small  pupils,  was  twelve  dollars  each,  and  for  the  larger 
ones  fifty  dollars  a  year.  The  first  school-house  was  built  in  Punxsutaw- 
ney  by  the  above  named  gentlemen,  about  182T,  where  the  Baptist  church 
stands.  Hugh  Kenworthy  was  the  first  man,  who  was  well  educated,  that 
was  employed  as  a  teacher  there.  The  next  teacher  was  Doctor  Robert 
Cunningham;  after  him  came  Thomas  Cunningham,  since.  Judge  Cunning- 
ham. Alexander  Cochran  taught  the  first  school  in  what  is  now  Washing- 
ton township,  in  1830  or  1831,  in  a  school-house,  near  the  Beechwoods 
grave-yard.  Messrs.  Cooper,  Keys,  Mcintosh,  and  the  Smiths  were  instru- 
mental in  organizing  the  school. 

Brookville's  first  school  was  taught  in  the  old  jail,  by  a  Mr.  Butler,  in 
the  fall  of  1830.  Boards  laid  on  blocks,  sawed  from  logs,  supplied  them 
with  seats.  Alexander  McKnight,  father  of  Doctor  McKnight,  taught 
there  in  a  small  brick  school-house  in  1832. 

A  school  was  started  somewhere  in  the  locality  of  Troy,  sometime 
between  1825,  and  1830,  and  was  taught  by  a  Mr.  Knox. 

The  first  school  was  commenced  within  the  present  limits  of  Union 
township,  about  1834  or  1835.  James  Barr  taught  first,  in  the  summer. 
There  were  about  twenty  pupils,  and  the  tuition  was  fifty  cents  a  month 
for  each  pupil.  Samuel  Davison,  Robert  McFarland,  John  W.  Monks, 
John  Hughes,  and  Robert  Tweedy  were  prominent  in  organizing  the 
school. 

In  every  locality  in  the  county,  in  which  the  population  was  dense 
enough  to  support  a  school,  one  seems  to  have  been  organized,  previous  to 
the  common  school  system. 

State  Aid. 

The  first  money  received  from  the  State,  for  school  purposes,  by  this 
county,  was  by  an  order  drawn  August  5,  1836,  on  the  State  Treasurer, 
Joseph  Lawrence,  Esquire,  to  the  treasurer  of  Jefferson  county,  by  Thomas 
n.  Burrowes,  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  under  an  act  entitled  ''An 
act  to  establish  a  general  system  of  education  b}'  common  schools,"  passed 
on  the  first  of  April,  1834,  and  a  supplement  thereto,  passed  April  15. 
1835,  for  $104  94,  for  the  year  1835.  Also,  on  the  same  date,  $104  94,  for 
the  year  1830. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  townships  receiving  the  State  aid,  the 
officers  of  their  school  boards,  the  numbers  of  the  warrants,  and  the 
amounts  received : 
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Townships. 

No. 
Warrant. 

State  aid. 

Treasurers. 

Presidents. 

Secretaries. 

Bainett,  . 
Eldrcd,   . 
rcny,  .    . 
IMiuHneek 
J{idj;eway 
Rose,    .    . 
Snj'der,  . 
Young,   . 

76 

37 
209 
103 

40 
252 

41 
146 

$49  20 
23  59 
35  31 
6(5  68 

25  89 
1(53  14 

26  54 
94  52 

Cyrus  Blood,     .   .    . 
Win.  M.  Henderson, 

Isjiac  Tjcwis 

Saumcl  Jones,  .    .    . 
Ij.  Mil  mart  h,     .    .    . 
Benj.  McCreight,    . 

A.  Ross,      

J.  W.  Jenks,    .   .   . 

W.  P.  Armstrong, 
Thomas  Hall,  .    . 
Tho.  Williams,    . 
William  Cooper, 
I.  Gallagher,     .    . 
William  Kelso,   . 
A.  Brockway,  .    . 
Wm.  Campbell,  . 

Cyrus  Blood. 
John  W.  Monks. 
John  IMiilliber. 
A.  Bariielt. 
L.  Milmarth. 
C.A.Alexander. 
William  Sliaw. 
J.  Winslow. 

It  would  seem,  from  the  above  table,  that  it  includes  tlie  appropriation 
for  183t,  also. 

The  State  appropriation  for  the  year  ending  June  1,  1875,  was  $4,015  74, 
and  for  the  year  ending  June  1,  1876,  it  was  $6,462  91,  being  an  inci'ease 
in  one  year  of  $2,387  17.  From  1835  to  1876,  the  State  appropriation  in- 
creased from  $104  94  to  $6,462  91. 


Organization  under  the  School  System. 

From  the  best  information  to  be  had,  it  appears  that  Cyrus  Crouch  taught 
the  first  school  in  Brookville,  under  the  common  school  system.  No  one 
seems  to  know  the  date  of  its  organization.  He  taught  two  terms,  and 
was  followed  by  Jesse  Smith,  and  Craighead,  and  Hannibal. 

As  early  as  the  fall  of  1835,  a  man  by  the  name  of  Timblin  made  appli- 
cation for  the  school  in  Punxsutawney.  He  was  examined  by  the  board 
of  directors,  and  was  the  first  teacher  under  the  new  school  sj^stem.  The 
members  of  the  board  were  C.  C.  Gaskill,  James  Winslow,  and  James  Tor- 
rence.  Mr.  Gaskill  attended  to  the  examination  of  the  teacher.  It  was 
held  in  an  old  log-house,  in  which  Mr.  Torrence  lived.  The  house,  known 
as  the  old  farm-house  of  Doctor  Jenks,  was  the  first  house  built  in  Punx- 
sutawney. The  teacher  was  examined  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic. 
The  United  States  Speller,  the  English  Reader,  and  the  Western  Calculator, 
were  the  text-books  used  in  the  school.  At  that  time  Young  township  in- 
cluded Bell,  McCalmont,  Gaskill,  Henderson,  and  parts  of  Winslow  and 
Oliver. 

There  was  a  great  deal  of  hostility  to  the  school  system,  at  first,  in 
Punxsutawne,y.  Four  schools  were  organized,  under  the  common  school 
sj'stem,  in  the  fall  of  1 835,  in  Pinecreek  township :  one  near  where  Nathaniel 
Butler  lives ;  another  near  the  Bowers'  school,  then  called  the  Frederic 
school;  another  near  Richardsville ;  and  the  other  in  the  school-house  near 
the  Beechwoods  grave-yard.  The  directors  were  Doctor  John  Latimer, 
William  Cooper,  and  Andrew  Barnett.  A  school  teacher  of  the  time  says, 
that  David  Butler,  Doctor  John  Latimer,  and  Andrew  Barnett  examined 
the  teachers  at  Andrew  Barnett's  house.  Mr.  Thomas  Kirkman  taught 
first,  under  the  school  system,  at  the  Butler  school-house.  He  taught 
thirty  days  for  a  month,  receiving  fourteen  dollars  a  month  and  boarding 
himself.     They  used  the  English  Readers  and  the  United  States  Spelling 
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Book,  The  schools  began  some  time  in  November,  and  continued  three 
months. 

Thomas  Reynolds  taught  the  Waite  school,  in  Beechwoods,  first,  under 
the  school  system.  He  received  twelve  dollars  a  month,  and  "  boarded 
round  "  with  the  scholars.  They  had  a  ten-plate  stove  in  the  school-house; 
and  their  fuel  consisted  entirely  of  chestnut  and  hemlock  bark,  which  the 
large  pupils  helped  the  teacher  to  pull  from  dead  trees  in  the  vincinitv. 

There  were  about  twenty-eight  pupils  attending  the  school,  with  an  aver- 
age daily  attendance  of  eighteen.  Judge  Andrew  Bamett,  John  Latimer, 
and  William  Cooper  were  the  principal  citizens,  who  took  part  in  having 
the  schools  started.  John  Wilson  was  probably  the  first  teacher  at  Rich- 
ardsville.     They  had  about  fifteen  pupils  there. 

In  1836,  a  school-house  was  built  above  Mr.  Prescot's,  at  Prescotville, 
called  the  Fuller  school-house.  Mr.  Thomas  Reynolds  taught  the  first 
school  in  it.  During  the  summer  of  the  same  year,  a  contract  for  building 
a  hewed  log  school-house,  near  Mr.  Dickey's,  in  Henderson  township,  was 
given  to  a  Mr.  Caufman,  and  a  school  was  commenced  the  following  win- 
ter, under  a  Mr.  Heisy  as  teacher.  From  the  best  information  to  be  had, 
a  school  appears  to  have  been  organized  in  the  Bowers'  settlement  some- 
time before  that.  About  1S3G,  a  school  was  organized  under  the  school 
system  in  Perry  township;  and  taught  in  one  of  the  old  log  dwelling-houses 
in  the  vicinity  of  Perrysville.     No  one  remembers  who  the  teacher  was. 

In  the  winter  of  1836  or  183V,  a  school  was  kept  in  an  old  house  near 
Frederick  Stear's,  b}-  a  Mr.  Travis.  That  was  the  first  school  in  that 
locality,  under  the  school  system.  A  Mrs.  Travis  taught  a  summer  school 
in  the  same  place.  It  was  then  in  Perry,  but  was  included  in  Porter  town- 
ship, when  it  was  organized.  About  the  year  1839,  a  frame  school-house 
was  built  just  above  Perrysville.  T.  S.  Mitchell,  senior,  furnished  the  nails 
and  spikes,  and  some  other  citizens  furnished  other  material,  and  built 
the  house.  The  same  year  a  hewed  log  school-house  was  built  near  George 
Blose,  senior.  William  Postlethwait,  George  Blose,  senior,  Youngs,  and 
some  others,  were  prominent  in  having  the  school  organized. 

The  first  common  school  was  commenced  in  what  is  now  Eldred  town- 
ship, in  the  beginning  of  the  winter  of  1837.  The  house. was  built  the 
same  fall,  near  where  the  Hall  school-house  now  stands.  It  was  a  hewed 
log-house,  and  was  built  by  the  citizens.  John  Lucas  taught  the  first 
school  in  it.  There  were  about  forty  scholars.  The  large  scholars  cut  the 
wood  for  the  stove.  About  1837  or  1838,  a  round  log  school-house,  called 
the  Million  school  was  built  a  short  distance  north-west  of  where  Ringnold 
now  is.  Samuel  Ilice  was  the  first  teacher  there.  He  received  not  more 
than  ten  dollars  a  mouth.  They  used  Cobb's  Spellers  as  text-books,  llenrv 
Freas,  John  Hince,  Benjamin  Campbell,  and  others,  were  the  principal 
citizens  in  having  the  school  organized.  A  school-house  was  built  in  Rose 
township,  near  Mr.  Spyker's,  in  1836.  They  previously  rented  a  house  on 
the  Pleasantville  road,  near  John  J.  Miller's.     The  first  school  iu  Union 
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township,  under  the  school  system,  was  taught  by  Jesse  or  Theophilus  Smith, 
about  1838,  in  a  log  school-house,  with  a  wooden  chimney  along  one  end. 
The  house  was  about  two  miles  from  Corsica,  near  Dallas  Monk's.  The 
pupils  studied  their  lessons  out  loud.  The  teacher  was  paid  sixteen  or 
eighteen  dollars  a  month,  and  boarded  himself.  Some  of  the  citizens  who 
took  part  in  starting  the  school,  were  John  Fitsimmons,  the  Barrs,  Hindi- 
nans,  Mr.  Kennedy,  and  Mr.  Monks. 

John  Kahle  taught  the  first  school  in  Kahletown,  Eldred  township, 
about  1837  or  1838,  in  one  end  of  his  father's  house.  That  was  the  first 
school  in  that  part  of  the  county.  Clover  township  was  organized  into  a 
separate  school  district,  in  1842.  The  first  board  of  directors  organized 
May  24,  1842.  Reverend  E.  Fogle,  was  president ;  James  Shields,  secre- 
tary, and  D.  Carrier,  treasurer.  The  wages  of  male  teachers,  were  from 
eighteen  to  twenty -five  dollars  a  month,  and  of  female  teachers,  from  twelve 
to  fifteen  dollars  a  month,  and  board  themselves  and  make  their  own  fires. 

Thomas  Reid  taught  the  first  school  in  Polk,  about  1848  or  1849. 
Nathaniel  Clark  taught  next.  Philip  Hetrick,  Jacob  McFadden,  John 
Dixon,  Henry  Schafi"ner,  and  John  Lucas,  took  part  in  the  organization  of 
the  school.  So  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  the  people  were  anxious  about 
getting  schools  organized  in  their  neighborhoods,  and  established  them,  as 
soon  as  they  had  a  suflScient  number  of  persons  to  entitle  them  to  a  school, 
throughout  the  entire  county.  In  this  way,  the  schools  increased  till  they 
numbered  one  hundred  and  five  at  the  beginning  of  the  superintendency, 
in  1854. 

Superintendents. 

John  C.  Wagaman,  whose  post-office  was  Punxsutawney,  was  the  first 
county  superintendent  of  common  schools  in  Jeflferson  county.  He  was 
elected,  under  the  act  of  May  8,  1854,  on  June  5,  1854,  at  a  salary  of  $300 
a  year,  and  was  commissioned  July  5,  1854.  He  resigned  May  3,  1856, 
and  went  West.  Samuel  McElhose,  whose  post-office  was  Brookville,  was 
appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy,  at  the  same  salary,  on  May  16, 1856,  and  was 
commissioned  the  same  day.  The  term  expired  June,  1857.  Mr.  McElhose 
was  elected  May  4,  1857,  at  a  salary  of  $500  a  year,  and  was  recommis- 
sioned  June  3,  1857.  He  was  reelected  May  7,  1860,  at  a  salary  of  $550. 
The  term  expired  June,  1860,  and  he  was  recommissioned  June  8,  1860. 
His  last  term  expired  June,  1863.  Mr.  McElhose  made  a  very  energetic 
superintendent.  The  schools  were  in  a  very  flourishing  condition  during 
the  latter  part  of  his  superintendency.  He  was  the  only  superintendent 
that  opened  a  school  for  the  teachers,  till  the  present  term. 

S.  W.  Sraitli,  whose  post-office  was  Brookville,  was  elected  superinten- 
dent, on  May  4,  1863,  at  a  salary  of  $800  a  year,  and  was  commissioned 
June  1,  1863.  His  salary  was  raised  to  $1,000  a  year,  from  June  1,  1864. 
He  was  reelected  May  1, 1866.  The  term  expired  June  4, 1866,  and  he  was 
recommissioned  June  4, 1866.  The  term  expired  June,  1869.  During  the 
first  part  of  Mr.  Smith's  term  of  oflSce,  nearly  all  the  former  male  teachers 
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of  the  county  enlisted  and  went  into  the  array.  Their  places  had  to  be 
supplied,  almost  exclusively,  by  young  female  teachei-s.  This  operated 
very  much  against  the  prosperity  of  the  schools  for  a  time.  In  the  report 
for  1865,  there  are  only  thirtj'-two  male  teachers,  and  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  female  teachers  reported  for  the  county. 

James  A.  Lowry,  whose  post-offlce  was  Punxsutawney,  was  elected  May 
4,  1869,  at  a  salary  of  $1,000  a  year,  and  was  commissioned  June  4,  1869. 
He  was  reelected  May  7,  1872.  The  terra  expired  June,  1872,  and  he  was 
recommissioned  June  6,  1872.     His  term  expired  June,  187.5. 

G.  Ament  Blose,  whose  post-office  is  Hamilton,  was  elected  May  4,  1875, 
at  a  salary  of  $1,000  a  year.     The  term  will  expire  June,  1878. 

All  the  superintendents,  except  Mr.  Wagaman,  up  to  the  present  time, 
have  been  reelected  and  served  a  second  term. 

With  the  beginning  of  the  superintendency,  the  school  term  had  been 
increased  to  four  months,  and  the  age  of  log  school-houses,  with  slab  seats 
and  wall  desks,  was  passing  away.  Mr.  Wagaman,  in  his  report  for  1855, 
complained  of  the  poor  condition  of  the  houses.  The  model  building 
was  in  Clover  township.  He  says:  "The  majority  of  the  school-houses 
are  old,  poorly  constructed,  of  frame  or  logs,  and  open,  uncomfortable, 
and  entirely  unsuited  to  the  purpose ;  cold  in  winter  and  hot  in  summer, 
many  of  them  onl}'  about  twenty  feet  square,  low  pitched,  with  only  light 
enough,  in  a  cloudy  day,  to  make  darkness  visible ;  children  are  pent  to- 
gether, reciting,  studying,  (?)  freezing,  and  crying."  A  general  lack  of. 
such  furniture  as  pokers,  shovels,  coal-boxes,  and  brooms,  as  well  as  coal- 
houses,  and  other  necessary  buildings,  is  complained  of.  All  the  houses, 
except  three,  were  reported  as  defective  in  admitting  light. 

At  that  time,  McGuflFey's  readers  were  used  throughout  the  county; 
Cobb's  and  McGufiey's  spellers ;  Kirkham's  and  Bullion's  grammars ; 
Davies',  Ray's,  and  the  Calculator,  were  the  text-books  in  arithmetic. 

The  superintendent  says  that  he  made  several  efibrts  to  get  the  teachers 
together  for  institutes,  and  but  few  had  attended. 

Township  Institutes. 

The  first  township  institute,  of  which  any  record  has  been  found,  was 
organized  in  Young  township,  and  kept  open  during  the  winter  of  1854-55. 
From  that  time,  local  institutes  were  kept  open  in  different  parts  of  the 
connty,  until  they  became  a  part  of  the  school  machinery  in  nearly  every 
township. 

In  the  winter  of  1863-64,  Union,  Eldred,  and  Pinecreek  townships,  were 
the  only  ones  in  the  county  in  which  institutes  were  not  organized.  During 
the  two  terms  of  the  superintendency,  whicli  closed  on  the  1st  of  June, 
1875,  disti-ict  institutes  seem  to  have  died  in  the  county,  both  bodily  and 
spiritually. 

County  InstituteH. 

The  first  county  institute  ever  lu'ld  in  Ji'ffei-son  county,  was  at  Brook- 
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ville,  in  October,  1856,  under  Mr.  McEIhose's  superintendency.  The  ses- 
sion continued  for  two  weeks.  Forty-two  teachers  attended  it.  Another 
institute,  which  continued  four  days,  was  held  at  Punxsutawney,  in  De- 
cember of  the  same  year.  There  were  eighteen  teachers  in  attendance. 
Mr,  McElliose  wrote  to  Professor  S.  W.  Smith,  who  was  teaching  the 
J5rookville  Academy  at  that  time,  and  had  gone  to  Avestern  New  York 
during  vacation,  that  he  must  come  and  help  him,  as  he  had  never  been  at 
an  institute,  and  knew  nothing  about  one. 

At  Mr.  McEIhose's  request,  Mr.  Smith  returned  and  assisted  at  the  in- 
stitute. Mr.  Smith  says :  "  They  had  a  lively  time,  a  good  little  institute." 
The  exercises  were  class  drills,  discussions,  and  lectures.  Mr.  McElhose 
and  Professor  Smith  conducted  all  the  class  drills  and  did  the  lecturing. 
They  had  class  drills  every  day  in  reading  and  arithmetic.  Professor 
Smith  lectured  one  evening  on  astronomy,  devoting  considerable  attention 
to  meteors.  Among  the  male  teachers  attending  were  Mr.  Allison,  now 
Doctor  Allison,  A.  J.  Monks,  William  Monks,  R.  Snyder,  John  Carley, 
G.  Siars,  A.  McAllister,  and  John  Cummins;  among  the  female  teachers 
were  Misses  Maggie  and  Mary  Polk,  two  or  three  Misses  Kinniers,  Miss 
Mary  McCormick,  and  a  Miss  Clawson  from  Punxsutawney. 

County  institutes  have  been  held  every  year  from  that  time  to  the 
present. 

In  1855,  the  county  had  twenty  townships  and  two  boroughs.  Brook- 
ville  and  Punxsutawney  were  the  boroughs.  There  were  about  105  schools, 
68  male  and  50  female  teachers ;  3,636  pupils,  with  an  average  attendance 
of  2,045.  The  average  salaries  of  male  teachers  were  $21  32;  of  females, 
$12  94.  The  cost  of  instruction  was  $6,237  T2  ;  of  fuel,  $569  66.  The 
State  appropriation  was  $1,178  45.  In  1865,  there  were  123  schools,  32 
male  and  125  female  teachers,  5,658  pupils,  with  an  average  attendance  of 
3,482.  The  average  salaries  of  male  teachers  were  $32  35;  of  females, 
$22  60.  In  1875,  there  were  156  schools,  97  male  and  102  female  teachers, 
7,387  pupils,  with  an  average  attendance  of  4,162.  The  average  salaries  of 
male  teachers  were  $35  35;  of  females,  $26  81. 

Graded  School s. 

In  1856,  there  were  eight  graded  schools:  four  in  Brookville;  two  in 
Punxsutawney;  and  two  in  Troy.  At  present  there  are  twenty-seven 
graded  schools  in  the  county :  eight  in  Brookville ;  four  in  Punxsutawney; 
four  in  Reynoldsville ;  three  in  Corsica ;  two  in  Troy ;  two  in  Richards 
ville;  two  in  Brookway ville;  and  two  in  Port  Barnett. 

Academies  and  Select  ScHooIh. 

RcA'crend  Mi-.  Todd  is  represented  as  having  taught  the  first  school  in 
Brookville,  in  which  instruction  was  given  in  the  classics  and  higher  math- 
ematics. There  has  been  an  academy  building  in  Brookville  for  a  number 
of  years.    Select  schools  have  been  held  in  it  at  various  times.    The  school 
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for  teachers,  held  by  Mr.  McEIhose,  was  iu  that  building.  Punxsutawney 
has  had  a  select  school  during  the  summer,  at  different  times,  for  a  great 
many  years.  Rcynoldsville  has  had  one,  and  sometimes  two,  for  the  last 
throe  or  four  years.  Reverend  Samuel  Bowman  taught  a  select  school  in 
Whitesville,  about  the  summer  of  1853.  In  the  summer  of  18fi0,  and  the 
two  succeeding  summers,  Mr.  S.  M.  Davis  taught  in  the  same  place.  His 
school  was  well  patronized,  and  did  much  towards  advancing  the  cause  of 
education  in  that  portion  of  the  county.  School  was  taught  there  during 
the  summer  of  18T5  and  187fi.  Troy  had  a  select  school  the  summer  of 
18T5.  About  the  summer  of  18G0,  Professor  Richey  started  an  academy 
in  Corsica,  and  taught  it  for  several  summers.  He  was  succeeded  by  Pro- 
fessor McKinlej-,  who  was  followed  by  Professor  Ely.  Professor  White 
came  next  as  principal.  The  school  has  been  very  numerously  attended 
ever  since  its  organization,  and  is  doing  good  work.  Perr^-sville  has  had 
a  select  school  for  several  summers.  Mr.  Innes  began  one  the  summer  of 
1862,  and  held  another  term  the  summer  of  1803.  Another  school  was 
taught  in  Penysville  during  the  summers  of  1872  and  1873.  Bellview  had 
a  select  school  for  a  number  of  terms,  under  Reverend  McFarland. 

For  assistance  rendered  by  teachers,  directors,  and  friends  of  education, 
my  sincere  thanks  are  tendered. 


JUNIATA  COUNTY.— John  W.  Garman. 

I  notice,  first,  these  general  facts  : 

1.  That,  in  this  count)',  due  importance  has  always  been  attached  to 
education,  and,  consequently,  wherever  a  sufficient  number  of  people  were 
settled,  a  church  was  built,  and  a  school  opened,  the  pupils  often  coming 
several  miles,  on  foot  and  on  horseback,  to  attend  the  sessions. 

2.  The  schools  were  never  sectarian  nor  parochial,  but  were  supported 
by  subscription,  any  one  being  at  liberty  to  subscribe.  Thus  did  .Juniata 
begin  on  a  liberal  basis,  and  has,  therefore,  escaped  manj'  annoyances  and 
difficulties  which  have  been  met  in  other  sections. 

3.  The  schools  were,  generally,  taught  by  some  itinerant  schoolmnster, 
or  preacher,  whose  means  were  exhaiisted,  and  who  tarried  ojil}'  long 
enough  to  raise  funds  for  another  remove  on  his  wanderings,  or  to  reach 
home. 

4.  The  teachers  were,  to  a  great  extent,  Irish  or  Scotch-Irish  except 
in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  county,  where  German  schools  were  taught. 
There  were  frequently  to  be  met  learned  teachers ;  often  ignorant  and 
careless  ones ;  and,  in  many  cases,  they  were  even  dissolute. 

5.  The  houses  were  not  constructed  with  refsrence  to  use  as  school- 
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houses,  but  were  dilapidated  log  dwelling-houses,  weaver  shops,  and  old 
rooms  of  any  kind  the  master  could  secure. 

Fermanagh. 

The  school  nt  Happy  Hollow  was  first  opened  about  the  year  1810,  under 
the  tuition  of  a  Doctor  Cunningham. 

About  1815-16  Andrew  Banks  taught  this  school,  and  is  remembered  as 
one  of  the  best  teachers  that  ever  taught  in  that  school-house.  John  Knox 
also  kept  a  little  school  there.  William  Banks,  brother  to  Andrew  Banks, 
taught  about  1820,  and  was  an  excellent  teacher. 

Between  Samuel  Thomas'  farm  and  Ilower's  property,  there  once  stood 
an  old  log-house,  whicih  had  been  used  for  school  purposes,  probably  as 
earlj'  as  1810.  It  was  called  the  Union  school-house,  having  been  built  by 
subscription,  the  citizens  from  Pine  Grove  and  Horningtown  uniting  for 
its  construction,  and  the  support  of  the  school.  Here,  in  this  small  log- 
house,  holding  not  more  than  twenty-five  pu})ils,  William  McCoy,  James 
Cummings,  James  Mathers,  and  John  Purd}^,  at  different  periods,  taught 
this  little  school.     Purdy  had  possession  about  1820. 

The  boys  of  Horningtown  were,  in  those  days,  expected  to  attend  school 
either  at  the  Union  or  in  Miflflintown,  although  as  early  as  1800  there  was 
a  school  in  a  log-house  on  the  property  now  belonging  to  Enoch  Horning. 

During  the  winter  of  1830-31,  John  Robe  taught  Testament,  arithmetic, 
and  spelling,  in  an  old  log-house  belonging  to  Armstrong  Lowry,  now  the 
property  of  Jacob  Suloufi". 

"  The  Pine  Grove  house  was>  built  by  a  frolic."  This  old  stone-house 
stood  near  the  Pine  Grove  church,  and  was  occupied  at  sundry  times  by 
James  Cummings,  a  pretty  good  teacher,  Charles  B.  Meldrum,  Jacob  A. 
Christy,  and  others. 

In  those  days  a  teacher  was  not  examined,  and  the  only  certificate  re- 
quired was  the  article  of  agreement.  If  this  was  well  written,  the  teacher 
was  considered  qualified  and  allowed  to  use  the  house. 

Mimintown. 

Miflflintown  was  laid  out  in  1791,  by  John  Harris,  and  incorporated  in 
1833,  but  was  not  a  sei)arate  school  district  until  May  19,  1851. 

In  180(),  a  man  named  Monaghan,  taught  a  school  in  the  basement  of  the 
Presbyterian  church. 

Shortly  after  this,  an  old  building  on  the  lot  where  Wright's  residence 
now  stands,  was  used  as  a  Latin  school,  and  taught  by  a  man  named  Kus- 
sell ;  but  the  patronage  of  students  in  Latin  not  being  suflScient,  he  was 
obliged  to  take  in  (\a.y  scholars  in  English. 

About  1808,  a  school  was  taught  by  James  Butler,  a  man  about  seventy- 
five  years  of  age,  who  afterwards  wrote  a  history  of  the  war  of  1812, 
chiefly,  however,  of  the  navy. 

About  the  year  1815,  a  stone-building  was  erected  on  the  lot  now  owned 
by  Mrs.  Whitmer.    This  school-house  lasted  until  the  erection  of  the  brick- 
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building,  now  used  as  a  dwelling,  succeeded  it,  about  1 840.  This  brick-build- 
ing was  then,  the  only  school-house  until  the  present  one.  a  large  two-stoiy 
brick,  containing  four  large  school-rooms  and  one  directors'  room,  (used 
only  as  a  store  room  for  broken  desks,  &c.,)  was  built  1863. 

A  man  named  McGarrah  taught  school  in  1820,  and  was  the  severest 
man  of  which  1  can  find  any  record  or  remembrance. 

There  was  a  school  about  1820,  taught  by  John  Ferguson,  noted  as  a 
penman  and  a  pon-uiakcr. 

About  1825,  Tliomas  Telfer  taught  a  school  here,  and  is  mentioned  by 
those  who  remember  him,  as  about  the  best  that  was  ever  in  town,  remain- 
ing, too,  for  a  longer  time  than  any  other  teacher. 

Walker. 

There  was  a  school  at  Mexico,  at  quite  an  oarl^-  da^- ;  but,  of  the  teach- 
ers I  can  learn  nothing.  The  first  school,  of  which  I  can  gain  positive 
information,  was  kept  by  Jacob  S.  Lukeus,  in  182T,  near  Centre.  Mr. 
Lukens  taught  about  ten  j-ears.  The  log  school-house  burned  down,  and 
in  its  place  a  stone-house,  now  the  property  of  Jacob  Knisely,  was  built. 
The  present  frame-house  is  the  third  school-house  for  Centre,  and  it  will 
soon  give  way  to  a  brick-house  with  modem  improvements.  In  this  vicin- 
ity taught  Doctor  J.  B.  Jones,  Edward  Dobbs,  Matthew  MoKinstry. 

Fenncll.  Nathan  Bullock, Roddy,  William  P.  Law.  (or  Pelaw. )  John 

A.  Hamilton,  and  Calvin  B.  Harris. 

Prior  and  subsequent  to  the  present  law,  William  Knox  taught  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Walker.  Once,  about  1836,  in  a  "still-iiouse,"  near  Van 
Wert,  on  Curran's  property. 

There  was  a  school  near  Van  Wert,  about  1800,  in  the  old  house  between 
Davis  Kauffman's  and  Robert  Cummin's  farms,  taught  by  John  Caveny,  in 
1838. 

In  1838,  a  school  was  opened  in  the  church,  then  standing  near  the  grave- 
yard on  Michael  Seiber's  ftirm.  The  school  was  taught  by  Mr.  BrowTi. 
Among  his  pupils  were  John  and  Joseph  Mathers. 

Fayette. 

The  first  school  ever  taught  in  Fayette  was  near  Miss  Martha  Book's 
residence,  at  or  near  Oakland.  It  was  there  as  earlj'  as  1TT6,  at  which  time 
they  had  no  text-books  but  the  Bible,  which  was  truly  their  science,  poe- 
try, philosophy,  and  law. 

This  school-house  was  aftenvard  burned.  It  was  occupied  for  a  while 
by Pelaw,  said  to  have  been  an  excellent  teacher. 

Another  school-house,  of  the  ()l(len  time,  stood  at  the  end  of  Lost  Creek 
briilge,  near  Hotfman's  tannery,  about  the  year  1800.  Andrew  Banks  was 
the  teacher,  antl  to  him  went  the  parents  of  the  Wilson's,  Banks'.  Beshoar's, 
McMecn's,  and  others,  living  in  the  country  toward  McAlisterville,  Mif- 
flintown,  and  Mexico.  About  1812-14,  Stephen  (Jeorge  taught  in  the 
township,  mostly  at  McAlisterville.      He  was  a  pretty  good  scholar,  and 
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his  pupils  progressed  rapidly.  He  taught  several  years.  His  discipline 
was  a  vigorous  use  of  the  rod. 

Near  Lost  Creek  church,  in  1818,  there  was  an  old  log  school-house. 
The  house  cast  of  McAlisterville  was  built  in  1818.  The  first  occupant 
was  Enos  S.  Kellogg.  Other  teachers  were  Patterell,  McCormick,  Mur- 
ray, Matthews,  McKinstry,  Sarah  Abrams,  Samuel  Mathers,  Stephen 
George,  "William  P.  Huntington,  William  J.  Jones,  James  M.  Sellers,  and 
William  Quick,  in  the  order  named.  Huntington,  the  best  teacher  of  those 
daj's,  was  the  son  of  a  Presbyterian  minister,  of  Kentucky.  He  was 
thoroughl}"^  educated,  and  taught  only  tp  get  money  to  pay  his  way  home. 
Among  his  pupils  wei'C,  Generals  Robert  and  Thompson  McAlister. 

About  1825,  Stephen  George  taught  at  Cold  Brook,  near  Brown's  store. 
Where  the  McAlisterville  Academy  now  stands,  a  German  school  was  es- 
tablished about  1820,  and  sustained  until  1845-50. 

The  McAlisterville  Academy,  was  instituted  by  Messrs.  H.  T.  McAlister 
and  Daniel  Boileau,  on  April  2,  1855.  The  citizens  met  at  their  call,  Sat- 
urday evening,  April  Y,  1855. 

Reverend  Philander  Camp,  a   Presbyterian  minister,  from   Bradford 

county,  was  principal  about  two  years.     After  he  left, Divin,  from 

near  Mexico,  had  charge  a  couple  of  quarters.  The  academy  was  sold,  in 
1858,  to  Colonel  George  F.  McFarland,  who  called  it  the  McAlisterville 
academy.  It  was  a  flourishing  institution  until  1862;  the  Colonel  and  his 
boys  went  soldiering,  when  it  suspended  until  1863.  It  was  then  re-opened 
as  an  academy,  but  soon  after  converted  into  an  orphan  school.  Since 
June  15,  1876,  it  has  been  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Jacob  Smith,  and  is  in  good 
condition  as  a  school  and  as  a  home. ,  According  to  Paul's  History  of 
Orphan  Schools,  seven  hundred  and  six  soldiers'  orphans  have  attended 
and  gone  out  to  their  life  work  from  this  school. 

The  principal  friends  of  the  common  school  measure  and  the  men  who 
really  fought  it  through,  were  Judge  William  McAlister,  William  McMeen, 
William  Sharon,  and  Doctor  Thomas  Whiteside.  The  Doctor  built  a  house 
at  his  own  expense,  to  be  used  for  school  purposes.  This  house  still  stands 
in  Oakland,  and  is  owned  by  Mr.  Lucian  Wilson.  Doctor  Whiteside  orig- 
inated the  first  higher  school,  that  is,  one  in  which  geography,  grammar, 
and  surveying  were  taught.  William  Knox,  an  Irishman,  was  engaged  to 
teach  the  schooL  Knox  was  a  peculiar  fellow,  and  never  went  abroad 
without  an  umbrella  under  his  arm.  He  was  a  precise  teacher  and  a  fine 
mathematician.  Knox  was  succeeded  by  Doctor  Jones,  brother  of  William 
Jones.  To  this  school,  established  by  Doctor  Whiteside's  liberalit}',  went 
Honorable  Hugh  North,  of  Columbia,  and  Davis  B.  Kurtz,  Esquire,  of 
Newcastle. 

Delaware. 

A  school  was  opened  about  1820,  in  a  cooi>er-shop,  at  the  residence  of 
S.  0.  Evans,  Esquire.  About  the  same  time  tliere  was  one  in  a  blacksmith- 
shop,  at  Smith's  farm,  now  the  property  of  Mr.  Jonathan  Keiser.     There 
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was  a  school  for  awhile  in  a  weaver-shop,  near  the  Garbcr  property',  on  the 
hill;  and,  about  1820,  a  Mrs.  McLaughlin  taught  in  the  house  now  occu- 
pied by  Mr.  Davis  Meredith. 

Wherever  a  sufllcient  number  of  children  could  be  collected,  a  school 
was  organized,  although  no  regular  school-house  was  ever  constructed,  ex- 
cept on  the  lot  in  the  rear  of  the  property  of  J.  S.  Lukens,  Esquire,  at 
Thompsoutown. 

Some  of  the  earl}'  teachers  were  William  Pelaw,  Simon  Schuyler,  Charles 
Snowden,  and  William  Jones.  Mrs.  Caveny,  taught  about  1825,  between 
William  Smith's  and  Jacob  Shelley's  fiirms,  in  a  small  house,  on  the  road 
leading  to  Goodville.  This  Mrs.  Caveny  taught  in  Delaware,  as  early  as 
1800. 

Thouipsontonn. 

The  first  school,  of  which  I  can  find  any  trace,  was  kept  in  an  old  house,  that 
stood  on  the  lot  where  Thomas  W.  Lukens  afterwards  built  his  brick  resi- 
dence. This  was  taught  by  a  man  named  Charles  Snowden,  about  1825. 
Snowden  was  an  Episcopal  minister,  and  preached  here  at  the  same  time. 
James  Ross  taught  in  a  school-house,  in  the  rear  of  the  property  of  J.  S. 
Lukens,  Esquire,  at  quite  an  early  day.  A  Mr.  Crosby  also  taught  here 
as  early  as  1815;  and,  it  is  quite  probable,  that  Thompsoutown  has  had 
.a  school  near  it  or  in  it  ever  since  it  was  laid  out.  William  Jones  taught 
in  the  same  house,  about  1828,  and  is  noted  as  a  good  teacher  and  a  rigid 
disciplinarian. 

The  Thompsontown  Academy  was  built  in  1833,  by  subscription,  for 
church  and  school  purposes.  It  was  a  large  stone-building,  with  high 
ceilings,  well  finished,  and  in  those  days  must  have  been  an  excellent  build- 
ing. It  was  arranged  with  folding-doors,  so  that  when  church  services 
were  held  the  whole  made  one  largo  room.  The  cost  of  its  erection  was 
about  $700.  Any  denomination  was  allowed  to  worship  there,  thus  making 
the  old  stone-house,  fraught  witli  so  many  memories  of  birch  and  school 
routine,  a  monument  also  to  religious  liberty  and  fraternity.  The  old 
academj'  has  sent  out  boys  to  every  calling  in  life.  It  has  its  prominent 
lawyers,  ministers,  merchants,  physicians,  teachers,  and  its  martyrs  to 
freedom,  buried  in  southern  soil. 

Greonwood. 

The  earliest  school  in  Turkey  vallcj',  was  taught  by  Mr.  Elder,  about 
1788,  in  a  school-house,  located  near  Stroup's  farm.  Elder  was  the  pioneer 
teacher  of  Greenwood. 

The  second  house  in  the  valley,  was  in  the  corner  of  the  lot  opposite  the 
Seven  Stars  hotel,  and  was  built  between  ISOO  and  1820. 

A  third  house  was  built  near  Esquire  James  Cox's  property,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Seven  Stars,  and  used  for  subscription  schools,  until  the  common 
schools  system  was  adopted.  It  was  a  small  log-house,  twenty  feet  square, 
and  so  close  that  the  boys  were  obliged  to  kick  the  "chinking"  out  to  get 
21  School  Report. 
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air.  In  these  old  bouses  taught  Archibald  Stewart,  about  1827.  Stewart 
was  a  farmer,  an  Irishman,  and  a  penman — his  principal  qualifications  as  a 
teacher.  Here,  also,  in  1820,  taught  the  veritable  Peter  Paul  Dawson,  a 
humorist.  William  McComb,  good  and  cross,  Mrs.  McComb,  his  wife, 
Frank  Luke,  now  living  in  Michigan,  Jacob  Marx  and  Samuel  Iliser,  were 
the  teachers  of  the  earl}-  days.  The  last  named,  still  living  in  Greenwood, 
taught  twentj'-four  winters  prior  to  and  imder  the  present  law. 

Another  old  school-house,  built  about  1814,  was  located  near  J.  P.  ITol- 
man's  residence,  and  was  called  Cargill's  school-house. 

Monroe. 

The  first  school  in  Monroe,  of  which  I  could  learn,  was  in  Richfield, 
about  1815.  The  house  stood  near  where  the  old  church  now  stands,  just 
east  of  the  town.  There  was  school  here  every  year,  from  the  date  above 
mentioned.  About  1820,  a  school  was  started  at  "Watts'  school-house,^ 
located  near  where  the  present  Watts'  school-house  stands.  Xed  Hayes 
kept  school  here,  and  after  him  Emanuel  Albright  "wielded  the  birch." 
The  schools  were  English  or  English-German. 

Susquehanna. 

The  first  school  in  Susquehanna  township  was  near  the  river,  as  early  as 
1814 ;  but  I  can  Icani  nothing  further  concerning  it.  About  1835,  a  school 
was  opened  in  Lininger's  church.  It  was  sustained  several  j-ears.  In 
1836,  Patterson,  a  well  educated  man,  taught  this  school. 

In  1837,  Daniel  Knouse  taught  common  school,  in  a  house,  which  then 
stood  on  the  Backstrcsscr  farm.  Other  old  teachers,  were  Jonathan  Gel- 
net,  Michael  Rothfong,  and  David  Ilummel. 

Milford. 

About  1797,  Valentine  Carboy  kept  a  school  in  his  own  house,  which 
stood  near  where  James  McCrum  now  lives. 

Opposite  ]\[cCulloch's  mills,  in  1805,  a  man  named  Benjamin  Lane  taught 
a  school.     lie  had  taught  for  some  3'ears  at  the  same  place. 

About  1807,  a  school-house  stood  where  David  Partner's  stable  now 
stands.  Ilere  taught  Thomas  McCurdy  and  William  ETardy,  both  good 
teachers  in  those  times ;  also,  Joseph  Steele  and  Thomas  Gallagher. 

About  1812  or  1815,  Nathaniel  Steele  taught  a  school  in  David  Cunning- 
ham's spring-house  loft. 

About  1812,  Samuel  Whai-ton  taught  in  what  was  called  the  McKennan 
school-house,  between  Judge  Burchficld's  and  Murray  Cunningham's  resi- 
dences. Mr.  Wharton  taught  in  that  neighborhood,  and  was  considered 
one  of  the  best  teachers  the  district  ever  had. 

In  1815,  there  was  a  school-house  in  the  rear  of  Abraham  Guss'  residence. 
DaAid  Powell  occupied  it  as  a  teacher  during  1815-16-17,  imtil  in  1817,  it 
was  burned. 
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In  1818,  William  Cunningham  taught  a  school  where  Ernest  Dipple  lives. 
Jolin  Wright  also  taught  in  this  valley. 

About  1820,  David  Powell  moved  his  school  to  a  building  near  Ileikes', 
at  Milford  siding.  After  the  house  at  Guss'  was  burned,  a  house  was  built 
at  McCahan's,  where  the  present  house  stands.  The  deed  is  dated  May  2, 
1822,  and  was  given  to  Nathan  Ilooven,  W.  M.  Selheimer,  and  George 
Doughman,  for  five  dollars,  by  Patrick  and  Jane  McCahan. 

Patterson. 

The  first  school  board  organized  May  23,  1853,  with  Jacob  Frank  as 
president,  John  Yeigh,  treasurer,  and  J.  W.  Oberholtzer,  secretary.  The 
first  school  opened  October  1,  1853,  under  Hiram  Albert,  who  received 
twenty  dollars  per  month  for  his  services. 

Patterson  seems  to  have  had  the  longest  school  term  of  tlic  county,  the 
schools  having  been  opened  August  1, 18G0,  for  a  term  of  ten  months,  under 
Mr.  Kifer  and  Miss  Reynolds. 

Port  Royal. 

The  first  school  was  established  in  1810-17,  in  a  house  built  on  the  river 
bank.  The  house  was  burned  down  in  1825.  A  house  next  door  to  Kirk's 
hotel,  was  once  rented  for  school  purposes,  but  soon  abandoned. 

Turbett. 

The  earliest  school  was  located  near  Robinson's  grave-yard.  At  Church 
Hill,  in  the  old  German  church,  a  man  named  McKcan,  taught  in  1805. 
At  different  other  times,  were  emplo3'cd  Peter  Ilench,  George  Gibson,  Wil- 
liam Knox,  George  Meloy, Fletcher,  and Olsdorf.     Olsdorf 

taught  onl}'  German.  Fletcher  was  a  fine  scholar  and  quite  a  musician. 
In  1817,  the  old  Mt.  Ilope  house  stood  near  the  forks  of  the  roads  near 
R.  E.  McMecn's.  David  Powell,  Richard  Morrison,  John  Melvy,  George 
W.  Baker,  and  Jesse  Fry,  all  taught,  prior  to  1834. 

Scale. 

The  first  school  in  Bealc  was  at  McAlister's,  and  was  in  existence  prior 
to  1800,  and  continuously  ever  since.  There  was  a  school  at  or  near  Pom- 
eroy's  since  1815. 

Among  the  teachers,  were  John  McLaughlin,  Thomas  Meloy,  John  Cast- 
ner,  and  Miss  Re3'nolds. 

The  citizens  in  the  lower  end  of  the  township  formerly  went  to  the  Kep- 
ner  school-house,  which  stood  on  the  Beale  and  Milford  line,  near  where 
Mr.  John  Jenkins  now  lives. 

The  first  school  board  were  John  Harris,  Wilson  Laird,  Joseph  Mc- 
Donald, Armstrong  Crosier,  Joscoh  Middagh,  and  John  Foltz ;  elected 
March  17,  1843.  This  board  adopted  as  text-books,  Pike's,  Rose's,  or 
Smiley's  Arithmetic,  old  and  new  Testament,  "Life  of  Doctor  Benjamin 
Franklin,"  Dodd  on  Death,  Cobb's  Sequel,  English  Readci-s,  and  Cobb's 
Spellers. 
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Spruce  HUl. 

The  school  history  of  this  portion  of  the  county  extends  back  by  tradi- 
•tion,  over  a  liundred  years,  or  about  1776-T. 

The  first  school  was  located  near  James  Okeson's ;  and,  although  its 
history  extends  back  so  far,  I  can  give  no  positive  information  ])rior  to 
1807.  Here  taught  Andrew  Garner,  Joseph  Highlands,  Robert  Coulter, 
Alexander  Coulter,  and  John  Glasgow. 

In  1830,  it  was  called  Big  Spring  school,  and  was  taught  by  John  Gray. 
After  teachers  were  John  Frow,  Alexander  Graham,  George  Morrow, 
Kelley  Patterson,  Jane  Liggett,  John  Rutherford,  and  Adam  Nelson. 

About  1807,  there  stood  an  old  school-house  on  the  lot  where  widow 
Stewart  lives.  David  Powell  taught  the  last  term  in  this  house.  Another 
old  house  stood  on  Samuel  Mowry's  lot  as  early  as  1817.  In  it  taught 
David  Powell  and  William  Williams.  Another  house  stood  near  Samuel 
Wharton's  as  early  as  1802.  William  Williams  also  taught  here.  Where 
Ml'.  S.  A.  IIofTman's  wagon-shop  stands,  a  school-house  stood  about  1817 
to  1827.     Charles  Woodney  at  one  time  occupied  it. 

The  first  school  board,  James  B.  Milliken,  Joshua  P.  Evans,  Jacob  Hoff- 
man, J.  W.  Taylor,  John  Gilliford,  was  chosen  April  9,  1859. 

Tuscarora. 

Mr.  James  Butler  taught  a  school  in  the  vicinity  of  McCoytown,  as  early 
as  1807.  The  second  school  in  the  township  was  taught  by  John  Erskine, 
in  the  house  where  William  Woodward  now  lives,  near  Reed's  Gap. 

In  1812,  a  Mr.  Gardner  opened  a  school  near  Anderson's  carding-mill. 

In  1813,  a  Mr.  Knox  opened  a  school  in  Beggar's  Row,  near  where  Joshua 
Barton  now  lives.  This  school  was  quite  a  success,  several  grown  men 
attending. 

William  P.  Law,  formerly  mentioned  as  Pelaw,  also  taught  in  Tuscarora. 
In  the  house  now  occupied  by  Mrs.  Laird,  McCoytown,  a  school  was  in 

operation,  from  1807  to  1820.     The  teachers  were  Alexander  Given, 

Glasgow,  and  Doctor  James  Montgomery.  At  McCulloch's  mills,  Samuel 
Telfcr  taught  in  the  house  now  owned  by  Mr.  Charles  Millhouse,  as  early 
as  1825.     Other  teachers  were  John  Keys,  Thomas  Telfer,  and  Robinson. 

At  this  time,  there  were  schools  at  East  Waterford  and  at  Bealetown. 
The  East  Waterford  house  was  of  logs,  and  stood  where  the  present  house 
stands.  The  teachers  were  Samuel  Barton,  William  Barton,  and  William 
W.  Kirk.  The  last  named  taught  in  Bealetown,  and  was  a  precise,  faithful 
teacher.     Robert  Barnard  also  taught  in  Bealetown. 

Lack. 

In  1808,  the  settlers  in  Upper  Tuscarora  erected  a  school-house  of  pine 
poles,  near  the  site  of  the  Upper  Tuscarora  Presbyterian  Church.  This 
school  was  taught  by  Noah  Elder,  Richard  Templeton,  David  Hutchinson, 
David  S.  Ferguson,  and  Nathan  Fish. 

Other  school-houses  of  the  olden  time  were  located  as  follows :  near 
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William  Behel's  residence;  near  the  saw-mill  of  Matthew  Clark,  in  Simon- 
ton's  orchard;  near  a  spring  on  Vaughau's  farm;  on  land,  now  owned  by 
William  Rice,  and  about  1818,  on  the  Peru  farm.  The  teachers  were 
Matthew  Clark,  William  Carr,  William  McKinley,  Thomas  Thomburgh, 
James  Gray,  and  George  Dcvinney.  Their  qualifications  graded  from  a 
college  diploma  to  the  veriest  novice  in  literary  pursuits. 


The  Tuscorora  Academy  was  instituted  by  Reverend  McKnight  Wil- 
liamson, in  183fi,  and  continued  until  1ST6.  The  principals  were  Reverend 
Williamson,  David  Wilson,  A.  M.,  Reverend  Doctor  Thompson.  J.  H. 
Shumaker,  Ph.  D.,  D.  D.  Stone.  Ph.  D.,  Professor  William  A.  McDowell, 
and  James  J.  Patterson. 

Airy  View  Academ}'  was  opened  in  1852,  by  Professor  David  Wilson, 
and  Professor  David  Laughlin,  and  closed  in  1875.  Professor  A.  J,  Putter- 
son  was  a  co-principal  of  this  academy. 

The  "Juniata  County  Normal  School "  was  first  opened  in  1865.  It 
has  been  conducted  by  Messrs.  H.  B.  Zimmerman,  George  W.  Lloyd,  A. 
Baum,  John  M.  Garman,  D.  A.  Hannan,  T.  D.  Gannau,  E.  S.  Doty,  junior, 
and  D.  E.  Lantz. 

The  common  school  system  was  accepted,  at  once,  by  every  district,  but 
not  without  great  opposition.  In  1835,  seven  petitions,  with  four  hundred 
and  fifty  signatures,  were  sent  to  the  Legislature,  asking  a  repeal  of  the  law. 

The  delegates,  at  their  first  meeting,  voted  $3,500,  or  three  mills  to  the 
dollar,  for  school  purposes;  the  State  paid  $612  25,  making  amount  ex- 
pended in  1835,  $4,112  25,  very  little  more  than  Walker  alone  expended 
in  18T5. 

Conclusion. 

In  conclnsion,  I  will  state,  that  some  of  the  hindrances  to  progress  with 
ns  are  : 

1.  A  too  frequent  change  of  etfieient  officers  and  teachers. 

2.  Want  of  suitable  apparatus  for  teaching. 

3.  A  sort  of  nepotism  in  granting  schools. 

4.  Want  of  properly  qualified  teachers. 

5.  Lack  of  general  interest  in  the  schools. 

6.  A  disposition  to  find  fault  with  a  teacher  without  inquiring  into  his 
motives. 

We  think,  however;  that  we  are  making  progress  in  the  qualifications  of 
teachers,  the  construction  of  school-houses,  awakening  public  interest, 
fostering  a  professional  spirit  and  zeal,  and,  in  general,  in  love  for  common 
schools  and  their  interests. 
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LANCASTER  COUNTY.-B.  F.  Sliaub. 

The  Schools  from  the  time  of  the  First  Settlements  to  1809 — Early  Schools  in  the  Western  End 

of  Peqiiea  Valley. 

1712. — The  first  settlement  in  Lancaster  county,  was  made  by  several 
families  from  the  Palatinate,  in  eastern  Europe,  descendants  of  the  per- 
secuted Swiss  Meunouitos.  about  the  year  1700,  near  Willow  street,  Pequea 
township.  Like  the  Puritans,  these  persecuted  Swiss  sought  religious 
freedom ;  unlike  the  Puritans,  they  sought  it  not  for  themselves  only ; 
tho}^  never  persecuted  others  for  opinion's  sake,  but  pleaded  for  universal 
toleration,  and  confirmed  the  same  by  their  practice.  About  171 1-12,  this 
colony  erected  a  meeting-house  and  school-house,  in  which  religious  in- 
struction was  given  on  the  Sabbath,  and  a  knowledge  of  reading,  and 
writing  during  the  week.  The  teaching  of  reading  and  writing  was  relig- 
iously observed,  in  accordance  with  the  precept  of  their  great  founder, 
Menno  Simon,  who  says  :  "  Insist  upon  and  require  the  children  to  learn 
to  read  and  write;  teach  them  to  spin  and  to  do  other  necessary  and 
proper  work,  suited  to  their  j-ears  and  persons."  The  schools  in  the  valleys 
of  the  Pequea  and  Conestoga  are  amongst  the  best  in  the  county  to-day  ; 
although  there  are  some  communities  in  these  valleys,  who  arc  yet  strenu- 
ously opposed  to  all  studies,  except  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic. 

Schools  rounded  by  the  Seventh  Day  Baptists. 

1733. — The  school  leaving  the  first  written  record  of  its  operations  in 
this  county,  was  established  at  Ephrata,  by  the  Seventh  Day  Baptists,  in 
1733.  It  was  in  successful  operation  for  many  3'ears.  The  classics.  German, 
and  music  were  among  the  branches  taught.  Much  attention  was  given 
to  the  study  of  vocal  music  of  a  verij  peculiar  character.  It  is  thought 
that  penmanship  was  taught  by  two  women,  who  made  some  fine  chirog- 
raphical  charts,  or  ink-paintings,  which  can  yet  be  seen.  This  school  was 
attended  by  pupils  from  abroad,  and  was  amongst  the  first  boarding 
schools  in  America. 

The  first  teachers  of  this  school  were  Conrad  Beissel  and  Ludwig  Hacker. 
Beissel,  was  the  chief  man  of  the  sect,  a  good  teacher,  and  an  adept  in 
music.  He  died  in  1768.  Another  prominent  teacher  of  this  school,  trans- 
lated the  Declaration  of  In^lepenence  into  five  different  languages  for  the 
United  States  goverment,  and  could  speak  fluenth'  in  Latin.  His  name 
was  John  Peter  Miller. 

1740. — In  the  year  1740,  Ludwig  Hacker,  a  German,  a  member  of  the 
Society  of  Seventh  Day  Baptists  at  Ephrata,  and  a  teacher  in  the  classical 
school  there,  proposed  the  plan  of  holding  a  school  in  the  afternoon  of 
their  Sabbath.  This  was  the  first  Sabbath  school  of  which  history  gives 
an  account.  It  was  in  successful  operation  under  Hacker,  until  Septem- 
ber, 1777,  when  the  building  was  given  to  the  government  for  a  hospital. 
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Some  of  the  American  soldiers,  "wounded  at  the  battle  of  Brandywine, 
were  brought  here,  and  cared  for  in  this  hospital.  After  this  event,  the 
Sabbath  school  was  not  opened  again.  And  the  noted  old  classical  school 
was  finally  discontinued,  also. 

The  Early  Moravian  Schools. 

1745. — In  this  year  the  Moravians  founded  a  school  near  Reamstown. 
The  school-house  was  occupied  by  the  teachers,  who  were  instructed  to 
gather  the  children  of  the  neighborhood  into  a  school,  and,  in  the  absence 
of  the  regular  minister,  were  to  give  religious  instruction  to  the  parents  on 
Sunday. 

1748. — The  Warwick  church  and  school-house  were  dedicated  in  1748. 
Reverend  Leonard  SchncU  was  the  teacher.  His  school  opened  in  1749, 
with  four  boys  and  three  girls.  Li  17G2,  this  school  was  removed  to  the 
village  of  Litiz,  near  by,  and  was,  for  man}'  3'ears,  successfully  conducted  by 
Reverend  Bernhard  A.  Grube.  At  this  time  there  was  no  school  within 
four  miles  of  Litiz,  and  Grube's  school  was  attended  by  the  children  from 
the  adjacent  countr}';  the  cliildren  of  the  society,  being  provided  for  in  a 
school  founded  by  the  societj^  in  the  village,  about  1758.  Grube's  school, 
for  the  boys  from  the  country,  was  afterwards  conducted  by  Christian 
Schropp.  In  1815,  the  well  known  John  Beck  took  charge  of  it,  and  soon 
gave  it  a  great  reputation,  as  "  John  Bock's  School  for  Boj-s." 

1750 In  this  year  the  Moravians  built  a  school-house  near  Centreville, 

Mount  Joy  township.  Their  chui-ch  is  still  standing  there,  but  the  school- 
house  has  disappeared.  In  the  same  year,  they  built  a  school-house  in 
Lancaster,  also,  for  an  account  of  which,  see  "  Early  Schools  of  Lancaster 
City." 

1758. — In  this  year,  the  Moravians  built  a  school  at  Litiz,  for  the  chil- 
dren of  the  Society  there. 

1794. — The  celebrated  school  for  girls,  "  Linden  Hall,"  was  established 
by  the  Society  this  year.  It  soon  took  rank  with  the  best  ladies'  semi- 
naries in  the  State,  and  has  enjo^'cd  an  uninterrupted  career  of  prosperity 
eVer  since.  It  is  conducted  on  a  plan  which  has  been  followed  for  more 
than  a  century  by  Moravian  seminaries  in  Europe,  and  in  this  country. 
There  were  emploj'cd,  during  the  last  year,  twelve  tutoresses,  besides  the 
principal  and  vice  principal.     The  number  of  students  was  seventy-five. 

The  Early  Schools  of  Lancaster  Tlty. 

1746. — The  borough,  now  the  city,  of  Lancaster,  was  incorporated  in 
1730.  The  first  lot  holders  were  Quakers  and  English  Protestants.  Soon 
came  the  German  Protestants,  holding  the  doctrines  of  the  Gorman  Re- 
formed and  Lutheran  Churches.  These  German  Protestants  established 
the  first  schools.  These  schools  were,  at  first,  exclusive  as  to  those  not 
connected  with  the  church,  but  free  to  all  connected  Avith  it.  The  teachers 
were  the  organists  of  the  churches.  As  organists  they  received  stated 
salaries  from  the  church.     As  teachers  thev  received  a  certain  sum  from 
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such  as  could  afford  to  pay,  whilst  the  children  of  the  poor  received  in- 
struction free.  These  schools  were  very  successful,  and  from  1745  to 
1T84  were  almost  the  only  schools  worthy  of  the  name  in  the  entire  county, 
except  those  of  Ephrata,  Litiz,  and  the  classical  school  at  Pequea  Presby- 
terian church. 

Great  interest  was  manifested  in  these  church  schools  by  the  highest  ec- 
clesiastical bodies  of  the  German  Reformed  and  the  Lutheran  Churches 
in  Europe.  The  Reformed  Synod  of  Amsterdam  sent  teachers  and  books 
here  and  elsewhere.  In  1740,  it  sent  Reverend  Michael  Schlatter  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  schools.  lie  was  particularly  successful  in  Lan- 
caster. In  1752,  a  commission  was  appointed  by  the  authorities  of  the 
Province,  of  which  the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  Benjamin  Franklin, 
Conrad  Wciser,  and  others  wei-e  members,  whose  duty  it  was  to  establish 
schools  in  the  Province.  Reverend  Mr.  Schlatter  had  a  number  of  schools 
in  operation  in  Lancaster  county,  when  the  commission  was  appointed, 
and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  schools,  which  it  is  alleged  that  the 
commission  established  at  Lancaster  and  elsewhere,  were  only  branches 
of  those  already  in  operation  under  Schlatter  and  the  enterprise  of  the 
German  Reformed  and  the  Lutheran  Churches.  At  any  rate,  the  plan  of 
the  commission  was  not  successful,  and  the  schools  soon  fell  back  to  the 
charge  of  the  Churches. 

1750. — In  this  year,  1750,  the  Moravian  Society  here  built  a  scliool-house 
and  parsonage  on  the  corner  of  Orange  and  Market  streets.  These  build- 
ings are  still  standing,  but  the  school  has  been  discontinued  for  many  years. 
In  1750,  the  school  was  taught  by  George  and  Susan  Ohncberg. 

1760. — At  this  time  a  school  was  in  operation  here,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Reformed  Church.  A  Mr.  Stoy  was  teacher.  Sixty  pupils  were 
in  attendance.  A  report  of  this  school  was  kept  amongst  the  proceedings 
of  the  Reformed  Church  in  Ilolland,  Europe,  whence  these  early  school 
teachers  came. 

1780. — Owing  to  the  inadequacy  of  the  existing  schools  at  this  time, 
Jasper  Yeates,  Esquire,  and  some  others,  of  this  city,  founded  an  academy 
for  boys,  about  the  year  1780.  The  success  of  this  school  led  to  tlie  in- 
corporation of  Franklin  College. 

1787 — The  Yeates  Academy  having  suspended,  Franklin  College  went 
into  oporation  in  1787.  This  college,  a  brief  histor}'  of  which  is  given  in 
another  part  of  this  report,  was  in  operation  until  about  1821. 

Old  School  in  Caernarvon. 

1750. — About  this  time,  a  school,  called  the  Bangor  Church  school,  was 
in  operation  near  the  church.  This  school  was  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Bangor  Episcopal  Church.  In  1790.  George  Hudson  and  Xathan  Evans 
bequeathed  legacies  to  the  Bangor  church,  minister,  and  school.  In  after 
years,  it  was  conducted  as  a  private  subscription  school.  It  has  long  ago 
ceased  to  exist. 
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Old  School  In  Halisbury. 

ITGO. — A  most  noted  classical  school  was  in  operation  about  1760,  near 
the  Pcquea  Presbyterian  church,  in  Salisbury  township.  The  school  was 
founded  and  taught  by  Reverend  Robert  Smith,  D.  D.,  and  was  a  classical 
and  theological  institution  of  the  highest  character.  "  The  only  language 
allowed  to  be  spoken  in  the  school  room,  was  Latin;  and  whoever  uttered 
a  word  in  the  mother  tongue,  was  marked  as  a  delinquent."  Among  the 
teachers  who  assisted  Doctor  Smith,  was  James  Waddell,  afterwards  the 
celebrated  blind  preacher,  of  Virginia,  and  subject  of  the  piece  of  cumpo- 
sition,  entitled  "The  Blind  Preacher,"  b}^  Honorable  William  Wirt.  Among 
the  pupils  of  Doctor  Smith,  were  three  of  his  sons,  Samuel  Stanlio|)e,  John 
Blair,  and  William.  The  first  of  these  was  the  first  president  of  Hampden 
Sidnc}''  College,  Virginia.  The  greatest  of  Doctor  Smith's  pupils  was 
John  McMillan,  D.  D.,the  apostle  of  Presbyterianism  in  the  West,  and  the 
founder  of  Jefferson  College — the  renowned  preacher  and  teacher  of  the- 
olog3',  in  his  log  cabin,  in  Washington  county,  Pennsylvania.  Doctor 
McMillan  sent  more  men  into  the  ministry  than  any  individual  man  on 
this  continent,  before  the  time  of  theological  seminaries.  Tiiere  were  a 
number  of  others  who  stood  prominently  before  the  world,  and  among 
them  an  early  Governor  of  this  State.  On  a  i)lain  marble  slab,  which  marks 
the  place  of  Doctor  Smith's  grave,  is  this  inscription : 

To  the  INIemory 

of  the 

Rev.  Robert  Smith,  D.  D., 

Who  departed  this  life  April  15,  1793, 

In  tlie  71st  year  of  his  age. 

Forty-two  years  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Pequea. 

He  was  a  faithful,  eminent,  and  successful  di%'ine. 

Long  at  tlio  head  of  a  public  seminary. 

A  great  part  of  the  clergy  of  tliis  State  received  the  element  of  their  education, 

or 

Perfected  their  theological  studies  under  his  direction. 

Beneath  this  monument  sleeps  a  Father  in  Israel. 

The  school  seems  to  have  closed  with  the  life  of  its  founder. 

The  Early  Schools  of  Earl  Township. 

1765. — A  large  log  school-house  was  standing  at  Laurel  Hill  in  1765. 
The  ground  is  still  used  for  school  purposes.  In  1772,  a  school-house  was 
built  in  Weaverland.  About  1783,  one  was  built  in  Uinkletown;  and  in 
the  same  j-ear  a  school,  taught  by  Jacob  Carpenter,  was  in  operation  near 
Bolmartown.  These  school-houses  were  all  built  by  the  voluntary  contri- 
butions of  the  citizens. 

1786. — In  this  year  an  English  and  German  free  school  was  established 
in  New  Holland  by  Reverend  ^Ir.  Molzlicimcr,  and  some  other  public- 
spirited  citizens.  This  house  was  built  and  furnished  by  contributions  of 
money,  building  materials,  and  personal  services.  It  was  built  of  logs,  was 
thirty-five  by  forty  feet,  and  two  storied.     This  school-house  was  formally 
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dedicated  on  the  26th  of  December,  1787.  On  the  morning  of  that  day, 
''the  scholars,  siugers,  ministers,  trustees,  elders,  and  church  wardens  of 
the  Lutlieran  and  German  Reformed  Cliurches,  and  the  members  of  those 
Churches,  and  a  number  of  persons — English  and  German — of  other  re- 
ligious societies,  assembled  at  the  parsonage,"  and  from  thence  marched 
in  an  orderly  procession  to  the  school-building.  There  was  vocal  music, 
an  appropriate  prayer,  a  suitable  oration,  and  then  "  an  elegant,  argu- 
mentative, and  eloquent  discourse  was  preached."  Upwards  of  seven 
hundred  persons  were  present.  After  1838,  the  house  was  used  b}-  the 
school  directors  for  i:»ublic  school  purposes.  In  1857,  it  was  sold  b}'^  au- 
thority of  an  act  of  the  Legislature,  which  directed  that  one  half  of  the 
proceeds  should  go  to  the  Lutheran  Church,  and  the  other  half  should  be 
placed  on  interest  until  the  interest  should  amount  to  $1,000.  The  income 
from  the  amount,  then,  shall  be  used  to  keep  in  operation  one  or  more 
schools  in  New  Holland,  during  the  time  the  common  schools  are  not 
open.  In  accordance  with  this  act,  schools  are  in  session  now  in  the 
summer,  and  thus  the  good  work  done  in  178G  is  directly  benefiting  the 
pupils  of  to-day. 

Old  School  in  Donegal. 

1772. — Old  Donegal  church  was  built  in  1722,  and  it  is  more  than  prob- 
able that  so  noted  a  church  had  a  school  connected  with  it  from  its  ear- 
liest existence.  There  are  no  records,  however,  of  either  school  or  school- 
house  before  1772.  At  this  time  a  log  school-house,  in  which  a  parochial 
school  was  kept,  stood  near  Donegal  church.  This  school-house  was  con- 
structed of  hewed  oak ;  roof,  floor,  furniture,  &c.  In  addition  to  the  com- 
mon branches,  the  doctrines  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  were  taught.  A 
night  school,  for  those  who  could  not  attend  the  day  school,  was  held  once 
a  week.  This  old  Donegal  school  was  sustained  by  subscriptions,  rang- 
ing from  two  cents  to  two  dollars,  rarely  the  latter  amount.  The  teachers 
boarded  round.  Trustees,  to  visit  the  school  once  in  six  months,  were  ap- 
pointed by  the  court.  The  school  was  finally  discontinued ;  the  public 
free  schools  filling  its  place. 

The  Early  Schools  of  Strasburiz  Dorough. 

1790. — At  this  time  a  noted  family  school  was  in  operation  in  Strasburg 
borough.  This  school  was  taught  by  the  Reverend  Nathaniel  W.  Sample, 
who  received  into  his  house  a  number  of  students.  Its  main  design  was 
to  assist  j'oung  men  in  preparing  for  the  ministry.  Some  of  Mr.  Sample's 
pupils  were  afterwards  ranked  amongst  the  most  noted  ministers  of  the 
Presb3'terian  Church. 

1800 — About  this  time,  a  classical  school  was  established  in  Strasburg 
borough,  113^  .lohn  Whiteside.     Latin,  Greek,  and  Ilebrew,  were  taught. 

1808. — In  this  year  a  celebrated  classical  academy  was  established  in 
Strasburg  borough,  by  Reverend  Robert  Elliott,  afterwards  a  chaplain  to 
Congress.     This  school  was  attended  by  pupils  from  Delaware  and  Mary- 
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land,  as  well  as  from  our  own  State.     It  was  afterwards  conducted  by 
Neal  McCloy. 

Old  School  in  Little  Britain. 

1796. — The  Eastland  school  was  in  operation  at  this  time. 

The  Schools  from  1809  to  1S34. 

From  all  that  can  be  learned  of  the  public  schools  of  the  county,  under 
the  provisions  of  the  act  of  1800.  it  is  fair  to  conclude  that  very  little 
was  done  in  them,  in  the  way  of  educating  the  children  of  the  mass  of  the 
people.  Except  in  the  boroughs  and  their  vicinities,  there  were,  but  few 
teachers  worthy  of  the  name.  When  we  reflect  upon  the  condition  of  the 
schools,  and  the  incompetency  of  most  of  the  teachers,  so  late  as  lSii4, 
and  then  consider  that  these  teachers  and  schools  must  have  been  in 
advance  of  those  of  the  period  from  1S09  to  183-t,  we  can  thus,  bv  compari- 
son, get  a  reasonably  correct  notion  of  public  school  matters  from  1S09  to 
1834.  Teachers  who  then  taught  have  informed  me  that  their  own  schools 
wore  in  a  miserable  condition,  and  that  to-day,  such  schools  as  then  existed 
would  not  be  tolerated  in  the  worst  managed  school  district  in  the  county. 
Said  one  of  them  to  me,  "we  had  no  furniture,  no  apparatus,  no  suitable 
text-books,  no  classification — nothing.  We  could  do  but  little  else  than 
mend  quills,  and  make  out  bills  for  tuition  of  poor  children,  to  present 
to  the  county  commissioners,  who  docked  us  so  unmercifully,  that  we  were 
forced  to  add  a  large  percentage  to  the  correct  amount,  so  as  to  secure 
what  was  justly  due  to  us."  The  schools  were  called  "  pauper  schools" 
and  were  despised  by  the  rich  and  shunned  by  the  poor.  The  children 
whose  schooling  was  paid  for  bj-  the  county  were  classified  as  "poor 
scholars,"  or  "county  scholars."  Thus  the  law  created  an  unpleasant 
feeling  of  caste  in  the  school  and  in  the  community.  Many  a  parent,  who 
was  unable  to  paj'  for  the  education  of  his  children,  would  keep  them  from 
school,  rather  than  say  to  the  township  assessor,  "put  me  on  the  poor  /js/." 
Man}'  a  poor  child  refused  to  go  to  school,  because  of  the  taunt,  "  Oh ! 
your'e  a  county  scholar."  We  know  a  respectable  man,  one  who  has  filled 
some  responsible  official  positions,  who  is  even  to-day  taunted  with 
reminders  of  the  fact  that  he  received  his  earl}-  education  at  the  expense 
of  the  county,  in  one  of  those  "pauper  schools." 

The  schools  were  located  and  managed  in  the  following  way:  The  cost 
of  building  the  school-house  was  met  by  voluntar}-  contributions.  When- 
ever a  neighborhood  felt  the  need  of  a  school-house,  one  was  erected  at 
some  point  convenient  to  those  who  contributed  towards  its  erection. 
The  patrons  selected  trustees,  whose  duty  it  was  to  take  charge  of  the 
school  property,  and  to  select  a  teacher  for  the  school.  If  the  teacher 
chosen  by  the  trustees  could  secure  pupils  enough  to  warrant  him  in 
opening  the  school,  he  would  do  so ;  if  not,  he  would  seek  a  school  else- 
where. The  teacher  was  paid  by  those  who  sent  pupils  to  his  school.  The 
rate  was  two  dollars   per  quarter,  or  three  cent.<»  per  day  for  each  pupil. 
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Those  Tvho  could  not  pay,  received  instruction  at  the  cost  of  the  county, 
according  to  the  act  of  1809.  The  outfit  of  a  pupil  cost  about  one  dollar, 
and  consisted  of  an  English  Reader  or  a  New  Testament ;  a  Comly's  or 
Byerly's  Spelling  Book  ;  a  Pike's  or  Rose's  Arithmetic  ;  a  slate  and  pencil; 
six  sheets  of  foolscap  paper,  stitched  together ;  a  small  ink  bottle  in  a  broad 
cork  stand,  and  a  goose  quill. 

The  best  schools  of  this  period,  below  the  academies,  were  the  family 
schools.  These  were  far  in  advance  of  the  trustees'  schools.  The  Honor- 
able John  Strohm  taught  one  of  these  in  the  family  of  Reverend  Christian 
Herr,  Bishop  of  the  old  Mennonite  Church.  In  the  same  district,  "West 
Lampeter,  some  years  afterwards,  was  another  noted  family  school,  taught 
by  E.  Lamborn.  There  were  others  in  various  parts  of  the  count}',  but  we 
cannot  recall  them  at  present.  Wherever  these  good  schools  existed,  we, 
to-day,  find  the  most  enlightened  and  progressive  public  school  sentiment. 

The  unsatisfactory  condition  of  public  school  affairs,  led  some  of  the 
citizens  of  Strasburg  borough  and  vicinity  to  organize  a  movement  to  se- 
cure a  system  of  free  schools.  This  was  the  only  movement  in  this  matter, 
at  this  time  in  the  county,  outside  of  Lancaster  city.  It  occurred  about 
1829-30.  George  Iloffman,  Alexander  Hood,  and  Henry  Spiehlman,  sen- 
ior, called  a  meeting  of  the  citizens  in  the  Jackson  street  school-house,  to 
consider  the  propriety  of  petitioning  the  Legislature  for  a  system  of  free 
schools.  The  petition  was  presented  to  the  Legislature.  The  act  of  1831 
was  passed  soon  afterwards. 

In  1835,  a  meeting  was  held  in  the  same  place,  to  protest  against  the 
repeal  of  the  school  law  of  1834.  A  committee,  consisting  of  Samuel 
Spiehlman  and  B.  B.  Gonder,  went  to  Harrisburg  and  presented  the  protest 
to  the  Legislature.  The  people  of  Strasburg,  and  its  vicinitj",  were  alwa^'S 
very  active  in  every  movement  favoring  free  schools.  And  this,  not  be- 
cause their  schools  then  were  inferior  to  others,  but  because  they  were 
desirous  that  every  child  should  have  a  fair  chance  to  secure  the  elements 
of  an  education.  And  this  public  recognition  of  their  services,  in  this 
official  report,  is  but  a  slight  acknowledgement,  for  the  earnest  and  effective 
efforts  put  forth  b}-  George  Hoffman,  Alexander  Hood,  Henry  Spiehlman, 
senior,  Benjamin  Herr,  Joseph  Bowman,  James  McPhail,  and  others,  to 
aid  in  establishing  a  system  of  free  schools,  which  is  to-day  enjoyed  by 
eight  hundred  thousand  pupils ;  and  is  the  pride  of  every  intelligent  citizen 
of  the  State. 

The  Free  Schools  from  1834  to  1854. 

Under  the  law  of  1834  and  183G,  the  schools  of  this  county  increased 
in  numbers,  and,  to  some  extent,  in  efficiency.  From  all  that  I  can  learn 
concerning  our  schools  of  this  period,  I  conclude  that  the  condition  of  the 
system,  and  of  the  schools,  is  quite  accurately  set  forth  by  Honorable 
Andrew  G.  Curtin,  then  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  in  his  in- 
teresting report  (to  which  we  would  call  particular  attention  at  this  time,) 
to  the  Legislature,  in  1855.     Towards  the  close  of  this  period  there  were 
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some  good  schools  in  the  various  boroughs  and  in  tiie  city,  in  the  rural 
districts,  there  were  good  schools  in  Manor,  the  Hempfields,  East  Donegal, 
Conestoga,  the  Lampeters,  Paradise,  Strasburg,  Earl,  Bart,  Pcquea,  and  a 
few  others.  In  many  of  the  scliools,  however,  the  modes  of  teaching  were 
very  defective ;  teachers  were  indifferent  and  incompetent ;  classification  was 
not  heard  of,  and  the  young  pupils  received  little  or  no  attention.  Yet  in  this 
period  we  find  some  most  excellent  teachers,  of  whom  we  should  like  to 
speak,  did  space  permit.  To  those  who  labored  in  this  county  then,  in  its 
public  schools,  as  well  as  in  its  academies,  we  of  the  present  owe  a  debt  of 
gratitude  diflflcult  to  repay.  They  laid  the  foundations  upon  which  we 
build.  Some  of  the  directors  were  interested  in  the  schools,  and  did  as 
much  for  the  teachers  as  is  done  for  them  by  the  directors  of  to  day. 
Leading  teachers  and  directors  were  ready  and  eager  for  the  next  great 
step,  viz :  the  superintendcncy.  For  an  account  of  the  part  which  Lan- 
caster county  teachers  took  in  aiding  to  establish  the  county  superintend- 
cncy and  State  Normal  Schools,  see  sketch  of  "  Teachers'  Associations," 
in  another  part  of  this  report. 

The  Free  Schools  from  1854  to  1876. 

The  condition  of  the  schools  in  this  count}'-  during  this  period  can  best 
bo  learned  b}'^  studying  the  statistical  and  written  reports  of  the  county 
superintendents  for  this  period.  These  reports  arc  complete,  and  easily 
accessible.  I  shall  not,  therefore,  give  a  detailed  account  of  the  progress  of 
the  schools  for  this  period.  Whilst  it  is  generally  conceded  that  the 
schools  have  improved  very  much  in  this  period,  it  is  also  true  that,  in 
some  parts  of  the  county,  they  ought  to  be  much  better  than  they  now 
are.  But  they  are  as  good,  perhaps,  as  we  should  expect  them  to  be, 
under  a  system  of  superficial  supervision.  The  great  want  now  is,  compe- 
tent local  supervision.  To  convince  our  people  of  its  necessity,  its  great 
usefulness,  and  of  their  dut}'  to  demand  it,  has  been,  and  shall  continue  to 
be,  one  of  the  objects  for  which  I  labor. 

J."  P.  Wickersham  was  county  superintendent  from  1854,  to  the  autumn 
of  1856,  when  he  resigned  ;  John  C.  Crumbaugh,  from  this  lime  until  his 
death,  in  January,  1859;  and  David  Evans,  from  this  time  to  June,  18T2, 
at  which  time  the  present  superintendent  was  commissioned. 

Time  of  acceptance  of  the  present  School  System  by  the  School  Districts  of  Lancaster  Coiuity. 

1834. — In  this  year,  East  Donegal,  including  Marietta  borough.  West 
ricmpficld.  Manor,  including  Washington  borough.  East  Ilempfield,  Stras- 
burg borough,  Bart,  including  Eden,  Drumore,  Caernarvon,  and  four  others, 
accepted. 

183G — In  addition  to  the  first  twelve,  the  following  had  schools  in  ope- 
ration, under  the  present  system,  in  18:50;  Columbia;  Conestoga,  including 
Pequca;  AVest  Donegal,  including  Cono}-;  Lampeter,  including  East  and 
West ;  Little  Britain,  including  Fulton ;  Strasburg,  including  Paradise  ; 
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Salisbury;  Martic,  including  Providence;  East  Earl,  Colerain,  and  Rapho, 
including  Manheim  borough. 

1838. — Lancaster  city  substituted  the  present  system  for  the  Lancas- 
terian  free  school  system.     Earl  township  accepted. 

1842 — Mount  Joy  township,  including  Mount  Joy  borough. 

1843-44. — Ephrata,  Lancaster  township,  Leacock,  Sadsbury,  and  Eliza- 
bethtown  borough. 

1846. — East  Cocalico,  including  Adamstown  borough. 

1847-48. — Brecknock,  West  Earl,  Elizabeth,  including  Clay,  Manheim 
township,  Warwick,  including  Litiz,  and  Upper  Leacock. 

1848-49.— Penn. 

1868.— West  Cocalico. 


Statement  showlnfc  the  condition  of  the  sygteni  in  Lancaster  county,  including  Columbia  borough 
and  Lancaster  city,  in  tlie  years  1836,  1856,  and  1876. 
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Teachers'  Asaociations  in  Lancaster  County,  their  Origin  and  Results. 

The  first  teachers'  meeting  in  this  county,  of  which  we  could  find  any 
record,  was  held  in  Lancaster,  in  June,  1850.  About  twenty  teachers  were 
present.  At  a  subsequent  meeting  of  this  convention,  in  October,  1851,  it 
was  resolved  to  call  the  society  "  The  Lancaster  County  Educational  So- 
ciety."    At  a  meeting  of  this  society  held  in  January,  1852,  it  was 

"  liesolved,  That  it  is  expedient  to  establish,  at  the  earliest  period,  a 
monthly  paper  devoted  exclusively  to  the  spread  of  information  relative  to 
education,"  and  "that  the  president  of  the  association,  Thomas  H.  Bur- 
rowes,  be  requested  to  issue  a  prospectus  for  such  a  periodical,  and  under- 
take the  editorial  management  of  the  paper,"  &c. 

Thus  originated  the  "  School  Journal,"  the  January  number  of  which,  for 
1852,  was  issued  by  Mr.  Burrowes  in  response  to  the  above  resolution,  early 
in  February,  1852. 

In  November,  1852,  the  society  met  in  Strasburg.  At  this  meeting  it 
was  resolved  to  hold  institutes  for  the  special  improvement  of  teachers  in 
the  branches  of  study,  and  in  modes  of  teaching  the  same.  This  was  the 
first  step  taken  in  the  county  to  organize  a  teachers'  institute.     Seven  dele- 
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gates  were  also  appointed  to  represent  the  society  at  the  contemplated 
Educational  State  Convention  in  Harrisburg,  December  28,  1852.  The 
Lancaster  county  educational  society  continued  in  active  operation  until 
about  1860. 

In  accordance  with  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  educational  society,  in 
November,  1852,  the  Crst  teachers'  institute  of  Lancaster  county',  and  also, 
the  first  one  held  in  Eastern  Pennsylvania^  met  in  Lancaster,  in  January', 
1853.  One  hundred  and  sixty -nine  members  were  present.  At  this  meet- 
ing. Professor  J.  P.  Wickersham  offered  a  resolution,  favoring  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  county  superintendency,  and  of  State  Normal  Schools. 

The  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted,  and  was  sent  to  the  State 
Legislature.  Similar  action  was  taken  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  institute, 
in  September,  1853.  At  the  next  meeting  of  the  institute,  in  Ilinkletown, 
November,  1854,  it  was  resolved  "That  we  recommend  to  our  worthy 
county  superintendent  the  propriety  of  calling  a  county  teachers'  institute, 
to  continue  in  session,  for  the  term  of  three  months.^^  The  county  super- 
intendent, J.  P.  Wickersham,  expressed  his  readiness  to  hold  such  an  in- 
stitute, if  he  could  get  suitable  buildings.  The  trustees  of  the  Millersville 
Academy  offered  their  building  to  the  superintendent,  and  agreed  to  pay 
$1,000  towards  the  expenses  of  the  institute.  Their  offerwas  readily  accepted, 
and  "the  three  months'  institute"  was  held  in  the  Millersville  Academy, 
during  the  summer  of  1855,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Wickersham,  county 
superintendent.  The  school  was  called  the  "  Lancaster  County  Normal 
Institute."  It  was  so  successful,  that  the  trustees  of  the  academy  con- 
tinued the  school  as  a  permanent  teachers'  institute,  opening  it  on  the  1st 
of  November,  1855,  as  the  "Lancaster  County  Normal  School,"  with  John 
F.  Stoddard  as  principal.  In  the  autumn  of  1856,  Professor  Wickersham 
resigned  the  office  of  county  superintendent,  and  accepted  the  principal- 
ship  of  the  "county  normal  school."  On  the  2d  of  December,  1859,  this 
school  was  recognized  as  a  "State  Normal  School,"  being  the  first  one  in 
the  State.  Professor  Wickersham  was  principal,  until  he  resigned,  in  1866. 
Professor  Edward  Brooks  was  then  elected  principal,  and  still  occupies 
this  responsible  position. 

District  Institutes. 

The  first  district  institute  in  Lancaster  countv,  of  which  any  account 
could  be  obtained,  was  held  in  the  Jackson  Street  school-house  in  Strasburg 
borough,  by  the  teachers  of  Strasburg  borough  and  township,  on  the  12th 
of  July,  1851.  Amongst  the  leaders  in  the  movement  were  D.  S.  Kieffcr, 
Amos  Row,  E.  Lamborn,  and  T.  K.  White.  Eight  progressive  resolutions 
were  adopted,  and  five  delegates  elected  to  attend  the  count}'  convention 
of  teachers  in  Lancaster,  on  the  2d  of  August,  1851. 

LIST  OF  THE  ACADE>IIE8,  Ac,  Si:\CE  1H09. 

Litis. 

1815. — Young  Gentlemens'  Academy,  "John  Beck's  school  for  boys," 
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established  bj-^  John  Beck,  one  of  the  most  noted  and  successful  teachers 
of  his  time.  His  school  was  attended  by  pupils  from  ail  parts  of  the  United 
States,  from  Canada,  and  the  West  Indies.  He  resigned  the  principalship 
after  serving  in  it  fifty  j'ears.  The  school  is  still  in  active  operation,  re- 
quiring the  services  of  three  teachers  at  the  present  time. 

1863. — Sunnysidc  College  for  Ladies,  established  by  Reverend  J.  T.Beck- 
ler.  •who  died  in  18T6,  when  the  school  was  discontinued. 

1865. — Abraham  Beck's  Familj-  School  for  Boys,  "  Audabon  villa,"  es- 
tablished bj'  Mr.  A.  Beck.     This  school  is  in  successful  o]ieration. 

LancAster. 

1821. — About  this  time,  1821,  Frank]  n  College  suspended  operations, 
and  for  some  time  afterwards  there  was  but  one  private  classical  academy 
in  Lancaster,  and  it  was  feeblj^  supported,  and  was  at  length  discontinued. 
About  this  time,  also,  efforts  were  put  forth  for  the  better  education  of 
the  poor  children.  Under  the  act  of  1809,  a  number  of  schools  were  in 
operation  in  the  city,  for  their  instruction.  The  education  they  received 
in  these  schools,  was  exceedingly  limited.  The  teachers  were,  for  the  most 
part,  incompetent.  The  system  here  was  entirely  inadequate  and  very  ex- 
pensive. One  teacher  drew  from  the  county  treasury  $2,100  in  one  year  for 
services  rendered.  Another,  who  in  a  note  to  an  eminent  phj-sician  com- 
plained of  "banes  in  his  pack,"  for  "pains  in  his  back,"  drew  $1,600  from 
the  treasury  of  the  county  in  one  year.  The  utter  inadequac}'  and  ex- 
pense of  this  system  led  the  citizens  to  appl}'  to  the  Legislature  for  a 
system  which  would  secure  better  results,  and  at  less  expense. 

1822. — On  April  1,  1822  an  act  was  passed,  entitled  "An  act  to  provide 
for  the  education  of  children  at  the  public  expense  within  the  city  and 
incorporated  boroughs  of  the  county  of  Lancaster."  Under  this  act 
twelve  directors  were  to  be  annually  appointed  by  the  court  of  common 
pleas  of  the  county  ;  the  Lancasterian  sj-stem  of  schools  was  ordered 
to  be  adopted ;  the  expenses  of  the  schools,  provided  for  out  of  the  county 
treasur}' ;  <fec. 

The  directors  purchased  a  lot  of  ground  on  the  south-east  comer  of 
Chestnut  and  Prince  streets,  and  erected  on  it,  a  large  and  commodious 
school-house;  employed  teachers;  and  in  1823,  opened  their  school  for  the 
instruction  of  boys  and  girls.  The  expenses  incurred,  about  $8,000.  were, 
in  pursuance  of  the  act  of  April  1.  1822,  paid  out  of  the  county  treasury. 

This,  together  with  the  fact  that  the  teachers,  also,  were  paid  by  the 
county,  caused  some  opposition  to  the  school  amongst  the  people  of  the 
countrj'  districts.  An  effort  was  made  to  repeal  the  act  establishing  the 
school.  Thereupon  the  board  of  directors  appointed  a  committee,  con- 
sisting of  Doctor  John  L.  Atlee  and  John  Reynolds,  to  go  to  Harrisburg, 
and,  if  possible,  prevent  the  repeal.  Doctor  Atlee  was  an  enthusiastic 
friend  of  free  schools,  and  he  went  to  Harrisburg  fully  prepared  to  prove 
that  the  schools  were  not  only  more  effective,  but  also  less  expensive,  than 
the  schools  in  operation  under  the  act  of  April  4,  1 809.     He  did  this  so 
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conclusively,  tluit  tlie  act  of  182-2  was  not  repealed.  It  was  never  after- 
wards opposed  on  the  ground  of  expense,  and  the  school  was  so  successful 
under  its  provisions,  that  the  present  school  system  was  not  adopted  l)y 
the  city  until  1838.  This  Lancasterian  school  was  one  of  the  principal 
schools,  of  this  kind,  in  operation  in  Pennsylvania.  It  was  visited  by 
General  Latayette,  in  1825.  He  addressed  the  school  at  some  length, 
warmly  commending  the  plan  upon  which  it  was  conducted.  The  teachers, 
at  this  time,  were  Miss  Musser  and  Alexander  Yarian.  lieverend  W.  A. 
Muhlenberg,  deceased,  recently  of  New  York,  was  one  of  the  directors, 
and  was  very  active  in  its  behalf,  visiting  the_  school  very  often,  and 
inducing  all  whom  he  could  to  sustain  the  school.  In  the  female  depart- 
ment, needle  work  wns  taught.  The  directors,  at  one  time,  contemplated 
the  teaching  of  plaiting  grass  or  straw  for  bonnets,  so  that  children  should 
be  thus  induced  to  attend  the  school.  From  the  report  of  the  directors  in 
1823,  we  leara  that  there  was  then  much  prejudice  against  the  school,  and 
that  very  man}'  parents  would  not  send  their  children. 

Notwithstanding,  this  school  was  nominally  free,  some  pupils  paid  for 
tuition;  others  did  not.  This  ^wasz  pauper  feature  rendered  the  school 
objectionable  to  some  persons.  The  teaching  was  done  mainly  by  advanced 
pupils,  who  were  directeil  by  the  teachers  in  charge,  of  which  there  were 
only  two.  Five  hundred  pupils  could  be  accommodated.  Quite  a  number 
of  lines,  semi-ellipses,  many  of  which  can  yet  be  seen,  were  drawn  on  the 
floor,  along  which  the  classes  formed  for  recitation.  The  building  is  now 
used  for  scjiool  purposes  by  the  city  school  boanl.  The  Tiancasterian 
school  was  in  operation  until  1838.  At  an  election,  held  June  4,  1838,  the 
city  adopted  the  present  system  by  a  vote  of  five  hundred  and  eighty- 
four  (.584)  to  (1). 

1837.     1877. 
Number  of  public  school-houses  in  Lancaster  city,  ...  1  20 

Number  of  public  school  teachers  in  Lancaster  city,  ...  2  65 

Yalue  of  public  school  property  in  Lancaster  cit}', .  .  .  .  $8,000  $144,500 
1827. — In  April,  1827,  an  act  was  passed  incorporating  the  "Lancaster 
County  Academy;"  $3,000  dollars  were  granted  to  it  by  the  State,  and  in 
consideration  thereof,  poor  children,  not  exceeding  four  in  number  at  any 
one  time  were  to  be  educated  free.  The  trustees  bought  a  lot  of  ground  in 
North  Lime  street,  Lancaster,  and  in  1828,  erected  a  house  thereon,  and 
opened  the  school.  This  school  was  a  very  excellent  one.  The  teachers 
were  men  of  superior  ability  and  culture.  The  classics  were  taught  very 
thoroughly. 

This  academy  continued  in  active  operation,  until  1830,  when,  in  [uir- 
suance  of  an  act  of  Assembly,  May  15, 1839,  the  buildings  were  conveyed 
to  the  trustees  of  Franklin  College,  which  again  went  into  operation  upon 
a  new  i)lan,  and  was  in  successful  operation  until  1853.  when  it  was  con- 
solidated with  Marshall  College,  under  tlie  title  of  Franklin  and  Marshall 
College. 

22  School  Report. 
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1835. — The  Abbeville  Institute,  an  aeadem^-  of  high  rank,  incorporated. 
Its  prominent  founders  were  Doctor  John  L.  Atlee,  Bishop  Samuel  Bow- 
man, and  Honorable  A.  L.  Hayes.  It  continued  in  operation  for  a  fow 
years  onlj'. 

1843. — At  this  time  a  ladies'  seminary  was  in  successful  operation,  under 
the  control  of  James  Pamant. 

1853. — Franklin  and  Marshall  Academy,  founded  by  the  trustees  of 
Franklin  and  Marshall  College.  It  is  liberalh'  patronized,  and  is  in  a 
prosperous  condition. 

Salisbury. 

1822. — A  school  was  in  operation  about  this  time,  north  of  the  Gap, 
taught  by  John  Dickinson,  father  of  the  celebrated  Anna  Dickinson. 

1842. — Bellevue  Academj'^  in  operation,  under  Reverend  ^Mr.  Timlow. 
It  was  discontinued. 

Marietta  Boroujih. 

1833. — Academy  for  boj's  established  by  Reverend  Timothy  Simpson. 
It  was  discontinued. 

1836. — Female  seminary  established.     It  finally  became  a  public  school. 

1838. — Susquehanna  Institute,  established  by  a  stock  company.  Edwin 
A.  Seiker,  an  accomplished  scholar,  was  principal.  Honorable  John  J. 
Libhart,  James  Mehafiey,  and  A.  X.  Casscl,  were  prominent  trustees. 
Institution  proved  to  be  a  financial  failure.  House  is  now  a  private  res- 
idence. 

1845. — Marietta  Academy  established.  Was  in  successful  operation 
under  J.  P.  Wickersham,  principal,  until  his  election  to  the  county  super- 
intendency,  in  May,  1854,  when  it  closed.  Both  sexes  were  admitted. 
Much  attention  was  given  to  preparing  teachers  for  their  work.  The 
library  consisted  of  over  five  hundred  volumes.  The  building  is  now  used 
for  a  boarding-house. 

Eplirata. 

1837. — In  1814,  the  few  remaining  members  of  the  old  society  of  Seventh 
Day  Baptists  were  incorporated  by  the  Legislature.  In  1837,  this  corpo- 
ration founded  a  school  called  the  "  Ephrata  Academy."  This  was  in 
operation  until  1855,  when  the  building  was  leased  to  the  school  board  of 
Ephrata  township,  by  whom  it  has  been  used  for  public  school  purposes 
ever  since. 

Mount  Joy. 

•  1837. — Cedar  Hill  Female  Seminary,  established  by  Reverend  X.Dodge. 
A.  M.,  an  enthusiastic  teacher  and  active  worker  in  everj-  good  cause.  This 
school  was  very  prosperous  and  noted.  Young  ladies  from  eleven  difierent 
States  attended  its  sessions.  In  1874,  the  name  of  the  school  was  changed 
to  Cedar  Hill  Seminary,  and  pupils  of  both  sexes  were  admitted.  Ever 
since  that  time,  it  has  been  under  the  principalship  of  Professor  D.  Den- 
linger.     It  belongs  to  the  estate  of  its  founder. 
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1838. — Mount  Joy  Institute  for  boys  founded  by  . I.  TI.  Hrown,  principal. 
Not  in  operation. 

1851. — Mount  Joy  Academy  chartered.  E.  L.  Moore  and  J.  W.  Simon- 
ton,  associate  principals.  This  was  a  school  of  some  pretension,  but  it  was 
finally  discontinued. 

Strasburg. 

1839. — The  Strasburg  Academy,  founded  by  Reverend  D.  McCarter. 
This  was,  for  many  j'ears,  one  of  the  most  prosperous  academics  in  the 
county.  Its  course  of  study  was  liberal,  and  its  field  of  patronage  extended 
from  New  York  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Three  assistant  teachers  were 
employed.  Mr.  McCarterwas  principal  until  1853.  The  school  continued 
in  active  operation  until  about  1858,  when  it  was  discontinued.  The 
public  high  school  now  fills  the  vacancy.  The  academy  was  sold  and  con- 
verted into  a  residence. 

Paradise  Township. 

1842. — The  Paradise  Academy  in  operation,  under  the  principalship  of 
Enos  Stevens.     It  was  discontinued. 

1854. — Young  Ladies'  Seminary  founded.  It  was  under  the  care  of 
Reverend  Doctor  Killi  Kell}'.  Soon  closed,  owing  to  financial  embarass- 
ments.  The  building  was  used  awhile  for  a  soldiers'  orphan  school ;  is 
now  a  private  residence. 

1859. — Paradise  Academy  founded  by  a  stock  company.  Flourished  for 
a  few  years  under  the  management  of  E.  J.  Rogers,  but  was  discontinued 
about  1865.  The  building  was  sold,  and  is  now  used  for  a  private  resi- 
dence. 

Driimore  Township. 

1852. — Chestnut  Level  Academy  established.  One  acre  of  ground  and 
$150  were  donated  by  P.  W.  Housekeeper,  Esquire.  Sums  of  seventy-five 
dollars  were  given  by  T.  A.  Clark,  Samuel  Boj'd,  Reverend  Ij.  C.  Put- 
ter, Sanders  McCullough,  and  others.  The  trustees  then  bori'owed  money 
to  erect  a  large  boarding-house.  This  involved  them  in  debt,  and  the 
buildings  were  sold  at  sheriffs  sale  to  Sanders  McCullough,  who  presented 
them  to  the  Presb3'terian  Church,  which  still  owns  them,  and,  now  leases 
them  for  school  purposes.  This  academy  is  still  liberally  patronized  by 
the  citizens  of  the  adjoining  country. 

Carrnarvon. 

1854. — The  Churchtown  Academy,  established  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Prcsbjiierian  Church.  James  E.  GifTin,  was  the  first  principal.  The 
trustees  afterwards  leased  the  building  to  Thomas  II.  Reifsnyder.  who 
conducted  it  until  1872,  when  the  school  was  discontinued.  The  buildings 
are  still  standing,  but  unoccupied. 
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Coleraine. 

1859. — The  Union  High  School,  established  on  the  8th  day  of  August, 
by  James  W.  Andrews,  principal  of  the  school.  Its  design  is  to  furnish 
pupils  of  both  sexes,  the  elements  of  a  good  English  or  classical  education. 
This  school  has  always  been  liberally  supported,  and  is  to-day  in  a  flour- 
ishing condition.  It  receives  no  pecuiary  aid  from  any  church  or  associa- 
tion, but  depends  solely  for  its  support  upon  the  efficiency  of  its  principal. 

Lancaster  Township. 

1874. — Wagner's  Academ^'^  for  boys  was  organized.  This  academy  is 
under  Catholic  control.  It  is  attended  by  some  students  from  abroad. 
The  principal  is  J.  H.  B.  Wagner. 

Parochial  Schools. 

There  are  five  parochial  schools  in  Lancaster  city,  employing  in  all  about 
eleven  teachers  and  containing  about  four  hundred  and  fift}^  pupils.  These 
schools  are  connected  with  the  following  churches:  Catholic,  three;  Zion's 
Lutheran,  one ;  St.  James'  Episcopal,  one.  Marietta  contains  one  parochial 
school.  Catholic. 

Kinder-Garten  Schools. 

There  is  one  kinder-garten  in  Lancaster  city.  It  was  organized  in  1877, 
by  the  Misses  Gleim  of  Lebanon.     It  is  liberall}^  patronized. 

Children's  Home  School. 

In  this  institution,  the  poor,  friendless  children  enjoy  excellent  school 
privileges.     Two  teachers  are  employed. 

COLLEGE  AMD  SEMIXARIES. 

Franklin  and  Marshall  College. 

The  history  of  this  institution  begins  with  that  of  Franklin  College. 

Franklin  College,  named  in  honor  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  was  founded 
at  Lancaster  in  1787.  It  was  intended  more  especially  for  the  benefit  of 
the  German  population,  whose  patriotism,  industrj-,  and  public  and  private 
virtues  are  specifically  set  forth  in  the  charter.  The  college  was  in  opera- 
tion until  1821. 

Franklin  and  Marshall  College  was  founded  at  Lancaster  in  1853,  by 
the  consolidation  of  Franklin  College  and  of  Marshall  College  of  Mer- 
cersburg,  Pennsj-lvania.  Franklin  and  Marshall  College  has  been  in  active 
operation  ever  since,  and  is  in  a  prosperous  condition  at  present. 

The  Theological  Seminary. 

The  "  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Reformed  Church,  in  the  United 
States"  is  situated  at  Lancaster,  and  is  the  oldest  educational  institution 
of  the  Reformed  Church  in  the  United  States.  It  was  opened  at  Carlisle 
in  1825,  removed  to  York  in  1829,  to  Mercersburg  in  1837,  and  to  Lan- 
caster in  187  L  It  is  open  to  students  of  all  christian  denominations ;  and 
has  more  students  now  than  at  any  other  previous  time. 
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The  "  Juliana  Library"  was  founded  about  1765,  in  Lancaster,  by  Thomas 
Penn,  and  named  in  honor  of  liis  wife.  It  was  merged  into  another 
library  which  was  finally  sold. 

The  "Mechanics'  Library"  was  founded  in  1820,  by  the  Mechanics' 
Library  Association.     It  has  now  (187*7)  over  four  thousand  volumes. 

The '' Athenajum  Library"  was  founded  in  1859  by  two  societies,  viz: 
the  "Historical,  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Society,"  and  the  "Athe- 
naeum." 

The  "Strasburg  Public  School  Library"  was  founded  in  1873,  through 
the  active  exertions  of  Amaziah  M.  Ilerr  and  E.  M.  Eberman,  aided  b3' 
the  four  other  members  of  the  school  board.  These  gentlemen  organized 
a  fair  to  secure  a  library  fund.  They  succeeded  in  securing  about  $700, 
with  which  they  established  a  library  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  school  law.  This  is  the  only  public  school  library  in  the  county,  ex- 
cepting the  one  in  Columbia  borough. 

Societies. 

The  oldest  literary  organization  in  Lancaster  county  is  the  "Mechanics' 
Library  Association,"  founded  in  1829,  by  some  mechanics  of  the  city,  for 
the  benefit  of  their  fellows  and  of  apprentices.  It  now  has  a  large  circula- 
ting library.  To  this  association  is  due  the  credit  for  introducing  into 
this  city  the  systems  of  serial  lectures  and  of  night  schools. 

A  "Ijyceum  of  Natural  Sciences  "  was  organized  in  Marietta,  in  1837, 
through  the  exertions  of  Josiah  Ilolbrook.  In  1874,  "  The  JNIarietta  Lyceum 
of  Natural  Historj'"  was  incorporated.  It  has  a  large  collection  of  speci- 
mens and  a  library  of  five  hundred  volumes. 

The  "Historical,  Agricultural  and  ^lechanical  Society  "  was  organized 
in  Lancaster  in  1857.  It  was  united,  in  18G0,  with  the  society  called  the 
"Athenaeum,"  which  was  organized  in  1S58.  The  consolidated  society 
is  called  the  "  Athenaeum  and  Historical,  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
Society."     It  is  not  in  active  operation. 

One  of  the  most  important  scientific  societies  of  Eastern  Pennsylvania, 
is  the  "Liiniaean  Societ}',"  organized  in  Lancaster,  in  1862,  by  Professor 
S.  S.  Ilathvon,  the  noted  entomologist,  and  some  other  citizens. 

Its  collection  of  specimens,  in  almost  every  department  of  natural  science, 
is  very  large  and  very  valuable.  The  papers  and  books  in  its  possession 
are  of  rare  value. 

The  "Agricultural  and  Horticulural  Society  "  was  organized  in  1867.  It 
is  exei-ting  a  marked  influence  upon  the  mental  progress  and  upon  the  social 
life  of  the  fai-ming  community.  It  publishes  a  paper,  "  T/k'  Laucaatrr 
Farmer."'  The  membership  of  this  society  is  large,  and  is  constantly  in- 
creasing. 

The  "Lancaster  County  Lyceum  "  was  organized  in  1836.     It  heli>ed,  in 
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various  ways,  to  improve  the  schools  and  public  school  sentiment.  John 
Beck,  the  teacher,  was  its  first  president.     It  was  discontinued. 

The  "  Eastland  Lyceum  "  was  organized  about  1841,  mainly  through  the 
exertions  of  Mary  Fell.  In  1844,  the  13'ceum  erected  a  hall  iu  Little 
Britain  township.  The  hall  still  exists,  but  the  society  has  not  been  in 
active  operation  since  1860.  No  agency,  perhaps,  did  more  to  mould  a 
proper  educational  sentiment  than  this  l^'ceum. 

The  "  Lancaster  City  Lyceum  "  was  in  operation  iu  1852.  It  was  dis- 
continued. Its  valuable  collection  of  apparatus  was  placed  in  the  citj' 
high  school. 

The  "  Litiz  Lj^ceum"  was  founded  in  1870.  It  is  in  active  operation, 
and  has  a  library  and  reading-room. 

The  most  energetic  country  lyceum  now  in  the  county,  is  the  "  Pioneer 
Literary  Society"  in  West  Donegal,  founded  about  1872.  It  built,  and 
owns  a  comfortable  hall,  called  "Pioneer  Hall,"  costing  about  $1,000. 
It  has  a  library  of  about  four  hundred  volumes,  and  has  one  hundred  and 
eight}'  active  members.  Lyceums  are  in  operation  during  the  winter  in 
almost  every  school  district  in  the  county. 

Legacies. 

John  Scott,  a  batchelor,  bequeathed  by  his  will  all  his  property,  amount- 
ing to  about  $7,000,  to  the  townships  of  East  Donegal  and  Conoy,  for  the 
purpose  of  educating  the  poor  children  of  these  districts.  Mr.  Scott  was 
a  fence-maker,  and  accumulated  all  his  property  by  his  industry  and  fru- 
gality'. The  money,  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature,  was  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  proper  school  directors,  who  apply  its  income  to  the  use  designated 
in  the  will. 

In  concluding  this  report,  1  deem  it  proper  to  say  that  great  care  has 
been  taken  to  secure  trustworthy  statements,  and  that  in  all  important 
particulars  the  report  is  authentic.  No  doubt  many  things  have  been 
omitted,  which  are  of  equal  importance  with  those  mentioned.  If  so,  I 
shall  consider  it  a  favor  to  be  informed  concerning  them  ;  and  also  of  any 
errors  in  the  report.  The  most  space  and  attention  has  been  given  to 
those  topics  the  history  of  which  is  not  on  record,  or  if  so,  is  not  easily 
accessible.  The  assigned  limits  of  the  report  have  rendered  this  course 
necessary ;  and  have  also  precluded  biographical  sketches  of  teachers  and 
others,  whose  services  in  the  work  of  education  entitle  them  to  recogni- 
tion. 
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LAWRENCE  COUNTY.— W.  N.  Aiken. 

The  county  of  Lawrence  is  situated  nearly  in  the  center  of  the  State, 
from  north  to  south,  and  along  the  Ohio  line.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  Mercer  county,  on  the  east  by  Butler  county,  on  the  south  by  Beaver 
count}-,  and  on  the  west  by  the  State  of  Ohio.  Its  form  is  nearly  square, 
being  a  little  irregular  in  the  north-east  corner  of  the  county.  It  contains 
about  three  hundred  and  sixty  square  miles,  and  tie  latitude  of  the  county 
seat,  which  is  in  the  center  of  the  county,  is  41°  n  )rth,  and  its  longitude 
about  3°  west  from  Washington.  Lawrence  county  was  formed  from  the 
counties  of  Beaver  and  Mercer,  in  1849.  About  equal  portions  were  taken 
from  each  county.  The  population  of  this  county,  at  its  organization,  was 
21,079 ;  by  the  census  of  United  States  in  1870,  the  county  contained 
27,298.  The  county  is  sub-divided  into  seventeen  townships;  two  boroughs, 
Wampum  and  New  Wilmington ;  the  former  has  now  one  school,  and  the 
latter  three ;  two  independent  school  districts,  Chewton  and  Wurtemburg^ 
each  has  one  school.  The  city  of  New  Castle,  the  county  seat  of  Lawrence 
county,  has  twenty-four  schools,  and  since  June,  1870,  is  under  the  super- 
vision of  Mr.  M.  Gantz,  city  superintendent.  The  history-  of  the  city 
schools  will  be  found  in  its  proper  place. 

The  first  schools  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge,  were  taught  in  private 
houses.  These  will  date  as  early  as  the  year  1800.  A  school-house  was 
built  near  Harlansburg,  and  another  in  Little  Beaver  township,  in  1800. 
These  Avere  the  first  houses  built  for  school  purposes.  James  Boyles  was, 
perhaps,  the  first  teacher  in  the  latter  place,  and  Cornelius  Stafi'ord,  in  the 
former.  Stafford  is  mentioned  as  an  Englishman,  who  made  teaching  a 
business.  He  taught  in  difi'erent  parts  of  the  county.  Houses  were  built, 
and  schools  taught  in  1802-3,  in  New  Bedford,  in  Pulaski  township;  in 
North  Beaver,  near  the  present  location  of  Westfield  church  ;  also,  in  the 
north-eastern  part  of  the  county,  Washington  and  Plain  Grove  townships. 
James  Walker  was  among  the  first  teachers  in  the  vicinity  of  New  Bedford. 
He  taught  in  a  log-building  erected  by  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  afcer- 
wards  in  his  own  house.  He  is  spoken  of  as  a  good  teacher  in  the  early 
schools,  and  he  continued  in  the  work  a  number  of  years.  George  Mon- 
teitli  was  one  of  the  first  teachers  in  the  neighborhood  of  Pulaski,  in 
1804-5.  About  this  time,  liouses  were  built  and  schools  in  oporatitui  in 
Perry  township,  south-eastern  part  of  the  county.  Some  of  the  early 
teachers  were  Samuel  Sterritt,  John  Ilines,  and  later,  Andrew  Elliott. 
Schools  were  opened  in  Quakertown,  in  the  western  part  of  the  county,  in 
1806-7  ;  also,  in  Shenango  township,  near  Moravia,  now  Taylor  township. 
James  Gallaher  was  one  of  the  first  teachers.  Near  the  s.irae  date,  180()-7. 
James  Leslie  taught  in  North  Beaver.  Sampson  Dilworth  and  Joshua 
Hartshorn,  in  what  is  now  Little  Beaver  townsliip.  John  B^'crs,  near 
Pulaski.     John  Gibson  taught  in  Shenango  township,  in  one  of  the  first 
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school-houses,  and  was  considered  a  successful  teacher.  A  house  was  built, 
as  early  as  1806-7,  on  the  Lindall  farm,  and  William  Arnold  was  the  first 
teacher.  The  first  school-house,  in  the  present  limits  c)f  Washington  town- 
ship, was  built  in  the  fall  of  1803,  on  the  Jordan  farm,  west  of  the  present 
residence  of  Henry  Jordan.  Joseph  Campbell  was  the  first  teacher.  There 
were  about  twent3'rfive  pupils,  many  of  whom  came  a  distance  of  several 
miles  to  attend  school.  Another  house  was  built  in  1807,  and  John 
Mitchell  was  the  first  teacher.  The  first  school  in  Union  township  was  in 
1806,  in,  what  is  called,  Parkstown.  A  man  by  the  name  of  Shearer  was 
the  first  teacher.  A  f  ;hool-house,  south-west  of  Princeton,  in  Slippery 
Rock  township,  was  b  .ilt  about  1808  ;  and  another  on  the  Young  farm,  in 
1810-11.  A  man  by  the  name  of  Lewis  was  one  of  the  early  teachers. 
In  the  northern  part  of  the  county,  the  earliest  schools  were  in  private 
dwellings,  about  1812-13.  In  what  is  now  Neshannock  township.  Miss 
Sarah  DeWolf  was  the  first  teacher,  and  she  appears  to  have  been  suc- 
cessful. A  school  was  afterwards  opened  on  the  King  farm,  and  James 
Galbreath  taught  several  years.  A  house  was  erected  a  short  distance 
east  of  King's  Chapel,  and  Samuel  Richards  taught  in  1823,  and  for 
some  time  after  this.  Houses  were  built  and  schools  opened  in  difierent 
parts  about  this  time.  In  Wilmington,  school-houses  were  built  in  1810, 
or  near  that  time.  Some  of  the  early  teachers  were  Master  McC  ready  and 
Hugh  Watson. 

Honorable  Thomas  Pomeroy  taught  several  terras,  also  Doctor  Popino 
was  a  teacher  for  several  years. 

Honorable  William  M.  Francis,  who  was  a  member  of  the  State  Senate, 
was  a  member  of  the  school  board  for  over  fifteen  years,  and  also  examined 
the  teachers  of  the  township  during  the  same  length  of  time.  Most  of 
the  early  teachers  were  males,  and  the  schools  were  open  for  about  three 
months  in  the  winter. 

The  schools  were  supported  by  subscription,  each  scholar  paid  so  much 
per  month  or  quarter.  Often,  pupils  had  to  travel  along  paths  two  and  three 
miles  to  reach  the  nearest  school. 

All  the  houses  were  built  of  logs,  and  most  of  them  had  a  large  fire- 
place, in  which  wood  was  burned,  and  this  fuel  was  prepared  by  the  patrons 
and  older  pupils.  A  part  or  whole  log  was  cut  out  of  the  building,  and 
over  this  opening  greased  paper  was  pasted  to  give  light.  Houses  were 
floored  with  puncheons  and  seats  made  of  slabs.  These  kinds  of  houses 
were  generally  in  use  until  the  adoption  of  the  present  school  law,  when 
more  and  better  houses  were  built.  The  branches  taught  in  these  schools 
were  spelling,  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  The  books  used  were  few, 
the  Bible  as  a  text-book  in  reading  ;  for  advanced  elasses  the  spelling 
book  and  arithmetic. 

Before  the  school  law  came  into  effect,  schools  were  few  and  not  well 
distributed.  The  system  has  gradually  increased  in  public  favor  and  influ- 
ence.    Many  teachers  and  others  who  took  an  active  part  in  the  educa- 
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tional  field,  wc  would  be  glad  to  mention,  l)ut  our  spaee  will  oidy  permit 
us  to  name  some  who  have  labored  long  and  faitlifull}'  in  the  schools. 
Mr.  Isaac  P.  Hose,  of  Shenango  township,  has  taught  thirty-nine  winters 
in  succession.  He  is  still  engaged  in  the  work  as  a  teacher.  He  has  taught 
a  greater  number  of  years  than  any  other  person  in  the  county.  He  mIso 
has  served  as  a  member  of  the  school  board.  Mr.  J.  II.  Miller,  now  a  resi- 
dent of  New  Castle,  and  at  present  agent  of  the  N.  C.  and  F.  railroad 
company,  was  a  successful  teacher. 

Thomas  Berry,  the  first  county  superintendent  of  Lawrence  county, 
taught  school  for  thirty  years,  twelve  years  in  Butler,  Pennsylvanin,  be- 
fore coming  to  this  county.  He  taught  school  one  term  in  this  county, 
and  was  a  member  of  the  school  board  of  Shenango  township.  He  was 
secretary  of  the  board  and  was  elected  district  superintendent  of  Shenango 
township,  and  served  in  that  capacity  during  the  session  of  the  schools  in 
1853-54.  His  duties  were  to  visit  the  schools  of  the  township  once  each 
month,  spending  one  day  in  each  school,  and  note  the  condition  of  the 
several  schools,  the  character  of  the  teaching,  and  give  what  advice  and 
instruction  thought  necessary,  and  make  monthly  report  to  the  board.  He 
was  elected  sui)erintendent  in  June,  1854,  and  served  six  years.  He  labored 
faithfully  against  a  strong  current  of  opposition  to  the  office  of  county 
superintendent.  He  did  a  good  work  in  the  cause;  of  education.  He  died 
in  the  fall  of  180*7.  Dining  these  six  years,  quite  an  interest  was  awakened 
in  our  schools,  more  uniformity  in  teaching  and  general  improvement  in 
teachers  and  schools  were  the  results  of  these  years.  Professor  Joseph 
Baldwin,  now  principal  of  the  North  Missouri  Normal  School,  taught  a 
normal  class  two  sessions,  during  the  spring  and  fall  of  1857,  at  Normal 
Glen,  in  Shenango  township.  A  large  number  of  teachers  and  those  pre- 
paring for  the  profession  attended  this  school.  Stephen  Morrison  was 
elected  superintendent  in  18G0.  He  had  been  a  successful  teacher  for  a 
number  of  years.  He  was  reelected  in  18G3.  He  labored  fiiithfully  for 
six  years,  and  died  soon  after  the  close  of  his  term. 

Mr.  G.  W.  McCracken,  the  present  editor  of  the  Lawrence  Guardian, 
a  graduate  of  Westminster  College,  taught  several  terms,  and  served  in 
the  army  during  the  late  rebellion,  was  elected  county  superintendent  in 
18G6.  He  served  one  term,  and  has  since  been  twice  elected  a  member  of 
the  State  Legislature. 

W.  N.  Aiken,  a  graduate  of  Westminster  College  and  the  present  county 
superintendent,  was  elected  in  1809,  and  has  been  twice  reelected.  He 
is  now  serving  his  third  term  as  superintendent.  The  schools  of  the 
county  are  in  good  condition.  There  are  one  hundred  and  sixty-three 
schools  in  the  county,  and  one  liundred  and  thirty-nine,  not  including  the 
city  of  New  Castle,  The  houses  are  one  hundred  and  twenty-four,  luid  a 
number  of  these  are  substantial  buildings,  and  suitably  furnished  ;  but  few 
have  grounds  of  sufficient  size,  and  the  surroundings  receive  little  atten- 
tion.    According  to  the  annual  report  of  superintendent  for  the  year  1800, 
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the  pupils  enrolled  are  6,369;  cost  of  instruction,  $11,579  50,  and  the 
average  number  of  months  in  which  the  schools  were  open,  5.  In  1876, 
the  value  of  school  property,  $160,577;  pupils,  7,288,  not  including  the 
Catholic  school,  which  number  about  400;  cost  of  instruction,  $34,197  32, 
whole  expenditures,  $54,989,  and  the  average  number  of  months  taught  6.15, 

Westminster  College. 

Westminster  College,  is  located  in  the  village  of  New  Wilmington,  nine 
miles  north  of  New  Castle.  This  institution  is  under  the  control  of  the 
United  Presbj-terian  Church.  The  charter  for  this  college  was  received 
from  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  in  March,  1852.  According  to  the 
provisions  of  the  charter,  the  college  was  to  be  under  a  board  of  trustees 
consisting  of  twelve  members.  The  first  board  of  trustees  consisted  of 
the  following  members  :  President,  Reverend  David  Goodwillic ;  vice 
president,  Reverend  J.  D.  Wolf ;  secretar}-,  A.  J.  Burgess,  Esquire, 
treasurer.  Reverend  D.  R.  Imbrie  ;  other  members.  Reverend  Messrs. 
J.  P.  Ramsey,  J.  W.  Logue,  Joseph  McClintock,  Honorable  David 
Houston,  William  Dickey,  Esquire,  Isaac  P.  Cowden,  Esquire,  Honorable 
Thomas  Dungan,  Livingston  Carmen,  Esquire.  In  1859,  a  new  charter 
was  secured,  granting  university  powers,  and  increasing  the  board  of 
trustees  to  twenty  four.  The  exercises  of  the  college  began  in  the  Asso- 
ciate church,  and  in  the  fall  of  1852  the  first  building  was  ready  for  classes. 
The  second  building  for  the  use  of  the  college  was  brick,  ninetj'  by  fifty- 
eight  feet,  three  stories  high.  It  was  finished  in  1854  ;  opened  for  use  in 
September  of  that  year,  and  burned  down  February  1861.  Re-built  in 
1861.  It  is  one  hundred  by  sixty  eight  feet,  three  stories  high  and  valued 
at  $15,000. 

There  is  an  endowment  fund  of  $75,000.  Reverend  D.  H.  A.  McLean 
of  Greenville,  Pennsj'lvania,  and  Reverend  G.  C.  Vincent,  of  Mercer,  were 
elected  by  the  board  to  teach  in  the  newly  formed  college.  On  April  26, 
1852,  Mr.  Yincent  opened  the  exercises  of  the  college  in  the  Associate 
church.  About  twenty  pupils  were  present  at  the  opening.  Mr.  Tincent 
was  soon  joined  b}'  Mr.  McLean  and  Reverend  J.  W.  Harsha,  also  Reverend 
D.  H.  Goodwillie.  In  1854,  the  faculty  was  organized  by  the  election  of 
Reverend  James  Patterson,  D.  D.,  president;  A.  M.  Black,  D.  D.,  was 
elected  professor  of  Hebrew  ;  Reverend  George  C.  Vincent,  professor  of 
Greek  ;  Miss  J.  S.  Lowrie,  principal  of  ladies'  department ;  Reverend  D. 
H.  A.  McLean,  professor  of  Mathematics,  and  Reverend  J.  W.  Harsha, 
professor  of  Latin. 

The  college  library  was  burned  in  1861,  and  it  now  contains,  about  three 
thousand  volumes.  There  are  four  literary  societies  in  connection  with 
the  college  :  the  Philomath  and  Adelphic,  conducted  by  the  gentlemen, 
and  the  Alethean  and  Leagorian  by  the  ladies.  They  meet  every  week  ; 
each  has  a  well  furnished  hall  and  library-.  The  faculty  in  1877:  Presi- 
dent, E.  T.  Jefiers,  D.  D.,  James  B.  Cummings,  Ph.  D.,  Reverend  W.  A. 
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Mc'htira,  D.  D.,  Reverend  John  Edgar  A.  M.,  John  K.  McClurkin,  A.  M., 
and  Mary  E.  Rippey.  The  eoUege  is  now  in  a  prosperous  condition.  During 
the  past  year,  1870-1,  seventy-five  students  were  in  the  classical  depart- 
ment, fifty-two  in  the  preparatory,  and  thirty-five  in  the  scientific  depart- 
ment, making  one  hundred  and  sixty-two.  Over  five  hundred  students 
have  graduated  at  this  institution. 

The  Catholic  Orphan  School  is  located  in  Pulaski  township,  near  the 
village  of  New  Bedford.  The  Sisters  of  Mary  took  charge  of  the  school 
in  18G4,  and  organized  a  school  for  orphan  girls.  There  were  thirty -five 
girls  in  the  school.     It  is  in  a  prosperous  condition. 


Teacherti'  Institutes. 

The  first  teachers'  institute,  of  which  we  have  any  information,  Avas 
held  in  New  Castle,  commencing  October  27,  1851.  It  was  in  session  sev- 
ex'al  days.  In  the  following  year  another  institute  was  held,  commencing 
October  14,  and  continuing  two  weeks.  In  1853,  the  institute  convened 
on  the  week  commencing  August  14,  and  was  in  session  during  the  week. 
A  year  or  two  may  have  intervened  before  another  meeting  was  held,  but 
institutes  have  been  held,  I  believe,  everj^  year  since  the  commencement 
of  the  county  superintendency,  and,  for  a  number  of  years,  semi-annual 
meetings  were  held. 

In  order  to  show  the  present  condition  of  the  schools  of  the  county, 
and  the  progress  made,  it  will  be  necessary  to  examine  the  statistics  of  the 
past  few  years,  that  the  advancement  may  be  more  clearly  seen. 

As  a  matter  of  interest,  I  present  the  following  table,  showing  the  edu- 
cational growth  of  the  county  during  the  past  sixteen  years : 
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Literary  Societies. 

Literary  societies  have  been  held  in  a  large  number  of  our  school-houses, 
in  different  parts  of  the  county,  dui-ing  the  past  few  years.  The  writer  is 
unable  to  give  the  number,  but  many  good  societies  are  kept  up  regularly 
during  the  session  of  the  schools,  and  the  people  take  an  active  interest  in 
them.  Where  they  are  avcU  conducted,  much  good  is  accomplished.  A 
literary  socict}'^,  named  "  Young  America,"  was  organized  in  18G5,in  Hope 
school-house,  North  Beaver  townsliip.  They  have  sixty-five  active  mem- 
bers now  eni'olled.  They  meet  regularly  every  two  weeks.  This  society 
has  a  library  of  five  hundred  volumes.  This  is  the  best  organized  and  con- 
ducted literary  society  in  the  county. 

Educational  meetings  have  been  held  in  the  different  parts  of  the  county 
during  the  past  six  3'ears.  These  have  been  well  attended  by  teachers, 
directors,  and  friends  of  education.  It  is  thought  that  this  is  one  of  the 
best  ways  to  educate  the  people,  and  show  them  the  value  of  our  educa- 
tional system. 


LEBANON  COUNTY.— William  B.  Bodenhorn. 

Lebanon  county  was  contained  in  both  Lancaster  and  Dauphin  coun- 
ties, and  was  established  from  portions  of  both,  by  an  act  of  Assembly 
passed  February  16,  1813.  Though  small,  Lebanon  county  is  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  State.  It  has  been,  not  inappropriately,  called  the  "  garden 
spot"  of  Pennsylvania,  and  no  one  who  has  overpassed  through  it  can 
wonder  at  the  designation. 

Lying  between  the  far-famed  Blue  mountains,  on  the  north,  and  the 
South  mountain,  on  the  south,  watered  by  the  Swatara,  Quittapaliilla. 
Tulpehocken,  and  many  other  streams,  with  a  surface  somewhat  rolling 
and  beautifully  diversified,  it  is,  indeed,  a  farmers'  "  Paradise." 

The  original  inhabitants,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  county,  were  mostly 
Germans,  while  in  the  western  part,  or  the  townships  of  Annville,  Lon- 
donderry, and  East  Hanover,  were  almost  exclusively  settled  by  the  Scotch 
and  Irish.  It  is  surprising  to  contemi)late  how  these  impulsive,  quick- 
witted people  were  eradicated  and  superseded  by  the  slow,  but  steadily- 
advancing,  German  element,  until  there  is  no  trace  left,  but  a  few  names, 
like  the  Logans,  Claytons,  Robinsons,  and  Stewards,  to  tell  that  they  were 
at  one  time,  in  the  long  ago,  "  monarchs  of  all  they  surveyed." 

The  county  was  originally  divided  into  Annville,  Bethel,  East  Hanover, 
Heidelberg,  Lebanon,  and  Londonderry^  townships.  After  its  organiza- 
tion, Jackson  township  was  formed  from  parts  of  Bethel  and  Heidelberg 
in  1813.  Swatara  was  formed  from  pai'ts  of  Bethel  and  East  Hanover  the 
same  year.  Lebanon  borough  was  incorporated  in  1821.  Lebanon  town- 
ship was  divided  into  North  and  South  Lebanon  in  1840.     Union  was 
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carved  out  of  Swatara  ami  East  Hanover  in  1842.  Millcreek,  from  lleidel- 
berg'and  Jackson,  in  1844.  Annville  was  divided  into  North  and  South 
Annville  in  1845.  Cornwall  was  detached  from  South  Lebanon  in  1853, 
and  Cold  Spring,  from  Union  and  East  Hanover,  the  same  year. 

In  tracing  the  history  of  our  early  schools,  we  are  willing  to  acknowledge 
that  there  may  be  errors,  since  there  are  no  records  to  be  found,  and  what 
little  we  may  offer  has  been  gleaned  from  the  oldest  inhabitants,  scattered 
throughout  the  county,  with  no  means  of  verifying,  in  many  instances,  the 
contradictory  statements. 

We  find  that  as  early  as  1744,  an  organization,  known  as  the  "  Berg  Ge- 
meinde,"  (Hill  Congregation,)  of  Lutheran  and  Reformed,  was  organized, 
and  that  it  had  erected  for  itself  a  small  church  building.  This  was  the 
first  church  building  erected  in  what  now  forms  Lebanon  county,  and  long 
before  there  was  a  settlement  at  Steitztown,  or  Lebanon,  the  count}'  seat. 

A  few  years  later,  true  to  their  fatherland  custom,  thej'  erected  a  school- 
house  on  the  site  where  Mr.  John  Keller's  house  now  stands.  Some  of  the 
old  men  of  the  neighborhood,  white  with  the  snows  of  four-score  years, 
have  told  me,  that  they  remember  of  going  to  the  then  alreadj'^  old  and  dilapi- 
dated school-house.  This  was  the  first  school,  not  only  in  Annville  town- 
ship, but  within  the  count)-  limits.  In  1804,  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed 
congregations  erected  a  church  and  parochial  school  in  the  village  of  An- 
ville.  This  school  was  continued  all  the  year  round,  open  to  all  who 
wished  to  avail  themselves  of  its  benefits.  The  instruction  was  at  first 
altogether  German,  but  in  later  years  some  of  the  English  branches  were 
added. 

This  school  was  taught,  among  others,  by  Messrs.  German,  Mohler,  Ma- 
tillions,  Gerhardt,  Fisher,  Bachman,  Strine,  and  Todd.  It  was  continued 
under  the  supervision  of  the  above  named  congregations  until  1849,  when 
the  propertj^  was  sold  to  Mr.  Daniel  Seabold,  and  converted  into  a  dwell- 
ing, in  which  he  still  resides. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  there  was  a  school-house 
built  and  a  school  organized  in  the  northern  part  of  Anville  township,  on 
the  premises,  now  owned  by  Mr.  William  Tobias  ;  one  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  township  called  the  Oakland  school,  and  one  where  Brightbill's 
meeting-house  now  stands.  These  were  all  put  up  by  individual  subscrip- 
tion. 

The  Oakland  school  is  still  used  for  school  purposes  ;  the  other  two  are 
among  the  things  that  were.  In  1815,  there  was  an  English  school  organ- 
ized in  the  village  of  Annville,  in  the  house  now  owned  by  Mr.  Xander. 
This  school  was  taught  by  Patrick  Green,  John  McCullougli,  and  Mr. 
Jameson.  These  gentlemen  are  all  spoken  of  as  liberally  educated,  but 
very  dissolute. 

In  1834,  Annville  Academy  was  established.  This  was  a  iiiivate  insti- 
tution, founded  by  Messrs.  John  Sliertzer,  Adam  Ulrieh,  Leonard  Heiliij. 
Daniel  Strupenhaur,  and  others,  wlio  employed   the  instnietors,  and  had 
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sole  supervision  of  all  pertaining  to  the  school.  This  institution  was  well 
patronized — at  first  only  by  the  citizens  of  Annville  and  vicinity-^but 
subsequently  receiving  students  from  other  States,  especially  from  the 
South.  The  academy  was  first  taught  by  Jacob  Livengood,  Esquire,  of 
Reading ;  aftei-ward  b}'  Mr.  Willoughby,  of  Connecticut,  with  Miss  Roh- 
rer,  of  Lancaster,  as  assistant ;  next  by  Mr.  Andrews,  with  Miss  Howe  as 
assistant,  both  of  Connecticut;  after  this  by  the  following,  in  the  order 
named:  Simon  Andrews,  W.J.  Burnside,  Daniel  Balsbaugh,  Cyrus  Roger, 
J.  S.  Krumbein,  Professor  Hunt,  of  New  York  cit}',  and  last,  but  not 
least,  by  Professor  Macbeth,  of  Elizabeth,  New  Jersey. 

In  1850,  the  old  academy  building,  which  had  been  purchased  by  Pro- 
fessor Balsbaugh,  who  had  charge  of  the  school  at  the  time,  was  torn  down, 
and  a  large  three-story  brick  building  erected — large  enough  to  accom- 
modate the  increasing  number  of  students,  who  flocked  here  from  all  parts 
of  the  country.  The  school  was  never  in  a  more  flourishing  condition 
than  at  this  period,  when  its  very  efficient  head,  Professor  Balsbaugh,  was 
called  awaj'^  bj'- death.  The  property  was  then  sold,  and  bought  by  a  num- 
ber of  citizens  of  Annville,  among  whom  were  Messrs.  George  Rigler, 
John  Bachman,  Jacob  Shertzer,  and  others,  and  the  school  continued 
under  their  supervision,  by  the  teachers  above  named,  until  18G5. 

In  response  to  a  very  general  desire,  on  the  part  of  the  laity  and  min- 
isters, the  East  Penns3'lvania  Conference  of  the  United  Brethren  in 
Christ,  at  its  annual  session,  held  at  Lebanon,  Penns3dvania,  in  March, 
1865,  passed  a  resolution,  almost  unanimouslj-,  deciding  to  establish  a 
school  of  high  grade,  within  her  limits,  or  those  of  the  Penns3'lvania  con- 
ference. At  the  same  time,  a  committee  of  Reverends  D.  S.  Earlj',  G.  W. 
Miles  Rigor,  W.  S.  H.  Keys,  and  Messrs.  J.  B.  Stehman,and  Abram  Shirk, 
was  appointed  to  consult  with  the  Penns3'lvania  conference  on  the  subject, 
and  to  determine  on  a  location.  One  3'ear  later,  at  the  conference  held  at 
Columbia,  Pennsylvania,  the  committee  on  location,  etc.,  reported,  and 
the  conference  took  the  following  decisive  action,  viz : 

First.  To  establish  a  school  of  high  grade,  for  the  education  of  young 
men  and  women  ;  said  school  to  be  under  the  direction  and  supervision  of 
trustees  elected  by  the  conference. 

Second.  To  accept'  for  this  purpose  the  grounds  and  building  of  what 
was  then  known  as  Annville  Academy,  located  at  Annville,  Lebanon 
county,  and  which  property  was  offered  as  a  free  gift  to  the  conference  by 
Messrs.  Rudolph  Herr,  John  H.  Kinports,  George  A.  Mark,  L.  W.  Crau- 
mer,  George  W.  Hoverter  and  others,  citizens  of  Annville,  on  condition 
that  the  conference  establish  and  maintain  forever  an  institution  of  learn- 
ing of  high  grade. 

Third.  To  appoint  the  Reverend  G.  W.  Miles  Rigor,  with  such  assist- 
ants as  he  ma3'  need,  to  take  charge  of  the  school  for  the  ensuing  year. 
The  school  was  opened  in  Ma3\  1866,  and  during  this  year  was  attended 
by  one  hundred  and  fift5'-three  students.     During  the  session  of  1867  of 
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the  State  Legislature,  ii  liberal  eharter  for  the  establishment  of  a  college, 
under  llie  name  and  title  of  Lebanon  Valley  College,  was  granted,  and 
signed  by  Governor  John  W.  Geary,  on  the  Tth  day  of  April,  1807.  The 
East  rcnnsylvania  Conference,  at  a  session  held  at  Annville,  in  ^Larch, 
18G7,  appropriated  the  sum  of  $-25,000  for  the  purchase  of  additional 
grounds,  and  erecting  thereon  a  building  for  the  accommodation  of  board- 
ing students,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  faculty  was  at  once  organized  under  the  new  charter  by  electing 
Reverend  Thomas  R.  Yickroy,  president  of  the  college,  and  Professor  E. 
Benjamin  Bierman,  principal  of  the  model  school  and  normal  department. 
Soon  after,  ground  was  broken  for  the  new  building,  and  the  corner-stone 
was  laid  August  23,  1867,  on  which  occasion  an  interesting  and  very 
appropriate  address  was  delivered  by  the  Honorable  J.  P.  Wickersham, 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  Reverend  Thomas  R,  Vickroy, 
was  president  until  1871,  when  Professor  Ijucian  II.  Hammond,  who  had 
for  several  3'ears  very  acceptably  filled  the  chair  of  ancient  languages  and 
literature,  was  elected  president,  and  served  until  the  summer  of  187fi, 
when  the  facult}'  was  again  reconstructed,  and  Reverend  David  D.  De  Long 
made  president  of  the  institution. 

The  college  buildings  consist  of  two  large  brick  buildings,  provided 
with  modern  improvements,  and  capable  of  accommodating  a  large  number 
of  students.  The  rooms  are  all  arranged  for  two  students  each,  and  are 
well  ventilated  and  heated  with  hot  air.  There  is  also  a  beautiful  campus 
of  about  six  acres.  The  ladies'  hall  is  entirely  separate  from  the  other 
premises,  is  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  the  lady  teachers,  and 
everything  necessary  to  their  comfort  is  furnished.  There  were  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  students  enrolled  last  year. 

Much  remains  to  be  done  before  Lebanon  Valley  College  will  be  fully 
reared  upon  the  grand  foundation  now  laid,  but  its  board  of  trustees  is 
composed  of  men  of  wealth  and  enterprise,  who  will  make  any  work  they 
undertake,  a  success.  In  its  corps  of  instructors  are  men  of  ability  and 
scholarship,  and  among  its  patrons  are  many  influential  citizens  of  East- 
ern and  Central  Pennsylvania,  Maryland, and  Virginia,  and  we  bespeak  for 
her  the  labors,  prayers,  and  contributions  of  tliese  people. 

Hcthcl  Townxliip. 

in  the  extreme  north-eastern  part  of  the  county,  was  settled  about  the  year 
1700,  by  Moravians,  from  Germany,  and  a  few  French  Huguenots.  They 
erected  a  church  as  early  as  1745,  and  from  what  we  know  of  their  elforts 
in  other  localities  for  the  education  of  their  children,  it  is  reasonable  to 
suppose  they  had  a  school  at  an  early  day,  but  we  have  been  unable  to 
verify  the  supposition.  This  district  suffered  as  much,  if  not  more,  than 
any  other  from  Indian  depredations,  and  on  this  account  could  not  give 
that  attention  to  the  educational  wants  of  their  children  that  we  might 
otherwise  expect.     Wc  find  that  St.  John's  church,  in  Fredericksburg, 
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was  erected  about  the  year  1790,  and  a  school-house  located  on  the  ground 
attached  to  the  church.  The  only  information  we  could  gather  of  this 
school,  was  that  it  was  taught  for  a  number  of  years  by  Mr.  Mitchell,  that 
it  was  in  a  very  flourishing  condition,  attended  not  only  b}^  children  of 
church  members,  but  by  all  the  children  in  the  community.  Years  later 
there  was  another  building  erected  by  the  communit}^  exclusively  for  school 
purposes,  on  the  Grove  estate.  This  school  was  supported  by  pro  rata 
assessments  on  those  who  were  able  to  pay,  while  the  children  of  indigent 
parents  were  educated  free.  This  school  was  taught  by  Messrs  Smith, 
Ryan,  Gross,  Yankey,  Eby,  Weaver,  Miss  Yanderslise,  and  no  less  noted 
a  personage  tlian  Governor  Robinson,  the  present  Governor  of  New  York. 
Little  did  bethink  when  joining  the  "Knights  of  the  Birch,"  that  his 
hand  should  some  day  wield  the  scepter  of  the  Empire  State. 

There  were  quite  a  number  of  pay  schools  opened  in  various  parts  of 
the  township.  These  were  held  in  the  dwelling  of  the  teacher.  Some  of 
the  teachers  named  above  were  men  of  liberal  education  and  fine  teaching 
ability. 

L>ebanon  BorouKh. 

The  Lebanon  Academy  was  incorporated  by  act  of  Legislature,  dated 
Februarj^  8,  1816,  with  an  appropriation  of  $2,000,  and  having  for  trustees 
Reverend  William  Hiester,  Reverend  William  Hendel,  Reverend  William 
G.  Ernst,  Reverend  Philip  Gloninger,  J.  Andrew  Shultze,  Peter  Shindel, 
Samuel  Light,  John  Harrison,  Edwin  Godwin,  Doctor  George  Reidenaur, 
Doctor  Duncan  King,  Philip  Greenawalt,  Philip  Wolfcrsberger,  junior, 
Peter  Lineaweaver,  Abraham  Doebler,  John  Batdorf,  and  Jacob  B.  Weid- 
man. 

The  building  was  put  up  by  contract,  for  $2,840.  Reverend  Mr.  Todd, 
of  Harrisburg,  was  the  first  teacher,  commencing  October  1,  1826.  The 
terms  for  the  first  session  were,  for  primary  scholars,  two  dollars  per  quar- 
ter, besides  the  cost  of  wood,  in  cold  weather,  and  six  cents  for  contingent 
expenses  ;  for  the  classics,  eight  dollars  per  quarter.  Reverend  Mr.  Todd 
was  succeeded,  in  1828,  by  Joseph  N.  Chipman,  of  Yermont,  and  the  latter 
by  C.  G.  Ridgely,  in  1829.  On  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Ridgely,  in  1830, 
Reverend  Mr.  Ernst  took  charge,  assisted  by  Eugene  McGiveney.  In  1834, 
John  C.  McKinney  was  elected,  and  taught  for  two  years.  The  school  was 
not  flourishing,  and  Reverend  Mr.  Ernst  was  induced  again  to  take  charge, 
assisted  by  his  son  John.  The  school  continued  in  their  hands  until  1839. 
In  the  meantime  another  select  school  for  boys  had  been  organized  in  Leba- 
non, taught  at  this  time  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Kluge.  In  1841,  a  union  of  the  two 
schools  was  eflected  ;  Mr.  Kluge  took  charge  of  the  Academy,  and  held  it 
until  1852,  when  the  building  was  leased  to  the  board  of  public  schools,  and 
it  became  the  Lebanon  High  School ;  one  of  the  conditions  being  that  the 
classics  should  be  taught ;  and  Mr.  Kluge  was  retained  as  principal,  at  a 
salary  of  $400.  Mr.  Kluge  being  elected  county  superintendent,  in  1854, 
was  succeeded  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Titzel.     After  him,  Mr.  Robert  McCormick. 
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Mr.  (now  Doctor)  Samuel  Light,  and  Mr.  Cyrus  Boyor,  tauglit  succes- 
sively until  180:},  when  the  present  principal,  W.  J.  liurnsidc,  was  elected. 
The  Lebanon  Female  Seminary  was  incorporated  April  12,  1838.  A  se- 
lect school  had  been  kept  up  for  some  years  previous  ;  but  at  this  time  an 
act  of  the  State  Legislature  appropriated  to  schools  of  a  certain  character, 
$300,  $400,  or  $500  a  year,  according  to  the  number  of  scholars.  This 
school  fuHilled  the  second  condition,  and  received  $400  a  year.  The  trus- 
tees named  in  the  act,  were  Reverend  IFcnry  Wagner,  Reverend  William 
G.  Ernst,  Reverend  Jonathan  Ruthrauff,  Doctor  George  Reidenaur,  and 
Doctor  John  W.  Gloningcr.  The  elected  members  were  Jacob  IJ.  Weid- 
man,  Simeon  Guilford,  Daniel  Stichter,  and  John  George.  The  first  teacher 
was  Mrs.  Ingall,  who  taught  successfully  for  a  number  of  years,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Mrs.  Moore.  \n  1852,  one  of  the  rooms  in  the  building  was 
granted  for  the  use  of  the  public  schools,  Mrs.  Moore  taking  the  school. 
A  double  private  school  was  still  kept  up  in  this  and  an  adjoining  building, 
under  different  teachers,  of  whom  Miss  Sarah  Ellis  Eddy  taught  for  a 
number  of  years.  She  resigned  in  1808,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  John 
Marsh,  who  taught  until  1870,  when  the  building  was  leased  to  the  board  of 
public  shools  for  the  female  high  school — one  of  tin,'  conditions  being  that 
the  classics  should  continue  to  be  taught  in  the  ])uilding. 

North  Lebanon,  South  Lebanon,  and  Cornwall  Townships, 

Which  constituted  a  part  of  the  original  Lebanon  township,  were  settled 
by  emigrants  from  the  Palatine,  in  Germany,  as  early  as  1T21.  The  settle- 
ment was  made  at  Hebron,  east  of  Lebanon.  The  Moravians,  who  were 
quite  numerous  and  wealthy,  had,  at  a  very  early  period,  erected  a  church 
edifice,  in  the  basement  of  which  they  had  a  school  organized,  to  which  all 
who  wished  had  access.  The  next  school  in  this  section  was  in  what  is 
now  Cornwall  township,  on  the  land  of  Joseph  Orth.  The  Moravians  had 
built  a  meeting-house  in  which  divine  service  was  held  every  four  weeks. 
This,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  children  of  the  communit}',  was  con- 
verted into  a  school-room  to  be  used  for  school  purposes  when  not  used 
for  religious  services.  The  teachers  of  this  school  were  Messrs.  Boyd, 
Irish,  Lynch,  and  .Jameson.  The  instruction  was  altogether  English.  There 
was  also  a  school  established  at  the  Cornwall  furnaces,  of  which  Patrick 
Friehl,  was  teacher  for  man3'  years.  Schools  were  organized  at  an  early 
day  at  Bachman's,  Ilouck's,  Dissinger's,  Becker's  and  Thomas'.  Tliese 
buildings,  were  all  of  log,  and  the  furniture  of  the  most  primitive  kind. 
Kiraraerling's  church,  in  North  Lebanon,  was  one  of  the  first  erected  in 
the  county.  This  had  its  j^arochial  school  attached  from  time  immemorial, 
and  so  continued  until  after  the  common  school  system  was  ado|)tetl,  when 
the  school  property  was  sold  to  the  sciiool  board  of  the  district. 

Kant  Hanovpr 

Was  first  settled  in  1735-37  by  the  Scotch  and  Irish,  ((he  Irish  predomina- 
ting.)    The  wild,  hot-blooded  Irish,  were  very  good  Indian  fighters,  but 
23  School  Report. 
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indifferent  school  men.  We  find  no  trace  of  schools,  until  after  the 
Lutheran  and  Reformed  congregations  had  erected  Walmer's  church,  to- 
gether with  a  parochial  school.  The  date  of  this  occurrence  I  was  unable 
to  learn.  This  school  was  altogether  German  at  first,  taught  by  a  Mr. 
Gilbert,  who  got  along  well  enough  as  long  as  spelling  and  a  little  reading 
was  all  that  was  necessary  ;  but  when  writing  was  to  be  taught,  it  was 
found  that  the  teacher  could  not  write.  The  school  was  afterward  taught 
by  Mr.  Mohler,  who  induced  the  congregations  to  allow  him  to  teach 
English  to  such  of  the  pupils  as  desired  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  that 
language.  This  school  was  continued  by  the  Church  until  after  the  system 
was  adopted,  when  the  school  was  discontinued,  but  the  building  is  still 
standing.  In  the  southern  part  of  this  district,  on  Indian  creek.  General 
Harrison,  afterward  President  of  the  United  State,  long  carried  on  a 
woolen  factory,  and  here  he  established  a  school  for  the  children  of  his 
workmen  and  others  of  the  neighborhood  who  wished  to  attend.  This 
school  was  very  successful,  being  composed  of  English  speaking  pupils 
and  taught  by  the  best  teaching  material  the  county  i)roduced.  Many  of 
the  teachers  were  secured  direct  from  the  old  country.  Among  others,  the 
school  was  taught  by  Messrs.  Baker,  Canan,  Canada,  and  Jameson.  Some 
of  the  higher  branches  as  algebra  and  geometry  were  taught,  and  quite  a 
number  of  the  students  in  after  life  followed  survejMng,  others  were  elected 
to  offices  of  profit  and  honor.  Another  school,  established  by  the  commu- 
nity, called  FTarper's  school,  on  account  of  the  Harper  family  being  mainly 
instrumental  in  having  it  organized,  is  spoken  of  as  having  been  very  suc- 
cessful. The  teachers  received  fifty  dollars  per  month,  which  was  most 
assuredly  good  pay  sixty  j'^ears  ago.  Here  I  am  willing  to  acknowledge 
some  of  the  schools  of  that  da3'^  were  better  than  those  of  the  present  da}'. 
I  would  simply  say,  by  way  of  explanation,  that  now  they  pay  their  teachers 
an  average  salary  of  about  twentj'-five  dollars. 

Lindley  Murray,  whose  grammar  was  so  well  known  in  by-gone  days,  was 
born  in  this  township,  near  the  Swatara  creek,  in  1745.  In  1784,  he  went 
to  York,  England,  for  his  health.  His  first  grammar  appeared  in  1705, 
was  followed  by  a  book  of  exercises  and  a  key,  and  has  passed  through 
many  editions,  both  in  England  and  America.  He  died  near  York,  Eng- 
land, in  1826. 

The  first  settlers  of  Heidelberg  township  were  Jews,  who  emigrated 
from  Germany.  They  must  have  come  very  early  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
since  we  find  that  they  had  a  church  and  cemetery  as  early  as  1725.  The 
cemetery'  is  all  that  is  left  to  show  that  they  once  were  here.  They  were 
superseded  by  other  German  emigrants,  who  settled  at  Schaefferstown.  In 
17G5,  the  Lutherans  erected  a  church,  and  with  it  a  parochial  school.  The 
instruction  was  altogether  German,  and  continued  so  as  long  as  the  school 
was  in  operation.  It  was  taught  by  Messrs.  Yensel,  Rehm,  and  others. 
Years  later  the  Reformed  erected  a  church  and  school,  which,  since  the 
other  was  altogether  German,  they  concluded  should  be  English.     This 
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was  the  first  English  school  in  this  part  of  the  county,  and  was  taught  by 
Messrs.  Bricker,  Milk-r,  and  White.  These  schools  were  well  attended, 
and  Were  kept  open  all  the  year  round.  The  first  school-building  in  the 
eastern  part  of  tlie  township  was  erected  on  the  land  of  John  Gockley, 
now  owned  by  William  Ilollnian,  one  of  the  present  school  directors  of 
Ueidelberg. 

Schaefferstown  Academy  was  erected  by  Doctor  Zerbe,  William  Weiglej', 
Peter  Zimmerman,  and  George  F.  Miller,  in  1849,  It  was  first  taught  by 
William  Missimer  who  was  succeeded  by  Mrs.  Emily  Miller,  who  taucrht 
the  school  with  great  success  until  it  was  discontinued,  and  the  property 
sold  and  converted  into  a  private  residence. 

As  early  as  the  j'car  ITCT.  the  settlers  of  Jackson  township,  made  efforts 
for  tlie  education  of  their  children.  Mr.  Simon  Basslcr,  an  extensive  land 
owner,  donated  a  plot  of  ground  in  the  center  of  the  present  village  of 
Myerstown,  situated  on  Main  street,  while  a  number  of  others,  principal 
among  whom  was  Mr.  John  Meyer,  contributed  liberall}'  toward  the  erec- 
tion of  a  building.  The  log-house  was  erected,  and  a  teacher  appointed 
the  same  year.  The  course  of  instruction  was  altogether  German,  and 
continued  so  until  about  the  j'ear  1817,  when,  seeing  the  importance  of 
imparting  a  knowledge  in  the  English  language,  a  house  was  erected  on 
the  site  where  the  Evangelical  church  now  stands.  The  first  house  was 
the  scene  of  several  tragedies,  perpetrated  by  the  Indians,  the  number 
of  persons  massacred  being  seven.  The  house  is  still  known  as  the  German 
school-house,  and  is  now  occupied  as  a  private  residence.  The  manage- 
ment of  this  school,  together  with  three  others,  erected  at  later  periods, 
within  the  township  limits,  was  in  the  hands  of  three  trustees,  elected  bv 
the  citizens.  The  price  of  tuition  was  fixed  at  fifty  cents  per  month,  no 
special  provisions  having  been  made  for  the  education  of  children  whose 
parents  were  in  indigent  circumstances.  The  trustees  had  sole  control  in 
employing,  examining,  and  dismissing  teachers.  The  first  teacher  of  the 
German  school  was  Mr.  Hamburger,  who  is  represented  as  a  man  of  arbi- 
trary and  violent  temper,  inflicting  the  severest  punishments  on  violators 
of  his  rules.  The  first  teacher  of  the  English  school  was  Mr.  Couch  who 
is  spoken  of  as  an  educated  and  refined  gentleman,  whose  methods  of 
instruction  were  so  well  liked  by  his  patrons,  that  he  was  retained  as 
teacher  for  a  period  of  eighteen  years.  The  population  of  town  and  sur- 
rounding countrj',  having  increased  so  rapidly,  it  was  decided  to  erect 
another  school  at  the  eastern  end  of  town.  This  building  was  completed  in 
1820.  Patrick  Green  was  the  applicant  for  the  teacher's  position,  but 
finding  considerable  opposition,  owing  to  the  intemperate  habits  of  the 
applicant,  he  was  rejected,  and  seeking  revenge  for  his  rejection,  he  set 
fire  to  the  building,  and  burned  it  to  the  ground.  A  movement  was  soon 
inaugurated  to  rebuild,  which  was  carried  out  so  successfullv, that  the  lotr 
structure  was  soon  superseded  by  a  substantial  stone-buildiuir,  octasioual  in 
shape.  This  building  was  used  for  school  purposes  for  a  |KMio<l  of  fiftv- 
years,  when  it  was  sold,  and  is  now  used  as  a  blacksmith  shop. 
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Another  house  was  erected  in  the  northern  part  of  the  township,  now 
known  as  Ohlwein's,  hetween  the  3'ears  1817  and  1820.  The  course  of  in- 
struction being  altogether  German,  a  Mr.  Miller  (German)  was  employed 
as  teaclier,  lie  being  a  classical  scholar  in  the  German  language,  and  having 
lately  emigrated  to  this  section  from  Germany.  Little  is  known  of  the 
man's  antecedents,  but  tradition  has  it,  that  he  had  fallen  in  love  with  a 
nobleman's  daughter,  but  the  fathqr  of  the  3"Oung  lady,  looking  with  dis- 
favor on  the  alliance,  caused  both  to  elope  from  theirnative  soil, and  seek 
their  fortune  among  strangers.  He  had  taken  his  wife  from  a  home  of  ease 
and  luxuiy  to  one  whicli  brought  her  in  contact  with  all  the  vicissitudes  of 
life,  and  this  preyed  so  heavily  on  his  mind,  that  in  a  fit  of  despondency, 
he  murdered  his  wife,  two  children,  and  hung  himself  in  front  of  the  fire- 
place in  the  school-room.  Before  committing  suicide,  he  filled  the  fire-place 
with  inflammable  material,  and  ignited  it,  with  the  intention  of  removing 
all  trace  of  the  terrible  tragedy.  The  scheme,  however,  proved  unsuc- 
cessful, and  after  the  burial  of  the  bodies,  the  house  was  abandoned. 

In  1821,  a  school  was  started  at  Royer's  German  Baptist  meeting-house. 
The  first  teacher  of  this  school  was  Mr.  Christian  Strack,  from  whom  we 
received  many  of  these  facts.  lie  is  now  eighty-four  3-ear3  of  age,  intelli- 
gent, and  knows  more  of  the  history  of  Jackson  than  any  man  living. 
Between  1827  and  1830  nothing  of  importance  occurred.  The  passage  of 
the  school  law  (act  of  June,  1830)  fell  like  a  bombshell  upon  the  coramunit3^ 
Opposition  to  the  tenor  of  the  law  soon  manifested  itself,  and  spread  so 
rapidly  in  the  district,  that  when  a  popular  vote  was  taken,  the  measure 
was  defeated  by  an  overwhelming  majority.  This  antagonism  prevailed 
until  the  passage  of  the  act  of  1848-49,  compelling  all  districts  to  accept 
the  provisions  of  the  law. 

In  the  meantime,  schools  were  kept  up,  and  provisions  were  made  for  the 
instruction  of  the  children  of  the  poor,  of  which  class  there  appeared  to  be 
quite  a  number.  Between  the  j'cars  1840  and  1845,  all  parents  in  indigent 
circumstances  were  reported  by  the  assessor  to  the  county  commissioners, 
said  commissioners  after  healing  the  reports,  made  appropriations  for  the 
education  of  such  children.  The  first  tax  levied  for  public  school  purposes, 
was  collected  in  1845  ;  the  receipts  being  wholly  used  for  defraying  tuition 
and  ]>aying  books  for  poor  children.  The  first  school  board  was  elected 
in  1840,  and  was  composed  of  the  following  gentlemen  :  William  Stoever, 
Jonathan  Steiner,  John  Kreitzer,  William  Haak,  John  Tice,  and  John 
Mosser. 

Palatinate  College. 

Palatinate  college,  located  at  Myerstown,  Lebanon  county,  Pennsyl- 
vania, is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Lebanon  classis  of  the  Reformed  church. 
The  institution  was  called  into  existence  by  ministers  and  laymen  in  My- 
erstown and  vicinit}',  connected  mostlj^  with  the  Reformed  church.  In 
their  efforts  they  were  encouraged  bj-^  the  previous  action  of  the  Reformed 
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synod,  recommending  that  each  classis  establish  within  its  Itounds  a  high 
school,  with  the  view  of  fnrnishing  the  youths  of  the  cluirch  more  ample 
facilities  for  obtaining  a  liberal  and  christian  education. 

The  people  of  Myerstown,  having  pledge<l  what  was  regarded  as  sufficient 
amount  of  money  for  the  erection  of  a  college  building,  the  classis,  at  the 
request  of  its  patrons,  received  the  institution  under  its  care.  A  board  of 
trustees  was  chosen  by  the  classis,  and  a  charter,  with  full  collegiate  powers, 
was  obtained  from  the  court  of  Tjcbanon  county.  On  the  2d  dny  of  Ajjril, 
18G8,  classis  elected  a  principal  of  the  institution,  with  whom  were  associated 
anuraber  of  competent  assistants.  An  eligible  site  was  chosen,  on  whicii  the 
college  building  was  substantially  l)uilt  of  brick,  and  surmounted  by  a 
Mansard  roof  and  cupola. 

In  the  year  1873,  Reveiend  G.  W.  Aughinbaugh,  D.  D.,  was  elected 
president  of  the  college,  under  whose  able  management  it,  at  once,  became 
a  center  of  attraction.  Such  was  the  laudable  interest  taken  by  the  Re- 
formed people,  and  others  in  different diiections,  that  in  the  short  space  of 
two  years,  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  add  a  wing,  sixt}'  feet  long,  with  com- 
modious chapel  and  societ}-^  halls. 

Thearchitectureof  the  building  isplainand  chaste  instyle.3-et  marked  and 
distinct.  The  building  presents  a  front  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet, 
with  proportional  depth  ;  the  central  part  is  four  stories  high,  and  the 
wings  three,  and  will  accommodate  over  one  hundred  boar<lers.  The  apart- 
ments, including  students'  rooms,  are  conveniently  arranged,  well  venti- 
lated, papered,  carpeted,  and  heated  by  furnaces.  The  college  is  open  to 
both  sexes,  and  embraces  elementary,  academic,  and  collegiate  depart- 
ments, the  latter  comprising  several  special  courses,  viz  :  mathematics, 
classics,  modern  languages,  history,  natural  sciences,  philosophy,  and  fine 
arts.  Instrumental  music  is  made  a  specialt}',  and  vocal  music  may  be 
studied  in  ail  the  courses. 

Londonderry  Township 

Was  almost  exclusively  settled  bj'  the  Scotch  Irish  at  a  very  early  period. 
We  find,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eightecenth  century,  that  there  were  five 
schools  in  operation  in  various  parts  of  the  district.  One  of  these,  located 
near  Colebrook,  was  established  by  the  Presbyterians,  and  was  the  first 
school  in  the  township.  Another,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  district,  one 
at  Campbellstown,  one  at  Palmyra,  and  one  at  Binnagle  church.  In  the 
records  of  this  church  we  find  a  bequest,  m:ulc  b}'  a  (Jerman  named  Berger, 
of  one  hundred  pounds  sterling,  donated  ninety-eight  3'ears  ago.  The  pro- 
visions of  this  bequest  are,  that  one  third  of  the  interest  should  go  to  the 
minister's  salarj%  one  third  to  the  salary  of  the  teacher,  and  the  remaining 
one  third  to  be  regularly  added  to  the  principal.  This  was  carried  out 
until  184(),  when  the  school  was  discontinued,  and  the  money  has  been  ac- 
cumulating ever  since.  The  school  at  Palmyra,  I  have  been  informed  bj- 
Mr.  John  Karly,  took  very  high  rank.     Among  the  early  teachers  of  this 
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district,  must  be  mentioned  the  name  of  Alexander  Dasher,  a  faithful 
laborer  in  his  chosen  work,  of  whom  tlie  older  portion  of  the  community 
speak  in  highest  terms  of  praise. 

Palmyra  Academy  was  instituted  in  1803.  This  is  a  private  boarding 
an<l  day  school,  located  in  the  i)retty  little  village  of  Palmyra.  It  is  un- 
der the  control  of  its  efficient  founder,  Professor  Peter  13.  Witmer,  assisted 
by  his  son,  who  graduated  at  St.  Mary's  College,  Annapolis,  Maryland,  last 
June.  The  school  is  in  a  flourishing  condition,  and  we  l)ospeak  for  it  the 
patronage  of  those  who  wish  their  sons  and  daughters  thoroughly  edu- 
cated. 

MHIcreek  Township 

Was  included  in  Ileidelberg  and  Jackson  townships,  until  1844.  The  first 
bouse  built  for  school  purposes  was  erected  in  Newmanstown  in  1810,  and 
was  one  story  in  height.  In  1827  it  was  raised  to  two  stories,  and  the  up- 
per room  used  as  a  church.  There  was  also,  about  the  same  time,  a  school 
organized  by  the  church  at  Millcreek  Centre.  This  was  continued  until  after 
the  year  1849,  when  it  was  discontinued,  and  the  school-house  torn  down. 
There  were  several  other  schools  organized  in  various  parts  of  the  town- 
ship, but  of  these  I  have  not  been  able  to  get  an}'  information. 

Swatara  Township 

Was  first  included  in  Bethel  and  Hanover  townships.  In  a  letter  from 
Honorable  William  Rank  to  Professor  I.  D.  Rupp,  dated  February  12, 
1844,  we  find  the  following  paragraph  in  relation  to  school  affairs  :  "  We 
have  four  school-houses — no  academy  3'et — we  expect  one  if  it  should  be 
raised  on  Bunker  Ilill  I  Two  of  our  school-houses  were  built  by  individ- 
ual subscriptions,  and  two  by  the  public  funds,  collected  bj^  the  Common- 
wealth, and  paid  over  to  us  by  the  sam3  authority.  In  these  last,  the  com- 
mon schools  are  taught  under  the  law  establishing  that  system.  These 
schools  contain  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  scholars  for  two  teachers.  The 
crowd  is  so  great  that  justice  hides  itself." 

The  expectations  of  Judge  Rank  were  realized.  Swatara  Collegiate  In- 
stitute was  erected  a  little  north  of  Jonestown  borough,  under  an  act  of 
incorporation,  granted  January  0,  1859,  to  William  A.  Barry,  M.  D.,  Jos 
Long,  William  Woelfly,  S,  K.  Treichler,  M.  1).,  Napoleon  Desh,  George  T. 
Capp,  and  George  F.  Meily,  as  incorporators.  The  corner-stone  of  this 
institution  was.  laid  with  Masonic  honors,  by  Henry  M.  Phillips,  Grand 
Master,  and  contains  the  following  inscription:    8  mo.  20  da.,  A.  L.  5858. 

After  the  erection  of  the  building.  Professor  I.  D.  Rupp  took  charge  of 
the  school,  and  continued  it  for  a  number  of  3^ears  with  the  most  gratifying 
success.  Professor  Rupp  resigning,  the  property  was  sold,  and  bought  Ijy 
a  num1)or  of  tlie  original  stockholders,  and  the  school  again  organized 
with  Reverend  C.  A.  Wycth  as  principal.  Reverend  Wyeth  continued 
three  years,  and  then  resigning,  the  school  was  discontinued  for  several 
years.     In  August,  1870,  the  property  was  sold  to  the  Reverend  E.  J. 
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Koons.  After  remodeling  the  building,  he  opened  tlie  school  uiuUt  the 
most  favorable  circumstauces,  as  a  private  boarding  and  day  school  for 
both  sexes,  and  continued  until  March  8,  1875,  when,  through  a  defective 
flue,  the  building  was  burned  to  the  ground.  Preparations  were  imme- 
diately made  by  Professor  Koons  and  a  host  of  friends,  to  reconstruct  the 
building.  It  was  completed,  at  a  cost  of  upwards  of  §18,000,  and  dedi- 
cated October  21,  1875,  receiving  the  name  ''Ileilman  Hall,"  in  honor  of 
Honorable  Jacob  G.  Heilman,  through  whose  untiring  energy  the  professor 
was  enabled  to  rebuild  it.  Heilman  Hall  is  one  of  the  finest  private  insti- 
tutions of  learning  in  eastern  Pennsylvania,  having  all  the  modern  improve- 
ments, being  lighted  with  gas  and  heated  with  hot  air.  The  school  is  pat- 
ronized not  only  by  the  citizens  of  Jonestown,  but  on  its  roll  are  found 
students  from  Philadelphia  and  other  cities  in  Pennsylvania. 

Union  township  was  established  in  1842,  and  hence  its  history  has 
already  been  given  in  that  of  East  Hanover,  Avith  the  exception  of  one 
school  located  at  Union  Eorge.  Tliis  school  was  opened  at  an  earl}-  day, 
and  taught  by  some  of  the  teachers  already  mentioned  in  the  other  dis- 
districts. 

We  have  now  come  down  to  the  adoption  of  the  common  school  system. 
From  the  few  schools  scattered  over  the  county  prior  to  this  event,  they 
have  multiplied  to  one  hundred  and  ninety-seven,  distributed  as  follows: 
Anuville,  N.,  twelve;  Annville,  S.,  eleven;  Bethel,  fourteen;  Cornwall, 
eleven;  East  Hanover,  eleven;  Heidelberg,  fourteen;  Jackson,  twenty; 
Jonestown  borough,  four;  Lebanon  borough,  thirty-two;  Lebanon,  X., 
nine;  Lebanon,  N.,  (Independent)  four;  Lebanon,  S.,  eleven;  London 
derrj'^,  twelve;  Mill  Creek,  thirteen;  Swatara,  nine;  Union,  ten. 

Our  teachers  have  kept  pace  with  the  growth  of  the  system,  and,  although 
not  yet  what  we  could  wish  them  to  be,  the}'  are,  nevertheless,  niakinn;  com- 
mendable efforts  to  become  so. 

Teachers'  Institiiten 

The  first  meeting  of  teachers,  of  which  any  record  can  be  found,  was 
held  in  the  Lebanon  Academ}',  on  the  evening  of  April  20, 1855.  Among 
those  who  attended,  we  find  the  names  of  John  II.  Kluge,  then  county 
sui)erintendent,  J.  M.  Titzel,  8.  T.  McAdam,  Darius  J.  Seltzer,  and  Henry 
Houck.  This  organization  was  known  as  the  Teachers'  Association  of 
Ijcbanon.  It  was  kept  up  for  quite  a  number  of  years,  and  led  to  the 
formation  of  three  or  four  similar  associations  in  different  districts  of  the 
county. 

The  first  county  meeting,  was  held  in  the  court-house,  on  Saturday, 
December  15,  1855.  The  names  of  the  ofllcers  only  are  given,  and  are 
as  follows:  President,  John  II.  Kluge;  vice  president,  Samuel  Ilarbeson  : 
recording  secretary,  Darius  J.  Seltzer ;  corresponding  secretary,  Henry 
Houck;  and  finance  committee,  Franklin  Phillips,  S.  T.  McAdam,  and 
Daniel  Balsbaugh.  The  second  mwting  was  held  February  23,  185<'.,  and 
the  third,  November  29,  185G.     Up  to  this  time  the  attendance  was  small. 
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the  sessions  lasted  only  a  day,  and  aside  from  adopting  constitutions,  elect- 
ing officers,  and  passing  resolutions,  ver}^  little  seems  to  have  been  accom- 
plished. It  was  now  felt  that  a  new  plan  must  be  adopted,  and  accord- 
ingly it  was  decided  to  invite  help  from  abroad.  The  next  (fourth)  meet- 
ing was  held  in  Beneficial  Hall,  Lebanon,  on  December  4  and  5,  1857.  and 
Honorable  Thomas  11.  Burrowes,  Professors  Wickershamand  Cornwe'.l. con- 
ducted the  exercises.  This  proved  to  be  the  most  successful  meeting,  in  every 
respect,  that  had  yet  been  held.  The  name^  of  those  who  attended  are  as 
follows  :  Male^5,  John  S.  Rupp,  John  K.  Heagy,  Christian  Bucher,  Levi 
M.  Leibig,  John  Q  Royer,  John  L.  Mustard,  Ilenrj-  Ilouck,  S.  T.  McAdam, 
John  Rodearmel,  Samuel  Reisner,  John  S.  Grurabine,  Monroe  Becker, 
William  G.  Ward,  Samuel  Ilarbeson,  John  W.  Ilarbeson,  Franklin  Phillips, 
Daniel  Balsbaugh,  J.  T.  Nitraur,  David  Smith,  Abner  R.  Kremer,  Aaron 
Killmer,  A.  J.  Arnold,  Solomon  Weiss,  John  Hoffman,  W.  W.  Troxel, 

William  Grumbine,  J.  H.  Bassler,  Jacob  K.  Francis,  S.  Horst, West, 

Israel  Groh,  John  Benson,  Joseph  Benson,  David  Miller,  Isaac  Sanderson, 
and  Richard  Meily.  Females :  Lizzie  C.  Mish,  S.  W.  Hall,  Elizabeth 
Rauch,  Kate  Zweitzig,  Agnes  L.  Moore,  Martha  E.  Stephens,  Rebecca  E. 
Kremer,  Anna  M.  Sherk,  Catharine  Horst,  Paulina  S.  Wheat,  Hannah  P. 
Hall  and  Barbara  Horst. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  trace  the  history  of  institutes  up  to  the 
present  time,  but  space  will  not  permit.  It  must  suffice  to  say,  that  now, 
all  the  teachers  attend,  and  that  in  the  attendance  of  the  public,  and  the 
general  interest  manifested,  there  are  few,  if  any  counties  ahead  of  our  own. 

County  Superintendents. 

John  H.  Kluge  was  commissioned  July  .5,  1854,  reelected  June,  1857, 
and  resigned  December  1, 1858.  Franklin  Phillips  was  appointed  to  serve 
the  unexpired  term.  He  died  in  office,  and  Henry  Houck,  at  present 
Deputy  State  Superintendent,  was  appointed  August  11,  1859.  He  was 
elected  three  times,  and  resigned  March  9,  1868.  William  G  Lehman, 
was  appointed  March  9,  1868,  to  serve  the  unexpired  term.  He  was  twice 
elected,  and  resigned  January  1,  1875.  Cyrus  Boger  was  appointed  to 
serve  the  unexpired  term.  The  present  incumbent  was  commissioned  June 
T,  1875. 
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LEHIGH  COU>'TY.— J.  O.  Knauss. 

Lt'liigh  count}-  was  separated  from  Northampton  count}-,  by  act  of 
Assemlil}-,  March  6,  1812.  The  act  defines  the  boundaries  as  follows: 
That  all  that  part  of  Northampton  count}-  h'ing  and  being  within  the 
limits  of  the  following  townships,  to  wit:  the  townships  of  L3-nn.  Heidel- 
berg, Lowhill,  Weissenberg,  Macungie,  Upper  Milford,  South  Whitehall, 
Northauii)ton,  Salisburg,  Upper  Saucon,  and  that  part  of  Hanover  town- 
ship within  the  following  bounds,  to  wit:  beginning  at  Bethlehem  line 
where  it  joins  the  Lehigh  river;  thence  along  the  said  line  until  it  inter- 
sects the  road  leading  to  Allen  township  line ;  thence  along  the  line  of 
Allen  township,  westwardly,  to  the  Lehigh,  shall  be,  and  the  same  are 
hereby,  according  to  their  present  lines,  declared  to  be  erected  into  a  county 
to  be  henceforth  called  Lehigh. 

The  county  was  named  after  the  Lehigh  river,  which  forms  a  large  part 
of  its  eastern  boundary.  The  population  of  the  county  in  1820,  (the  first 
census  after  the  formation  of  the  county,)  was  eighteen  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  ninety-five. 

Since  the  formation  of  the  county,  Macungie  was  divided  into  Upper  and 
Lower  Macungie,  Ma}'  3,  1832,  and  Upper  Milford  into  Upper  and  Lower 
Milford,  December  9,  1852.  Washington  township  was  formed  from  Hei- 
delberg, December  0,  18-1"  ;  and  Whitehall  township  was  formed  from  parts 
of  North  and  South  Whitehall,  October  31, 18G7.  The  original  Whitehall 
was  separated  into  North  and  South  Whitehall  many  years  ago. 

"  The  greater  proportion  of  the  early  settlers  within  the  present  limits 
of  the  county  were  Germans.  The  Moravians  principally  settled  around 
Emaus,  while  the  Schwenkfelders  spread  into  the  lower  portion  of  the 
county  adjoining  Montgomery.  The  present  population  is  of  German 
descent.  There  were  few,  if  any,  settlements  prior  to  1723,  although  it  is 
probable  that  some  of  the  Dunkards,  Mennonites,  and  Amish,  who  settled 
at  and  near  Falkner  swamp,  in  the  present  Montgomery  county,  had  in 
1708-1715  crossed  over  upon  the  lands  now  in  L'pper  Milford  township. 
In  1752,  when  the  county  of  Northampton  was  formed,  it  contained  a 
population  within  its  borders  of  nearly  fi.OOO,  over  one  third  of  which  was 
in  Lehigh." — Egle'':!  Ilisitorrj  of  Pennsylvania. 

"The  early  German  settlers  came  with  a  fair  share  of  common  school 
learning,  and  there  were  but  few  who  could  not  read  and  write.  They  early 
established  schools  to  educate  their  children;  and  it  was  a  feature  with 
the  German  settlers,  that  they  were  harrlly  seated  in  their  new  homes  before 
they  began  to  organize  congregations  and  build  churches.  Among  them 
were  men  of  education,  and  to  the  Moravians  especially,  are  we  indebted 
for  the" introduction  of  a  higher  degree  of  cultivatitm  into  the  wilderness 
on  the  Lehigh.  As  a  class,  the  Germans  excelled  the  other  races  that 
settled  this  county  in  music,  and  tluy  were  the  first  to  introduce  it  into 
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our  churches.  Our  present  German  population  is  well  up  to  the  descend- 
ants of  the  English  speaking  settlers  in  the  spirit  of  progress.  Their 
schools  are  numerous  and  well  attended,  and  they  give  the  common  school 
system  a  generous  support."    "  Milford." — Davia^  History  of  Bucks  county. 

Reverend  "W.  A.  Ilelfrich,  who  very  kindly  furnished  vahuiLle  matter 
for  this  report,  among  other  things,  states  that  Lynn  and  Weissenberg  are 
among  the  oldest,  if  not  the  oldest  settlements  in  Lehigh  county.  Lj'un 
was  settled  before  Weissenberg.  The  first  settlers  were  Palatinates  and 
Swiss,  who  arrived  in  pretty  large  numbers.  The  first  settlements  took 
place  in  1734-35.  On  and  around  the  high  lands  in  Weissenberg,  par- 
ticularly in  the  vicinity  of  the  iiresent  Ziegel  Church,  settled  the  descend- 
ants of  the  above,  and  formed  Weissenberg.  Lowhill  and  Heidelberg  were 
settled  several  years  later,  mostly  by  the  descendants  of  the  former,  also 
by  Palatinates,  who.  however,  came  in  smaller  numbers  than  was  the  case 
in  the  settlement  of  Lynn.  Mactingie  was  settled  and  inhabited  later  by 
people  of  the  same  nationality.  The  old  Palatinates  were  all  church  peo- 
ple, and  held  church  and  school  in  high  esteem.  Their  first  work  was  to 
establish  churches  and  schools,  hence  it  came  to  pass,  that  where  the  settle- 
ments were  thickest,  churches  and  schools  were  founded.  Where  there 
was  a  church,  the  school-house  certainly  was  not  wanting. 

From  these  and  other  records  we  leani  that  the  early  settlers  in  different 
parts  of  the  county,  soon  after  their  arrival  and  settlement,  established 
places  of  religious  worship,  and  in  due  time  also,  made  provision  for  the 
education  of  their  children,  for  they,  no  doubt,  believed  that  education 
made  better  citizens,  and  enhanced  the  ability  and  usefulness  of  its  pos- 
sessors. Almost  without  exception,  the  earliest  schools  were  established 
at  churches  or  places  of  worship.  Frequently  the  school-house  preceded 
the  erection  of  a  church,  and  sers-ed  the  double  purpose  of  church  and 
school.  These  schools  were  Church  schools,  so  far  as  instruction  was 
concerned,  but  were  not  directly  supported  by  the  Church.  Each  parent 
who  sent  children  had  to  pay  in  proportion  to  the  total  number  of  days 
sent.  In  most  cases  the  teacher  '•  boarded  round,"  which  in  those  da^'s 
was  no  easy  task. 

Instruction  was  imparted  in  reading,  writing,  and  a  little  arithmetic. 
In  a  few  instances  the  course  was  more  extensive.  Instruction  in  the  cate- 
chism and  the  doctrines  of  the  church,  with  singing,  were  generall}'^  re- 
quired. These  schools  were  not  strictlj'  denominational,  but  generally 
admitted  the  children  of  other  denominations.  After  the  population  had 
increased  many  of  these  schools  were  overcrowded,  and  thus  a  demand  for 
more  schools  was  created,  which  were  established  at  other  places,  and  at 
first  held  in  private  houses,  until  buildings  could  be  erected  for  their  ac- 
commodation. School-houses  were  built  b}'  communities,  and  were  com- 
monlj"  constructed  of  log ;  were  small,  had  low  ceilings,  and  small  windows 
and  few  of  them.  They  were  defective  in  everything  but  ventilation.  The 
furniture  corresponded  with  the  buildings.     The  instruction  was  in  the 
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Oennan  lant^uage.  The  teaebers  of  these  first  schools  were  of  foreign 
birth  and  educated  in  Europe.  Those  at  the  churches  were,  generally,  the 
leaders  in  singing  on  occasions  of  religious  worship.  Nearly  all  these  were 
competent  teachers. 

'"  What  commenced  to  do  harm  to  our  schools  about  1700  was,  that  m:iny 
of  the  jiriucipal  teachers,  such  as  Miller,  of  Lynn;  Uoth,  of  Albany; 
Michael,  and  others,  left  their  services  as  school  teachers,  and  commenced 
to  ])reach,  because  the  congiegations  could  get  no  other  ministers.  Less 
qualified  men  were  taken  as  teachers,  and  the  schools  lost  greatly  there- 
by." 

This  inaugurated  a  decline  in  the  requirements  for  teachers,  which  con- 
tinued for  a  considerable  time,  until  the  educating  of  the  children  was 
considered  a  secondary  thing,  and,  in  consequence,  much  neglected. 

At  this  period,  almost  any  person  that  came  along,  and  made  some  pre- 
tensions to  education,  was  employed  as  teacher.  This  often  brought  into  the 
school-room  persons  entirely  unfit,  morally  and  mentallj',  for  the  position. 
Nearly  all  the  old  schools  were  noted  for  the  severit}'  in  discipline.  Some 
of  the  teachers  were  not  only  severe,  but  cruel  in  their  punishments. 

IJp  to  the  year  1800,  the  German  language  was  taught  almost  exclu- 
sively. From  the  j'ear  1800  to  1820,  the  English  language  was  graduall3', 
but  at  first  very  slowly,  introduced  iuto  the  more  progressive  schools  of 
the  southern  and  central  parts  of  the  county.  In  these  schools  it  was 
taught  in  connection  with  the  German.  Under  the  head  of  '*  English 
schools,"  a  few  exceptions  are  mentioned. 

In  the  northern  and  western  parts  of  the  county,  English  was  introduced 
some  years  later,  and  did  not  find  thorough  introduction  into  all  the  schools 
of  the  county,  until  after  the  adoption  of  the  common  school  system  by 
all  the  districts.  In  the  school  report  of  1855,  the  county  superintendent 
states :  "  The  ai)proximate  proportion  studying  in  English  books  is  seven 
eighths,  of  whom  but  three  eighths  understand  the  language."  Doctor 
Helfrich  writes:  In  the  beginning  of  the  first  decade  of  the  present  cen 
tury,  educational  matters  began  to  grow  better,  but  only  in  individual 
schools,  such  as  at  Lynn,  where  Salem,  and  later  Frederick  Smith;  in 
Heidelberg,  Bergenm<\Yor ;  in  Weisenberg,  Busse;  at  the  Ziegel  church, 
Storb  and  Allenborn  were  teachers.  These  were  all  educated  teachers 
from  Europe.  They  not  only  taught  the  common  branches,  but  also  in- 
structed in  history,  natural  history,  and  natural  philosophy,  besides  giving 
religious  instruction.  Tiie  schools  were  generally  kept  daring  the  winter 
season,  for  four  or  five  months.  The  poor,  and  those  living  at  a  distance 
from  the  school-house,  neglected  to  send  their  children.  The  books  used 
in  the  German  schools  were  the  ABC  book,  tlie  Psalter,  and  the  New  Tes- 
tament. But  few  made  use  of  the  law  passed  for  the  education  of  the  poor 
gratis,  for  too  many  felt  ashamed  to  send.  In  this  manner  ample  opportu- 
nity was  jriven  for  each  one  to  obtain  snfllcient  education,  yet  there  were 
plenty  of  people  who  during  their  youth  attended  onl}'  four  or  five  months 
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school  in  all.     With  all  this,  however,  there  could  be  found  hardly  any 
person  who  could  not  read.     All  instruction  was  in  the  German  language. 

English  Schools. 

The  earliest  of  the  P^nglish  schools,  was  established  at  Egypt,  White- 
hall township.  The  school-house  was  built  in  1808,  and  school  commenced 
in  it  January  3,  1809,  by  Jacob  Kern,  as  teacher,  who  received  fourteen 
dollars  per  month  for  his  services.  This  school  was  kept  up  regularly 
until  1857. 

The  English  School  Society  at  New  Tripoli,  Lynn  townsbip,  organized 
in  the  year  1812,  built  a  school-house,  and  established  an  English  school. 
This  house  was  used  for  school  purpose  as  late  as  1850. 

In  the  year  1816,  the  Ballietsville  English  School  Society  was  formed.  A 
school-house  was  erected  as  follows  :  "  The  house  is  to  be  built  twenty  by 
twenty-four  feet,  and  each  of  the  twenty  subscribers  to  said  school-house 
to  deliver  one  short  and  one  long  log,  by  the  first  day  of  May  next,"  (1816.) 
This  school  was  continued  for  a  long  time. 

About  forty  years  ago,  John  D.  Lawall,  taught  an  English  school  at 
Schoenersville,  in  a  building  specially  erected  for  this  purpose. 

In  183.'5,  an  English  school  was  established  in  a  small  house  in  the  yard 
of  David  Harlacher,  Upper  Saucon  ;  the  school  was  tanght  by  Charles  T. 
Jenkins,  an  educated  man  from  Montgomery  county.  It  continued  very 
successfully  for  eight  j'ears.  These  schools  did  excellent  service.  They 
were  the  means  of  imparting  a  good  English  education  to  many  of  the 
principal  young  men  in  the  communities  in  which  they  were  located. 

Acknowledgments  to  Messrs.  ■  Edward  Kohler,  Samuel  Camp,  Joseph 
Moser,  II.  G.  Bernd,  and  Doctor  L.  B.  Balliet. 

SchooU  having  Tunds  or  EniiowmenU. 

It  api)ears  that  at  Dillingersville,  Lower  Milford,a  Lutheran  congre- 
gregation  was  formed  as  early  as  1743,  and  that  soon  after  a  school-house 
was  built,  and  a  school  established.  This  congregation  appointed  three 
of  its  leading  members  a  committee  to  select  and  take  up  a  suitable  tract 
of  land  for  church  and  school  puiposes.  This  committee  took  up  a  tract 
of  almost  thirty  acres  of  land,  a  little  to  the  west  of  the  above  named  vil- 
lage, according  to  a  land  warrant  dated  1770.  and  was  granted  to  the  com- 
mittee in  trust  for  the  said  congregation.  The  building  on  this  tract  was 
known  as  "the  Upi)er  Milford  school-house."  By  act  of  Assembly  the  asso- 
ciation received  permission  and  authority  to  sell  the  property  "excepting 
the  burial  grounds,  and  the  school-house  thereon,  with  two  acres  of  ground 
adjacent."  By  the  sale,  completed  April  1,  1871,  $4,050  were  realized. 
This  sum  is  placed  at  interest.  The  annual  net  receipts,  including  rents, 
amount  to  $250.  The  act  provides  "that  in  no  event  shall  a  less  sum  than 
$100  be  appropriated,  in  each  j'ear,  for  school  purposes,  exclusive  of  re- 
pairing and  rebuilding.  This  sum  is  to  be  expended  for  school, "  other  and 
additional  to  that  provided  for  by  the  common  schools."     This,  with  what 
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the  township  provides,  gives  this  sub-district  an  annual  school  term  of 
eight  or  nine  months. — "P.  W.  Flores.^'' 

At  Centreville,  near  Macungie  borough,  Lower  Macungie  township,  a 
tract  of  about  three  acres  of  land,  was  donated  by  John  Wetzel  and  Jane, 
his  wife,  for  school  purposes.  It  was  conveyed  b}' deed, dated  August  21, 
1790,  to  the  trustees  and  their  successors.  The  grant  was  made  for  a 
union  school.  The  school-house  was  built  by  the  community.  In  January 
term  of  court,  18(j8,  permission  was  granted  to  sell  a  part  of  the  jiroperty 
on  ground  rent  reservation,  the  interest  to  be  paid  annually.  The  annual 
receipts  amount  to  about  $150,  which  is  spent  for  summer  school,  in  addi- 
tion to  what  the  common  school  provides,  giving  this  neighborhood  an 
eight  or  nine  months'  term  annually. 

On  the  24th  of  September,  1  TOO,  three  men,  viz:  Andrew  Eisenhard, 
Cornelius  Hughes,  and  John  Herman,  entered  into  an  agreement,  and  made 
themselves  responsible  for  tlie  donation  of  two  acres  of  land — the  first 
named  to  give  one  acre,  and  each  of  the  other  two,  half  an  acre — "on  the 
road  leading  from  Trexlertown  to  Bethlehem,  for  a  school  place,  and  for 
no  other  purpose,  forever."  "And  we  do  further  promise  and  agree  by 
these  presents,  that  we  will  build  a  house  on  the  said  described  laud,  that 
shall  be  sufficient  for  a  school  house;  this  we  promise  to  build  free,  *  * 
and  complete  this  fall."  This  school  propert}'  is  located  in  what  is  now 
East  Texas,  Lower  ^[acungie.  The  school  was  undenominational.  On  the 
24th  of  October,  1874,  the  property  was  sold,  and  over  $3,700  realized. 
The  annual  Interest  amounts  to  $220.  Part  of  this  is  annuallj'  expended  for 
summer  school.  This  district  has  also  about  nine  months  school,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  fund  mentioned. 

In  Upper  Macungie,  ^Ir.  Andrew  Miller,  donated  two  acres  of  land  for 
school  purposes.  On  this  tract  is  erected  what  is  known  as  Miller's  school- 
house.  Honorable  Sol.  Fogel  granted  one  acre  of  land,  on  which  was 
erected  a  double  building,  at  Fogelsville.  This  building  was  the  first 
school-house  in  these  parts  that  was  supplied  with  steeple  and  bell. 

Mr.  Frederick  Miller,  late  of  Washington  township,  by  his  last  will, 
dated  January  17,  1854,  bequeathed  $4,000  to  the  "common  free  schools" 
of  the  school  districts  of  Heidelberg  and  Washington  townships,  Lehigh 
county,  to  wit:  $2,400  to  the  district  of  Washington,  and  $1,600  to  the 
district  of  Heidelberg,  These  amounts  were  j)aid  to  the  above  named 
districts  by  tlie  executors  of  the  deceased,  Heidelberg  district  receiving, 
after  various  deductions,  $1,506  04,  and  it  is  presumed,  Washington  dis- 
trict in  the  same  proportion.  Honorable  S.  J.  Kistler,  who  kindly  fur- 
nished the  above,  with  other  valuable  information  for  this  report,  adds : 
This  money  was  used  in  Heidelberg  in  building  our  present  school-houses. 
Previous  to  this,  the  school-houses  did  not  belong  to  the  township,  but 
were  owned  by  the  communities  that  had  erected  them. 
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Prominent  Old  School  Sltea. 

In  all  probability,  the  Swamp  Church  school,  in  Lower  Milford,  estab- 
tablished  about  the  year  1725,  is  the  oldest  in  the  county.  This  school 
was  discontinued  sometime  since.  The  Schwenkfelders  established  a  school 
at  their  meeting-house  near  the  line,  between  Lower  Milford  and  Mont- 
gomery county,  about  the  3'ear  1734,  and  continued  it  until  1840.  The 
Latin  and  Greek  languages  were  favorite  studies  and  were  taught  as  early 
as  1775.  In  Upper  Milford,  about  the  year  1735-40,  the  Mcnnonites 
erected  a  building  for  school  and  church  purposes.  It  was  built  of  log, 
had  a  very  low  ceiling,  and  small  windows.  It  was  divided  into  tw® 
apartments  b}'  a  swinging  partition  suspended  from  the  ceiling.  One  divi- 
sion was  used  for  the  school  and  the  other  for  religious  meetings,  except 
when  the  attendance,  in  the  latter  case,  was  very  large,  the  partition  was 
raised  and  the  two  rooms  were  occupied.  This  was  the  earliest  of  its  kind 
in  the  nighborhood,  and  had  a  very  pleasant  location. 

A  similar  building  was  erected  about  the  same  time  and  by  members  of 
the  same  denomination,  in  a  fine  grove,  between  Coopersburg  and  Center 
valley,  now  called  "the  meeting-house."  At  Dillingersville,  referred  to 
above,  a  school  was  founded  early — long  before  the  revolutionary  war. 
In  one  of  the  records  it  is  stated,  that  John  Balthaser  Goetz  died  in  the 
school-house  and  was  buried  on  Easter  Monday,  A.  D.  1759.  The  house 
was  used  for  church  and  school  purposes  until  1701 ;  since  for  school  only. 
At  Egj'pt,  Whitehall  township,  a  congregation  was  formed  in  1733,  and 
the  first  church  built  in  1704,  and  we  may  presume,  with  good  reason,  that 
there  must  have  been  school  taught  somewhere  among  them  duriug  this 
interval  of  thirty-one  years. 

The  erection  of  a  school-house  at  Emaus  was  commenced  in  September, 
1746.  On  the  occasion  of  the  formation  of  the  Moravian  congregation  at 
this  place,  Julj'-  30,  1747,  Christopher  Ileyne  and  Mary  Heyne,  were  ap- 
pointed overseers  of  the  children,  and  they  entered  upon  their  duties  as 
teachers  in  September  of  the  same  j^ear.  The  school  was  conducted  with 
entire  success  for  upwards  of  three  years.  In  the  year  1750,  the  school 
that  had  been  established  at  Olcy,  Berks  county,  was  moved  to  this  place 
and,  judging  from  the  number  of  teachers  and  assistants  appointed,  it  must 
have  been  large.  In  1753,  it  was  removed  to  Bethlehem.  Fears  from 
Indian  troubles  were  the  cause  of  its  removal. 

Lehigh  church,  in  Lower  Macungie,  was  founded  in  1750,  and  the  school 
about  the  same  time.  The  school  at  the  Heidelberg  church  is  no  doubt 
the  oldest  in  the  north-eastern  part  of  the  county.  The  church  was  founded 
in  1745,  and  the  school  soon  after.  Two  schools,  one  supported  by  the 
Lutheran  members,  the  other  by  the  Reformed  members,  wei-e  kept  at  this 
place  for  some  time,  but  were  afterwards  united  and  have  ever  since  formed 
one  union  school.  New  Tripoli,  in  Lynn,  is  a  very  old  school  site.  It  is 
the  oldest  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  county.  Other  old  sites  are  at 
Unionville,  North  Whitehall,  Jacksonville,  Lynn,  and  others. 
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Of  some  of  the  schools  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county,  Doctor  IIcl- 
frich  states,  the  first  school  was  the  one  at  New  Tripoli,  where  a  congrega- 
tion hiid  gathered.  The  Ziegel  church  school  followed,  and  a  few  years 
later,  Heidelberg  and  Lowhill ;  the  latter,  however,  at  the  Weissenberg 
church.  Lowhill  had  in  the  earlier  period  no  school,  but  belonged  to 
Weissenberg  school  district. 

The  following,  from  Doctor  Balliet,  of  North  Whitehall,  may  give  an  idea 
of  the  school-houses  and  schools,  from  1816  to  1834,  and,  in  some  in- 
stances, considerably  later.  The  house  described  was  twenty-four  by 
twenty  feet,  built  of  log,  had  a  very  low  ceiling  and  small  windows,  and 
was  i)lastered  inside.  Along  the  three  walls,  inside,  were  long  desks,  slop- 
ing up  toward  the  wall,  with  high  benches,  without  backs.  In  the  center 
of  the  room,  around  a  very  large  stove,  on  two  rows  of  benches  without 
backs,  sat  the  abecedarians  and  the  a-b-abbs.  Near  the  stove,  fronting  the 
school,  was  the  teacher's  desk,  painted  red,  about  five  feet  high,  "with  a 
high  stool  or  bench  to  correspond.  Behind  this  were  hung,  on  pegs, 
against  the  wall,  the  shawls,  scarfs,  hats,  and  caps.  There,  too,  stood  the 
bucket,  with  water,  often  visited  by  the  tired  children,  not  to  slake  their 
thirst,  but  to  relieve  themselves  of  the  monotony  of  the  school-room. 
Near  the  bucket  were  stacks  of  dinner  baskets,  the  sight  of  which,  an 
hour  before  noon,  whetted  the  appetites  to  the  highest  pitch.  The  course 
of  instruction  in  the  English  schools  embraced  reading,  writing,  spelling, 
and  arithmetic.  The  following  were  the  books  used  :  Comly's  Primer  and 
Spelling  Book,  Murray's  Introduction  to  the  English  Reader,  English 
Reader  and  Sequel,  Frost's  United  States  History,  and  Pike's  Arithmetic 
Grammar  and  geography  were  seldom,  if  ever,  taught  in  our  schools. 

The  school-master  of  those  times,  in  many  cases,  was  no  teacher,  in- 
structor, nor  educator;   he  was  only  the  master^  as  the  title  defines  it. 

Neigldiors  living  around  a  school-house  would  select  the  master.  These 
were  often  what  we  call  "tramps,"  without  education,  character,  or  train- 
ing. Sometimes  one  of  these  characters  would  elect  himself.  If  he  did 
not  suit,  parents  would  not  send  their  children,  and  thus  stop  his  salary. 
The  school  term  was  short,  seldom  exceeding  four  months  in  a  year. 

The  day  sessions  were  long.  The  school  was  frequently  called  at  eight 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  continued  till  four  and  a  half  or  five  o'clock, 
r.  M.,  with  an  intermission  of  an  hour  at  noon.  No  recess  in  the  half 
day  sessions  was  granted. 

Young  America  then  had  "back-bone,"  for  what  boy  or  girl  of  the  pres- 
ent day  would  consent  to  sit  four  hours  continuous  ?  The  German  schools, 
particularly  those  at  the  churches,  opened  in  the  morning  with  singing 
and  prayer.  This  was  seldom  the  case  with  the  English  schools.  The 
exercises  in  the  forenoon  consisted  in  reading  twice  an<l  spelling  once.  In 
the  afternoon  the  same  routine  was  followed.  The  intervj*!  between  read- 
ing and  spelling  was  spent,  by  the  larger  ones,  in  writing  and  ciphering  at 
their  seats.     In  the  early  German  schools  the  girls  were  not  required  to 
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write  and  cipher.  Little  or  no  attention  was  given  to  writing  1)3'  the  ma- 
jority of  the  masters.  All  the  writing  was  done  with  the  goose  quill; 
steel  and  gold  pens  were  then  unknown  in  these  parts.  The  "making  and 
mending  of  pens,"  consumed  much  of  the  teacher's  time  and  patience. 
The  masters  in  these  days  were  very  severe  in  their  school  government. 

For  the  j-ear  1834,  the  county  paid  for  the  education  of  the  poor,  under 
the  act  of  March  29,  1824,  to  the  different  school  districts,  as  follows: 
Borough  of  Northampton,  $440  58 ;  Northampton  township,  $42  85 ; 
Hanover,  $108  24;  Heidelberg,  $12  45;  Lowhill,  83  cents ;  Lynn,  $2  00; 
Upper  Macungie,  $23  81 ;  Lower  Macungie,  $28  53  ;  Upper  Milford, 
$46  50  ;  Salisburg,$144  TO  ;  Upper  Sancon,  $76  42  ;  Weissenberg,  $28  04  ; 
North  White  Hall,  $25  59  ;  South  Whitehall,  S25  62. 

The  provisions  made  in  the  tenth  section,  &c.  of  the  same  act — "for  lay- 
ing the  foundation  of  a  general  system  of  education  throughout  this  Com- 
monwealth," were  not  accepted  by  any  of  our  school  districts. 

Second  Period-183ft. 

At  the  time  when  the  common  school  law  was  passed,  in  1834,  it  met 
with  great  and  strong  opposition  by  the  i)eople.  The  rich  were  not  will- 
ing to  pay  so  heavy  a  tax  for  the  poor,  and  even  the  poor  themselves  op- 
posed the  idea  of  paying  tax.  When  it  was  made  optional  for  a  township 
to  accept  or  reject  the  provisions  of  the  act  by  a  vote  at  the  election,  mnny 
districts  voted  it  down.  So  strong  was  the  opposition  to  the  law  in  a  few 
districts,  that  its  friends  thought  it  policy  to  keep  silent.  Allentown  and 
Hanover  accepted  it  the  fii'st  year.  Then  followed  Lynn,  through  the 
influence  of  the  Kistlers  and  Mosers,  and  other  districts.  The  free  school 
system  at  first  gave  no  better  teachers,  but  it  regulated  the  location  of 
school-houses,  formed  new  districts,  and  brought  the  children  into  the 
schools.  If  a  person  had  to  pay  tax,  he  wanted  the  value  of  his  money. 
The  children  learned  what  was  to  be  learned  under  the  old  teachers — 
better  ones  were  not  to  be  had,  but  more  teachers  were  appointed.  Soon, 
however,  young  men  saw  that  teaching  was  a  profession,  and  many  devoted 
themselves  more  to  the  cause — sought  for  education,  and  the  teaching 
power  grew.  In  this  way  the  schools  were  gradually  improved  until  the 
higher  and  normal  schools  commenced  to  educate  and  prepare  better  teach- 
hers.     Since  then  the  improvements  are  more  perceptible. 

The  following,  taken  from  school  reports,  will  show  the  improvements 
made  : 

School-Houses. 

Report  of  1855. — "  Of  our  school-houses,  I  scarcely  know  what  to  say, 
If  I  must  be  candid,  I  will  only  say  they  are  '  nothing  to  brag  of  They 
are  either  the  octagon  or  square  order,  with  desks  attached  to  the  wall, 
and  high  seats,  without  distinction,  where  little  "shavers"  can  neither 
touch  the  bottom,  or  support  backs  from  the  opening  of  school  to  the  time 
of  dismissal,  and  who  are  only  kept  from  giving  out  under  such  corporal 
punishment  by  the  magic  power  of  the  rod. 
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"With  the  exception  of  u  very  fine  building  at  Ballietsville,  North  White- 
hall, and  sevei'al  buildings  in  the  boroughs  of  Catasauqua,  and  Allentown, 
all  the  school-houses  in  this  county  agree  with  tlie  above  description." 

Report/or  this  year  (1877)  is  as  follows:  Whole  number  of  school- 
houses  in  the  county,  one  hundred  and  ninety-seven  ;  constructed  of  brick, 
one  hundred  and  thirteen;  of  stone,  fifty-six,  and  of  wood,  (frame,)  twenty- 
eight.  These  houses  contain  two  hundred  and  thirtj'-nine  separate  rooms. 
The  average  size  of  the  school-houses,  in  the  rural  districts,  is  thirtj-two 
feet  by  twenty-four,  and  height  of  ceiling,  ten  and  one  half  feet.  Those 
in  the  boroughs  and  towns  are  considerably  larger.  Since  the  year  1856, 
no  less  than  one  hundred  and  seventy  school-houses,  containing  two  hun- 
dred and  ten  rooms,  were  erected.  The  entire  amount  expende<l,  during 
the  same  period,  for  building,  purchasing  grounds,  renting  and  repairing, 
is  a  little  over  $495,000.  The  estimated  value  of  school  property  in  Lehigh 
county,  including  the  city  of  Allentown,  is  $700,025  25. 

School  Furniture. 

Report  of  1856. — Forty-one  of  the  schools  are  provided  with  fumitu?e, 
affording  a  tolerable  degree  of  comfort  and  convenience  to  pupils,  though 
mostly  old  style.  One  hundred  and  two  are  supplied  with  furniture  en- 
tirely unfit  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  designed. 

Report  of  1858. — "  Furnished  with  improved  furniture  thirty-one;  fifty- 
two  with  that  '  good  enough  '  kind  ;  and  the  remainder,  or  at  least  many  of 
them,  with  a  material  disgraceful  to  an  enlightened  community." 

Report  of  1868. — Fogelsville  school-house :"  It  is  but  just  to  observe 
that  the  citizens  contributed  about  §1,300  toward  the  erection  of  this 
building,  and  is  the  only  one  in  the  county  furnished  with  TJhlinger's  pat- 
ent school-desks,  also  furnished  by  the  citizens. 

Report  of  1869. — "  Catasauqua  was  the  second  and  Hokendauqua  the 
third  district  to  introduce  patent  desks." 

Repjort  of  1870. — ''  Hanover,  in  1869,  furnished  one  of  its  new  buildings 
with  patent  desks,  the  first,  strictly  speaking,  country  school-house  thus 
supplied  in  the  county,  the  others  having  similar  furniture  being  in,  or 
attached  to,  villages." 

At  present  seventy-seven  school-rooms,  one  or  more  in  each  of  seventeen 
districts,  are  supplied  with  patent  furniture  of  the  most  approved  kind. 
Hanover  and  Coplay  districts  have  supplied  all  their  schools  with  the  same. 
Nearly  all  the  other  schools  have  good  and  comfortable  furniture  of  the 
common  style. 

Tearhern. 

Report  of  1855. — "  The  strict  letter  of  the  law  would  have  compelled 
me  to  reject  a  still  greater  number,  (twenty-nine,)  but,  under  the  circum- 
stances. I  did  not  consider  it  jiolicv,  though  the  character  of  some  of  the 
certificates  amounted  to  more  than  a  rejection.  I  will  mention  one  as  an 
illustration:  In  one  of  the  districts,  where  the  compensation  for  teachers 
24  ScHOOT.  Kkport. 
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is  not  very  liberal,  1  was  requested  to  examine  a  3'oung  man,  pronounced 
by  those  who  had  previously  employed  him,  and  who  desired  again  to  employ 
him,  as  a  very  competent  (?)  teacher.  After  having  spent  quite  a  long  time 
in  endeavoring  to  ascertain  in  what  branches  he  excelled,  I  gave  him  a 
temporaiy  certificate,  with  every  branch  erased  except  orthography,  read- 
ing, and  elementary  principles  of  arithmetic,  with  a  written  addition  below, 
of  '  That  which  is  not  erased,  the  holder  is  still  very  deficient  in.'  The 
applicant  was  much  pleased  with  his  certificate,  and  was  afterwards  em- 
ployed to  teach  the  best  school  in  the  district,  the  written  addition  below 
being  taken  to  mean  an  extra  recommendation.  This,  however,  was  the 
only  case  in  which  so  much  deficiency  received  even  a  scrap  of  paper  from 
me." 

Report  of  1856. — "Twenty-six  teachers  give  full  satisfaction;  sixty-two 
may  be  called  medium,  and  employed  till  better  ones  can  be  procured ; 
seventy-nine  would  better  be  dismissed  from  the  service." 

1858. — "  The  various  boards  of  directors  are  no  longer  satisfied  with  the 
mere  fact  that  a  person  calls  himself  a  teacher.  In  many  instances  he  is 
tfoubled  with  questions  ;  frequently  such  as  these,  among  others,  to-wit : 
"  How  many  years  have  you  been  engaged  in  the  profession  ?  "  "  Where 
did  j^ou  teach  last  j^ear  ?  "  "  What  kind  of  a  certificate  do  you  hold, 
and  what  mode  of  teaching  and  government  do  j^ou  adopt  in  your  school? " 

The  teacher  knowing  that  he  must  pass  through  an  ordeal  of  this  kind, 
prepares  himself  for  it.  He  acquaints  himself  with  the  difierent  methods 
of  teaching  and  regulating  a  school,  and  at  once  enters  upon  the  study  of 
those  branches  required  in  our  schools. 

Having  attained  a  pretty  thorough  knowledge  of  these,  he  will  be  led 
to  investigate  others,  and  by  and  by  wi  !1  make  an  accomplished  scholar  of 
himself.  This  has  been  the  means  of  improving  the  majority  of  our  teach- 
ers fifty  per  cent.,  both  as  scholars  and  teachers.  This  much  the  super- 
intendency  has  accomplished  in  connection  with  our  teachers.  The  eflfect 
it  has  produced  upon  the  people  in  general  is  fully  as  favorable. 

1860. — "  The  teachers  have  improved,  both  in  scholarship  and  manner 
of  imparting  instruction,  since  my  last  report." 

1861. — "  Each  district  had  its  proportional  share  of  good  teachers,  and 
the  evidence  of  their  eflSciency  and  usefulness  has  been  plainly  Ausible." 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  standard  of  qualification  for  a  teacher's  certificate 
was  gradually  raised  from  year  to  year.  This,  I  believe,  has  been  carried 
out  by  all  the  different  county  superintendents  of  this  county.  This  re- 
quirement was  nobly  responded  to  by  a  large  number  of  our  teachers,  and 
they  occupy  the  first  positions  as  educators  in  the  county.  Those  who  did 
not,  were  dropped  from  the  list. 

The  present  standing  of  our  teachers,  both  intellectually  and  profession- 
ally, it  is  believed,  will  compare  very  favorably  with  that  of  the  other  coun- 
ties in  the  State.  Of  the  teachers  employed  this  year,  thirteen  hold  State 
Normal   School  diplomas,  twenty-one   permanent,  eighteen  professional, 
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and  one  hundred  and  eighty -nine,  provisional  certificates.     The  average  of 
the  last  grade  is  2.08. 

8rhooU  or  Higher  (iraden. 

During  the  year  1855,  a  school  was  organized  at  Emaus,  with  the  title 
"Lehigh  County  High  School,"  under  the  direction  of  James  S.  Shoe- 
maker. All  the  elementary  branches,  together  with  the  higher  branches  of 
mathematics,  Latin,  French,  German,  and  music  were  taught  in  this  insti- 
tution. "This  school,  in  connection  with  the  Lehigh  County  Academy 
and  Allentown  Seminary,  will,  I  hope,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  turn 
out  an  ample  number  of  well  qualified  young  men  to  take  charge  of  our 
public  schools." — School  Report^  1855. 

In  the  year  185G,  Mr.  William  Edelman  organized  a  high  school  at 
Saegersville,  Heidelberg  township.  A  building  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  school  was  erected  b}'  the  community.  The  school  continued  for 
several  years.  In  Lynn  township,  at  diff'erent  places,  temporary  high 
schools  for  the  benefit  of  teachers  and  those  preparing  to  teach,  were  held 
at  various  times.  Similar  schools  were  held  at  Egypt,  Whitehall  station, 
and  other  places. 

On  the  11th  of  November,  1856,  opened  the  high  school  at  Millerstown, 
under  the  principalship  of  Professor  0.  S.  Fell,  assisted  \^y  Miss  Mary  A. 
McGhee.  The  course  of  instruction  comprised  the  common  English 
branches,  together  with  natural  philosophy,  algebra,  and  mensuration. 
Mf.  Fell  was  especially  skillful  in  imparting  knowledge  and  in  infusing 
his  own  enthusiasm  into  his  pupils. 

Through  the  efforts  of  the  late  Honorable  Solomon  Fogel,  an  act  was 
passed  February  24, 1860,  incorporating  "The  Fogelsville  Male  and  Female 
Academy."  For  want  of  proper  patronage,  this  school  did  not  go  into 
full  operation. 

1862. — "There  are  two  very  good  boarding  schools  in  Allentown,  at- 
tended by  many  of  the  younger  and  more  enterprising  teachers  of  the  rural 
districts.  These  schools  are  particularly  adajited  to  their  wants;  thev 
send  out  ever}^  year  numbers  of  well  qualified  young  men  as  teachers." 

1866. — "  The  agency  referred  to  under  the  heading  "  schools,"  in  this  re- 
poi't,  is  a  chain  of  normal  schools ;  one  is  conducted  by  G.  Souders,  in 
Weissenberg  district,  one  by  F.  P.  Bender,  in  Lowhill  district.  These 
are  for  the  benefit  of  teachers  in  the  northern  and  western  parts  of  the 
county.  The  one  for  the  eastern  and  southern  parts  is  at  Millerstown. 
conducted  by  the  county  superintendent;  all  are  well  attended.  The  Nor- 
mal school  at  Kutztown  has  in  attendance  many  young  men  from  our 
county,  who  have  the  profession  of  teaching  in  view." 

1868. — "There  are  between  fifty  and  sixty  teachers  in  attendance  at 
Kutztown  normal  school  from  tiiis  county." 

"  The  following  institutions  are  also  valuable  '  helps '  to  the  common 
schools,  viz:  Muhlenberg  College,  Allentown  Female  College,  and  the 
Allentown  Academv." 
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The  present  Muhlenberg  College  was  founded  in  1848,  as  the  Allentown 
Seminary  ;  chartered  in  1864,  as  the  Allentown  Collegiate  Institute  ;  and 
organized  under  an  amended  charter  in  1867,  as  Mulilenberg  College.  It 
has  always  been  in  successful  oj)eration. 

"The  plan  of  the  institution  embraces  two  departments,  college  and 
academic,  each  having  its  prescribed  studies,  and  the  whole  forming  a 
complete  course.  The  full  course,  embracing  three  years  in  the  academic 
department,  and  four  years  in  the  college,  is  designed  to  include  all  the 
studies  essential  to  a  thorough  education."  Its  alumni  numbers  ninety-nine. 

The  Allentown  Female  College  was  established  in  1868.  It  is  under  the 
direction  of  a  board  of  trustees,  and  the  auspices  of  the  East  Pennsylvania 
Classis  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  the  United  States.  The  object  of  this 
institution  is,  that  education  of  young  ladies,  in  which  excellence  in 
scholarship  and  the  highest  attainments  in  elegant  art  and  accomplish- 
ments are  judiciously  combined  with  a  thorough  christian  education,  so 
as  to  develop  all  the  excellencies  of  pure,  noble,  christian  womanhood. 
The  course  of  study  is  thorough  and  comprehensive.  It  has  the  power  to 
confer  diplomas  on  those  who  complete  the  regular  course.  The  college 
has  graduated  thirt3'-nine,  and  has  been  the  means  of  giving  a  more  or  less 
liberal  education  to  many  other  young  ladies. 

Bishopthorpe  School,  for  girls,  founded  in  1868,  is  a  boarding  and  day 
school,  situated  on  Fountain  Hill,  Salisl)urg  township,  three  fourths  of  a 
mile  from  Bethlehem.  The  school  is  under  the  auspices  of  the  Episcojjal 
Church,  but  girls  of  other  denominations  are  also  admitted.  Tiie  course 
of  instruction  comprises  the  finidamental  and  higher  branches  of  a  thor- 
ough Englisli  education.  Young  ladies  who  honorably  complete  the  course 
of  study  receive  diplomas. 

^hooU. 

1855. — "The schools  I  found  well  attended,  some  too  well,  and  as  a  gen- 
eral thing,  quite  an  interest  was  manifested  by  both  teacher  and  scholars.  It 
was  an  easy  task,  however,  to  distinguish  the  districts  which  ha<l  accepted 
the  system  previous  to  the  act  of  1849.  In  all  of  such  districts  I  found 
better  system,  better  teachers,  better  pay,  and  consequently  better  instruc- 
tion, than  in  those  which  have  only  had  the  system  since  1849.  There 
seems  to  lie  a  determination  in  every  district  to  put  the  "shoulder  to  the 
wheel,"  and  to  push  on  the  cause  of  education.  Witli  such  a  spirit  mani- 
festing itself,  it  will  not  be  long  before  Lehigh  can  be  justly  proud  of  her 
public  schools. 

1856. — "There  ar^  seventeen  graded  schools  in  the  county.  Thirteen  of 
them  in  the  borough  of  Allentown,  and  four  in  the  borough  of  Catasauqua. 
All  the  others  are  promiscuous,  as  to  age,  sex,  and  capacity  of  pupils."  In 
the  year  1858,  efforts  were  made  to  classify  the  schools  in  the  rural  districts, 
and  in  many  districts  with  success.  In  1860,  "  Hanover  was  the  only 
district  whose  schools  were  monthly  visited  by  a  district  superintendent." 
In   1862.  "  The  wicked  rebellion,  and  the  heavy  burdens  thereby  imposed 
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upon  our  country,  litive  luul  little  effect  in  retarding  the  progress  of  edu- 
cation in  this  county," 

1S71 — ""The  first  strictly  rural  graded  school  is  found  in  Whitehall 
district,  and  has  been  very  successful." 

It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  mention  that  the  Catasauqna  high  school  trained 
and  educated  a  number  of  j'oung  persons,  who  are  now  employed  as  teachers 
in  some  of  the  schools  of  the  borough  and  surrounding  districts.  Pupils 
who  complete  the  full  course  of  the  high  school,  graduate  and  receive  di- 
plomas. The  schools  of  this  town  have  always  ranked  very  high.  Much 
of  their  success  is  due  to  the  indefatigable  efibrts  of  Colonel  M.  11.  Horn, 
who  was  a  leading  member  of  the  school  board  for  many  years.  This  is 
the  only  school  district  in  the  county  with  a  scJiool  library.  It  contains 
at  present  about  four  hundred  and  fift}-  volumes. 

Teachers'  Instiluteti. 

Educational  meetings  were  held  in  1849  and  1850,  but  according  to  the 
school  report,  of  1858,  "the  first  institute  ever  held  in  Lehigh  came  off  in 
February  last,  and  was  continued  for  three  days.  It  created  quite  a  sensa- 
tion among  our  people,  many  of  whom  had  never  heard  of  a  teachers'  in- 
stitute." Its  attendance  was  good  ;  over  one  hundred  teachers  were  present. 
With  the  exception  of  three  years,  the  county  institute  held  one  session 
each  year  since  its  organization.  It  has  done  a  great  work  for  our  teachers 
and  schools,  and  especially  in  moulding  public  sentiment. 

My  thanks  are  due  to  a  large  number  of  friends,  who  kindly  aided  me 
in  collecting  facts  for  this  report,  but  whose  names,  for  want  of  space, 
could  not  always  be  mentioned. 

In  conclusion,  allow  me  to  assure  the  Department,  that  our  schools  are 
doing  well,  and  that  the  cause  of  general  education  has  become  very  popu- 
lar in  this  county. 


LUZERNE  COUNTY.— W.  A.  Campbell. 

The  educational  history  of  Luzerne  conntj'  commences  with  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Wj'^oming  and  Tjackawanna  valleys.  So  closely  are  the  educa- 
tional and  other  historical  facts  interwoven,  and  so  diflicult  is  it  to  separate 
them,  that  space  is  denied  for  more  than  the  sketch  of  the  early  schools 
of  Wyoming  vall'^'v-  Dy  changing  dates  and  names,  this  will  cover  the 
ground,  as  the  same  plan  was  pursued  in  each  of  the  original  townships. 

The  proprietors'  record  book  of  the  township  of  8alera  contains  an  ac- 
count of  a  meeting  held  at  Windsor  Couse;  also,  the  minutes  of  a  meeting 
held  after  the  arrival  of  the  settlers,  at  which  it  was  voted  "to  set  aside  a 
trad  of  land  for  church  and  school  purposes."  These  tracts,  or  shares, 
were  disposed  of  for  a  mere  pittance  in  comparison  with  their  present 
value.     The  money  obtained  was  called  the  proprietors'  fund. 
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Steuben  Jenkins,  Esquire,  of  Wyoming,  kindly  furnished  the  sketch  of 
the  early  schools,  and  the  comparisons  of  the  schools  of  the  past  with  those 
of  the  present. 

Pittston  Township. 

E.  Blackman,  Esquire,  says,  substantially,  as  follows:  My  earliest  knowl- 
edge of  the  schools  in  Pittston  township  dates  from  181.3.  Mr.  Joel 
Smith  taught  in  the  central  school-house,  about  four  months  each  winter. 
He  was  a  good  teacher  of  the  common  English  branches.  His  salary  was 
eighteen  dollars  per  month.  He  was  paid,  as  were  all  other  teachers,  be- 
fore the  enactment  of  the  school  law,  i)art  in  public  money,  the  balance  by 
the  employers,  the  teachers  "  boarding  around."  Doctor  Milo  Jones  taught 
at  the  Marcy  school-house,  in  1824,  and  later  at  the  Central  school-house, 
at  twelve  dollars  per  month. 

At  an  election  held  at  the  hotel  of  John  Sax,  May  1, 1837,  the  school  law 
was  accepted  by  a  large  majority,  although  bitterly  opposed  by  some. 
Doctor  Charles  R.  Gorman  taught  three  months  at  the  Marcy  house,  in 
1838,  and  at  the  Central  in  1839,  at  a  salary  of  eighteen  dollars  per  month. 
Steuben  Jenkins,  Esquire,  taught  during  the  winter  of  1841-42.  I  served 
manj''  years  on  the  school  committee,  and  think  the  above  an  average  of 
the  salaries  paid  down  to  1850. 

Schools  in  Old  Wyoming. 

The  first  permanent  settled  town  in  "Wyoming  was  Kingston.  The 
pioneer  settlers  arrived  in  that  town  on  the  1st  day  of  February,  17G9. 
They  were  forty  in  number,  and  were  under  the  direction  and  charge  of 
John  Jenkins,  Isaac  Tripp,  and  ZebuloU  Butler.  Their  settlement  was 
made  under  and  in  pursuance  of  the  following  vote  of  the  Connecticut 
Susquehanna  Companj',  then  claiming  jurisdiction  and  right  of  soil  in  that 
locality. 

"  At  a  meeting  of  the  Susquehanna  Companj'^,  held  at  Hartford,  Connec- 
ticut, 28th  December,  1768,  it  was  voted  to  lay  out  five  townships  of  land 
within  the  purchase  of  said  company,  on  Susquehanna,  of  five  miles  square 
each ;  that  the  first  forty  settlers  of  the  first  town  settled,  and  fifty  settlers 
of  each  of  the  other  towns  settled,  shall  divide  the  towns  among  themselves ; 
reserving  and  appropriating  three  whole  shares  or  rights  in  each  township, 
for  the  public  use  of  a  gospel  ministry  and  schools  in  each  of  said  towns; 
and  also  reserving,  for  the  use  of  said  companj',  all  beds  and  mines  of  iron 
ore  and  coal  that  may  be  within  said  townships." 

At  the  same  meeting,  it  was  also  voted  "  to  grant  to  Doctor  Eleazer 
Wheelock,  a  tract  of  land  in  the  easterly  part  of  the  Susquehanna  pur- 
chase, ten  miles  long  and  six  miles  wide,  for  the  use  of  the  Indian  school 
under  his  care :  Provided,  He  shall  set  up  and  keep  said  school  on  the 
premises." 

Not  only  the  above  five  towns,  but  all  the  towns  settled  under  said 
company,  were  settled  upon  the  same  terms  and  conditions  as  the  above 
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five.  The  three  rights  or  shares,  were  subsequently  devoted  by  the  settlers, 
exclusively  to  school  purposes.  In  consequence,  however,  of  the  early 
sale  of  these  rights  or  shares,  but  little  money  was  realized  from  them. 
These  shares  in  the  township  of  Kingston,  would  sell  to-day  for  over  a 
quarter  of  a  million  of  dollars,  sufficient  to  maintain  all  her  schools  ten 
months  in  a  year,  but  the  township  has  only  about  $5,000  of  the  fund  on 
hand.  No  other  of  the  townships  has  a  greater  fund  than  Kingston.  The 
township  of  Salem  has  $2,700  in  the  hands  of  three  trustees.  Michael 
Hess  has  held  the  office  of  treasurer  of  this  fund  for  many  years. 

John  Jenkins,  one  of  the  pioneer  founders  of  Kingston,  was  its  first 
school  teacher.  He  was  born  and  educated  in  East  Greenwich,  Rhode 
Island,  taught  school  in  Colchester,  Connecticut,  as  early  as  1750,  and  for 
many  years  engaged  in  that  employment  in  Colchester,  Lebanon,  and  other 
places  during  winter,  and  in  surveying  and  conveyancing  during  the  sum- 
mer. In  April  1772,  he  sold  out  in  Kingston,  and  removed  to  Exeter,  of 
which  town  he,  in  connection  with  Isaac  Tripp,  Jonathan  Dean,  and  others, 
Lad  obtained  a  grant  from  the  Susquehanna  Company,  and  settled  in  that 
part  of  it,  now  icnown  as  West  Pittslon,  and  established  a  ferry  across 
the  Susquehanna  river  at  that  point.  He  taught  school  in  his  own  house, 
and  for  some  winters  in  Pittston,  at  or  near  the  Roger  Searls'  house,  at  the 
Ravine  on  the  Pittston  Fort  lot.  So  far  as  known,  he  was  the  first  school 
teacher  in  Luzerne  county. 

The  ofibr  made  to  Doctor  Wheelock,  of  Lebanon,  Connecticut,  for  estab- 
lishing his  Indian  school  within  the  purcliase  of  the  Susquehanna  Com- 
pan}^,  was  not  accepted  by  him  and  nothing  came  of  it.  The  Doctor 
received  more  satisfactory  oflfers  in  another  direction,  which  he  accepted, 
and  which  resulted  in  the  founding  of  Dartmouth  College,  of  which  he 
was  the  first  president. 

John  Jenkins,  our  first  school  teacher,  was  judge  of  the  free-holders' 
courts,  by  which  the  settlement  was  governed  for  the  first  four  or  five, 
years.  These  courts  exercised  executive,  legislative,  and  judicial  powers, 
all  in  the  same  body.  The  settlement  was,  in  1774,  taken  under  the  pro- 
tecting care  of  the  State  of  Connecticut,  and  in  1774-75-7G,  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  that  State  a  justice  of  the  peace,  at  "Wyoming,  and  at  the 
May  sessions  of  the  Connecticut  Assembh',  1777,  was  api^ointed  ''judge 
of  the  county  court  of  Westmorelnnd,  for  the  year  ensuing."  For  five 
sessions  he  represented  Wyoming,  in  the  Connecticut  Assembly.  He  was 
a  leading  niiin  among  the  settlers  during  the  revolutionary  war,  nnd  the 
Pennamite  controversy  in  the  latter  of  which,  he  and  John  Franklin  were, 
as  Miner  says,  "  the  chief  scribes  of  the  people ;  "  in  fact,  they  were  almost 
the  only  ones  while  he  lived.  He  died  in  Orange  county.  New  York, 
whither  he  had  been  driven  by  the  Pennamites,  in  November  1784. 

Uriah  Terry,  of  Kingston  township,  was  a  school  teacher  of  some  note, 
and  withal  a  [)oet  of  some  local  reputation. 

Thomas  Neill,  Williani  Jones,  and  Stephen  Whiton  were  school  teachers 
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at  W^'oming  previous  to,  and  at  the  time  of  the  massacre,  3d  July,  1778, 
the  two  latter  of  whom  were  among  the  slain  in  that  massacre.  Mr.  Miner 
says  Neill  was  also  among  the  slain.  That  is  evidently  a  mistake,  as  there 
is  a  deed  on  record,  executed  and  acknowledged  by  him,  on  IGth  May, 
1780,  for  a  half  share  in  the  Susquehanna  purchase.  "Xeill  was  an  Irish- 
man, of  middle  age,  learned,  a  Catholic,  a  Freemason,  fond  of  dress,  re- 
markable for  his  fine  flow  of  spirits  and  pleasing  manners,  a  bachelor,  and 
a  school-master." 

William  Jones  was  from  Virginia.  "A  young  man,  quite  accomplished ; 
he  volunteered  his  services  on  the  day  of  the  battle.  He  went,  to  return 
no  more." 

Stephen  Whiton  was  from  Ashford,  Connecticut.  He  was  a  young  man 
just  married,  active,  intelligent,  and  energetic.  He  was  deputy  sherifl"  of 
the  county  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

Of  those  who  were  known  as  school  teachers,  after  the  revolutionary 
war,  Stephen  Gardner,  from  Colchester,  Connecticut,  was  the  most  re- 
nowned. Mr.  Miner  thus  describes  him  :  He  was  a  shrewd  man,  a  great 
reader,  very  intelligent,  distinguished  far  and  near  for  the  sharpness  of  his 
wit,  the  keenness  of  his  sarcasm,  the  readiness  of  his  repartees,  and  the 
cutting  pungency  of  his  satire  ;  withal,  not  unamiable,  for  in  the  domestic 
circle  he  was  kind  and  clever.  His  peculiar  talent  being  known,  for  many 
years,  every  wit  and  witling  of  the  country  round  about  thought  he  must 
break  a  lance  with  him.  Constantly  assailed,  tempted  daily  ''  to  the  sharp 
encounter,"  armed  at  all  points  like  the  '•  fretful  porcupine,"  cut  and  thrust, 
he  became  expert  from  practice,  as  he  was  gifted  for  that  species  of  war- 
fare by  nature.  All  the  old  people,  in  meny  mood,  can  tell  of  onslaught 
and  overthrow  of  many  a  hapless  wight  who  had  the  temerity  to  provoke 
a  shaft  from  the  full  quiver  of  Stephen  Gardner."  He  was  the  l)rother-in- 
law  of  John  Jenkins;  the  latter  having  married  his  sister,  Lydia.  His 
residence  was  on  the  plains,  in  Wilkesbarre  township. 

Benedict  Saterlee,  among  the  early  settlers  of  Plymouth,  was  a  school- 
teacher for  many  j^ears. 

On  the  26th  of  June,  1788,  he  was  engaged  in  teaching  school  in  Ply- 
mouth, when  Frederick  Budd  and  Ira  Manville  called  upon  him,  at  uis 
school-house,  "to  join  with  a  party  to  take  Colonel  Pickering  as  a  hostage 
to  redeem  Colonel  Franklin,"  then  imprisoned  by  the  Pennamites,  in 
Philadelphia.  He  was  persuaded  to  join  them,  and  take  part  in  Pickering's 
capture.  He  subsequentlj'  settled  in  Bradford  count}^  where  he  was  highl}-^ 
respected. 

The  first  record  in  reference  to  the  establishment  of  schools  under  pub- 
lic charge  at  "Wyoming,  is  found  in  the  proceedings  of  a  town  meeting,  held 
at  Wilkesbarre.  August  23, 1773.  A  vote  was  passed,  "to  raise  three  pence 
on  the  pound,  oo  the  district  list,  to  keep  a  free  school  in  the  several  school 
districts  in  the  said  Wilkesbarre."  A  subsequent  meeting,  specially  warned. 
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adopted  uioasuivs  for  keeping  open  free  seliools,  one  in  tiie  npper  district, 
one  in  the  lower,  and  one  in  tlie  town  plot. 

At  a  meeting,  held  in  Kingston,  Deeendier  21,  1773.  it  was  voted,  ''that 
Nathaniel  Landon,  Sannu'l  Coniniins,  anil  .John  Perkins,  are  appointed 
coHJUiittee  men  to  divide  ye  town  into  three  districts,  for  keeping  of 
schools." 

Mr.  Miner  says,  "These  votes,  in  connection  with  others,  for  the  support 
of  the  gospel  ministry,  thus  early  in  the  settlement,  passed  in  the  midst 
of  poverty  and  danger,  maj'  be  referred  to  by  the  descendants  of  those 
pilgrim  lathers,  with  honest  pride.  Thej-  will  remain,  to  all  enduring  time, 
monuments  of  religious  zeal,  and  their  earnest  desire  to  advance  the  intel- 
lectual and  moral  condition  of  their  children." 

At  a  general  meeting  of  the  whole  settlement,  held  on  the  6th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1TT4,  it  was  voted:  "That  Elisha  Richards,  Captain  Samuel  Ransom, 
Perriu  Ross,  Nathaniel  Landon,  Elisha  Swift,  Nathan  Deuison,  Stephen 
Harding,  John  Jenkins,  Anderson  Dana,  Obadiah  Gore,  junior,  James 
Stark,  Roswell  Franklin,  Captain  Lazarus  Stewart,  Captain  Parks,  and 
Uriah  Chapman,  be  chosen  school  committee  for  the  ensuing  year."  These 
were  representative  men,  and  were  from  every  part  of  the  settlement. 

Miner  again  says,  "It  may  justly  be  regarded  equally  honorable  and  ex- 
traordinary, that  a  i)eople  just  commencing  a  settlement  in  a  wilderness, 
wrestling  steadily  with  the  j-et  rude  and  unbroken  soil  for  bread,  sur- 
rounded by  so  many  extrinsic  difficulties  and  causes  of  alarm  and  dis- 
quiet, should  be  found  so  zealously  adopting  ami  so  steadily  ijursuinw 
measures  to  provide  free  schools  throughout  the  settlement." 

There  is  no  record,  or  tradition  even,  of  any  school  having  been  estab- 
lished or  kept  at  Wyoming  by  the  Penns^dvania  claimants,  or  of  an}-  relio-- 
ious  services  having  been  provided  or  enjoyetl  by  them. 

School-houses  and  church  edifices  were  scarce  in  those  early  days.  In 
consequence  of  the  constant  state  of  war  existing  at  Wyoming,  between  the 
Connecticut  settlers,  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Pennsylvania  claimants,  Brit- 
ish, Indians,  and  Tories,  on  the  other,  houses  of  any  kind  were  frequently 
very  scarce  articles.  For  forty  years  this  war  existed  there  in  its  various 
forms,  and  six  times  were  the  Connecticut  settlers  driven  oft*,  and  as  often 
dill  they  return  again  to  buihl  up  their  wasted  and  desolate  settlements. 

Few  or  no  buildings  were  built  si)ecially  for  school  or  religious  purposes, 
until  after  the  compromise  law  of  1799  was  carried  fully  into  effect  and 
the  settlers  quieted  in  their  possessions  and  property.  Schools  were  kept, 
generally,  in  the  houses  of  the  teachers,  and  religious  services  were  held 
from  house  to  house,  as  people  might  express  a  wish  to  accommodate  them,' 
or  as  might  be  arranged.  They  were  frequently  held  in  the  public  houses 
or  inns.  They  were  sometimes  held  in  barns,  generally  so  in  the  summer 
time.  Tradition  says  that  preaching  was  done,  and  even  school  kept  in 
summer,  under  the  shade  of  some  large  tree  or  trees,  elm,  oak,  or  pine,  for 
want  of  a  proper  edilice. 
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The  oldest  or  earliest  setting  off  of  a  lot  and  building  of  a  house  thereon 
for  school  purposes,  that  has  come  to  ray  knowledge,  is  in  a  lease  from 
John  Rosecrans,  of  Kingston  township,  for  ten  square  rods  of  land,  on  the 
south  corner  of  lot  No.  35,  third  division,  now  in  the  village  of  Wyoming, 
dated  14th  April,  1796,  and  the  opening  of  a  school  therein  on  the  25th 
April,  1796,  by  Benajah  Pendleton  as  teacher,  at  thirty  Spanish  milled  dol- 
lars for  twelve  weeks,  he  to  "  board  around."  The  house  was  a  log  one,  and 
built  by  a  spell,  or  frolic,  each  person  interested  bringing  in  his  share  of 
the  material  and  doing  his  share  of  the  work.  The  job  was  not  a  long  one. 
This  building  was  torn  down  in  1814,  and  soon  after  replaced  by  a  fine 
two  story  frame-house,  under  a  lease  from  Samuel  Breese. 

How  long  Pendleton  continued  teaching  in  that  house  does  not  appear. 
His  first  engagement  may  have  been  his  last.  The  following  are  his  suc- 
cessors, in  part,  with  the  date  when  employed: 

Thomas  Wigton,  1802;  Mrs.  Parthena  Gordon,  April,  1804;  William 
Winegarden,  1804-5-6  ;  Robert  Patterson,  Juue  4, 1807, at  $11  per  month; 
Daniel  C.  Marsh,  January  22,  1810  ;  Abraham  Fuller,  May  25, 1812  ;  Tris- 
tam  Shandy  Palmer,  November  22, 1812;  Theophilus  Fenn,  October,  1815; 
Frederick  I.  Fenn,  January  25,  1817;  Samuel  B.Welles,  1819;  Charles C. 
Curtis,  August  14,  1820,  and  October,  1827  ;  John  Jenkins  Hyde,  March 
4,  1822— $10  per  month;  Rachel  Jenkins,  May  18,  1822,  April  and  July, 
1825,  May  4,  1826, May  5,  1827, — $1  50  per  week;  John  Breese,  December 
10,  1822;  David  Blanchard,  October  30,  1823;  Dewitt  Corcutt,  March  27, 
1824;  Nelson  Ross,  October  23,  1824;  Asa  Pratt,  November  28,  1825; 
Polly  Wilson,  assistant,  December  17,  1825;  Chester  Tuttle,  December  13, 
1826 — $13  per  month;  Mrs.  Charles  C.  Curtis,  October,  1827 — 75  cents 
per  week;  Martha  Bennett,  April  10, 1828 — $1  50  per  week ;  Lewis  Jones, 
October,  1828 ;  Alva  Austin,  April,  1829 ;  William  Menifield,  October,  1829 ; 
Hetty  Atherton,  April,  1830  ;  Enoch  Mack,  October,  1830;  Daniel  A.  An 
nin,  April  6,  1832 ;  Manuel  Louis  Pestana,  October,  1833  and  1840 ;  Isaac 
H.  Baldwin,  October,  1834;  Ann  Ulp,May,  1835;  0.  S.  Brigham,  October, 
1835  ;  Cyrenus  M.  Smith,  October,  1836  ;  Gordon  Pike,  October,  1837,  and 
March,  1838;  Henry  Woodhouse,  April.  1837,  October,  1838-39-40-41- 
42-43-45  ;  Catharine  M.  Breese,  April,  1844 ;  Abel  Marcy,  October,  1846; 
Henry  Woodhouse  .    .    .  1847. 

Of  these  teachers,  most  possessed  superior  minds  and  qualifications, 
and  stood  high  in  the  communities  in  which  they  subsequently  resided. 
Theophilus  Fenn  was  editor  of  a  newspaper  at  Harrisburg,  which  was 
the  recognized  organ  and  authority  of  the  Whig  party  in  Pennsylvania, 
^or  many  j^ears.  William  Merrifield,  Lewis  Jones,  and  Gordon  Pike,  have 
been  judges  of  courts.  Mr.  Merrifield  was,  for  two  years,  a  member  of  the 
PennsA'lvania  Legislature,  when  that  position  was  an  honor,  and  for  the 
latter  years  of  his  life,  president  of  a  bank  in  the  city  of  Scranton,  Hyde 
Park.  Abel  Marcj'  was  county  superintendent  of  common  schools  for 
Luzerne  county,  for  six  years,  commencing  in  1860. 
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Rachel  Jenkins  still  lives  at  the  age  of  eighty-five  years  and  upwards, 
and  is  believed  to  be  the  oldest  school  teacher  in  Northern  Pennsylvania. 
She  is  granddaughter  of  the  first  school  teacher  in  Wyoming,  of  whom  an 
accoimt  is  given  above. 

John  Breese  is  still  living,  upwards  of  eighty-two  years  of  age.  Enoch 
Mack  was  subsequently  a  preacher,  editor  of  a  religious  newspaper  in  New 
York,  and  still  lives.  Manuel  L.  Pestana  was  a  teacher  of  the  highest 
order,  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  term.  Strict  in  discipline,  and  thorough 
in  the  work  of  teaching.  A  worker  himself,  he  infused  his  spirit  into  his 
scholars,  and  dull  must  the  pupil  be  that  could  not  profit  b3'his  instruction. 
Jeremiah  Fuller,  Robert  Patterson,  D.  C.  Marsh,  C.  C.  Curtis,  and  Henry 
Woodhouse,  with  some  others,  devoted  most  of  their  lives  to  the  work  of 
teaching.  Fuller  and  Patterson  taught  in  Lower  Kingston,  and  in  other 
localities.  Egbert  B.  Mott,  Barton  Mott,  William  Myers,  and  .  .  .  Jenks, 
taught  in  the  forty-fourth  district,  as  well  as  Fuller.  In  the  Lower  King- 
ston district,  the  names  of  Ariel  H.  Hahn,  William  H.  Bissell,  afterwards 
Colonel  Bissell,  of  the  Mexican  war,  and  Governor  of  Illinois,  Joseph 
Sievers,  as  well  as  Fuller,  are  remembered. 

Kingston  township  has  now  twenty-one  schools,  and  school  property 
worth  about  $30,000,  beside  Kingston  borough,  which  was  taken  from  her 
limits  some  twenty-five  ^^ears  ago. 

Under  School  Law  of  1834. 

At  a  school  meeting,  held  in  New  Troy,  now  Wyoming,  in  Kingston 
township,  on  Thursday,  March  2,  1837,  David  Baldwin  was  elected  chair- 
man, and  John  Breese,  secretaiy. 

It  was  moved  and  voted,  "  that  John  Jenkins  Hyde,  John  Perkins,  and 
William  Swetland,  be  a  committee  from  this  district,  to  carry  into  effect 
the  law  relating  to  common  schools,  in  accordance  with  the  late  acts  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennnsylvania,  establishing  a 
system  of  common  schools. 

Exeter  Township. 

On  the  20th  of  April,  1S20,  Obadiah  Smith  leased  to  James  Jenkins, 
Theophilus  Larned,  and  Laton  Slocum,  a  committee  for  the  lower  district 
of  Exeter  township,  a  lot  of  land,  four  by  five  rods,  from  the  south  corner 
of  his  tarm,  for  a  period  of  ninety-nine  years,  for  a  school-house  and  jard. 
Previous  to  this  it  is  not  known  that  there  had  been  any  school-building 
in  Lower  Exeter.  Schools  had  been  kept  for  many  years  in  an  upper 
room  of  the  dwelling-house  of  Colonel  John  Jenkins,  and  in  other  ilwell- 
ing-houses  and  places  fittecl  up  temporarily  for  that  purpose. 

Rachel  Jenkins  taught  in  her  father's  house,  a»did  also  Mrs.  Parthena 
Gordon  and  others. 

A  school-house  was  erected  on  the  Smith  lot,  and  finished  in  1S23,  and 
it  still  continues  there.  John  Jenkins  Hyde  taught  there  in  the  winter  of 
1823-4;  Cathai-ine  Johnston  in  the  summer  of  1S24.     Columbus  Foster, 
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Daniel  Gore,  Newman  Brown,  Daniel  Harding,  Isaas  H.  Baldwin,  Amos 
Y.  Smith,  A  Ipheus  M.Jeffords,  Jane  E.  Jenkins,  (who  taught  twenty  sum- 
mers.) and  others  have  taught  school  on  that  ground. 

A  building  for  schools  was  early  erected  in  Upper  Exeter,  in  the  Harding 
neighborhood.  The  earlier  teachers  in  that  neighl)orhood  were  John  Mc- 
Millan, 180t,  Richardson,  1805,  Jeremiah  Fuller,  and  later,  Daniel  Hard- 
ing, Isaac  11.  Baldwin,  Samuel  Scott,  Miss  Eliza  Jane  Breese,  and  others. 
All  of  the  above  persons,  whose  names  are  given,  have  left  a  grateful  mem- 
ory behind  them,  and  are  highly  esteemed  for  their  successful  labors  as 
teachers. 

Exeter  township  did  not  adopt  the  school  law  of  1834,  until  some  eight 
or  ten  j^ears  after  its  passage.  Indeed,  it  may  have  been  longer  than  that, 
but  the  people  were  nevertheless  attentive  to  their  schools,  and  kept  them 
in  successful  operation  under  competent  teachers. 

I  have  thus  finished  the  historical  task  assigned  me,  and  I  now  come  to 
another  branch  of  the  subject,  to  wit :  A  comparison  between  the  schools 
of  the  olden  times  and  those  of  the  present  day.  This  branch  of  the  sub- 
ject is  not  without  its  difficulties,  and  should  I  come  off  short  in  the  effort, 
I  hope  the  difficulties  will  be  dulj-  considered  before  too  harsh  a  judgment 
shall  be  passed  upon  what  I  offer  upon  the  subject. 

Fortunately,  I  have  a  description  of  the  schools,  of  fifty  to  a  hundred 
years  ago,  ready  written  to  every  purpose,  which  will  serve  to  give  some 
idea  of  the  mode  and  manner  in  which  they  were  conducted,  if  not  of  their 
efficiencj'.  It  is  from  the  pen  of  Miss  Frances  M.  Caulkins,  of  New  Lon- 
don, Connecticut. 

"  In  those  days  the  business  of  teaching  was  principalh-  performed  by 
women.  The  school  ma'am  is  older  than  the  school-master.  Every  quarter 
of  the  town  had  its  mistress,  who  taught  children  to  behave;  to  ply  the 
needle  through  all  the  mysteries  of  hemming,  over-hand,  stitching,  and 
darning,  up  to  the  sampler;  and  to  read  from  A,  B,  C,  through  the  spelling 
book,  to  the  Psalter.  Children  were  taught  to  be  mannerly,  and  pay  re- 
spect to  their  elders,  especially  to  dignitaries.  In  the  street,  they  stood 
aside  when  they  met  any  respectable  person  or  stranger,  and  saluted  them 
with  a  bow  or  courtesy,  stopping  modestly  till  they  had  passed.  This  was 
called  making  their  manners.  In  some  places  in  the  interior  of  New  Eng- 
land this  pleasing  and  reverent  custom  still  maintains  its  ground.  A 
traveler  finds  himself  in  one  of  these  virgin  districts,  and  as  he  approaches 
a  low  school-house  by  the  way-side,  he  is  warned,  by  eye  and  ear,  that  he 
has  fallen  upon  forenoon  play-tide.  The  children  are  engaged  in  boister- 
ous games.  Suddenly  every  sound  ceases ;  the  ranks  are  drawn  up  on 
each  side  of  the  road  in  single  file;  the  little  girls  fold  their  hands  before 
them  with  a  prim  courtesy,  and  the  heads  of  the  boys  are  uncovered 
with  a  grotesque  swing  of  the  hat  or  buff  cap.  Who  is  not  only  de- 
lighted with  this  primitive  salutation?  It  is  like  finding  a  clear  spring  of 
water  gushing  out  of  a  rock  by  the  way-side." 
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I  have  a  dim  recollection  of  seeing  something  of  this  kind  in  ni}^  early 
school  days,  and  if  I  am  not  greatly  mistaken,  I  have  taken  part  in  such  an 
exhibition  of  manners;  but  that  was  a  long  time  ago.  No  remnant  of  any- 
thing of  the  kind  exists  now  in  practice,  except  among  people  of  the  olden 
time,  to  show  us  that  such  customs  ever  existed. 

In  comparing  the  present  day  with  those  of  the  olden  time,  another 
remarkable  ditlerence  is  observable,  and  that  is,  thoroughness  of  scholar- 
ship, so  far  as  it  went.  In  olden  times,  books  were  few,  studies  necessarily 
few,  and  what  was  learned  in  those  days  was  learned  thoroughly.  The 
same  speller,  reader,  arithmetic,  geography,  &c.,  were  used  for  years,  with- 
out change,  or  thought  of  change,  and  the  same  books  passed  through  the 
whole  family.  They  were  studied  and  studied  until  their  contents  were 
woven  into  the  very  texture  of  the  brain  of  the  scholar,  and  b}'  this  process, 
the  brain  became  indurated,  and  prepared  foi*  the  hard  struggle  of  life. 
A  tenacity  of  purpose,  a  will  to  imdertakeand  do,  with  limited  means,  was 
acquired,  which  was  of  inestimable  value.  There  was  no  talk  of  easy  les- 
sons for  uneasy  boys  in  those  days. 

How  is  it  now?  A  child  commences  going  to  school,  and  the  i)arent 
commences  buying  books.  At  the  end  of  about  everj^  week,  an  order  for  a 
new  book  is  sent  home.  There  is  a  series  of  two  or  three  primers,  three 
spellers,  six  readers,  four  or  five  arithmetics,  four  grammars,  and  about  as 
many  geographies  and  other  books.  The  progress  of  the  scholar,  judged 
from  the  number  of  books  bought,  is  remarkable.  The  parent  becomes 
proud  of  the  progress  of  his  child,  while  uttering  maledictions  at  the  ex- 
pense for  books  he  is  called  upon  to  purchase.  He  hopes,  however,  that 
the  books  bought  will  answer  for  his  next  child  when  it  is  readj^  to  attend 
school.  Tain  and  delusive  hope!  Long  before  that  event  transpires,  an 
entirely  new  series  of  books  has  been  introduced  into  the  school,  and  he  is 
required  to  meet  the  new  order  of  things,  1>y  new  expenditures  for  books. 

He  now  begins  to  look  around  to  know  how  matters  stand.  He  exam- 
ines into  the  case  of  that  wonderful  boy  of  his,  that  has  devoured  so  many 
books  with  such  fearful  voracity,  and  ho  finds  that  he  knows  little  or  noth- 
ing about  any  of  them.  He  has  gone  through  them  as  he  would  go  through 
a  grass  plot,  or  a  grain  field,  leaving,  not  the  work  of  a  skillful  cultivator 
behind,  but  a  mere  trampled,  tangled  path. 

The  history  of  the  schools,  since  the  enactment  of  the  school  law,  is  in- 
volved in  more  mystery  than  events  that  occurred  five  hundred  years  ago. 
The  school  records  of  the  several  townships  furnisli  no  statement  of  the 
adoption  or  acceptance  of  the  school  law,  and  a  gentleman  who  has  had 
ample  opportunities  for  informing  himself  (mi  this  subject,  says,  "tlie  vol- 
uminous court  records  throw  little  additional  light  on  the  matter.''  That 
mytliieal  individual,  the  oldest  inhabitant,  can  only  recall  the  fact,  that, 
^^ taxes  have  been  very  high.'"  One  can  truly  say,  "the  lights  are  dim, the 
foundations  insecure,  the  authorities  sliaky,  and  nothing  is  certain  save  the 
uncertainty "  of  any   knowledge   pertaining  to  schools  of  the  past  forty 
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years.  Stewart  Pierce,  Esquire,  in  Annals  of  Luzerne  County,  says,  "  in 
September,  1834,  a  vote  was  taken  in  twenty -six  townships,  when  twenty- 
three  approved  of,  nnd  three,  Hanover,  Newport,  and  Nescopeck,  disap- 
proved of  the  hiw.  In  November  foUowing,  the  directors  assembled,  as 
instructed  b3^  act  of  Assembl}',  at  the  court-house,  in  Wilkesbarre,  and 
resolved  to  levy  a  school  tax,  equal  to  double  the  sum  appropriated  for 
school  purposes  by  the  State.  The  sum  so  allotted  was  $1,331  20,  and 
the  whole  amount  appropriated  for  public  education  in  this  county,  for 
that  year,  was  $3,093  00.  During  the  year  1876,  the  total  expenditure 
for  school  and  building  purposes  in  Luzerne  county,  was  $438,065  96.  The 
State  appropriation  for  the  same  year  was  $48,486. 

For  a  number  of  years  the  teachers  of  "  Lower  Luzerne  "  were  supplied 
by  Bradford  and  Susquehanna  counties,  except  a  very  few  from  southern 
New  York.  "Ye  committee  man,"  if  a  scholar, examined  the  teacher,  if 
not,  some  other  teacher,  or  the  Squire  or  Doctor,  asked  the  questions. 
This  passed  away,  and  the  superintendency  was  inaugurated.  The  black- 
board, outline  maps,  and  works  on  teaching  were  introduced  about  the 
same  time.  DaboU  &  Pike  were  superseded  by  Davies  in  mathematics ;  the 
old  English  Reader  gave  way  to  Town's  series,  and  Cobb's  spelling  book 
was  only  used  at  spelling  bees.  The  slab  seat  was  no  longer  considered 
good  enough  for  these  modern  schools.  With  these  blessings  the  rod  also 
disappeared,  and  the  pupil's  millenium  was  announced. 

The  following  statistical  report  of  graded  schools  may  be  of  interest  to 
the  people  of  Luzeme  coimty : 

Ashley  borough, 1  building,     8  schools. 

Blakely  borough, 1  "  4         " 

Dunmore  borough,  (1  high  school,) 6  "         14         " 

Jermyn  borough, 1  "  4         " 

Kingston  borough, 3  "  4         " 

Nanticoke  borough, 4  "  8         " 

Pittston  borough, 5  "         21         " 

West  Pittston  borough,  (1  high  school.)    ....     1  "  6         " 

Plymouth  borough, 4  "         13         " 

Providence  borough,  (1  high  school,) 4  "         15         " 

Shickshinny  borough, 2  "  4         " 

Sugar  Notch  borough, 2  "  4         " 

White  Haven  borough, 1  "  6         " 

Wilkesbarre,  1st  district, 4  "         19         " 

Wilkesbarre,  2d  district, 4  "         13         " 

Wilkesbarre,  3d  district,  (1  high  school,)      ...     4  "         27         " 

Plains  township, 5  "         17         " 

Butler  township, 9  "  9         " 

South  Abington  township,  (1  high  school,)       .    .    5  "  6         " 

The  schools  in  Butler,  Plains,  and  South  Abington,  are  graded  or  well 
classified.     The  latter  district  supports  the  onl}^  township  high  school  in 
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the  county,  ou  a  tax  levy  of  seven  mills  for  school  purposes.  South  Abing- 
ton  and  Butler  owe  much  to  their  energetic  district  superintendents,  Cyrus 
Straw,  of  Butler,  and  Levi  S.  Decker,  of  South  Abington. 

Teacheru. 

Among  the  old  teachers,  James  Parks,  Merit,  Dellinger,  Harrison,  and 
William  P.  Robinson,  will  be  remembered  by  the  "old  folks"  of  Fair- 
mount.  Shadrach  Austin  taught  for  about  forty  years  in  Union  township 
and  vieinit3\  He  was  fairly  educated  in  the  common  branches  and  had  a 
reputation  as  a  teacher.  Truman  H.  Clark  taught  for  some  time  in  the 
same  vicinity.  He  was  born  and  educated  in  the  State  of  New  York. 
Thomas  Patterson  taught  long  and  successfully  in  Huntington  township. 
Miss  Anna  Turner,  Mary  Ann  Evans,  and  Mrs.  Jonah  Roberts,  taught  for 
many  years  in  Union  and  contiguous  districts. 

Among  teachers  of  a  later  date,  James  Garrahan,  now  a  merchant  at 
Dallas,  taught  successfully  for  many  j-ears  at  Plj^mouth  and  Xanticoke. 
Mrs.  M.  L.  S.  Hartman,  of  L^nion,  devoted  many  j'cars  to  the  profession. 
Mr.  John  Kelly,  of  Carbondale,  has  taught  more  successive  years,  perhaps, 
than  any  other  teacher  now  living  in  the  county.  He  is  now  principal  of 
one  of  the  grammar  schools  in  the  citj'  of  Carbondale.  Many  citizens  of 
Salem  township  will  recollect  Vesper  Truxton,  a  native  of  the  State  of  New 
York.  Of  his  life  before  coming  to  Salem  nothing  was  known,  and  he 
never  mentioned  the  word  home,  or  spoke  of  birth-place  or  friends.  He 
died  at  Beaver  Meadow,  in  Carbon  county,  some  years  ago.  He  was  stern 
and  cruel  in  his  manner  and  dicipline,  and,  although  he  taught  a  number 
of  years  in  Salem,  no  regrets  were  spoken  by  the  pupils  when  his  final 
departure  was  announced.  As  an  instance  of  cruelt}'^,  and  to  show  the 
difierence  in  school  management,  he  bruised  a  boy's  hand  with  a  ruler  on 
finding  the  picture  of  a  horse  on  his  slate,  although  the  unfortunate  youth 
did  not  draw  the  picture.  The  lesson  was  not  lost.  The  same  boy  became 
a  teacher,  and  his  pupils  were  skilled  in  drawing.  Space  is  denied  to 
mention  the  names  of  the  successful  teachers  and  the  host  of  noble  men, 
serving  as  directors,  who  are  successfully  teaching  and  supervising  the 
schools  of  Luzerne  county.  Yet  the  names  of  such  men  as  Taylor,  Reid, 
Ge3'^er,  and  McConnon,  of  Wilkesbarre ;  A.  P.  Martin,  of  Hazel  township; 
P.  iiacon,  of  Plymouth;  A.  H.  Berlin,  of  West  Pittston;  L.  R.  Fowler,  of 
Dunmore;  J.  W.  MeCausland,  of  Providence;  Miss  G.  B.  Robertson,  of 
the  primary  department.  West  Pittston,  and  Miss  I.  M.  Finch,  of  Butler, 
should  not  be  omitted.  They  are  second  to  none  in  skill  and  attainments. 
Long  may  they  continue  to  be  appreciated,  as  they  now  are.  Tliere  are  in 
Luzerne  county  more  than  seven  hundred  teachers  emploj'ed  annually. 
Over  one  thousand  apply  for  certificates  during  one  3'ear.  Nevertheless, 
the  supplyof  good  teachers  is  not  equal  to  the  demand. 

Buildings. 

Previous  to  the  late  war,  there  were  very  few  good  school  buildings, 
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even  in  the  cities.  The  building  era  began  with  the  prosperous  times  of 
the  war.  Many  excellent  buildings  have  been  erected  since  that  time. 
The  towns  generally  have  good  substantial  buildings,  well  furnished  with 
patent  desks  and  some  apparatus.  A  few  buildings  in  the  rural  districts 
are  a  disgrace  to  any  community.  Others  could  be  made  much  more  com- 
fortable than  the}'  now  are,  with  ver^'  little  money  judiciously  expended. 
There  is  not  enough  attention  paid  to  fencing  and  improving  the  grounds. 
The  largest  school  ground  in  this  count}-,  donated  by  Abram  Courtright, 
of  the  township  of  Salem,  many  years  ago,  is  without  a  fence,  and  not  a 
shade  tree  has  ever  been  planted  upon  it.     Are  we  degenerating? 

County  Superintendents. 

The  first  convention  of  directors  elected  Reverend  J.  W.  Lescher  to  fill 
this  important  position.  Whether  he  ever  taught  school,  or  was  in  any 
way  connected  with  the  common  schools,  is  not  recorded.  He  was  a  min- 
ister of  the  Gospel,  a  fine  speaker,  and  an  agreeable,  scholarly  gentleman, 
of  German  descent.  The  salary  was  fixed  at  $300  per  year.  Of  his  labors 
and  successes,  nothing  is  left  on  record,  save  at  the  Department  of  Com- 
mon Schools,  at  Ilarrisburg.  His  resignation  was  accepted,  and  in  Sep- 
tember, 1855,  J.  D.  Hichardson  was  appointed  by  Honorable  Andrew  G. 
Curtin,  then  Secretary  of  State.  At  the  expiration  of  this  term,  Mr. 
Richardson  was  elected,  and  served  three  j'^ears,  making  in  all  four  years 
and  nine  months.  Mr.  Richardson  was  born  in  the  State  of  Vermont,  in 
181G,  where  he  commenced  teaching,  He  taught  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
and  for  about  eighteen  years  in  Pennsylvania.  He  aided  in  organizing  a 
county  teachers'  association,  held  local  institutes  and  teachers'  drills,  in 
some  of  the  districts  ;  in  truth,  made  himself  generally  useful.  His  salary 
was  $500  per  year.  He  yet  lives,  at  Dalton,  in  Abington  township,  hale 
and  hearty  as  when  he  traveled  over  this  great  county  with  carpet-bag  in 
hand.     His  eccentricities  are  not  forgotten  to  this  day. 

In  18G0,  Abel  Marcy  was  elected  to  the  position  over  Mr.  Richardson. 
Mr.  Marcy  was  principal  of  the  Union  school,  in  Hazel  borough,  where 
he  taught  with  marked  success.  He  was  a  pleasant  speaker,  and  much 
given  to  writing  rhymes.  During  his  first  term  he  was  deservedly  very 
popular  with  teachers,  directors,  and  the  people.  But,  owing  to  dissolute 
habits,  he  lost  the  confidence  of  the  people,  and  was  succeeded  by  Horace 
Armstrong.  This  irentleman  was  bora  somewhere  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  had  traveled  much,  been  to  Australia,  and  taught  for  many  j-ears  at 
Pincherville,  (now  Orange,)  in  Franklin  township.  He  taught  the  district 
school  in  winter,  and  a  select  school  during  the  summer.  Many  of  the 
teachers  of  Franklin  and  Exeter  received  their  instruction  from  Horace 
Armstrong.  He  served  as  county  superintendent  from  June,  I86G  to  1872. 
After  the  expiration  of  his  second  term,  in  1872,  he  was  elected  as  princi- 
pal of  the  Brewery  Hill  graded  school,  in  the  first  district  of  Wilkesbarre. 
He  died  in  April,  1873,  at  Forest  Lake,  in  Susquehanna  county. 
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Private  Schools. 

In  1844,  the  Wyoming  Seminary  was  established  at  Kingston,  Pennsyl- 
vania. It  has  a  most  beautiful  location  in  the  historic  Wyoming  valley, 
one  mile  from  the  city  of  Wilkesbarre.  The  first  building  was  a  brick 
structure,  three  stories  high  37x70,  and  cost  about  $5,000.  The  school 
opened  in  the  fall  of  1844,  with  two  teachers  and  fifty  students.  From 
time  to  time,  new  buildings  have  been  erected,  till  now  the  institution  has 
a  property  valued  at  $200,000,  and  accommodations  for  one  hundred  aud 
seventy -five  boarding  and  two  hundred  day  pupils.  The  first  principal  of 
the  seminary  was  Reverend  Reuben  Nelson,  A.  M.,  now  one  of  the  agents 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Book  Concern.  For  twenty-eight  years  he  hekl 
this  responsible  position,  and  it  was  largely  through  his  zeal  and  energy, 
that  the  institution  had  such  a  wonderful  growth.  Twice  the  buildings 
have  been  partially  destroyed  by  fire. 

The  valuable  library  is  the  gift  of  Honorable  Ziba  Bennett,  of  Wilkes- 
,barre,  through  whose  liberality  it  has  recently  received  large  additions. 

Since  the  resignation  of  Doctor  Nelson,  in  1872,  the  seminary  has  been 
in  charge  of  Reverend  David  Copeland,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.  He  is  assisted  by 
an  able  corps  of  teachers,  ten  in  number.  Eight  courses  of  studj'^  are  pro- 
vided in  order  to  meet  the  various  wants  of  students,  viz  :  The  common 
English  course,  course  in  literature  and  science,  classical  course,  college 
preparatorj'-  course,  scientific  preparatory  course,  musical  course,  course 
in  art  and  commercial  course.  Students  may  pursue,  exclusively^  any  one 
of  these  courses,  or  may  select  such  branches  from  them  as  ma}'  be  thought 
best,  after  consulting  with  the  faculty.  Both  ladies  and  gentlemen  receive 
diplomas  on  the  completion  of  any  one  of  the  above  courses  of  study,  ex- 
cept the  common  English  and  the  scientific  preparatory  course.  Students 
completing  these  two  courses  receive  certificates  setting  forth  their  attain- 
ments. 

The  Kingston  Academy  building  is  situated  within  the  limits  of  Luzerne 

county.     For  an   account  of  this  institution,  see  history  of  schools   of 

.  Wyoming  county.     There  are  mission  or  Sisters'  schools  at  Pittston  and 

Wilkesbarre,  and  also  a  night  school  at  the  former  place,  all  of  which  are 

well  patronized. 

Madison  Academy,  at  Waverly,  Pennsylvania. 

The  township  of  Abington  was  settled,  about  the  year  1800,  mostly  by 
people  of  New  England  origin.  Gilbert  S.  Bailc}',  on  his  return  from 
Oberlin  College,  opened  a  select  school  in  1842,  with  six  pupils.  Instruc- 
tion was  imparted  in  all  the  branches  required  preparatory  to  entering 
college,  and  also  in  the  mathematics  and  natural  sciences  of  a  full  college 
course.  A  goodly  number  of  students  from  Scranton,  Carbondale, 
Wilkesbarre,  as  well  as  from  the  immediate  vicinity,  were  attracted  to  the 
school  by  these  unusual  advantages.  A  charter  was  obtained,  the  build- 
ing on  Academy  hill  was  erected,  and  in  September,  1844,  the  school,  con- 
25  School  Report. 
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sisting  of  one  hundred  and  seven  students,  occupied  the  new  building, 
and  was  widely  known  as  Madison  Academy.  On  account  of  excessive 
labors,  the  health  of  Mr.  Bailey  became  impaired,  and  he  resigned  his  po- 
sition in  January,  1845.  Professor  H.  D.  Walker  conducted  the  school  as 
an  academy  for  about  twelve  years.  Then,  for  about  the  same  length  of 
time,  it  was  called  a  gi'aded  school.  Among  others  who  had  charge  of 
the  school.  Reverend  S.  Shoffcr,  Mr.  Johnson,  Reverend  John  Lukens, 
Reverend  James  Carr,  Reverend  Blake,  Reverend  Yates  Hickey,  Mr. 
Carter,  and  Mr.  Mitchell  deserve  honorable  mention. 

After  the  building  was  repaii-ed,  in  1870,  it  was  again  opened  as  the 
Madison  Academy,  by  Reverend  A.  S.  Stewart,  who  remained  one  year. 
For  four  years  from  October,  1871,  it  was  in  charge  of  Professor  H.  D. 
Walker,  and  denominated  the  "  Waverlj'-  Normal  School."  This  failed  for 
want  of  patronage.  Waj-land  Bailey  opened  the  school,  under  the  old 
name  of  Madison  Acadeni}-,  and  remained  one  term.  A  few  citizens  are 
now  making  an  effort  to  dispose  of  the  property  to  the  borough,  for  com- 
mon school  purposes.  Doctor  A.  Bedford  is  president  of  the  board  o^ 
trustees,  and  S.  S.  Kennedy,  secretary.  Since  receiving  the  above.  Pro- 
fessor H.  D.  Walker  has  again  opened  a  school. 

New  Ck>Iuinbu9  Academy. 

There  is  a  building  in  New  Columbus  borough,  which  has  long  been 
used  for  private  school  purposes,  under  the  title  of  New  Columbus  Acad- 
emy. Frequent  change  of  teachers,  local  mismanagement,  and,  perhaps, 
incompetency  on  the  part  of  teachers,  have  prevented  the  institution  from 
taking  a  high  rank  as  an  academy.     It  is  now  closed. 

The  Luzerne  Presbyterial  Institute. 

Among  the  various  enterprises  for  school  purposes,  undertaken  by  the 
citizens  of  Kingston  township, "  The  Luzerne  Presbyterial  Institute"  ranked 
high,  and  in  its  best  days  did  valuable  service  in  the  cause  of  education. 
Its  curriculum,  besides  the  common  school  branches,  embraced  Latin, 
Greek,  French,  German,  philosophy,  and  the  higher  mathematics,  with, 
music,  painting,  and  drawing. 

This  school  was  projected  in  1845,  and  on  the  23d  of  August,  of  that 
year,  David  Perkins  and  John  Breese,  adjoining  land  owners,  each  gave 
an  acre  of  land,  then  valued  at  $250,  on  which  to  set  the  buildings, "  which 
are  ever  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  a  literary'  institute."  Subscriptions 
were  immediately  thereupon  solicited,  and  on  the  28th  of  January,  1848, 
James  Jenkins,  Thomas  F.  Atherton,  and  Thomas  Myers,  were  appointed 
a  building  committee,  and  instructed  to  commence  operations  in  erecting 
the  proposed  building  at  once. 

Reverend  J.  Delville  Mitchell  was  elected  principal  on  the  21st  of  April, 
1849,  and  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  position  on  the  1st  of  May,  1849. 
He  resigned  his  position  on  the  1st  of  December,  1849,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Reverend   Reuben  Lowrie,  who  resigned,  to  take  effect  2d  of  April, 
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1851,  to  go  as  a  missionary  to  China,  where  he  felt  his  duty  called  him. 
Reverend  Cornelius  R.  Lane  was  elected  principal  on  the  12th  of  June, 
1851,  entered  on  the  duties  of  his  position,  and  on  the  1st  of  April, 
1852,- he  resigned,  and  was  succeeded  by  Reverend  P.  K.  Stevenson,  who 
resigned  on  the  30th  of  May,  1855.  Reverend  J.  C.  Knapp  acted  tempo- 
rarily, and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Edward  A.  Lawrence,  on  the  18th  of 
March,  18y(),  who  resigned  18th  of  December,  1858.  On  the  5th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1859,  Reverend  Henry  Rinker  became  principal,  and  resigned  18th 
March,  1861,  since  which  time  it  has  been  kept  open  as  a  select  school, 
under  various  persons,  or  has  been  rented  to  the  school  directors  of  King- 
ston township,  who  have  kept  it  in  use  as  a  school  to  the  present  time. 

The  frequent  change  of  principals  defeated,  in  some  measure,  its  per- 
manent character  as  a  school,  and  tended  to  lesson  its  success.  A  more 
permanent  and  vigorous  management  would,  undoubtedly,  have  put  and 
kept  it  in  the  front  rank  of  schools  of  that  character.  It  had,  at  one  time, 
a  fine  set  of  philosophical  apparatus,  a  good  beginning  for  a  library,  and  a 
good  collection  of  minerals,  &c.,  but  they  have  nearly  all  disappeared,  in 
one  way  or  another.  It  may  yet  enter  upon  a  new  and  successful  career, 
and  become  all  that  its  most  sanguine  friends  hoped  from  its  founding. 

Wilkesbarre  Academy. 

After  the  erection  of  the  new  court-house  in  Wilkesbarre,  in  1804,  the 
old  building,  which  had  been  removed  to  a  point  a  few  feet  west  of  the 
present  court-house,  was  converted  into  an  academy.  It  was  incorporated 
under  the  style  and  title  of  the  Wilkesbarre  Academy,  and  was  the  first 
institution  of  learning,  superior  to  the  common  log  school-house,  in  Lu- 
zerne county.  The  first  teacher,  or  principal,  was  the  Reverend  Mr.  Thoyer, 
an  Episcopal  clergyman,  who  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Finney.  Mr.  Fin- 
ney was  succeeded  by  Garrick  Mallery,  in  1809.  The  trustees  requested 
Doctor  Dwight,  of  Yale  College,  to  send  them  an  active,  intelligent,  and 
competent  teacher  and  graduate.  The  Doctor  sent  them  Mr.  Mallery,  un- 
der whose  superintendence  the  school  advanced  to  considerable  eminence. 
Greek,  Latin,  the  mathematics,  and  all  the  higher  English  branches  were 
taught  here.  Soon  the  institution  became  very  popular,  and  students  from 
abroad  came  in  such  numbers,  that  the  trustees,  by  the  advice  of  Mr.  Mal- 
lery, engaged  Andrew  Beaumont  as  assistant. 

Messrs.  Mallery  and  Beaumont  were  succeeded  by  Joel  and  Joseph  H. 
Jones.  Then  followed  Woodbridge,  Baldwin,  Granger,  Arton,  Miner, 
Talcott,  Ulmann,  Hubbard,  and  Dana.  Finallj'-  the  old  edifice  was  sold 
to  Colonel  11.  F.  Lamb,  who  removed  a  portion  of  it  to  his  lot,  on  Frank- 
lin street,  where  it  was  used  in  the  erection  of  a  building,  since  occupied  as 
a  dwelling.  Such  was  the  end  of  the  first  court-house  and  academy  in 
Luzerne  county. 

Among  the  many  emminent  men  who  have  been  teachers  and  stmlents, 
four,  Mr.  Mallery,  Joel  Jones,  Luther  Kidder,  and  (leorge  W.  Woodward, 
became  president  judges  of  courts.     Benjamin  A.  Bidlack  represented  this 
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district  in  Congress.  Colonel  H.  B.  Wright  represents  the  district  now. 
Doctor  S.  D.  Gross  is  professor  of  surgery  in  the  Jefferson  Medical  Col- 
lege, in  Philadelphia.  Samuel  Bowman  was  the  acting  bishop  of  the  pro- 
testant  Episcopal  Church  in  Pennsylvania.  J.  S.  Hart  was  principal  of 
the  Philadelphia  high  school.  Many  more  names  of  eminent  men,  once 
students  at  the  Wilkesbarre  Academy,  might  be  added.  Truly  this  is  a 
role  of  honor. 

Old  Academ'v  at  Plymouth. 

In  1815  the  citizens  of  Pl^^mouth  erected  a  large  two  story  frame-build- 
ing for  educational  purposes.  Schools  were  taught  in  it  by  Steel,  Park 
and  others,  until  1828,  when  the  first  classical  school  was  organized,  under 
the  direction  and  principalship  of  Benjamin  M.  Nyce.  lie  was  succeeded 
by  Patterson  and  Severs.  This  building,  the  oldest  standing  in  the  county, 
is  yet  used  for  school  purposes.  The  directors  of  Plymouth  borough  have 
seated  the  building  with  patent  desks  and  put  in  black  boards,  making  two 
comfortable  modern  school-rooms,  where,  for  two  years,  the  Plymouth 
Grammar  school  was  taught. 


LYCOMING  COUNTY.— T.  F.  Gahan. 

By  an  act  of  Assembly  of  the  13th  of  April,  1795,  a  new  county  was 
formed  from  the  north-western  part  of  Northumberland  county,  and  called 
Lycoming.  It  contains  an  area  of  one  thousand  five  hundred  square  miles 
of  territory,  is  skirted  by  minor  branches  of  the  Allegheny  sj'stem  of 
mountains,  and  intersected  bj'-  the  west  branch  of  the  Susquehanna  river. 
Its  numerous  hills,  filled  with  coal,  iron  ore,  and  limestone,  give  it  a  prom- 
inence for  mineral  wealth  of  no  unimportant  significance.  The  west  branch, 
with  its  numerous  tributaries  from  the  uplands,  furnish  abundant  water 
power  to  carry  on  the  most  extensive  industries,  with  the  least  amount  of 
expense,  while  its  large  forests  of  hemlock  and  pine,  and  their  easy  access 
to  the  markets,  add  to  the  intrinsic  wealth,  and  m.-ke  the  county  seat  one  of 
the  most  notable  lumbering  cities  within  the  State.  How  long  the  Indians 
occupied  this  county,  before  it  was  visited  by  the  whites,  we  can  only 
faintly  conjecture.  The  beauties  and  attractions  that  made  this  county 
the  paradise  of  the  red  man,  invested  it  with  equal  attraction  to  the  hardy 
pioneer,  whose  spirit  of  enterprise  and  adventure  led  him  to  seek  his 
fortunes  amid  the  perils,  hardships,  and  privations  of  a  pioneer  life.  The 
dangers  to  which  our  forefathers  were  subjected,  the  severe  trials  thej'^  were 
forced  to  experience  to  gain  the  bare  necessities  of  life,  and  the  untold 
sufferings  that  were  endured  through  anxiety  by  the  men,  and  through 
want,  fear,  and  isolation  by  the  women,  are  but  fecbl}"^  appreciated  at  this 
late  day  b}'  a  people  that  know  nothing  of  life  but  the  use,  comfort,  and 
luxuries  of  a  wealthy  and  independent  community. 
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The  broad  stretch  of  cultivated  farms,  the  busy  mills  and  factories  here 
and  there  on  every  stream,  and  the  great  wealth  of  foreign  markets  brought 
to  our  very  doors,  conceal  the  blunt  fact  from  the  careless  and  unobscrving, 
that  the  pioneer  consumers  were  the  sole  producers.  Grinding  meal  with 
the  hand,  drinking  water  from  calabash  dippers,  and  wearing  linsey-woolsey, 
are  gone  and  forgotten.  The  turning  in  of  the  sturdy  yeomanry  to  cut  the 
harvests  of  a  sick  neighbor,  going  ten  to  Gfteen  miles  to  a  barn  raising,  and 
helping  the  unfortunate  neighbor,  whose  sheep  had  all  been  killed  by  the 
wolves,  to  a  few  good  fleeces  to  make  his  linsey-woolsey  for  the  winter  wear, 
are  facts  so  unlikely  in  these  days,  that  when  put  upon  paper,  they  bear  a 
resemblance  of  fiction. 

Different  nationalities  were  inspired  with  different  motives,  and  infused 
with  different  inclinations  and  different  tendencies.  The  only  common 
ground  on  which  they  met  was  protection.  The  social  element  was  not 
fostered  or  encouraged.  Their  religious  tendencies  were  averse  and  con- 
flicting. What  training  the  children  received  was  after  the  parents'  own 
jjarticular  bias  or  creed.  Their  education  was,  first  to  handle  the  gun 
skillfully,  make  accurate  strokes  with  the  ax,  and  swing  the  cradle  with 
the  most  dexterity  and  ease.  To  clear  ofl"  the  most  land  for  the  next 
year's  crops,  and  make  the  most  durable  web  of  linen  or  linscj'-woolsey, 
were  matters  of  more  account  in  those  days,  than  to  calculate  accounts 
and  study  the  phases  of  the  moon.  Pike's  Arithmetic,  pinned  above  the 
lay  of  the  loom  on  a  winter's  night,  one  hand  plying  the  shuttle,  and  the 
other  figuring  with  a  piece  of  keel  on  odd  places  of  the  loom  or  wall,  and 
Smith's  English  resting  over  the  spinning  wheel,  or  alongside  the  arms  of 
the  reel,  are  old-time  pictures  of  school  that  claim  moi'c  respect  and  rev- 
erence for  spirit  and  diligence,  than  for  effectiveness  and  system.  Often 
children  would  grow  up  to  be  young  men  and  women,  and  not  know  a 
single  letter  of  the  alphabet.  But  after  the  Indians  were  driven  out,  and 
sufficient  lands  cleared  and  mills  built,  the  attention  of  the  settlers  was, 
in  some  measure,  turned  towards  the  education  of  their  children.  A  rude 
log-hut  was  built,  with  fire-place  in  the  winter,  and  slabs  for  benches.  The 
people  would  throw  together  and  hire  the  best  educated  of  their  neighbors 
to  take  charge  of  the  school,  look  over  their  "sums,"  and  set  their  copies. 
The  county  was  thinly  settled,  and  some  of  the  pupils  would  come  five 
miles.  Reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  spelling  alone  were  taught,  and 
about  ever}'^  pupil  had  his  own  kind  of  book.  There  were  no  system,  no 
order,  no  controlling  force  in  the  government.  The  school  and  the  jiro- 
gress  that  was  made  depended  entirely  upon  the  ability  and  application  of 
each  individual  student.  Wood  must  ho  hauled  to  market,  crops  must  be 
throslied,  and  the  3'early  amount  of  weaving  must  be  completed,  and  what 
odd  hours  slipped  in  between  these  duties  were  spent  at  school. 

This  interference  with  the  children's  education,  by  keeping  them  from 
school  the  majority  of  the  days  in  a  term,  to  perform  some  menial  services, 
was  embarrassing  to  the  pupil,  and  created  a  certain  levity  for  knowledge 
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that  seemed  to  subordinate  all  acquirements  from  books  to  physical  feats, 
and  create  a  pride  to  excel  in  threshing  out  the  greater  number  of  bushels  of 
grain,  or  weaving  the  finest  web  of  cloth,  rather  than  to  surpass  in  good 
reading,  and  accomplishments  in  calculating  interest  and  working  problems 
in  tare  and  tret,  and  rule  of  three.  The  first  school-houses  were  not  invit- 
ing in  their  appearance,  or  noted  for  their  comfort  and  convenience.  The 
first  one,  built  in  Moreland  township,  was  constructed  in  1796  of  round 
unhewn  logs,  with  two  windows  made  of  greased  paper  and  stretched 
across  the  aperture,  and  clapboard  roof.  A  pine  board,  supported  by  pins 
along  two  sides  of  the  room,  furnished  the  writing  desk ;  long  pine  slabs 
on  four  good  substantial  pegs,  made  the  seats  ;  and  an  open  fire-place,  piled 
high  with  hickory  logs,  furnished  the  pioneer  academians  with  the  nec- 
essary amount  of  caloric.  Barnard  Barkelow  was  the  first  teacher  ;  and 
the  only  books  used  up  to  1825  or  1830,  were  the  New  Testament,  Dil- 
worth's  Speller,  and  an  arithmetic.  In  1808  a  school-house  was  built  in 
Hepburn  township,  on  land  of  Leonard  Ulmer,  and  now  owned  by  David 
Ulmer,  on  the  road  leading  from  Ball's  Mills  to  Warrensville.  The 
school  was  taught  by  Conrad  Hatter,  in  the  German  language,  and  sup- 
ported by  the  parents,  who  gave,  as  tuition,  two  bushels  of  wheat  for  a 
three  months  term.  As  early  as  1800,  a  school-house  was  built  in  Eldred 
township,  on  the  farm  of  John  Wilson,  on  the  road  leading  from  Warrens- 
ville, to  Lycoming  creek,  and  taught  by  John  Wilson.  In  the  same  year 
several  school-houses  were  built  in  Washington  township,  after  the  old 
style  of  round  logs,  open  fireplaces,  and  backless  benches.  Thomas  Dick- 
son and  Edward  Bush  first  taught  in  these  buildings,  and  Thomas  Rhorick 
taught  in  the  old  Baptist  church.  The  church  was  torn  down  before  the 
close  of  the  school,  and  the  term  was  completed  in  an  old  tan-shop.  Read- 
ing, writing,  and  arithmetic,  for  many  j^ears,  were  the  only  branches  taught. 
The  first  school-house  in  Jackson  township,  was  built  in  1823,  on  old 
'Squire  Buck's  farm.  The  building  was  of  very  rude  construction,  had 
an  open  fireplace,  and  but  three  windows.  Henr^^  Kagle  taught  the  first 
school,  and  presided  over  Dilworth's  Speller  and  the  old  English  Reader. 
Very  few  graduated  from  the  spelling  book,  and  the  majority  of  those 
whose  education  ended  with  the  training  they  received  in  the  old  log  school- 
house,  are  unable  to  write  their  own  names.  In  1808  or  1809,  a  school- 
house  was  erected  in  Hughesville,  under  the  supervision  of  the  following 
trustees:  Baltzle  Steck  and  J.  Hill.  It  was  a  log  structure,  of  the  same 
old  style  as  the  rest,  except  that  it  was  furnished  with  a  ten-plate  stove 
instead  of  the  open  fire-place. 

Some  of  the  pupils  came  five  miles  to  this  school.  Bierly's  Spelling 
Book,  the  English  Reader,  and  Kirkham's  Grammar,  were  the  onlj'^  text- 
books in  uscv 

The  first  school-house  in  Clinton  township  was  built  in  1802  or  1803,  on 
the  Coleman  tract,  now  owned  by  the  Baptist  Association.  The  trustees 
were  Isaac  Bear,  Conrad  Miller.  Michael  Sechler,  William  Mackey,  Jacob 
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Drake,  and  Philip  Swisher.  The  first  teacher  was  Nathaniel  Smith.  The 
teachers  were  mostly  Celts,  and  much  addicted  to  strong  drinks.  The 
school  books  were  Dabol's  Speller  and  the  New  Testament.  Frequently- 
the  neighbors  would  hire  a  teacher,  and  have  school  in  a  private  house. 
In  n99,  a  school-house  was  built  in  Brady  township;  it  was  built  by  the 
free  labor  of  the  patrons,  of  round  logs,  had  open  fire-place,  and  oiled  paper 
windows.  William  Schooley  was  the  first  teacher,  and  taught  Gest's  Arith- 
metic, the  New  Testament,  and  Webster's  Speller.  The  tuition  was  $1  50 
for  a  three  months'  term.  In  1S06,  Nedde  Beach  taught  in  the  same  school- 
house.  The  smoke  from  the  old  chimney  interfered  so  much  with  the 
children's  study  that  it  was  necessar}'-  to  furnish  the  room  with  a  better 
means  of  heating  it, and  a  stove  was  put  in  during  this  year,  to  supply  the 
place  of  chimney.  Mrs.  Jane  Allen  and  John  Schooley,  of  Cairo,  Union 
county,  Pennsylvania,  are  now  the  only  living  pupils  of  that  school. 
William  Piatt  and  William  Sedam  were  pupils. 

The  first  school  taught  in  Limestone  township  was  in  1807,  near  the 
present  site  of  Collonsville,  by  Richard  McNeal.  The  first  school-house  in 
Anthony  township  was  built  in  1800,  near  Robinson's  place.  Robert 
Young,  in  1804,  taught  the  first  school  in  McHenry  township,  and  in  1806, 
on  the  James  Strawbridge  survey,  at  the  first  fork  of  Pine  creek,  he  taught 
the  first  school  in  Cummings  township,  and  in  1 807,  .  .  .  the  first  school 
in  Watson  township.  A  school  was  taught  in  Milflin  township,  in  1829, 
in  an  old  abandoned  building,  but  no  school-house,  it  seems,was  built  before 
1834.  The  first  school  in  Brown  township  was  taught  bj-  John  Campbell, 
a  Scotchman,  at  Black  Walnut  Bottoms,  in  1806.  He  was  industrious  in 
his  way,  and  taught  seven  days  in  a  week.  George  Austin,  another  Scotch- 
man, in  1 808,  taught  the  first  school  in  Porter  township,  near  the  border 
line  of  Jersey  Shore.  One  mile  north  of  this  point,  in  1809,  Gabriel  Mor- 
rison taught  another  school.  In  a  room  of  a  building,  now  owned  by 
Christian  Kahler,  the  first  school  was  taught  in  Wolf  township,  in  1808. 
Mr.  Hill,  the  father  of  Doctor  Hill,  and  Mr.  Steck,  the  grandfather  of 
Doctor  M.  Steck,  were  the  builders.  The  first  school  in  Munc^-  Creek 
township  was  taught  by  Moses  Rorick,in  the  old  Emanuel  Church,  on  the 
road  leading  from  Muncy  to  Hughesville,  in  1800.  In  the  same  year,  near 
the  south-west  corner  of  Muncy  Manor,  the  Guide  school-house  was  built, 
and  George  Hog  became  teacher. 

The  first  school  in  Loyalsook  township  was  taught  about  1820.  by 
Abraham  Zallman,  in  an  old  log  tenant-house,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
Williamsport,  on  the  road  leading  from  Williamspoit  to  Warrensville.  He 
also  taught  a  school  in  the  basement  of  the  late  William  Follmer's  resi- 
dence, where  all  the  large  girls  and  boys  of  the  township  attended.  A  few 
years  afterward,  a  school-liouse  was  built  on  the  farm  of  Christian  Hart- 
man,  and  another  in  the  center  of  the  township,  known  as  the  Union 
school-house.  This  structure  was  made  of  stone,  and  replaced  by  a  brick 
one.  about  1860.     The  condition  of  the  schools  and  school-houses,  came  to 
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the  attention  of  the  State  Legislature,  and  in  1834,  a  law  was  passed  to 
provide  for  the  better  education  of  the  children  of  the  Commonwealth. 
But  the  people  accustomed  to  almost  absolute  liberty  in  the  wilds  of  the 
county,  looked  upon  this  law  with  suspicion,  and  brooked  the  consequences 
of  any  legislation  that  tendered  to  narrow  their  liberties.  In  Shrewsbury 
township  the  system  met  with  considerable  opposition,  and  was  not  adopted 
until  1841.  John  Rynearson  taught  the  first  school  under  the  new  law, 
near  the  present  residence  of  John  F.  Corson.  The  common  school  system 
was  accepted  in  Hepburn  township  in  1835.  Bastress  township  organized 
the  first  school  board  under  the  new  system,  on  the  1st  of  March,  1855, 
with  Peter  Hofi"man,  John  Bloom,  Matthew  Kelly,  George  Agold,  Adam 
Reighard,  and  Michael  Bechlestner,  as  directors.  Eldred  adopted  the 
system  without  any  opposition,  in  1836  or  1837.  Piatt  township  adopted 
the  common  school  law  immediately  after  it  was  passed,  but  with  consid- 
erable opposition.  A  citizen  of  the  township,  who  was  opposed  to  the 
equality  of  education,  thought  a  blue  patch  should  be  sewed  to  the  pants 
of  poor  children,  in  order  to  make  the  distinction.  In  one  of  the  schools 
a  small  boy  was  put  head  foremost  in  a  ten  plate  stove.  He  cried  very 
much,  and  was  kept  in  his  prison  until  almost  smothered  to  death.  He  was 
rescued  by  the  larger  pupils  interfering.  Another  teacher  in  the  same 
township  so  severly  punished  one  of  his  pupils  as  to  arouse  the  sympathies 
of  the  mother  of  the  boy,  who  learning  of  the  severe  treatment  her  child 
had  received,  hastened  to  the  school-house,  seized  the  rod,  and  with  the 
heavy  end  of  it,  inflicted  a  severe  chastisement  upon  the  guilty  teacher. 
That  boy  is  now  a  director  in  the  township.  Washington  township  ac- 
cepted the  new  system  in  1834,  and  organized  a  school  board  according  to 
its  provisions,  and  elected  the  following  named  gentlemen :  Robert  Mc- 
Connel,  William  Piatt,  George  Foresman,  James  Galloway,  Joseph  Oaks, 
and  John  Donelson.  In  1835,  Jacob  Bodine  and  William  Piatt  taught  the 
only  two  schools  in  the  township.  In  1837,  there  were  seven  school-houses 
which  were  built,  at  an  average  cost  of  $200.  In  1838,  Clinton  township 
adopted  the  common  school  system,  and  elected  the  following  gentlemen 
as  directors  :  Benjamin  Bear,  president;  John  Shaffer,  secretarj^ ;  Robert 
Montgomery,  treasurer  ;  Isaac  Bear,  Abraham  Sechler,  and  Pv,obert  Porter, 
and  laid  the  first  school  tax  of  $312  98,  on  the  5th  of  March,  1838. 

Mr.  Mclntyre,  one  of  the  first  teachers  in  the  township,  and  who  was 
much  addicted  to  strong  drink,  was  a  victim  of  a  trick  pla3^ed  upon  him  by 
the  Swisher  boys.  On  one  occasion,  the  three-legged  stool  on  which  the 
teacher  was  accustomed  to  sit,  was  somewhat  impaired  by  Swisher's  jack 
knife,  and  Mclntyre  coming  into  the  room  after  finishing  his  dinner  and 
his  bottle  of  brandy,  took  his  seat  before  the  hearth,  and  in  attempting  to 
lean  back,  the  legs  gave  way,  and  the  body  of  the  dignified  pedagogue  was 
precipitated  to  the  floor.  Jackson  township  built  its  first  school-house 
under  the  free  school  system,  in  1838,  The  first  teachers  were  poorly 
qualified ;  knew  nothing  about  grammar  or  geography,  and  were  acquainted 
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with  arithmetic  no  further  than  long  division.  Xo  geography,  grammar, 
or  mental  arithmetic  was  taught  before  1848.  The  only  questions  asked 
an  applicant  for  teaching,  up  to  1854,werc,  what  is  3'our  price?  Ten  dollars 
per  month  was  the  average  salary.  Hughcsville  accepted  the  free  school 
system  in  1834.  The  borough  established  a  school  of  a  high  grade  in  1 855, 
in  which  several  of  its  citizens  were  prepared  for  college.  Mr.  Bevan 
taught  the  first  school  under  the  new  system.  The  first  school-house  in 
Cascade  township,  was  built  by  Peter  Brouse,  in  1844.  The  next  was  built 
by  Michael  Kelly,  in  1848.  Two  others  in  1849.  The  natural  impediments 
to  progress  that  had  been  retarding  the  course  of  popular  education,  were  in 
no  way  lessened  or  diminished  by  the  passage  of  the  common  school  law. 
The  prejudice  it  had  excited  was  running  rampant,  and  the  ineffective  work 
of  the  former  schools  was  not  likely  to  give  to  the  common  school  S3'stem 
either  prestige  or  popularity.  If  the  people  were  to  be  taxed  for  the  sup- 
port of  schools,  they  would  naturally  expect  them  to  be  valuable  and  effec- 
tive. But,  however  much  we  now  admire  our  present  system,  and  appre- 
ciate its  valuable  and  effective  methods,  it  was  worthy  of  little  commenda- 
tion at  first.  "Whether  the  ineffective  condition  of  the  system  was  due  to  the 
projectors  unwisely  conceiving  and  planning  its  operation,  or  a  fault  of  the 
times,  is  a  question  of  wide  philosophical  range.  "While  some  of  their 
methods  of  school  government  and  discipline  would  be  spurned  as  unwise 
and  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the  schools,  5'et  it  would  need  more  than 
ordinary  sagacity  and  penetration  to  affirm,  with  certainty,  that  they  were 
not  the  best  that  the  times  would  admit.  It  needs  no  keen  perception  to 
see  that  if  the  present  corrected,  modified,  and  enlarged  system,  were 
applied  at  that  early  day,  with  the  stringency  of  its  present  operation,  it 
would  have  proved  futile  and  disastrous.  The  buildings  were  rude  and 
ill-supplied  with  conveniences.  The  modern  aids  to  teachers  were  unknown. 
School  books  were  poor  in  kind,  and  few  in  number.  The  price  of  books 
was  much  in  advance  of  the  price  of  the  products  of  the  country.  The  dis- 
tance to  the  school-houses  was  so  great,  that  in  man}-  cases,  only  the  grown 
up  members  of  the  family  could  attend.  Three  months  made  up  the  great- 
est amount  of  yearly  schooling,  and  the  many  home  duties,  incident  to 
pioneer  life,  made  it  impossible  for  any  one  to  attend  much  more  than  half 
the  time.  No  classes  were  formed,  no  system  observed,  but  each  pupil  was 
a  class  to  himself,  progressing  in  proportion  to  his  abilitj',  or  to  the  amount 
of  time  he  applied  himself  to  his  studies. 

The  first  teachers  were  farmers  or  mechanics,  from  the  same  community 
in  which  they  taught,  followed  by  Yankees  or  Scotchmen,  who  were  as 
imperious  and  tyrannical  in  their  government  as  were  the  English  colonial 
Governors  over  their  American  colonies.  Some  of  them  knew  nothing  of 
human  nature,  or  were  too  self-important  to  listen  to  its  claims.  They 
were  proud  of  their  genealogv,  and  forgot  that  the  Pennsylvania  Germans 
had  hearts  and  sensibilities  as  warm  and  as  tender  as  theirs,  and  as  much 
deserving  attention  ami  respect,  as  their  more  fortunate  and  over  con- 
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ceited  instructors.  But  the  good  teacher  teaches  with  more  than  books 
and  pencils,  maps  and  charts.  His  sympathies  are  sacred  premonitions 
and  great  prophesies.  The  positions  and  movements,  the  intelligence  in 
his  face,  and  fire  in  his  eye  ;  his  habits,  manners,  character  and  morals  are 
great  meadows  of  flowers  from  which  the  children  study  deep  into  hu- 
man botany.  The  teacher  who  begets  no  enthusiasm  in  his  pupils,  who 
inspires  no  noble  purposes  or  lofty  aims  in  their  young  souls,  who  infuses 
no  new  life  or  fresh  impulses  in  their  bouyaut  hearts,  who  never  stimu- 
lates them  with  the  fire  and  ardor  of  his  own  soul,  nor  leaves  upon  their 
young  minds  his  manly  image  enshrined  with  respect,  sympathy,  and 
grateful  remembrance,  is  unfit  and  disallowed  to  stand  before  an  army  of 
children  as  their  prototj'pe  and  exemplar,  and  unworthj^  the  name  and 
recognition  of  teacher. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Barrett,  the  first  superintendent  of  common  schools  of  Lycom- 
ing count}^  was  elected  in  1851.  This  act  was  the  first  gleam  of  sunshine 
that  silvered  the  edges  of  the  dark  clouds  that  hung  over  the  cause  of 
common  school  education.  It  seems  strange  that  twenty  years  should 
have  gone  by,  before  it  was  thought  necessar}^  to  give  the  sj'stem  a  head 
or  superintending  force.  Nothing  is  more  certain  or  better  luiderstood 
among  the  average  business  men  of  the  country,  than  that  unity  of  purpose, 
and  concert  of  action  are  necessary  to  meet  the  object  of  any  system  or 
organization.  And  why  the  friends  and  promulgators  of  common  school 
education  should  have  thought  this  sj^stem  to  be  an  exception  to  the  rule, 
is  a  question  concerning  which  there  can  be  much  quer^'  and  interesting 
speculation.  Before  this  no  graded  schools  or  county  institutes  were  in 
existence,  Outline  maps,  and  all  other  articles  of  school  furniture,  were 
aids  to  teachers  and  school  conveniences,  to  which  the  fullness  of  time  had 
not  yet  given  birth.  There  was  no  demand  and  no  supply.  The  election  of 
county  superintendent  was  the  dawn  of  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  com- 
mon schools,  and  its  friends  began  to  look  for  more  promising  fruits.  There 
was  everything  to  be  done. 

The  disorganized  fragments  of  the  sj'stem  were  lying  around  over  the 
county  in  hopeless  ruin.  The  inability  and  mismanagement  of  teachers 
and  controllers,  and  the  defects  of  the  common  school  law  disheartened 
its  friends,  and  provoked  a  smile  from  the  silent  observers  of  its  utilitj' 
and  power.  But  the  election  of  a  coimty  superintendent  was  a  stej)  in  the 
right  direction.  To  unite  those  isolated  workers  for  a  common  interest, 
to  secure  their  cooperation,  to  connect  them  in  a  professional  relation,  to 
inspire  the  flagging  hopes  of  friends,  and  foil  the  secret  plannings  of 
enemies,  were  tasks  of  heartfelt  concern.  The  sj'stem  was  still  an  experi- 
ment ;  and  if  nothing  more  effective  and  satisfactory  could  be  done,  than 
was  accomplished  under  the  old  regime,  its  fate  could  easily  be  predicted. 
The  novelty  had  died  away.  The  charity  that  is  always  given  to  first 
eff"orts  was  denied.  If  the  sj- stem  was  to  receive  assistance  and  support,  it 
would  first  need  to  prove  its  intrinsic  worth.     Prejudice   and    distrust 
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were  formidable  enemies ;  and  Mr.  Barrett  entered  the  6eld  with  those  ob- 
stacles staring  him  full  in  the  face.  He  set  himself  amid  these  discourag- 
ing circumstances;  and  if  he  accomplished  nothing  more,  he  rescued  the 
system  from  destruction,  and  rendered  it  possible  for  his  successors  to  put 
it  upon  its  merits,  and  develop  out  of  its  crudities  a  well  established  and 
permanent  system.  He  resigned  his  position  in  18.56,  and  Mr.  E.  B.  Par- 
ker was  appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy.  He  was  a  faithful  and  efficient 
officer,  and  was  popular  with  the  teachers  throughout  the  county.  Mr. 
Hugh  Castles  was  elected  superintendent  in  18.57,  and  served  for  a  salary 
of  $300  per  3'ear.  He  labored  for  the  passage  of  salutary  laws  for  perfect- 
ing the  system.  He  was  reelected  in  1860,  and  worked  assiduously  to 
popularize  the  common  school  cause.  The  teachers  were  uot  well  quail  Ged, 
and  but  slightly  acquainted  with  the  principles  of  teaching.  To  remedy 
this  defect,  the  State  passed  a  law  providing  for  the  meeting  of  teachers  in 
each  district,  ever}-  two  weeks,  for  the  purpose  of  suggesting  and  discussing 
new  methods  of  teaching.  But  this  did  not  meet  the  desired  end.  Mr. 
Castles  was  strict  in  granting  certificates,  and  took  a  deep  interest  in  visit- 
ing schools  and  encouraging  teachers  and  pupils  in  the  dail}'  routine  of 
school  labor. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Reed  was  elected  successor  to  Mr.  Hugh  Castles  in  1863,  and 
during  his  administration  the  first  county  institute  was  organized.  He 
w^as  reelected  for  the  next  two  succeeding  terms,  at  an  advanced  salary, 
and  served  with  diligence  and  satisfaction.  Mr.  T.  F.  Gahan  became  his 
successor  in  1872,  and  was  reelected  in  187.5. 

The  first  county  institute  was  held  in  Muncy,  on  the of 1863, 

in  the  old  Muncj'  school-house.  There  were  about  twenty  teachers  pre- 
sent and  a  small  number  of  citizens.  The  members  of  the  institute  looked 
ui)on  their  attendance  as  a  personal  sacrifice  and  a  matter  of  charitj'  to  the 
superintendent.  It  was  an  experiment  in  which  no  one  seemed  interested. 
The  object  was  not  clearly  defined,  and  the  means  poor  and  inefficient. 
But  the  following  sessions  were  better  attended  and  better  conducted,  and 
the  institute  began  to  be  recognized  as  a  demand  of  the  times.  In  1871, 
the  teachers  of  Williamsport  withdrew  from  the  county  institute,  and  held 
their  sessions  independent  of  those  of  the  county.  The  effect  was  benefi- 
cial, and  aroused  the  county  teachers  to  make  strenuous  efforts  not  to  feel 
any  disadvantage  from  the  withdrawal.  It  created  a  spirit  of  independence 
an<l  self-reliance,  brought  to  the  front  much  energy  and  talent  that  hereto- 
fore were  kept  in  the  back-ground,  and  placed  upon  the  shoulders  of  the 
county  teachers  the  responsibility  of  the  success  of  the  institute,  which 
before  was  chiefly  borne  by  those  of  the  city.  Drawing  having  been  intro- 
duced into  the  normal  school,  and  taught  in  almost  all  of  the  schools,  an 
exposition  of  pupils'  work  on  map,  free  hand  and  perspective,  drawing  was 
held  during  the  session  of  the  county  institute,  in  Muncy.  in  1875.  A  large 
and  creditable  display  was  exhibited  to  the  large  crowds  of  admiring  and 
astonished  visitors.     The  teachers  of  the  county  are  active,  wide  awake. 
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and  progressive,  and  the  institute  is  carried  on  with  great  spirit  and  zeal; 
suitable  instructors  are  procured,  and  a  definite  programme  is  prepared 
and  carried  out  each  day.  The  institute  is  held  in  a  different  part  of  the 
coiuity  each  year  and  its  influence,  on  the  popular  mind,  is  powerful  and 
beneficial.  The  people  congregate  in  large  numbers,  see  what  is  done,  how 
it  is  done,  and  become  acquainted  with  the  practical  and  inner  workings 
of  the  system  of  common  school  education. 

Local  Institutes. 

Human  nature  is  not  likely  to  endorse  any  business  or  enterprise,  unless 
it  is  acquainted  or  assured  of  its  value.  Thousands  of  parents  knew  noth- 
ing of  the  order,  progress,  or  management  of  the  schools  which  they  were 
supporting.  The  sums  of  money  assessed  for  school  purposes  were  given 
under  protest  in  many  instances ;  the  new  school  books  their  children 
needed  were  looked  upon  as  useless  and  unnecessary,  and  school  furniture 
was  only  an  expedient  to  lesson  the  teacher's  work.  To  uproot  these  pre- 
judices, ci'eate  a  healthly  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  common  schools,  and 
to  show  the  practical  and  internal  workings  of  the  system,  district  insti- 
tutes were  established,  and  the  first  one  held  in  Quiggleville,  Lycoming 
township,  in  the  fall  of  1873.  In  these  institutes,  class  drills  were  con- 
ducted, questions  of  general  school  interest  discussed,  and  the  use  and  ad- 
vantage of  charts  and  outline  maps  clearly  established.  The  friends  of  the 
school,  through  interest,  and  the  indifferent,  through  curiosity,  came  out 
in  large  numbers  to  see  what  was  being  done,  and  listen  to,  and  also  parti- 
cipate in,  the  lively  discussions  that  never  failed  to  be  elicited  on  those  occa- 
sions. The  exercises  in  rapid  calculation  and  the  readiness  with  which 
the  children  answered  questions  on  all  the  other  branches,  surprised  the 
older  members  of  the  community,  who  were  never  accustomed  to  look  in- 
side of  a  school-room,  and  created  in  them  an  interest  in  the  school  which 
before  they  had  never  felt.  Different  schools  were  brought  together  and 
their  relative  advancement  clearly  demonstrated.  A  generous  rivalry 
sprang  up  between  the  teachers  and  pupils  of  the  different  schools,  and  the 
public  could  readily  see  who  were  the  active,  energetic,  and  progressive 
teachers  in  the  community.  If  any  particular  teacher  would  not  attend 
with  his  school,  or  not  be  able  to  engage  in  the  competition,  he  was  at  once 
discaided,  and  unable  to  secure  a  reelection.  In  the  school  term  of  1876 
and  1877,  forty  district  institutes  were  held,  and  fifteen  thousand  persons 
were  reached  and  operated  upon  by  the  common  school  element.  The 
teachers  faithfully  responded  to  the  call,  and  nearly  all  the  pupils  in  the 
county  were  in  attendance. 

Schools  of  to-day. 

The  effect  of  these  institutes  was  to  do  away  with  the  old  fashioned  spell- 
ing schools,  and  supplant  them  with  exercises  in  keeping  with  the  progress 
of  the  times.  Monthly  public  reviews  were  held  by  every  wide  awake 
teacher,  and  a  large  crowd  of  patrons  was  always  sure  to  attend.      In 
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these  reviews  the  teacher  was  able  to  relate  himself  to  the  parents  and 
friends  of  the  school,  by  showing  his  real  heart  interest  in  the  welfare  of 
the  children,  and  in  the  improvement  the  pupils  were  making  under  his 
instruction.  The  establishment  of  these  exercises,  in  one  instance,  made 
them  a  necssity  ;  and  if  any  teacher  in  the  district  would  neglect  to  hold 
them,  he  was  looked  upon  as  either  lacking  sufficient  interest  to  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunities  they  afforded,  or  unable  to  make  a  creditable 
exhibition  of  his  pupils'  advancement.  The  tendency  was  at  once  to  make 
them  permanent  and  universal.  The  interest  thus  aroused  in  the  patrons 
of  the  schools,  early  led  them  to  make  more  frequent  visits,  and  take  more 
interest  in  providing  the  necessary  books  and  articles  of  school  furniture. 
Outline  maps  are  now  found  in  almost  every  school  in  the  county  ;  charts 
and  globes  are  almost  equally  abundant,  and  Webster's  Unabridged  Diction- 
ary, purchased  by  the  patrons,  has  found  its  way  upon  many  a  teacher's 
desk.  Uniformity  of  text-books  has  been  almost  fully  established,  and 
few  complaints  are  now  made  of  irregularity  of  attendance.  There  is  little 
difficulty  in  securing  new  and  suitable  buildings.  A  magnificent  edifice 
was  built  in  Muncy  in  1874,  at  an  expense  of  $28,000.  The  teachers  are  all 
alive  to  their  work.  Their  sympathies  are  enlisted,  their  good  will  and 
hearty  cooperation  made  manifest  in  every  efi'ort  and  enterprise  set  on  foot 
to  advance  and  strengthen  the  cause  of  common  school  education  ;  and  to 
them  are  due,  in  a  preeminent  degree,  the  progress  and  efficiency  of  our 
schools. 

Directors'  Convention. 

The  director  is  always  a  valuable  factor  in  the  product  of  common  school 
education,  and  his  sentiment  needs  attention  and  education  as  well  as  that 
of  the  teacher  or  the  public.  To  accomplish  this  end,  a  convention  was  called 
by  the  superintendent  to  meet  in  Montoursville,  during  the  session  of  the 
count}-  institute  in  1873.  The  attendance  was  small ;  but  the  interest  mani- 
ifested  and  the  desire  to  acquaint  themselves  with  effective  methods  to 
overcome  the  obstacles  to  the  progress  of  the  schools,  were  encouraging 
and  promising 'of  the  best  results.  The  attendence  the  next  year  was 
much  larger.  The  directors  began  to  feel  that  they  had  a  common  interest, 
that  they  needed  unity  and  harmony  of  action,  and  an  intercommunica- 
tion of  ideas  on  the  best  plans  to  promote  the  interests  of  their  cause. 
They  were  presided  over  by  a  member  of  the  State  School  Department. 
Questions  relating  to  school  buildings,  school  furniture,  school  tax  and 
uniformity  of  text-books  and  teachers'  salaries,  were  warmly  discussed,  and 
finally  decided  by  the  chair.  In  1876,  one  hundred  directors  were  pres- 
ent, and  directed  a  sentiment  that  was  felt  and  recognized  in  every  part  of 
the  county.  The  convention  is  becoming  popular  among  the  directors, 
and  all  are  beginning  to  avail  themselves  of  its  advantages. 

^formal  Srhools. 

The  Normal  School  at  Montoursville,  under  the  leadership  of  T.  F. 
Gahan,  W.  11.  Bierly,  R.  L.  Christine,  and  Miss  Florence  Bosard,  was  opened 
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in  the  spring  of  1870.  The  normal  school  at  Muncy  was  opened  in  the 
spring  of  1875,  and  supported  by  the  directors  until  the  fall  term  of  1877. 
Before  the  opening  of  these  schools,  the  teachers  of  the  county  had  no  ac- 
quaintance with  anj^  theory  of  teaching  or  school  government,  and  the  ad- 
vancement that  was  made  was  slow  and  unsatisfactory.  Teachers  were 
willing  and  anxious  to  labor  vigorously  for  the  advancement  of  their  pupils, 
and  much  hard  work  and  persistent  efforts  were  expended  in  the  school- 
room, but  no  adequate  returns  rewarded  their  toil.  They  knew  not  how 
to  work.  They  were  toiling  in  the  dark,  and  the  good  results  that  sonic- 
times  would  occur,  were  more  of  peradventure  than  the  effect  of  definite 
plans.  The  normal  teaching  presented  methods  and  theories  that  \yere 
new  and  pleasing  to  those  young  and  ardent  spirits,  who  were  ever  seeking 
something  useful  and  practical  to  carry  with  them  into  their  schools,  and 
when  sent  back  again  to  their  winter's  work,  they  erected  the  beginning  of 
a  revolution  in  the  work  and  progress  of  common  schools,  that,  to  every 
friend  of  popular  education,  was  gratifying  in  the  extreme.  Normal  teach- 
ers were  in  demand.  Salaries  were  advanced.  The  teachers  who  were 
content  to  follow  along  in  the  old  beaten  track  were  unable  to  stand  the 
competition,  and  either  were  obliged  to  make  better  preparation  for  their 
work,  or  leave  the  field  to  their  more  active  and  enthusiastic  competitors.  The 
efiect  of  this  revolution  was  to  rid  the  profession  of  the  indifferent  and  an- 
tiquated teachers,  and  to  enlist  in  the  corps  of  common  school  workers  a 
band  of  intelligent,  wide-awake,  and  spirited  young  men  and  women.  The 
normal  schools  are  in  a  flourishing  condition,  and  over  one  hundred 
teachers  are  annually  instructed  in  methods  and  theories  of  teaching,  and 
school  government  under  their  supervision. 

Private  Schools. 

The  West  Branch  High  School,  located  in  Jersey  Shore,  was  founded 
by  the  Presbyteran  Church,  in  1852.  Its  reputation  for  thoroughness  and 
eflBciency  has  been  well  established.  Its  object  is  broad  enough  to  fit  its 
students  with  a  thorough  common  school  education,  and  to  prepare  them 
for  admission  to  colleges.  Through  the  negligence  of  friends,  some  years 
previous  to  1876,  the  school  had  lost  much  of  its  reputation  and  prestige; 
but  during  that  year  a  normal  department  was  added,  and  the  name 
changed  to  Eclectic  Institute.  Since  then,  the  school  has  been  gaining 
rapidly  in  patronage,  and  promises  to  regain  its  former  reputation  for  an 
active  and  well  conducted  institution  of  learning.  The  attendance  during 
the  current  year  was  encouraging,  and  the  examinations  satisfactory  to  all 
those  who  had  the  pleasure  of  being  present. 

A  private  school,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Catholic  denomination,  was 
founded  in  Bastress  township,  July  16,  1874,  at  an  expense  of  over  $2,000. 
The  school  is  under  the  leadership  of  the  Sisters,  and  is  in  a  flourishing  con- 
dition. The  dailj'  attendance  during  the  winter  months  is  about  eight}-, 
and  during  the  summer  months,  it  is  somewhat  smaller.  The  pupils  are  in- 
structed in  written  and  mental  arithmetic,  English  and  German  grammar, 
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geography,  natural  liistor}',  English  and  German  reading,  writing  of  arti- 
cles of  agreement,  pronunciation,  and  in  religious  history  of  the  Bible. 
The  girls,  besides  their  school  studies,  arc  instructed  in  singing,  sewing, 
and  knitting.  The  order  and  regulation  of  the  school  are  of  a  high  char- 
acter, and  the  best  kind  of  feeling  exists  between  teachers  and  pupils. 
The  examinations  that  have  been  held  were  creditable  and  reflect  great 
praise  upon  the  instructors. 


McKEAN  COUNTY.— W.  H.  Curtis. 

This  is,  of  necessity,  a  brief  and  imperfect  sketch  of  our  school  system. 
After  the  lapse  of  over  half  a  century,  it  is  a  difficult  thing  to  obtain  specific 
information  on  matters  which  have  been  long  forgotten  bj^  nearly  every 
one,  and  of  which  no  records  were  kept.  I  have  been  specially  unfortunate 
in  obtaining  dates,  even  approximately,  of  the  earliest  schools,  except  in  a 
few  cases. 

Few  of  the  oldest  settlers  are  living,  and  many  who  might  give  useful 
information  have  removed,  during  the  great  exodus  to  the  western  States, 
which  till  a  recent  date  continued  to  keep  down  the  population  of  this 
region  to  the  minimum  limit,  and  retard  its  improvement  and  develop- 
ment. 

The  earliest  schools  were  established  and  maintained  as  "subscription 
schools  ''  by  the  small  communities  in  which  they  were  located,  who  built 
the  houses,  supplied  the  fuel,  and  hired  some  person  deemed  a  suitable 
teacher,  examining  the  applicant.  The  last  duty  was  usually  delegated  to 
a  committee. 

The  houses  were  of  logs,  often  having  seats  of  slabs  split  out  with  the 
ax,  with  the  writing  desk  running  round  the  wall,  and  were  heated  by  a 
fire-place.  Among  the  text-books  of  that  day,  were  DaboU's  Arthmetic, 
Kirkham's  Grammar,  the  English  Reader,  and  a  manual  of  geography-,  to  be 
used  with  an  atlas,  which  contained  the  only  maps  then  to  be  had  hei'c  for 
use  in  school. 

The  |)upils  were  few  in  number,  lived  far  apart,  and  sometimes  traveled 
three  or  four  miles  to  school,  over  roads  often  of  the  worst  description, 
cut  througli  the  woods,  where  the  bear,  wolf,  lynx,  and  panther  roamed  in 
dangerous  proximity. 

Tiie  first  school  in  Smethport  was  in  what  was  known  as  the  Eastman 
house,  which  stood  near  the  east  end  of  Main  street,  at  a  time  when  Main 
street,  from  the  east  up  to  Mechanic  street,  comprised  the  whole  inhabited 
jiortion  of  the  village.  The  first  teacher  and  the  date  I  have  not  learned. 
In  1S23  and  1824,  Ira  II.  Curtis  taught  in  this  house,  and  later,  Richard 
Chadwick  taught  some  time  in  the  building  erected  for  the  county  com- 
missioners' office,  which  stood  on  the  edge  of  the  public  square,  on  Main 
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street.  The  school  was  taught  a  few  terms  by  Doctor  Graves.  Ira  H. 
Curtis  also  taught  in  Keating,  Eldred,  Hamilton,  and  other  townships,  up 
to  1840. 

The  first  school  in  Liberty  township  was  four  miles  from  Port  Allegheny, 
(which  was  not  then  in  existence,)  in  the  Coleman  neighborhood,  taught  by 
Miss  Luzcrna  Clark.  There  were  but  ten  or  fifteen  pupils,  and  only  eigh- 
teen in  the  whole  township,  where  there  are  now  ten  schools,  besides  a 
graded  school,  employing  three  teachers. 

The  first  school  in  the  village  of  Port  Allegheny  was  under  the  school 
law,  in  1834,  taught  by  Miss  Eliza  Manning,  now  Mrs.  J.  C.  Coleman,  of 
that  place.  I  have  not  succeeded  in  obtaining  data  for  statements  regard- 
ing other  parts  of  the  county.  The  growth  of  the  common  school  system 
in  this  county  was  slow,  corresponding  to  its  settlement,  and  the  late 
development  of  those  material  resources  which  have  proved  so  varied  and 
abundant.  Within  a  few  years  past,  the  enlargement  of  the  mining  and 
lumbering  interests,  and  the  discovery  of  petroleum,  with  the  consequent 
attraction  of  capital  and  immigration,  has  increased  the  number  and  size  of 
our  schools  rapidl3%  It  is  not  now  unusual  to  find  sixty  or  seventy  pupils, 
sometimes  even  one  hundred  and  fifty,  under  one  teacher  and  in  one  room- 

The  old  log  school-house  has  entirely  disappeared,  and  there  arc  many 
neat  and  comfortable  buildings  in  every  part  of  the  county ;  quite  a  num- 
ber of  them  supplied  with  the  best  styles  of  fiiraiture,  and  often  with  maps, 
globes,  unabridged  dictionaries,  or  other  aids  to  successful  teaching.  Not 
a  few  of  our  newer  school-houses  would  do  credit  to  any  part  of  the  country. 

Smethport  Academy, 

The  only  one  in  the  county ,was  established  by  act  of  the  Legislature,  Jan- 
uary 14, 1829,  approved  by  Governor  Shultz,  and  was  allowed  $100  annually 
from  the  State,  on  condition  of  having  a  graduate  of  some  college  as  prin- 
cipal. The  original  board  of  trustees  was  Honorable  Joseph  Otto,  Paul 
E.  Scull,  George  Darling,  "William  Williams,  and  James  Taylor.  The  course 
of  studies  was  intended  to  include  all  necessary  to  a  preparation  for  en- 
trance to  college,  thus  affording  better  facilities  in  this  respect,  than  we 
now  possess. 

The  school  opened  in  the  fall  of  1837,  with  Luther  Humphrey,  a  graduate 
of  Hamilton  College,  as  principal,  or  as  it  was  then  termed,  "preceptor." 
He  remained  till  1840,  when  a  Mr.  Atkins  took  charge  for  one  year.  In 
1841  the  principal  was  Honorable  Glenni  W.  Schoficld,  of  Warren.  In 
1842,  Honorable  L,  D.  Wetmore,  of  the  same  place.  About  1843,  the  State 
aid  was  withdrawn  b}'  enactment,  and  with  it,  of  course,  the  requirement  as 
to  the  principal's  qualifications.  Honorable  Byron  D.  Hamlin,  of  Smcth- 
port,  was  princijial  in  1844.  During  the  period  above  described,  the  school 
was  patronized  b}'  many  from  other  counties  and  from  New  York  State, 
ncluding  tlie  family  of  Honorable  F.  S.  Martin,  of  Olcan.  A  full  list  of 
principals  cannot  be  given:  Reverend  Henry  Lane  was  the  principal  atone 
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time,  about  1850  or  1851 ;  Professor  Fordyce  A.  Allen,  now  principal  of 
Mansfield  State  Normal  School,  taught  it,  in  connection  with  his  brother, 
Charles  H.  Allen,  remaining  some  three  j'ears.  At  this  time  the  school 
was  quite  large.  In  1854,  Warren  Cowles,  A.  M.,  was  principal.  Isaac 
Seel}',  junior,  in  185Y. 

When  Smethport  borough  became  an  independent  district,  the  trustees 
of  the  academy  were  required,  by  enactment,  to  transfer  the  building, 
grounds,  apparatus,  and  all  funds  to  the  district.  The  old  building  has 
been  removed  to  make  place  for  a  more  modern  and  elegant  structure, 
occupied  by  the  public  high  school,  which  receives  students  from  anj-where 
outsifle  of  the  district,  on  payment  of  tuition,  and  employs  sometimes  four 
teachers. 

County  Siiperintendency. 

The  first  county  superintendent  was  Professor  F.  A.  Allen,  who  held  the 
oflUce  one  term;  he  was  succeeded  by  Doctor  L.  R.Wisner,one  term;  the  next 
was  Honorable  Warren  Cowles,  followed  by  Reverend  C.  Cornforth,  who  re- 
signed to  become  chaplain  of  the  150th  Regiment  of  Pennsylvania  Volun- 
teers, in  1864,  and  W.  W.  Brown  was  appointed.  At  the  close  of  his  term, 
Mr.  Cornforth  was  reelected,  but  soon  resigned  again,  to  accept  his  present 
position  of  Inspector  of  Soldiers'  Orphan  Schools,  and  obtained  the  ap- 
pointment of  W.  J.  Milliken,  who  held  the  office  five  years,  when  he  was 
succeeded  by  the  present  incumbent,  in  1872.  It  is  perhaps  a  noteworth}' 
fact  that  all  of  our  ex-superintendents,  excepting  Mr.  Milliken,  who  was  a 
permanent  resident,  had  been  in  the  county  but  a  short  time  when  elected, 
and  have  all  since  left  it,  to  push  their  fortunes  elsewhere. 

The  work  of  a  county  superintendent  here  has  always  been  rather  ardu- 
ous, in  proportion  to  the  amount  to  be  done,  which  is  constantljMucreasing. 
The  work  embraces  very  much  beside  the  visiting  of  schools,  which  is  done 
over  all  kinds  of  roads,  and  in  all  kinds  of  weather.  The  superintendent 
has  a  lar^  correspondence,  with  much  other  writing;  examinations  to  be 
made,  with  the  preparation  of  questions  for  them;  the  county  institute  to 
arrange  for  and  conduct;  and  a  various  range  of  duties,  all  requiring  care 
and  thought. 

Special  efforts  have  been  systematically  made,  for  the  past  five  years,  to 
infuse  earnestness,  energ}^  and  a  conscientious  appreciation  of  their  duties 
into  the  minds  of  teachers,  and  to  introduce  improved  methods  of  teaching 
in  every  way,  with  a  fair  degree  of  success.  The  result  of  these  efforts  has 
been  greatly  modified  by  the  fact,  that  the  corps  of  teachers  is  largely 
recruited  from  other  counties,  and  from  New  York  State,  and  changes  its 
personnel  very  much  from  term  to  term. 

Schools. 

Twenty  years  ago  there  were  but  about  sixty  public  schools  in  the  county 
In  1872  there  were  but  eighty,  and  none  of  them  graded,  in   the  proi)ei 
sense  of  that  term.     Tliere  are  now  one  hundred  and  two,  including  tht 
26  School  Report. 
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graded  schools,  of  which  there  are  five.  A  new  house  is  projected  in 
Bradford  borough,  to  be  erected  this  yea,T  for  a  high  school,  to  employ  six 
or  seven  teachers. 

A  private  school  was  kept  in  Ceres  township,  by  Miss  Maria  King,  from 
186-  to  about  1872,  when  it  was  removed  across  the  State  line. 

A  public  library  was  established  recently  in  Port  Alleghany,  by  an  as- 
sociation, and  there  is  one  in  Smethport,  which  is  the  private  property  of 
Honorable  A.  B.  Armstrong. 

Lyceums  for  the  literary  improvement  of  youth,  but  participated  in  by  all 
who  are  interested,  are  maintained  during  most  of  the  year  at  Smethport 
and  Port  Allegany,  also  at  De  Golia. 

The  Teachers'  Institutes 

Were  at  first  very  small,  there  being  only  seventeen  teachers  in  attendance 
in  18G8,  twenty-six  in  1869,  increased  to  eighty-six  in  1870,  but  dropped  to 
fifty  in  1871.  By  very  liberal  advertising,  and  great  personal  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  superintendent,  the  attendance  was  augmented  to  ninety-eight 
in  1874,  and  the  institute  of  1876  numbered  one  hundred  members.  The 
last  two  are  the  largest  institutes  ever  held  in  McKean  county.  Formerly 
a  membership  fee  of  seventy-five  cents  was  charged  at  the  institute,  but 
this  has  for  some  time  been  discontinued.  No  contributions  are  called  for 
to  make  up  deficiences,  as  is  often  done  in  other  counties.  If  the  expenses 
exceed  the  amount  which  can  be  drawn  from  the  county  treasury,  the 
superintendent  foots  the  balance  of  the  bill  from  his  own  funds. 

Formerly  the  exercises  were  carried  on  by  a  single  instructor,  and  con- 
sisted chiefly  of  talks  by  him.  Recently  various  new  features  have  been 
introduced  ;  often  two  or  more  instructors  from  abroad  are  obtained ;  in 
addition,  the  county  superintendent  now  always  acts  as  instructor,  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent.  Contests  in  reading  for  a  prize,  discussions,  essays 
by  teachers,  the  query  box,  and  other  exercises  of  an  interesting  character, 
aie  employed  to  draw  out  the  expression  and  develop  the  talAt  of  the 
members,  as  fhr  as  practicable,  and  with  very  happy  results.  These,  as  well 
as  all  otiier  improvements  and  developments  achieved  in  the  educational 
condition  of  our  county,  are  the  fruits  of  experience,  energy,  and  earnest 
work,  applied  to  the  conduct  of  school  affairs,  and  without  a  continuance 
of  these  qualities  in  their  management,  we  cannot  hope  for  an  increase  of 
usefulness  and  progress  in  the  future. 
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MERCER  COUNTY.— J.  M.  Dight. 

No  official  records  of  the  progress  and  various  changes  of  our  schools 
have  been  kept.  This  neglect  has  been  deeply  felt  by  the  compiler  of  this 
short  sketch.  Much  of  the  important  matter,  pertaining  to  the  history  of 
our  schools,  has  passed  into  oblivion,  and  even  the  collecting  and  writing 
of  this  short  sketch,  is  greater  than  any  one  who  has  not  undertaken  a 
similar  task,  can  conceive. 

The  history  of  Mercer  county  schools,  is  commensurate  with  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  county,  in  1800.  Although  at  that  time  there  were  no  school-houses 
in  the  county,  the  education  of  the  children  was  not  entirely  neglected.  At 
that  time,  we  find  in  some  localities,  schools  were  organized  in  families, 
and  teachers  secured  for  seventy-five  cents  or  one  dollar  per  week.  Five 
or  six  3'ears  passed  away  in  this  manner,  when,  in  1805,  two  school-houses 
were  built  in  the  western  part  of  the  county,  one  in  Salem  township,  in 
what  is  now  known  as  the  Fell  settlement,  another  in  the  present  Hickory 
township ;  and  in  the  same  or  following  year,  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
county,  one  was  built  in  the  Henderson  settlement,  in  the  present  Worth 
township ;  also  one  near  that  time  in  Pine  township.  These  were  round 
log  cabins.  For  ceiling,  poles  were  thrown  across  overhead,  and  brush 
placed  on  these  poles  and  covered  with  earth.  Above  this  was  a  clap- 
board roof  held  down  by  weight  poles.  Some  of  the  better  class  of  houses 
had  puncheon  floors,  (the  floors  in  many  of  the  dwelling-houses  were  con- 
structed in  the  same  way,)  others  had  nothing  but  the  green  sward,  as 
nature  left  it.  For  light,  a  log  was  left  out  of  the  building,  and  newspapers 
greased  and  pasted  in  this  opening.  Seats  were  rude  benches  made  of 
split  logs,  and  desks  were  constructed  by  boring  into  the  logs  and  placing 
a  split  piece  of  timber  on  pins  driven  into  these  holes.  The  fire-place  in- 
cluded the  entire  end  of  the  building,  made  of  stone,  mortar,  and  sticks. 
Wood  for  this  huge  fire-place  was  hauled  from  surrounding  forests  by 
neighbors,  who  would  a^  point  a  day,  and  all  turn  out  with  oxen  and  sleds, 
and  thus  the  wood  was  brought  to  the  door,  and  there  cut  in  suitable 
lengths  by  the  larger  boys  in  turn.  It  was  also  the  rule  for  the  larger 
boys  to  build  the  fires  in  turn,  which  required  verj'  early  rising.  The  dis- 
tance to  the  school-house,  from  many  of  their  homes,  was  often  five  or  six 
miles,  and  even  further.  The  time  taught  was  eight  hours  per  day.  Boys 
were  seen  winding  their  way  at  day-break  along  the  trackless  paths,  save 
the  track  of  a  wolf,  or  perchance  that  of  a  passing  bear. 

In  1800,  Mercer  county  was  divided  into  six  to^vnships:  Salem,  Pj-ma- 
tuning,  Neshannock,  Wolf  Creek,  Cool  Spring  and  Sandy  Creek.  After- 
wards, twenty-five  sub-divisions  were  made,  each  independent  in  their  local 
school  affairs,  containing  a  number  of  houses,  ranging  from  three  to  twenty- 
three,  (boroughs  excepted)  Wolf  Creek  the  least,  and  Hickory  the  greatest 
number. 
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In  1800,  Mercer  county  had  a  population  of  about  3,228,  with  a  total  tax 
of  $1,474  84.  In  1876  a  population  of  60,000,  with  a  school  tax  alone  of 
$95,252  14,  and  14,805  children  attending  school.  Under  the  present  sj'S- 
tem,  in  1876,  the  cost  of  educating  one  pupil  was  83  cents  per  month. 
Before  the  "  free  school  system"  the  amount  of  subscription  was  about  50 
cents  per  month  for  one  scholar.  The  houses  were  built  in  a  day.  The  site 
agreed  upon,  the  neighbors  would  collect  on  an  appointed  day,  with  axes 
and  ox  teams,  and  erect  a  rude  structure, considered  "good  enough  to  keep 
school  in." 

The  Teachers. 

No  test  of  scholarship  was  required,  further  than  an  article  of  agreement 
for  parents  to  sign,  was  written  by  the  proposed  teacher,  setting  forth 
his  terms,  and  what  he  proposed  teaching,  and  how  far.  A  teacher  who 
proposed  in  a  winter  school  to  teach  as  far  as  the  "double  rule  of  three," 
now  called  compound  proportion,  was  considered  quite  proficient  in  math- 
ematics. He  who  proposed  to  lead  a  class  through  "  tare  and  tret,"  (custom 
house  business)  was  thought  a  master  mathematician.  This  article  of 
agreement  was  all  the  patrons  had  by  which  to  judge  his  ability. 

Mode  of  Teaching. 

No  blackboards  were  used ;  no  classes  heard,  except  reading  and  spelling. 
Pupils  were  required  to  copy  all  their  examples  in  a  blank-book  prepared 
for  the  purpose,  for  future  reference. 

Punishments. 

But  little  moral  suasion  was  used  in  the  schools.  Corporal  punishment 
was  almost  the  sole  remed}'  for  all  offenses.  One  of  the  favorite  modes  was 
what  was  termed  "  cut  jackets."  This  was  resorted  to  in  case  two  were  to  be 
punished,  each  offender  selected  his  rod,  and,  at  a  given  signal,  they  began  a 
most  furious  attack  upon  each  other,  and  would  continue  in  the  most  brute- 
like and  wicked  manner,  until  often  the  blood  would  trickle  down  on  the 
floor,  and  clothes  were  lacerated  by  the  infuriated  contestants,  and  the  boy 
with  the  most  physical  strength  and  endurance  was  the  env}'  of  the  school,  a 
terror  to  those  who  had  to  "  cut  jackets,"  and  the  boasted  pride  of  his  pa- 
rents. Another  barbarous  mode  of  punishment  was  sometimes  practiced, 
taken,  doubtless,  from  the  old  Indian  mode  of  massacreing  the  whites.  A 
day  was  selected  to  carrj-  the  offender,  on  his  back,  in  a  prescribed  circle, 
around  the  stove,  and  two  or  three  boys  selected  to  stand  in  convenient 
distances  of  the  line,  at  regular  intervals,  with  rod  in  hand,  whose  business 
it  was  to  strike  once  at  the  offender  as  he  was  carried  past.  After  he  was 
carried  a  few  times  around  the  circle,  (according  to  the  nature  of  the  of- 
fense,) he  was  considered  sufficiently  punished,  which  was  often  brutally 
severe.     This  was  termed  "  running  the  gauntlet." 

Study. 

No  systematized  method  of  study  or  recitation  was  observed.     Spelling 
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lessons  vrere  studied  nloud.  At  a  certain  hour  the  teacher  would  announce 
"it  is  time  to  get  3'our  spelling  lesson,"  when  a  scene  of  the  greatest  con- 
fu^iion  ensued,  each  one  spelling  his  lesson  almost  at  the  top  of  his  voice. 
The  only  test  of  good  work  was  a  constant  noise,  this  being  considered  a 
thorough  test  of  a  boy's  attentiveness  while  in  school,  and  an  evidence 
of  good  work.  It  will  be  seen  at  a  glance  that  this  mode  of  study  was 
faulty  in  the  extreme.  It  gave  opportunity  for  every  manner  of  deception 
in  study. 

Books  Used. 

No  uniformity  was  adhered  to  strictly.  The  books,  in  common  use,  were 
the  English  Reader,  the  Introduction,  the  Testament,  the  Western  Calcu- 
lator, Cobb's  Speller,  and  Saturday  they  were  required  to  commit  and 
repeat  a  given  number  of  questions  in  the  shorter  catechism,  as  laid  down 
by  the  "■Westminster  Confession  of  Faith."  If  from  conscientious  scru- 
ples they  refused,  they  were  allowed  to  substitute  one  of  ten  commandments 
instead.  It  was  regarded  as  useless  to  teach  a  female  anything  more  than 
to  read,  write,  and  to  spell;  in  fact,  it  was  thought  b}-  many  imprudent  and 
masculine  for  a  female  to  study  mathematics.  The  strictest  mles  of 
courtesy  were  required  of  all. 

Means  oT  Edueatin^  the  Poor. 

The  assessors  were  required  to  make  a  note  of  those  who  were  too  poor 
to  educate  their  children,  and  report  the  same  to  the  county  commission- 
ers, whose  duty  it  was  to  see  that  books  and  clothing  were  provided,  and 
tuition  paid,  and  that  they  had  the  advantage  of  at  least  three  months' 
scliooliug  in  the  year.  This  act  was  hailed  by  the  people  as  a  decided  ad- 
vautage  over  the  former  system. 

T'he  first  school-houses  in  each  township,  were  as  follows  :  Coolspring, 
th<;  first  built,  was  located  on  the  farm  now  owned  by  Mrs.  Hogue,  in  ISOT. 
T'le  principal  movers  in  this  direction  were  the  Mitchells  and  Arnolds. 
The  first  school  was  opened  in  an  old  block-house  situated  on  the  William 
L.  Muse  place.  Delaware,  first  house  built  in  1807,  near  Salem  church 
fust  teacher,  Samuel  Webster.  Mr.  Webster,  it  is  believed,  organized  the 
Hr.<t  Sabbath  school  in  the  county,  at  this  school-house,  in  1817.  Mr.  Web- 
ster was  a  Connecticut  Yankee,  a  champion  of  temperance,  and  a  radical 
abolitionist ;  he  was  a  good  and  useful  man  in  his  day,  a  very  successful 
teacher.  A  little  later  one  was  built  about  two  and  one  half  miles  east  of 
Salem  Church.  At  this  school  William  and  John  Bigler  attended,  the  former 
of  whom  afterwards  became  Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  latter  Gov- 
ernor of  California. 

The  first  school-house  in  Fairview  was  built  in  1809,  on  land  now  owned 
by  George  McDowell.  First  teacher,  Alexander  Riddle,  who  taught  in  it 
summer  and  winter,  for  two  successive  5'ears.  A  remarkable  circumstance 
for  that  dav.     The  custom  was  to  have  three  months  in  the  winter. 
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Flndley  Township. 

The  first  school-house  was  built,  perhaps,  in  1808,  in  the  Hosack  neigh- 
borliood,  near  what  is  now  known  as  Painter's  Mills. 

French  Creek. 

The  first  school-house  was  built  in  1816.  This  house  was  built  on  a  farm 
now  owned  by  C.  W.  Heydriek,  Esquire,  as  near  as  we  can  leara.  Frst 
teacher,  Joshua  McCracken. 

Green  Town§hip. 

The  first  school-house  was  erected  in  1813,  upon  the  road  leading  from 
Greenville  to  Jamestown,  which  was  the  first  public  road  in  the  township. 

Hempfleld. 

The  first  school-house  was  built  in  1816,  although  schools  were  estab- 
lished prior  to  this.  The  first  was  established  in  an  old  log-cabin  which 
Andrew  Christy  had  built  for  a  dwelling;  but  had  become  unfit  for  that 
purpose.  Alexander  Dumars  was  the  first  teacher.  He  followed  the  pro- 
fession for  several  years. 

Hickory  Township 

Has  already  been  hinted  at  as  having  one  of  the  earliest  schools  in  the 
county,  built  in  1805,  near  where  the  Strawbridge  coal  bank  now  is. 
Among  the  first  teachers  was  Sarah  De  Wolf,  who  afterward  married  Doctor 
Kirkpatrick.  Their  only  son,  Joseph,  at  present  lives  near  the  village  of 
North  Liberty,  and  he  like  his  parents,  gives  evidence  of  his  love  for  our 
schools,  by  his  untiring  efi'orts  for  their  welfare. 

Jackson  Township. 

The  first  school-house  was  built  on  the  farm  that  Mr.  Samuel  Pew  now 
occupies;  however,  it  is  thought  one  was  built  about  that  time  where 
Jackson  Center  now  stands.  The  first  teacher  was  Philo  Dodd,  who  was 
considered  a  good  teacher  in  his  day. 

Jefferson  Township. 

It  is  supposed  the  first  school-house  built  in  this  township,  was  located 
in  the  northern  part  of  it,  and  was  built  in  1821,  although  schools  had 
been  kept  in  an  old  superannuated  log-dwelling,  a  few  j^ears  before  that 
time.     Among  the  early  teachers  were  Rose  and  George  Bagnall. 

Lackwannork. 

The  first  school-house  was  built  in  1823,  on  lands  now  owned  by  Thomas 
Blackstone,  although  schools  were  organized  in  the  township  as  early  as 
1813. 

East  Lacliwannock   . 

Was  stricken  oflF  from  Lackwannock  in  1849;  the  first  school-house  built 
in  this  township  was  supposed  to  be  in  1826. 
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Lake  Township. 

The  first  school-house  was  erected  about  the  year  1811,  on  lands  now 
owned  by  Richard  Lyons.  Among  the  first  teachers  we  find  the  Zahnisers, 
Vorus,  Condils,  and  Barkers. 

Liberty. 

The  first  school-house  was  built  in  this  township  in  about  1807,  on  the 
farm  then  owned  by  John  McKee.  Among  the  early  teachers  we  liiid 
Starret,  "Williams,  and  Riddle. 

MiU  Creek. 

First  house  built  in  1808,  on  lands  owned  by  Mr.  Cristy,  Kerrtown. 
Allen  Dunn  was  the  first  teacher. 

Otter  Creek. 

The  first-school-house  was  built  in  this  township  about  the  time  of  the 
passage  of  the  free  school  law.  This  township  being  small,  thej^  sent  dur- 
ing the  days  of  subscription  schools,  to  surrounding  townships. 

Pine  Township. 

First  house  as  has  been  stated,  was  built  in  180.5,  near  where  the  Center 
church  now  stands.     This  was  one  of  the  first  three  built  in  the  county. 

Pymatuning  Township. 

First  house,  built  in  1814,  situated  on  the  Greenville  and  Orangcville 
road.  Among  the  early  teachers  we  find  the  name  of  Robert  McCord,  an 
Irishman  of  liberal  education  and  a  fair  teacher. 

Salem  Township. 

The  first  school-house  in  the  county  was  built  in  this  township  not  later 
than  1801,  it  ma}'  have  been  earlier  than  this,  perhaps  in  1800.  It  stood 
where  the  Fell  school-house  now  stands.  Of  the  early  teachers,  perhaps 
the  first  in  this  township,  was  an  old  man  by  the  name  of  Jonas  Mc- 
Clelland. James  Dumars,  David  White,  William  Kennedy,  and  John 
Leech,  were  among  the  early  teachers. 

Sandy  Creek  Township. 

The  first  was  erected  as  early  as  1801,  on  lands  owned  by  Hugh  Richison. 
The  first  teacher  was  James  Brush. 

Perry  Township. 

The  first  school-house  built  in  this  township  was  in  182G.  This  town- 
ship was  formerly  included  in  old  Sandy  Creek. 

Deer  Creek  Township. 

This  township  was  also  included  in  old  Sandy  Creek;  its  first  house  was 
built  near  where  Albert  Price  now  lives,  in  about  the  vear  1808. 
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Vernon  Township, 

Also  a  sub-division  of  old  Sandy  Creek,  the  first  school-house  built  within 
its  limits,  was  1807. 

Sandy  l^&Ue  Township. 

The  first  was  built  in  about  180.3,  located  on  the  present  Findly  Mc- 
Closkey  farm.  Among  the  first  teachers  we  find  the  names  of  Allen  Dunn 
and  Samuel  Lowery. 

SItenango  Townsliip. 

First  house  built  in  1811,  on  the  road  leading  from  Sharon  to  New 
Bedford. 

Springfield  Township. 

The  first  school-house  built  in  this  township,  was  in  1808,  on  lands 
owned  by  some  one  of  the  TJbers. 

Sugar  Grove  Township. 

First  house  built  in  1807  on  lands  now  owned  by  David  Luce.  Among 
the  early  teachers  we  find  the  name  of  William  Kennedy  repeated,  who 
died  before  the  close  of  his  second  term  in  this  house. 

West  Salem  Township. 

The  first  school-house  was  erected  by  a  private  individual,  by  the  name 
of  Edward  Johnston,  1809,  on  a  farm  now  owned  by  Deacon  James;  how- 
ever, schools  were  kept  prior  to  this  in  private  houses,  even  as  early 
as  180.3.  Among  the  early  teachers  we  find  the  names  of  John  Spear,  Mr. 
Barnard,  who  afterward  became  a  physician. 

Woolf  Creek  Township. 

First  house  erected  in  1812,  on  the  Joshua  Coleman  farm.  Among  the 
early  teachers,  we  find  the  name  of  Betsy  Gates,  Catharine  Moyne,  Harriet 
Wooden.  One  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  early  teachers  of  this  township 
IS,  they  were  all  females. 

Worth  Township. 

It  is  said  b}^  some,  the  first  school  taught  in  the  countj^,  was  in  the  old 
Amity  church,  which  stood  on  the  line  between  Mercer  and  Yenango  coun- 
ties. However,  the  first  house  built  for  school  purposes  in  this  township, 
was  in  1807,  on  a  farm  owned  at  that  time  by  Daniel  Wolverton.  We 
find  among  the  early  teachers,  the  name  of  Solomon  Sutton,  Mr.  New- 
come,  Samuel  Westlake,  (father  of  Honorable  G.  S.  Westlake.) 

Wilmington  Township. 

This  township  is  a  sub-division  of  Lackwannock.  The  first  school-house 
within  its  limits,  was  built  in  1808,  although  school  was  opened  as  early  as 
1805,  in  an  unfinished  dwelling  belonging  to  Samuel  Weir.  Henry  Garth 
was  about  their  first  teacher. 
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All  the  houses  mentioned  in  the  above  sketches,  were  built  as  described 
in  the  beginning  of  this  sketch.  The  height  of  ceiling  was  generally  about 
six  feet.  A  promiutut  teacher  of  that  day  was  X.  B.  Laird,  a  tall,  slender 
man,  who  suffered  great  inconvenience  from  these  low  ceilings. 

Benefactors  of  Education. 

Among  these,  we  mention  the  name  of  Honorable  M.  C.  Trout,  a  citizen  of 
Hickory  township,  whose  earnest  and  zealous  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  schools 
in  the  county,  and  especially  of  his  own  township,  did  much  toward  rais- 
ing the  standard  of  education  and  making  the  schools  of  his  own  township 
superior  at  that  time  to  an}-  other  in  the  county.  He  was  a  man  of  influ- 
ence, a  man  of  energy,  who  was  always  ready  to  give  his  time  and  means 
when  ever  the  interests  of  the  schools  demanded  it.  This  great  benefactor 
of  the  common  schools,  though  dead,  his- name  is  still  written  on  the  tab- 
lets of  every  grateful  heart. 

We  mention,  also,  the  name  of  Reverend  G.  C.  Vincent,  D.  D.,  a  man 
of  education  and  energy,  as  one  of  the  pioneers  in  this  county.  He  is 
credited  with  first  introducing  uniform  text-books  in  Mercer  county.  :ind 
under  his  leadership  the  first  teachers'  institute  was  held  in  Mercer  eoimty. 
Mr.  D.  Leggett,  then  of  "Warren,  Ohio,  gave  instruction  at  this  institute. 
Reverend  G.  C.  Vincent  is  also  credited  with  having  officiated  largely  in 
establishing  the  graded  school  at  Mercer,  and  others  throughout  the  county. 
He  was  the  founder  of  Westminster  College,  at  which  institution  he  filled 
the  Greek  chair  for  twenty  years.  Resigning  this  position,  he  is  now  presi- 
dent of  Franklin  College,  Ohio.  This  great  benefactor  of  the  educational 
interests  of  this  county,  has  spent  his  energies  from  early  youth  to  life's 
decline  in  the  cause  of  education. 

Among  the  early  teachers  we  would  place  the  name  of  James  Hanivan, 
who  at  that  time,  was  considered  a  master  workman  among  his  compeers, 
and  old  men  point  back  in  a  boastful  spirit  to  the  days  of  Hanivan's  teach- 
ing, and  challenge  comparison  with  the  schools  of  the  present. 

Seminaries. 

There  is  but  one  within  the  limits  of  this  county,  located  at  Jamestown. 
It  was  established  in  1S58  upon  the  stock  plan ;  its  charter  is  very  liberal ; 
persons  of  any  religious  denomination  may  be  elected  trustees  or  ap- 
poinited  professors.  And  no  one  shall  be  refused  admittance  on  accoimt 
of  religious  opinions.  Its  first  professor  was  Isaac  Collins,  assisted  by 
Robert  McKee. 

For  this  valuable  institution  of  learning,  much  credit  is  due  to  Doctor 
Gibson,  through  whose  influence  and  energy  its  charter  was  procured,  and 
who  gave  liberally  of  his  means  to  aid  in  its  erection.  The  number  of 
students  in  attendance  is  from  forty  to  one  hundred  and  thirty. 

Colleges. 

But  one  is  located  within  the  limits  of  this  county,  namely :  "  Thiel  Col- 
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lege  "  is  situated  at  Greenville,  and  is  under  the  supervision  of  the  Evan- 
gelical Lutheran  Church.  It  has  a  very  generous  endowment  fund,  and  is 
under  able  management. 

It  was  named  in  honor  of  A.  L.  Thiel,  who  was  a  member  of  the  Second 
German  Lutheran  Church,  at  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania.  He  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  Reverend  W.  A.  Passavant,  of  Pittsburg,  $5,500,  to  be  used 
for  some  benevolent  purpose,  connected  with  the  cause  of  Christianity. 
This  sum  was  invested  in  property  at  Phillipsburg,  Beaver  county.  The 
property  was  afterwards  sold,  a  charter  procured,  and  steps  taken  towards 
founding  a  college ;  the  place  of  location  restricted  to  within  the  limits 
of  western  Pennsylvania. 

In  18T0,  the  citizens  of  Greenville,  Mercer  county,  offered  as  an  induce- 
ment for  the  location  of  the  college  at  that  place,  seven  acres  of  land  and 
$20,000  in  money. 

This  was  accepted,  and  the  corner-stone  of  Thiel  College  was  laid,  August 
15,  1872.  The  location  is  high  and  healthful  with  beautiful  surroundings. 
This  institution  possesses  a  very  fine  library  of  four  thousand  volumes. 
The  number  of  students  up  to  June,  1877,  nearly  seven  hundred. 

Mr.  Thiel,  shortly  before  his  death,  placed  a  second  large  sum  in  the 
hands  of  trustees,  for  the  benefit  of  Thiel  College.  The  board  has  pur- 
chased the  farm  of  Mr.  S.  Ridgeway,  in  connection  with  the  college. 

SuperintendenU  of  Schools. 

Honorable  J.  C.  Brown,  now  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  Greenville 
Advance^  was  the  pioneer  superintendent  of  schools  in  this  county,  com- 
mencing in  1854.  At  the  end  of  two  years  he  resigned  his  position  and 
was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Everhart. 

At  the  expiration  of  his  time,  C.  G.  Gilfillan  was  elected.  Next  followed 
McCandless,  who  was  succeeded  by  J.  Miller,  who  was  reelected  for  the 
second  term,  but  resigned  at  the  close  of  the  second  year,  and  the  vacancy 
was  filled  by  the  appointment  of  N.  W.  Porter.  At  the  close  of  the  term, 
Ira  Harsh  was  chosen  for  the  next  term,  but  scarce  had  he  finished  the 
work  of  one  year,  until  the  icy  hand  of  death  was  laid  upon  him,  and  he 
went  the  way  of  all  the  earth.  This  again  created  a  vacancy,  which  was 
filled  by  the  reappointment  of  N.  W.  Porter.  At  the  expiration  of  this 
appointment,  N.  W.  Porter  was  elected  for  one  term,  at  the  close  of  which, 
your  humble  servant,  J.  M.  Dight,  was  chosen.  May  4,  1875. 

Early  Educational  Meetings. 

At  a  meeting  of  school  directors  of  the  board  of  Sheakleyi'ille,  they 
passed  resolutions  to  pay  female  teachers  who  were  able  to  teach  as  far  as 
the  "single  i:ule  of  three,"  $1  00  per  week;  others  who  were  not  able  to 
teach  so  far,  seventy  five  cents  per  week. 

An  educational  meeting  was  held  in  Hendersonville,  at  the  time  of  the  pas- 
sage of  the  free  school  school  law,  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  merits 
and  demerits  of  this  act.     The  contest  was  spirited.     The  majority  of  the 
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influential  and  wealthy  citizens  contended  it  was  unwise,  unjust,  and  would  be 
productive  of  great  evil  to  the  country.  They  argued,  to  educate  females, 
made  them  bold,  impudent,  and  masculine.  To  educate  boys  made  them 
idle,  worthless,  fitted  for  rascality,  knaves  of  the  blackest  character,  and  in 
the  end  only  to  swing  upon  the  gallows.  At  the  close  of  the  discussion,  a 
vote  was  taken  for  and  against  the  law;  a  great  majority  voted  against  it. 
And  this,  indeed,  was  the  sentiment  of  the  masses ;  for  similar  meetings 
were  held  in  various  parts  of  the  county,  with  like  results. 

And  thus  Mercer  county,  like  many  others,  "has  come  up  through  trib- 
ulations." But  to-daj'^,  on  the  free  school  system,  the  people  are  one ;  and 
we  claim  it  as  one  of  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  the  boasted  great- 
ness of  this  great  nation. 

In  seventy-two  years  we  have  passed  from  our  four  primitive  log  cabins 
to  our  two  hundred  and  ninety -nine  well  built  school-houses  of  the  present. 
Our  appliances  and  improvements  present  a  wonderful  contrast  between 
these  and  the  days  when  the  Stokelys,  the  Zahnisers,  the  Kecks,  the  Loutz- 
eneisers,  the  McMillans,  the  Hoglands,  the  Findleys,  the  Bentleys,  the 
Budds,  the  Clarks,  the  Roberts,  the  Junkins,  and  hundreds  of  others  used 
to  go  to  school  with  the  alphabet  pasted  upon  a  paddle,  which  each  pupil 
carried  by  a  strfng  attached  to  his  or  her  neck. 

At  that  time,  a  knowledge  of  reading,  writing,  and  the  four  fundamental 
rules  of  arithmetic,  constituted  the  sum  total  of  "  book  learning"  deemed 
necessary  for  the  avocations  of  life.  Geography  and  grammar  belonged 
exclusively  to  the  academies  and  seminaries,  and  these  latter  were  located 
"beyond  the  mountains,"  until  as  late  as  1825.  Now,  when  the  pupil 
leaves  our  common  school,  he  has  the  opportunity  within  our  own  county 
of  continuing  his  march  in  the  flowery  paths  of  literature,  until  he  has 
gained  the  summit  of  the  hill  of  science,  and  takes  his  degree  of  A.  B. 
surrounded  with  all  the  bright  halo  of  honor  of  which  his  ancestors  could 
onl}'  dream. 


MIFFLIN  COUNTY.— W.  C.  Gardner. 

This  county  was  first  settled  about  the  middle  of  the  last  centurj^,  prin 
cipally  by  Scotch-Irish  and  Irish,  and  their  descendants  from  the  mort 
eastern  counties  of  the  State ;  a  class  of  men  who,  whenever  a  sufficient 
number  of  them  were  found  in  a  settlement,  soon  founded  churches  and 
school-houses. 

Mifflin  county  was  formed  September  10, 1789, from  parts  of  Cumberland 
and  Northumberland  counties. 

We  have  no  records  of  schools  previous  to  that  time,  nor  for  some  con- 
siderable time  afterward.  But  schools  there  certainly  were  in  different 
parts  of  the  county.  The  character  of  the  settlers,  and  their  subsequent 
history,  forbid  us  to  think  otherwise,  though  doubtless  they  were  few  and 
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far  between.  Though  the  schools  and  churches  were  closely  associated 
in  the  minds  of  the  people — the  same  house  sometimes  serving  as  both 
church  and  school-house — yet  the  schools  were  not  sectarian  or  paro- 
chial, but  were  free  to  all  who  were  able  and  willing  to  subscribe  and  pay. 
There  was  also  provision  made  for  those  who  were  unable  to  pay.  Thus 
the  foundation  of  the  schools  of  this  county  was  laid  broad  enough  for  all, 
and  the  same  liberal  spirit  continues  to  this  time. 

The  earliest  record  that  I  have  met  with,  is  a  deed  for  a  lot  of  ground  in 
what  was  then  Wa3'ne,  but  now  Oliver  township,  dated  January  25,  1820, 
conveying  the  property  to  the  following  named  persons  and  their  successor, 
as  trustees,  to  be  used  for  a  day  school,  for  singing  school,  and  preaching 
by  any  denomination.  The  house  seems  to  have  been  built  and  occupied, 
previously,  for  these  purposes ;  but  now,  secured  more  permanently.  The 
names  of  the  trustees  are  John  X.  Graham,  John  Horning,  John  Robison, 
John  Oliver,  William  Marsden,  William  Wakefield  and  George  Wakefield. 
This  house,  situated  in  the  eastern  part  of  Oliver  township,  is  the  only  one 
of  which  I  can  find  any  written  record,  previous  to  the  passage  of  the  school 
law  of  1834.  But  from  some  of  the  aged  persons  of  the  county,  whose 
memories  are  good,  I  have  obtained  additional  information.  One  aged 
man  says  he  attended  school  in  Union  township,  about  th'e  j^ear  1801,  he 
thinks,  in  the  first  school-house  built  in  that  township.  The  teacher  was  an 
Irishman  by  the  name  of  Robert  Knox,  a  good  teacher,  who  remained 
teaching  three  or  four  j'ears  in  the  same  house.  His  successors  were,  in 
order,  Samuel  Sample,  William  Kennedy,  and  George  Davis. 

Another  man  says  he  went  to  school  in  a  house  in  Wayne  township,  dur- 
ing about  the  same  time,  and  describes  the  house  as  built  of  unhewn  logs, 
roofed  with  clap-boards ;  the  ground  for  a  floor,  and  windows  made  of 
paper,  fastened  over  an  ajjerture,  made  by  removing  a  log  from  the  side  of 
the  building.  Sometimes,  in  order  to  have  it  more  transparent,  the  paper 
was  greased.  When  this  was  done,  the  mice  often  became  troublesome  by 
gnawing  holes  in  it,  which,  though  it  promoted  ventilation,  added  discom- 
fort on  cold,  windy,  rainj^  days.  Sometimes,  instead  of  building  a  house 
for  school,  some  old  dilapidated  shop  or  old  untenanted  dwelling  was  used 
for  keeping  school  in.  The  furniture  and  apparatus  were  cheap  and  simple. 
Benches  for  seats  were  made  of  slabs  from  the  saw-mill.  Writing  tables 
were  made  of  boards,  fastened  to  the  walls  around  three  sides  of  the  house, 
in  such  a  manner  that  when  the  scholars  were  seated  at  them,  their  faces 
were  towards  the  walls  of  the  house  and  their  backs  towards  the  teacher. 
The  intention,  possibh-,  of  this  arrangement,  was  that  the  master  might  by 
times  approach  unobserved,  and  notice  the  employments  of  the  scholars. 
These  houses  were  heated  bj^  burning  wood  in  a  large  fire-place,  which 
often  extended  across  the  end  of  the  house,  opposite  the  master's  desk. 
Many  children  had  several  miles  to  travel  to  get  to  their  schools  in  those 
days,  and  roads  often  bad,  and  snow  deep.  The  branches  usually  taught 
were  reading,  writing,  and  ciphering.     Many  of  the  teachers  were  well 
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educated.  Surveying  and  English  literature  were  not  strangers  in  those 
schools.  On  inquiring  in  regard  to  the  character  of  the  teachers,  the  most 
common  answer  is,  he  was  a  good  teacher,  but  often  drank  too  much,  then 
was  cross.  Though  not  all  were  so — some  were  entirely  temperate.  One  of 
these,  whose  memory  is  cherished  still  by  the  very  old  people,  was  old 
master  Arnold,  who  taught  (in  what  was  then  Armagh,  but  now  Brown 
township)  for  man}'-  years.  Teachers  were  paid  by  subscription.  Tuition 
was  from  two  to  three  dollars  per  quarter,  while  tliose  who  were  unable  to 
pay,were  allowed  to  attend  school,  and  the  tuition  was  paid  by  the  count}' on 
application  to  the  commissioners.  But  this  was  not  often  done,  as  there 
was  a  supi)osed  humbling  about  it  not  easily  overcome.  Thus  it  was  ob- 
jected to  by  the  ones  it  was  intended  to  benefit. 

Education,  while  it  was  appreciated  highly  by  many,  was  not  by  all.  So 
we  find  the  common  school  law  was  accepted  at  the  proper  time,  but  not 
without  some  opposition.  The  different  districts  accepted  the  law  in  the 
following  order:  Derry,  Wayne,  and  Lewistown,  October  10,  1836;  Deca- 
tur, October  IG;  Oliver,  October  21 ;  Armagh,  October  22;  and  Union,  in 
November.  The  number  of  taxables  at  that  time  in  the  count}',  according 
to  the  first  report  of  schools,  was  two  thousand  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
two,  and  amount  of  State  appropriation  for  the  county  was  $62.5  52.  There 
were  forty-nine  teachers,  and  the  same  number  of  houses  in  the  county. 
F-orty  male,  and  nine  female  teachers. 

Avarage  salaries  of  males  in  the  county  was  $19,  and  for  females  $16 
per  month.  The  number  of  male  scholars  1,262  ;  of  females  1,038  ;  this  does 
not  include  Armagh,  which  was  not  reported.  The  amount  of  tax  voted 
May  2,  1836,  for  the  county  was  $4,308,28.  The  schools  seem  to  have  been 
at  that  time  more  of  county  than  township  schools.  We  have  the  names 
of  some  of  the  directors,  who  first  organized  the  schools  under  the  law 
of  1834.  In  Armagh  we  have  the  names  of  D.  C.  Miller,  James  Alexan- 
der, and  Samuel  Maclay.  In  Decatur,  John  McCauley,  and  J.  H.  Bell.  In 
Lewistown,  William  Culberson.  In  Oliver,  B.  McClellan  and  D.  Zook.  In 
Derry,  George  Da\'is ;  and  in  Union,  Joseph  Hnffley  and  David  Zook.  The 
early  friends  of  the  common  schools  seem  to  have  made  a  judicious  selec- 
tion of  leaders,  in  the  cause  of  education.  Each  of  these  men  were  promi- 
nent in  their  districts.  Their  aim  was  to  make  good  citizens  out  of  the 
youth  of  the  country.  For,  in  the  commencement  of  this  system,  the  pre- 
vailing idea  was  to  teach  obedience,  politeness,  and  patriotism,  with  the 
various  branches  of  book  learning. 

Possibly  these  traits  which  were  prominent  in  these  days  of  school- 
masters and  school-mistresses,  are  too  much  neglected  in  these  later  days, 
when  so  many  ologies  have  gotten  into  the  schools. 

Lrwlatown. 

At  the  time  of  the  introduction  of  the  common  school  system,  and  for 
some  time  afterward,  the  schools  of  Lewistown  were  kept  in  rented  nxims, 
changing  about  from  time  to  time  wherever   a  suitable   room  could  be 
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obtained.  The  first  board  of  directors  under  the  new  system  was  com- 
posed of  Charles  Ritz,  Andrew  Reiser,  and  Abraham  Blymyer.  The  old 
school-houses,  still  standing  were  built  in  1839,  on  lots  14(5  and  147,  given 
for  the  purpose  by  Isaac  Weily,  father  of  Bishop  Weily.  These  houses 
were  for  a  time  unoccupied,  but  are  now  (1877)  being  fitted  up  for  a  select 

school. 

There  were  other  houses  for  schools  in  town.  The  two  highest  grades 
of  the  schools  were  kept  in  a  frame  building  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
street  from  where  the  present  large  union  school  building  is  erected.  There 
were  two  other  brick  houses,  one  on  Logan  street  and  another  on  Elizabeth 
street,  now  unoccupied. 

The  present  building  was  erected  in  1872,  at  a  cost  of  $33,000.  It  is  an 
excellent  building  for  school  purposes,  built  of  brick,  having  two  stories, 
with  six  school-rooms  each,  and  a  basement  story,  in  which  lives  the  family 
who  take  care  of  the  building,  keeping  it  in  order,  together  with  the  yard, 
&c.  All  the  teachers  are  females  since  this  building  has  been  occupied. 
Under  the  superintendence  of  MissMaryMcCord  as  principal,  the  schools 
are  progressing  rapidly,  and  have  attained  an  eflSciency  equal  to  any  in  any 
of  the  neighboring  counties. 

There  is  a  school  for  colored  children  in  the  west  end  of  town.  It 
has  been  in  operation  for  more  than  twenty  3'ears.  At  present  it  has  not 
as  many  pupils  as  it  had  formerly.  The  house  is  not  a  very  comfortable 
one. 

Lewistown  Academy  was  chartered  in  1814.  The  first  directors  were 
Doctor  J.  S.  Woods,  James  Milliken,  and  Francis  McCoy. 

The  old  academy  building  was  not  erected  till  1826-7.  Previous  to  this 
time.  Reverend  James  S.  Woods  taught  a  select  school  in  his  own  private 
house,  from  which  the  school  was  transferred  to  the  session  house  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church.  The  'first  teacher  in  the  academy  building  was  John 
H.  Ilickok.  Then  Doctor  Woods  took  care  of  it  as  its  principal  for  a  time. 
Then  followed  Washington  McCartney,  .  .  Van  Horn,  .  .  .  Beggs, 
and    .    .    .    McKim. 

According  to  the  first  published  report,  that  for  1835-6,  Lewistown  Acad- 
emy had  ninety -two  students — four  preparing  to  teach  in  the  commonschools. 
It  seems  that  it  was  a  requirement  to  have  at  least  two  students  whose  ob- 
ject was  to  teach,  and  whose  tuition  was  free.  Average  tuition  per  j^ear, 
twenty  dollars,  fuel  and  contingencies,  one  dollar  extra.  Buildings  val- 
ued at  $3,000.  In  report  for  1839,  we  find  there  are  four  students  pre- 
paring to  teach,  and  average  tuition  of  students  same  as  in  1835-6.  Twenty- 
five  pupils  being  taught  Latin,  Greek,  mathematics,  and  English  literature. 
Number  of  classes,  five;  expenditures  for  salaries,  $102;  revenue  from 
State,  $400;  property  valued  at  $3,000. 

The  buildings  of  this  institution  were  remodeled  a  few  years  ago,  under 
the  superintendence  of  Professor  Browne,  who  has  been  principal  for  sev- 
eral years  past. 
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The  Apprentices'  Literary  Society  of  Lewistown,  has  been  the  means  of 
great  good  to  many.  It  was  established  in  1843,  H.  J.  Walters  being  the 
first  president.  It  has  a  library  of  about  eight  hundred  volumes.  Some 
eminent  men  have  been  active  members  of  this  institution. 

McVeytown. 

McVeytown  was  chartered  as  a  borough  April  9, 1833.  Previous  to  that 
time  the  schools  were  kept  in  the  old  stone  school-house,  an  octagonal  build- 
ing, called  the  Union  school-house,  a  good  one  for  its  time.  It  was  built 
in  1829,  on  a  lot  purchased  from  Samuel  HoUiday,  for  $159  50.  House 
cost  $310.  D.  Lusk  and  Robert  E.  Wills,  were  the  builders.  The  corpo- 
rate limits  of  the  town  were  enlarged  in  1841,  and  it  was  made  a  separate 
election  district.  Then  it  became  necessary  for  larger  accommodations 
for  schools,  so  that  in  1844,  a  new  and  larger  building  was  erected  on  the 
site  of  the  old  stone-house.  Among  the  directors  of  that  time,  we  find  the 
names  of  Doctor  Ilothrock,  Frank  McCoy,  William  Macklin,  George  A. 
Lyon,  William  Davis,  and  William  Hardy.  A  Mr.  Bogle  was  the  con- 
tractor to  build  the  new  house,  for  the  sum  of  $1800,  receiving  afterwards, 
$200  for  extras,  making  in  all,  $2,000  for  the  building.  Among  the  teachers, 
we  have  the  names  of  William  Jacobs,  who  had  charge  of  the  school  in  the 
year  1844.  He  was  superseded  by  Mr.  Clark,  who  had,  as  a  punishment 
for  bad  behavior  in  school,  the  wearing  home  in  the  evening  of  a  large  tin 
ball  painted  red,  and  attached  by  a  string  to  a  circular  piece  of  tin  also 
painted  red ;  it  was  much  feared  by  the  pupils. 

J.  H.  Vincent  was  teacher  of  this  school  at  one  time.     He  is  now  a  cele- 
brated Sunday  School  worker.     Among  others,  we  have  the  names  of  .    . 
Dawson,  Doctor  Hudson,  in  later  years;  Solomon  Z.  Sharp,  (now  in  Tennes- 
see,) W.  Owen,  J.  R.  Wirt,  E.  Zook,  and  the  present  incumbent,  Adam 
Rupert. 

These  were  principals.  There  are  four  rooms  in  the  house  and  four 
teachers  till  1816,  when  they  were  reduced  to  three.  The  present  assist- 
ants have  been  in  their  places  for  a  number  of  years. 

There  is  also  a  select  school  in  the  borough,  though  it  is  not  permanent, 
but  has  been  in  operation  for  several  years. 

MilrOy. 

Milroy,  though  not  an  incorporated  town,  has  graded  schools,  at  present, 
five  departments.  There  are  two  buildings,  one  a  frame  with  two  rooms, 
the  other  a  brick-house  with  four  rooms.  Onl}'  three,  however,  yet  finished 
for  school  porposes. 

The  brick  building  was  put  up  in  1812.  The  teachers  since  then  have 
been  Mr.  Wagner,  Mr.  Brower,and  the  present  principal,  Mr.  McClenahan. 

KiHhaooqnIllaii  Semlnnry. 

This  institution  was  chartered  in  1854,  and  the  building  erected  the  same 
year,  though  the  school  had  been  in  operation  for  several  years  previous. 
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Miss  Sarah  Black  was  the  first  teacher  of  the  school  that  grew  into  this 
seminary.  She  first  taught  in  a  small  building,  which  was  situated  a  short 
distance  north-west  of  the  present  site.  As  the  school  grew,  a  new  build- 
ing was  erected  on  a  site  at  about  the  same  distance  east  of  the  present 
one,  as  the  first  was  north-west.  The  successive  teachers  were,  after  Miss 
Black,  Mr.  Dobbins,  when  it  was  changed  from  an  exclusively  female,  to 
a  mixed  school,  for  both  sexes.  Then  Mr.  Simon  Mercer  taught  about  the 
years  1853  and  1854.  It  was  he  who  agitated  the  putting  up  of  more  per- 
manent buildings,  and  having  the  schools  chartered,  all  which  was  done 
during  that  time.  Among  the  principals  since  then,  we  have  the  names  of 
Mr.  Nelson,  Mr.  H.  Alexander,  Mr.  Grier,  Mr.  P.  Willard.  During  the 
the  year  1861  the  school  was  suspended,  when  it  was  revived  again,  Mr. 
Solomon  Z.  Sharp  having  purchased  the  property,  and  started  the  school 
with  renewed  energy.  A  new  life  was  infused  into  it.  Since  then  it  has  gone 
on  successfully.  After  Mr.  Sharp  retired  from  it,  Mr.  Martin  Mohler  took 
charge  of  it ;  he  remained  about  four  years,  when  Mr.  J.  M.  Bell,  the  pres- 
ent proprietor,  purchased  the  property.  It  is  now  in  a  flourishing  condi. 
dition,  nine  graduates  having  received  their  degrees  at  the  close  of  last 
session,  June  27,  1877,  three  ladies  and  six  gentlemen. 

The  history  of  the  schools  of  this  county  is  maiked  b}'  steady  progress, 
from  the  primitive  schools  kept  bj'  the  master  in  the  log-cabin  school- 
house,  of  last  century,  till  at  present  we- can  vie  with  any  in  central  Penn- 
sylvania. May  this  progress  continue  till  they  will  be  capable  of  impart- 
ing such  a  training  and  culture  to  everj^  child,  under  their  influence,  as 
shall  fit  them  for  the  eflFective  and  graceful  accomplishments  of  every  duty 
which  it  maj^  be  incumbent  on  them  to  perform. 


MONROE  COUNTY.— B.  F.  Moray. 

Concerning  the  earliest  schools  of  Monroe  county,  no  written  records 
appear  to  exist,  and  all  that  there  is  to  guide  us  in  our  researches  is  what 
our  oldest  citizens  remember.  Although  this  county  was  settled  along  the 
Delaware  river,  at  an  earh'  date,  and  at  Stroudsburg,  and  in  some  of  the 
townships  long  before  the  revolutionary  war,  3'et  no  one  can  fix  the  exact 
date  of  the  building  of  any  school-house  prior  to  the  year  1810.  The 
earliest  school,  of  which  any  one  appears  to  have  any  recollection,  was  the 
one  on  Keever's  Hill,  in  Stroud  township,  on  the  public  road  leading 
from  Stroudsburg  to  the  Wind  Gap,  and  outside  of  the  present  borough 
limits.  The  citizens  instrumental  in  building  this  school-house  were 
Mr.  Daniel  Stroud,  Mr.  John  Stroud,  Mr.  Hollinshead,  and  a  few  others, 
and  it  was  a  log  structure,  built  after  the  model  of  the  log-houses  of 
those  daj'^s.  Only  the  ordinary  English  branches  were  taught,  and  the 
first  teacher  was  a  Mr.  Curtis.     This  school  was  organized  some  time 
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before  the  year  1800,  but  the  exact  date  cannot  be  given.  From  there, 
the  school  was  moved  about  the  year  1800,  to  a  stone-building  in  the 
borou^i^h  of  Stroudsburg,  situated  where  Green  street  now  is,  on  a  lot 
adjoiaing  the  Friends'  meeting-house.  The  first  teachers  in  the  borough 
of  Stroudsburg,  were  Nathaniel  and  Mary  Waters.  Mr.  Gummcre,  brother 
of  the  author  of  Gummere's  Surveying;  his  brother-in-law,  Mr.  McVaugh, 
Doct  )r  Herring,  and  others  were  teachers,  either  in  one  or  the  other  of 
the  above  schools.  At  Hamilton  square,  in  Hamilton  township,  a  school 
was  in  successful  operation,  about  the  j-ear  1800.  It,  too,  was  a  log  struc- 
ture. In  Middle  Smithfield,  about  the  same  time,  a  school  was  organized 
under  the  directions  of  the  Coolbaughs  and  Overfields,  in  an  old  log 
dwelling-house.  Some  of  the  pupils  came  to  these  schools  a  distance  of 
five  miles. 

In  1810,  the  first  school-house  was  built  in  Chestnut  Hill  township,  at 
Pleasant  Talley  church,  and  about  the  same  time,  or  at  most  but  a  few 
years  later,  one  at  Keller's  mills.  The  one  at  Pleasant  valley  was  a  double 
house.  The  teacher  and  famil}'^  lived  in  one  half,  whilst  the  school  was  held 
in  the  other.  The  first  teacher  in  this  house  was  Frederick  Stiner  or 
Sthiuer,  a  native  of  Germany,  who  taught  about  fifteen  years,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Isaac  Grover.  Instruction  was  imparted  in  both  the  English 
and  German  languages.  At  this  time,  there  were  several  schools  within  the 
limits  of  what  is  now  the  borough  of  Stroudsburg,  and  at  this  date,  all  the 
primary  scholars  were  sent  to  female  teachers  to  difi'erent  private  schools, 
in  buildings  rented  by  the  respective  teachers.  In  1816,  the  main  school 
in  Stroudsburg  was  moved  from  the  building  in  Green  street  to  one  on 
Green  street,  on  the  opposite  side  of  Main  street.  Four  hundred  dollars 
were  appropriated  by  the  State,  for  the  building  of  this  house,  which  is  two 
stories  high,  and  was  used  as  a  church  on  Sabbath  by  the  Presbyterian, 
Methodist,  and  Baptist  congregations,  until  they  secured  other  places  of 
worship.  A  mixed  school  was  held  in  this  house,  until  the  Stroudsburg 
academy  was  built,  after  which  time  none  but  female  scholars  were  re- 
ceived, and  it  received  the  name  of  the  "  seminary."  It  is  yet  standing, 
although  old  and  somewhat  dilapidated,  and  has  lately  been  used  for 
private  schools. 

About  fifty-five  or  sixty  j'cars  ago,  the  first  school  was  organized  "in 
Pocono  township,  in  a  spring-house,  situated  in  Tannersville,  near  where 
the  upper  hotel  now  is.  It  was  taught  by  a  Mr.  John  Anglemouyer,  whose 
son  has  been  for  man}-  3-ear9  a  school  director  of  the  township. 

The  first  school  house  was  built  in  Jackson  township,  in  1827,  at  Jack- 
son Corners,  and  in  1829,  another  house  was  built  at  Singerville.  Mr. 
John  P,  Frailey  taught  the  first  school,  and  is  yet  living,  though  about 
ninety  years  of  ago,  and  in  full  possession  of  all  his  faculties.  The  other 
school  was  taught  by  John  Possinger,  and  instruction  was  imparted  in 
both  schools  in  German  and  English. 

The  first  school  in  Ross  township  was  a  German  school,  taught  by  a 
27  School  Report. 
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Mr.  Keener.  In  all,  or  nearly  all,  of  these  early  schools,  instruction  was 
imparted  in  but  few  branches,  and  in  some  cases  it  wjvs  thought  sufficient 
for  the  girls  if  they  learned  to  read.  In  the  western  portion  of  the  county, 
the  schools  were  either  entirely  taught  in  the  German,  or  at  best,  in  Ger- 
man and  English.  The  schools  were  entirely  supported  by  subscription, 
and  but  very  few  poor  scholars  were  returned.  No  schools  were  founded 
b}-  churches,  or  in  the  interest  of  any  denominations.  The  school  term  was 
in  most  cases  but  three  months. 

Prejwnt  Condition  of  Schools. 

Since  1844,  the  growth  of  the  system  in  this  county  has  not  been  as 
great  as  it  should  have  been.  Although  all  of  the  districts  have  accepted 
the  terms  of  the  act  of  Assembh",  establishing  common  schools,  j'et  unless 
the  State  will  give  more  aid  to  the  poorer  districts,  the  results  for  some 
time  to  come,  cannot  be  much  greater.  Some  of  the  districts  had  no 
schools  before  this  period,  but  now  all  the  children  of  the  county  have 
schools.  In  some  distant  localities,  it  is  yet  necessary  for  the  pupils  to 
travel  a  distance  of  from  four  to  five  miles,  owing  to  the  fact  that  in  a  few 
districts  the  people  live  quite  distant  from  one  another.  Although  all  the 
districts  have  not  complied  with  the  terms  of  the  school  law  in  the  past, 
yet  this  j^ear  all  will,  I  believe,  have  five  months  school. 

Academies. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  act,  authorizing  the  building  of  county 
academies,  one  was  built  at  Stroudsburg  for  this  county.  A  dispute,  as 
to  the  part  of  the  town  in  which  the  building  should  be  located,  was  turned 
to  good  advantage.  Some  of  the  citizens  were  in  favor  of  building  the 
academy  on  a  hill  on  the  north  side  of  the  town,  whilst  the  rest  were  in- 
clined to  favor  the  level  tract,  at  the  base  of  the  hill.  A  vote  for  trustees 
was  taken,  each  voter  paying  five  dollars,  and  resulted  in  favor  of  building 
it  on  the  hill,  which  was  then  called  Academy  hill,  and  is  still  called  by 
that  name.  .In  this  way  funds  were  raised  for  furnishing  the  academy. 
Some  of  the  citizens  took  such  a  deep  interest  in  the  success  of  their 
favorite  location,  as  to  pay  the  required  five  dollars  for  such  voters  as  were 
too  poor  to  pay  it  themselves.  The  amount  furnished  by  the  State  was 
$2,000,  with  which  sum  the  building  was  erected.  The  building  is  yet 
standing,  and  is  used  by  the  borough  authorities  for  school  purposes,  and 
is  now  divided  in  four  rooms,  an  additional  room  having  been  made  last 
year.  The  property  remains  in  the  hands  of  the  trustees,  although  efforts 
h:ve  been  made  for  the  transfer  of  the  building  and  lots  to  the  Strouds- 
burg school  district. 

But  one  other  academy  was  ever  built  in  the  county.  In  1854,  Reverend 
^.iv.  Howell,  a  Pre3b3^terian  minister,  came  to  the  Delaware  Water  Gap, 
and  succeeded  in  building  a  church  there.  He  then  conceived  the  idea  of 
erecting  an  academj'  at  that  place,  and  with  his  characteristic  energy,  at 
once  went  to  work,  and  in  1855,  he  opened  school  in  the  finest  school  building 
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ever  built  in  this  county,  and  in  an  excellent  location.  This  school  pros- 
pered under  his  charge  until  18G2,  when,  having  decided  to  enter  the  array, 
he  sold  the  property  to  Mr.  Samuel  Alsop,  author  of  several  mathematical 
works,  and  an  excellent  teacher.  Mr.  Alsop  used  the  building  for  school 
purposes  for  one  half  year,  when  the  Delaware  Water  Gap,  having  become 
noted  as  a  place  of  summer  resort,  he  closed  his  school,  named  the  build- 
ing the  Glen  Wood  house,  and  commenced  to  take  city  guests.  Honorable 
J.  B.  Storm,  for  several  years  county  superintendent  of  this  county,  and 
for  four  years  our  representative  in  Congress,  was  the  assistant  of  Mr. 
Howell  and  Mr.  Alsop. 

In  1870,  an  effort  was  made  by  Mr.  Schoedler,  a  German  Reformed 
clergyman,  to  establish  a  Normal  school  at  Broadheadsville,  this  county, 
for  this  district,  to  be  called  the  Wickersham  German  English  Normal 
School.  Although  the  effort  failed,  yet  Reverend  Schoedler  deserves  much 
credit,  for  through  this  institute  which  he  held  at  that  place  many  of  our 
teachers  improved  themselves,  both  in  general  knowledge  and  in  the  science 
of  teaching.  In  1874,  the  effort  to  build  a  normal  school  was  again  renewed, 
at  Stroudsburg,  and  at  East  Stroudsburg,  but  the  times  being  unfavorable 
it  again  failed.  At  the  present  time  there  are  no  schools  of  a  higher  grade 
in  the  county.  No  colleges,  no  academies;  our  public  schools, and  one  or 
two  private  schools,  are  our  entire  school  facilities. 

The  Superiutendency. 

Under  the  act  requiring  county  superintendents,  the  first  one  chosen  was 
Honorable  Charlton  Burnett,  now  and  for  several  years  State  Senator  from 
this  county.  But  not  having  been  elected  by  a  majority  vote,  Mr.  C.  S. 
Detrich  was  appointed  bj-  Mr.  Curtin,  then  Secretarj-  of  State.  Mr.  Detrich 
served  in  all  eight  and  three  fourth  years,  when,  in  1862,  he  resigned,  and 
Honorable  J.  B.  Storm  was  appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy.  He  served  till 
1869. 

Mr.  R.  W.  Swink  having  been  elected  in  1869,  and  the  election  having 
been  contested,  Mr.  Jere.  Fruttchey  was  appointed  by  State  Superintendent 
Wickersham.  Mr.  Fruttchev  served  six  years,  and  during  his  term  the  salary 
was  fixed  at  $1,000.  In  187o,  Mr.  Morey  was  elected  and  served  till  Septem- 
ber, 1877,  when  he  resigned  to  take  charge  of  the  Stroudsburg  schools,  and 
A.  A.  Dinsmore,  Esquire,  was  appointed  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  to  fill  the  vacancy.  In  this  county  there  now  are  and  always 
have  been  man}-  who  oppose  the  office,  and,  it  is  no  unusual  thing  for  the 
county  superintendent  to  hear  it  said  that  his  office  is  useless  and,  that 
the  money  spent  for  the  salary  of  the  officer  is  money  sfpiandered.  The 
action  of  the  directors  during  Mr.  Detrich's  superintendenc)',  in  fixing  the 
salary  at  $100  dollars,  and  merely  asking  him  to  examine  teachers,  is  con- 
firmation of  the  hostility  to  the  position  at  that  time.  But  it  may  be  said 
that  most  of  those  who  now  oppose  the  office,  are  also  opposed  to  the 
whole  system  of  coininon  schot>ls,  or  are  at  least   in   tavor  of  its  enfoiTe- 
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ment  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  it  comparatively  worthless.  A  curious 
fact  concerning  those  who  have  filled  the  office  in  this  county  is  this,  viz : 
that  all  have  been  appointed  to  the  position  at  first,  save  Mr.  More}-. 

In  1832,  several  of  the  citizens  of  Stroudsburg  and  of  the  immediate 
vicinity,  mostly  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  organized  the  Stroudsburg 
Library  Company,  had  it  incorporated,  and  soon  collected  about  eight 
hundred  volumes,  mostly  histories,  biographies,  and  narratives  of  travel. 
This  library  was  used  by  the  public  for  many  j^ears,  and  supported  by  pri- 
vate subscription.  But  within  the  last  six  or  seven  years  it  has  rarely  been 
opened,  until  last  winter,  when,  through  the  exertions  of  Honorable  J.  B. 
Storm,  Reverend  Mr.  Pitts,  Doctor  Shiill,  B.  F.  Morey,  S.  Frier  and  others, 
the  company  was  reorganized,  new  works  purchased,  and  the  library'-  reop- 
ened, but  not  to  the  general  public,  only  to  stockholders.  Most  of  the 
residents  of  Stroudsburg  are  stockholders,  and  both  young  and  old  have 
an  excellent  opportunity  of  improving  themselves.  With  this  short  sketch 
I  close  my  labors  as  county  superintendent,  and  can  only  hope  that  he  who 
writes  after  me  may  chronicle  greater  progress  than  I  have  done. 


MONTGOMERY  COUNTY.— A.  Rambo. 

It  is  proposed  in  this  report  to  give  the  present  condition  of  the  schools, 
academies,  colleges,  libraries,  and  whatever  else  may  be  deemed  of  interest 
in  relation  to  educational  advantages  in  the  county.  To  give  a  satisfactory 
history  of  the  condition  of  schools  and  of  education,  generally,  extend- 
ing back  any  considerable  length  of  time,  is  a  very  difficult  matter  ;  for  the 
reason  that  facts  cannot  be  recalled,  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  by  those 
who,  on  account  of  age,  would  be  considered  most  able  to  give  correct  infor- 
mation upon  this  subject.  Then,  too,  school  records  seem  not  to  have 
been  preserved  with  proper  care.  The  remembrance  of  what  occurred 
years  ago,  becomes  confused  and  contradictor}^,  as  related  by  different 
individuals.  In  such  cases  it  is  thought  best  to  reject  everything,  but  what 
is  known  to  be  substantially  correct,  or  judged  so  to  be. 

In  1805,  or  thereabouts,  a  certain  John  Bolton  kept  a  school  in  Limerick 
township,  in  which  scholars  were  taught  reading,  writing,  orthography, 
arithmetic,  and  book-keeping.  I  have  in  my  possession  a  book  containing 
the  solution  of  questions  in  Dilworth's  Arithmetic.  This  book  dates  1850. 
That  the  study  of  arithmetic  was  not  carried  to  any  great  extent,  may  be 
judged  from  the  fact,  that  the  father  of  the  young  man  whose  book  has 
just  been  referred  to,  objected  to  his  son  "going  further  than  the  rule  of 
three,  because  anything  heyand  that  would  make  him  good-for-nothing." 
But  there  was  ambition  even  then,  as  now;  the  boy  did  go  farther,  possi- 
bly to  the  end  of  the  book.  The  custom  of  "  setting  down  sums"  was  ad- 
hered to  on  down  to  about  1840,  or  even  later.    The  schools  in  the  county, 
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prior  to  1834,  very  seldom  gave  any  attention  to  grammar,  geography-, 
mensuration,  and  algebra.  The  writing  of  essays  or  compositions  of  an}- 
kind  was  pretty  generally  neglected,  excei)ting  at  a  very  few  places,  in 
different  parts  of  the  county.  These  places,  having  select  or  private  schools 
will  be  mentioned  at  another  place.  In  Perkiomen  township,  an  aged  resi- 
dent says,  '•  when  1  was  a  boy,  sixty  3'ears  ago,  we  didn't  have  school,  some- 
times, for  three  years.  Then  a  stranger  would  come  along  and,  pretending 
to  be  a  school-master,  he  would  start  a  school,  and  teach  the  lowest  branches." 
Upper  and  Lower  Providence,  about  1827,  and  for  several  j-ears  after,  had 
their  schools  open  about  thi'ee  mouths  during  the  year.  This  may  be  said, 
perhaps  in  truth,  of  many  of  the  townships.  The  lowest  branches  only, 
were  taught.  Prior  to  this,  and  back  to  the  earliest  settlements,  the  paro- 
chial schools  were  the  prevailing  system.  Evidence  of  this  system  maj' 
still  be  seen. 

In  many  places  in  the  county,  school-houses  are  seen  close  to  the  churches. 
Some  of  these  are  still  used  for  school  purposes.  Others  are  used  for 
special  purposes  by  the  respective  congregations.  Then,  the  school-master 
resided  in  a  part  of  the  school-house,  or  near  by,  and  in,  addition  to  teach- 
ing, led  the  singing  and  played  the  organ — when  there  was  one — in  divine 
worship. 

Prior  to  1834,  the  following  academies  and  private  schools  were  in  ex- 
istence :  One  at  Lumberville,  (Port  Providence,)  in  Upper  Providence ; 
one  at  Trappe,  iu  Upper  Providence;  one  at  Ilatboro',  in  Moreland  ;  one 
at  Conshohocken ;  one  at  Norristown  ;  one  at  Sumneytown,  in  Marlbor- 
ough. 

As  far  back  as  1815,  the  languages  were  taught  at  Norristown  and  Hat- 
boro'.  In  1831,  Limerick  township  had  four  schools,  it  now  has  fourteen. 
Then,  teachers  were  paid  two  dollars  per  scholar  for  a  term  of  seventy-two 
days.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Upper  Providence,  and,  in  all  probability, 
of  most  of  the  townships  of  the  county. 

Common  School  Law  of  1834. 

It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  state,  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  when  the 
different  townships  accepted  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  1834. 

Whitpain. 

The  school  law  was  put  in  operation,  after  a  meeting  of  the  citizi'us, 
held  May  2^,  183G.  Length  of  term,  it  is  thought,  was  six  months.  Sal- 
ary, twenty  dollars  per  month.  On  the  2d  of  May,  1837,  a  vote  was  hajl 
upon  the  continuing  or  rejecting  of  the  system.  Result,  seventy  for  and 
fifty-nine  against.  May  1,  1838,  a  vote  by  the  people  was  had  to  raise 
$400  additional,  to  keep  the  schools  open  a  longer  time.  There  were  four- 
teen votes  in  favor,  and  fifty -nine  against.  Opposition  on  the  part  of 
some  was  very  bitter.  The  last  election  to  continue  or  reject  the  system 
was  hold  March  10,  1841.  The  result  was  eighty-nine  votes  in  favor  and 
iil'ty-five  against.     This  virtually  vin]vd  the  opposition  to  the  free  schools. 
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The  Ceutral  school  has  been  located  near  the  present  site  for  nearly  one 
hundred  years.  The  Ellis  school  was  first  built  in  1787,  by  the  residents 
of  Whitpain,  Norriton,  and  Plymouth.  Sandy  Hill  school  was  built  in 
1796.  The  old-fashioned  wood-stoves  were  used  to  heat  the  rooms — boys 
cutting  the  wood  at  noon.  This  can  also  be  said  of  very  many,  if  not  of 
all,  the  townships.  These  old  wood-stoves  have  entirely  disappeared. 
There  may  be  two  or  three  yet  in  use.  Improved  coal-stoves,  morning- 
glor}',  base-burner,  anti-clinker,  &c.,  and  regular  patent  heaters  have  taken 
their  place.  In  this  township,  schools  were  kept  open  eight  or  ten  months, 
according  to  the  popularity  of  the  teacher.  It  is  said  that  mensuration 
and  surveying,  along  with  the  lower  branches,  were  taught;  but  at  what 
date  does  not  appear.  The  first  school-master  who  resided  in  the  district, 
was  the  Reverend  John  Philip  Boehm,  who  came  to  this  country  in  1720, 
from  Worms,  in  Germany.  A  parochial  school  was  taught  in  the  school- 
house,  at  Boehm's  church,  about  1776,  by  Nicholas  Korndoffer. 

Frederick. 

The  first  board  of  directors,  in  this  township,  was  organized  on  the  18th 
of  June,  1853.  The  length  of  term  was  three  months ;  salary,  $18  89.  At 
that  time  there  were  four  schools,  now  there  are  ten. 

Moreland. 

The  free  school  system,  in  this  township,  went  into  operation  in  1845; 
two  directors  opposing.  Next  year  an  attempt  was  made  to  elect  directors 
opposed  to  the  free  schools,  but  failed.  Previous  to  the  free  schools,  in- 
struction was  given  only  in  the  lower  branches. 

Marlborough. 

This  township  accepted  the  act  in  1838,  built  school-houses  and  put  the 
system  in  operation,  and  so  continued  up  to  1842.  The  opposition  then 
became  so  bitter,  that  the  free  schools  were  discontinued  during  1842,  and 
the  subscription  schools  substituted.  At  this,  great  dissatisfaction  was 
manifested,  as  teachers  had  not  a  suflScient  number  of  scholars  to  enable 
them  to  continue  the  schools  during  the  term.  Before  the  close  of  1842, 
most  of  the  opposition  ceased,  and  the  district  was  almost  unanimous  in 
its  re-acceptance.  Previous  to  the  acceptance,  schools  were  kept  open  five 
months.  Beading,  writing,  orthograph}-,  and  arithmetic  were  taught,  and 
that  very  imperfectly. 

Upper  Providence. 

This  township  accepted  the  act  about  1844.  Prior  to  1834,  in  most  of 
the  schools,  the  only  branches  taught  were  orthography,  reading,  and 
arithmetic.  At  a  later  date,  in  a  few  schools,  attention  was  given  to  gram- 
mar and  geography;  at  one,  mensuration,  algebra,  and  surve3nng.  Salary, 
at  that  time,  previous  to  the  acceptance,  was  from  sixty  to  seventy  dollars 
for  a  term  of  thirteen  weeks. 
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Limerick. 

This  township  accepted  the  act  a  few  years  later  than  Upper  Providence. 
The  primary  branches  only  were  taught.  Terra  and  pay  about  the  same 
as  township  above  named.  About  1820,  one  school  afforded  its  scholars 
the  opportunity  to  study  geography,  grammar,  mensuration,  and  surveying. 

IVew  Hanover. 

Common  schools  here  went  into  operation  in  1852.  Some  of  the  schools, 
previously  afforded  their  scholars  the  opportunity  to  study  grammar  and 
geography.  In  1755,  an  English  school  was  founded  at  Swamp,  and 
scholars  from  surrounding  country  flocked  to  it  to  secure  an  English  edu- 
cation. 

Pottsgrove. 

In  early  times  the  best  schools  were  in  Pottstown,  Grosstown,  and  at 
Crooked  Hill. 

Worcester. 

In  1851,  the  ^rst  public  school  was  opened,  and  that  under  protest,  by 
a  board  of  directors  appointed  by  the  court,  the  elected  directors  refusing 
to  act.  About  this  time,  a  certain  individual  interested  himself  iu  behalf 
of  the  good  people  of  this  and  other  townships,  including  Perkiomen  and 
Towamencin,  promising,  if  they  would  make  up  $300,  he  would  go  to  Har- 
risburg,  and  use  his  influence  to  have  a  special  law  passed,  exempting  these 
townships  from  the  operations  of  the  common  school  act.  The  money  was 
raised,  and  the  agent  started  on  his  mission.  The  $300  failed  to  pass  the 
desired  exempting  act.  More  money  was  demanded  b}'  the  agent,  but  it  was 
confidently  surmised  that  the  money  already  furnished  was  spent  in  a 
manner  in  nowise  calculated  to  pass  exempting  acts.  No  more  money  was 
sent.  About  the  same  time,  there  was  another  individual,  of  quite  a  dif- 
ferent character,  one  of  the  heaviest  tax-payers,  having  no  children  to  send 
to  school,  worked  zealouslj'  in  persuading  the  people  to  accept  the  act  in 
good  faith.  Opposition  now  began  to  grow  fainter,  as  the  advantages  of 
the  law  became  more  manifest,  until  opposition  entirely  ceased,  and  now 
there  are  no  districts  more  in  love  with  the  free  schools,  than  these  same 
townships.  It  might  be  mentioned,  yet,  that  a  short  time  after  the  passage 
of  the  free  school  act,  a  legislator,  happening  at  a  public  meeting  in  one  of 
the  above  townships,  was  so  set  upon  by  the  people,  with  such  abusive  lan- 
guage and  violent  threats,  that  he  beat  a  hasty  retreat;  aud  all  this 
because  he  voted  for  the  passage  of  the  act.  Business  men,  too,  were 
threatened  with  the  loss  of  patronage,  if  the}'  would  not  oppose  the  free 
schools.  But  all  this  has  changed,  and  scarcol}'^  a  spark  of  opposition 
remains,  excepting  here  and  there,  as  self-interest  or  other  like  motives 
may  urge.  Salary,  first  few  j'cars,  was  twenty  dollars  per  month,  of  twent}-- 
six  days.  Previous  to  this,  each  scholar  paid  two  dollars  for  seventy-two 
days. 
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iMontgomery. 

The  common  schools,  in  this  township,  went  into  operation  about  1840; 
whetlicf  with  or  without  opposition,  does  not  appear. 

Cheltenham. 

This  township  accepted  the  act  March  IG,  1838,  by  a  vote  of  fifty-six  to 
forty.  In  the  beginning,  $450  were  raised  by  tax  to  keep  the  schools  open 
a  part  of  the  j'^ear  onl}',  to  introduce  the  sj'stem.  A  part  was  paid  by  sub- 
scription. Up  to  1842,  there  was  but  one  school-house  in  the  township. 
At  this  time  $690  were  appropriated  to  build  two  new  houses  and  repair 
the  old  one.  Here,  again,  resort  was  had  to  subscription.  Manj'  children 
of  this  township  were  sent  across  the  lines,  to  Springfield  and  Philadelphia 
schools,  there  being  four  schools  quite  convenient.  They  also  sent  a  goodly- 
number  to  a  Friends'  school,  in  Abington,  which,  at  that  time,  was  con- 
sidered quite  a  good  school.  The  branches  then  taught  in  the  common 
schools  were  only  the  ordinary'  or  lower  ouss.  There  were  then  two  schools 
kept  in  private  families  part  of  the  time. 

Franconia.  * 

Here  the  act  went  into  operation  in  1851.  Previous  to  the  free  schools, 
the  schools  were  kept  open  sevent^'-two  days  each  3'ear.  The  better  quali- 
fied teachers  kept  them  open  five  months. 

Lower  Merion. 

This  township  was  early  and  earnestly  engaged  in  the  effort  to  establish 
common  schools,  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  common 
school  act.  On  the  10th  of  August,  1835,  it  was  recommended  by  the 
proper  authorities  that  $2,675  be  raised  by  tax  for  the  support  of  the  schools. 
This  was  approved  by  a  vote  of  the  citizens  ;  the  school  fund  then  was 
$3,136  72.  All  necessar}'  arrangements  were  then  made  bj^  the  directors 
to  open  the  schools,  which  was  done,  November  16,  1835.  From  the  be- 
ginning, Lower  Merion  has  supplied  her  schools  with  books,  paper,  and 
all  else  nesessary  for  the  advancement  of  the  scholars  in  their  A'aried  studies. 
Under  the  old  system,  the  schools  were  kept  open  the  greater  part  of  the 
year,  and  with  the  usual  branches  of  a  good  English  education. 

Upper  Hanover. 

Here,  as  probably  in  nearly  all  the  townships,  or  territory  now  included 
within  the  limits  of  Montgomery  county,  the  parochial  system  was  the  pre- 
vailing order.  Lutherans,  German  Reformed,  Mennonites,  and  Schwenck- 
feldians,  had  their  several  schools.  The  Catholics  had  a  school  across  the 
line,  in  Berks,  and,  like  the  Protestants,  sent  their  children  to  their  own 
school. 

The  school-house  in  the  south-western  part  of  the  township,  was  built 
on  land  presented  bj-  a  Mr.  Smith.  The  deed  reading  after  this  manner: 
'•for  the  use  of  such  Lutherans  and  Calvinists  as  live  in  the  vicinity  and 
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townships  of  Upper  Hanover,  Marlborough,  and  Frederick."  Tlie  first 
English  school  was  established  in  the  spring  of  1835,  in  an  old  carpenter 
shop.  The  following  year  it  was  taken  into  a  new  house  erected  for  that 
purpose.  In  this  township,  as  in  others,  the  teacher  served  in  the  capacity, 
also,  of  organist.  Mention  of  one  school  may  be  here  made,  which  may 
serve  as  a  picture  of  others  in  other  townships.  The  house  is  located  at 
what  is  known  as  the  Six-Cornered  church.  Then,  as  now,  teachers  some- 
times left  their  profession  for  other  and  more  remunerative  callings.  One 
of  the  earliest  who  "kept  school"  at  this  place,  was  a  certain  Domine 
Lange,  a  German,  who,  it  is  said,  left  teaching  and  sought  to  clear  the 
brain  of  his  fellow-citizens  by  vending  the  famous  '•  Schneeberger  Schnupf- 
Tuback."  llis  successor,  a  Mr.  Beysher,  held  the  position  of  teacher  and 
organist  forty-two  years.  Scholars,  to  the  number  of  eighty  coming,  some 
of  them,  a  distance  of  five  miles.  It  is  reported,  that  scholars  would 
arrive  in  the  morning,  before  dawn.  Five  recitations  were  given  each  pu- 
pil. Text  books  were,  "  Das  A,  B,  C,  Buck  ,-•'  "  Der  Psalter;'' ''  Das  Neue 
Testament;''  and  at  a  later  period,  it  is  said,  perhaps  in  sport,  but  more 
likely  in  truth,  "Z)er  Bauern  Freund,"  a  German  newspaper  of  much  in- 
fluence. This  faithful  laborer  closed  his  earthly  career  in  his  seventy-ninth 
year,  ''coming  to  his  grave  in  full  age,  like  as  a  shock  of  com  cometh  in 
his  season." 

To  name  separately,  every  township  in  the  county,  and  particularize, 
according  to  the  foregoing,  would  make  the  report  too  length^-.  Some  of 
the  matter  in  hand  is  conflicting  as  to  fact  and  date.  A  good  deal,  too, 
that  transpired  in  the  far  past  had  better  be  left  to  rest  in  quiet,  as  not  sub- 
serving any  good  purpose.  Whatever  was  urged  in  opposition  then, 
doubtless,  was  so  done  with  pure  convictions  of  duty  and  right.  A  few 
thoughts  and  references  in  a  general  way  may  be  allowed.  That  the  oppo- 
sition, at  first,  to  the  acceptance  of  the  act  was  strong,  is  evident,  from  the 
fact  that,  in  joint  convention  with  the  county  commissioners,  at  Norris- 
town,  all,  but  one,  were  opposed  to  the  system ;  twenty-seven  of  the  thir- 
ty-two districts  being  represented.  But  as  men  began  to  discuss  the 
matter,  and  look  more  closely  into  the  advantages  of  a  free  school  sys- 
tem, the  objections,  one  by  one,  yielded  to  a  better  sentiment.  And  now, 
that  one  delegate,  who,  among  the  twenty-seven,  stood  alone  in  favor  of 
the  law,  says,  ''it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  have  witnessed  the  change  in 
sentiment  that  has  been  efi^ected,  and  to  see  the  attention  that  is  now  given 
to  education  in  all  the  districts  of  the  county." 

Lrgacip><  and  Beqaest-i. 

In  the  year  1810,  Jacob  Jones,  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  by 
his  last  will  and  testament,  devised  a  certain  tract  of  land,  situated  in 
Lower  Merion  township,  to  trustees  therein  named,  together  with  a  sura  ot 
money,  (which  was  added  to  by  other  bequests.)  for  the  erection  of  suit- 
:ibU'  buildings,  and  "to  be  applied  to  the  hiring  or  employing  a  tutor  or 
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tutors,  aud  the  support  of  a  school  or  schools,  for  the  free  education  and 
instruction  of  as  many  poor  and  orphan  children  of  both  sexes,  living  in  the 
township,  as  the  issue  and  profits  of  said  sum  would  allow."  The  trustees 
erected  a  very  large  building  in  1812.  This  was  opened  as  a  boarding  and 
day  school  in  1813.  The  boarding  feature  was  soon  abandoned.  The  day 
school  was  continued  ;  being  styled  "  The  Lower  Merion  Benevolent  Insti- 
tution." In  1836,  the  school  was  merged  into,  and  called  a  free  school ; 
and  has  been,  virtually,  such  ever  since ;  being  controlled  by  trustees  in 
accordance  with  the  requirements  of  said  bequest.  It  is  now  called  "The 
Lower  Merion  Academy." 

The  school  at  Barren  Uill,  "Whitemarsh  township,  was  founded  about 
1T60.  The  earliest  minute  in  regard  to  it  is  found  in  the  Church  records 
of  that  place  ;  it  is  as  follows  :  "  Some  German  families,  living  in  White- 
marsh  township,  destitute  of  schools  and  divine  worship,  joined  and  agreed 
to  erect  a  school-house  in  a  place  called  Barren  IIlll."  Reverend  Henry 
Muhlenberg  of  Providence  (Upper,)  gave  recommendatory'  letters  to  a  Mr. 
Sel}',  as  a  suitable  teacher.  lie  came  to  the  place  and  helped  to  build  the 
house.  It  was  done  by  voluntary  contributions  and  gratuitous  labor.  This 
served  as  a  school-house  and  a  church.  After  the  accepting  of  the  common 
school  act,  the  township  took  the  property'  for  public  school  purposes. 
On  the  site  of  the  old  building,  there  now  stands  a  large  and  first-class 
S'-hool-house. 

Thomas  Griffin,  of  Warrington  township,  Bucks  count}^,  by  will  be- 
queathed, 1761,  two  lots  of  groimd  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  the  rentals, 
or  whatever  therefrom  accruing,  to  be  used  in  "supporting  and  maintain- 
ing a  free  school  forever,  on  a  lot  of  ground,  already  purchased,  situated 
in  Montgomery  township,  whereon  there  is  already  a  good  stone  school- 
house  erected."  This  was  twentj'^-three  years  before  Montgomery  county 
was  formed.  In  process  of  time  these  lots  were  sold.  The  amount  real- 
ized, as  indicated  by  the  records,  seems  to  have  been  £953  Ins.  The 
principal,  at  present,  appears  to  be  about  $2,600. 

By  the  will  of  Milcali  Martha  Moore,  the  sum  of  $800  was  left  intrusted 
for  the  "schooling  of  poor  young  women  of  Gwynedd  and  Montgomery 
townships,  who  intend  to  teach."  The  executors  appointed  trustees  to 
manage  this  bequest.  As  vacancies  .occur,  their  places  are  filled  by  the 
court  appointing  successors.  The  income  was  not  used  for  some  time,  and 
now  the  available  funds  are  about  $1,600. 

Jonathan  Morris  died  in  1772,  leaving  a  large  estate  in  Whitemarsh 
township.  A  paper  was  found  in  his  desk,  evidently  designed  as  a  will, 
but  unexecuted.  In  this  paper  he  devised,  or  intended  to  devise,  land  and 
money  for  the  erection  and  support  of  a  school.  His  son,  and  heir-at-law, 
Samuel  Morris,  in  order  to  fulfill  or  carry  out  his  father's  intentions,  exe- 
cuted a  deed  to  trustees,  January  13,  1773,  for  one  hundred  and  ten  perches 
of  land  in  Whitemarsh  township,  and  gave  £500  in  money,  to  erect  a 
building  thereon,  in  which  to  keep  and  maintain  a  Protestant  school,  for 
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the  benefit  of  all  contributing  to  its  support,  and  living  within  one-and-a- 
half  miles  of  the  building.  Contributors  were  to  elect  trustees  as  vacan- 
cies occurred.  This  one-and-a-half  mile  radius  took  in  a  small  i:»oi'tion  of 
Springfield  and  Upper  Dublin  townships.  This  school  was  continued  up 
to  1867,  when  it  was  closed,  and  the  building  turned  into  a  Lyceum  hall. 
The  township  erected  a  commodious  building,  near  by,  for  school  pur- 
poses. The  meeting-house  at  Plymouth,  built  prior  to  1720,  had  a  school 
in  connection  from  the  first.  Until  some  time  after  the  year  1704,  it  was 
the  only  school  in  Plymouth  township.  An  aged  Friend  says,  pupils  came 
to  it,  for  miles  around,  on  horses,  for  the  comfort  of  which  a  log-stable 
was  built  in  the  meeting  yard. 

In  1795,  Friends'  yearly  meeting,  at  Philadelphia,  recommended  that 
Friends  make  testamentary  provision  for  the  support  of  schools.  This 
recommendation  was,  seemingly,  pretty  generally  heeded,  and  some  schools, 
as  Abington,  was  largely  endowed.  Plymouth  school  had  two  legacies. 
In  1812,  Joseph  Williams  left  £200,  as  a  fund  to  support  free  schools  for 
children  of  parents  in  "necessitous  circumstances."  The  following  year, 
JacobJones  left  £100,  for  a  like  purpose.  The  school,  however,  never  be- 
came free,  a  small  charge  alwaj's  having  been  made  for  tuition.  The  funds 
arising  from  above  bequests,  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Meeting,  amount  to 
$1,G00.  Robert  Toller,  of  Uatboro,  Moreland  township,  by  bequest,  left 
property  and  money  for  the  establishing  and  conducting  a  school  of  high 
order,  with  certain  privileges  to  the  people  of  the  immediate  neighborhood. 
The  building,  61x42  feet,  two-stories,  was  buiit  at  an  expense  of  over 
$11,000.  In  addition  to  this,  there  is,  on  the  same  lot,  seven  acres,  a  large 
dwelling-house.  The  annual  income  is,  probably,  not  quite  $300.  The 
exact  statistics,  in  relation  to  this  bequest,  are  not  easily  obtained.  The 
academy  was  built  in  1811-12.  A  bequest  in  Upper  Merion  was  given  by 
some  one  for  educational  purposes.  At  the  present  writing,  it  is  impossi- 
ble, for  the  want  of  statistics,  to  say  anything  about  it. 

Private  Schools  Abandoned. 

Two  private  schools,  in  Whitemarsh,  were  in  operation  ten  or  twelve 
years.  They  were  abandoned  about  ten  years  ago.  One  at  Kulpsville  had 
an  existence  for  about  ten  j-ears.  It  has  been  closed  five  or  six  3'ears,  A 
boarding  school,  at  Plymouth  Meeting,  was  in  successful  operation  for 
about  thirty-seven  years.  It  has  been  abandoned  now  about  thirt3'  3-ears. 
An  academy  was  built  at  Sumneytown,  (Marlborough)  by  the  citizens. 
After  its  erection,  there  was  an  annual  State  appropriation  of  $250.  The 
requirements  were,  that  the  teacher  in  charge  be  competent  to  give  thor- 
ough instruction,  not  only  in  the  common  branches,  but  also  in  the  higher 
English  branches,  Latin  and  Greek.  The  histor}'  here  is  not  perfect.  It 
has  ceased  to  be  a  school  of  that  grade,  if  it  ever  did  come  up  to  the  re- 
quirements. The  public  schools,  two  in  number,  are  now  held  in  it,  during 
five  months.     The  other  part  of  the  year  it   is  used  as  a  select  school. 
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Frederick  Institute,  in  Frederick  township,  was  established  about  1854. 
The  success  of  the  school,  induced  a  compau}'^  of  leading  men  to  erect  a 
more  commodious  building,  the  cost  being  about  $5,000.  For  several  years 
it  was  in  a  prosperous  condition.  In  1870,  it  ceased  to  exist.  A  private 
school  was  started  in  Coushohocken  in  1828.  It  was  called  a  good  school. 
Ceased  to  exist  about  1856. 

Colleges,  Academieti,  and  Select  Schools. 

Montgomery  is  rich  in  the  number  and  in  the  character  of  her  higher 
schools,  scattered,  as  they  are,  all  over  the  county.  First  may  be  men- 
tioned, although  not  in  our  own  immediate  jurisdiction,  yet  in  the  county, 
the  two  well  established  schools  in  Norristown,  one  for  young  men,  the 
other  for  j'ouug  ladies.  Two  similar  schools  may  be  mentioned  in  Potts- 
town;  two  colleges  in  Upper  Providence;  a  seminary  near  Overbrook,  in 
Lower  Merion;  academies,  one  in  each  place,  in  North  Wales,  Hatboro', 
Ambler,  Chelton  Hills,  Shoemakertown,  or  near  it,  and  at  Trappe.  Tlieu 
there  are  on  the  north,  south,  and  east  of  the  county,  just  across  the  line, 
and  easy  of  access  by  railroad  from  all  parts  of  the  county,  several  excel- 
lent academies,  and  three  large  and  well-established  colleges. 

Libraries. 

Location.  Established.      Vols. 

West  Coushohocken, 1868,  1,503 

King  of  Prussia, 1852,  2,000 

Blue  Bell, I81T,  .2,000 

Pottstown,  Cottage  Seminary, —  500 

Pottstown,  Hill  Seminary, —  4,000 

Pottstown,  Iligh  School, —  700 

Coushohocken,  High  School, —  635 

Coushohocken,  Parochial  School, —  700 

Collegeville,  Pennsj-lvania  Female  College, 1851,  1,500 

Freeland,  Ursinus  College, 1870,  1,200 

Lower  Merion,  Academy, 1842,  1 ,500 

Whitemarsh,  Barren  Hill, 1867,  1,200 

Upper  Hanover,  Perkiomen  Seminary, 1876,  500 

Bryn  Mawr,  Public  Schools, 1876,  107 

Overbrook,  Academ}-, 14,000 

Hatboro',  Union, 1775,  8,004 

Trappe,  Washington  Hall  Collegiate  Institute, 1856,  1,420 

Lower  Salford,  Abm.  H.  Cassel's,  .  .    .    .    •. 1827,  10,500 

To  the  above  may  be  added  the  thousands  of  volumes  in  the  different 
Sunday  schools  throughout  the  count}'.  These  are  so  generally  established 
that  eveiy  child  in  the  count}'  has  access  to  some  one  or  other  of  them.  The 
second  largest  librar}'^  in  the  county  is  owned  by  Abraham  H.  Cassel.  Be- 
sides the  ten  thousand  five  hundred  volumes,  he  has  ten  thousand  pamph- 
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lets,  newspapers  from  different  countries,  and  letters  of  private  correspond- 
ents, and  ancient  records. 

There  are  other  libraries,  the  statistics  of  which  the  writer  hereof  failed 
to  receive.  It  may  be  remarked,  en  passant,  that  some  of  our  teachers  are 
members  of  the  Mercantile  Library  of  Philadelphia. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  the  general  reader  to  give  an  extended  histoiy 
of  the  Uatboro'  and  Cassel  libraries.  The  latter  i-^,  in  all  probability,  the 
most  valuable  library  in  the  county,  on  account  of  its  many  very  rare 
works.  Mr.  Cassel  has  spent  much  time,  money,  and  labor  in  collecting 
books.  He,  at  different  times,  traveled  hundreds  of  miles  to  obtain  a 
single  book ;  his  correspondence  extends  over  the  United  States,  Canada, 
England,  Germany,  and  other  European  countries.  We  will  not  here  at- 
tempt an  enumeration  of  the  many  rare  works  in  this  library.  Do  as  we 
did — go  and  see;  "it  will  pa}-,"  even  if  you  travel  himdreds  of  miles. 
Mr.  Cassel  is  a  gentleman  and  a  christian ;  and  takes  delight  in  paying 
respectful  attention  to  all  who  come  to  see  his  great  library. 

A  few  words  on  the  Hatboro'  library  and  its  legacies.  The  first  sub- 
scription was  £44  Ts.  This  was  sent  to  London  for  the  purchase  of  books. 
In  1783.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Ferguson  made  the  library  a  present  of  fifty 
volumes,  valued  at  £18  lis  6d,  The  company  was  incorporated  in  1789, 
by  act  of  Assembly,  and  a  great  seal  was  bought  at  a  cost  £3  3s  9d. 
Nathan  Holt,  of  Horsham  township,  by  his  last  will  devised  $3,000  to  the 
library  company,  to  purchase  an  acre  of  ground  and  build  thereon,  a  suita- 
ble library  house;  $2,000  to  be  secured  in  a  permanent  fund;  the  interest 
of  whixih  is  to  be  used  in  the  purchase  of  books.  The  residue  of  his  estate, 
after  several  other  legacies,  he  likewise  left  to  the  company-  for  the  pur- 
chase of  books;  which  residue  am<nmted  to  $713  63.  The  whole  cost  of 
lot  and  house  was  $4,160  40.  Legacies,  gifts,  and  donations  in  money  and 
books  were  made  at  different  times  by  twenty-seven  different  individuals. 
The  Hatboro'  library  is  a  lasting  monument  to  its  founders,  as  well  as  to 
those  who  continue  it  in  successful  operation. 

The  Press. 

That  powerful  educator,  the  press,  has  a  strong  liold  on  the  sympathies 
of  the  people,  and  reaches  where,  and  in  a  manner,  that  no  other  educa- 
tional influences  can.  Montgomery  publishes  twenty-one  weeklies  and 
four  dailies. 

Parochial  Schools. 

The  Friends  have  schools  in  the  following  townships  :  one  in  Horsham  ; 
one  in  Gwynedd  ;  one  in  Abington,  and  one  in  Plymouth.  The  Episcopa- 
lians have  one  in  Whitemarsh.    The  Catholics  have  one  in  Conshohocken. 

There  may  be,  and  doubtless  are,  errors  in  the  above  history.  In  view 
of  this,  all  who  are  able  to  make  corrections  and  give  additional  matter, 
historically,  of  the  schools,  are  earnestly  requested  to  correspond  with  the 
superintendent. 
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Conclusion. 

In  the  report  of  1864,  we  read,  "much  of  the  furniture  is  not  suita- 
ble." At  that  time  there  may  have  been  three  houses  furnished  with  iron 
frame  desks — certainly  not  five.  Now  there  are  127.  Then  there  were, 
not  including  Norristown,  perhaps  not  more  than  five  or  six  houses  that 
now  would  be  called  first  class.  Now  there  are  49  ;  miiny  of  these  being 
magnificent  buildugs.  Then  there  were  258^  schools  ;  56  being  graded, 
including  those  in  Norristown;  average  term  7.34  months  ;  average  salary 
for  m;ile  teachers,  $28  40  ;  for  female,  $22  61  ;  number  of  male  teachers 
196;  female,  74.  Now  there  are  326  schools  ;  105,  not  including  Norris- 
town, being  graded ;  average  length  of  term.  7.66  months  ;  average  salary 
for  males,  $44  66;  for  females,  $38  06;  number  of  male  teachers  185, 
females,  146, 

New  Houses. 

Frederick,  Green  Lane, Hatfield,  Lansdale,  Limerick,  Marlborough,  Lower 
Merion,  Montgomerj'^,  Pottsgrove,  Lower  Salford,  Worcester,  and  Towa- 
mencin,  each  built,  during  the  year,  one  good  and  substantial  house,  at  a 
cost  varying  from  $800  up  to  $1,800.  Those  in  Lansdale,  Montgomerj-, 
and  Green  Lane,  are  two-story  buildings.  All  these  buildings,  excepting 
those  in  Worcester  and  Marlborough,  are  furnished  with  best  iron-frame 
desks.  In  addition  to  these,  Abington supplied  two;  Upper  Merion, North 
Wales,  and  Lower  Providence,  each  one,  with  best  iron-frame  desks. 
Comfort,  with  neatness  of  school-room,  and  all  in  relation  thereto,  is  claim- 
ing more  and  more,  each  3'car,  the  attention  of  teachers  and  directors.  A 
very  great  improvement  has  been  effected,  in  this  respect,  in  fourteen  years. 
Many  of  the  school-rooms  are  models  of  beauty  and  neatness. 

Examinations. 

There  were  41  public  examinations,  at  which  402  candidates  were  exam- 
ined; 331  received  provisional  certificates;  71  were  rejected;  121  never 
taught.  All  the  schools,  except  one  which  was  closed  before  the  regular 
time,  were  visited  once,  some  twice,  in  all  307  visits.  First  visit,  over  an 
hour;  second,  not  so  long.  Made  108  addresses.  The  county  institute 
was  held  at  Norristown  five  days,  with  considerable  interest  and  profit. 
The  attendance  was  larger  than  usual. 

With  the  confident  assurance  that  our  schools  are  improving  in  every 
particular;  that  teachers  are  manifesting  greater  zeal  in  the  discharge  of 
their  duties;  and  that  directors  are  more  careful  in  the  selection  of  their 
teachers;  and  that  they  are  awake  to  their  several  duties,  we  take  courage, 
labor  on,  and  trust  to  Him,  who  alone  can  give  success. 
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MONTOUR  COUNTY.— William  Henry. 

In  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  the  Department,  I  herein  present 
a  short  historical  sketch  of  education  in  the  county. 

This  county  was  formed  from  a  part  of  Columbia,  in  1850;  and  Colum- 
bia was  originally' taken  from  Northumberland  in  1813.  I  shall,  therefore, 
confine  myself  principally  to  what  transpired  within  the  present  limits  of 
the  county. 

There  is  no  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  any  schools,  prior  to  1700. 
The  first  of  which  we  have  an  authentic  account  was  built  in  1793,  by 
James  Montgomery,  father  of  Hugh  R.  Montgomerj',  Esquire,  and  the  few 
scattered  settlers  in  the  vicinitj";  the  building  stood  near  the  Milton  and 
Danville  road,  and  but  a  short  distance  from  the  present  boundary  line, 
between  Northumberland  and  Montour  counties.  James  Montgomery'  be- 
came its  first  teacher;  and  can,  with  truth,  be  called  the  pioneer  "school 
master  "  of  the  county.  How  long  the  building  stood,  is  not  known,  nor  can 
anything  be  learned  of  the  teachex's.  It  is  supposed  that  Mr.  Montgomery 
was  the  only  teacher  that  ever  taught  in  this  house.  In  1797,  a  rude  log 
school-house  was  built  on  the  road  leading  from  Danville  to  Bloomsburg, 
on  the  ground  now  owned  by  the  late  "William  Yorks,  Esquire.  This 
house  (if  it  can  be  called  a  house)  had  neither  floor  nor  chimne}'.  The  roof 
consisted  of  rough  beams  covered  with  branches,  leaves,  and  earth.  David 
Davis,  Esquire,  of  Yalley  township,  attended  this  school  during  the  year 
1800.  Mr.  Ilewitt  was  the  teacher  ;  we  can  easily  imagine  what  it  was  to 
teach  school  under  such  adverse  circumstances. 

In  180G,  a  frame  school-house  was  built  in  what  is  now  Washingtonville 
borough;  this  building  is  still  standing,  and  is  used  as  a  dwelling.  The 
first,  and  most  successful  teachers  in  this  building,  were  Abraham  Darry. 
John  Croven,  John  Moore,  Mr.  Allen,  John  Reillj',  and  Mr.  Hutchinson. 
Colonel  Thomas  Moorchead,  Thomas  Robertson,  and  Samuel  Brittain, 
were  the  principal  men,  at  this  early  day,  to  advocate  and  interest  them- 
selves in  the  cause  of  education  in  Derry  township. 

In  1818,  there  were  but  three  school-houses  between  Danville  and  Milton, 
a  distance  of  fifteen  miles,  and  not  more  than  eight,  in  what  is  now  Mon- 
tour county.  These  were  built  by  the  inhabitants  of  a  locality,  wherever 
it  was  thought  that  a  sufficient  number  of  pupils  could  be  gathered  to- 
gether to  warrant  their  erection.  On  a  certain  da  v  the  inhabitants  assem- 
bled, went  to  work,  and  in  a  few  days  the  primitive  school-house  of  the 
oldon  time  was  in  existence.  Among  the  teachers  who  taught  in  the 
county  prior  to  1813,  was  Andrew  Forsyth,  a  gentleman  of  excellent  liter- 
ary attainment,  and  descended  from  a  noble  and  historic  Scotch  family, 
and  was  a  i)ersonal  friend  of  General  George  Washington  during  the 
revolution.  lie  made  great  sacrifices  for  the  cause  of  liberty,  had  amassed 
considerable  wealth,  but  lost  all  through  the  de|)reciation  of  the  coloni:il 
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money.  lie  finally  came  to  Danville,  and  taught  school  until  his  death, 
which  occurred  in  1814.  When  he  came  cannot  be  ascertained  ;  but  from 
documents  in  the  possession  of  his  descendants,  he  must  have  taught  about 
six  years.  His  last  school  was  at  Mooresburg,  where  he  engendered  the 
disease  which  caused  his  death. 

After  Columbia  county  was  organized,  education  received  a  fresh  im- 
petus. Danville,  which  was  laid  out  as  a  town  in  1800,  became  the  county 
seat  of  the  new  county.  Mahoning  township  had,  at  this  time,  three 
schools,  viz. :  West  Danville,  East  Danville,  and  Mahoning.  The  ground 
for  the  West  Danville  school  was  given  by  Daniel  Moutgomer}',  the 
founder  of  the  town;  for  East  Danville  and  Mahoning  schools,  by  John 
Sechler,  one  of  the  oldest  settlers  in  the  county.  These  schools  were  un- 
der the  supervision  of  six  school  trustees,  who  had  charge  of  the  buildings. 
The  teachers  were  generally  elected  by  the  citizens,  who  came  together 
at  the  call  of  the  trustees;  if  a  stranger  wished  to  become  an  applicant, 
the  trustees  either  examined  him  themselves,  or  appointed  some  competent 
person  to  perform  that  duty. 

Very  little  attention  was  paid  to  the  schoolsafter  they  were  once  opened, 
and  seldom  more  than  four  months  out  of  a  year  was  a  school  held  under 
the  supervision  of  the  school  trustees. 

Mrs.  Eleanor  Best  opened  a  subscription  school  in  1806,  and  continued 
until  1824,  as  her  old  subscription  lists  are  still  extant.  One  dated  1817, 
contains  the  following  names:  Daniel  Eraser,  Daniel  Montgomery,  Samuel 
Yorks,  and  Joseph  Cornelison.  Uer  fee  was  $1  50  a  quarter  for  each  pupil. 
She  taught  spelling,  reading,  and  writing. 

After  1816,  the  following  were  some  of  the  most  prominent,  and  consid- 
ered the  best,  among  the  teachers  that  succeeded  each  other  to  the  time  of 
the  first  establishment  of  the  present  school  system  of  the  State;  Thomas 
Belle,  Don  Carlos  Barret,  Samuel  Kirkham,  L.  C.Judson,  Abraham  Lillie, 
Michael  Sanders,  Ellis  Hughes,  Michael  Best,  and  Isaac  Mowrer. 

During  the  time  D.  C.  Barret  taught  in  the  West  Danville  school,  there 
were  over  100  pupils  attending.  Samuel  Kirkham,  assisted  by  Ellis 
Hughes,  wrote  his  English  Grammar  while  teaching  in  the  Danville  schools. 
Ellis  ITuglies  was  permanently  settled  here.  He  was  probably  the  best 
educated  man  in  the  countj^  He  taught  some  time  prior  to  1832;  and  did 
most  of  the  examining  of  teachers,  for  the  trustees  of  the  schools,  in  and 
around  Danville.  He  filled  many  positions  of  trust  during  his  life.  He 
took  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  education,  and  the  internal  improvements  of 
the  State.  Those  of  his  children  who  are  still  living  in  Danville,  inherited 
the  father's  love  of  learning. 

The  schools  in  the  rural  districts  were,  generally,  of  an  iuferior  charac- 
ter, with  now  and  then  an  exception.  The  teachers  made  the  schools,  and 
as  many  of  them  were  of  a  migratorj' disposition,  not  much  could  be  ex- 
pected. While  in  Danville,  the  schools  were  much  better;  teachers  received 
better  support,  and  remained  longer  in  the  place.     Spelling,  reading,  writ- 
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ing,  and  ciphering,  constituted  an  Knglisli  education.  Mensuration,  sur- 
veying, algebra,  and  geometry,  were  taught  l)y  some  of  the  teachers.  Very 
little  attention  was  paid  to  grammar  and  geography  until  1S25. 

''The  Old  Centre  Stone  school-house,"  in  Liberty  township,  was  built  in 
1823,  and  stood  until  1.S72,  when  it  was  destroyed  by  an  incendiai-y  fire. 
The  ground  was  given  jointly  by  James  Strawbridge,  father  of  ex-Con- 
gressman James  Strawbridge,  M.  D.,  who  received  his  elementary  educa- 
tion in  this  building,  and  John  McMalian.  James  Aiken,  one  of  Pennsyl- 
vania's rural  poets,  was  one  of  the  principal  teachers  of  this  school. 

EiTorlM  (o  Spcnro  Free  Schools. 

As  early  as  1830,  measures  were  adopted  to  secure  a  better  system  of 
education.  The  school  laws,  then  in  force,  were  very  objectionable  and 
defective.  Complaints  were  made  tliat  schools  were  fluctuating  institu- 
tions, at  one  time  conducted  witli  considerable  energy,  then  again  languish- 
ing for  a  short  period,  and,  in  a  measure,  died.  This  state  of  things  induced 
the  friends  of  popular  education  to  devise  plans  for  a  public  school  sys- 
tem. Meetings  were  held  for  this  puri)ose,  where  a  free  interchange  of 
ideas  was  had,  but  those  who  favored  free  scliools  were  largely  in  the 
minority. 

May  23,  1834,  Isaiah  Reed,  sheriff  of  Columbia  county,  issued  his  proc- 
lamation, with  regard  to  the  public  school  law,  for  the  timely  action  of  the 
county  commissioners.  On  the  8th  day  of  June,  a  meeting  was  held  at 
the  court-house  in  Danville,  relative  to  a  general  school  system  of  educa- 
tion, by  Nicholas  Gouger,  Andrew  Ikeler,  and  John  Yeager,  commission- 
ers of  the  county,  together  with  tlie  school  delegates  from  six  townships, 
among  whom  were  Hugh  McWilliams,  of  Liberty;  John  Patton,  of  Ma- 
honing; and  William  Carnahan,  of  Derry  townships,  now  embraced  in 
Montour  county.  A  vote  was  taken  as  follows  :  For  schools,  John  Patton 
and  William  Carnahan.  The  report  of  the  meeting,  says  :  "  They  agreed 
to  le\'y  a  tax  of  two  thirds  of  that  of  the  county  tax  for  school  purjioses, 
in  Mahoning  and  Derry  townships.''  A  majority  of  the  delegates  at  this 
meeting  were  opposed  to  the  measure. 

The  friends  of  the  cause  continued  to  agitate  the  question,  but  could  not 
succeed  in  accomplishing  anything  definite  until  the  j-ear  183(5.  On  the 
second  day  of  May  of  that  year,  the  county  commissioners  and  the  school 
delegates  from  the  several  townships  met  at  the  court  house  in  Danville,  in 
conformity-  to  the  "act  of  Assembly  prescribing  a  general  system  of  edu- 
cation by  common  schools." 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  b}'  Andrew  Ikeler.  On  motion,  it  was 
resolved,  that  the  names  of  the  delegates  from  the  several  townships  be 
called,  in  order  to  vote  for  or  against  a  school.  The  vote  as  taken  was 
as  follows:  for  schools,  P-i-ederiek  Frick.  Mahoning;  William  Dale.  Lib- 
erty;  James  Johnston,  Derry;  and  Samuel  Oakes,  Limestone.  The  vote 
of  the  county  commissioners  was  tlien  called,  with  the  followino-  result  : 
28  Scnooi>  Kkpout 
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For  schools,  Andrew  Ikelcr  and  Iddings  Barkley;  against,  John  Ycager. 
A  motion  was  made  to  raise  a  tax  equal  to  that  of  the  county  tax — Mahon- 
)r:g,  Libert}",  Derry,  and  Limestone, voting  in  the  affirmative;  this  was  re- 
considered, and  a  motion  to  levy  a  tax  equal  to  three  fourths  of  the  county 
tax  prevailed  ;  Mahoning  voting  for  the  whole  tax. 

A  meeting  of  the  taxable  inhabitants  of  Mahoning  township,  was  held 
in  pursuance  of  public  notice,  at  the  house  of  Thomas  Clark,  in  Danville, 
on  Saturda}',  the  21st  day  of  iMay,  18oG,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
whether  the  inhabitants  of  the  township  were  in  favor  of  levying  an  addi- 
tional tax  for  common  school  purposes,  for  the  3'car  1836.  Benjamin  Mc- 
Mahan,  president  of  the  board,  was  called  to  preside,  and  Frederick  Frick 
was  chosen  secretary.  The  folloAving  resolution  being  o'ffered  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  meeting,  was  adopted  by  a  large  majority'. 

'"''  Besolved^  That  this  meeting  be  in  favor  of  levying  an  additional  tax 
for  common  school  purposes  for  the  j'car  1836,  equal  to  one  fourth  of  the 
county  tax  assessed  for  said  3'car;  that  the  school  directors  be  requested 
to  have  the  same  collected  if  necessar}' ;  and  that  the  proceedings  of  this 
meeting  be  signed  by  the  officers,  and  published  in  the  Danville  Intelli- 
gencerJ'^ 

In  1831,  the  State  appropriation  amounted  to  $690  16;  which  was  dis- 
tributed, as  follows :  Derr}-,  356  taxablcs,  received  $226  58  ;  Liborty,  268 
taxables,  $173  50;  Limestone,  121  taxablcs,  $73  32  ;  and  Mahoning,  341 
taxables,  $220  76. 

Yery  unfortunatel}',  the  early  school  records  of  the  districts  are  lost  or 
destro3'ed  ;  but  from  what  can  be  learned  from  older  citizens  the  four  dis- 
tricts (Derr}',  Libert}',  Mahoning,  and  Limestone.)  accepted  the  law  about 
the  same  time,  with  a  view  of  I'ccciving  the  pecuniary  aid  from  the  State. 
After  its  establishment,  the  organization  of  the  schools  depended  mainly 
upon  men  who  had  very  little  experience  in  education;  and  the  law  was 
very  imperfectly  understood  by  the  officers  Avho  were  expected  to  enfoi'ce 
it.  Therefore  the  system  was  not  considered  a  succcsss,  and  met  with  a 
great  deal  of  opposition,  until  after  tlie  passage  of  the  act  of  1854,  which 
created  a  new  officer,  and  gave  additional  powers  to  the  directors  in  en- 
forcing the  law. 

In  1837,  Samuel  Bond,  James  iSIcMahan,  and  James  Perry,  were  mem- 
bers of  the  school  board  of  Liberty  district ;  and  Ellis  Hughes,  Benjamin 
MeMahan,  John  Patton,  McDonald  Campbell,  and  Frederick  Frick,  of 
Mahoning  district.  In  1866, there  were  but  fifty-four  school-houses  in  the 
county,  this  number  has  been  increased  to  sixty-six. 

Throughout  the  county,  the  different  school  boards  are  composed  princi- 
pally of  active  and  energetic  school  men,  wlio  under  the  present  financial 
crisis  arc  doing  all  in  their  power  to  keep  the  schools  open  as  long  as  pos- 
sible. The  following  are  some  of  the  most  active  school  officers  in  the 
county :  Messrs.  W.  H.  Ammerman,  A.  H.  Angle,  D.  S.  Bloom,  James 
Boofee,  Robert  Davidson,  C.  Ernst,  C.  Fenstermacher,  John  W.   Gouger, 
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U.  A  Kneiblcr,  James  Lowery,  William  Leitly,  P.  Newbaker,  M.  D.,  Henry 
Shram,  Jacob  Sanclel,  Thomas  Vansant,  and  C.  A.  Wagner, 

In  the  rural  districts,  teachers  are  changed  nearly  every  year,  although 
some  have  taught  from  ten  to  fifteen  terms  in  succession  ;  while  in  Dan- 
ville, Professor  P.  C.  Derr  has  been  principal  of  the  high  school  during 
the  last  fifteen  j'ears,  and  F.  C.  Grau,  teacher  of  the  Fourth  Ward  gram- 
mar school  for  seventeen  years  ;  among  those  who  taught  more  than  ten 
years  in  Danville,  arc  Mr.  11.  P.  Laird,  Miss  Mame  Hughes,  Miss  Mina 
Morgan,  Miss  Kate  Best.  Miss  M.  Tillson,  and  Miss  A.  Johnson. 

Danville  Academy. 

This  academy  was  instituted  in  the  year  1818;  the  ground  was  donated 
by  General  William  Montgomery  and  his  relatives.  A  two-story  brick 
building  was  erected  under  the  auspices  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  which 
elects  trustees  for  its  supervision,  and  the  care  of  the  property. 

It  has  alwa^'s  been  the  principal  institution  of  learning  in  the  count}",  and 
has  had  some  of  the  best  educators  in  the  country  for  its  teachers.  Prom- 
inent among  those  who  are  still  remembered  as  its  early  teachers  are  :  Mr. 
Painter,  R.  P.  Catley,  Isaac  Grier,  S.  P.  Johnson,  Reverend  John  B.  Pat- 
terson, A.  Wood,  Mr.  Nelson,  and  E.  W.  Conkling.  In  1855  this  building 
was  replaced  by  a  large  two-story  brick  structure,  and  furnished  with  im- 
proved desks  and  seats.  Reverend  J.  E.  Bradley,  present  editor  of  the 
Monluur  American^  was  its  first  principal ;  he  was  succeeded  by  Joseph 
W.  Weston,  Mr.  Marr,  Mr.  Wynn,  and  John  M.  Kelso.  The  present  prin- 
cipal is  a  gentleman  of  fine  literary  attainments,  and  an  old  and  expe- 
rienced teacher.     He  has  been  at  the  head  of  the  institution  since  18T1. 

Limestoneville  Institute. 

This  is  a  substantial  brick  edifice,  erected  in  1862,  under  the  supervision 
and  control  of  an  association  of  stockholders,  for  the  purpose  of  establish- 
ing a  classical  high  school,  to  be  called  the  "  Limestoneville  Institute." 
The  first  ofilcers  elected  were :  President,  W.  D.  Weidenhamer ;  secretary, 
Reverend  Lucian  Cort ;  treasurer,  A.  S.  Wagner ;  trustee,  David  Davis. 
The  school  opened  with  a  large  number  of  students,  under  the  tutorship 
of  Reverend  L.  Cort ;  he  was  followed  by  Mr.  Alden,  Mr.  Brown,  of  Gettys- 
burg, William  G.  Ritter,  Charles  S.  Albert,  J.  E.  Shadlc,  and  Reverend  J. 
B.  Bergner.  At  present  the  school  is  in  a  prosperous  condition,  and  is 
gaining  popularity  under  the  charge  of  Professor  Pullen  and  lad}-,  from 
Philadelphia. 

During  the  last  twelve  years  there  has  been  perceptible  improvement  of 
public  opinion  in  favor  of  free  schools  in  the  count}'.  They  have  increased 
in  number  and  clUciency.  Good  school-houses,  well  furnished  with  modern 
desks  and  seats,  have  been  erected  in  diflerent  districts  ;  others  are  needed, 
which  I  lio[)c  will  be  built  as  soon  as  the  finances  of  the  needy  districts 
will  [jcrmit. 

The  Danville  Teachers'  Institute  was  organized  in  1859,  vmder  the  auspices 
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of  A.  B.  Putnam,  county  superintendent.  Its  sessions,  during  the  first 
year,  -were  held  in  the  evenings.  Since  then  it  has  met  on  alternate  Satur- 
days, and  has  been  kept  in  successful  operation  during  the  school  term  of 
each  year.  It  has  had  the  effect  to  improve  the  teachers  of  the  borough, 
both  in  scholarship  and  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching. 

The  first  superintendent  of  the  county,  under  the  law  of  1854,  was  Hon- 
orable Paul  Leidy ;  he  was  succeeded  by  E.  W.  Conkling,  A.  B.  Putnam, 
and  William  Butler.  The  present  incumbent  was  elected  in  May,  ISfiG, 
being  the  fifth  superintendent  since  the  establishment  of  the  office. 

My  thanks  are  due  to  Mrs.  Helen  Best,  Miss  Kate  Best,  Honorable 
Thomas  Chalfant.  David  Davis,  Esquire,  W.  D.  Weidenhamer,  Esquire,  A. 
F.  Russel,  and  Jacob  Sechler.  for  much  valuable  information,  and  assist- 
ance in  getting  the  data  for  this  sketch. 


NORTHAMPTON    COUNTY.— B.  F.  Rasleye. 

Northampton  county  holds  the  proud  distinction  of  having  furnished 
the  first  Governor,  through  whose  efforts  the  present  system  of  public 
schools  was  established  in  this  State.  For  the  present,  it  is  our  purpose 
to  take  a  retrospect  of  the  system  of  education  in  this  county  prior  to  the 
common  school  act  of  1834,  and  then  trace  the  history  to  the  present  time. 
The  earliest  settlers,  upon  their  arrival  here,  were  not  dilator^'^  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  schools  for  their  cliildren,  and  in  any  locality  where  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  families  lived  near  enough  to  each  other  to  render  the 
project  of  a  school  practicable,  all  would  assemble  at  some  central  point, 
armed  with  axes,  hnndspikes,  mauls,  and  wedges,  to  erect  a  school-house, 
and  while  some  felled  trees,  others  notched  the  logs  and  put  them  in  their 
place,  and  still  otiiers  split  clapboards  or  shingles  for  the  roof.  Some 
sought  out  and  hauled  shapely  stones  for  the  fire  place,  and  some  prepared 
the  sticks  and  mud  for  the  chimney.  When  the  house  was  completed,  it 
presented  a  cheerless  and  unsightly  appearance,  being  sadly  deficient  in 
everything  except  ventilation.  It  also  was  used  as  a  place  of  worship.  In 
the  vicinity  where  any  one  acted  as  preacher,  by  virtue  of  his  calling,  he 
was  expected  to  assume  the  position  of  schulmeister  over  the  rising  youth. 

In  1740,  the  celebrated  George  Whitefield  projected  a  school  at  Naza- 
reth, for  the  education  of  negroes;  but  liis  plans  were  never  consummated. 
The  foundation  of  the  l)uilding  was  only  completed,  when,  in  1741,  he  be- 
came pecuniarily  embarrassed,  his  estate  was  i^urchased  for  the  Moravians, 
and  they,  in  the  spring  of  1755,  resumed  the  work  at  the  building,  and 
completed  it  as  a  boarding  school  for  boj'^s.  It  was  occupied  for  tl)is  pur- 
pose from  the  time  of  its  completion  to  1779,  after  the  primitive  custom 
of  Moravian  economy.  On  October  3,  1785,  it  was  opened  as  a  boarding 
school  for  boys,  in  the  interest  of  the  public.  The  school  was  subsequently 
transferred  to  Nazareth  Hall,  at  which  it  is  still  in  a  flourishing  condition. 
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At  Bethlehem,  the  Moravians  established  the  first  school  exclusively  for 
the  education  of  girls.  The  erection  of  the  '"  Old  School"  house,  occupied 
for  this  purpose,  was  begun  in  1745,  and  completed  in  1746.  The  school 
opened  January  5,  1749,  with  sixteen  scholars,  daughters  of  Moravian  mis- 
sionaries, and  members  of  Moravian  settlements  in  other  places.  In  Octo- 
ber, 1785,  the  school  was  closed,  for  the  purpose  of  making  arrangements 
for  the  reception  of  pupils  from  abroad,  as  a  complete  "'young  ladies' 
boarding  school,"  which  still  exists,  and  is,  in  all  probability,  one  of  the 
oldest  schools  of  the  kind  in  the  United  States.  It  has  educated  more 
than  six  thousand  ladies  from  all  parts  of  America  and  other  countries. 

In  1785,  an  academy  was  erected  in  Allen  township,  (now  East  Allen,) 
on  the  Manocacy  creek,  about  a  mile  south  of  the  borough  of  Bath,  in 
the  center  of  what  is  known  as  the  "  Irish  Settlement."  A  number  of  the 
citizens  in  the  settlement  were  anxious  that  their  sons  should  have  better 
advantages  of  acquiring  an  education  than  the  schools  at  that  time  in  the 
neighborhood  afforded.  In  view  of  which  they  raised  money  for  the  erec- 
tion of  the  building  bj^  voluntary  contributions.  The  school  was  com- 
menced immediately  after  the  completion  of  the  building,  with  Robert  An- 
drews, A.  ^I.,  a  graduate  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  as  principal.  In  this 
academy,  among  others,  George  Wolf,  who  subsequently  became  Governor 
of  this  State,  and  the  unflinching  friend  of  the  present  common  school 
system,  received  a  classical  education.  A  debating  society  was  also  con- 
nected with  this  school,  and  it  is  said  that  George,  with  a  number  of  young 
men,  who  came  out  from  Easton,  on  horseback,  took  an  active  part  in  the 
debates.  On  relinquishing  his  studies  under  Mr.  Andrews,  he  acted  as 
principal  in  the  academy  with  credit.  * 

The  old  academy  was,  in  182G,  abandoned  for  school  purposes.  It  had, 
however,  exerted  a  potent  influence  upon  the  people  in  the  entire  commu- 
nity, and  impressed  on  them  the  importance  of  a  higher  education.  It 
was  under  Presbyterian  control,  and  its  influence  had  not  a  little  to  do 
with  the  establishment  of  Lafayette  College,  in  1826,  This  academy  is 
still  standing,  although  it  has  been  dismantled,  but  the  substantial  exte- 

*In  the  "  History  of  the  Allen  Township  Presbyterian  Church,  in  the  Irish  Settle- 
ment," by  Reverend  John  C.  Clyde,  A.  ^I.,  we  find  the  following  in  reference  to  this 
academj-,  which  will,  no  doubt,  be  of  interest  to  many  of  our  readers:  Reverend  John 
Rosbrugh  was  the  father  of  James  Rosbi  iigli,  who  used  to  tell  an  anecdote  connected  with 
the  history  of  the  building  of  theacjideniy  at  Batli,  (  near  Rath,)  which  was  as  follows: 
lie,  with  a  number  of  other  young  men,  wanted  the  advantage  of  something  better 
than  a  common  school  education,  and  they  took  measures  to  liuild  anacadenn-  by  sub- 
scription. Hecalledona  German,  (  who  lived  in  the  neighborhood,)  bythenameot 
George  Wolf,  for  aid.  but  Mr.  Wolf  refused,  by  s;iying  :  "  Pis  eticntion  and  dings  make 
ra-skels."  He  refused  at  tirst,  l>ut  afterwards  did  help  to  build  it.  In  the  courseof  the 
conversjition,  Mr.  Rosbrugh  told  him  that  his  sons,  George  and  Philip,  would  have  the 
advantage  of  an  educjvtion,  and  that  his  favorite  son,  George,  might  become  Governor, 
sooner  or  later,  to  which  he  rct)lied  :  "Veil,  den,  when  nn-  George  is  Gobernor,  he 
will  be  (pieer  times."  Tiie  sequel  of  the  matter  w;us,  that  George  got  his  English  edu- 
cation in  tiie  academy,  and  did  become  Governor  of  this  State,  and  one  of  the  most 
illustrious  of  the  line. 
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rior,  with  moss  covered  roof,  presents  nearly  the  same  appearance  it  did 
three  quarters  of  a  century  ago,  when  frequented  by  such  men  as  George 
Wolf,  Thomas  McKean,  and  others  who  have  since  occupied  prominent 
positions  in  the  world. 

A  Gei'man  school  was  opened  in  Upper  Mount  Bethel  township,  in  1774, 
in  the  log  church  which  stood  opposite  the  "old  grave-3'ard,"at  the  south- 
ern end  of  the  village  of  Williamsburg.  This  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
first  school  in  the  township.  The  room  was  lighted  with  three  small  win- 
dows, and  it  was  furnished  wi^h  seats  made  of  slabs.  The  teacher  who  first 
had  charge  of  this  school — for  a  number  of  consecutive  years — was  a  man 
by  the  name  of  John  03'er.  after  which  John  Loehr  became  principal.  The 
latter  believed  in  the  theory,  "  if  j^ou  spare  the  rod  you  spoil  the  child," 
which  theory,  it  is  said,  he  carried  out  practically  in  the  school-room, with 
those  of  his  pupils  who  had  nearly  attained  to  manhood  and  womanhood. 
About  sixteen  years  later,  an  English  school  was  established  in  the  same 
village,  of  which  a  Mi'.  Laughlin  was  the  first  teacher.  He  was  succeeded 
by  Charles  Greenlcaf.  The  "'old  stone"  school-house,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Delaware  river,  was  erected  in  1794,  and  was  vacated  in  1875.  The  "old 
brick"  school-house  was  built  in  1825.  The  lot  on  which  it  was  erected, 
was  leased  by  George  Schmell  to  a  board  of  trustees,  and  to  their  succes- 
sors in  ofllce.  The  lease  stipulated  that  the  lot  shall  be  used  for  school 
purposes  "as  long  as  wood  grows  and  water  runs."  The  building  was  torn 
down  in  18G2,  and  a  new  one  was  erected  the  same  year.  In  those  days  a 
winter  school,  of  two  or  three  months,  was  all  that  could  be  afforded,  and 
it  was  not  an  unusual  thing  for  boj's  and  girls  to  walk  two  and  three  miles 
to  the  nearest  school  for  the  little  instruction  they  received. 

In  the  '■^History  of  Northampton  County,"  recently  published,  it  says: 
About  the  j-ear  17 80,  there  were  three  school-houses  in  the  old  township  of 
Forks ;  two  of  tliesc  being  within  the  present  bounds,  and  the  other  what 
is  now  Palmer.  They  were  log  buildings,  with  very  small  windows,  rough 
doors,  with  wooden  hinges  and  fastenings,  and  leather  latch  strings.  In 
1817,  there  was  one  erected  on  the  land  owned  by  John  Rasely,  an  octa- 
gonal building  of  stone,  which  was  considered  a  very  fine  structure  in 
those  da^'s.  It  was,  however,  torn  down  thirteen  years  later,  (18;>0.) 
Knecht's  school-house  was  built  on  the  same  plan.  About  the  same  time, 
there  was  one  erected  at  Scipsville,  which  is  still  used,  although  it  has 
since  been  enlarged  and  improved.  The  building  and  lot  are  still  held  in 
trust  by  a  board  of  trustees,  elected  annually,  and  the  property  is  leased 
to  the  school  board  for  a  ycarl\^  allowance. 

One  of  the  first  school-houses  in  Allen  township,  (in  that  part  which  is 
now  known  as  East  Allen,)  was  the  one  called  "  Snj'der's  school-house," 
between  Bath  and  Weaversville.  The  original  lot  contained  upwards  of 
six  acres,  and,  as  shown  bj-  papers,  an  agreement  was  made,  February  18, 
177G;  a  school-house  was  erected  thereon  shortly  afterward.  "The  Le- 
vans,"  at  Siegfried's  bridge,  in  the  present  limits  of  Allen,  was  built  of 
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logs  in  the  year  1793.  It  was  taken  down  in  1847,  and  a  brick  structure 
erected,  which  was  enlarged  in  18G3.  In  the  summer  of  1874,  a  larger 
house  being  required,  it  gave  place  to  the  present  commodious  brick- 
building,  which  is  supplied  with  modern  furniture  and  has  two  graded 
schools. 

6chool§  since  1834. 

We  now  come  to  that  epoch  in  which  a  sj'stem  of  public  schools  was  inaug- 
urated, that  has  through  subsequent  legislation  and  the  teachings  of  practical 
experience,  placed  Penns^d van ia  foremost  among  the  States  of  the  Union 
in  educational  progress.  Wc  arc  proud  to  note  that  Northampton  county- 
claims  the  higher  honor  of  being  the  birthplace  and  home  of  George  Wolf, 
who,  as  Governor  of  the  State  in  1834, signed,  with  warm  indorsement,  the 
bill  providing  for  the  establishment  of  free  schools.  Whether  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act  were  at  once  accepted  in  all  the  districts  then  in  the 
count}'^  is  not  exactly  known,  as,  unfortunately,  nearly  all  the  earl}'^  school 
records  are  lost  or  destro3'cd.  But  the  impression  of  man}'  of  the  older 
citizens  is,  that  it  was  inaugurated  at  once,  not  with  a  view  of  bettering 
the  schools,  but  solely  to  participate  in  the  pecuniary  benefits  expected 
to  accrue  under  the  new  system.  When  it  was  once  established,  it  depended 
for  organization  ajid  guidance  upon  an  inexperienced  board  of  directors 
in  almost  every  district.  The  law,  in  many  respects,  was  inadequate  and 
not  iniderstood  by  the  officers  whose  duty  it  Avas  to  enforce  it,  and  hence, 
the  s^-stera  remained  in  its  swaddling  clothes,  until  after  the  passage  of  the 
act  of  1854,  which  provided  additional  agencies  and  invested  the  directors 
with  adequate  power  to  enforce  the  law. 

The  number  of  taxables  in  the  count}',  (which  included  what  is  now 
Monroe  county,  and  a  part  of  Carbon,)  in  1834,  was  7,382,  and  the  State 
appropriation  for  the  same,  amounted  to  $2,1 7 G,  which  was  distributed  in 
proportion  to  the  taxables  in  each  accepting  district.  But  whicli  of  the 
districts  received  the  appropriation  is  not  known.  The  following  will  ex- 
hibit the  number  of  taxables,  State  appropriation,  and  school  officers  in 
each  of  the  accepting  districts  for  1837,  being  the  first  tabular  statement 
on  record  in  the  school  department,  from  this  coimt}': 

Allen — President,  J.  J.  llorner;  treasurer,  B.  D.  Barnes;  secretary, 
Jacob  Fatzinger;  taxables,  485  ;  State  appropriation,  $313  98. 

Bethlehem  borough — President,  Owen  Rice;  treasurer,  John  F.  Ranch; 
secretary,  A.  L.  Ilucbner;  taxables,  200;  State  appropriation,  $129  48. 

Bethlehem  township — President,  Jacob  Rothrock;  treasurer,  Michael 
Mej-ers;  secretary,  B.  F.  Thomas;  taxables,  375;  State  appropriation, 
$242  78. 

Forks — President,  George  Lerch;  tr(;psurer,  P.  Odenwelder;  secretary, 
Jacob  Layton;  taxables,  441 ;  State  appropriation,  $201   98. 

Ilanover — President,  Henry  Goetz;  treasurer,  Henry  Hummel;  secre- 
tary, Peter  Ritter;  taxables,  84  ;  State  appropriation,  $54  38. 

Lehigh — President,  Nicholas  Seager;  treasurer,  Conrad  Koch;  secre- 
tary, Jacob  Solt;  taxables,  372;  State  appropriation,  $240  82. 
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Lower  Mount  Bethel — President,  C.  Fuliner;  treasurer,  Joseph  Beard; 
secretar}-,  William  Fitters;  taxables,  609;  State  appropriati<ni,  $394  27. 

Lower  Nazareth — President,  B.  Fenner;  treasurer,  Peter  Koehler ;  sec- 
retary, A.  Stenear;  taxables,  289;  State  appropriation,  $187   10. 

Moore — President,  M.  Hoffman;  treasurer,  Daniel  Siegfried;  secretary, 
C.  Steckel;  taxables,  430;  State  appropriation,  $310  TO. 

Plainfield — President,  John  Engler ;  treasurer,  Henry  Metz ;  secretary, 
P.  F.  B.  Schmid:  taxables,  291;  State  appropriation,  $188  39. 

Saucon — President,  C.  Weaver;  treasurer,  John  Hess;  secretary,  J.  R. 
Ruget ;  taxables,  508 ;  State  appropriation,  $328  88. 

Upper  Mount  Bethel — President, ;  treasurer,  Samuel  Stem; 

secretary.  Abram  Long;  taxables,  447  ;  State  appropriation,  $308  81. 

Upper  Nazareth — President,  A.  G.  Kern;  treasurer,  John  S.  Haman; 
secretary,  C.  D.  Busse;  taxables,  202;  State  appropriation,  $130  77. 

Williams — President,  A.  Conlem;  treasurer,  H.  B.  Hineline;  secretary, 
Thomas  Cawley  ;  taxables,  427 ;  State  appropriation,  $276  44. 

Schools  of  Bethlehem. 

In  1836,  there  were  three  schools  in  operation  in  Bethlehem,  employing 
six  teachers — two  gentlemen  and  four  ladies.  The  salaries  of  the  teachers 
aggregated  $750  for  the  year.  The  male  teachers  received  $16  67  per 
month,  while  the  ladies  wei-e  content  with  $8  per  month.  The  curriculum 
of  study,  was  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  geography,  grammar,  history, 
composition,  elocution,  drawing,  and  letter-printing.  The  whole  number 
of  pupils  in  attendance  was  one  hundred  and  twenty-five,  and  the  schools 
were  in  operation  the  whole  year.  The  report  of  Mr.  Owen  Rice,  says,  that 
the  progress  of  the  scholars  was  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  board  generally, 
and  there  was  no  expense  on  account  of  school-houses,  and  fuel  cost  $50  for 
the  year.  The  State  appropriation  was  $175  07.  In  1837,  the  school  tax 
was  laid  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  cents  on  the  $100  on  occupations,  and  three 
cents  per  $100  on  other  classes  of  taxation,  and  the  collector  for  his  ser- 
vices received  $5.  The  board  resolved  that  no  children  older  than  fourteen 
years,  should  be  admitted  to  the  schools,  and  those  of  the  age  of  four  years 
and  under,  werfe  also  refused  admission.  Under  date  of  January  25,  1838, 
Mr.  Rice,  in  making  his  annual  report,  transmitted  to  the  State  Superin- 
tendent, the  following  letter.  Its  contents  are  of  such  importance  in  this 
historical  sketch,  that  we  make  no  apology  for  giving  it  -in  full.  From  it, 
it  will  be  seen,  that  the  female  seminary  at  Bethlehem,  was  really  the  first 
school  to  begin  the  education,  gratuitously,  of  teachers,  and  in  Mr.  Rice's 
suggestion  with  reference  to  the  appropriations  to  the  schools,  is  the  germ 
of  the  normal  school  idea: 

Bethlehem,  Pa.,  January  25^  1838. 
Thomas  H.  Burrowes^  Esquire,  Superintendent  Common  Schools  : 

Sir: — Enclosed  I  transmit  our  yearly  report.  On  this  occaston  it  gives 
us  great  pleasure  to  remaik,  that  the  schools  of  our  district  are  in  a  truly 
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flourishing  condition.  We  have  competent  teachers,  and,  with  but  few  ex- 
ceptions, attentive  and  diligent  sehohirs.  The  report  of  the  last  half- 
yearly  visiting  committee,  in  December,  was,  in  every  respect  encouraging, 
and  it  has  been  again  resolved  to  continue  our  schools  open  during  the 
whole  year.  The  expenses  over  and  above  the  State's  bounty  and  tax,  to  be 
assessed  on  the  parents  and  guardians  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  our  poor 
an  uninteriupted,  gratuitous  education  during  the  whole  year.  We  antici- 
pate the  pleasure  of  an  oflficial  visit  from  the  Superintendent  in  the  course 
of  this  year,  and  should  be  happy  to  be  honored  with  your  |)resenco  at  our 
next  public  examination  of  the  scholars  in  the  month  of  May.  I  am  certain 
it  would  do  you  good  to  be  present  on  the  occasion.  The  valuable  assist- 
ance afforded  us  by  the  trustees  of  the  female  academy,  under  the  excellent 
care  of  Reverend  Mr.  Kummer  and  his  lady,  we  acknowledge  with  grati- 
tude. It  gives  us  an  opportunitj^  to  place  the  elder  of  our  female  scholars 
in  a  situation  to  acquire  much  additional  useful  knowledge,  which  a  large 
common  school  cannot  afford,  and  is  a  most  valuable  school  for  the  educa- 
tion of  future  teachers. 

The  establishment  of  an  academy  for  boys  in  our  town  since  the  date  of 
our  last  report,  by  Mr.  E.  F.  Bleck,  a  gentleman  of  classical  education, 
and  a  ripe  scholar,  bids  fair  to  become  a  valuable  acquisition.  As  yet,  he 
has  confined  himself  to  a  select  number  of  students,  not  exceeding  twenty. 
Every  new  establishment  of  the  kind  affords  a  pleasing  reflection  to  the 
friend  of  education,  that  there  is  another  opening  for  the  education  of 
competent  common  school  teachers,  whose  number  is  so  exceedingly  lim- 
ited in  this  State,  and  whose  services  are  so  indispensable  for  the  proper 
prosecution  of  the  system. 

We  are  not  prepared  to  furnish  you  a  system  of  regulations,  &c.,  not 
yet  having  adopted  a  proper  form.  Should  be  pleased,  however,  to  obtain 
from  3"ou  a  copy  of  a  plan,  whenever  ready  for  distribution.  A  change  of 
instruction  in  our  schools,  say  first  hour  in  the  morning,  reading ;  second, 
writing ;  third,  arithmetic,  &c.,  has  proved  very  beneficial,  and  has  been 
in  practice  with  us  for  a  long  time. 

It  is  also  proper  to  remark  that  our  scholars  receive  a  regular  weekly 
Bible  and  religious  instruction,  those  under  the  care  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Christ,  from  our  worthy  pastor,  Reverend  Mr.  Herman,  and  Mr.  Kum-' 
mer  personal!}-  attends  to  this  duty  in  his  establishment.  This  instruction 
is  given  gratuitous!}'  by  the  reverend  gentlemen,  for  which  they  are  en- 
titled to  our  best  thanks. 

I  beg  leave,  at  this  time,  to  refer  to  the  remarks  contained  in  my  letter 
of  the  0th  of  January  last,  in  reference  to  the  chief  defects  under  the  pres- 
ent law,  which  accompanied  our  last  report. 

Want  of  funds  and  want  of  teachers  continue  to  be  the  order  of  the  day. 
As  to  the  former,  the  present  state  of  our  treasury  warrants  an  extra  ap- 
propriation, and  the  friends  of  education  throughout  the  State  raise  their 
united  voices  in  favor  of  said  measure;  and,  in  favor  of  the  latter,  I  would 
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respectfully  suggest  the  propriety  of  an  appropriation  to  colleges  and 
academies  (in  which  I  would  include  such  useful  establishments  as  those 
of  Mr.  Beck,  at  Litiz,  and  Mr.  Bleck,  at  this  place,)  on  condition  of  fur- 
nishing a  certain  number  of  qualified  teachers  for  common  schools. 

While  on  this  subject,  permit  me  to  remark  that  the  Moravian  establish- 
ments at  Bethlehem,  Nazareth,  and  Litiz  have  been,  properly  speaking, 
pioneers  in  the  cause  of  education  in  Penns3'lvania.  They  Jiavc  never 
asked  nor  received  a  cent  of  the  State's  bounty.  If  there  should  be  a 
general  appropriation  for  colleges,  &c.,  their  merits  should  not  be  passed 
over.  An  appropriation  for  the  purchase  of  apparatus,  &c.,  would  be 
thanlcfuUy  received.  The  female  academy  at  Litiz  is  of  later  date,  but 
nevertheless  a  meritorious  institution. 

Yours  respectfully, 

Owen  Rice. 

Bethlehem  has  always  been  noted  for  its  excellent  schools.  From  the 
earliest  days  of  the  Unitas  Fratrum,  or  Moravians,  good  schools  have 
been  conducted,  and  after  the  passage  of  the  common  scliool  law,  these 
were  made,  in  part,  common  schools. 

In  1852,  the  school-house  on  "Wall  street  was  erected,  at  an  expense  of 
about  $2,300.  It  was  subscqcntly  enlarged  and  improved,  but  in  1870,  it 
was  again  found  too  small  to  accommodate  the  children  of  the  town. 
Meanwhile,  a  building  had  also  been  erected  in  the  Third  ward,  on  Garrison 
street,  and  that  year  the  Franklin  school-building  was  erected,  which  is 
one  of  the  largest  and  grandest  in  the  count}^,  costing,  including  lot,  fur- 
niture, and  apparatus,  about  $60,000.  The  Garrison  Street  scliool  was  then 
discontinued,  and  the  pupils  have  since  been  accommodated  in  the  Frank- 
lin and  Wall  Street  schools,  making  in  all  twelve — in  which  seven  hun- 
dred and  forty-nine  pupils  were  in  attendance  during  the  year  just  closed. 
These  are  all  well  graded,  and  taught  hy  a  corps  of  competent  teachers. 

(For  much  of  the  information  concerning  the  Bethlehem  schools,  we  are 
indebted  to  C.  O.  Ziegenfuss,  Esquire.) 

The  Lehigh  University,  South  Bethlehem,  by  Professor  Henry  Coppee,  LL.  D. 

This  noble  institution  was  founded  in  the  year  1866,  by  the  Honorable 
Asa  Packer,  of  Mauch  Chunk.  His  first  provision  for  the  university  con- 
sisted of  a  large  grant  of  land,  in  South  Bethlehem,  situated  on  the  gentle 
slope  of  the  Lehigh  mountain,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  river. 

For  the  purpose  of  buildings,  apparatus,  etc.,  he  then  appropriated  the 
sum  of  $500,000.  This  has  been  expended  in  the  erection  and  furnishing 
of  several  extensive  halls  and  residences  for  the  professors  ;  and  he  has 
since  made  additional  donations  to  carry  out  his  plan  of  completely  estab- 
lishing a  scientific  and  literary  institution.  The  aggregate  of  his  gifts  is 
over  one  million  of  dollars. 

The  principal  building,  called  Packer  hail,  in  honor  of  the  fo  mdcr,  stands 
seven  hundred  feet  from  Packer  avenue.     It  is  of  stone,  and  presents  an 
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imposing  front,  two  hundred  and  thirteen  feet  in  length.  At  the  western 
extremity  is  a  belfry  tower,  one  hundred  and  twent3--llve  feet  high,  con- 
taining a  very  handsome  double  stair,  the  president's  room,  and  the  archive- 
room,  all  fire  proof. 

At  the  eastern  end  is  a  large  advanced  wing,  five  stories  high,  in  which 
are  the  principal  lecture  and  recitation  rooms.  The  central  portion,  eighty 
feet  long  by  fort}'  feet  wide,  contains  the  museum,  the  drawing  academy, 
and  a  beautiful  chapel,  with  handsome  clustered  windows  of  stained  glass. 

To  the  west,  descending  the  hill,  are  the  residences  of  the  president  and 
professors — commodious  houses,  comporting  architcctui'ally  with  the  great 
hall. 

Eastward  of  Packer  hall  is  the  new  library  building,  a  very  handsome 
stone  structure,  skillfully  arranged,  and  capable  of  containing  seventy- 
five  thousand  volumes. 

Situated  on  Packer  avenue,  towards  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  grounds, 
arc  two  capacious  brick  buildings — Christmas  hall  and  Saucon  hall — in 
which  arc  dormitories  for  the  students.  In  the  former  there  is  an  excel- 
lent mess-hall,  conducted  on  the  most  reasonable  terms. 

West  of  Packer  hall,  is  the  Sayre  astronomical  observatory,  presented 
to  the  university,  by  Robert  11.  Sayre,  Esquire,  a  member  of  the  board  of 
trustees,  and  of  the  executive  committee.  It  contains  an  equatorial  tele- 
scope, a  transit,  a  superior  astronomical  clock,  and  other  instruments,  in 
the  use  of  which  the  student  is  fully  instructed. 

The  Ilouorable  Chades  Brodhead,  of  Bethlehem,  has  presented  seven 
acres  of  land,  adjoining  that  of  Judge  Packer's  grant,  giving  symmetry  to 
the  University  park. 

Mr.  E.  P.  Wilbur,  one  of  the  trustees,  has  endowed  a  scholarship  of  $200, 
payable  yearly,  to  the  best  student  in  the  second  class.  Our  limited  space 
forbids  the  mention  of  many  other  valuable  donations  to  the  cabinets  of 
the  institution. 

The  Lehigh  University  is  pol\-technic  in  character.  After  a  common 
course,  for  all  students,  for  a  year  and  a  half,  in  which  is  given  the  ele- 
mentary instruction  necessary  as  a  basis  for  all  future  stud}-,  the  student 
enters,  according  to  his  inclinations,  one  among  several  technical  schools, 
viz:  1.  General  literature;  2.  Civil  engineering ;  3.  Mechanical  engineer- 
ing; 4.  Mining  and  metallurgy ;  5.  Analytical  chemistry. 

A  special  degree  is  conferred  in  each  of  the  schools.  The  course  is  of 
four  years,  except  that  in  the  school  of  mining,  which  is  four  and  a  half 
years. 

Let  it  he  particularly  noted  that,  by  the  late  munificence  of  the  founder, 
tuition  in  all  the  branches  has  been  declared  free  of  charge.  This  extends 
the  facilities  for  an  education  of  the  first  class  to  many  hitherto  unable  to 
take  a  university  course. 

The  entire  expenses  for  room  rent,  board,  light,  and  heat,  are  between 
four  and  five  dollars  per  week.  A  student  is  only  required  to  provide  his 
own  books,  materials,  chemicals,  etc. 
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The  chemical  laboratoiy,  in  Packer  hall,  is  one  of  the  finest  and  most 
complete  in  the  country.  The  museums  and  cabinets  are  daily  increasing 
in  value,  and  the  apparatus  for  illustration  in  physics  is  large  and  well 
selected.     The  instruction  in  all  the  departments  is  ver}'  thorough. 

The  board  of  trustees,  more  than  thirt^^  in  number,  is  composed  of  gen- 
tlemen of  station  and  influence,  who  are  greatl}'  interested  in  the  prosperity 
of  the  institution.  The^'  are  represented  by  an  executive  committee  of 
eight  trustees,  who  meet  monthly  to  conduct  the  general  aflfairs.  The  com- 
mittee is,  at  present,  thus  composed:  G.  B.  Linderman,  M.  D.,  chairman, 
Honorable  Asa  Packer,  Right  Reverend  Bishop  Howe,  Robeir  II.  Sayre, 
Eckley  B.  Coxe,  E.  P.  Wilbur.  Robert  A.  Packer,  H.  Stanley  Goodwin, 
secretary. 

The  bishop  of  Ceuti-al  Pennsylvania  is  ex-ojfficio  president  of  the  board 
of  trustees. 

The  first  president  of  the  universit}'  was  Henry  Coppee,  LL.  D„  who 
was  appointed  in  1860.  He  i-esigned  in  1874,  when  he  was  elected  professor 
of  English  literature  and  history.  In  1875,  he  was  succeeded  in  the  pres- 
idential chair,  bj^  the  Reverend  John  M.  Leavitt,  D.  D.,  the  present  in- 
cumbent. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  professors,  in  1877:  J.  M.  Leavitt,  D.  D., 
professor  of  christian  evidences,  &c. ;  Henry  Coppee,  LL.  D.,  professor  of 
English  literature,  &c. ;  William  H.  Chandler,  Ph.  D.,  professor  of  chem- 
istry; B.  W.  Frazier,  A.  M.,  professor  of  Mineralogy,  &c. ;  II.  W.  Hard- 
ing, M.  A.,  professor  of  physics,  &c. ;  J.  P.  Kimbifll,  Ph.  D.,  professor  of 
geology,  C.  L.  Doolittle,  C.  E., professor  of  mathematics  and  astronomy; 
A.  J.  Dubois,  Ph.  D.,  professor  of  civil  engineering,  &c. 

There  are,  besides,  six  instructors,  and  it  is  in  contemplation  to  increase 
the  number  of  chairs  at  an  early  day. 

It  should  be  added  that  the  site  of  the  university  is  unrivaled  for  pic- 
turesque scenery,  pui'e  air,  good  water,  and  general  salubrity.  It  is  fifty- 
four  miles  from  Philadelphia,  by  the  Xorth  Pennsylvania  railroad,  and 
eightj^-seven  from  New  York,  by  the  Lehigh  Valley  and  New  Jersey  Cen- 
tral railroads. 

Applicants  for  admission  to  the  lowest  class  must  be  sixteen  years  old, 
and  of  good  moral  character,  and  must  pass  an  examination  on  the  follow- 
ing subjects  :  arithmetic,  complete  ;  algebra,  through  equations  of  th6 
second  degree  ;  geometry,  six  books  ;  English  grammar,  geography,  and 

spelling. 

% 

Public  Schools. 

The  first  public  school-house  in  South  Bethlehem,  was  built  in  1858.  Its 
size  was  about  twenty  by  twenty-five  feet.  So  little  was  then  foreseen  of 
the  growth  of  the  town  and  its  prospective  requirements  for  school  pur- 
poses, that  a  member  of  the  school  boai'd,  on  being  asked  if  he  considered 
the  house  to  be  sufficiently  large,  replied,  that  it  would  be  ample  in  size  for 
the  next  twenty  3'ears.     But,  instead  of  twenty,  it  was  only  two  years  be- 
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fore  a  laigei'  house  became  not  only  necessary,  but  indispensable,  and  a 
new  and  much  larger  one  was  built  in  ]8(J0,  but  this  in  turn  soon  became 
inadequate,  and  in  18(57,  the  Penrose  school-building  was  erected.  In  1870, 
the  Melrose  school-building  was  erected,  and  first  occupied  on  the  11th  of 
October,  in  the  same  year.  The  schools  are  all  graded,  and  have  increased 
in  efliciency,  so  much  so,  that  they  at  present  occupy  no  mean  position 
among  the  graded  schools  in  the  count}'. 

Lower  i^It.  Bethel. 

In  1852,  there  were  eighteen  schools  in  the  township.  Applicants  for 
schools  in  the  foil  of  the  j-ear  and  the  year  following,  were  examined  by 
Moses  Bush  and  John  De  Young,  Esquire,  members  of  the  school  board. 
The  teachers  Avere  employed  at  salaries  ranging  from  seventeen  dollars  to 
eighteen  dollars  per  month,  for  a  term  of  four  months.  In  1800,  the  aver- 
age salary  was  increased  to  $21  59  per  month.  In  the  fall  of  the  same 
year,  Sanders'  Readers  were  introduced  in  the  schools.  After  the  division 
of  the  township,  (of  which  Washington  township  then  formed  a  part.)  there 
were  but  seven  schools  in  the  district.  It  has  since  increased  to  eight. 
All  the  buildings  but  two  are  good  substantial  structures,  and  are  suitably 
located.     In  the  matter  of  furniture,  this  district  is  now  well  supplied. 

Lower  IVazareth. 

The  earliest  records  of  the  schools  of  Lower  Nazareth  township  date 
back  to  1853.  A  meeting  of  the  school  board  was  held  at  Hecktown, 
September  24,  of  that  year,  at  which  the  following  resolution  was 
adopted,  as  shown  by  the  minute-book :  "  That  no  singing  schools,  prayer 
meetings,  and  debating  schools  shall  be  allowed  during  the  residue  of  the 
present  school  year;  but  that  Sunday  schools  and  singing  schools  (on 
Sabbath)  may  be  kept,  if  conducted  by  the  regular  teachers  of  the  respect- 
ive day  schools." 

On  the  28th  of  September,  18G3,  the  board,  in  conjuction  with  the  teachers 
of  the  district,  met  for  the  purpose  of  selecting  text-books  for  the  several 
schools  in  the  township.  The  books  at  that  meeting  wex-e  adopted  by  the 
, board. 

In  the  fall  of  1868,  the  teachers  were  employed  at  salaries  of  thirty- 
five  tlollars  per  month,  for  a  term  of  six  months.  They  were  required  to 
teach  twenty-one  days  for  a  month,  and  attend  district  institute  two  half 
days,  one  every  alternate  Saturday. 

Full  sets  of  out-line  maps  and  globes  were  purchased  bj^  the  school 
board  in  the  fall  of  1870.     Tiie  whole  costing  $190. 

X'nxaretli. 

Nazareth  became  a  borough  in  the  spring  of  1858.  The  fii-st  school 
directors  elected  in  the  district,  were  Richard  Miksch,  Richard  Christ, 
Levi  Shultz,  William  Kunsman,  Josiah  Bauer,  and  Thomas  Hartzell.  One 
school  at  first  was  sufficient  to  accommodate  all   the  children   in  the  dis- 
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trict.  The  directors  fixed  the  term  ten  months,  and  employed  Miss  Sarah 
Beck,  the  first  teacher,  at  a  salary  of  twelve  dollars  per  mouth.  The  one 
dollar  per  capita  tax  was  all  that  was  necessary  to  keep  the  school  in 
operation  the  whole  3'ear. 

In  June,  18G1,  the  board  found  it  necessary  to  open  two  schools  for  the 
term.  Mr.  Jolin  Wolbach  and  Miss  Matilda  Meyers  were  emplo3-ed  as 
teachers,  at  twcntj'-two  dollars  and  twelve  dollars  per  month,  respectively. 

The  directors,  at  a  meeting  held  December  5,  1867,  adopted  Sanders' 
Union  Readers  and  Spellers  to  be  used  in  the  schools.  The  manner  in  which 
the  books  w^ere  introduced,  the  following  resolution,  copied  from  the 
minute  book,  will  explain  : 

"  Hesolced,  That  Sanders'  new  series  of  Union  Readers  and  Spellers  be 
adopted,  to  be  used  in  the  public  schools  of  Nazareth,  and  to  be  introduced 
as  wanted  by  the  scholars." 

No  change  in  the  readers  has  since  been  made. 

In  18G8,  a  two-story  brick  school-house  was  built,  (on  a  suitable  lot,) 
containing  two  rooms,  in  connection  with  which  a  building  of  smaller  di- 
mensions near  b}',  is  devoted  to  school  purposes.  In  these,  three  schools, 
since  18T3,  have  been  maintained  to  the  present  time. 

Sonth  Easton. 

The  first  school  directors  which  we  have  any  record  of  (in  1843)  were 
Messrs.  Frantz,  Zane,  Mo3-er,  Abel,  Martin,  and  Kidd.  At  that  time  there 
were  three  teachers  emplo3"od,  one  male  and  two  females.  Mr.  II.  W. 
Bixb3'  at  a  salar3'-  of  twcnt3'-thrcc  dollars  per  month,  and  Miss  Ellen  M. 
Davis  and  Miss  Sophia  Fcit,  at  thirteen  dollars. 

In  1853,  there  were  four  schools  in  the  district.  The3'have  increased  to 
eleven  at  present,  graded  as  follows :  Four  primary  schools,  with  an  aver- 
age of  about  three  hundred  and  eighty  pupils ;  three  secondar3''  schools, 
with  an  average  of  one  hundred  and  seventy  pupils ;  two  grammar  schools, 
with  ninet3^  pupils ;  one  mixed  secondary  and  grammar  school,  with  seventy- 
five  pupils,  and  one  high  school  with  about  fifty  pupils.  There  arc  twelve 
teachers  emplo3'ed  for  these  schools. 

In  the  3'ear  aboA'c  mentioned,  the  town  hall  and  the  old  school-house, 
nearl3^  opposite,  were  the  only  public  school-buildings  in  the  district. 
Soon  after  this,  the  two-story  building  near  the  town  hall  was  erected,  and 
after  this,  the  old  engine-house  was  purchased  b3'-  the  board,  but  was  sub- 
sequentl3-  sold  again.  Next  was  erected  what  is  known  as  the  "Uttsville 
school-house,"  after  which  the  two-story  brick  on  the  corner  of  Centre 
street  and  Church  allc3\  A  few  3'cars  afterward,  the  "Lehigh  Hill  school- 
house  "  was  erected.  The  lot  on  which  it  is  built  is  inclosed  with  a  good 
substantial  fence.  So  great  has  been  the  growth  of  the  town,  that  the 
board  has  again,  in  18T7,  erected  a  good  substantial  two-story  brick-build- 
ing for  the  accommodation  of  the  children,  thus  giving  the  rising  genera- 
tion of  South  Easton  the  full  benefit  of  the  public  schools. 
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Lower  Saucon. 

The  following  is  from  the  pen  of  J.  S.  Hess,  Esquire,  a  member  of  the 
school  board  of  Ilcllcrtown  borough  : 

How  early  the  school-house  at  the  Lower  Saucon  church  was  built  is  not 
known.  Long  before  the  public  school  S3'stem  was  adopted  by  the  Legis- 
lature of  Pennsylvania,  there  were  schools  in  eight  or  ten  places  in  the 
township.  Notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  some  of  the  rich  farmers 
in  the  vallc}',  the  school  sj'stem  was  introduced  immediately  after  the  pas- 
sage of  the  act.  Among  the  men  who  labored  the  most  assiduously  for 
the  introduction,  were  Doctor  Henry  Detwiler  and  Reverend  Samuel  Hess. 
The  minute-book  of  the  school  board  begins  in  1839,  sa3-ing  on  the  first 
page,  that  it  is  the  fourth  5'ear  after  the  introduction  of  the  public  school 
system.  The  schools  of  this  township  were  early  known  as  among  the 
best  in  the  county,  outside  of  larger  towns.  The  school  term  was  six 
months,  almost  from  the  start.  In  1840,  seven  months  wei-e  ordered  b}'  the 
school  board.  In  the  same  j'car,  an  election  was  held,  whether  the  sj'stem 
should  be  continued,  which  was  carried  b}"  twcnt3'-sovcn  majorit}'.  The 
next  election  was  in  1843,  when  the  majorit}^  increased  to  one  hundred  and 
thirt}'.  Only  twice,  (in  1841  and  1845,)  was  the  school  term  less  than  six 
months,  and  that  only  b}^  one  month.  The  salary  at  first  was  nineteen 
dollars  per  month.  Public  examination  of  the  schools  was  ordered  by  the 
board  in  1839,  to  be  held  iu  the  two  churches.  The  first  one  was  held  in 
March,  1840.  This  produced  rivahy  among  scholars  and  teachers,  and 
gave  the  schools  a  new  impetus.  A  lunch  was  furnished  by  the  school 
board  for  the  children.  In  1847,  the  directors  decided  upon  uniformity  of 
books  throughout  the  township.  This  was  another  advance.  A  little  later 
on  we  find  that  the  teachers  were  paid  according  to  the  examination  they 
stood.  This  sj^stem  retained  and  brought  in  goAd  teachers,  while  the  in- 
ferior teachers  went  elsewhere.  The  branches  taught,  were  English  and 
German,  reading,  arithmetic,  translations,  geograph}',  grammar,  spelling, 
writing,  and  singing.  Of  the  teachers  who  taught  during  the  first  year 
after  the  introduction  of  the  system,  Valentine  Hilburn,  now  a  lawyer, 
William  Rath,  now  a  Lutheran  pastor,  and  Peter  Boehm,  were  among  the 
best.  The  first  always  excelled  in  teaching  his  scholars  to  translate.  The 
last  excelled  in  vocal  music.  The  public  examinations  continued  until 
1863,  when  the  school  board  discontinued  them.  The  following  minute  is 
taken  from  their  record,  February  7,  1803:  "On  account  of  higli  prices  of 
clothing,  and  in  the  circumstances  in  which  our  country  is  at  the  present 
time,  and  the  opposition  of  the  teachers,  no  public  examinations  will  be 
held." 

Another,  and  the  last,  was  again  hold  in  1SG7.  The  school  term  is  still 
six  months,  as  at  the  first,  but  the  salary  has  been  increased  to  an  average 
of  about  forty  dollars  per  month. 

Upper  Alt.  Bethel. 

The  school  system  was  accepted  by  a  vote  in  this  district  in  1834.     The 
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teachers  were  required  by  the  school  board,  for  the  first  time,  to  pass  a 
satisfactorj-  examination  in  spelling,  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  be- 
fore they  could  be  licensed  to  teach.  Dr.  R.  E.  James  and  Samuel  Taylor, 
members  of  the  board,  were  the  examining  committee.  The  salaries  of  the 
teachers  were  ten  dollars  per  month  for  a  winter  term  of  three  months,  and 
the}-  were  required  to  board  '•  around,"  a  custom  which  has  since  been 
abandoned. 

In  1840,  a  vote  was  taken  by  the  qualified  citizens  in  the  township  in 
reference  to  the  continuation  or  rejection  of  the  school  system,  whicli  re- 
sulted in  favor  of  the  former. 

In  the  fall  of  1851,  applicants  for  schools  were  examined  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  board,  by  Rev.  Thomas  Mack  and  Samuel  G.  Labar.  The 
teachers  were  employed  at  $10  per  month.  The  following  year  the  ))oard 
resolved  that  geography  and  grammar  should  be  added  to  the  curriculum 
of  studies  in  the  schools,  and  that  applicants  should  be  examined  in  those 
branches.  Samuel  G.  Labar  and  Jonathan  Moore,  both  teachers,  were  the 
examining  committee.  At  a  meeting  in  October,  the  directors,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  teachers,  decided  upon  a  series  of  text-books  for  the  schools 
in  the  district,  but,  unfortunately,  the  books  were  not  introduced  in  all 
the  schools,  in  consequence  of  the  opposition,  and  a  lack  of  educational 
interest,  on  the  part  of  many  of  the  parents. 

Although  the  public  schools  up  to  this  period  had  shown  some  tangible 
evidence  of  progress,  they  nevertheless  came  short  of  being  what  many 
of  the  citizens  designed  they  should  be.  The  directors  went  upon  the 
policy  of  building  cheap  temporary  houses,  and  in  employing  cheap  teach- 
ers, in  consequence  of  which,  the  majority  of  the  schools  were  tauglit  by 
incompetent  "  school  masters."  But  many  of  the  parents  in  the  townsliip 
were  zealous  in  the  work  of  providing  better  advantages  for  the  education 
of  their  children  than  the  public  schools  in  the  neighborhood  afibrded. 
This,  in  the  spring  of  1853,  led  to  the  founding  of 

The  WUIianiHbur^  Academy. 

It  was  first  opened  as  a  parochial  school,  under  Presbyterian  control. 
The  people  were  led  in  the  new  enterprise  through  the  earnest  labors  of 
Reverend  Gershom  Goble.  a  noble-hearted  man  and  a  warm  friend  of  educa- 
tion. Through  the  influence  of  Mr.  Goble,  the  presbytery  to  which  he  was 
connected  contributed  pecuniarily  in  aid  of  the  school.  This  institution, 
under  favorable  auspices,  was  under  the  principalship  of  Mr.  J.  Moore,  a 
native  of  the  State  of  New  York,  a  gentleman  of  fine  literary  attainments 
and  a  successful  teacher.  It  was  well  patronized  by  pupils  of  both  sexes, 
especially  by  those  who  were  preparing  themselves  for  the  teacher's  pro- 
fession. Many  young  teachers  from  abroad  attended  this  school  during 
the  summer  sessions,  to  receive  a  course  of  normal  training  in  the  various 
branches.  It  continued  as  a  parochial  institution  for  two  years  after  its 
founding,  when  it  became  self-sustaining,  and  it  was  then  opened  as  an  inde- 
pendent, select  school.     This  noble  institution,  under  the  supervision  of  Mr. 
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Moore,  as  principal,  was  in  succossiful  oi)eration  for  tui'lvc  years,  during 
which  time  it  had  not  a  little  to  do  in  exerting  a  stimulating  influence  in 
the  efforts  to  elevate  the  standard  of  education  in  the  entire  community. 
Many  of  the  leading  men,  now  at  the  head  of  educational  allairs  in  this 
and  adjoining  counties,  refer  back  to  this  school  as  the  place  where  they 
received  their  first  impetus  in  the  work  of  education. 

During  the  last  eighteen  ^-ears  there  has  been  a  general  improvement  of 
public  sentiment  in  this  district,  in  favor  of  public  schools.  The3'^  have 
increased  in  efficiency',  notwithstanding  the  struggle  with  high  taxes  and 
short  terms.  Good  school-houses,  well  furnished  with  seats  and  de!»ks,  have 
been  erected  in  diflferent  localities,  and  the  school  grounds  have  been  en- 
larged. 

A  district  institute  has  been  kept  in  successful  operation  during  the 
school  terms,  the  teachers  have  improved  from  year  to  year,  and  a  com- 
mendable degree  of  professional  zeal  has  been  diffused. 

County  Superintcndency. 

In  1854  the  office  of  county  superintendent  was  established.  The  school 
directors  of  the  several  districts  in  the  county  met  for  the  first  time  in 
convention,  at  the  court-house,  in  Easton,  June  5,  and  elected  Mr.  A'alen- 
tine  nilburn  superintendent  of  common  schools  of  this  count3\  Mr.  Hil- 
burn  entered  upon  the  duties  of  the  office  with  unflinching  zeal.  Public 
opinion  was  in  a  great  measure  against  the  office,  consequently  his  work, 
as  pioneer  in  the  new  field,  was  no  easy  task.  He  was  reelected  May  4, 
185T,  and  was  commissioned  June  3,  following. 

The  next  triennial  convention  of  the  directors  was  held  Mav  7,  I860. 
The  choice  of  the  election  fell  upon  Reverend  W.  D.  C.  Rodrock,  late  pastor 
of  the  lleformed  Church,  at  Centreville,  (this  county ;)  but  for  want  of 
citizenship  in  the  county  preceding  his  election,  he  was  declared  ineligible 
bj"^  Thomas  11.  Burrowes,  who  was  then  State  Superintendent,  and  was  not 
commissioned  in  consequence.  Mr.  Abram  Kind  was  also  a  candidate  for 
the  office,  and  having  received  the  next  highest  number  of  votes  at  the 
convention,  the  commission  was  tendered  to  him,  (July  18.) 

Mr.  Kind  was  elected  May  4,  18()3,  at  a  yearlj'  salary  of  $700.  His 
salary  was  subsequently  raised  at  a  meeting  of  the  directors  held  August 
20,  18()4,  to  $1,000.  Mr.  Kind  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  William  N.  Walker. 
The  election  was  held  May  4,  18(')r).     Mr.  W.  was  reelected.  May  4,  18(10. 

The  present  incumbent  was  elected  May  7,  1872,  and  again  May  4,  1875, 
being  the  fourth  county  superintendent  since  the  office  was  established. 
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NORTHUMBERLAND    COUNTY.— n.  U.  Bartholomew. 
Oldest  ScbooU  in  Northumberland  County. 
By  John  F.  Wolfinger,  of  Milton,  Pennsylvania.  . 

November  9, 1877.  ' 

H.  n.  Bartuolomew,  Esquire : 

Sir: — Nortliumberlaud  countj' was  organized  in  March,  1772,  and  the 
towns  of  Sunbury  and  Nortlmmberland  were  laid  out  the  same  year,  being 
the  first  towns  founded,  in  what  is  now  familiarly  known  as  "The  West 
Branch  Valley  "  of  the  Susquehanna  river.  A  common  school  for  the  pro- 
per education  of  children,  is  one  of  the  first  wants  of  eveiy  newly  laid-out 
town,  that  has  any  regard  for  the  moral  and  religious  welfare  of  its  inhabi- 
tants, and  their  fitness  to  perform  the  various  duties  of  life.  Four  years 
afterwards,  in  1776,  our  revolutionary'  war  with  Great  Britain  and  the 
Indians  in  and  around  Pennsylvania  began,  and  it,  for  self-evident  reasons, 
prevented  the  people  of  these,  then  infant  frontier,  towns  from  paying 
any  attention  to  building  of  school-houses,  and  the  employment  of  school- 
masters to  teach  their  children,  even  the  rudest  parts  of  an  education, 
namely:  Reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  And  after  that  war  was  over, 
and  for  j^ears  afterwards,  other  causes  again,  such  as  the  poverty  of  our 
peoi)le  and  their  struggles  to  secure  themselves  homes,  either  in  these 
towns  or  near  them,  continued  to  prevent  the  building  of  school-houses, 
and  the  employment  of  teachers  for  their  children.  And  hence  all  the 
schooling  that  the  boys  and  girls  of  that  earl3-  day  received,  was  the  little 
instruction  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  that  their  fathers  and 
mothers,  or  older  brothers  and  sisters  could  give  them  at  home,  especially 
during  the  long  winter  nights  when  most  of  their  out-door  work  was  done, 
or  suspended.  Suitable  school  teachers  were  then,  also,  very  few  in  num- 
ber, and  also  hard  to  be  procured  in  this  frontier  region  of  our  State. 
As  time,  however,  progressed,  a  few  of  the  wealthier  families  of  Sunbury 
and  Northumberland  may  have  employed  some  person,  either  male  or 
female,  to  instruct  their  children  in  some  private  house  or  houses ;  and  it 
is  very  likely  that  they  did  so,  but  we  have  no  reliable  evidence  of  it,  and 
so  can  only  offer  it  as  a  conjecture,  since  we  cannot  suppose  that  the  peo- 
ple of  Sunbury  and  Northumberland  left  the  whole  period  of  the  years 
between  1733  and  1800  pass  away  witliout  making  some  eflfort  in  educating 
their  children.  But  after  all  mj'  researches,  I  have  failed  in  finding  a 
regular  school-house  and  school  in  either  of  these  towns  before  the  year 
1798. 

The  oldest  reliable  schools  and  school-houses  in  Northumberland  count>-, 
that  I  have  been  able  to  obtain  any  knowledge  of,  after  much  research,  are 
as  follows : 
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Milton  8ohool8. 

The  town  of  Milton  was  laid  out  in  1702,  and  four  years  afterwards,  to 
wit:  in  1790,  a  log  school-house,  twenty-six  b}-  thirty  feet  in  size,  and  one 
and  a  half  story  high,  was  built  in  what  was,  and  is  called  Lower  Market 
street.  This  seems  to  have  been  the  first  school-house  in  Northumberland 
county.  And  among  the  families  who  sent  children  to  this  school,  between 
the  years  179B  and  1802,  we  have  the  names  of  Alward,  Armstrong,  Best, 
Brady,  Calhoun,  Campbell,  Chapman,  Chestnut,  Cochran,  Davis,  Davison. 
Dickson,  Dougal,  Douty,  Egbert,  Egner,  Faulkner,  Follmer,  Fullerton, 
Gibson,  Gray,  Harris,  Hinirod.  Housel,  Humes,  Irwin,  Jones,  Kimple, 
Marr,  McGuin,  Morrison,  Osmond,  Parry,  Patton,  Pollock,  Purviance, 
Smith,  Stadden,  Stout,  Straub,  (the  founder  of  Milton,)  Surls,  Sutfin. 
Swartz,  Sweeney,  Taggart,  Teas,  Teitsworth,  Vincent,  Waldron,  Whee- 
land,  and  Woods.  The  first  teacher  in  this  old  Milton  school-house,  was 
John  Cochran,  who  was  a  good  scholar,  and  also  a  surveyor  of  lands,  and 
in  1808,  became  the  Surveyor  General  of  Pennsylvania,  under  Simon  Sny- 
der, then  elected  Governor  of  our  State.  The  following  is  a  complete  list 
of  the  names  of  all  its  school-masters,  from  its  commencement,  in  1796. 
down  to  1826,  to  wit:  John  Cochran.  James  McGuin,  William  H.  Sander- 
sou,  Joseph  Kerr,  Edmund  Hogan,  Andrew  Spear,  John  L.  Finney,  Thomas 
Ward,  John  Allen,  William  McKean,  Levi  Clemson,  David  Black,  Edward 
Smith,  James  Sterrett,  Thomas  Grier,  James  Xowlan,  Uriah  Kitchen, 
Christopher  Woods,  Christopher  M.  Straub,  John  Trout,  Edward  Hushes, 
and  William  Hutchison.  (My  mauuscript  history  of  our  old  West 
Branch  valley  schools  and  academies  contains  a  biographical  sketch  of  all 
of  these  teachers  just  named;  but  I  have  neither  time  to  copy  them,  nor 
would  you  have  room  for  them  in  your  work,  if  I  did.  So  I  have  no  time 
to  send  you  '"  the  rules  and  regulations  "  of  this  old  school.)  Among  the 
books  studied  in  this  school  were  ''the  New  England  Primer,"  printed  on 
blue-colored  paper;  ''The  Westminster  Shorter  Catechism;"  Dillworth's. 
Webster's,  and  Bierly's  -Spelling  Books;"  Daboll's,  Dilworth's,  Pike's, 
and  Rose's  "Arithmetic;"  Murray's  "Introduction  to  the  English  Reader;'* 
Murray's  ''English  Reader,"  and  Murray's  ''Sequel  to  the  English  Reader." 
— all  of  which  were  read  and  studied  in  the  order  here  named.  The  o-ram- 
mars  used,  were  Murray's  "English  Grammar,"  and  Kirkham's  "English 
Grammar;"  and  the  geographies  studied,  were  ''Morse's,"  '* Smiley *s," 
"  Oluey's,"  and  "  Smith's,"  during  these  and  in  after  years.  Some  of  the 
boys  who  received  the  rudiments  of  their  education  in  this  school,  became 
quite  distinguished  in  after  life,  as  for  example:  Tunison  Coryell,  after- 
wards a  leading  citizen  of  Williamsport,  in  Lycoming  county  ;  Valentine 
Best,  for  mauy  years  the  able  editor  of  ''  The  Danville  Intelligencer;"  James 
S.  Dougal  and  William  J.  Wilson,  as  physicians;  Alem  Marr  and  James 
Armstrong,  as  lawyers  ;  David  Derrickson  and  Alexander  Jordan,  as  presi- 
dent judges  of  our  courts. 

In    1802,  the   second   school-house   in   Milton    was   built,  in   Broadway 
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street,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  town,  and  its  teachers,  from  lS02to  1826, 
were  as  follows  :  John  Lazarus  Finney,  Joseph  Kerr,  Andrew  Spear,  Hugh 
Allen,  William  McKean,  Joseph  B.  Anthony,  (afterwards  a  lawyer  and 
president  judge  of  our  courts,)  Joseph  D.  Biles,  James  Turner,  Elsbj'  Sib- 
ley, Uriah  Kitchen,  John  G.  Laird,  and  Nathan  F.  Higgins.  Other  larger 
and  finer  houses  followed  these  as  time  progressed,  including  the  famous 
"Old  Milton  Academy,"  taught  by  the  Reverend  David  Kirkpatrick,  D. 
D.  As  the  writer  of  these  sketches  received  his  education  in  the  two 
schools  and  the  academy  here  noticed,  he  can  hardl}^  refmin  from  going 
into  details,  but  cannot,  as  it  would  make  his  communication  too  long. 

IVorthumberland  Schools. 

In  1798,  or  thereabouts,  the  first  school-house  at  this  point,  a  log  struc- 
ture, thirty  by  thirty  feet  in  size  and  one  story  high,  was  built  on  the  cor- 
ner of  Whe.itly  and  Park  alley's,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  town,  and  so  was 
called  the  "  Wheatly  school-house"  or  "Alley  school-house,"  in  after  j^ears. 
Among  the  families  who  sent  their  children  to  this  school,  we  have  the 
names  of  Cowden,  Fors3'th,  Frick,  Plepburn,  Priestley,  Shannon, and  Wheat- 
ley.  The  name  of  the  first  teacher  and  his  successors  are  unknown.  But 
in  1814,  George  Bowdry  taught  there,  and  he  was  succeeded  by  William 
Leathern  and  James  Aiken.  In  1802,  or  thereabout,  the  second  school- 
house,  also  a  log  structure,  twenty-four  by  thirtj'  feet  in  size,  was  built  in 
the  south-eastern  part  of  the  town.  Its  first  teacher  was  .  .  .  Wile3^,aud 
his  successors  were  the  Reverend  William  Christy,  George  Bowdry,  .  .  . 
Train,  James  Forest,  Edward  Chapman,  Reverend  William  R.  Smith,  and 
John  Bear.  The  writer  of  this  sketch  was  one  of  Forest's  scholars, 
and  the  families  that  then  sent  children  to  this  school,  bore  the  names 
of  Albright,  BDyd,  Campbell,  Chapman,  Chappell,  Crutchley,  Degrouchy, 
Gaskins.  Jackson,  Lee,  Leighon,  Lloyd.  McClintock,  .]VIorris,  Newberr}', 
Norbury,  Wapples,  Waters,  Weimer,  Wilson,  and  Zeitler.  In  1819,  Samuel 
Kirkham,  the  author  of  "  Kirkham's  English  Grammar,"  taught  school  for 
one  or  two  quarters  in  the  Northumberland  "  town  hall,"  being  the  second 
story  of  the  town's  "  market  house,"  that  stood  in  the  center  of  the  square, 
immediately  in  front  of  the  present  residence  of  Doctor  Joseph  Priestly. 
In  this  "  hall,"  now  gone,  the  writer  went  to  Kirkham's  school,  who  (Kirk- 
ham) boarded  with  the  writer's  father,  Henrj'  Wolfinger,  who  then  kept 
tavern  in  the  brick-house  now  occupied  by  Doctor  Priestley. 

Old  Xorthumberland  Academy. 

In  1803,  "  The  Northumberland  Academj',"  an  ornamental  two-story 
brick-building,  was  built  on  the  corner  of  West  Way  and  Second  streets, 
on  the  West  side  of  the  town,  mainly  through  the  efforts  of  the  celebrated 
Doctor  Joseph  Priestley,  the  English  chemist  and  philosopher,  who  had 
some  years  before  emigrated  from  England,  and  made  this  town  of  Northum- 
berland his  last  earthly  home.  The  Reverend  William  Christy,  a  Unita- 
rian clergyman,  was  the  first  pnncipal  of  this  academy,  and  his  successors 
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were  the  Reverend  Isaac  Grier,  his  son  Robert  C.  Grier,  (afterward  a  hiw- 
yer  and  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,) 
the  Reverend  Robert  F.  X.Smith,  and  Reverend  Elijah  D.  Plumb.  Among 
the  scholars  of  this  old  academy,  now  gone,  we  find  the  names  of  William 
B.  Sprague,  James  Thompson,  William  Montgomery,  Charles  G.  Donnel, 
Abraham  S.  Wilson,  George  A.  Frick,  and  George  A.  Snyder,  (a  son  of 
Governor  Simon  Snyder,)  all  of  whom  became  men  of  note  in  different 
departments  of  life. 

Sunbury  Srhool<i. 

In  1800,  the  first  day  school  in  Sun  bury  was  opened  and  kept  on  the 
ground  room  floor  of  a  two-story  log-house  on  the  south  side  of  Chestnut 
street,  and  a  few  doors  west  of  the  present  residence  of  11.  B.  Masser,  Esquire, 
in  said  street.  Among  the  families  whose  children  attended  this  school, 
we  have  the  names  of  Alter,  Bald  v.  Black,  Bogar,  Brad}-,  Bucher,  Buyers, 
Coldron,  Darch,  Dewart,  Gray,  Haas,  Hall,  Harrison,  Heilman,  Hurley, 
Irwin,  Kiehl,  Lazarus,  Lebo,  Lj'ous,  Mantz,  Markle,  McKinney,  Painter, 
Robins,  Scott,  Shafer,  Sinton,  Simpson,  Smith,  Vanderslice,  Wallis, 
Weaver,  Weitzel,  Withington,  and  Young.  But  this  school  only  lasted 
two  or  three  years.  This  first  Sunbury  school  was  taught  by  a  small, 
chunky  Englishman  by  the  name  of  .  .  .  Smith.  In  1803  or  1804,  the 
second  school  was  opened  and  held  on  the  ground  floor  of  a  two-storj^  log- 
house  in  Arch  street,  where  Washington  Stroh's  dwelling-house  now  stands. 
The  same  families  that  had  children  in  Smith's  school,  now  sent  them  to 
this  school,  taught  by  a  middle-aged  man  named  .  .  .  Davis,  a  good 
teacher.  In  1816,  or  thereabouts,  the  third  school  was  opened  by  Edward 
Chapman,  in  a  large  two-story  log-house,  on  the  west  side  of  Sunbury,  on 
the  north-west  corner  of  the  alley,  south  of  the  present  Episcopal  church, 
on  the  beautiful  green  commons,  on  the  banks  of  the  Susquehanna  river. 
This  was  a  select  English  school  for  the  grand  folks  of  the  town,  and  is 
said  to  have  been  pretty  large.  In  1818,  E.  Chapman  and  .  .  .  Bredin 
opened  a  partnership  school  in  the  second  story  of  the  late  Judge  George 
Weiser's  tannery,  in  the  south-eastern  part  of  the  town.  In  1820,  Alex- 
ander Strickland  began  the  fifth  school  in  a  small  new  frame-building  in 
the  northern  end  of  the  town,  and  on  the  same  street  that  our  new  county 
prison  stands;  and  afterwards,  in  the  summer  of  the  same  year,  E.  Chap- 
man, (who  had  gone  to,  and  taught  school  in  Northumberland,  and  now 
returned,)  opened  a  small  select  school  on  the  west  side  of  the  street,  and 
opposite  the  present  law  oflice  of  S.  P.  Wolverton,  Esquire.  I  was  one 
of  Strickland  and  Ciiapman's  scholars  at  these  points ;  and  among  my 
school  associates  were  boys  that  belonged  to  the  Sunbury  families  of  Brad- 
ford, Finney,  Giberson,  Gobin,  Ilegins,  Hunter,  Kiehl,  Kutzner,  Masser, 
Shafer,  and  Smith.  Chapman  boarded  with  my  father,  who  then  kept  tavern 
in  the  stone  dwelling-house  now  occupied  by  S.  P.  Wolverton,  Esquire, 
on  the  river  bank,  in  the  north-wc-tcrn  jiart  of  Sunbury,  and  there  Chap- 
man died,,  on  the  r)th  of  April,  18-Jl,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-two  years. 
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He  was  a  very  handsome  man  from  "  Yankee  land,"  and  a  man  of  splendid 

abilities.     He  studied  law  with   Charles   Hall,  Esquire,  of  Sunbury,  and 

wrote  poems  of  exquisite  beauty.    His  poem  of  "  Columbia,"  now  before  me, 

beginning : 

"Columbia's  shores  are  wild  and  wide, 

Columbia's  hills  are  high,"  Ac, 
has  often  been  re-printed  in  our  newspapers,  and  forms  a  part  of  my  manu- 
script school  history,  (already  noticed.)  He  also  wrote  a  very  beautiful 
poem  descriptive  of  our  ''  Susquehanna  river,"  that  he  read  to  me  in  my 
boyhood  ;  and  I  think  he  had  it  printed  in  the  newspapers  of  that  day, 
but  I  have  not  been  able  to  get  a  copy  of  it.  Who  can  bring  it  to  light  ? 
(Sunbury's  other  schools  and  academy  I  need  not  describe,  as  it  is  only 
the  olden  time  school  histories  that  you  want.) 

Reverend  .lohn  Drynon's  Turbutville  Classical  School. 

In  1802,  the  Reverend  John  Bryson,  a  Presbyterian  divine,  opened  a 
select  and  classical  school,  for  the  study  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages, 
&c.,  in  his  own  dwelling-house,  about  a  mile  north  of  Turbutville,  in  the 
northern  end  of  Northumberland  county,  and  continued  it  until  the  year 
1806  or  1807.  His  students,  all  counted,  were  about  twenty-five  in  num- 
ber, but  my  biographical  sketches  of  them  and  of  their  venerable  master 
are  too  lenghty  to  be  inserted  here.  I  may  say,  however,  that  his  students 
afterwards  distinguished  themselves  verj^  honorably  as  preachers,  teachers, 
phj'sicians,  lawyers,  &c. 

Slianiokin  Indians. 

In  1742,  Reverend  Martin  Mack,  a  German  Moravian  preacher  of  the 
Gospel,  accompanied  by  his  wife  and  two  friendly  Indians,  named  Joshua 
and  David,  made  a  missionary  tour  to  the  Delaware  and  other  Indians  then 
residing  in  the  Indian  town  of  "  Shaumoking,"  now  Sunbuiy,  the  county 
town  of  Northumberland  county.  And  in  1747,  five  years  afterwards, 
Mack  had  a  house  built  for  himself  at  Shaumoking,  and  occupied  it  with  his 
wife  as  a  missionary  of  "  glad  tidings  "  to  these  Indians,  until  their  increas- 
ing hostility  to  our  white  frontier  settlers  compelled  him  to  leave  "  Shau- 
moking." It  is  very  probable  that  Mack  and  his  wife  not  only  preached 
to  the  Indians,  but  also  did  what  they  could  to  gather  the  Indian  children 
around  them,  and  instruct  them  in  the  knowledge  of  the  "Great  Spirit  "  or 
true  God,  and  of  the  way  of  salvation  from  sin  through  our  crucified  Re- 
deemer. It  may  be  that  Mnck  and  his  wife  even  used  German  catechisms, 
primei's,  and  spelling  books,  to  teach  the  Indian  children  of  "Shaumoking  " 
how  to  spell,  read,  &c.  But,  historj^,  so  far  as  I  have  made  researches,  is 
silent  as  to  these  last  named  points,  so  that  the  conjecture  is,  after  all,  an 
open  question  that  cannot  now,  perhaps,  be  satisfactorily  settled.  Los- 
kieVs  history  of  the  Moravian  missions  among  our  Indians  may,  for  aught 
I  know,  throw  some  light  upon  these  questions. 

Hoping  that  these  hastily  written  sketches  may,  in  some  degree,  answer 
the  historical  purposes  you  aim  at,  I  respectfully  remain  yours, 

J.  F.  WOLFINGER. 
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Shamokin  township  originally  embraced  a  large  extent  of  territory,  and 
was  first  settled  in  the  vicinity  now  known  as  Snufftown,  some  time  prior 
to  the  revolutionary  war,  but  the  earliest  school  of  which  I  have  been  able 
to  find  any  account,  was  kept  at  what  is  now  known  as  Reed's  station, 
about  the  year  1790  or  1792.  The  school  was  kept  in  an  old  log-hut 
which  stood  on  the  spot  where  Solomon  Martz's  residence  now  stands,  by 
one  Lindermuth.  Nicholas  Shaw  taught  a  German  school  at  the  same 
place  afterwards.  Reverend  Charles  Getz  was  the  first  teacher  in  the  log 
school-house  erected  near  the  present  site  now  occupied  by  the  Lutheran 
and  Reformed  church,  about  the  year  1800.  Charles  Stock  followed  next, 
and  was  the  first  who  taught  the  English.  In  the  fall  of  1819,  William  H. 
Mueuch,  the  father  of  Major  Jacob  Muench,  commenced  teaching,  and  con- 
tinued in  the  same  house  for  the  space  of  thirteen  years,  teaching  both 
English  and  German.  In  the  meantime  there  were  other  schools  started 
in  this  district.  There  was  a  school  located  somewhere  along  the  old 
Reading  road,  on  what  was  then  known  as  the  Saxon  farm,  and  now  owned 
by  Jacob  Eyster.  A  gentleman  \)y  the  name  of  Jones  taught  here  as  early 
as  1802,  and  Matt.  Little,  in  180:).  The  latter,  it  is  said,  was  a  man  of 
enormous  stature,  measuring  about  six  feet  five  inches,  (rather  a  big  "  Lit- 
tle,") and  was  noted  for  his  much  eating.  He  served  in  the  revolutionary 
war,  and  by  special  arrangements,  was  allowed  double  rations,  and  could 
scarcely  live  at  that.  An  old  man  by  the  name  of  Randolph,  taught  here 
in  the  j'-ear  1807.  The  old  ladj'  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  this,  informed 
me  that  the  old  gentleman  used  to  lie  down  on  his  bench  and  go  to  sleep, 
when  some  of  the  girls,  full  of  mischief,  as  girls  generally  are,  would  tilt 
over  the  bench  to  waken  him.  Another  primitive  school  was  located  near 
the  present  town  of  Elysburg,  in  an  old  log-cabin,  built,  probably,  shortlj"^ 
after, or  for  aught  I  know, before  the  revolutionary  war.  It  was  constructed 
out  of  unhewn  logs,  notched  together,  the  ends  of  the  logs  not  sawed  oflf, 
with  clap-board  roof,  with  a  log  on  the  top  to  keep  them  in  place,  and  stood 
near  where  the  widow  Ent  now  lives.  The  earliest  teacher  here,  of  whom 
I  have  any  authentic  account,  was  an  Englishman,  by  the  name  of  John- 
son, who  taught  in  1807.  John  Tirtsworth,  William  Tirtsworth,  Sarah 
Tirtsworth,  William  Campbell,  and  Mary  Campbell,  were  some  of  the 
pupils  of  this  early  school.  Joseph  Stoaks  and  Asa  John  afterwards  taught 
in  the  same  building.  In  the  spring  of  1813,  Robert  Tirtsworth,  Samuel 
Ely,  and  Obadiah  Campbell,  junior,  were  chosen  trustees  of  the  Elysburg 
school  district,  who  leased  from  Obadiah  Campbell,  senior,  one  sixteenth 
of  an  acre  of  grounti,  wheron  they  erected  a  frame  school-house.  It  was 
leased  for  a  term  of  fifty  years,  at  the  extravagant  rent  of  one  cent  per  year. 
James  Campbell,  an  uncle  to-  Squire  Campbell,  became  its  first  teacher. 
John  James  t:iught  it  in  1814.  Mrs.  Jose]>h  Reeder,  John  Tirtsworth, 
Isaac  Tirtsworth,  John  Fry,  (father  of  David  Fry,)  Mrs.  Sarah  Yocum, 
Nicholas  Campbell,  Phebe  Campbell,  James  Campbell.  Sarah  Campbell, 
William  Campbell,  William    Tirtsworth,    John    B.  Tirtsworth,  William 
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Michael,  and  Josiah  Jones,  were  among  the  first  pupils  of  this  school.  An 
Irishman  by  the  name  of  James  Cunningham,  a  soldier  in  the  war  of  1812, 
who.  it  is  said,  was  a  man  of  extraordinary  literary  attainments — a  thorough 
scholar,  but,  unfortunatel}',  of  intemperate  habits,  became  its  teacher  after- 
wards. There  are  others  who  taught  in  this  locality  between  this  period 
and  that  of  the  establishment  of  the  "  free  school  "  system,  but  for  want 
of  space  will  not  make  mention  of  them. 

At  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  "  free  school  act,"  the  friends  of 
education  were  greatly  in  the  minority,  in  this  locality,  and  did  nut  suc- 
ceed in  getting  the  free  schools  until  in  the  spring  of  1843,  when,  fortu- 
nately to  them,  on  the  day  prior  to  the  election,  a  snow  of  great  depth  fell, 
so  as  to  render  the  roads  impassable.  The  friends  of  education,  taking 
advantage  of  this,  turned  out  with  their  horses  and  oxen,  and  with  the 
greatest  exposure  and  hardship,  managed  to  get  out  a  full  vote,  and  tri- 
umphantly carried  the  day.  Notwithstanding  the  opposition  to  the  free 
schools,  they  were,  nevertheless,  largely  patronized  after  the  adoption. 
School-houses  were  few  and  far  between,  and  were  crowded  uncomfortably 
full,  having,  not  unfrequently,  from  sixty  to  one  hundred  pupils,  and  even 
more.  The  school  at  Elysburg  had  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  pupils 
the  first  winter  of  free  school.     W.  W.  McWilliams  was  the  teacher. 

In  1835,  Joseph  Bird,  Esquire,  erected  the  first  house  in  what  is  now 
the  enterprising  borough  of  Shamokin,  now  the  largest  and  most  populous 
town  in  the  county.  In  1837,  the  third  house  was  erected,  which  was  a 
school-house.  It  was  a  one-story  frame-building,  located  on  Dewart 
street.  This  house  was  afterwards  used  as  a  private  dwelling ;  next,  it 
was  converted  into  a  shop ;  afterwards  used  as  the  armory  for  the  Shamo- 
kin Guards,  and  finally,  reduced  to  a  stable. 

In  the  winter  of  1837-38,  J.  C.  Boyd,  the  founder  of  the  town,  and  Ziba 
Bird,  his  superintendent,  started  the  first  school.  They  employed  Abio 
John  as  the  teacher,  for  a  term  of  three  months,  at  the  liberal  salary  of 
eight  dollars  per  month  and  boarded. 

Hannah  Bird,  Ziba  Bird,  David  Snyder,  llachael  Snyder,  Ephraim  Phil- 
ips, Ellen  Philips,  William  W.  Weary,  Perry  J.  Eaton,  Lydia  Ann  Porter, 
Elizabeth  Porter,  Ephraim  M<)wr3\  ]Marie  Mowry,  Emeline  Mowr}-,  and 
Morgan  Mowry  were  the  pupils  of  the  first  school  of  Shamokin.  This 
was  the  first  school  in  a  region  now  comprising  the  six  school  districts,  as 
follows  :  Sliamokin  borough,  Coal  township,  Mt.  Carmel  township,  Mt. 
Cnrinel  l)orough,  Cameron  township,  and  Zerbe  township,  at  present  the 
wealthiest  and  most  populous  portion  of  Northumlx^rland  county.  This 
territory,  which,  in  1837,  had  but  fifteen  pupils  attending  school,  now  has 
more  than  four  thousand,  and  a  valuation  of  school  j^roperty  amounting 
to  more  than  two  hundi-ed  thousand  (  $200,000)  dollars. 

In  1839,  Samuel  John  was  elected  treasurer,  and  Benjamin  McClow 
collector  of  school  tax.  The  tax  then  levied  amounted  to  $201  35  ;  State 
appropriation,  $630..    Mr.  McClow,  the  collector,  found  it  not  only  difli- 
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cult,  but  dangerous,  to  collect  this  tax,  especially  in  Cameron,  where  the 
free  school  system  was  looked  upon  as  an  imposition  and  outrage.  (Am 
sorry  to  say  that  this  opinion  has  not  fully  died  out.  to  this  day,  in  Cam- 
eron township,  and  exists  in  a  few  other  districts  in  the  county.)  The 
farmers  put  all  possible  obstructions  in  his  way,  and  even  threatened  to 
shoot  him.  (He  was  not  shot.)  He  performed  his  duty,  and,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  constable,  collected  the  tax,  notwithstanding.  He  trav- 
eled over  five  hundred  miles  in  the  discharge  of  this  dut}',  and  received  a 
little  over  five  dollars  for  his  commission. 

After  drawing  the  appropriation,  the  board  divided  the  district  into 
eight  sub-districts.  In  the  summer  of  1839,  the  board  commenced  a  two- 
story  brick-building  in  Shamokin — the  eastern  part  of  the  present  Central 
school-house,  which  was  completed  and  occupied  about  February  of  next 
year.  The  house  cost  $600.  They  also  built  a  small  frame  building  in 
Cameron,  at  an  expense  of  $94  87.  John  Fidler  was  the  first-  teacher 
employed  in  Cameron  township,  and  taught  until  his  salary  amounted  to 
eighteen  dollars,  when,  for  some  reason,  he  was  succeeded  by  William 
Stizes,  whose  salarj-  amounted  to  $7  -20.  This  ended  the  free  school  sys- 
tem here,  for  the  space  of  thirty  years. 

By  an  act  of  assembly,  in  1840,  the  district  was  divided  into  two  districts, 
known  as  North  Coal  and  South  Coal  school  districts.  At  an  election, 
held  in  South  Coal  district,  during  this  year,  the  school  sj'stem  was  re- 
jected, and  a  long  night  of  ignorance  hung  over  this  section. 

The  first  teacher  employed  in  the  public  schools  of  Shamokin,  was 
John  T.  Rood,  of  New  York,  a  very  able  and  successful  teacher,  but  for 
some  cause,  quit  after  teaching  fourteen  days.  He  was  followed  by  Mrs. 
Mary  Shipman,  who  also  only  taught  a  few  weeks.  The  first  teachers  who 
taught  any  length  of  time,  were  Amos  Y.  and  Jehu  John,  the  former  still 
living,  an  honored  and  respected  citizen  of  the  town,  and  the  oldest  teacher 
in  the  county. 

In  1852,  the  Lutheran  congregation  of  Shamokin,  through  the  efibrts  of 
Reverend  C.  J.  Ehrhart,  contemplated  erecting  a  Lutheran  college.  En- 
couraged by  such  men  as  Judge  Helfenstein,  William  Fegely,  Kimber 
Cleaver,  Jonas  Gilger  and  others,  they  commenced  the  project.  Bonds 
were  issued  and  considerable  stock  taken,  with  the  expectation  that  the 
Lutheran  Synod  would  endorse  and  assist  the  movement.  But  this  move- 
ment was  dejected,  and  after  the  building  was  under  roof,  owing  to  the  want 
of  funds,  the  work  was  stopped,  and  stood  in  an  unfinished  condition,  until 
18G:>,  wlien  it  was  resolved  by  the  school  board  that  the  building  should  be 
purchased  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  schools.  Jonas  L.  Gilger  and  George 
McEleice,  committee,  purchased  the  house  for  the  sum  of  two  thousand 
nine  liundred  and  fifty  dollars,  ($2,9o0.)  It  is  a  fine  structure  and  is  loca- 
ted in  the  central  part  of  the  town.  It  is  a  three  story  brick-building,  one 
hundred  feet  long  and  forty  feet  wide,  and  contains  six  large  rooms,  forty 
feet  square,  and  five  recitation  rooms.     There  are,  perhaps,  few  school- 
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rooms  in  the  State,  better  fitted  up  interiorly,  than  are  some  of  the  rooms 
in  this  building.  The  Shamokin  high  school  was  established  in  1869,  with 
S.  J.  Barnett,  a  graduate  of  Millersville  Normal  School,  as  its  first  princi- 
pal. 

The  Augusta  districts  constituted  one  of  the  original  townships  of  the 
count}',  and  were  settled  at  a  very  early  day.  The  writer  has  failed  to 
obtain  any  definite  information  concerning  the  first  schools  in  this  vicinity. 
Undoubtedly,  some  of  the  earliest  schools  in  the  county  were  located  in 
this  section.  An  early  school  was  established  in  what  is  now  Lower  Au- 
gusta, on  or  near  the  present  site  where  the  Stone  Church  now  stands,  but 
I  have  no  authentic  account  of  either  the  house  or  its  teachers.  Our  own 
recollections  only  date  back  to  the  year  184T,  when  a  small  one-story  frame- 
house  was  erected, near  the  residence  of  Judge  Shipman.  This  "classic" 
hut,  if  I  may'call  it  such,  occupied  a  romantic  spot  on  the  bank  of  Little 
Shamokin  creek,  overshadowed  by  majestic  oaks  and  towering  pines,  amid 
rocks,  stumps,  trees,  and  other  rubbish  common  to  romantic  places.  The 
interior  of  the  house  was  primitive  in  its  character. 

In  the  center  of  the  room  was  a  huge,  rust}',  smoky,  wood-stove,  around 
which  sat  the  little  boys  and  girls,  with  their  feet  dangling  between  the 
bench  and  floor,  without  any  support  to  their  backs.  Reading  (in  Testa- 
ment,) writing,  spelling,  and  arithmetic,  is  all  that  was  taught  in  this 
school  then.  The  teacher,  always  with  a  frown  on  his  face,  was  seated  be- 
hind his  desk,  at  the  far  end  of  the  room,  engaged  all  day  long,  solving 
"  sums  "  for  the  large  pupils.  The  only  apparatus  for  aiding  in  the  work  of 
instruction,  was  the  well-seasoned  hickory  rods,  which  were  generally  kept 
in  the  window  behind  the  teacher,  or  over  head,  stuck  between  the  joist 
and  upper  floor,  and  were  most  freely  applied.  Xo  wonder  a  certain 
writer  calls  our  earl}'  schools  '''juvenile  penitentiaries.^^  Yet  there  are 
those  who  claim,  that  the  schools,  at  this  day,  are  not  what  they  used  to 
be.  What  to  them  was  hard,  rough,  and  unpleasant,  by  the  lapse  of  years, 
has  been  softened  and  rounded,  till  it  seems  to  them  "a  thing  of  beauty  and 
a  joy  forever."  We  would  not  attempt  to  convince  such.,  that  there  has 
been  any  progress  made  in  educational  matters  within  the  last  fifty  years. 

The  southern  portion  of  the  county,  known  as  the  Mahanoys,  was 
originaly  settled  by  Germans,  and  the  present  population,  throughout  these 
districts,  is  largely  made  up  of  their  descendants,  who  cling  to  the  customs 
and  language  of  their  fatherland  with  wonderful  tenacity.  The  schools 
and  school-houses,  in  this  locality,  seem  to  have  been  not  much  above  the 
general  average  of  the  primitive  schools,  and  were  supported  entirely  by 
subscriptions.  The  teachers,  with  few  exceptions,  were  most  shamefully 
deficient  in  qualifications,  and  not  seldom  addicted  to  gross  vices.  The 
people  most  bitterly  opposed  the  free  school  system,  and  regularly,  at  each 
successive  election,  voted  against  this  tyrannical  measure — as  it  was  re- 
garded by  them — until  finally,  through  the  untiring  zeal  and  energy  of  the 
few  faithful  friends  of  the  cause,  found  among  them,  or  rather  through 
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shrewdness  or  strategy  resorted  to,  the  free  schools  were  gradually  intro- 
duced. In  January,  1866,  the  last  objection  was  successfully  met,  and  the 
schools  were  started  with  a  good  corps  of  teachers,  I  am  happj'  to  say, 
that  these  districts,  with  few  exceptions  which,  but  a  few  years  since,  so 
resolutely  and  defiantly  opposed  the  free  schools,  now  are  appreciating 
them  more  and  are  doing  better  work,  considering  the  facilities  they  have, 
than  any  other  portion  of  the  county. 

The  first  meeting  of  teachers  in  Northumberland  count}-,  and  perhaps 
one  of  the  earliest  in  the  State,  was  held  at  Elysburg,  in  1850.  This  was 
two  years  before  the  Pennsylvania  School  Journal  was  established,  and 
foxir  j-ears  prior  to  the  county  superintendoncy ;  at  a  time  when  but  few 
educational  periodicals  were  published;  when  institutes  and  normal  schools 
were  unknown,  and  teachers  were  left  destitute  of  the  many  facilities  for 
improvement,  they  now  enjoy.  Not  only  did  they  lack  these  advantages, 
but  they  were  also  subject  to  many  annoj-ances  and  difficulties  that  do  not 
now  attend  the  calling.  Low  salaries,  slow  payments,  examinations  vex- 
atious and  uncertain,  no  uniformity  of  books;  but  worst  of  all  there  was 
no  '''system  "  in  teaching.  To  remedy  some  of  these  defects,  a  few  teachers 
of  Northumberland  and  Columbia  counties  were  induced  to  make  the  fol- 
lowing call: 

Teachers'  Convention. 

"  It  has  long  been  the  earnest  desire  of  manj'  teachers,  that  an  associa- 
tion be  organized  for  the  purpose  of  improving  and  elevating  the  teachers' 
calling.  While  other  professions  have  their  colleges  and  journals  toadvocate 
their  doctrines  and  instruct  their  pupils  to  practice  their  respective  branches 
with  success,  the  education  of  the  teacher  is  almost  entirely  neglected. 
No  wonder  then,  that  so  large  a  portion  of  this  class  are  unfit  to  discharge 
the  important  duties  devolving  upon  them.  They  possess  neither  the  means 
nor  the  inducements  for  qualifying  themselves  to  fill  the  responsible  sta- 
tion. Here,  then,  is  need  of  reform.  And  let  the  teachers  be  the  first  to 
make  an  effort  in  this  noble  cause.  Let  them  convene  together,  hold  con- 
ventions, form  associations,  and  adopt  such  resolutions  as  are  calculated 
to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  profession.  Let  them  try  to  regulate  the 
wages,  investigate  the  art  of  teaching,  and  examine,  select,  and  recommend 
<?uch  school-books,  as  meet  with  their  approval.  And  in  order  to  commence 
the  work  of  reform  in  this  region,  a  convention  will  be  held  at  Elysburg, 
on  the  second  Saturday  in  April,  at  one  o'clock  P.  M. ;  to  which  the  teachers 
of  the  public  schools  of  the  several  adjoining  districts  and  counties  are 
respectfully  invited  to  attend.'' 

J.  J.  JOHN, 

GEOUGE  W.  WEST, 
A.  J.  MADISON. 

Committee. 
Elysbuuq,  March  29,  1860. 
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ProceediiiKs  of  the  Tencliers'  Convention. 

In  accordance  to  the  call  of  the  committee,  published  in  the  Sunbury 
American,  about  thirty  teachers,  from  Northumberland  and  Columbia 
counties,  met  at  the  public  school-house,  in  Eiysburg,  on  the  second  Satur- 
daj'  in  April,  1850,  and  organized  the  convention  by  electing  W.  W.  Mc- 
Williams  president,  and  J.  J.  John,  secretarj'. 

The  call  of  the  meeting  having  been  read  by  the  secretary,  bi'ief  re- 
marks on  the  same  were  made  by  A.  J.  Madison,  J.  J.  Miller,  S.  K.  Gilger, 
J.  J.  John,  G.  W.  West,  and  J.  S.  McWilliams. 

The  first  topic  discussed,  was  ''IIow  can  the  salaries  of  the  teachers  be 
increased  ? " 

Quite  a  difference  of  opinion  was  manifested.  Some  contended  that,  by 
combination,  this  result  could  be  obtained.  They  argued  that  by  uniting 
all  the  teachers  in  associations,  and  fixing  the  minimum  salary  that  any 
one  was  allowed  to  accept,  school  directors  would  be  compelled  to  increase 
the  wages. 

A  larger  portion  of  the  teachers,  however,  contended  that  the  better  plan' 
to  increase  their  wages,  was  to  so  improve  themselves  in  the  skill  of  teach- 
ing, as  to  make  their  services  indispensable. 

The  next  topic  debated,  was  ''How  shall  teachers  improve  themselves  in 
the  art  of  teaching?"  It  was  pretty  generally  conceded  that  the  best 
method  was  to  frequently  meet  together,  compare  plans  of  teaching,  and 
illustrate  them  by  forming  classes.  For  this  purpose,  it  was  recommended 
that  teachers'  associations  be  formed,  meeting  at  least  once  a  month. 

The  next  question  introduced  was,  ''  What  books  shall  we  recommend  ?  " 
This  topic  caused  considerable  debate,  but  no  result  was  reached. 

J.  J.  JOHN,  Recording  Secretary. 

In  1855,  the  first  call  for  a  county  institute  was  issued  b3'  J.  J.  Reimen- 
snyder,  county  superintendent.  The  teachers  convened  in  the  court-house, 
at  Sunbury,  on  Tuesday,  December  18,  and  organized  the  first  teachers' in- 
stitute, having  for  its  object,  as  it  still  has,  the  improvement  and  elevation 
of  the  common  schools,  and  the  promotion  of  education.  The  institute 
continued  in  session  for  two  days,  during  which  time  a  number  of  import- 
ant topics  were  discussed,  and  practical  conclusions  arrived  at. 

Eiysburg  Academy. 

About  the  j^ear  1849,  John  Smith,  son  of  Reverend  William  Smith,  of 
Sunbury,  started  a  select  school  in  the  little  village  of  Eiysburg.  During 
the  following  year,  the  Presbyterian  denomination  was  organized,  and 
erected  a  brick  edifice  at  this  place,  in  the  basement  of  which  Reverend 
Hull,  the  minister  in  charge,  opened  a  select  school.  In  1850,  Reverend 
Wampole,  a  Lutheran  minister,  took  charge  of  the  school,  and,  through 
his  never-ceasing  perseverance,  in  1866,  after  much  trouble  and  labor,  the 
pressnt  academy"  building  was  erected.  Mr.  .  .  Biddle,  of  Danville,  was 
its  first  principal.     A  gentleman  by  the  name  of  Snivel}'  succeeded  him, 
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who,  after  having  taught  about  two  weeks,  collected  his  bills  for  tuition, 
and  left  rather  abruptly.  Reverend  J.  Adams,  Lutheran  minister,  next 
was  elected  principal.  He  taught  three  terms,  and  then  resigned.  In 
the  spring  of  1871,  the  writer  of  tliis  sketch  became  his  successor.  The 
academy  has  been  well  patronized.  There  are  a  number  of  other  schools, 
located  in  different  localities  of  the  county,  of  which  I  would  like  to  make 
mention,  and  which  would  be  of  great  interest,  but  have  not  the  time  or 
space  allowed  to  do  so. 

Reverend  J.  J.  Reimensnyder  was  the  first  county  superintendent.  He 
was  succeeded  by  Jacob  Ulp.  In  1806,  G.  W.  Haupt  was  elected,  and 
during  the  first  winter  of  his  term,  he  contracted  a  severe  cold,  which 
turned  into  consumption.  He  resigned,  being  unable  to  discharge  the  du- 
ties of  his  oflice,  in  1868,  when  W.  J.  Wolvertou  was  appointed  to  fill  the 
vacancy.  In  1869,  S.  Shipman  was  chosen  to  the  oflSce.  The  present  in- 
cumbent became  his  successor  in  the  spring  of  1875. 

My  thanks  are  hereby  tendered  to  J.  F.  Wolfinger,  to  whom  I  am  in- 
debted for  the  sketch  of  the  Sunbur}-,  Northumberland,  and  Milton  schools, 
and  J.  J.  John  for  the  information  concerning  the  coal  regions. 


PERRY  COUNTY.— Silas  Wright. 

The  school  history  of  Perry  county  commences  with  the  first  permanent 
settlement  of  the  county,  ranging  in  time  from  1780  to  1800.  The  teach- 
ers of  these  schools  were  either  the  resident  minister,  or  an  itinerant  Irish- 
man, who  took  up  a  school  for  a  "  quarter  "  or  a  half  "  quarter,"  merely  to 
get  means  to  continue  his  journey  to  another  settlement. 

The  first  schools  were  not  kept  in  regularly  provided  school-houses,  but 
in  abandoned  cabins  or  parts  of  dwellings,  secured  by  the  school-master 
when  he  obtained  the  subscribers  to  his  school. 

The  first  school-house  in  Toboyne  township,  and  the  nearest  to  the  round 
top,  located  near  the  dwelling-house  of  Mr.  Joshua  Rowe,  was  a  log  ten  by 
twelve,  with  six  and  one  half  feet  height  of  ceiling,  which  was  made  of 
small  poles  laid  on  top  of  the  joists,  and  then  plastered  on  the  upper  side. 
Tliis  house  was  roofed  with  clap-boards,  hatl  a  wooden  chimney,  a  door 
opening  outward,  and  two  windows  the  height  of  the  thickness  of  a  log,  in 
which  greased  paper  served  the  purpose  of  glass. 

The  next  house  east  was  the  Sand}-  Hollow,  located  near  a  spring,  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill,  on  the  south  of  Sandy  Hill  store.  It  is  related  that  pupils 
attended  this  school  from  the  west  end  of  Liberty  valley,  traveling  across 
Conecocheague  hill,  in  a  path  which  is  even  to  this  day  occasionally 
crossed  by  a  bear.  These  pupils,  in  the  short  days  of  winter,  had  to  take 
their  breakfast  before  daylight,  and  the  supper  table  awaited  their  return 
until  long  after  dark. 
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Another  house,  probably  about  the  same  age  of  the  old  Sandy  Ilill,  was 
situated  where  the  new  brick  now  stands.  This  school-house  has  always 
been  known  as  Center.  A  stone  school-house  in  Blain,  not  now  in  use, 
was  the  first  in  that  place. 

In  1794,  the  Lebanon  church  was  built  at  Loysville,  and  a  short  time 
after  the  church  was  built,  a  large  school-house  was  erected  on  the  same 
lot  of  ground,  and  near  the  church.  One  end  of  the  house  was  occupied 
by  the  teacher  and  his  family,  and  the  other  by  the  school. 

We  next  come  to  the  log  school-house  at  Green  Park,  which  was  located 
near  the  site  of  the  one  now  in  use. 

A  log  school-house  in  Landisburg,  occupied  the  place  of  the  stone-house 
now  in  use.  In  1831,  an  act,  in  response  to  the  petitions  of  the  people, 
was  passed  by  the  Legislature,  providing  for  the  appointment  of  trustees 
of  the  public  school-house  in  the  town  of  Landisburg,  and  empowering 
these  trustees  to  examine  teachers  for  said  school,  to  visit  the  same  once  a 
month,  and  to  dismiss  the  teacher  for  misconduct,  want  of  capacity,  or  neg- 
ligence. 

About  1T80  a  school-house  was  erected  on  a  lot  of  seventeen  acres  of 
ground,  bj-  Henry  Ludolph  Spark,  a  German  school-master.  Mr.  Spark 
taught  school  many  3'ears,  and  at  his  death  donated  the  lot  and  the  house 
thereon  erected,  for  school  purposes.  This  school  was  in  Little  Germany. 
After  Mr.  Spark's  death,  a  Mr.  Carl  succeeded  him,  and  administered  school 
affairs  for  upwards  of  twenty  3'ears,  with  such  success  that  the  school-house 
came  to  be  called  "  Carl's." 

Another  school-house,  located  on  the  ground  now  owned  by  the  St. 
Peter's  Church  congregation,  was  in  existence  as  earl}^  as  1800. 

In  1820  a  log  school-house  was  built  near  Patterson's  mill,  in  Sheaffer's 
Valley,  Tyrone  township.  This  house  was  in  size  18x20x7  feet,  built  of 
logs. 

Ileiber's  church  and  school-house  was  built  in  1780. 

About  four  miles  east  of  the  last  mentioned  school-house,  between  1775 
and  1780,  was  built  another  house  intended  to  serve  the  double  purpose  of 
church  and  school. 

Another  school-house  stood  on  the  bank,  near  the  run,  on  lands  of 
Frederick  McCaskey. 

Another  old  house  was  on  the  bank  of  Sherman's  creek,  about  three 
fourths  of  a  mile  from  Shennansdale,  on  lands  of  John  Smiley.  The  third 
was  on  the  property  of  Alexander  Lackey's  heirs.  The  fourth  was  near 
Matlack's. 

In  Wheatfield  township  a  very  old  school-house  stood,  a  half  mile  east 
of  the  Fio.  This,  with  the  old  Centre,  Sulphur  Spring,  and  a  house  near 
Squire  Potter's,  were  the  old  houses  of  the  township. 

In  Penn  township,  the  oldest  school-house  was  a  log,  covered  and  floored 
with  boards  split  out  of  logs.  The  location  of  this  house  was  near 
Young's  mill.     Joseph  Mclntj-re  was  the  first  teacher.     The  pupils  attend- 
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ing  his  school  came  four  miles,  some  coming  from  Fishing  Creek  Valley, 
Rj^e  township. 

An  old  log  school-house  in  Duncannon,  which  stood  near  the  site  of  the 
one  now  in  use,  was  burnt  in  1814. 

In  1830,  the  only  school-house  in  Rye  township,  near  the  residence  of 
Mr.  Kocher,  was  roofed  with  clap-boards,  and  had  no  floor.  The  windows 
were  made  by  sawing  out  of  two  logs,  a  height  of  opening  sufficient  to 
allow  panes  of  glass,  eight  by  ten,  to  be  set  in  side  by  side,  without  a 
window  frame  or  sash. 

The  first  school-house  in  Watts  township  was  at  the  church.  It  was  a 
log-house  without  a  floor,  and  was  rebuilt  on  the  same  foundation,  when  it 
had  become  so  low  that  the  teacher  could  not  stand  upright  in  it.  The 
next  house  was  in  New  Buflalo.  In  the  early  times  of  building  school- 
houses,  trees  growing  in  the  morning  furnished  the  logs  or  clapboards  for 
a  school-house  before  night. 

In  Bullalo  township,  the  ruins  of  the  only  school-house  in  Buck's  Val- 
ley may  still  be  seen,  near  the  foot  of  Half  Fall  Hill.  The  oldest  school- 
house  in  Hunter's  valley  was  erected  on  the  land  of  Joseph  Hunter,  now 
owned  by  Abram  Crow.  This  was  a  roughly  built  log  house,  covered  with 
a  slab  roof,  and  served  tor  the  education  of  the  children  of  ten  or  twelve 
families,  who  attended  from  a  radius  of  two  and  a  half  miles  around  it. 

The  oldest  school-house  in  Liverpool  town  and  township  occupied  the 
site  of  the  present  Lutheran  church;  was  in  ruins  in  1828,  when  the 
church  was  built.  Reverend  J.  "W.  Heim's  jouraal  furnishes  the  informa- 
tion that  he  preached  in  a  school-house  on  the  17th  of  December,  1814, 
which  he  calls  Stollenberger's.  This  house,  from  the  best  information  we 
can  gather,  stood  north  of  the  Baraer  school-house,  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill. 

A  school-house  in  Pfoutz's  valley  was  the  oldest  in  Greenwood  town- 
ship. The  school  kept  in  this  house  was  attended  by  pupils  from  Wild- 
cat valley,  in  which  there  was  no  school-house  until  1836,  when  ''  Wright's" 
and  "  Grubb's"  were  erected. 

The  old  log-house  in  Millerstown,  size  20x25,  was  erected  on  ground 
given  by  David  Miller  to  three  trustees,  for  the  purposes  of  a  school-house 
and  grave-yard. 

Mr.  Jones  was  the  first  school  examiner  for  the  trustees  of  Greenwood 
township. 

The  oldest  school-house  in  Juniata  township,  now  Tuscarora,  was  situ- 
ated in  the  Narrows,  along  tlie  roatl  from  Donnelh-'s  mills  to  Buckwheat 
valley.  Tiiis  house  was  built  about  1780.  Another  very  old  school-house 
in  Juniata  township,  was  on  a  line  from  the  Upper  Ridge  to  Centre,  on 
Myer's  land,  now  owned  by  W.  Lanker. 

The  oldest  school-house  in  the  county  was  doubtless  the  veritable  old 
Dick's  Gap  church.  In  1815,  my  informant  says,  the  building  had  no  roof, 
and  that  subsequently  it  was  torn  down  with  the  intention  of  using  the 
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logs  for  a  church,  but  a  quarrel  among  the  builders  ended  the  matter,  and 
they  were  allowed  to  follow  the  natural  course  of  decay.  Subsequent  to 
the  school  kept  at  Dick's  Gap,  a  house  was  built  on  the  road  leading  to 
Carlisle,  about  a  fourth  of  a  mile  west  of  Barnett's  mill.  In  181.5,  a  school 
was  taught  in  this  house  by  a  Mrs.  O'Donnell,  who  seems  to  have  been  the 
only  female  teacher  of  that  time. 

A  brick  school-house  and  a  log  or  frame  one,  were  the  original  houses 
of  Newport.  In  Oliver  township.  Pumpkin  Vine,  and  Fairview,  the  old 
houses  were  the  oldest. 

The  first  school-house  in  Saville  township,  was  a  log  one  built,  on  lands 
of  the  Linns,  now  owned  by  James  ShuU.  Was  attended  by  pupils  within 
a  radius  of  four  miles. 

In  this  connection  we  give  the  act  of  28th  March,  1814,  as  follows: 

Section  1.  The  land  officers  to  make  a  title  clear  of  purchase  money  and 
fees  for  a  piece  of  land  to  trustees  for  schools  to  be  established  in  Toboyne 
township. 

Sec.  2.  A  majority  of  subscribers  to  supply  vacancies  of  trustees. 

a.  EDUCATIOIVAL  MEETIIVGS. 

A  notice  of  a  school  meeting  held  in  Landisbnrg,  on  the  Vth  of  May, 
1825,  was  published  in  the  Perry  Forester^  called  by  William  B.  Mitchell, 
Jesse  Miller,  and  Jacob  Fritz.  This  meeting  was  doubtless  intended  to 
arrange  for  carr^'ing  out  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  182.5. 

The  earliest  teachers' institute  met  inBloomfield,  on  Wednesday  the  9th 
of  August,  1 854.  This  institute  met  pursuant  to  the  call  and  was  organized 
by  the  selection  of  Reverend  R.  Weiser,  of  Loysville,  president,  and  John 
A.  McCroskey,  of  Bloomfield,  secretary.  Messrs.  A.  D.  Owen,  J.  R. 
Titzell,  and  George  Tressler,  a  committee  to  prepare  work,  reported  the 
following:  1.  The  small  pay  of  teachers.  2.  Incompetent  directois.  3. 
How  to  procure  the  best  knowledge  of  the  art  of  teaching.  4.  School 
books.  5.  Duties  of  teachers.  6.  Authority  of  teachers  in  school  gov- 
ernment. 

Page's  Theoiy  and  Practice  of  Teaching,  a  series  of  text-books,  con- 
sisting of  Webster's  Spelling  Book,  McGuffey's  Readers,  Emerson's  Arith- 
metics, Smith's  Grammar  for  elementary  classes,  and  Parker  and  Fox's 
Grammar  for  higher  classes,  Mitchell's  geographies  and  outline  maps  were 
recommended. 

The  place  of  the  second  meeting  of  the  institute  was  Landisbnrg,  and 
commenced  on  the  2Gth  of  October.  State  Superintendent  Thomas  H. 
Burrowes  was  present. 

The  third  meeting  of  the  institute  was  in  Bloomfield,  at  the  court-house, 
on  Friday,  January  12, 1855.  It  agreed  upon  "  The  Perry  County  Teachers' 
Institute"  as  the  name  by  which  it  should  afterwards  be  known. 

A  fourth  meeting  was  held  in  Landisbnrg,  on  Friday,  September  7, 
1855. 
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The  fifth  meeting  convened  in  Bloomfiekl,  on  the  ITth  of  Xovember, 
1855. 

The  sixth  meetinir,  and  the  third  regular  county  institute,  convened  in 
Bloomfield,  on  Monda}-,  the  17th  of  December,  1855.  Professor  John  F. 
Stoddard,  of  the  Lancaster  Count}-  Xormal  School,  and  S.  D.  Ingram,  Es- 
quire, superintendent  of  Dauphin  county,  were  present. 

The  seventh  teachers'  count}'  meeting,  and  the  fourth  of  the  institute, 
began  at  Bloomfield,  on  the  17th  of  November,  1850,  Professor  J.  F. 
Stoddard,  and  S.  A.  Terrell,  county  superintendent  of  Wayne  county  were 
the  help  from  abroad.  C.  A.  Barnet,  Esquire,  ably  presented  the  subject 
of  English  grammar.     Fifty-eight  teachers  attended. 

The  eighth  county  meeting,  and  the  fifth  teachers'  institute,  began  in 
Bloomfield,  on  the  21st  of  December,  1857.  Professors  F.  A.  Allen,  of 
Tioga  county,  and  B.  F.  Taylor,  of  Chester  county,  were  the  instructors 
from  abroad.  There  were  in  attendance  sixty-seven  teachers,  from  twenty 
districts,  and  thirteen  directors,  from  ten  districts. 

The  teachers'  institute  for  1858,  being  the  ninth  county  meeting,  was  held 
in  Landisburg,  the  last  week  in  December.  The  superintendent  reports 
"about  fit1;y  teachers"  in  attendance.  Professor  J.  P.  Wiekersham.  of  the 
State  Xormal  School,  at  Millersville,  was  the  instructor. 

In  December  and  January,  of  1859  and  1800,  the  tenth,  eleventh,  and 
twelfth  meetings,  of  three  days  each,  were  held.  At  Andesville  the  at- 
tendance was  forty  teachers,  at  Duncannon  forty-one,  at  Liverpool  twentv- 
seven,  making  a  total  of  one  hundred  and  eight  teachers  at  the  three  meet- 
ings. 

In  1804,  there  were  two  sessions  of  the  county  institute,  one  of  which 
was  held  at  Millerstown. 

In  1805,  the  superintendent  reports  district  institutes  in  nearly  all  the 
districts. 

The  superintendent's  report  of  1866  mentions  a  four  dav's  session  of  the 
teachers'  institute,  held  in  Newport,  on  the  25th  daj-  of  December,  1865, 
Professor  Clark,  of  New  York,  and  State  Superintendent  Cobum  were  the 
instructors.     Fifty  teachers  attended. 

In  1807,  ten  district  institutes  were  kept  up.  The  coimty  institute  was 
held  at  Bloomfield,  January  1, 1807.  State  Superintendent  Wiekersham,  Pro- 
fessor Edward  Brooks,  J,  R.  Sypher,  Esqnire,  Miss  Lide  A,  Stetson,  elocu- 
tionist, William  C.  Shuman,  and  A.  S.  Manson  gave  instruction.  At  this 
institute  six  hundred  words  were  spelled  and  eleven  prizes  awarded.  The 
attendance  of  actual  teachers  was  seventy. 

The  county  institute  met  at  Bloomfield  on  the  23d  of  December,  1867. 
The  following  persons  gave  instruction :  J.  W.  Shoemaker,  Philadelphia, 
elocution;  C.  II.  Harding,  Millersville,  Arithmetic  and  Etymology;  J.  V. 
Montgomery,  Millersville, drawing  and  object  teaching;  A.  X.  Raub.  Kutz- 
town,  orthography  and  grammar.  Eight  prizes,  valued  at  forty  iloUars, 
were  donated  by  persons  attending  the  institute.  II.  C.  Magee  stood 
30  School  Report. 
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number  one  in  this  contest.  One  hundred  and  thirty-five  teachers  attended 
this  county  institute. 

The  session  of  the  institute  for  18G8  met  in  Xewport,  on  the  21st  of  De- 
cember. C.  U.  Harding,  of  Philadelphia,  instructed  in  arithmetic  and  vo- 
cal music ;  J.  W.  and  Mrs.  Slioemaker,  of  Philadelphia,  in  reading  and 
elocution;  J.  Y.  Montgomery,  of  Millersville,  in  geography,  drawing  and 
penmanship;  and  A.  N.  Raub,  of  Lock  Haven,  in  grammar  and  etymology. 
At  this  meeting,  Professor  Montgomery  presented  a  silver  medal  to  May 
E.  Sowers,  of  Millerstown,  "  for  the  best  penmanship."  The  best  speller 
received  Lippincott's  Pronouncing  Gazetteer.  Three  other  prizes  were 
given. 

The  session  of  the  count}-  institute  for  18G9  met  at  Bloomfield,  on  the 
28th  of  December.  The  subjects  considered  were  arithmetic,  by  J.  H. 
Shumaker,  of  Chambersburg;  elocution  and  reading,  by  Charles  W.  San- 
ders, Xew  York ;  United  States  history,  composition,  and  object  teach- 
ing, by  Silas  Wright ;  geograph}'^,  drawing,  and  penmanship,  by  J.  Y. 
Montgomery,  Millersville,  Pennsylvania.  William  H.  Dill,  principal  of 
Bloomfield  Academy,  pronounced  the  words  for  the  spelling  contest.  H. 
C.  Magee  and  G.  C.  Palm  missed  the  same  number  of  words  in  the  spell- 
ing contest. 

The  institute  for  1870,  was  held  at  Bloomfield,  the  last  week  in  Decem- 
ber. Tiie  instructors  were  Mrs.  Warren,  of  Philad(di)hia  ;  Silas  Wright, 
Honorable  Henr}'  Houck,  William  11.  Dill,  and  II.  B.  Zimmerman. 

The  session  of  the  institute  for  1871,  was  convened  in  Bloomfield,  on  the 
2.5th  of  December.  The  instructors  from  abroad  were  C.  II.  Harding,  of 
Philadelphia;  C.  A.  Wilej-,  of  New  York;  and  Honorable  Henry  Houck. 

One  hundred  and  twenty-two  actual  teachers,  five  eighths  of  the  whole 
number,  attended  the  county  institute  at  Bloomfiold.'on  the  22d  of  Decem- 
ber, 1872.  The  instructors  were,  W.  W.  Woodrulf,  Emma  Garfield,  elo- 
cutionist, and  Reverend  George  W.  Smiley. 

The  session  of  the  institute  was  held  at  Bloomfield,  the  first  week  in 
December,  187.3.  W.  W.  Woodruflf,  county  superintendents  William  H. 
Kain,  of  York,  and  R.  M.  Neal,  of  Huntingdon,  and  A.  A.  Brenneman, 
of  Lancaster,  were  the  instructors. 

The  session  of  the  institute  for  1874  was  begun  at. Bloomfield  on  the 
7th  of  December.  The  instructors  were  J.  W.  Shoemaker,  of  Philadel- 
phia;  J.  H.  Kurzenknabe,  of  Ilarrisburg;  J.  Y.  Montgomerj^  of  Millers- 
ville; and  A.  X.  Raub,  of  Lock  Haven. 

The  institute  for  1875  was  begun  in  Bloomfield,  on  the  .  .  day  of  De- 
cember, and  attended  by  eighty-three  per  cent,  of  the  teachers.  A.  X. 
Raub,  of  Lock  Haven,  was  the  regular  instructor,  and  gave  an  evening 
lecture.  William  H.  Shumaker,  of  Harrisburg,  conducted  the  music. 
Evening  lectures  were  given  on  "  Woman  in  Shakspeare,"  bj"-  Wallace 
Bruce  of  New  York,  and  Reverend  I.  X.  Hayes. 

The  institutes  for  December  and  Januar}',  of  1876-7,  began  in  Duncan- 
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non,  for  the  teachers  of  the  first  section  of  the  county,  on  the  18th  of  De- 
cember. The  thirty-three  teachers  in  attenchmce  fliJ  the  principal  part  of 
the  work.  Florence  Chidester,  of  New  York,  g:ive  drills  in  elocution  and 
calisthenics,  and  an  evening  elocutionary  entertainment.  Wallace  Bruce, 
of  New  York,  lectured  on  "  Landmarks  of  Scott,"  and  George  L.  Maris, 
principal  of  the  State  Normal  School  at  West  Chester,  instructed  in  lan- 
guage lessons,  composition,  and  object  teaching. 

The  second  section  of  the  institute  met  in  Millerstown,  on  December  25, 
1870.  There  were  fifty -five  actual  teachers  enrolled.  Maria  L.  Sanford, 
of  Swarthmore  College,  and  J.  II.  Shumaker,  of  Chambersburg,  each  gave 
an  evening  lecture  and  instruction. 

The  third  section  met  in  Landisburg,  on  the  2d  of  January,  1877.  Miss 
Sanford  gave  instruction  and  an  evening  lecture, and  E.  A.  Angell,of  Cum- 
berland Valley  State  Normal  School,  instructed  during  the  day  sessions, 
and  gave  three  evening  exercises.  Mr.  L.  W.  Turner,  of  Liverpool,  con- 
ducted the  music. 

3.  PRIVATE  SCHOOLS. 

BloomOcId  Ac-adcmj. 

Bloomfield  Academy  was  chartered  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature  bearing 
date  April  13,  1838.  The  State  gave  $'2,000,  on  condition  of  $1,000  more 
being  raised  by  private  subscription. 

More  than  $1,000  was  subscribed,  and  the  contract  for  the  present  brick 
building  was  given  to  Doctor  Jonas  Ickes,  of  Bloomfied,  $2,000  being  paid 
him  the  first  half  year  of  1839.  The  school  occupying  the  building  in  the 
spring  of  1840. 

Previous  to  this,  beginning  with  Januarj-,  1839,  Robert  Finley  taught 
under  the  organized  trustees  of  Bloomfield  Academy,  in  the  building  which 
was  then  known  as  the  Barracks,  on  the  site  of  the  pre>;ent  residence  of  Wil- 
liam A.  S[)onsler,  Esi|uire.  lie  was  followed  in  the  Barracks  by  the  Rev- 
erend M.  B.  Patterson,  in  the  second  session  after  summer  holidays  of 
1839,  and  under  Mr.  Patterson  the  school  was  transferred  to  the  present 
brick-building  of  Bloomfield  Academ3^,'in  1840. 

In  the  spring  of  1842,  J.  M.  Stearns  became  principal.  By  June  the 
school  numbered  ninety  pupils,  and  in  the  fall  went  up  to  one  hundred  and 
t^^■enty,  so  that  his  cousin  Albert  Perry  came  to  assist  in  the  work.  Mr. 
Perry  left  in  1843,  to  take  charge  of  the  Carlisle  high  school,  and  soon  after- 
wanls  Mr.  Stearns  also  resigned.  Reverend  Mr,  Patterson  again  entered 
on  the  work  for  several  years.  Among  his  successors  was  Samuel  Ram- 
soy,  who  antedated  in  his  experience  as  a  teacher,  the  public  school  system 
of  the  town. 

Reverend  Martin  Smith,  a  German  Reformed  minister,  also  had  cliarge. 

An  act  of  the  Legislature,  of  April  4,  18.'i2,  directed  the  boards  of  trus- 
tees to  sell  the  school  to  the  c<)unty.  This  was  done,  the  county  gaining 
control  for  $700,  about  the  amount  due  M.  B.  Patterson,  for  teaching. 

Charles  A.  Barnet,  Esquire,  was  offered  the  principalship,  on  a  five  years' 
lease,  having  been  a  pupil  in  the  school. 
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The  Legislature  passed  an  act,  dated  April  3,  1855,  directing  the  sale  of 
the  school,  by  the  county,  to  private  parties.  Before  the  school  passed 
from  the  hands  of  the  county,  the  additional  frame-building  had  been 
erected,  by  the  efforts  of  Reverend  J,  Dickey,  at  a  cost  of  some  $1,200  or 
$1,300,  divided  into  shares  of  about  thirtj'  dollars  each,  and  subscribed  for 
in  the  communit3^ 

The  count}'  was  authorized  to  sell  the  school,  and,  April  10,  1856,  it 
passed  into  the  possession  of  Reverend  John  B.  Strain  and  Mr.  R.  G. 
Stephens,  the  latter  being  the  father  of  James  A.  Stephens,  the  successor 
of  Charles  A.  Baniet,  after  1857. 

Reverend  John  B.  Strain  sold,  December  2,  185T,  for  $500,  to  R.  G. 
Stephens,  his  undivided  half,  and  Stephens,  senior,  sold,  January  6,  1862, 
for  $1000,  to  James  A  Stephens,  who  proved  lumself  an  efficient  teacher, 
and  after  selling  to  Mr.  Grier,  taught  the  Huntingdon  academy  for  many 
years,  his  death  occurring  last  year. 

Mr.  Grier  first  employed  T.  A.  Snively,  A.  B.,  and  then  A.  R.  Keiffer, 
A.  M.,  as  principals. 

Next,  William  H.  Dill,  A.  M.,  took  charge,  August  29,  ISIO.  After  him, 
on  the  14th  of  November,  1812,  Reverend  J.  Edgar,  A  M.,  present  pastor 
of  Bloomfiold  Presliyterian  Church,  l)ecame  principal. 

A  fair  estimate  would  put  the  whole  number  of  students  at  two  thousand 
four  hundred  and  sixty. 

Juniata  Valley  \oriual  School. 

Looking  towards  the  State  Normal  School,  for  the  sixth  district  some- 
where in  Perry  county,  Juniata  Valley  Normal  School  was  opened  in  the 
new  brick  school-house,  Newport,  on  the  8th  of  April,  1867.  To  secure 
the  building,  the  principal  agreed  to  paj^  the  school  directors  $12  50  per 
month. 

The  attendance  of  different  pupils  during  the  first  session  was  one  hun- 
dred and  forty-one. 

The  first  term  continued  from  the  8th  of  April  to  the  28th  of  June,  and 
was  attended  by  one  hundred  and  nineteen  pupils.  The  second  term  be- 
gan July  29,  and  ended  September  17,  1867,  and  was  attended  by  ninety- 
seven  pupils,  of  whom  twenty-two  had  not  been  present  the  first  term. 
Normal  Echo  Literary  Society  christened  on  the  3d  of  May,  of  the  first 
session,  has  held  weekly  public  meetings  on  Friday  evenings  during  the 
session  of  the  school,  since  its  organization. 

For  the  second  summer  session  the  public  school  building  in  Millers- 
town  was  offered  rent  free,  and  the  second  session  opened  on  the  8th  of 
April,  1868.  In  this  building  is  now  in  session  the  second  term  of  the 
tenth  session  of  the  school.  The  average  attendance  of  each  session  has 
been  one  hundred  and  forty  different  pu[)ils,  making  the  total  in  the  eleven 
terms,  one  thousand  five  hundi-ed  and  forty. 

A  large  number  of  those  attending  have  made  teaching  a  special  study. 
The  first  term  the  theory  class  numbered  forty-one  members.     The  aver- 
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age  has  been  as  high  each  succeeding  session,  making  tlie  total  four  Imn- 
dred  and  tifty-one. 

Of  the  pupils  who  have  been  teachers,  are  two  ministers,  four  lawyers, 
six  doctors,  four  druggists,  three  principals  of  schools,  and  five  graduates 
of  State  normal  schools. 

Silas  Wright  organized,  and  has  been  the  principal  of  the  school,  except 
a  few  weeks  of  the  second  summer  term  of  1871. 

LoysviUe   Academy. 

This  school  began  in  the  basement  of  tlie  Lebanon  church,  in  Loysville, 
in  the  fall  of  1853,  and  closed  its  first  session  on  Friday',  March  31,  1854. 
with  a  day  examination  anil  an  evening  exhibition.  Josiah  K.  Titzell  i\m\ 
J.  T.  Ross  were  the  teachers. 

The  building  was  described  by  Doctor  D.  L.  Tressler,  in  18G1,  as  a  three- 
story  brick,  with  a  large  and  comfortable  school-room,  and  two  recitation 
rooms,  on  the  first  floor,  and  the  second  and  third  stories  divided  into 
twenty  rooms,  suitably  arranged  and  furnished  for  studeuls. 

D.  L.  Tressler,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  left  the  school  as  captain  of  compan3'  H, 
one  hundred  and  thirt3'-third  regiment,  Penns^dvania  volunteers,  and  is 
now  president  of  Carthage  College,  Illinois.  Doctor  Tressler  was  the  last 
principal  of  the  academy,  and  the  first  of  Loysville  Soldiers'  Orphans' 
School. 

MarkelviUe  Academy. 

The  first  session  of  this  school  was  opened  by  Reverend  A.  R.  Height, 
county  superintendent,  in  the  old  school-house  on  the  liill,  known  as  ''Wash- 
ington Seminary,"  in  the  spring  of  1855.  Reverend  George  S.  Rea  suc- 
ceeded Reverend  Height,  and  remained  in  charge  of  the  school  until  the 
spring  of  1801,  when  Professor  George  W.  Lesher  succeeded  him  and  con- 
tinued the  school  until  186(),  when  Profesor  C.  W.  Su[)er,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D., 
taught  a  term. 

Mr.  George  Markel  built  a  two-story  and  basement  frame-buildinir  in 
1857.  The  first  floor  of  this  building  was  intended  for  a  cellar  and  the 
school-room;  the  second  floor  had  five  rooms,  and  the  tiiird  was  divided 
into  ten.     This  school  has  been  discontinued. 

Mt.  nemp»iy  Academy. 

This  school  was  first  known  as  '•  Landisburg  Classical  School."  Rev- 
erend T.  P.  Bucher  opened  the  first  term  of  Mt.  Dempsy  Academy,  on  the 
8th  of  April,  1850.  The  principals  following  Mr.  Ruciier,  were  F.  A.  Gast, 
David  Evans,  Esc^uire,  Reverend  R.  Z.  Salem,  William  11.  Sheibley,  A.  M., 
S.  H.  Galbraith,  Esquire,  G.  C.  Hall,  A.  R.,  L.  R.  Kerr,  Esquire,  S.  C. 
Cooper,  A.  R.,  and  J.  C.  Sheibley.  David  Evans  became  county  superin- 
tendent of  Lancaster  county.  Of  the  pupils  who  have  attended  the  school 
there  are  six  ministers,  four  lawyers,  four  doctors,  and  one  graduate  of  a 
State  normal  school.  The  graduates  of  colleges,  are  Messrs.  Soule,  Adams, 
Shiebley,  Hall,  Cooper,  and  Samuel  Wagner. 
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Strain's  School. 

Reverend  John  B.  Strain  opened  a  school  for  a  summer  term  in  the 
dwelling-house  of  Mr.  Jacob  Super.  This  school  was  opened  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1856. 

Su!iquehanna  Institute. 

This  school  was  opened  in  the  United  Presbyterian  church,  at  Dun- 
cannon,  in  1860.  Professor  Bartlett  was  the  first  principal.  The  school 
was  continued  by  Reverend  William  B,  Craig  for  a  short  time  after. 

Sherman's  Valley  Institute. 

This  school  was  located  at  Andersonburg,  and  was  in  charge  of  Doctor 
William  Cisna  and  Reverend  J.  Kerr,  minister  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in 
Duncaniion. 

Charity  School. 

The  house  w.as  erected  on  lands  of  Mr.  Samuel  Hench,  in  Xorth-east 
Madison  township,  in  1842.  The  citizens  of  the  neighborhood  contributed 
the  fund  and  labored  for  its  erection. 

4.  Free  Schools. 

In  Juniata  township,  in  1834,  there  were  nine  schools,  taught  by  male 
teachers.  There  were  six  accepting  districts  in  1835,  of  which  Saville  town- 
ship made  the  following  report : 

Number  of  schools,  five — three  male  and  two  female  teachers,  to  whom 
was  paid,  for  a  term  of  one  and  one  fourth  months,  an  average  salary  of 
$16  50  per  month;  sixty-eight  male  and  seventy-one  female  pupils. 

It  has  been  seen  that  Saville  township  accepted  the  S3'stem  in  1834,  but 
in  1836,  a  majority  of  the  citizens  voted  agiinst  it,  when  the  school  di- 
rectors appealed  to  State  Superintendent  Thomas  H.  Burrowes,  to  know 
whether  the  tax  laid  for  school  purposes  coull  be  collected.  The  Super- 
intendent decided  that  a  meeting  of  the  people  has  no  power,  under  the 
school  laws,  to  control  the  action  of  a  board  of  directors. 

In  1836,  Juniata  and  Wheatfield  township'*  were  the  only  districts  re- 
ported. The  nine  male  teachers  of  Juniata  were  paid,  for  a  three  months' 
term,  $405.  In  Wheatfield  townshi|),  the  schools  were  taught  by  seven 
male  teachers,  for  a  three  month's  term,  at  an  average  monthl}'  salary  of 
$14  26. 

In  1837,  Buffalo  township  had  seven  male  teachers.  The  school  in 
Millerstown  had  reading,  writing,  grammar,  geography,  and  history  taught 
in  it.  There  were  five  male  teachers  in  Centre;  ten  males  and  two  females 
in  Juniata;  one  male  in  Liverpool  borough;  six  in  Liverpool  township; 
five  males  and  one  female  in  Rye  township;  one  male  and  twelve  females 
in  Tyrone  township;  five  male  teaclier.s  in  Saville,  and  seven  in  Wheat- 
field  townshi|)s. 

In  1838,  Bloomfield,  Buffalo,  Carroll,  Centre,  Greenwood,  Juniata,  Liver- 
pool borough  and  township,  Madison,  Rye,  Saville,  Tyrone,  and  Wheat- 
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field  reported  seventy-nine  and  one  half  scliools,  the  longest  term  seven, 
and  the  shortest  tliree  months,  the  highest  salary  per  montli  twenty-three 
dollars,  and  the  lowest  lirteen  dollars. 

In  1839,  the  districts  of  Saville,  Tyrone  and  Wheatfield  reported  twenty- 
six  schools,  and  two  required;  kept  open  three  and  one  third  months,  and 
tauglit  by  male  teachers  at  an  average  salary  of  $1()   72  [)er  month. 

In  1840,  the  funds  of  Biilfdo  township  were  used  in  l)uilding  school- 
houses,  and  the  schools  were  not  in  operation.  Bloomfield,  Carroll,  Green- 
wood, Liverpool  borough  and  towaslup,  Madisoa,  Oliver,  Ilye,  Tyrone  and 
Wheatfield  disti*icts  reported  fifty-five  schools,  and  the  highest  salary  per 
month  twenty-two  dollars,  paid  to  the  male  teacher  in  IMoomfield.  Juniata 
and  Tyrone  districts  paid  lil'toon  dollars  per  mouth  to  male  teachers,  while 
the  female  teachers  received  a  monthly  salary  of  twelve  dollars. 

In  1855  there  were  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  schools  in  operation. 

In  1854,  male  teachers  were  paid  an  average  salary  of  $32  75,  and  females, 
$18  72.  These  figures  compared  with  $30  51  and  $28  51 — the  ayerage  sala- 
ries of  males  and  females  in  187G — give  an  accurate  comparative  view  of 
the  growth  of  the  system. 

In  1873  and  1874,  the  following  school  census  was  taken  by  the  teach- 
ers, and  reported  to  the  county  superintendent : 

Children  six,  and  under  sixteen  years  of  age, 0.198 

Children  sixteen,  and  under  twenty-one  years  of  age, 1,006 

Pupils  between  the  ages  of  six  and  twenty-one  attending  private 

schools, 185 


Total, 7,989 

The  following  educational  exhibit  of  Perry  county,  was  placed  in  Penn- 
sylvania Educational  Hall,  by  Silas  Wright,  county  superintendent : 

1.  A  history  of  Perry  county,  by  Silas  Wright,  1873. 

2.  A  map  of  Perry  county,  drawn  by  L.  E.  McGinnis,  Acker,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

3.  A  pamphlet  containing  examination  questions  and  specimens  of 
scholars'  work. 

The  pupils  and  teachers  of  thirteen  schools  contributed  $9  08  toward 
defraying  the  expenses  of  Pennsylvania  Educational  Ilall. 

Of  the  incumbents  of  the  office  of  county  superintendent.  Reverend  A. 
R.  Height  came  to  the  county  as  a  Lutheran  minister.  Reverend  T.  P. 
Bucher  was,  and  is  still  a  minister  in  the  Reformed  Church — both  were 
graduates  of  colleges.  L.  B.  Kerr  and  Jacob  Gautt  were  students  at 
Bloomfield  Academy,  and  both  natives  of  the  county.  Silas  Wright  is  a 
graduate  of  Millersville,  and  George  C.  Welker  was  a  pupil  of  the  common 
schools  of  Liverpool  borough. 
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PIKE   COUNTY— John  Laytou. 

Pike  county  was  formed  from  part  of  Wayne  county,  in  1814.  Tliat 
portion  of  tlie  county  bordering  on  the  Delaware  river,  was  settled  at  Ding- 
man's  Ferry,  Milford,  Minisink,  and  Laekawaxen,  at  an  early  dato  in  the 
history  of  the  Commonwealtli.  And  about  the  same  time  a  settlement  was 
made  at  Paupack,  on  the  "Wallenpoupaek  "  creek.  The  founders  of  the 
settlements,  coming  chiefly  from  New  England  and  New  York  (State,) 
probably  brought  with  them  some  plan  of  education,  the  history  of  which 
lies  buried  under  the  lapse  of  3'ears.  The  earliest  reliable  account  to  be 
gained,  respecting  schools,  is  from  the  oldest  inhabitants,  and  this  account 
begins  no  further  back  than  the  commencement  of  the  present  c<uitury,  at 
which  period,  schools  were  ia  existence  at  the  above  mentioned  settlements. 
In  these  schools  were  taught  the  elements  of  spelling,  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic — geography  and  grammar  being  comparatively  unknown. 
Being  founded  and  supported  by  private  subscriptions,  the  annual  term 
seldom  exceeded  three  months.  In  the  management  and  government  of 
his  school,  the  will  of  the  teacher  was  law.  Moral  suasion  was  little  un- 
derstood, and  practiced  less. 

In  the  teacher,  a  sufficient  amount  of  animal  force,  to  overawe  his  school, 
and  a  will  to  use  it,  were  considered  fine  qualities  in  some  localities. 

Among  the  better  class  of  teachers,  of  that  time,  and  up  to  the  passage 
of  the  act  of  1834,  should  be  named  the  following:  William  Jackson, 
Henry  Lansrdon,  Ira  Marsh,  Mason  Dimmick,  Johnson  Brodhead,  James 
Wheeling,  H.  W.  Layton,  and  Henry  Allen,  all  of  whom  appear  to  have 
had  very  good  success. 

The  laws  enacted  prior  to  1834,  for  the  purpose  of  educating  the  children 
of  indigent  parents,  were  stigmatized  as  "  pauper  acts,"  and  did  very  little 
good.  The  poor  were  too  proud  to  profit  by  them.  The  records  thereto 
show  that  but  little  money  was  used  in  that  direction. 

The  act  of  1884  made  a  complete  revolution  in  educational  matters — 
school  directors  were  elected  in  every  district,  school-houses  were  soon 
built  in  most  of  the  settlements,  taxes  were  levied  and  collected,  teachers 
were  employed  and  paid  by  authority.  The  sons  and  daughters  of  the  rich 
and  poor  met  in  the  same  room,  and  recited  in  the  same  class. 

Under  the  fostering  care  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  the  judicious  admin- 
istration of  a  succession  of  able  and  energetic  State  Superintendents,  the  sys- 
tem has  steadily  gained  favor  with  the  people.  While  it  was  optional  to  ac- 
cept or  reject  the  system,  no  district  voted  it  down.  Nearly  every  school- 
house  is  a  model  of  neatness  and  comfort.  The  number  of  schools  have 
increased  to  fifty-seven,  and  the  number  of  pupils  to  over  two  thousand. 
The  schools  at  Milford  and  Mattamoras  have  been  graded,  in  each  of  which 
some  of  the  higher  branches  are  taught. 
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The  aid  received  from  the  State,  which,  :it  first  was  very  small,  has  steadily 
increased  to  an  important  item. 

The  annual  school  term  in  many  districts  has  been  doubled. 

A  heterogeneous  collection  of  text-books  has  been  superseded  by  a  uni- 
form series  of  approved  works,  in  nearly  every  district. 

The  act  of  18.54,  creating  the  county  superintendency,  banished  chaos  and 
introduced  order.  Teachers  saw  the  absolute  necessity  of  improvement 
on  their  part,  and  acted  accordingly. 

From  that  time  to  the  present,  the  standard  of  qualification,  and  the  grade 
of  certificates,  have  advanced. 

The  yearlj-  salary  of  the  first  county  superintendent  was  $100,  it  is  now 
$80U.  It  may  be  proper  to  remark,  that  the  duties  and  expenses  of  that 
officer  have  been  increased. 

Among  the  prominent  school  officers  who  have  distinguished  themselves 
as  such,  the  following  gentlemen  should  be  remembered  :  Benjamin  Frazier. 
William  T.Wilson,  L.  L.  Howk,  Hugh  Lattimore, William  C.  Jogger, and 
Cornelius  McCarty,  of  Delaware  ;  Philip  McCarty,  S.  W.  Drake,  R.  W. 
Huff"man,  William  Brink, and  Nathan  Emery,  of  Dingman;  John  Njce,  M. 
C.  Westbrook,  and  Baron  Lord,  of  Blooming  Grove ;  Silas  J.  Dickerson. 
Peter  Correy  and  Abram  Simons,  of  Greene  ;  Judge  Westtall,  Colonel  T. 
J.  Ridgwa}-,  Moses  Brink,  Honorable  G.  H.  Rowland,  Julius  Shartf,  M. 
W.  Shannon,  and  Henry  Ashei',  of  Lacka waxen ;  M.  F.  Crane,  Bradner 
Wood,  H.  C.  Kuealing,  and  George  Hess,  of  Shohola ;  I.  K.  Bennett,  C. 
W.  Down,  Judge  Cromwell,  and  Thomas  V.  Taft,  of  Palmyra;  A.  K, 
Rhinehart,  Peter  S.  Henry,  William  Rake,  and  M.  C.  Smith,  of  Porter; 
James  M.  Benslev,  J.  M.  Depue,  E.  Hornbeck,  Jacob  Bensley,  John  A. 
Dimmock,  of  Lehman;  Jacob  C.  Westtall,  James  W.  Quick,  Henry  J. 
Proctor,  Honorable  0.  S.  Dimmick,  S.  W.  Van  Inwegen,  Gustave  Brown, 
John  X.  Sawj-er,  Jacob  Westbrook,  and  S.  C.  Westfall,  of  Westfall : 
Horace  L.  West,  Emanuel  B.  Quick,  Alexander  Revier,  Honorable  G.  P. 
Heller,  J.  H.  Dony,  William  H.  Cortright,  Honorable  D.  A.  Wells,  F. 
Aimer.  John  Cornelius,  Henr^'  M.  Bull,  El  ward  Gibbon,  and  George 
Doimon,  of  Milford,  besides  many  others  whose  names  would  occupy  too 
much  space. 

From  among  the  leading  teachers,  since  the  act  of  1834,  the  following  are 
selected  as  worthy  of  being  transmitted  to  posterity  :  Daniel  Dimniick,  Ira 
B.  Newman,  G.  D.  W.  La^ton,  Ira  Mosier,  A.  J.  Titman,  Professor  F. 
Knighton,  Miss  Ella  Adams,  Miss  Sophia  Bridget,  William  T.  Wilson. 
John  Ellis,  Miss  Jennie  Sayre,  Berman  M.  Boylon,  Charles  Spearing,  John 
N.  Gillet,  George  Hayward,  Miss  Mary  Olmstead,  John  W.  George,  M.  W. 
Shannon,  Ephraim  Killam,  Miss  Carrie  Broom,  Honorable  G.  H.  Ilowhunl, 
Miss  Carrie  Beemer,  Miss  L.  Lasslee,  Miss  Angeline  Crop,  Miss  Addie 
Crop,  Charles  A.  Biddis,  Cornelius  McCarty,  Horatio  Sinion^;.  Miss  Alice 
Bortree,  Miss  Pauline  McGargcU,  William  Cromwell,  William  Kitchen,  and 
Miss  Mary  Simons. 
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It  is  a  very  difficult  task  to  estimate,  with  a  reasonable  degree  of  prox- 
imit}',  tlie  amount  of  work  done  in  school  affairs,  under  the  act  of  1834. 
It  is  certain  that  thousands  of  pupils  have,  l)y  means  of  the  system,  re- 
ceived sufficient  education  to  fit  them  for  the  necessities  of  life,  while 
others  have  passed  beyond  this  point,  and  received  a  liberal  education. 
Scarcely  a  boy  or  girl,  of  proper  years  and  ordinary  intellect,  can  be  found 
in  the  county,  who  cannot  read  and  write.  With  the  onward  march  of 
education,  the  moral  and  religious  sentiment  of  the  community  has  been 
elevated  and  refined.  The  industrial  pursuits  have  profited  by  the  operation, 
becomiug  more  enlightened  and  informed. 

The  glorious  effect  of  our  noble  school  system  is  plainly  visible  in  every 
locality  of  the  county,  and  in  almost  ever^^  member  of  the  community. 

The  most  noted  private  school  was'  established  at  Milford,  over  forty 
years  ago,  by  Ira  B.  Newman.  After  flourishing  a  few  3'ears  in  that  town, 
it  was  removed  to  Dingman's  Ferry,  where  it  continued  its  prosperous 
career  till  the  death  of  its  accomplished  proprietor,  when  it  closed.  In  this 
school  were  taught  all  the  branches  common  to  an  academic  course. 

Two  county  academies — one  ^t  Milford,  the  other  at  Dingman's  Ferry — 
were  established  soon  after  the  formation  of  Pike  county.  A  thorough 
and  cai'cful  search,  through  the  county  records,  fails  to  reveal  the  exact  date 
of  the  incorporation  of  either.  Both  received  State  aid  for  several  years, 
and  were  successfully  managed,  but  when  the  State  aid  ceased,  both  insti- 
tutions languished,  and  soon  closed. 

The  building  at  Dingman's  Ferry  now  belongs  to  the  Delaware  school 
district ;  the  one  at  Milford  still  belongs  to  the  county. 

Prior  to  the  act  of  1867,  sufficient  attention  was  not  given  teachers'  in- 
stitutes, and  the  few  short  sessions  that  were  held  did  not  result  in  the 
amoui)t  of  good  that  was  desirable  and  expected.  Since  the  passage  of 
the  above-mentioned  act,  ten  annual  institutes  have  been  held,  at  each 
of  which  instructors  and  lecturers  of  known  ability  were  pi'csent,  whose 
practical  teachings  were  productive  of  grand  results.  The  teachers  have 
been  greatly  improved  in  all  that  pertains  to  the  profession.  The  annual 
intercliange  of  ideas  has  gone  far  toward  establishing  a  uniform  method 
of  instruction  throughout  the  county.  The  tone  of  public  opinion  has 
been  much  improved  by  these  educational  gatherings. 

Among  the  benefactors  of  education,  must  be  named  Hugh  Lattimore, 
Benjamin  Frazier,  D.  W.  Dingman,  H.  L.  West,  Solomon  Westbrook, 
Moses  Kellam,  and  John  Brudis. 

These  gentlemen,  nmong  many  others,  were  ever  ready  to  tax  their 
private  purses  and  their  time  to  advance  the  cause  of  education. 
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POTTER  COU>'^TY.— J,  W.  ALLEX. 

This  historical  educational  report  is  divided  into  the  three  following 
heads,  viz:  personal,  pecuniary^  and  material  agencies. 

1.  Personal  Agencies. 

Under  this  division  a  brief  statement  of  the  origin,  pursuits,  and  char- 
acter of  our  people  seems  proper.  A  majority  of  our  inhabitants  are  the 
descendants  of  New  England  people.  Man}'  came  from  the  southern  part 
of  New  York.  During  the  last  twentj'^-five  years,  a  good  many  Germans 
have  become  citizens ;  the  most  of  these  live  in  Abbott  and  West  Branch 
townships.  Before  this  time,  several  families  of  Pennsj-lvania  (Germans 
moved  here.  A  majority  of  these  settled  in  Roulette.  About  thirty  j-ears 
ago,  an  Irish  settlement  was  made  in  Genesee.  It  now  contains  not  far 
from  two  hundred  inhabitants. 

For  many  years  lumbering  was  the  chief  occupation  of  those  living 
along  Pine  creek,  Sinnemahoning,  Oswago,  and  Kettle  creek.  Those 
living  in  Harrison,  Bingham,  Ulysses,  and  Allegany,  generally  followed 
agricultural  pursuits.  During  the  last  fifteen  years  dair)/i)}g  has  been 
quite  extensively  carried  on,  and  yearly  increased  in  these  townships. 
More  recently,  this  business  has  been  successfully  commenced  in  nearly 
every  other  part  of  the  county. 

The  Yankee  element  in  our  people,  as  might  be  expected,  has,  from  the 
first,  favored  education.  ^Eany  of  our  Germans  are  well  educated  and 
manifest  practical  wisdom  in  regard  to  schools. 

Parents. 

The  first  inhabitants  of  this  county  were  forced  to  experience  many 
hardships.  Immense  forests  were  around  them,  long  and  ver^-  cold  win- 
ters had  to  be  endured,  and  nearly  all  the  manufactured  necessities  of  the 
family,  had  to  be  transported  from  a  distance. 

Still  they  early  established  schools  for  the  education  of  their  children. 
This  interest  in  education  was  so  general  that  scarcely  an}'  opposition  was 
made  to  the  adoption  of  our  common  school  system  by  law  of  1834,  and 
has  remained  so  ever  since,  that  the  modifications  of  this  law  meet  the  ap- 
proval of  a  large  majority  of  our  people.  And  yet  there  have  been,  and 
there  are  still,  many  who  have  wickedly  neglected  the  mental  and  moral 
education  of  their  own  aud  their  neighbors'  children. 

Teachers  and  Schools. 

In  the  winter  of  1810  and  1817,  Harley  Knickerbocker  taught,  by  snlv 
scription  on  Ayers  Hill,  the  first  school  in  this  county.  About  a  (U)zon 
scholars  attended,  and  it  continued  three  months.  Not  long  after  tiiis, 
Israel  Merrick  taught  a  similar  school  about  half  a  mile  east  of  Lymans- 
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ville,  and  soon  afterward,  one  in  Coudersport,  near  the  site  now  occupied 
by  tlie  jail. 

As  the  inhabitants  increased,  schools  wei*e  temporarily^  established  in 
other  parts  of  the  county.  With  scarcely  an  exception,  these  schools 
were  taught  by  •'  school  masters.''^  The  branches  taught  were  reading, 
writing,  spelling,  and  arithmetic.  Corporal  punishment  with  the  rod  was 
"  the  rule,"  which  had  few  exceptions. 

In  the  winter  of  1842  and  1843,  F,  A.  Allen  taught,  on  Crandall  Hill, 
his  first  school.  When  he  was  examined,  he  was  only  required  to  make  a 
pen  from  a  goose  quill,  to  write  with  it  a  copy,  and  sign  his  name.  He 
afterwards  taught  at  Lj'mansville  and  Coudersport.  He  was  as  successful 
here  as  he  has  since  been  in  other  places. 

For  years — say  till  about  1850 — a  majority  of  our  teachers  were  men. 
Among  those  who  were  the  most  prominent  years  ago,  L.  B.  G rover  may 
be  mentioned  as  perhaps  the  most  successful.  Later,  Seth  Lewis  and 
David  Colcord,  and  later  still,  Clara  Stockwell,  Xettie  Gridlej',  and  B.  B. 
Slade  may  be  ranked  in  the  same  class.  At  present,  our  most  efBcient 
teachers  are  J.  R.  Groves,  J.  L.  Davies,  George  H.  Pearsall,  Jasper  Card, 
A.  D.  Howe,  Chi'istiau  Brodersen,  J.  C.  Wilkinson,  Milford  McKee,  E. 
Carrie  Grover,  Josie  Raymond,  Mary  Spencer,  Dora  Taggart,  Sara  Hallj 
Helen  Brooks,  and  Lettie  Benton.  The  names  of  others,  who  have  been 
probably  as  deserving,  might  be  given. 

In  18(52,  twenty-six  male  and  one  hundred  aud  forty-five  female  teachers 
were  employed.  In  1860,  thirteen  male  and  one  hundred  and  sixt}^  female, 
and  in  1870,  forty-six  male  and  one  hundred  and  fifty-eight  females  taught. 
In  1802,  there  were  one  hundred  and  nine  schools;  in  1806,  one  hundred 
and  thirteen,  and  in  1870,  one  himdred  and  twenty-one. 

Coudersport  Academy. 

In  1807,  John  Keating,  an  extensive  land  owner  in  this  part  of  the  State, 
offered  to  give  to  the  "trustees  of  the  county  district  of  Potter"  one 
square  in  the  town  of  Coudersport,  one  hundred  acres  of  land  joining  the 
plat  of  said  town,  for  "  use  of  an  academy  or  public  school,"  and  also  $500 
for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  suitable  building  on  said  plat  for  the  use  of 
such  a  school. 

Duriug  the  session  of  1830  and  1837,  the  Legislature  incorporated  the 
Coudersi)ort  Academy,  "  for  the  education  of  youth  in  the  English  and 
other  languages,  and  in  the  useful  arts,  science,  and  literature,"  with  six 
trustees,  empowered  to  erect  necessary  buildings  for  this  school,  and  to 
manage  the  affairs  thereof. 

The  next  j-ear  the  Legislature  authorized  the  State  Treasurer  to  pay  to 
the  treasurer  of  the  trustees  of  this  aeadem}^  $2,000,  to  be  used  in  erecting 
suitable  buildings,  and  for  purchasing,  at  their  discretion,  the  necessary 
library  and  apparatus  for  the  use  of  this  school.  In  the  same  act  our 
county  commissioners  were  authorized  to  convey  to  the  trustees  of  this 
academj'  all  the  lands  which  had  been  conveyed  to  them,  and  then  held  by 
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tbcm,  for  nny  public  school  in  the  county,  and  also  any  balance  of  funds 
in  their  hands,  except  funds  received  from  the  State  Treasurer  for  the  use 
of  common  schools. 

In  184(i-47,  the  Legislature  authorized  the  county  commissioners  to  pay 
to  the  trustees  of  this  academy,  $200  annually',  for  five  jears,  beginning 
June  1,  184T  ;  provided  twentj'  pupils  had  attended  each  quarter.  In 
1851,  thej'  were  authorized  to  pay  $.")00  annually,  for  five  years,  with  the 
same  provision.     This  was  repeated  in  1857. 

In  accordance  with  these  provisions,  a  school  was  established  and  com- 
menced in  1841  or  1842,  and  carried  on  till  June,  1806.  Among  the  prin- 
cipals were  Green  Maxon,  .  .  .  Depuy,  "William  B.  Slaughter,  Reverend 
J.  B.  Bratt,  Asa  W.  Smith.  Frederick  Wilber,  F.  W.  Knox,  J.  B.  Went- 
worth,  n.  J,  Olmsted,  .  .  .  Bloomingdale,  Clara  Stockwell,  Joel  Ilendrick, 
and  J.  W.  Allen. 

These  were  usually  assisted  bj'  one  or  two  teachers.  From  fifty  to  one 
hundred  students  attended.  From  the  time  Joel  Hendrick  became  prin- 
cipal, in  1855,  till  18G6,  special  instruction  was  given  to  those  intending  to 
teach.  Thus  this  school,  from  the  first,  was  a  strong  educational  agency 
in  this  county. 

In  1800,  by  act  of  the  Legislature,  the  academy  building  and  all  the 
property  connected  therewith,  were  conveyed  to  the  school  district  of 
Coudersport,  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  a  graded  school.  The  same 
act  authorized  this  school  board  to  establish,  in  connection  therewith,  a 
high  school ;  and  students  entering  it  were  required  to  pay  a  tuition. 
Thus  this  school  oflTered  academic  advantages. 

The  old  academy  building,  being  unfit  for  use,  was  soon  remodeled  and 
repaired. 

In  September,  1869,  a  graded  school  was  opened,  with  B,  B.  Slade  as 
principal.  Since  then  this  school  has  fulfilled  the  object  for  which  it  was 
established.  Three  teachers  have  taught  it,  and  about  one  hundred  and 
twent3'-five  pupils,  on  the  average,  have  attended.  Several  teachers  have 
been  well  instructed  there.  It  is  now  in  a  prosperous  condition,  with  J. 
R.  Groves  as  principal. 

LewisviUp  Acadrmy. 

In  1850,  a  building  for  an  academic  school  was  erected  in  Lewisville,  by 
subscription.  Burton  Lewis,  O.  A.  Lewis,  A.  B.  Bennett,  Benoni  Pearce, 
D.  C.  Larrabee,  and  Seth  Lewis  were  the  chief  contributors.  J.  A.  Cooper 
was  the  first  principal,  and  opened  school  in  September.  1850.  Before 
going  to  Edinboro',  he  remained  only  two  years,  but,  during  this  time, 
he  laid  the  foundation  of  a  school  which  has  done  a  great  work  for  educa- 
tion in  all  that  part  of  the  county.  Seth  Lewis,  E.  R.  Campbell,  and  F. 
M.  Johnson  were  among  his  successors. 

In  1873,  by  act  of  the  Legislature,  in  conjunction  with  the  board  of 
school  directors  of  that  borough,  a  jjraded  school,  similar  to  the  one  in 
Coudersport,  was  established.  B.  B.  Slade  was  the  first  principal,  and 
was  succeeded  by  J.  L.  Davis,  who  still  occupies  that  position. 
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The  founders  and  the  teachers  of  the  Lewisville  Academy,  the  directors 
and  teachers  of  the  Lewisville  Graded  School,  and  the  citizens,  who  have 
supported  either  one  or  both,  are  deserving  of  great  credit. 

County  Superintendents. 

Under  the  law  of  1854,  Doctor  Gage  was  the  first  one  commissioned  as 
superintendent.  He  soon  resigned,  and  Reverend  J.  B.  Pratt  succeeding, 
also  resigned,  when  Reverend  Joel  Hendrick  was  appointed  for  the  unex- 
pired term  of  about  eight  months,  closing  June  I,  1857.  Having  been 
elected,  he  served  a  full  term  from  that  time.  His  successors,  Seth  Lewis 
and  R.  T.  Claflin,  each  serving  a  full  term.  •  In  May,  1866,  J.  W.  Allen,  the 
present  incumbent,  was  elected. 

But  little  is  now  known  of  the  official  efforts  of  Doctor  Gage  and  Rev- 
erend J.  B.  Pratt.  Probably  they  never  had  much  experience  in  teaching. 
Reverend  Joel  Hendrick  had  taught  several  years  successfully.  While  he 
served,  he  was  principal  of  the  Coudersport  Academy.  His  duties  in  that 
position,  and  the  small  salary  he  received  as  superintendent,  prevented  him 
from  doing  all  the  necessary  official  work.  But  all  things  considered,  he 
did  well. 

Seth  Lewis  made  special  efforts  to  raise  the  standard  of  qualifications 
among  teachers,  and  to  have  them  practice  better  methods  of  teaching  and 
of  governing.  His  views  then,  though  often  not  appi*eciated,  would  now 
be  approved. 

R.  T.  Claflin  served  during  the  latter  part  of  the  rebellion.  His  work 
was  more  or  less  crippled  by  the  unsettled  state  of  society,  and  of  his 
mind  at  times.     He  did,  however,  the  best  he  could. 

My  official  efforts  have  been,  in  the  main,  to  unite  and  strengthen  our 
educational  forces^  to  have  our  teachers  better  qualified,  especially  in  re- 
gard to  the  nature,  laws,  and  proper  development  of  the  human  mind,  to 
make  our  teachers'  institutes  most  effective,  to  increase  the  attendance  of 
pupils,  and  to  encourage  all. 

School  Directors. 

These  officers,  in  this  county,  have  been  generally  selected  on  account 
of  some  special  fitness  for  their  official  duties.  Our  best  and  most  public 
spirited  men  have  served  as  directors.  Among  those  who  have  served 
most  intelligently  and  faithfully,  E.  0.  Austin,  Henry  Andresen,  S.  H. 
Martin,  Doctor  Charles  Meine,  Seth  Lewis,  M.  D.  Briggs,  Sidney  Lyman, 
R.  L.  Nichols,  H.  J.  Olmsted,  Edwin  Haskell,  J.  L.  Allen,  John  S.  Mann, 
and  A.  Rounsville  may  be  mentioned. 

Several  others,  without  doubt,  have  been  as  deserving.  A.  Rounsville  has 
served,  continuous!}',  nearl}'  a  quarter  of  a  century.  This  county  is  greatly 
indebted  to  John  S.  ^Mann  for  his  efforts  in  behalf  of  education.  As  a 
citizen,  a  director,  an  editor,  and  as  a  legislator,  he  has  aided  and  strength- 
ened the  cause  of  popular  education. 
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Teachers'  Associationg. 

Mainly  by  tiie  efforts  of  Superintendent  Ilendrick,  in  tlie  fall  of  185Y, 
there  was  organized  what  was  called  the  "Potter  County  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation," which  held,  under  his  direction,  at  Coudersport,  a  session  of  one 
week,  in  the  autumns  of  1857-58-59.  This  association  also  held  two  meet- 
ings, each  year,  of  two  days  each,  in  other  places  of  the  county.  The  at- 
tendance at  the  annual  sessions  was  from  fifty  to  seventy-five  teachers, 
besides  several  citizens.  The  exercises  consisted  mainly  of  reports  and 
discussions  on  subjects  pertaining  to  common  schools. 

In  November,  1860,  C.  W.  Sanders,  employed  by  Seth  Lewis,  held  an 
institute  of  two  weeks,  at  Lewisville. 

In  March,  1801,  J.  A.  Cooper  held  a  meeting  of  this  kind,  four  days,  at 
Coudersport.  Reverend  John  Pierpont  read  poems  and  lectured  before 
the  teachers  there. 

In  April  following.  Deputy  State  Superintendent,  S.  P.  Bates,  held  an 
institute  of  four  days,  at  Lewisville. 

In  September,  of  that  year,  an  institute  was  convened,  for  two  weeks, 
at  the  same  place,  James  Thompson  and  J.  A.  Cooper  were  the  chief  in- 
structors. From  thirty-five  to  eighty  teachers  attended  these  meetings. 
The  rebellion  at  that  time,  and  the  want  of  funds,  prevented  the  continu- 
ance of  these  gatherings. 

During  Superintendent  Claflin's  term,  a  few  district,  and  two  or  three 
county  institutes  were  held,  for  a  day  or  two.  For  reasons  already  stated, 
these  were  nearly  a  failure. 

In  April,  1867, 1  held,  in  Sharon,  a  drill  of  four  days,  and  several  teachers 
attended  it.  This  meeting  showed  the  necessity,  and  opened,  in  part,  the  way 
for  a  county  teachers'  institute,  held  at  Coudersport,  the  next  September,  in 
conformity  to  an  act  of  the  last  Legislature,  previous  to  this  time.  I  made 
great  efforts  to  induce  our  teachers  to  attend.  F.  A.  Allen  and  State  Su- 
perintendent Wic-kersham,  were  there  one  evening  and  a  part  of  the  next 
day.  Both  lectured  in  the  evening  to  an  audience  of  more  than  two  hun- 
dred. I  gave  nearly  all  of  the  instruction  during  the  day  session.  Fifty- 
six  became  members.  Of  tliis  number,  only  five  had  ever  attended  a  teach- 
ers' institute  of  any  kind.  The  next  April,  I  held,  at  Raymond,  another 
drill  of  four  days,  with  results  more  encouraging  than  at  Sharon. 

The  annual  institute  has  been  held  each  fall,  two  3'ears  in  succession,  at 
Coudersport,  and  every  third  year  at  Lewisville.  The  attendance  at  these 
meetings  has  steadily  increased  to  about  two  hundred  members.  More 
citizens  and  directors  also  attend.  The  chief  instructors  have  been  C.  W. 
Sanders,  W.  W.  Woodruff,  II.  S.  Jones,  F.  A.  Allen,  Reverend  X.  L. 
Reynolds,  J.  A.  Cooper,  C.  II.  Verrill,  A.  N.  Raub,  Flora  T.  Parsons,  Anna 
Randall  Deihl,  Emma  Garfield  Martin,  and  Emma  S.  Stilwell.  This  edu- 
cational agency  has  been  very  efficient  in  producing  good  results.  The 
proceedings  of  the  last  one  were  published  in  a  pamphlet,  which  was  dis- 
tributed in  all  parts  of  the  county.     Last  February  a  county  teachera'  as- 
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sociation  was  organized,  and  held  a  session  of  two  days,  at  Raymond.  This 
meeting  was  quite  w«ll  attended,  and  good  work  was  done. 

Coudersport  Library  Association. 

This  was  oroanized  in  1S40,  by  a  few  women  of  that  place,  who  had,  at 
first,  sewing  ciix-les  to  raise  money  for  the  purpose  of  buying  books.  Ever 
since  then,  various  methods  have  been  used  to  procure  more.  Many  have 
been  donated,  till  it  now  numbsrs  about  six  hundred  well  selected  volumes. 
Several  years  ago,  a  literary  society  was  formed  in  connection  with  this 
association,  since  which  it  has  been  called  the  "  Coudersport  Librar3'  and 
Literary  Association."  As  a  means  of  imparting  general  knowledge,  it 
has  been  of  great  value  to  the  people  in  and  about  Coudersport. 

2.  Pecuniary  Agencies. 

Until  December  lY,  1835,  all  the  money  used  for  the  support  of  schools 
in  this  county  came  from  private  individuals,  either  by  subscription,  dona- 
tion, or  taxation.  At  that  date,  in  accordance  with  the  school  la^w  of  1834, 
the  State  appropriated  $72  81  for  our  schools.  The  appropriation  for 
1837.  was  $300  56.  The  amount  was  increased  year  b}^  3'ear,  till  1862, 
when  it  was  $1,138  40.  The  receipts  from  taxation  of  property  in  the 
county  that  year  was  $8,486  20,  and  tlie  total  expenditures  for  school  pur- 
poses were  $10,334  24. 

The  average  cost  per  month  for  each  scholar  was  eighty-two  cents.  The 
expenses  of  tiie  first  institute,  held  in  September,  1867,  and  paid  by  the 
county,  were  $29  19.  Since  then  from  $100  to  $200  have  been  year!}'  paid 
by  the  county. 

The  average  annual  salary,  paid  by  the  State,  during  tlie  last  fifteen 
years  to  the  county  superintendent,  is  $820. 

3.  MATERIAL   AGEiVCIES. 

Scliool-iiouses. 

Our  first  ones  were  built  of  logs,  had  fire-places  in  them,  seats  made  of 
slabs,  desks  of  the  rudest  forms,  and  without  ai)paratus  of  any  kind.  Tlie 
first  one  was  covered  with  hemlock  bark. 

Frame-houses  have  gradually  taken  their  places,  till  now  we  have  only 
about  lialf  a  dozen  left..  During  the  last  twenty  years,  the  houses  have 
been  built  after  better  plans,  and  supplied  with  more  suitable  fui'niture 
and  some  apparatus. 

Until  quite  recently  the  furniture  was  home-made.  Now  we  have  several 
supplied  witli  patent  furniture.  With  few  exceptions,  but  little  attention 
has  been  given  to  the  selection  of  good  sites  for  houses,  tlie  grounds  being 
too  small  and  not  improved. 

The  ventilation  of  houses  has  been  almost  entirely  neglected. 

4.   MISCELLAXEOUS. 

Comparing  the  most  important  school  items  of  1862  with  those  of  1876, 
we  have  the  following : 
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Increase  in  the  number  of  districts, 2 

Increase  in  the  number  of  schools, 12 

Increase  in  the  number  of  graded  schools, .  2 

Increase  in  the  number  of  teachers, 23 

Increase  per  month  of  salary  of  male  teachers, $6  68 

Increase  per  month  of  salary  of  female  teachers,    .....  $6  23 

Increase  in  number  of  pupils, 219 

Increase  in  percentage  of  attendance  of  pupils, 12 

Increase  in  cost  per  month  per  pupil, 42 

Increase  in  State  appropriation, $1,582  19 

Increase  in  receipts  from  all  other  sources, 16,392  02 

Increase  in  total  expenditures, 14.009  12 


SCHUYLKILL  COUNTY.— Jesse  Newlin. 

The  first  settlements  having  been  made  in  the  agricultural  parts  of  the 
county,  its  educational  history  commences  there.  Bruns-svig  and  West  Penn 
were  the  first  to  consider  the  education  of  their  children,and  the  last  to  adopt 
the  public  school  system.  They,  for  many  years,  were  but  sparsely  settled, 
and  the  time  of  these  scattered  settlers  was  so  fully  occupied  clearing  their 
land,  and  watching  the  prowling  Indian,  that  the  gathering  of  their  children 
into  schools  was  not  attempted,  until  the  beginning  of  the  present  centuiy. 
Previous  to  this,  parents  who  could,  taught  their  own  children  reading  and 
writing,  while  those  of  the  remainder,  were  not  favored  with  even  so 
limited  an  education.  These  pioneers,  who  in  their  youth  had  enjoyed 
christian  instruction,  parental,  and  ministerial,  and  who  were  situated  in 
such  a  remote  and  barren  region  with  almost  none  to  protect  them  and 
their  helpless  children  from  the  vengeance  of  their  savage  neighbors,  foimd 
it  necessary  for  the  advancement  of  "industry  and  true  godliness"  that 
all  the  youth  should  be  taught  reading,  writing,  and  the  principles  <>f  their 
christian  religion.  Beyond  these,  they  seemed  to  have  no  desire  to  adorn 
the  minds  of  their  children  with  any  useful  knowledge.  They  had  no  con- 
ception of  the  advantages  a  well  disciplined  mind  gives  its  possessor  in 
making  him  capable  of  thinking  and  acting  for  himself.  They  merely 
wished  their  children  to  be  able  to  read  their  Bible,  study  their  catechism, 
and  keep  their  accounts.  To  this  end  they  began  to  form  schools  when 
the  immediate  country  was  sufficiently  settled  to  enable  them  to  gather 
a  number  at  one  place.  These  schools  were  held  at  first  in  private  rooms, 
given  by  liberally  disposed  settlers,  whose  early  educational  advantages 
made  them  leaders  in  these  initiatory  steps.  As  the  settlers  multiplie<l  in 
number,  log-houses  were  erected  for  school  purposes.  These  first  school- 
houses  were  built  at  an  average  cost  of  an  outlay  in  raone}*  not  exceeding 
twenty  dollars.  Some  furnished  the  logs  and  hauled  them,  others  *he 
31  School  Report. 
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stones,  &e.,  while  mechanics  gave  a  day  or  two  in  labor.  Of  course  the 
house  and  its  furniture  harmonized  well  with  the  pioneer  life  of  its  builders. 
This  pioneer  school-house  usually  accompanied  the  meeting-house,  and  the 
teacher  was  either  the  pastor  or  the  organist.  The  instruction  was  entirely 
in  the  German  language,  and  was  equally  divided  between  reading,  writing, 
and  the  elements  of  arithmetic,  on  the  one  hand,  and  singing  psalms, 
studying  catechism,  &c.,  on  the  other.  This  was  in  keeping  with  the  man- 
ner in  which  their  ancestors  had  been  instructed  at  the  schools  in  the 
countries  from  which  they  came.  They  believed,  and  scrupulously  exem- 
plified their  belief,  that  a  religious  education  of  the  youth  was  the  most 
efficient  means  of  making  a  people  wise,  virtuous,  and  happy ;  and  to  this 
day  these  German  districts  have  singing,  scripture  reading,  and  often 
prayer,  dail}',  in  their  common  schools. 

As  these  districts  became  more  thickly  populated,  schools  multiplied,  and 
pastors  ceased  to  be  teachers,  on  account  of  their  increasing  pastoral  du- 
ties. The  masters,  therefore,  had  to  be  selected  from  among  the  laymen 
best  qualified  to  teach  the  little  learning  required  ;  consequently,  up  to  the 
time  of  acceptance  of  the  common  school  sj'Stem  by  these  districts — 
a  period  of  at  least  fifty  years — reading,  writing,  and  a  little  arithmetic, 
very  poorly  taught,  we  are  told,  and  onl}-  to  the  children  of  those  parents 
who  had  the  means  and  disposition  to  send,  embraced  the  whole  curriculum 
of  learning. 

What  has  been  said  respecting  early  education  in  West  Penn  and  Bruns- 
wig will,  in  every  particular,  apply  to  every  other  agricultural  township. 
All  were  first  settled  by  Germans  or  their  descendants,  who  entertained 
the  same  notion  regarding  the  quantum  sufficit  of  schooling  necessary  for 
the  enjoyment  of  liberty  on  earth,  and  the  preparation  for  immortal  hap- 
piness. This  inadequacy  of  the  schools  to  furnish  their  children  with  any- 
thing more  than  the  merest  rudiments  of  an  education,  does  not  seem  to 
have  prompted  these  pioneers  or  their  progeny  to  establish  schools  of  a 
higher  grade.  The  only  institution  within  the  whole  range  of  townships, 
that  furnished  a  higher  tone  of  instruction,  was  an  academy,  established 
in  Orwigsburg — a  small  town  in  Brmiswig  township — in  1813,  through  the 
liberality  of  a  few  of  its  intelligent  citizens,  assisted  by  a  donation  of 
$2,000  from  the  State.  This  town  was  then  the  county  seat  of  the  new  county, 
and  being  situated  in  the  bosom  of  a  fine  agricultural  district,  with  beau- 
tifully undulating  surface,  smiling  under  the  skillful  care  of  the  husband- 
man, with  fruitful  fields  and  orchards,  made  it  highly  favorable  to  the 
prosperity  of  an  institution  of  this  kind.  It  was  not,  however,  permitted 
to  enjoy  permanent  prosperity.  The  projectors  anticipated  great  aid  from 
the  tuition  of  students  from  the  surrounding  country,  but  this  proved  a 
precarious  resource,  fluctuating  with  the  popularity  of  its  respective  pre- 
ceptors, who,  even  in  its  early  historj-,  were  men  of  the  highest  intellectual 
attainments.  This  academy  was  purely  a  county  institution,  as  the  char- 
ter creating  it  provided  for  the  election  of  eight  trustees,  two  to  be  elected 
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annuall}',  to  be  voted  for  on  the  second  Tuesday  in  October,  b}-  all  the  citizens 
of  the  count}'.  Its  charter  further  provided  that  the  income  of  $1,000, 
appropriated  by  the  State  should  be  applied  to  the  gratuitous  education 
of  as  nianj'  poor  children  as  it  would  admit.  This  institution  was  in  its 
meridian  glory  from  1830  to  1850,  when  it  was  accounted  one  of  the  first 
academies  in  the  State  in  point  of  literary  ability  and  character.  During 
this  period  its  pupils  were  prepared  for  the  second  classes  in  our  leading 
colleges ;  but,  from  the  latter  date  commences  its  decline,  sinking  soon 
into  oblivion,  but  leaving  its  influence  and  results  upon  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  many  of  our  most  prominent  and  intelligent  citizens.  After  be- 
ing used  a  few  years  for  common  school  purposes,  the  building  was  demol- 
ished, and  the  bricks,  &c.,  removed  to  serve  a  less  potent  purpose. 

After  the  demise  of  the  Orwigsburg  Academy,  Professor  W.  J.  Burnside 
opened  a  seminary  for  young  ladies  and  gentlemen,  under  the  title  of  the 
"Arcadian  Institute,"  in  the  old  court-house.  The  first  session  opened 
April  10,  1854,  with  about  thirty-five  students.  The  course  of  study  em- 
braced all  the  branches  of  an  English  education,  classical  and  modern  lan- 
guages, and  music.  In  1855,  Elias  Schneider,  A.  M.,  succeeded  Mr.  Burn- 
side  as  principal,  who  in  turn  was  succeeded  by  the  Reverend  Mr.  Fries. 
These  gentlemen  were  all  professional  teachers,  in  fact  enthusiasts  in  their 
calling,  but  their  praiseworthy  endeavors  to  build  up  an  institution  second 
to  none  of  the  same  character  in  the  State,  were  not  pi'operly  encouraged, 
and,  after  struggling  bravely  for  a  time,  it  terminated  its  existence  in  1864. 
The  building  has  since  been  converted  into  a  shoe  factor3\ 

While  Schuylkill  county  was  slow  in  adopting  the  provisions  of  the 
school  bill  of  1834,  in  some  of  its  German  districts,  it  claims,  and  justly 
too,  as  the  records  show,  the  credit  of  being  the  first  county  in  the 
State  to  move  in  the  great  work  of  establishing  a  system  of  free  edu- 
cation. In  1825,  the  counties  of  Schuylkill  and  Berks  were  represented 
in  the  State  Senate  by  William  Audenried,  Esquire,  of  McKoansburg,  this 
count3^  The  legislative  proceedings  of  that  year  show,  that  Mr.  Auden- 
ried held  the  distinguished  and  enviable  position  of  being  the  originator 
and  first  advocate  of  a  specific  fund  for  establishing  a  system  of  common 
schools  for  the  State.  This  then  contemplated  fund  has  since  proven  to  be 
the  very  heart  and  life  of  the  school  system.  Those,  however,  who  were 
associated  with  him  at  the  time,  do  not  seem  to  have  had  the  moral  courage 
to  adopt  his  suggestions,  or  engage  with  him  as  earnestly  in  all  his  reforms. 
That  we  arc  indebted  to  Mr.  Audenried,  more,  probabl}-,  than  to  any  other 
single  intlividual  for  the  suggestions  and  agitations  that  led  to  the  founda- 
tion of  the  present  fabric,  the  many  highly  complimentary  editorial  notices 
of  his  speeches  made  on  these  occasions,  fouml  in  such  leadiug  newspa- 
pers of  the  da}'  as  the  Pennsijlvanian,  published  at  Uarrisburg,  and  the 
Philadelphia  Aurora^  and  United  States  Gazette,  which  contiiined  full  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Legislature,  abundantl}'  attest.  This  pioneer  public  school 
man  beautifully  exemplified  in  his  private  acts,  his  publicly  expressed  de- 
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sire  for  general  education,  by  being  the  leading  spirit  in  establishing  and 
maintaining  English  schools  in  his  own  town. 

Th'.'  first  meeting  called  to  consider  the  provisions  of  the  new  school 
law  of  1834,  met  in  the  court-house,  at  Orwigsburg,  November  4, 1834.  It 
was  a  joint  meeting  of  the  county  commissioners  and  delegates  from  the 
several  districts  of  the  county. 

The  object  of  this  meeting  was  to  accept  or  reject  the  new  school  bill, 
and  if  accepted,  to  levy  a  tax  for  the  purpose  of  putting  the  schools  into 
operation.  The  following  extract  from  the  report  made  to  the  board  of 
the  Pottsville  district  and  recorded  in  their  minutes  of  November  7,  1834, 
will  show  its  purport  and  results : 

"  The  first  question  that  was  brought  before  the  meeting,  was  to  accept 
or  to  decline  the  provisions  of  the  act. 

"  On  calling  over  the  districts,  it  appeared  that  the  conditions  of  the  law 
were  accejDted  by  the  districts  of  Schuylkill,  Norwegian,  Pottsville,  and 
Orwigsburg,  and  rejected  by  the  delegates  of  the  other  districts.  Mr. 
John  Bannan,  the  president,  then  declared  the  proceedings  of  the  meeting 
to  be  closed  so  far  as  related  to  the  delegates  from  the  dissenting  districts, 
and  that  the  further  proceedings  were  now  confined  to  the  delegates  of  the 
four  districts  which  had  accepted  of  the  act,  together  with  the  commis- 
sioners. 

"  The  meeting  now  consisted  of  the  commissioners  and  the  delegates  from 
the  accepting  districts,  assisted  b}^  the  clerk  of  the  commissioners  who 
acted  as  secretary,  and  John  Bannan,  Esquire,  district  attorney,  who  acted 
as  president. 

"After  some  discussion  and  reference  to  official  returns,  it  was  decided 
that  the  $800,  which  sum  by  the  terms  of  the  act  is  apportioned  to  the 
county,  or  school  divisions  of  Schuylkill,  be  apportioned  as  follows : 

To  the  district  of  Schuylkill, $92 

To  the  district  of  Norwegian, 800 

To  the  district  of  Pottsville, 300 

To  the  district  of  Orwigsburg, 108 

"  It  was  found  from  the  official  returns  that  Schuylkill  county  contains 
2,715  resident  taxable  inhabitants,  of  which  it  was  estimated  that  150  are 
in  the  district  of  Schu^dkill ;  500  in  the  district  of  Norwegian  ;  500  in  the 
district  of  Pottsville ;  and  1 75  in  the  district  of  Orwigsburg,  making  1,325 
resident  taxable  inhabitants  within  the  four  districts,  which  have  acceded 
to  the  provisions  of  the  law,  and  amounting  to  nearly  the  half  of  the  resident 
taxable  inhabitants  in  the  whole  county.     It  was,  therefore, 

''''Resolved  hy  the  general  meeting^  That  there  shall  be  raised  by  tax  in 
the  district  of  Schuylkill,  $92  ;  in  the  district  of  Norwegian,  $300  ;  in  the 
district  of  Pottsville,  $300;  in  the  district  of  Orwigsburg,  $108.  These 
sums  are  to  be  applied  to  the  purpose  of  general  education  by  common 
schools  as  directed  by  the  act  of  April  I,  1834. 

"  Resolved^  That  the  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  in  the  respective  districts 
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aforesaid,  be  called  (as  directed  by  the  seventh  section  of  said  act,)  for 
Saturday  the  22d  of  Xovember  instant. 

"  The  meeting  then  adjourned  sine  die.''' 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  extract,  that  Orwigsburg,  Pottsville,  Nor- 
wegian, and  Schuylkill,  were  the  only  districts  whose  delegates  accepted 
the  common  schools.  When  they  met  to  elect  directors,  Orwigsburg, 
Pottsville,  and  Norwegian,  elected  men  favorable  to  putting  the  free  schools 
into  operation  at  once,  while  Schuylkill,  by  a  large  majority,  refused  to 
do  so. 

The  reasons  assigned  for  so  small  a  number  of  districts  accepting  the 
system  at  this  time,  and  why  so  many  years  elapsed  before  all  the  districts 
adopted  it,  are  many  and  various.  They  had  never  seen  the  sj^stem  in 
operation,  hence  did  not  understand  its  advantages.  The  system  being  en- 
tirely new  in  itself,  and  such  a  decided  innovation  on  the  old-fashioned 
way  of  doing  things,  peculiar  to  their  fathers  and  grand-fathers,  it  came 
directly  in  contact  with  the  long-cherished  notions  and  prejudices  of  the 
habitually  conservative  German  population  which  then  constituted  four 
fifths  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  county.  Thej^  feared  that  general  taxation 
for  school  purposes  was  a  step  towards  depriving  them  of  their  liberty  to 
do  with  their  own  as  they  wished ;  hence,  they  persistently  opposed  every 
attempt  to  introduce  the  free  school,  and  in  some  instances  even  threatened 
the  lives  and  property  of  those  who  openly  advocated  the  cause.  They,  in 
their  blindness,  could  see  nothing  in  this  new  system  of  general  education, 
but  a  rising  generation  of  indolent  youth,  too  proud  and  effeminate  to  earn 
their  bread  "by  the  sweat  of  their  brow,"  and  only  thereby  made  too  eager 
to  squander  the  hard  earned  possessions  of  their  fathers.  The  rich  would 
talk  loudly  of  the  imfairness  of  a  law  that  compelled  them  to  pay  for 
schooling  the  children  of  the  poor,  and  thereby  make  them  the  intellectual 
peers  of  their  own.  We  are  also  told  that  even  politicians,  during  these 
times,  solicited  the  suffrages  of  the  good  people  to  elevate  themselves  or 
their  friends  into  positions  of  honor  and  trust,  by  publicly  expressing 
hostility  to  genei'al  education,  and  pledging  their  influence  to  secure  the 
repeal  of  such  an  obnoxious  law.  With  such  an  array  of  opposing  influ- 
ences to  contend  against,  it  is  not  a  matter  of  surprise  that  the  growth  of 
the  free  school  system  was  slow,  and  that  many  years  of  persevering  effort 
and  untiring  patience  were  necessary  to  extricate  it  from  such  adverse 
circumstances. 

Orwigsburg,  being  then  the  county  town,  accepted  the  system  with  scarcely 
any  opposition.  They  opened  two  schools,  employing  a  male  and  a  female 
teacher.  An  old  log  school-house,  that  served  many  j-ears  before  as  a 
school-house  of  the  village  and  a  one-room  stone-house,  built  for  the  occa- 
sion, furnished  school-room  accommodations  for  all  classes  and  grades, 
outside  of  the  academy,  until  the  old  jail  was  fitted  up  for  school  purposes. 
Since  then,  1865,  the  schools,  three  in  number,  have  been  graded,  and  have 
been  inculcating  ideas  within  those  massive  walls,  as  powerful  and  influ- 
ential as  any  developed  in  more  pretentious  buildings. 
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Norwegian  townshii)  of  to-day  is  but  a  comparatively  small  remnant  of 
the  Norwegian  township  of  1811.  From  it,  Foster,  Branch,  and  Cass  have 
been  wholly  formed,  and  Barry,  Butler,  Reilly  New  Castle,  and  East  Nor- 
wegian, partly.  In  1822,  Barry  was  cut  off,  and  later,  Pottsville  was  or- 
ganized into  a  borough.  The  remainder  of  the  territory  remained  intact 
ujitil  after  1834.  Though  covered  with  mountains  and  hills,  and  contain- 
ing but  little  land  suitable  for  cultivation,  this  township  was,  in  1834,  one 
of  the  most  important  in  the  county,  if  not  in  the  State,  on  account  of  its 
immense  beds  of  coal.  Previous  to  1825  there  were  not  children  enough 
in  the  whole  district  to  make  an  ordinary  school ;  but  the  influx,  about  this 
time,  of  miners  and  speculators,  caused  by  the  utilization  of  its  hidden 
beds  of  anthracite,  prepared  the  way  for  the  acceptance  of  the  common 
school  sj-stem,  without  much  opposition,  as  these  new-comers  were  persons 
of  more  or  less  intelligence,  and  appreciated  the  advantages  of  general 
education. 

In  1829,  Mr.  Abraham  Pott,  an  octogenarian,  living  in  Port  Carbon,  built, 
at  his  own  expense,  the  first-  and  only  school-house  in  the  township  prior 
to  the  acceptance  of  the  new  school  system.  He  was  also  one  of  the  lead- 
ing patrons  of  the  new  school  system,  spending  his  time  and  money  in  can- 
vassing the  township  in  its  advocacy. 

Norwegian  and  its  offspring  have  ever  since  secured  to  themselves  the 
the  fullest  benefits  of  the  system,  b^^  having  their  schools  open  nine  or  ten 
months  during  the  year,  and  remunerating  the  labor  of  their  teachers  with 
a  liberal  hand. 

In  1834,  Tamaqua  belonged  to  Schuylkill  township,  which,  then, included 
the  districts  of  Blythe  and  Mahanoy,  and  parts  of  Butler,  New  Castle,  and 
East  Norwegian.  On  November  22,  the  citizens  met  at  their  usual  A'-oting 
place,  to  ratify  the  action  of  their  delegate  at  the  Orwigsburg  convention, 
by  electing  directors  favorable  to  the  introduction  of  the  common  schools. 
Unexpectedly,  the  opponents  outnumbered  the  advocates,  and  their  hopes 
of  success  were  crushed.  It  must  be  understood  that,  owing  to  the  sparsely 
settled  condition  of  this  large  district,  at  that  early  date,  outside  of  the 
town  of  Tamaqua  and  the  Lewistown  valley,  the  number  of  voters  was  quite 
limited.  The  intelligence  of  the  citizens  of  Tamaqua  was  such  as  to  secure 
a  large  majority  of  its  voters  for  the  sj'stem,  whilst  the  majority  of  the 
voters  in  the  township  was  arrayed  determinedly  against  the  innovation 
upon  their  rights,  which  they  felt  the  common  school  system  might  prove 
to  be  if  adopted.  However,  in  the  following  year,  1835,  the  friends  of 
public  education  resolved  not  to  be  outdone,  and  dared  to  accomplish  by 
wit  and  skill  what  had  been  defeated  the  preceding  year  by  numbers. 
Knowing  that  a  small  representation  of  votes  from  Tamaqua,  showing  in- 
difference concerning  the  issue  of  the  vote,  would  produce  a  correspondingly 
small  turn-out  from  the  township,  they  devised  the  following  plan  of 
action  :  Having  sent  two  four-horse  wagons,  filled  with  voters  of  the  right 
sort,  into  the  woods,  about  a  mile  from  the  place  of  voting,  which  was  at 
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Bensinger's  hotel,  near  the  central  part  of  the  township,  in  a  locality  com- 
paratively isolated  from  the  populated  regions,  there  to  await  a  message 
to  proceed  to  the  hotel,  seven  free  school  advocates  I'epaired  in  the  morn- 
ing to  the  poll.  Upon  their  arrival  they  found  their  opponents,  to  the 
number  of  fifteen,  on  hand  and  ready  for  work.  Through  delay,  feigned 
or  intentional,  neither  party  organized  the  election  board  until  afternoon, 
when  the  twenty-two  votes  were  cast,  giving  the  opponents  of  the  common 
school  system  a  handsome  majority.  Unconscious  of  danger,  and  unwit- 
tingly forgetting  that  the  polls  would  remain  open  until  evening,  these 
elated  fifteen,  plunged  with  bounding  spirits  into  hilarity  and  revelry,  con- 
gratulating one  another  upon  their  complete  victory  over  the  great  bug- 
bear— common  schools — and  tantalizing  the  seven  apparently  discomfited 
advocates  of  the  system.  About  an  hour  before  the  time  for  closing  the 
polls,  a  man  by  the  name  of  Williams,  having  been  privately  notified, 
slipped  away  from  the  supposed  defeated  part}"-,  and  soon  returned  with 
the  secreted  men,  who  no  doubt  had  been  anxiously  waiting  in  the  woods 
for  the  signal  to  advance  upon  the  scene  of  action.  This  accession  of 
voters,  coming  in  at  so  late  an  hour,  completely  non-plussed  the  now-de- 
feated party,  and  seeing  no  opportunit}^  to  muster  an  opposing  force  to 
counteract  the  advantage  gained,  they  left  at  once  for  Orwigburg,  the 
county  town,  to  secure  legal  advice,  with  a  view  of  bringing  punishment 
upon  the  men  whose  morality  was  at  so  low  a  standard  as  to  lead  them  to 
practice  such  base  deception  upon  their  unsophisticated  fellow-voters. 

The  result  of  this  action  was  the  separation  of  Tamaqua  from  the  town- 
ship by  the  Schuylkill  people,  and  the  election  of  directors  in  the  borough, 
who  at  once  put  the  system  into  operation.  Among  the  first  directors,  we 
find  such  men  as  the  Honorable  Benjamin  Heilner,  Doctor  D.  Hunter,  A. 
H.  Deuel,  and  others  of  like  intelligence.  Doctor  Hunter  and  Mr.  Deuel 
are  still  living  in  Tamaqua.  The  latter  was  secretary  of  the  first  board, 
and  one  of  the  famed  seven  above  mentioned.  Judge  Heilner  and  Doctor 
Hunter  served  in  the  Tamaqua  school  board  through  a  period  of  over 
thirty  years. 

The  following  abstracts  from  the  minutes  of  the  first  meetings  of  the 
board  will  serve  us  best  in  presenting  the  early  history  of  these  schools, 
which,  to-da}^,  number  sixteen,  with  over  fifteen  hundred  pupils  enrolled. 
At  the  first  meetings  of  the  board  they  resolved  to  levy  a  tax  of  $200  for 
school  purposes ;  to  open  one  school  in  the  Little  Schujdkill  Company's 
school-house  ;  to  advertise  for  proposals  for  a  teacher  to  teach  this  school ; 
and  that  two  members  of  the  board  should  take  weekly  turns  in  visiting 
the  school.  The  advertisement  brought  five  proposals  from  teachers  who 
coveted  the  honor  of  being  the  pioneer  public  school  teacher  of  this  en- 
terprising borough.  One  proposed  to  teach  reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 
and  grammar  for  thirty-five  dollars  a  month;  another  for  thirt}-  dollars; 
two  for  twenty-eight  dollars  each ;  and  another  would  do  all  this,  and 
more,  and  give  a  "  written  guarantee  to  keep  sober  during  the  term,''  for 
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two  dollars  less  than  any  one  else.  Contrary  to  the  usual  custom  of  con- 
sidering proposals,  this  school  board  displayed  its  intelligence  by  selecting 
the  highest  priced  candidate,  who,  it  seems,  served  them  acceptably  for 
three  consecutive  years. 

Schuylkill  township  remained  under  the  old  regime  until  1837,  when  a 
board  of  directors  favorable  to  general  education  was  secured.  They  at 
once  opened  six  schools.  Previously,  three  "pay  schools" — two  in  log- 
houses,  built  for  the  purpose,  and  one  in  a  rented  room — furnished  all  the 
education  of  this  district  to  those  who  desired  it,  and  had  the  means  to 
pay  the  fifty  cents  a  month  demanded  by  the  school-master  for  his  ser- 
vices. 

In  1846,  Blythe  was  cut  off  on  account  of  the  large  territory,  and  con- 
sequent inconvenience  the  rapidly  increasing  population  were  laboring 
under,  to  reach  their  voting  place.  The  common  schools  of  both  districts 
continued  in  good  hands,  and  have  been  kept  open  from  eight  to  ten 
months  a  year  ever  since. 

Manheim,  having  Pottsville  and  Norwegian  on  one  side,  and  Orwigs- 
burg  on  the  other,  could  not  long  withstand  the  silent,  but  potent  influ- 
ence of  their  common  schools,  which  were  securing  to  ei-ery  child,  at  a 
comparatively  trilling  expense,  educational  advantages,  which,  jjreviously, 
only  the  few  enjoyed.  Thus  assailed,  front  and  rear,  the  opposition  had 
so  imperceptibly  melted  away,  that  in  the  spring  of  1838,  the  system  was. 
accepted  by  a  large  majority,  and  in  November  following,  eight  schools 
were  put  into  operation  for  a  term  of  four  months. 

In  forming  the  various  divisions  and  sub-divisions  existing  at  the  present 
time  in  the  county,  the  original  nine  townships  have  been  considerably 
disintegrated,  and  in  many  places  old  boundaries  and  landmarks  have  been 
entirely  ignored.  For  instance,  the  original  western  boundary  of  Manheim, 
if  located  now,  would  intersect  Wayne  township,  longitudinally-,  and  di- 
vide it  into  two  nearly  equal  parts.  In  1811,  Manheim  extended  north  to 
Norwegian,  south  to  Berks,  and  east  to  Brunswig.  In  1830,  about  one 
half  of  WajTie  was  cut  off.  In  1845,  South  Manheim  was  formed  wholly 
out  of  it.  In  1841,  Schuylkill  Haven  was  incorporated  into  a  borough. 
In  1857,  Cressona  donned  the  title  of  borough.  In  1864,  Mount  Carbon 
took  upon  itself  the  same  dignified  title.  Thus  out  of  Manheim  of  1838, 
with  eight  schools,  have  been  formed  five  school  districts,  with  now  thirty- 
nine  schools. 

South  Manheim,  at  the  time  of  the  division,  had  five  public  schools. 
Now  it  has  nine,  including  two  in  Auburn,  a  borough  incorporated  in  1857. 
The  maximum  school  term  never  exceeded  five  months,  while  Auburn 
started  with  four  months,  and  reached,  last  year,  eight  and  a  half  months. 
Schuylkill  Haven  and  Cressona  have  averaged  nine  months  since  their  in- 
corporation. 

Pine  Grove  township  began  the  agitation  of  the  common  school  question 
as  early  as  September,  1834.     A  meeting  was  called,  at  this  date,  to  con- 
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sider  the  educational  bill,  just  enacted,  but  its  beneficent  provisions  were 
unanimously'  rejected.  This  called  out  a  meeting  of  those  in  sympathy 
■with  general  education.  This  meeting  was  largely  attended  by  both 
parties,  the  opponents  being  present  to  watch  the  movements  of  the  advo- 
cates. It  was  organized  by  making  William  Hoch  president,  and  Doctor 
J,  S.  Armstrong,  secretary.  Its  educational  tone  can  best  be  seen  in  the 
following  expressive  preamble  and  resolutions  : 

"Whereas,  While  the  blush  of  shame  has  mantled  our  cheeks,  it  was 
with  deep  indignation  we  have  read  a  notice  in  the  3Iiners^  Journal  that 
a  unanimous  meeting  was  holden  in  Pine  Grove,  opposed  to  a  general  sys- 
tem of  education,  as  brought  forward  at  the  last  session  of  our  Legislature. 
Unwilling,  as  we  are,  to  be  imder  an  imputation  so  derogatory  to  our  sen- 
timents, so  inimical  to  the  tenor  of  our  free  institutions,  so  slanderous 
upon  the  inhabitants  at  the  head-waters  of  the  Swatara  coal  region,  we 
have  assembled  together  to  redeem  ourselves  from  the  deep  and  damning 
stain  that  has  been  placed  upon  our  community ;  therefore,  be  it 

'"''Besolved,  That  we  approve  heartily  of  a  general  system  of  education, 
and,  that  notwithstanding  there  may  be  objections  against  the  present  bill, 
that  we  approve  of  the  principle ;  that  we  are  willing  to  accept  its  provi- 
sions, and  that,  acting  upon  this  general  principle,  we  are  but  carr^ang  into 
effect  the  sentiments  of  all  the  Presidents  of  the  Union,  the  Governors  of 
all  the  States,  at  the  head  of  all  which  stands  our  beloved  Washington. 

^''Resolved,  That  our  government  is  an  enlightened  government;  that  we 
recognize  no  distinction  of  merit ;  and  that  we  most  heartily  approve  of 
the  generous  sentiment  uttered  by  our  present  chief  magistrate,  that  the 
blessings  of  the  government  ought  to  descend  equally  upon  the  rich  and 
the  poor. 

^''Resolved,  That  we  express  the  highest  admiration  of  the  men  who  voted 
for  the  bill.  That  they  have  acted  nobly  for  the  countrj'-,  and  that  history 
will  record  their  names  in  letters  of  gold." 

Such  enthsiastic  meetings  set  the  people  to  thinking,  and  consequently 
roused  them  to  more  earnest  action  on  both  sides.  This  was  practically 
shown  at  the  succeeding  spring  election,  when  the  schoolmen,  by  stratagem, 
elected  their  directors,  but  were  afterward  forced  to  abandon  the  advantage 
thus  gained,  on  account  of  the  overpowering  strength  of  the  opposition, 
and  the  menacing  attitude  it  assumed.  The  following  spring,  however, 
the  village  of  Pine  Grove  organized  an  independent  school  district,  and  by 
some  shrewd  manipulations  on  the  part  of  the  schoolmen,  they  elected  their 
directors  by  one  majority,  and  opened  a  school  for  four  months  in  the  old 
school-house,  which,  with  the  lot,  was  then  donated  to  the  town  livits  builders. 
This  house  furnished  public  school  accommodations  until  1850,  when  the 
present  large  commodious  building  was  ei*ected,  and  dedicated  to  the  cause 
of  free  education  with  imposing  ceremonies,  participated  in  by  many  of 
the  prominent  men  of  the  county  and  State. 

In  1843,  Mr.  Strong  and  a  few  others  organized  an  independent  school 
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district,  called  it  North  Pine  Grove,  and  opened  a  school  for  four  months. 
In  1845,  Colonel  Eckert  and  others  formed  another,  called  it  West  Pine 
Grove,  and  opened  a  school  for  five  months.  The  remainder  of  the  town- 
ship was  without  schools  until  1847,  except  when  some  nomadic  school- 
master collected  a  few  children  in  an  unoccupied  building  for  about  two 
months  during  the  winter.  These  independent  school  districts,  through 
their  free  schools,  had  taught  the  poorer  classes  by  this  time,  that  for  a 
tax  of  about  one  dollar  they  could  send  a  whole  family  of  children  to 
school  four  months.  The  accession  of  this  class  t©  the  ranks  of  the 
schoolmen  elected  a  board  friendly  to  the  system.  They  at  once  organized, 
built  school-houses,  and  opened  six  schools  for  a  term  of  four  months. 

About  this  time,  1847,  Trcmont  township  was  formed  from  Pine  Grove, 
and  the  same  j^car  elected  a  board  of  directors.  They  opened  the  first 
school  in  what  is  now  Treraont  borough.  This  one  was  soon  followed  by 
two  others,  one  at  Lorbcrry,  the  other  at  Raush  Creek.  These  houses  and 
lots  cost  $325  dollars  each. 

In  1856,  Washington  township  was  formed  from  Pine  Grove  and  Wayne. 
The  directors  built  two  school-houses,  one  for  $119  90,  and  the  other  for 
$185  64,  and  employed  three  teachers  at  twenty  dollars  a  month  for  a  term 
of  three  months.  The  cost  of  the  school-houses  of  these  districts  will 
serve  to  show  the  extremes  of  the  monetary  outlay  in  the  construction  of 
the  first  houses  in  many  of  the  districts  of  the  county. 

Rush  township,  which  was  one  of  the  original  divisions  of  the  county, 
exists  now  in  four  townships:  Rush,  Rahn,  Ryan,  and  Kline,  besides  hav- 
ing contributed  a  large  strip  to  Mahanoy  and  Schuylkill.  These  divisions 
have  all  been  made  since  1860,  so  that  the  history  of  Rush  will  include 
them  all.  The  first  school  was  opened  in  1810,  through  the  exertions  of 
John  Faust,  who  moved  into  the  township  in  1806.  It  was  held  in  an  im- 
occupied  log-house,  and  taught  by  Francis  Keenly.  Mr,  Faust's  son, 
Jacob,  who  still  lives  in  the  township,  was  one  of  the  first  pupils.  He 
seems  to  have  been  strongly  imbued  with  the  educational  proclivities  of 
his  father,  for  when  he  became  a  pater  faviilias,  he  erected  three  houses 
for  school  purposes  and  furnished  tliem  at  his  own  expense;  and  when  the 
school  system  was  forced  upon  them,  built  a  school-house  and  presented  it 
and  the  lot  to  the  township  as  a  contribution  to  the  common  school  cause. 
These  three  houses  and  a  school  kept  in  an  old  saw-mill,  were  the  school 
facilities  of  Rush  until  1851,  when  through  an  order  of  the  court,  granted 
on  the  petition  of  Mr.  Faust  and  a  few  others,  directors  were  appointed 
who  put  the  common  schools  into  operation.  Until  Jacoli  Faust's  time, 
the  instruction  was  wholly  in  the  German  language.  He  insisted  on  having 
English  and  German  taught.  Latterly,  the  instruction  has  been  entirely  in 
the  English  language.  From  four  schools  in  1851,  the  number  in  all  the 
districts  has  grown  to  twenty-six,  with  an  average  annual  term  of  eight 
months. 

Brunswig  township  was  the  first  in  the  county  to  establish  schools. 
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About  a  century  ago  a  school  was  opened  at  the  •'  Red  Church  ; "  a  little 
later,  one  at  Drchersville,  and  another  at  McKeansburg  ;  and  still  later,  one 
at  New  Ringgold,  and  one  near  what  is  now  known  as  Moser's  hotel.  These 
houses,  and  two  rented  rooms,  furnished  accommodations  for  the  rudiments 
of  an  education  in  this  large  district  for  many  years.  Many  traditional 
stories,  about  the  pioneer  school-master  are  related  by  the  present  gene- 
ration, but  want  of  space  forbids  their  reproduction  here.  Suffice  it  to  say, 
that  between  teaching  the  j'oung  idea  how  to  shoot  and  shooting  at  the 
lurking  Indian,  his  position  was  anything  but  a  sinecure. 

In  1835,  Brunswig  was  divided  into  East  and  West  Brunswig,  and  in 
1837,  the  first  attempt  was  made  to  adopt  the  common  school  system,  by 
creating  an  independent  school  district  out  of  a  portion  of  East  Brunswig, 
and  calling  it  McKeansburg.  The  first  attempt  to  elect  directors,  friendly 
to  the  system,  failed  on  account  of  its  opponents  being  largely  in  the  ma- 
jority ;  but  at  their  next  annual  election  the  wisdom  of  the  school-men  was 
most  aptly  illustrated  b}"  their  action  to  secure,  by  stratagem,  what  they 
previously  lost  by  being  in  the  minority.  The  prevailing  idea  among  many 
was,  that  the  existing  schools,  which  were  simply  what  are  now  termed  pay 
schools,  were ''  common  "  schools — a  misnomer — and  the  new  system  which 
they  called  "  free  schools,"  was  a  diflerent  thing.  The  anti-school  men 
being  thus  confounded  by  the  terms  "  common  "  and  "  free,"  the  advocates 
took  advantage  of  their  ignorance,  by  inveigling  a  well  known  citizen  who 
was  strongly  opposed  to  the  system  into  writing  the  tickets  for  the  opposing 
voters,  a  majority  of  whom  could  not  write.  He  was  decoyed  into  this  by 
his  son,  who,  from  force  of  circumstances,  was  a  silent  school-man.  Captain 
P.,  by  writing  the  tickets  "for  common  schools,"  undesignedly  secui-ed.  by 
onl}-^  one  dissenting  vote,  the  introduction  of  the  system  which  otherwise 
might  have  been  delayed  for  a  considerable  time.  The  opposition  to  the 
school  law  was  not,  however,  diminished  by  this  manoeuvre,  and  it  took  a 
long  time  to  appease  the  repugnance  of  the  chagrined  and  discomfited 
voters,  who  learned,  by  sad  experience,  that  common  schools  and  free 
schools,  in  the  eyes  of  the  law,  were  one  and  the  same  thing. 

No  other  free  schools  were  opened  in  this  section  until  1849,  when  two 
more  independent  districts — South  Brunswig  and  Centre — were  formed, 
and  a  school  opened  in  each.  These  were  soon  followed  by  other  sections 
forming  themselves  into  independent  school  districts  as  soon  as  a  majority 
favored  the  sj'stem.  "VTest  Brunswig  was  the  last  to  yield  to  the  system, 
and  only  acquiesced  when  compelled  by  order  of  the  Court.  East  and 
West  Brunswig  townships  now  include  within  their  borders  fifteen  school 
districts,  with  twenty-six  schools,  supervised  by  ninety  directors.  Ten  of 
these  districts  have  each  but  one  school.  The  annual  school  term  has 
never  exceeded  five  months. 

Upper  and  Lower  Mahantongos  of  to-day  are  but  a  veiy  small  part  of 
the  original  divisions.  The}-  were  settled  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  by  Pennsylvania  Germans,  whose  language  was  the  only 
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one  in  use,  until  the  common  school  system,  and  its  concomitant,  the  Eng- 
lish speaking  teacher,  with  his  English  books,  and  English  instruction, 
invaded  these  beautiful  and  fertile  valleys.  They  have  done  much  to  an- 
glicize the  present  generation.  Although  the  German  dialect  remains  the 
every  day  tongue,  nearly  all  can  converse  and  transact  their  business  in 
the  English  language.  It  was  an  early  custom  with  them  to  set  apart  one 
or  more  acres  of  land  for  church  and  school  purposes.  As  early  as  1817, 
we  find  the  church  and  school-house  going  up  side  by  side,  but  for  many 
years  the  school-houses  were  so  far  apart,  and,  consequentlj^,  inacccessible 
to  so  manj'',  that  they  furnished  only  to  those  who  could  attend,  the  ele- 
ments of  a  German  education.  The  common  schools  were  not  accepted 
until  1850,  when  Eldred  township,  and  what  is  now  Lower  Mahantongo 
school  district,  made  the  advance  movement.  These  were  followed  by 
others,  until  18()8,  when  what  was  left  of  Upper  Mahantongo  brought  up 
the  rear,  through  a  peremptory  mandate  from  the  couit.  The  original 
territory  now  embraces  the  school  districts  of  Barry,  Eldred,  Porter, 
Hubley.  Hegins,  Kessler,  and  Upper  and  Lower  Mahantongos.  They 
have  thirty -eight  schools,  with  an  annual  term  of  five  months. 

West  Penn  was  forced  into  accepting  the  common  schools  in  1 868,  by 
the  court  appointing  Peter  Seiberling,  Reuben  F.  Leiby,  John  S,  Long, 
acre,  Ludwig  Berner,  Thomas  Zimmerman,  and  William  Backert,  school 
directors.  They  at  once  organized  the  board,  located  and  built  fifteen 
school-houses,  and  opened  the  schools  for  four  months.  Some  of  these 
were  men  of  business,  and,  consequently  sufiered  very  materially  for  a  few 
years  thereafter,  by  the  withdrawal  of  much  of  the  patronage  of  the  op- 
ponents, who  outnumbered  the  scl>ool-men  three  to  one;  whilst  all  had  to 
endure,  with  passive  courage,  their  "scoftsand  scorns  and  contumelious 
taunts"'  freely  bestowed.  The  opposition  has  almost  disappeared,  and 
some  of  the  most  radical  have  made  most  excellent  directors. 

Barrj'  township  is  an  old  division,  having  been  created  in  1822,  thus 
constituting  it  the  first  departure  from  the  original  nine.  It  was,  origin- 
ally, a  large  township,  but  has  been  gradually  reduced  to  its  proportions 
by  the  formation  of  sections  which  were  desirous  of  accepting  the  system. 
Of  these,  Butler  was  the  first,  formed  in  1848.  In  this  part  of  Barry  they 
had  but  one  "  pay  school,"  located  in  the  house  of  A.  H.  Wilson,  taught 
by  Miss  Mary  Savage,  at  ten  dollars  a  month,  and  maintained  wholly  by 
A.  H.  Wilson,  Samuel  Boone,  Peter  Seitzinger,  and  R.  C.  Wilson.  Two 
public  schools  were  first  opened — one  at  Gordon,  the  other  at  Fountain 
Springs.  Of  the  first  board  of  directors,  only  R.  C.  Wilson  is  now  living, 
and  he  has  served  as  a  director  nearly  eyerj  j^ear  since.  They  have  now, 
within  the  limits  of  Butler,  forty-eight  schools,  with  a  term  of  nine 
months.  In  1852,  Barry  accepted  the  common  schools,  commenced  with 
four,  and  now  has  six,  with  a  term  of  five  months. 

Union  township  was  formed  from  portions  of  Columbia  and  Luzerne 
counties,  and  annexed  to  Schuylkill  in  1818.     It  was  settled  by  Germans, 
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hence  the  church  and  school-house  went  up  side  by  side.  The  first  was 
built  about  seventy  years  ago,  at  Cross  Roads,  near  the  foot  of  Green 
Mountain,  on  land  donated  by  George  Focht,  one  of  the  earliest  settlers. 
A  few  years  later,  another  was  erected  at  Kreb's  Cross  Roads,  and  as  the 
population  multiplied  and  spread,  the  number  increased,  until  six  log- 
houses  afforded  school  accommodations  for  this  large  district,  at  the  time 
tlie  free  school  system  was  adopted.  The  old  inhabitants  say,  "these 
houses  were  built  for  nothing,"  by  each  giving,  according  to  his  abilities, 
some  part  of  the  material,  and  all  uniting  in  the  labor  of  actual  erection. 

In  1852,  the  citizens  elected  school  directors,  but  the  men  elected,  being 
opposed  to  the  system,  refused  to  organize.  This  was  repeated  annually 
until  1858,  when  application  was  made  to  court,  and  six  men  were  ap- 
pointed. But  the  opponents,  being  strong  numerically,  and  desperate  in 
their  opposition,  these  six  men,  after  laying  a  school  tax  and  locating 
school-houses,  were  forced  to  retreat  and  leave  the  field  to  the  enemies  of 
free  schools  for  another  year.  In  July,  1859,  the  court  appointed  six 
others,  who  fought  the  cause  with  a  determination  equaled  only  by  that 
of  the  opposition.  They  levied  the  tax  and  appointed  the  collector,  who, 
being  a  man  of  unshaken  courage  and  endurance,  accomplished  his  part 
of  the  work  under  most  trying  circumstances.  He  saj^s,  "many  guns 
were  leveled  at  me  and  threats  made.  At  one  house  I  was  badly  scalded, 
by  a  woman  throwing  boiling  water  over  me ;  at  another,  a  woman  struck 
me  on  the  back  of  the  head  with  a  heavy  iron  poker ;  and  at  another  I  was 
knocked  down  with  a  stone  and  assaulted  with  pitchforks  and  clubs,  but 
succeeded  in  getting  away  with  three  cows.  Many  wealthy  farmers  did 
not  pay  their  tax  until  after  I  had  taken  some  of  their  stock,  advertised  it 
for  sale,  and  they  had  consulted  their  attorney." 

These  illustrations  serve  to  show  the  unenviable  duties  of  the  pioneer 
schoolman.  He  has  often  sacrificed  time,  income,  and  social  position  for 
what  posterity  only  will  appreciate.  Union  is  an  excellent  example  of  this 
species  of  ingratitude.  With  school-houses  that  challenge  comparison 
with  those  of  any  other  agricultural  district  in  the  State,  and  a  central 
high  school  affording  educational  advantages  of  a  higher  order  to  all 
classes,  the  present  generation  has  partly  atoned  for  the  shortcomings  of 
the  past. 

Wayne  township  was  erected  in  1830,  out  of  a  part  of  North  Manheim, 
and  an  equal  part  of  Pine  Grove.  In  1829,  Christian  Meyer,  a  young 
teacher  just  from  Strasburg,  German}',  opened  the  first  school,  in  a  private 
house.  A  few  years  later  three  others  were  opened  and  houses  built.  Mr. 
Meyer  taught  forty-one  years  in  private  and  public  schools,  and  then  ex- 
changed the  imcertain  vocation  of  the  teacher  for  the  surer  and  more  lucra- 
tive occupation  of  the  farmer.  He  still  lives  in  the  township  enjoying  a 
ripe  old  age.  The  citizens  voluntarily  accepted  the  free  school  system,  in 
1841,  and  now  have  twelve  schools,  taught  by  resident  teachers,  for  an 
average  term  of  five  months. 
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Mahanoy  township  was  formed  in  1851,  out  of  portions  of  Schuylkill 
and  Rush.  It  is  a  marvel  of  rapid  growth  in  population  and  wealth.  Here, 
twenty  years  ago,  there  was  not  a  single  school  of  any  kind,  and  the  wild 
scenery  of  this,  then,  undeveloped  district,  which  now  contains  a  population 
greater  than  some  counties  in  the  State,  lay  undisturbed  in  all  its  primi- 
tive grandeur  and  loveliness.  It  is  a  coal  township,  and  its  wonderful 
growth  is  wholly  attributable  to  the  development  of  this  hidden  treasure. 
In  1858,  it  commenced  with  three  free  schools  ;  to-day,  it  has  within  its 
original  limits  ninety-four  public  schools  ;  more  than  in  any  one  of  the 
counties  of  Montour,  Union,  Sullivan,  Pike,  Fulton,  Forest,  Elk,  or  Cam- 
eron. These  schools  are  nearly  all  graded  ;  have  an  annual  school  term 
of  nine  months,  and  paid  last  year,  for  teaching  alone,  $34,155  88.  It  has 
two  public  high  schools,  that  furnish  the  child  of  the  miner,  as  well  as  tkat 
of  the  wealthy  operator,  a  first-class  academical  education.  It  has,  also,  a 
number  of  excellent  grammar  schools. 

From  nine  townships  in  1811,  Schuylkill  county  now  numbers  seventy- 
two  school  districts.  These  changes  and  divisions,  which  have  been  so 
freely  made,  have  resulted  from  local  and  diversified  causes.  A  desire  of 
more  intelligent  sections  to  accept  the  common  school  system,  and  the 
vast  territorial  extent  of  the  original  divisions,  interspersed  with  parallel 
ranges  of  high  mountains,  are  some  of  the  inducements  that  led  to  their 
formation.  Over  half  of  these  have  been  created  since  1850,  hence  their 
early  educational  history  is  identical  with  that  of  the  townships  from 
which  they  were  taken.  Some  of  these  are  coal  townships,  therefore  the 
necessity  for  schools  of  any  kind  was  created  only  when  the  coal  deposits 
underlying  their  untillable  surfaces  were  imdergoing  development.  Among 
these  are  Branch,  Cass,  Reilly,  Fraily,  Tremont,  East  Norwegian,  and  New 
Castle,  which  organized  public  schools  as  soon  as  a  sufficient  number  of  chil- 
dren could  be  gathered  at  one  point  to  make  a  school,  and  kept  them  open 
an  average  term  of  nine  months.  Many  prominent  citizens  took  an  active 
part  in  their  organization,  and  contributed  liberally  of  their  time  and  tal- 
ents to  make  them  subserve  the  object  of  their  creation.  It  would  be  a 
pleasure  to  make  further  mention  of  these  men,  and  of  their  self-sacrificing 
devotion  to  the  cause  of  general  education,  but  limited  space  forbids.  Suf- 
fice it  to  saj",  that  the  free  school  system  had,  from  its  inception,  many 
such  men  in  every  district  in  the  county,  and  in  some  localities  their  zeal- 
ous, public  advocacy  of  it  often  caused  them  to  sufl"er  persecution  at  the 
hands  of  its  opponents.  Instances  are  related  of  some  of  its  advocates 
being  forced  to  leave  the  district  on  account  of  these  continual  annoy- 
ances. Adherence  to  a  cause,  under  such  circumstances,  should  command 
admiration. 

County  Institntcs. 

The  following  advertisement  from  the  Miners'  Journal,  shows  when, 
where,  and  how  county  institutes  originated  in  this  county:  "A  teachers' 
institute  or  normal  school  will  be  held  in  Tamaqiia,  commencing  Monday, 
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September  15,  1851,  at  three  p.  m.  The  design  of  this  institute  is  to  better 
prepare  teachers  for  discharging  the  high  and  responsible  duties  devolv- 
ing upon  them  as  instructors  of  youth.  Many  experienced  teachers  are 
expected  to  be  present,  and  a  general  attendance  is  solicited  of  all  who 
have  been,  who  are,  and  who  expect  to  be  teachers,  and  others  who  feel  an 
interest  in  education. 

"  We  cordially  invite  teachers,  male  and  female,  from  all  parts  of  the 
State,  to  meet  with  us,  and  school  directors  in  want  of  teachers,  and 
teachers  seeking  positions. 

"  We  would  say  come  I  Yes  come  one  I  Come  all  I  and  attend  our  meeting. 
Let  every  school  send  a  representative.  Let  every  district  send  a  director. 
And  let  every  man  send  himself." 

The  originator  is  not  known,  as  there  is  no  name  attached  to  the  notice. 
The  proceedings  show  that  it  was  in  session  four  days ;  that  N.  Omstead 
was  president,  and  A.  K.  Brown,  secretary;  that  the  instructors  were  P. 
G.  Angcle,  A.  M..  D.  G.  Rush,  N.  Omstead,  B.  Bannan,  A.  K.  Brown,  A. 
H.  Laidlow,  and  S.  E.  Carr ;  that  the  time  was  principally  occupied  with 
discussions  on  different  topics  connected  with  school  management,  such  as 
"duties  of  teachers,"  "modes  of  discipline,"  "school  book^,"  &c. ;  and 
that  the  discussions  were  very  spirited  and  interesting.  B.  Bannan,  Esquire, 
editor  of  the"  The  Miners'  Journal,"  and  a  member  of  this  institute,  claimed 
the  honor  of  originating  the  idea  of  State  normal  schools  for  the  better 
preparation  of  teachers  for  their  work.  As  evidence  of  this,  these  pro- 
ceedings show  that  he  proposed  the  subject  for  discussion,  and  after  it  was 
ably  discussed,  prepared  and  presented  the  following  resolution,  at  the 
same  time  securing  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  prepare  a  memorial 
imploring  legislative  action  on  the  subject : 

"  Resolved :  That  we  earnestly  solicit  attention  to  the  necessity  of  the  esta fo- 
ment of  State  normal  schools,  under  governmental  patronage,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preparing  teachers  for  their  arduous  and  important  duties;  thus 
elevating  the  character  of  our  schools,  by  enlarging  the  sphere  of  the 
teachers'  usefulness,  and  also  elevating  the  profession." 

This  institute  also  recommended,  by  resolution,  a  separation  of  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction  from  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  this  first  county  institute  took  high  educational 
ground.  The  suggestions,  so  wisely  considered,  seem  to  have  been  seed 
well  sown,  as  after  years  saw  at  least  two  of  its  propositions  enacted  into 
laws  whose  fruitfulness  far  exceeded  their  most  hopeful  anticipations. 
Benjamin  Bannan  was  chosen  president,  and  Christopher  Little  secretary' 
of  the  next  meeting,  which  convened  in  Pottsville,  December  29,  following. 
These  institutes  mi-t  semi-annually  until  1850,  since  which  time  they  have 
been  hold  annually,  with  two  exceptions,  when  none  were  held.  Among 
the  members  of  the  first  institute  we  find  J.  W.  Dannenhower,  W.  J.  Sieg- 
fried, Pliny  Porter,  Theodore  Johnson,  Miss  S.  A.  McCool,  and  A.  J. 
Werntz,  all  of  whom  are  still  teaching  in  the  county.     Others  have  entered 
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the  various  professions,  or  launched  forth  into  the  arena  of  a  business  life, 
and  have,  by  the  same  industr^^  and  intelligence  displayed  in  their  school- 
room work,  attained  high  rank  in  their  chosen  occupations ;  while  many 
have  become  listeners  and  learners  forever  at  the  feet  of  the  Great  Teacher 
above.  The  first  institute  enrolled  fiftj^-seven  members ;  the  last,  held  in 
1875,  enrolled  four  hundred  and  fortj'-eight  actual  teachers. 

A  teachers'  association  was  organized  by  the  leading  teachers  of  the 
county,  in  February,  1803.  It  numbered  about  seventy  members,  and  met 
alternately  at  Pottsville  and  Schuylkill  Haven.  It  held  its  sessions  quar- 
terly for  about  three  years,  when  it  was  discontinued,  on  account  of  its 
originators  and  leaders  either  leaving  the  business  of  teaching,  or  being 
called  to  other  more  remunerative  fields  of  labor. 

Public  libraries  are  connected  with  the 'schools  of  Cressona,  Pine  Grove 
borough,  Ashland,  Mahanoy  City,  and  Orwigsburg.  One  was  presented 
by  the  surviving  members  of  a  defunct  library  association,  and  the  others 
were  formed  by  entertainments  given  by  the  pupils,  and  contributions 
from  their  respective  school  boards  and  citizens.  These  libraries  contain 
from  one  hundred  to  seven  hundred  volumes,  and  additions  are  annually 
made  to  them  through  the  same  agencies  that  created  them. 

Literary  Societies. 

This  county  has  always  had  many  very  flourishing  literary  associations 
and  debating  societies,  whose  literary  character  and  facilities  for  develop- 
ing practical  talent  have  been  of  the  highest  order.  Those  in  the  town- 
ships have  usually  had  but  a  fleeting  existence,  being  organized  and  sus- 
tained during  the  winter  months  only  by  the  teachers  and  some  of  the  en- 
terprising citizens.  In  Ashland,  Saint  Clair,  Mahanoy  City,  Tamaqua, 
Tremont  and  a  few  other  boroughs,  these  associations  are  more  perma- 
nently organized,  and  their  exercises  of  a  more  variable  character.  In 
times  past,  reading-rooms  and  libraries  were  auxilliaries  in  these  organiza- 
tions, but  latterly  these  have  been  supplanted  by  the  public  library  and 
reading-room.  Ashland,  however,  is  an  exception,  still  having  a  reading- 
room  and  a  well  selected  library  connected  with  its  literary  society.  Among 
the  earliest  literarj' associations  whose  long  life  and  the  high  intellectual  char- 
acter of  their  exercises,  entitle  them  to  special  mention,  were  those  of  Ta- 
maqua, Port  Carbon,  and  Minersville.  In  these,  clergymen,  lawyers,  phy- 
sicians, editors,  and  others,  weekly  measured  intellectual  swords  in  earnest 
debate.  Among  the  latest,  Tremont  borough  merits  special  mention.  Its 
Everett  Literar}^  Societj',  instituted  in  1870,  has  met  weekly,  summer  and 
winter,  ever  since,  and  has  earned  an  enviable  reputation  for  its  social, 
scientific,  and  literary  character.  As  an  evidence  of  the  interest  mani- 
fested in  its  proceedings  by  the  members,  it  is  said,  this  association  has 
never  adjourned  for  want  of  a  quorum. 

In  addition  to  the  teachers  already  named,  the  following  have  taught  in 
the  county  twenty  years  and  upwards,  and  are  still  teaching  :  Patrick  Mc- 
Guire,  Michael  Groody,  Robert  Fletcher,  R.  F.  Ditchbum,  (superentendent 
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of  the  Tainaqua  schools,)  Edward  0.  Peck,  Jeremiah  M.  Foley,  William  H. 
Connelly,  Hugh  McGettigan,  F.  B.  Berkheiser,  Miss  Carrie  G.  Robinson, 
and  Miss  Louisa  Allison.  Doctor  J.  W.  Danenhower  has  taught  the  high 
school  of  Minersville  and  supervised  the  other  schools  for  twenty-four  con- 
secutive 3^ears.  Robert  F.  Ditchburn  has  been  connected  with  the  p(d)lic 
schools  of  Tamaqua,  either  as  teacher  or  superintendent  for  twenty-two 
years.  Miss  Louisa  Allison,  of  Saint  Clair,  and  Miss  Carrie  G.  Robinson, 
of  Schuylkill  Ilaven,  have  had  all  their  school-room  experience  in  their 
respective  boroughs.  Some  of  the  others  have  taught  continuously  in  the 
same  district. 

We  now  have  507  public  schools,  308  of  which  are  graded.  They  on- 
rolled  last  3'ear,  33,401  pupils;  were  open  an  average  of  8.10  months,  and 
were  supervised  by  one  county,  five  borough,  two  of  which  wore  indepen- 
dent of  the  county,  and  two  district,  superintendents,  and  477  school 
directors.  The  total  school  expenditures,  exclusive  of  buildings,  Avere 
$335,030  53,  of  which,  $182,534  70  were  for  teachers'  salaries  alone.  The 
average  salaries  of  male  teachers  were  $53  G8  per  month,  of  female  teach- 
ers, $35  55.  The  average  cost  per  month  for  each  pupil  was  eight^'-one 
cents.     Total  estimated  value  of  school  property,  $700,000. 


SNYDER  COUNTY.— William  Noetling. 
Until   1855,  this  county  formed   part  of  Union;  but  in  March  of  that 
year  the  latter  was  divided  into  two  parts,  the  northern  retaining  the  for- 
mer name,  and  the  southern  receiving  that  of  Snyder,  in  honor  of  Simon 
Sn3'der,  one  of  its  earliest  citizens,  and  afterwards  Governor  of  the  State. 

Houses. 

The  first  schools  were  taught  in  old,  unoccupied  buildings,  spring- 
houses,  dwelling-houses,  and  all  kinds  of  shops  being  used. 

The  earliest  houses  erected  for  school  purposes,  like  the  dwellings  of 
that  time,  owing  to  the  abundance  of  timber,  were  constructed  of  logs, 
and  roofed  with  clap-boards.  They  were  gonerall}'  very  small,  some  not 
more  than  eighteen  feet  by  fourteen;  had  only  a  few  small  windows,  and 
were  neither  plastered  nor  ceiled.  With  a  few  exceptions,  such  as  roofing 
with  shingles,  and  hero  and  there  ceiling  with  boards,  no  improvements 
seem  to  have  bsen  made  in  the  building  of  school-houses,  before  the  free 
school  system  had  been  accepted. 

Fiirniliirp. 

Tiie  furniture  of  the  school-houses  built  prior  to  the  year  1834,  consisted 

of  a  desk  or  a  table,  and  a  chair  or  a  bLMich.  for  tiie  '•  master  ;  "  long  desks, 

or  tables,  and  high,  slab  benches,  for  the  pupils;  and  a  ton-plato  wood 

stove.     The  desks  wore  made  either  single   or  double,  and   were  placed 
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along  the  walls,  or  sides  of  the  room.  Single  desks  had  occupants  on  one 
side  only,  sitting  with  their  faces  towards  the  walls ;  double  desks  had 
occupants  on  both  sides — frequentl}"  boj's  on  the  one,  and  girls  on  the 
other,  facing  each  other.  The  stove  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  and 
around  it,  and  between  it  and  the  desks,  sat  the  small  pupils.  The  benches 
for  all  sizes  of  scholars,  were  made  of  the  same  height,  and  without  backs. 
Gradual  changes,  however,  suggested  themselves  to  the  successive  school 
authorities.  One  of  them,  relative  to  the  arrangement  of  the  furniture, 
was  that  of  placing  the  teacher's  desk  at  the  middle  of  one  of  the  walls, 
on  a  small  platform,  and  those  of  the  pupils,  so  that  the  latter  all  faced 
the  teacher.  Next,  the  desks  of  the  pupils  were  arranged  in  two  tiers, 
extending  from  the  walls  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  teacher,  to  an  aisle 
running  from  his  desk  to  the  door  ;  and,  lastly,  the  desks  and  seats  were 
made  short,  each  for  two  pupils,  only,  as  they  now  are,  and  arranged  with 
aisles  between  them,  as  at  present,  in  most  school-houses. 

The  seats,  also,  improved  from  time  to  time.  They  were  made  with 
backs,  and  attached  to  the  desks.  The  backs  were  at  first  vertical,  and 
afterwards  inclined  backwards,  as  they  now  are. 

AppamtuH. 

The  only  apparatus  used  by  the  "  school  masters  "  of  the  county,  until 
within  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  consisted  of  whips,  leathern  spectacles, 
and  sharp-edged  wooden  horses,  with  which  they  punished  their  pupils  for 
the  violation  of  rules  and  for  misconduct. 

Teachers. 

Nearly  all  the  earliest  teachers  were  Germans,  either  native  born  or  for- 
eign. Those  of  European  birth  were  generally  well  educated  ;  the  others, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  were  not.  Occasionally  a  teacher  who  could  speak 
only  English,  or  who  could  speak  both  German  and  English,  came  into  the 
county  and  taught,  but  most  of  the  English  teaching  was  done  by  persons 
who  could  not  speak  the  language.  Previous  to  the  county  superintend- 
ency,  almost  an}-  one  who  could  read,  write,  and  cipher  a  little,  could  teach 
school.  It  was  not,  however,  from  choice  that  persons  of  so  limited  attain- 
ments were  employed,  but  from  necessity.  "Well  qualified  teachers  being 
scarce,  only  a  few  in  the  county,  to  prevent  the  children's  growing  up  in 
entire  ignorance,  it  was  necessary  not  only  to  allow,  but  to  urge,  persons 
who  could  barely  read  and  write,  to  teach  school.  And  not  a  few  of  those 
who  undertook  it,  understood  no  arithmetic,  and  some  of  them  could  not 
read  writing. 

Whiskey -drinking  having  been  much  more  common  in  the  early  days  of 
this  county  than  it  now  is,  as  might  be  expected,  some  of  the  teachers  of 
that  time,  and  even  much  later,  were  habitual  drunkards.  They  daily 
carried  their  filled  flasks  with  them  to  their  schools,  and  not  unfrequently 
became  so  dead  drunk  that  their  pupils  could  run  back  and  forth  through 
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the  school-houses,  over  benches  and  desks,  without  rousing  them  from  their 
stupor. 

They  had  a  variety  of  modes  of  inflicting  punishment,  most  of  which 
the}'  threatened  with  profane  oaths.  They  made  their  pupils  stand  upon 
"  dunce  blocks,"  wear  leathern  spectacles,  ride  sharp-edged  wooden  horses ; 
struck  them  across  the  palm  of  the  hand  or  over  the  knuckles,  with  a  ruler ; 
upon  the  head,  back,  or  wherever  it  chanced  to  hit,  with  a  whip  or  stick ; 
and  of  one  teacher,  it  is  said,  that  he  struck  with  his  fist,  his  cane,  the  dust- 
ing brush,  or  anything  he  could  lay  his  hands  upon,  never  failing  to  leave 
his  mark.  Both  boys  and  girls  were  whipped  so  cruelly  that  they  some- 
times rolled  themselves  upon  the  floor  and  cried  most  piteously  of  the  pain 
they  suflered. 

Branches  Taught. 

Reading  and  spelling  were,  at  first,  the  only  branches  taught.  No  others 
were  thought  necessary.  Penmanship  was  afterwards  added,  for  the  boys, 
but  not  for  the  girls.  If  the  latter  "learned  to  read  the  catechism  and 
the  Testament,  they  had  all  the  education  women  needed."  Xext  came 
arithmetic,  but  also  only  for  the  boys,  and  they  did  not  begin  it  until  they 
were  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  of  age.  Occasionally  a  girl  learned  to  write 
and  cipher,  but  those  who  did  so  were  the  exceptions.  Gradual)}',  how- 
ever, both  penmanship  and  arithmetic  gained  favor  among  all,  until,  with 
reading  and  spelling,  they  formed  the  common  branches  taught  in  all  the 
schools. 

Geography  was  first  taught  in  the  county,  in  1828,  at  Freeburg;  and 
grammar,  at  the  same  place,  in  1831.  The  teacher  who  taught  the  geo- 
graphy, was  George  Weirick,  and  his  class  was  composed  of  Philip 
Hilbish,  George  Moyer,  and  E.  R.  Menges.  Jesse  Teats  taught  the  first 
grammar,  and  his  pupils  were  George  Moyer  and  Henry  J.  Boyer,  both  of 
whom  took  only  private  lessons. 

Both  geography  and  grammar  were  taught  only  to  a  limited  extent 
prior  to  the  year  1870,  the  people  in  the  rural  districts,  and,  to  some  ex- 
tent, in  the  towns,  opposing  the  study  of  both,  on  the  ground  that  *'  they 
had  acquired  property  without  a  knowledge  of  them,  and  that  it  was  not 
necessary  for  their  children  to  know  anything  about  either."  They  how- 
ever acknowledged  that  geography  would  benefit  their  children,  "if  the 
latter  intended  to  travel,  but  as  they  did  not  want  them  to  do  that,  it 
would  be  folly  for  them  to  waste  their  time  upon  it  in  school." 

Grammar  they  also  acknowledged  to  be  of  benefit  "to  lawyers,  doctors 
and  preachers,  but  as  they  did  not  want  their  children  to  learn  any  of  those 
professions,  they  did  not  want  them  to  squander  their  time  upon  what 
would  be  useless  to  them  in  after  life.  They  desired  them  to  learn  to  spell, 
read,  write,  and  cipher,  a  knowledge  of  which  branches,  and  especially  of 
arithmetic,  would  enable  them  to  get  along  anywhere  in  the  world." 

Much  of  the  opposition  to  the  study  of  geography  and  grammar  came 
from  the  older  class  of  teachers,  who  generally  opposed  what  they  did  not 
understand  and  could  not  teach. 
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Before  the  free  school  system  had  been  inaugurated,  and  even  long 
afterwards,  many  children  pursued  only  what  branches  they  pleased.  One 
study,  such  as  spelling,  reading,  writing,  or  arithmetic,  was  all  that  some 
had  during  a  whole  term,  and  when  urged  to  take  more,  they  rci>licd  that 
"if  they  understood  well  the  branch  which  they  were  pursuing, they  would 
have  education  enough." 

Some  refused  to  study  the  multiplication  table  and  the  tables  of  weights 
and  measures,  assigning  as  a  reason  that  "  their  parents  had  never  studied 
them,  and  had  gotten  along  well  in  the  world,  and  that  they  did  not  need 
know  them  either." 

Wlien  boys  and  girls  reached  the  age  of  sixteen  or  seventeen  j-ears,  they 
discontinued  reading  as  a  school  exercise,  believing  that  they  could  read 
"  well  enough  for  the  business  they  intended  to  carry  on,"  though  they 
had  to  stop  two  or  three  times  in  every  line  they  attempted  to  read,  to 
spell  words,  before  they  could  pronounce  them. 

Modes  of  Teaching. 

The  first  task  assigned  a  child,  on  entering  school,  was  that  of  learning 
the  arbitrar}^  names  of  the  twenty-six  letters  of  the  alphabet.  To  do  this, 
as  each  child  was  called  up  alone  to  "sa\'^  its  lesson,"  generally  required  a 
whole  school  term  of  four  months,  and  before  the  free  school  system  bad 
been  adopted,  when  the  term  was  very  short,  it  took  three  or  four  winter 
terms  to  do  it.  Some  children  learned  them  in  a  shorter  time  th;in  this, 
but  others  required  much  longer.  After  having  learned  the  alphabet,  they 
were  prepared  for  spelling,  determining  from  a  combination  of  the  inimean- 
ing  names  of  the  letters,  the  pronunciation  of  the  words,  upon  which  they 
spent  from  three  to  four  terms  or  winters,  beginning  with  words  of  two 
syllables,  and  ending  with  those  of  eight,  spelling  thousands  of  words  of 
which  they  did  not  know  the  meaning,  and  which  they  never  afterwards 
had  occasion  to  use.  Reading  was  reached  through  spelling,  and  as  the 
children  first  had  to  spell  each  word  silcntl}-  before  thc^'^  knew  what  to  call 
it,  the  exercise  was  at  first  not  only  a  very  slow  one,  but  it  was  nothing 
more  than  merely'  naming  the  words.  As  the  preparation  for  reading  was 
so  long  and  tedious,  and  the  school  terms  veiy  short,  some  pupils  never 
went  beyond  the  alphabet,  others  not  out  of  spelling;  and  those  who  had 
the  courage  and  the  patience  to  remain  in  school  until  they  were  permitted 
to  do  what  was  called  reading,  learned  no  more  than  mere  word  calling. 
Most  of  the  early  teachers  who  undertook  to  teach  English  reading,  being 
unable  themselves  to  speak  the  language,  could  give  their  pupils  very  little 
assistance,  except  in  pronunciation,  and  even  in  that  their  own  was  fre- 
quently not  much  better  than  that  which  they  attempted  to  correct.  At 
a  later  period  pupils  were  instructed  to  "mind  the  stops"  while  reading — 
to  pause  long  enough  at  a  comma  to  count  one ;  at  a  semicolon,  to  count 
two  ;  at  a  colon,  to  count  four  ;  and  so  on.  These  rules  were  literally  car- 
ried out  by  some  teachers.  Thc}'^  required  their  pupils  to  count  audibly 
the  stated  number  of  times  whenever  they  came  to  a  punctuation  mark. 
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During  a  still  later  period,  the  rules  of  elocution,  given  in  some  of  the 
reading  books,  were  memorized  by  the  pupils,  and  applied  in  reading  as 
they  un<lerstood  them.  They  were  to  let  their  voices  fall  only  at  a  period, 
and  to  load  direct  questions  with  the  rising  inflection,  and  indirect  ones 
with  the  falling,  though  they  could  not  distinguish  a  direct  question  from 
an  indirect  one. 

It  is  said  by  some  of  the  oldest  citizens  now  living,  that  during  their 
early  years  very  few,  if  any,  persons  could  be  found  in  the  county  who 
could  read  a  whole  line  of  printed  matter  without  stopping  and  first  spell- 
ing some  of  the  words.     Writing  many  could  not  read  at  all. 

Spelling,  now  taught  by  writing,  was  then  taught  orally,  the  teacher 
pronouncing  the  words,  and  the  pupils  naming,  in  their  proper  order,  the 
letters  in  them. 

Cop3'-books  were  made  of  foolscap  paper.  The  teachers  wrote  the  copies, 
and  the  pupils  imitatotl  them  as  well  as  they  could.  Writing  was  done 
with  pointed  goose  quills,  which  the  teachers  had  to  cut  and  mend.  Writ- 
ing the  copies  and  mending  the  pens,  generall3'took  the  whole  of  teachers' 
morning  and  noon  hours,  and  sometimes  another  hour  in  the  evening. 

Previous  to  the  acceptance  of  the  free  schools,  arithmetic  was  seldom 
taught  further  than  through  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  and  di- 
vision. Occasionally  a  pupil  reached  the  ''  Single  Rule  of  Three,''  as  single 
proportion  was  then  called.  All  the  operations  of  arithmetic  were  per- 
formed mechanically,  both  teachers  and  pupils  working  only  for  the  answers 
given  in  the  books.  If  a  problem  had  no  answer  given,  the}'  could  not  solve 
it.  The  rules  laid  down  b}'  the  authors  were  followed  in  the  solutions  of 
problems,  if  the  teachers  and  their  pupils  understood  sufficient  English  to 
comprehend  them ;  if  not,  they  experimented  with  the  numbers  until  they 
had  them  so  arranged  as  to  produce  the  answer.  Until  the  introduction 
of  solutions  by  anal3-sis,  called  ''Mental  Arithmetic,"  in  1845,  by  A.  C. 
Fisher,  the  study  of  numbers  had  no  value  as  a  mental  discipline.  From 
that  time,  however,  arithmetic  became  the  principal  study  of  the  schools, 
being  the  only  one  which  the  pupils  could  understand,  and  which  they 
therefore  took  an  interest  in. 

Committing  to  memory'  the  definitions  and  the  rules,  parsing  words,  cor- 
recting incorrect  expressions,  called  '•  false  syntax,''  and,  more  recently, 
analyzing  sentences,  constituted  the  study  of  grammar.  Geography-  was 
learned  in  the  same  manner  as  grammar,  all  memorized,  even  down  to  un- 
important towns,  lakes  and  rivers. 

School  Term. 

Before  the  Free  Schools  had  been  accepted,  the  school  terms  were  only 
from  two  to  three  months  in  length.  In  1854,  the  minimum  term  was,  by 
legislative  enactment,  fixed  at  four  months,  and  in  1872,  at  five.  Every 
change,  however,  to  a  longer  term  met  with  the  most  violent  opposition 
in  the  rural  districts,  the  people  declaring  that  "  they  could  not  spare  their 
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children  so  many  months  of  the  3''ear,"  that  "  they  needed  them  at  home  to 
teach  them  to  vrork,"  that  they  themselves  had  not  received  "so  much 
schooling,  and  that  their  children  did  not  need  it  either,"  and,  lastlj-^,  that 
"  it  would  make  the  taxes  too  high."  There  was  no  easier  way  to  defeat  a 
candidate  for  ofllce  than  to  circulate  the  report  that  he  favored  a  longer 
school  term. 

Monthly  Pay  of  Teachers. 

During  the  time  of  the  subscription  schools,  a  teacher's  pay  for  each 
pupil  was  fifty  cents  per  month  of  twenty-six  days,  counting  only  days 
actually  attended. 

If  a  teacher,  after  several  weeks'  trial,  found  that  the  number  of  pupils 
was  too  small  to  pay  him  for  his  labor,  he  abandoned  the  school,  and  the 
children  had  to  remain  at  home  that  term,  unless  some  one  else  came  along 
and  tried  the  same  experiment  with  more  success.  Many  children  never 
went  to  school.  Of  some  of  them  the  parents  were  unable  to  pay  the  tui- 
tion, and  of  the  others  they  were  unwilling  to  do  so,  sajung  that  "  it  cost 
too  much." 

During  the  early  days  of  the  Free  School  sj'stem  the  monthlj'  pay  of 
teachers  ranged  from  twelve  to  twenty  dollars  and  board — the  teachers 
"boarding  around"  with  their  patrons.  Twenty-five  dollars  is  the  highest 
salary  that  has  been  paid  by  a  majority  of  districts.  "Boarding  around" 
has  become  obsolete. 

Free  Schools. 

Nothing  else,  it  is  said,  has  ever  met  with  so  determined  an  opposition 
from  a  large  part  of  the  people  of  the  count}^  as  the  Free  School  sj-stem 
did.  They  declared  that  if  it  should  be  adopted  "it  would  make  the  taxes 
so  high  as  to  ruin  man}^  people,"  and  that  if  the  people  permitted  "so  op- 
pressive a  law"  to  be  imposed  upon  them  the  "next  thing  they  could  look 
for  was  a  king  to  rule  over  them."  "  So  much  education,"  tliey  said, 
"would  make  nothing  but  rascals."  Da3Maborers  they  threatened  with 
starvation  if  they  voted  for  the  S3'stem — thc}^  were  not  to  have  "  another 
day's  work,  nor  another  bushel  of  wheat."  At  public  gatherings,  such  as 
sales  and  the  like,  frequent  fights  took  place  between  the  friends  and  the 
enemies  of  the  s^^stem.  Especially  was  this  the  case  where  whiskey  was 
freel}-^  used. 

At  an  "  anti-school  meeting,"  held  at  New  Berlin,  on  the  Tuesday  fol- 
lowing the  18th  of  September,  1834,  it  was  resolved  (1)  "that  five  persons 
be  appointed  a  committee  to  draw  up  a  petition,  to  be  signed  hy  the  citi- 
zens of  the  county,  praj'ing  the  Legislature  to  repeal  the  law  for  this 
county  (Union  and  Sn3'der) ;  (2)  that  the  chair  appoint  two  persons  in 
each  towniship,  who  shall  have  authority  to  appoint  as  many  more  as  may 
be  necessary  in  each  township,  to  solicit  subscribers  to  said  petition;  and 
(3)  that  the  chair  appoint  a  committee  of  five  persons,  to  correspond  with 
committees  in  other  counties,  to  procure  the  repeal  of  the  school  law  in 
this  Commonwealth." 
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The  petitions  referred  to  in  the  resolutions  were  prepared,  taken  to  the 
townships,  and  largely  signed.  Many  of  the  opponents  of  the  system, 
unable  to  write  their  own  names,  made  "their  marks  "  instead — a  mode  of 
writing  names  still  practiced  by  some  in  the  county.  More  than  half  the 
number  of  names  on  some  of  the  petitions,  it  is  said,  were  signed  in  this 
waj\  But  notwithstanding  the  strenuous  efforts  of  the  opponents  of  the 
system  to  have  it  repealed,  it  remained  a  law  of  the  State.  Its  acceptance, 
liowever,  was  left  to  the  option  of  the  voters  of  the  separate  townships. 
At  first  it  was  nowhere  in  the  county  accepted.  Being  left  to  vote,  from 
year  to  year,  it  gradually  carried  in  some  districts,  was  tried  a  year  or  two, 
rejected,  and  afterwards  again  accepted.  To  what  district  belongs  the 
credit  of  first  permanently  accepting  it,  I  have  not,  for  a  certainty,  been 
able  to  learn,  but  believe  it  is  to  Washington.  The  last  one  to  accept  was 
Beaver,  in  1849. 

Examination  or  Teachers. 

Before  the  county  superintendency  had  been  established,  if  directors  de- 
sired a  teacher  examined,  they  sent  him,  for  that  purpose,  to  a  lawj'cr,  a 
physician,  or  a  minister,  who  gave  him  a  few  paragraphs  to  read,  one  or 
two  easy  problems  to  solve;  and  if  he  claimed  to  have  studied  the  branches, 
a  few  terms  in  grammar  and  geography  mechanically  to  define. 

County  Superintendency. 

This  oflSce  was  established  in  1854,  and  also  met  with  violent  opposition, 
in  some  parts  of  the  county,  most  of  it  created  by  the  teachers,  very  few 
of  whom  had  any  fitness  for  imparting  instruction.  They  declared  that 
they  had  taught  "so  long  satisfactorily  to  their  patrons  without  any  such 
espionage,  and  that  they  did  not  need  it  now ;  that  the  office  was  an  un- 
necessary expense,  of  no  benefit  to  the  county,  and  evidently  only  another 
step  towards  despotism."  Some  said  they  would  as  soon  see  the  Sheriff 
come  into  the  school-house  as  the  Superintendent. 

It  is  said  that  a  meeting  had  been  appointed  at  one  of  the  school-houses 
of  the  county,  by  Daniel  S.  Boyer,  then  County  Superintendent,  for  the 
purpose  of  explaining  to  the  people  the  object  of  the  office,  but  that  no 
organization  could  be  effected,  owing  to  the  continual  noise  kept  up  by 
those  present  opposed  to  the  oflQce,  and  determined  not  to  hear  an3'thinor 
about  it.  Some  had  come  with  fifes,  and  some  with  drums,  to  drown  the 
speaking,  if  it  should  be  attempted,  and  to  drum  away  those  who  had  come 
to  hold  the  meeting.  No  meeting  could  be  held,  and  when  Mr.  Boyer  and 
the  friends  of  the  office,  who  had  come  with  him,  left,  the  opposition  fol- 
lowed them,  blowing  their  fifes,  beating  their  drums,  and  yelling  IIkc  so 
many  savages. 

Opposition  to  the  oflSce  has  not,  even  yet,  altogether  ceased.  Uere  and 
there  persons  are  still  to  be  found,  who  are  incapable  of  appreciating  its 
benefits,  and  who  claim  that  it  would  be  better  for  the  schools  if  it  were 
abolished,  and  its  salary  taken  to  increase  that  of  the  teachers,  thouorh 
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the}'  think  the  latter  well  paid  when  they  receive  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  dollars  per  month. 

The  office  has  been  successively  held  by  the  following  persons :  J.  S. 
Whitman,  of  Freeburg,  from  July  5,  1854,  to  August  4,  1855  ;  David 
Heckendorn,  of  Adamsburg,  from  August  10,  1855,  to  June  3,  1857  ;  Dan- 
iel S.  Bo3'er,  of  Freeburg,  from  June  3,  185Y,  to  June,  18G0;  Samuel  Al- 
leman,  of  Middleburg,  from  June,  1860,  to  June,  1863  ;  William  Moyer, 
of  Freeburg,  from  June,  1863,  to  June,  1872  ;  and  the  present  incumbent, 
of  Scliusgrove,  from  June,  1872,  to  the  present  time. 

At  Mr.  Whitman's  election  the  salary  was  fixed  at  $300,  at  which  it  re- 
mained until  September,  1857,  during  Mr.  Boyer's  term,  when  it  was 
raised  to  $500.  In  June,  1860,  at  Mr.  Alleman's  election,  it  was  made 
$400,  which  it  remained  until  Mr.  Moj^er's  second  election,  June,  1866, 
when  it  was  again  raised  to  $500,  which  it  has  remained  to  the  present 
time. 

Higher   Education. 

In  1832,  George  A.  Snyder,  son  of  Governor  Snyder,  taught  a  select 
school  at  Selinsgrove.  lie  was  emplo3'ed  by  the  year,  but  how  long  he 
taught,  I  have  failed  to  learn. 

From  1836  to  1839,  John  Saintclair  taught  a  select  school  at  Selins- 
grove. He  was  addicted  to  drunkenness,  and  when  under  the  influence  of 
liquor,  during  school  hours,  whipped  his  pupils  unmercifull3\ 

The  next  select  school,  also  taught  at  Selinsgrove,  was  opened  in  1845, 
hy  A.  C.  Fisher,  a  Verraonter.  lie  was  employed  by  the  j'car,  and  taught 
three  annual  terms.  Among  the  citizens  who  took  an  interest  in  higher 
education,  and  who  had  cmplo^'cd  Mr.  Fisher,  were  Henry  C.  Eyer,  Jacob 
Smith,  William  Gaugler,  John  Hall,  James  K.  Davis,  senior,  Jacob  Wag- 
onseller,  John  App,  Gideon  Leisenring,  and  John  Basslei*. 

In  1853,  Freebui-g  Academy  was  erected.  October  13,  1855,  it  was 
buriied  down,  and  the  following  ^-ear  rcerectcd,  some  larger  than  before. 

Reverend  C.  G.  Erlenmeyer,  Daniel  P.  Hilbish,  George  Moj'er,  Peter  P. 
Mertz,  George  Hilbish,  and  Francis  A.  Boyer,  took  a  leading  interest  in 
establishing  the  school. 

J.  S.  Whitman  was  the  first  principal,  he  was  followed  successively  by 
G.  F.  McFarland.in  1855;  Bevercnd  C.  Z.  Weisei-,in  1858;  John  K.  Millet, 
in  1860  ;  Daniel  S.  Boyer,  in  1862  ;  N.  D.  Van  Dyke,  in  1865  ;  Daniel  S. 
Boyer  again  in  1867  ;  and  Major  W.  H.  Dill,  the  present  principal,  in  1873. 

Since  1863,  it  has  admitted  pupils  of  the  public  schools,  for  each  of 
whom  the  directors  at  first  paid  room  rent  and  tuition,  but  since  1868  they 
have  paid  the  principal  a  monthly  salary,  and  thus  made  the  institution, 
while  they  ai"e  open,  partl}^  one  of  the  public  schools  of  the  district. 

Having  been  the  earliest  permanent  school  of  the  kind  in  the  county,  it 
has  had  a  liberal  patronage,  and  has  done  much  towards  creating  a  public 
sentiment  in  favor  of  higer  education. 

The  Reverend  Benjamin  Kurtz,  late  of  Baltimore,  Maryland,  believing  that. 
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in  addition  to  its  regular  colleges  and  theological  seminaries,  the  Evangelical 
Lutiieran  Church  needed  an  institution  to  educate  for  the  Gospel  ministry, 
without  going  through  tlio  curriculum  of  an  eight  or  ten  years'  course  of 
training,  pious,  common-sense,  practical,  earnest  men,  in  1855  brought  the 
subject  before  the  Maryland  Synod,  and  secured  the  appointmentof  a  com- 
mittee, to  report  on  establishing  such  an  institution,  and  to  propose  a 
plan  of  operation.  The  committee  having,  in  October,  1850,  rei)ortcd  to 
the  synod  in  favor  of  the  project,  tlie  latter  body  nppointcd  a  board  of 
trustees,  or  managers,  to  carry  into  execution  the  contemplated  purpose. 
An  executive  committee,  appointed  by  the  trustees,  reported  to  the  synod 
in  1857,  tlie  appointment  of  a  superintendent,  the  reception  of  various  pro- 
posals for  the  U)cation  of  the  institute,  and  the  appointment  of  llevcrend 
II.  Zeigler,  as  agent  to  solicit  subscriptions.  In  view  of  the  probability 
that  the  institute  Avould  not  be  located  witliin  the  bounds  of  tlie  Maryland 
synod,  that  bod}',  at  its  same  session,  dissolved  its  special  connection  with 
the  contemplated  institution.  At  a  meeting,  held  in  Baltimore,  May  3, 
1858,  the  board  of  trustees  finally  decided  to  locate  the  institute  at  Selins- 
grove,  the  subscription  of  that  i)lace,  for  its  location,  being  $15,012.  The 
first  session  of  the  school  opened  on  the  1th  of  October,  1858,  in  two 
rooms  belonging  to  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  of  Sclinsgrove. 
The  faculty  consisted  of  Benjamin  Kurtz,  D.  D.,  superintendent ;  Rever- 
end II.  Zeigler,  A.  M.,  assistant  professor  of  theology;  and  Theophilus 
Weaver,  A.  B.,  principal  of  the  classical  department.  The  theological  de- 
partment embraces  a  three  years'  course  in  the  branches  usually  taught  in 
theological  seminaries,  and  the  classical  prepares  students  for  the  theo- 
logical, and  for  the  sophomore  and  junior  classes  in  college.  The  present 
principal  instructors  are  Beverend  II.  Zeigler,  D.  D.,  professor  of  theology; 
Beverend  P.  Born,  A.  M.,  principal  of  the  classical  department. 

For  the  time  this  school  has  been  in  operation,  it  has  prepared  many 
young  men  for  business  and  for  college,  besides  eight^'-two  whom  it  has 
prepared  for  the  ministry. 

A  year  after  the  erection  of  the  Missionar}'  Institute,  the  same  denomi- 
nation built  Susquehanna  Female  College,  at  Sclinsgrove.  The  object  of 
the  institution  was  to  afl'ord  young  ladies  the  same  educational  advantaijes 
that  young  men  have  at  their  colleges.  The  first  session  of  the  school 
opened  in  1860,  under  the  principalship  of  Reverend  C.  C.  Baughman,  A. 
M.,  who  continued  in  cliarge  of  it  about  four  years,  graduating  in  tliat  time 
two  or  three  classes.  The  income  of  the  school  not  being  sullicient  to 
liquidate  the  debt  resting  upon  it,  it  was  sold  ;  Henry  C.  E3'er,  becoming 
the  purchaser.  Mr.  Eyer  rented  it  to  Reverend  Samuel  Domer,  A.  M., 
who  conducted  it  four  or  five  years,  graduating  in  that  time  also  two  or 
three  classes.  Believing  that  Mr.  Eyer  had  purchased  the  institution  for 
that  denomination,  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  continued  to  patronize 
it  and  support  it  ;  but  when  afterwards  Mr.  Domer  purchased  it  from  .Mr. 
Eyer,  and  it  became  in  name,  what  it  had   before   been   in    fact,  a    private 
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institution,  its  former  friends  and  supporters  became  its  enemies,  withdrew 
their  patronage,  and  opposed  it.  Mr.  Domer,  seeing  that  he  had  insuper- 
able obstacles  in  his  "waj-,  sold  the  institution  to  the  writer  of  this,  who 
conducted  it  not  only  against  the  same  obstacles,  but  against  willful  and 
malicious  misrepresentation,  until  1873,  when  he  closed  it  as  a  female 
school. 

In  1871,  F.  C.  Moyer,  Esquire,  of  Freeburg,  erected  at  that  place,  the 
"  Musical  College"  and  Pennsylvania  Normal  School  of  Music.  The  ob- 
ject of  this  institution  is  to  give  a  thorough  course  in  the  science  and  art 
of  music,  both  vocal  and  instrumental.  Its  school  j'car  is  divided  into 
three  terms ;  the  first  of  eight  weeks,  beginning  in  April ;  the  second,  of 
six,  in  July  ;  and  the  third,  in  October. 

This  school,  in  operation  only  a  few  years,  has  already  awakened  con- 
siderable interest  in  the  study  of  music. 

Thus  far,  the  last  school  established  in  the  coxmty,  is  the  Sn3'der  County 
Normal  Institute,  opened  by  the  writer  of  this,  at  Selinsgrove,  in  April, 
1873.  Its  aim  is  to  instruct  its  students  in  what  are,  among  leading  edu- 
cators, considered  the  best  and  most  rational  methods  of  strengthening 
and  developing  mind.  It  has  used  no  advertisements  but  the  success  of 
those  who  have  gone  forth  from  it  to  teach  ;  and,  during  the  present  3'ear, 
it  had  not  sufficient  room  to  accommodate  all  who  applied  for  instruction. 


SOMERSET  COUNTY.— J.  B.  Wliipkey. 

What  is  now  known  as  Somerset  county  formerly  constituted  a  part  of 
Bedford  count}',  and  consisted  of  but  four  townships.  In  April,  1795,  an  act 
of  Asssembly  was  passed  making  all  that  part  of  Bedford  west  of  the  crest 
of  the  Alleghany  mountains  to  the  top  of  Laurel  Hill  mountain,  a  new 
county,  which  was  named  Somerset.  The  boundary  was  afterwards  changed 
on  the  south-east  by  the  addition  of  Southampton  township,  which  has 
since  betn  divided  into  five  different  districts,  viz:  Alleghany-,  Northamp- 
ton, Larimer,  Greenville,  and  Southampton.  The  first  settlement  in  this 
county  was  made  in  that  part  now  known  as  Lower  Turke^'foot  township; 
but  the  precise  time  at  which  it  was  made,  is  unknown.  There  is  a  tradi- 
tion current  among  the  people  of  the  southern  part  of  the  county,  that, 
after  Rogers  Williams,  (who  was  the  founder  of  the  Baptist  church  in 
America,)  had  abandoned  his  church,  a  part  of  his  congregation  left 
Providence,  Rhode  Island,  and  traveled  west.  After  rambling  around 
through  the  wilderness  for  two  summers,  they  Qnally  settled  in  this  county, 
about  the  year  1C50,  near  where  is  now  the  borough  of  Ursina.  The 
colony  consisted  of  five  men  and  a  few  women  and  children.  The  names 
of  the  men  were  Willis,  Collins,  Abrams,  Greathouse,  and  McNeal.  This 
tradition  appears  to  be  in  some  degree  plausible  from  the  fact,  that  a  house 
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of  worship  was  erected  by  this  sect,  in  the  same  place  where  the  colony  is 
said  to  have  settled,  as  early  as  1774.  This  is  known  as  the  Jersey  church, 
and  be^'ond  a  doubt  was  dedicated  five  or  six  years  prior  to  that  of  any 
other  church  in  the  county.  This  colony  brought  but  two  books,  one  copy 
of  the  Bible  and  a  psalm  book,  which  were  the  only  books  in  the  colony 
for  a  period  of  one  hundred  years.  The  children  were  taught  the  alphabet 
in  earl}'  times  from  letters  which  were  made  on  a  clapboard  with  charcoal. 
As  Turkeyfoot  township  was  first  settled,  it  is  probable  that  the  first 
school  organized  in  the  county  was  near  Ursina;  but  when,  or  by  whom, 
is  not  known.  It  is  known,  however,  that  a  school  was  taught  at  the 
Jersey  church  as  early  as  1776. 

About  the  year  1800,  an  old,  dilapidated  dwelling,  that  stood  near  the 
church,  and  had  been  vacated  for  a  number  of  years,  was  deemed  good 
enough  for  a  school-house,  and  happy  were  the  boys  and  girls  whose  good 
fortune  it  was  to  attend  a  school  even  in  this  hovel.  This  school  was 
taught  by  an  Irish  professor^  whose  name  is  lost  to  historj-,  and  even 
tradition  fails  to  mention  the  quality  of  his  work.  This  state  of  affairs 
was  not  to  last  alwaj's,  and  a  better  day  dawned  about  the  year  1828,  when 
Mr.  Cox  and  David  Roderick  commenced  to  teach  in  Turkeyfoot.  The 
first  school-house  in  Lower  Turkeyfoot  was  erected  near  the  old  Jenning's 
farm,  by  Henry  Collins,  in  the  year  1830,  and  David  Roderick,  who  was 
considered  an  efficient  teacher  in  his  day,  taught  the  first  school  in  the 
new  house.  The  people  accepted  the  common  schools  in  1836.  Henry  L. 
Holbrook  and  Abraham  Collins  were  members  of  the  school  board  at  the 
time  the  new  sj^stem  was  adopted.  In  1848,  the  township  was  divided 
into  two  parts,  and  named  Upper  and  Lower  Turkey-foot  townships. 
Among  the  most  proficient  teachers  who  taught  in  the  township  up  to  the 
time  of  its  division,  were  Hugh  Connelly,  Elijah  Younkin,  John  Sichliter, 
Jackson  Mitchell,  and  A.  J.  Colbom.  Among  the  most  energetic  and 
influential  men  who  brought  about  the  acceptance  of  the  common  school 
system  in  Turkeyfoot,  were  Moses  Jennings,  William  Hickson,  John  C. 
King,  Hugh  Connelly,  and  John  Rush.  In  1835,  there  were  six  schools 
in  Turkeyfoot ;  within  the  same  territory  there  are  nineteen  at  present.  A 
school  was  taught  near  Kingwood,  in  Upper  Turkeyfoot,  by  John  Drury, 
in  1812. 

A  school  was  organized  in  a  private  house  near  Paddytown,  by  William 
Kilpatrick,  in  1815.  The  first  school-house  in  the  district  was  built  near 
John  Cramer's,  in  1820,  and  its  first  teacher  was  Bernard  Conrad.  After 
the  adoption  of  the  common  schools  by  Turkeyfoot,  Bernard  Connelly 
and  Henry  L.  Holbrook  were  appointed  an  examining  committee,  and 
officiated  in  that  capacity  for  several  years.  In  1801,  all  that  part  of  Tur- 
keyfoot lying  on  the  south  and  east  side  of  the  Casselman  river,  was 
forniL.l  into  a  new  township,  and  named  Addison,  in  honor  of  Judge  Ad- 
dison. The  first  school  in  this  township  was  taught  in  a  private  house, 
near  where  Petersburg  now  stands,  in  1792.     The  first  school-house  was 
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built  near  the  Casselman  river,  in  a  meadow  now  owned  by  William  Hanna, 
in  1800;  and  Adam  Bowlin,  whose  knowledge  of  hunting  was  far  superior 
to  that  of  teaching,  was  the  first  to  domineer  over  the  little  urchins  who 
attended  this  school.  The  school-houses  were  used  for  church  purposes, 
in  early  times,  and,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  education  was  in  a  back- 
ward condition  prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  common  school  laws ;  but, 
let  it  be  said,  in  honor  of  Addison,  that  her  citizens  were  among  the  first 
to  accept  the  common  schools,  adopting  the  system  in  1834,  the  same  j'car 
it  was  established  ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  but  three  school- 
houses  were  built  the  first  year,  under  the  supervision  of  energetic  school 
directors,  such  as  General  M.  A.  Ross  and  Judge  Hanna,  the  schools  were 
rapidly  increased  in  number  and  eflJcienc}'.  Among  the  most  proficient 
teachers  who  taught  in  this  township  during  the  first  few  years  of  the 
common  school  system,  were  J.  M.  Dawson,  William  Robinson,  and  Pro- 
fessor J.  J.  Stutzman.  A  town  was  laid  out  by  William  J.  Baer,  on  the 
right  bank  of  Laurel  Hill  creek,  in  Turkej^foot  township,  and  named  Ur- 
sina.  It  was  incorporated  in  1872,  and  contains  a  well-graded  school; 
also,  one  of  the  finest  school  buildings  in  the  county. 

Confluence  is  another  small  town,  situated  about  two  miles  further  south, 
at  the  junction  of  Laurel  mil  creek  and  Casselman  river.  This  town  was 
incorporated  in  1874.  The  school  was  graded  last  year,  and  is  in  good 
condition;  but  it  is  unfortunate  for  the  people  that  the  school-room  does 
not  meet  the  demands  of  the  school.  The  second  settlement  was  made  at 
Berlin,  which,  from  all  the  information  that  can  be  obtained,  must  have 
been  as  early  as  1750.  The  town  of  Berlin  was  laid  out  by  Jacob  Kefler, 
Mr.  Fisher,  and  Mr.  Hay  in  1774  ;  and  the  lots  donated  alteruatel}'  to  the 
Lutheran  and  Reformed  Churches  for  church  and  school  purposes.  Churches 
and  school-houses  were  erected  by  both  congregations  as  early  as  1780. 
The  school-houses  were  built  of  round  logs,  and  very  poorly  furnished. 
The  benches  were  made  of  slabs  and  the  tables  of  rough  boards.  Though 
each  Church  had  a  school-house  of  its  own,  the  schools  were  never  con- 
ducted on  strictly  sectarian  principles.  A  stone  school-house  was  built 
near  the  Reformed  church  in  1825,  and  about  the  same  time  an  old  school- 
house  was  torn  down  and  a  frame  one  erected  on  the  same  site  where  the 
Lutheran  Sunday-school  house  now  stands.  This  house  was  known  as  the 
"Red  School-House,"  and  is  frequently  spoken  of  by  the  people  of  that 
place. 

A  majority  of  the  citizens  of  Brothers' Valley  township  were  averse  to  the 
common  school  sj'stem,  and  for  this  reason  the  people  of  Berlin  withdrew 
from  the  township,  and  in  1836  formed  an  independent  school  district. 
The  common  school  system  was  adopted  by  the  new  borough  in  183T,  and 
about  the  same  time  a  new  frame  school-building  was  erected  on  a  lot  of 
ground  that  had  been  donated  by  Mr.  Fletcher  for  school  purposes.  This 
house  was  used  about  twenty  years,  when,  in  1857,  it  was  torn  away  and 
a  new  brick-building  constructed  on  the  same  site  by  Jacob  Zom,  senior. 
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This  house  contained  four  rooms,  and  for  the  time  being,  it  subserved  the 
purposes  of  a  school-house  very  well.  The  school  was  graded,  and  three 
rooms  were  occupied.  From  that  time  forward  the  schools  were  placed 
under  the  supervision  of  good  teachers,  such  a-;  Philip  Smith,  Reverend 
John  Brubakcr,  and  Professor  I.  F.  Rodabaugh,  and  soon  attained  a  stand- 
ing second  to  none  in  the  county.  This  school-house  was  torn  down  dur- 
ing the  summer  of  1870,  and  a  fine  two-story  brick  building,  containing 
four  rooms  of  ample  size,  which  are  furnished  with  the  latest  improved 
patent  furniture,  has  taken  its  place.  The  members  of  the  school  board 
merit  couimendation  for  the  judgment  and  economy  exercised  in  the  erect- 
ing and  furnishing  of  this  building.  An  old  Albright  church,  in  the 
north-westeru  part  of  this  town,  was  changed  into  a  seminary  in  1853, 
which  was  kept  open  five  terms;  an  effort  was  then  made  to  build  a 
college,  but  a  dilforence  having  arisen  between  the  citizens  and  Cliurch, 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  money  should  be  procured  for  the 
erection  of  the  building,  the  enterprise  was  abandoned.  When  or 
where  the  first  school  was  taught  in  Brothers'  Valley  township  has 
not  been  possible  for  me  to  ascertain.  Schools  were  taught  at  different 
places,  in  private  houses,  however,  as  early  as  1785,  and  were  gotten  up 
by  a  few  intelligent  men,  who  felt  an  interest  in  their  own  families  and  in 
the  welfare  of  the  community.  A  few  of  the  early  schools  were  German, 
and  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  were  the  only  branches  taught.  The 
people  were  slow  in  accepting  the  common  schools,  fearing  that  the  school 
tax  would  be  very  burdensome.  Finally,  however,  after  losing  about 
$3,000  of  State  appropriation,  they  accepted  in  1849.  Prior  to  this,  very 
few  houses  were  built  exclusively''  for  school  purposes,  and  in  1850  there 
were  but  six  schools  in  the  district.  Since  that  time  education  has  moved 
steadily  onward,  and  at  present  there  are  within  the  same  territory  twelve 
thriving  schools,  with  intelligent  communities  surrounding  them. 

The  southern  part  of  Brothers'  Valley  and  the  northern  part  of  Elk 
Lick,  were  formed  into  a  new  township  in  1842,  and  named  Summit.  The 
schools  in  this  part  of  the  county,  in  early  times,  were  taught  in  private 
houses  and  deserted  dwellings.  Abraham  II.  Miller  states,  however,  that 
a  small  school-house  was  built  on  the  farm  now  owned  by  Mr.  Kensinger, 
as  early  as  1795,  but  does  not  know  that  a  school  was  ever  taught  in  it. 
Mr.  Geddinger  taught  a  German  school  in  an  old  dwelling  on  the  farm 
owned  by  Mr.  Ilarrick,  in  1796.  The  common  schools  were  not  adopted 
until  1844,  and  then  only  with  great  difficulty,  as  guns  were  loaded 
for  tlie  purpose  of  sliooting  the  tax  collector.  But,  happil}',  no  blood 
was  spilt  for  the  cause,  and  after  considerable  controversy,  the  anti- 
school  men  concluded  that  the  common  school  law  was  not  as  much  of  an 
infringement  on  their  liberties  as  they  at  first  thought  it  would  be,  and 
quietly  acquiesced  in  the  success  of  the  schools. 

At  present,  the  people  are  enthusiastic  in  the  cause  of  education.  The 
members  of  the  school   board   know  their  duty,  and  do  it  well,  and  not- 
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withstanding  the  hard  times,  new  school-houses  are  erected  yearly.  A 
flourishing  town,  situated  near  the  center  of  Summit  township,  was  incor- 
porated in  1870,  and  named  Dale  City  ;  but  the  appellation  was  afterward 
changed,  and  at  present  it  bears  the  name  of  M3ersdale.  A  few  of  the 
early  settlers  cleared  a  spot  of  ground,  and  built  a  school-house  about 
seventy-five  yards  from  where  the  school-house  now  stands,  as  early  as 
1812.  This  was  a  round  log-house,  and  the  furniture  consisted  of  split 
logs,  with  legs  in  the  oval  side.  The  school  was  taught  by  William 
Shocky,  Peter  Engel,  and  others ;  but,  as  the  settlement  grew  raj)idly,  it 
became  necessary  to  erect  a  larger  house,  about  the  year  1822,  which  was 
situated  on  the  present  school-grounds.  This  house  was  refitted  in  1842, 
and  supplied  with  new  furniture,  after  which,  it  was  called,  the  "  Old  Red." 
Among  those  who  imparted  knowledge  in  this  house,  were  General  William 
H.  Koontz,  C.  G.  Stutzman,  George  Knee,  and  C.  C.  Musselman.  A  large 
brick-building  took  the  place  of  the  "Old  Red  "  in  1861.  The  means  for 
the  completion  of  this  house  was  procured  partl}'^  by  subscription  and 
partly  by  donations.  William  Beachly,  Peter  Mej^ers,  Doctor  U.  M. 
Beachl}^,  and  a  few  others,  were  the  most  active  and  liberal  in  this  enter- 
prise. Five  rooms  in  this  building  are  now  occupied,  and  the  schools  are 
in  good  condition. 

Elk  Lick  township  was  settled  at  an  early  period,  and  is  one  of  the 
oldest  townships  in  the  county.  A  German  school  was  taught  by  Peter 
Fahrn}^,  in  an  old  house,  on  the  farm  where  Christopher  Garlets  now  lives, 
in  1794.  The  English  school  was  taught  by  Jackson  Griffith,  in  an  old 
dwelling,  on  the  farm  where  John  J.  Keim  now  resides,  in  1810.  This 
was  probably  the  first  English  school  in  the  district.  There  were  no  desks 
in  the  old  house  at  Mr.  Keim's,  and  in  order  that  this  inconvenience  might 
be  obviated,  the  citizens  of  the  neighborhood  made  a  few  tables  of  rough 
boards,  and  put  them  in  the  room ;  but  when  the  teacher  (Mr.  Turney) 
came,  and  found  these  tables  in  the  house,  he  became  indignant,  and  threw 
them  out,  stating  that  desks  had  a  tendency  to  make  lazy  pupils.  The 
first  school-house  was  built  on  Samuel  Lichty's  farm,  about  the  year  1830. 
But  few  school-houses  were  built  prior  to  the  adopting  of  the  common 
schools,  which  was  not  until  1844  ;  but  since  then,  the  schools  have  made 
rapid  progress.  The  people  are  intelligent,  and  the  school  directors, 
through  their  strenuous  efi'orts,  have  succeeded  in  elevating  their  schools 
to  a  standing  second  to  no  district  in  the  county. 

Salisbury  formerly  belonged  to  Elk  Lick,  and  was  not  incorporated  as 
a  borough  until  1862.  The  lot  of  ground  upon  which  the  school-house 
stands  was  donated  by  Joseph  Markley,  about  the  year  1800,  and  a  round 
log  school-house,  with  a  clapboard  roof,  was  built  upon  it  about  the  same 
year.  This  house,  when  completed,  cost  about  ten  dollars,  and  Mr.  War- 
field  was  the  first  teacher  in  it.  The  school  was  afterwards  taught  by  Mr. 
McConnell,  who  understood  music,  and  made  himself  useful  among  the 
people.     Peter  Welfley,  a  citizen  of  the  town,  taught  a  number  of  terms. 
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and  was  considered  a  very  good  teacher.  The  school  was  then  placed  un- 
der the  control  of  Jost  J.  Stutzman,  who,  on  account  of  his  proficiency  in 
grammar,  received  the  appellation  of  "Grammar  King."  He  taught  at 
different  other  places  in  the  county,  but,  as  Salisbury  was  his  home,  his 
attention  was  turned  more  particularly  to  that  place.  Forty-five  years  of 
his  life  were  devoted  to  the  teacher's  profession,  and  under  his  supervision 
the  school  at  Salisbury  was  wrought  up  to  a  high  grade,  from  which,  I  am 
happy  to  say,  it  has  never  fallen  ;  but  under  the  control  of  such  teachers 
as  L.  A.  Smith  and  J.  D.  Meese,  it  has  steadily  improved,  and  at  present 
the  people  of  Salisbury  have  just  reasons  to  be  proud  of  their  scholastic 
attainments.  Quemahoning  was  one  of  the  original  townships  at  the  time 
the  county  was  formed,  and  extended  from  near  where  Barron's  mills  now 
stand,  on  the  south,  to  within  three  miles  of  Johnstown,  on  the  north. 
In  this  township,  as  in  many  otliers,  the  first  schools  were  taught  in  pri- 
vate houses,  and  almost  invariably  by  Germans  or  Englishmen,  who  were 
employed  by  some  man  for  the  special  benefit  of  his  own  family.  A  few 
school-houses  were  built  as  early  as  1825.  Little  attention,  however,  was 
given  to  education  before  1840,  at  which  time  the  common  school  svstem 
was  accepted.  Since  that  time  education  has  received  a  due  proportion 
of  the  people's  time  and  attention,  and  at  present  the  township  stands 
among  the  first  in  the  county,  both  in  the  character  of  her  schools  and  in 
the  number  and  neatness  of  her  school-houses.  Stoy  stown  was  incorporated 
in  1819,  but  the  charter  was  forfeited  by  neglect  of  duty  on  the  part  of  the 
borough  officers,  and  it  remained  a  part  of  the  township  until  1838,  when 
it  was  rechartered,  and  has  since  been  a  borough.  Henry  Staufer  tauf^ht 
a  school  in  a  church  that  stood  near  the  old  cemetery,  about  the  year  1798. 
This  church  was  burned  a  few  years  afterwards,  through  the  carelessness 
of  the  teacher  who  then  occupied  it.  An  old  dwelling  on  the  lot  where 
Paul  B.  Schlag  now  resides,  was  next  used  as  a  school-house,  and  in  the 
year  1808  Judge  Michael  Zimmerman  went  to  school  in  this  house,  to  Henry 
Stauffer.  A  round  log-house  was  built  on  the  lot  where  the  school-house 
now  stands,  in  1810.  This  house  was  torn  away  in  1828.  The  third  house 
was  erected  on  the  same  site  in  1860.  Among  the  best  qualified  teachers 
who  taught  in  Stoj'stown  before  the  adoption  of  the  common  school  system, 
were  Henry  Stauffer  and  Samuel  Pearson. 

The  common  schools  were  accepted  in  1838.  During  the  last  eight  years 
the  school  has  been  under  the  care  of  Professor  Frederick  Grof,  who  lias 
succeeded  in  bringing  it  up  to  a  high  degree  of  efficiency.  The  same  3'ear 
that  the  county  was  formed,  the  southei-n  part  of  Quemahoning  was  formed  in- 
to a  newtownship, and  named  Milford.  In  this  township,  houses  were  erected 
in  early  days  for  the  double  purpose  of  churches  and  school-houses ;  and 
Michael  A.  Fries  states  that  he  attended  a  school  taught  by  Mr.  Wilken- 
son,  in  an  old  church,  near  where  Jacob  Critchfield  now  resides,  in  the 
year  1807.  There  were  very  few  school-houses  in  the  township  prior  to 
the  passing  of  the  school  law.    Colonel  Will,  from  Milford,  was  a  member 
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of  the  State  Legislature  at  the  time  the  law  was  passed,  and  voted  for  the 
bill,  for  wliich  act  he  became  very  unpopular,  and  was  advised  by  his 
friends  not  to  attempt  a  reelection,  as  it  would,  doubtless,  result  in  his  de- 
feat. The  common  schools  wore  accei)ted  the  same  j^ear  tlie  law  was  i)assed, 
and,aftertlie  new  system  went  into  effect, a  numberof  newschool-houseswere 
built,  and  the  people  patronized  the  schools  pretty  generally.  The  school 
S3-stem  grew  more  popular  every  year,  and,  at  i)resent,  the  jieople  are  in- 
telligent, and  the  school  directors  succeed  in  filling  their  schools  with  ex- 
cellent teachers  every  3-ear.  New  Centreville  was  incorporated  in  1854. 
A  school-house  was  built  here  in  1798,  and  a  small  house  was  annexed  to 
it,  which  subserved  the  purpose  of  a  temporary  home  for  the  teacher.  Mr. 
Jacob  Weimer  resided  in  this  annex,  and  taught  the  school  for  a  number  of 
years.  Three  school-houses  have  been  built  on  the  same  site,  the  present 
one  being  completed  in  1874.  It  contains  two  large  and  well-furnished 
rooms,  and  reflects  credit  upon  the  citizens  of  the  borough.  The  school 
has  been  under  the  supervision  of  able  teachers  for  a  numl)er  of  3'ears,  and 
compares  creditably  Avith  the  otlier  borough  schools  of  the  county.  The 
northern  i)art  of  Milford  was  formed  into  a  new  township  in  1790,  and 
named  Somerset.  This  township  was  settled  as  eaily  as  1700,  by  Cox, 
Sparks,  and  Husband.  The  first  attempt  to  teach  a  school  was  made  by 
^  an  Irishman,  by  the  name  of  James  Kennedy,  who  had  been  bought  by 
Herman  Husband,  while  at  Baltimore,  for  liis  passage  fare  across  the  ocean. 
It  appears  that  Kennedy  had  escaped  from  a  monaster}'^  in  Ireland,  and 
knew  ver}'  little  of  the  outside  world.  After  "Jamy"  had  been  thor- 
oughl}'  experimented  upon,  and  it  was  found  he  was  of  no  account  as  a  la- 
borer, it  was  decided  that  he  would  make  a  school  teacher.  Accordingly 
in  1777,  an  old,  dilapidated  cabin  was  re-roofed  with  clapboards,  and  Ken- 
ned)' was  set  to  work.  The  first  object  Avitli  Kennedy  was  to  inculcate  in 
the  children,  that  were  so  thoughtlessly  entrusted  to  his  care,  the  Catholic 
doctrine.  In  this  he  failed.  He  also  proved  an  utter  failure  as  an  instruc- 
tor of  the  young,  and  soon  abandoned  his  school,  stating  that  "there  was 
no  use  in  attempting  to  teach  children  Avho  knew  nothing." 

A  school-house  was  built  near  where  Samuel's  church  now  stands,  in 
1798,  and  a  school  taught  in  it  b)'  Israel  Bailey,  in  1804.  Mr.-Youngman 
taught  in  the  same  house  in  1805,  but  died  before  his  term  closed,  and  was 
interred  in  the  cemetery  at  that  place.  School-houses  were  erected  at 
Cascbecr's  church  and  near  Will's  church,  at  an  eaily  date,  but  the  greater 
number  of  the  eail)-  schools  weie  tnught  in  private  houses.  The  common 
schools  were  not  accepted  until  1841,  and,  even  then  only  by  a  very  small 
majority,  which  was  obtained  by  the  energetic  efforts  of  the  friends  of  the 
common  school  cause. 

Among  the  most  efficient  teachers  who  tauglit  in  the  township  prior  to 
acceptance  of  the  common  schools,  were  Robert  Laughton  and  Doctor  Pat- 
terson. 
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Since  the  acceptance  of  the  system  the  schools  have  greatly  multiplied 
and  improved. 

The  town  of  Somei'set  was  laid  out,  in  1195,  by  Peter  Ankeny,  Adam  Sny- 
der, and  Ilcrman  Husband,  who  were  at  that  time  the  owners  of  the  land  on 
which  the  town  now  stands.  Tlie  Court-Housc  square,  and  the  Academy 
square  were  donated  by  Adam  Snyder,  for  the  purposes  for  which  the^'  are 
now  used.  About  the  yeciv  1812,  General  Alexander  Ogle,  who  was  the 
State  Senator  from  this  district,  got  a  State  appropriation  of  $2,000  to  erect 
a  county  acadcm3\  The  academy  was  built  the  next  year,  and  Mr.  Cos- 
tell,  who  was  master  of  German  and  French,  taught  the  first  session  in 
the  new  building.  Tlic  school  was  afterwards  taught  by  Mr.  Blood,  wlio 
organized  the  first  Latin  class  ever  taught  in  this  countJ^  Henry  L.  IIol- 
broolv,  who  was  among  the  best  teachers  that  it  has  been  the  good  for- 
tune of  the  people  of  Somerset  to  employ,  taught  in  the  acadcmj-  from 
182G  to  1838.  Colonel  J.  R.  Edie,  while  engaged  in  teaching  in  the  acad- 
emy, in  1842,  introduced  the  first  blackboard  ever  used  in  this  county.  The 
building  is  still  standing  and  is  occupied  by  the  common  schools. 

The  first  school-house  in  the  town  of  Somerset  was  built  on  the  south- 
western corner  of  the  Lutheran  cemetery.  Here  Costell,  who  was  a 
Frenchman  and  a  fine  scholar,  taught  a  school.  The  second  school-build- 
ing was  erected  on  the  lot  on  which  the  Union  school-house  now  stands, 
the  lot  having  been  donated  by  Peter  Anken}^,  who  was  one  of  the  original 
proprietors.  This  old  house  now  forms  a  part  of  the  carriage  manufac- 
turing establishment  of  Curtis  Kooscr,  on  West  street. 

At  present,  there  is  a  large  two-story  brick-building  containing  four 
rooms,  on  the  old  school  grounds ;  which,  in  connection  with  the  academ}', 
supplies  ample  room  for  the  six  well-regulated  schools  of  Somerset.  A 
number  of  proficient  teachers  have  had  charge  of  the  schools  during  the 
last  twentj'^  years,  among  whom  was  Sylvester  Collom,  F.  J.  Kooser,  and 
William  H.  Sanner.  In  1847,  the  western  part  of  Somei'set  township  was 
formed  into  a  new  district,  and  named  Jeflcrson.  A  school  was  taught  in 
a  private  house,  near  Bakersvillc,  in  1801.  William  Scott  states,  that  in 
1815,  he  attended  a  school  taught  by  James  White,  who  was  an  inebriate, 
and  that  he  frequentl}^  left  his  school  at  10,  a.  m.,  and  did  not  return  until 
2,  p.  M.,  and  when  he  returned,  he  was  intoxicated,  and  never  failed  to  say, 
"James  White,  honor  bright."  Hi  early  times  the  schools  were  not  well 
patronized.  It  was  urged  that  education  would  make  the  citizens  proud 
and  lazy,  and  that  a  few  weeks  of  schooling  each  year  was  sufficient  to  fit 
the  3'oung  men  for  farmers,  and  make  the  young  women  wise  enough  for 
farmers'  wives.  William  Scott  taught  a  number  of  terms  in  this  township, 
and  of  all  the  teachers  who  were  contemporaneous  with  him,  none  are  now 
living,  excepting  Henry  Weimer.  There  are  six  schools  in  the  district  at 
present,  and  the  citizens  and  school  directors  are  working  assiduously  for 
the  general  upbuilding  of  the  public  schools.  It  was  deemed  advisable  by 
Colonel  H.  B.  Barnes  who  was  a  member  of  the  State  Legislature  in  1853, 
33  School  Report. 
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to  erect  a  new  township,  as  Milford  was  still  too  large  for  the  convenience 
of  the  citizens,  and  Middlecreek  township  was  cut  off  from  the  western 
part  of  Milford.  It  is  probable  that  schools  were  taught  in  private  houses 
at  or  near  New  Lexington  as  early  as  1810;  but  by  whom  or  what  the 
status  of  the  school  were,  I  have  not  been  able  to  learn.  The  first  school- 
house  was  built  near  where  Barron's  church  now  stands,  in  1815.  This  was 
a  round  log-house  with  a  clapboard  roof  and  very  poorly  furnished. 
Schools  were  taught  in  this  house  by  David  Tedrow,  George  Tedrow, 
George  Lenhart,  and  others.  The  common  school  sj'^steifi  was  adopted  in 
1834.  Jesse  Moore  aud  John  Boucher  were  members  of  the  first  school 
board,  and  through  their  energetic  efi"orts  the  schools  received  an  impetus 
which  is  felt  even  to  this  day.  Among  the  best  qualified  teachers  in  the 
township  at  the  time  it  was  formed,  were  Josiah  Pile  and  Evan  Scott.  A 
number  of  able  teachers  have  labored  in  this  district  since  the  acceptance 
of  the  common  schools,  and  education  has  made  rapid  progress.  At  pre- 
sent, Middlecreek  compares  favorably  with  her  sister  townships,  both  in 
the  intelligence  of  her  citizens,  and  in  the  zeal  manifested  in  the  cause  of 
education.  The  northern  part  of  Quemahoning  was  formed  into  a  new 
township  in  1801,  and  called  Conemaugh,  A  few  German  schools  were 
taught  in  this  district,  as  early  as  1800;  but  the  people  were  not  in  favor 
of  education,  and  all  that  they  deemed  necessary  was  to  be  able  to  read 
and  write  in  the  German  language. 

After  the  common  school  law  was  i:)assed,  it  was  evaded  by  electing  di- 
rectors, who  refused  to  enforce  it.  This  state  of  affairs  continued  imtil 
18G9,  when  the  friends  of  the  common  school  sj-stem  made  complaint  to 
the  court.  The  directors  then  came  forward  and  agreed  to  discharge 
their  duties.  They  assessed  a  tax,  and  went  to  work  at  once.  Xew  school- 
houses  were  built,  and  old  ones  refitted.  Teachers  were  emploj'cd,  and 
the  schools  were  well  patronized.  Since  then,  some  of  those,  who  were 
most  bitterly  opposed  to  the  common  schools,  have  become  the  warmest 
friends  of  the  system,  and,  at  present,  a  majority  of  the  citizens,  are  en- 
thusiastic workers  in  its  behalf.  The  school  directors  are  making  strenu- 
ous efforts  to  secure  good  attendance.  And  if  the  spirit  for  improvement, 
which  is  at  present  manifested,  is  continued,  the  whole  of  the  Conemaugh 
will  soon  stand  high  among  the  schools  of  the  county-.  In  1812,  a  town- 
ship was  erected  out  of  the  western  part  of  Quemahoning,  and  named, 
Jenner,  in  honor  of  Doctor  Jenner,  the  discoverer  of  vaccination. 

The  first  school  in  this  township  was  taught  on  the  second  floor  of  a 
large  log-house,  one  mile  west  of  Stanton's  mills,  in  1804,  by  Moses  Fream, 
who  was  the  owner  of  the  house,  and  had  organized  the  school  for  the 
special  benefit  of  his  own  family.  The  first  school-house  was  erected  about 
one-half  of  a  mile  further  west,  on  the  same  road,  in  1814.  The  old  stone 
chimney  still  stands  to  call  up  in  review  the  recollections  of  b3'-gone  days. 
The  second  school-building  was  erected  near  the  Quaker  church  in  1816. 
This  was  a  much  larger  house,  and  the  school  was  taught  by  Samuel 
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Boyles.  In  this  district  the  schools  have  gradually  increased  in  efficiency, 
and  at  present  we  can  say,  without  exaggeration,  that  Jcnncr,  with  her  fif- 
teen schools  and  intelligont  school  board,  merits  high  commendation  for 
the  prudent  manner  in  which  the  schools  are  conducted.  Jennertown  was 
incorporated  in  1874.  The  school  has  been  under  the  control  of  Herman 
Walker  for  a  number  of  years,  and  compares  well  with  the  other  snialler 
l)oroughs  of  the  county.  Stonycreek  township  was  settled  soon  after  the 
first  settlement  was  made  at  Berlin.  A  school-house  was  built  on  the  farm 
where  Joseph  Glcssner  now  resides  in  1795.  A  school  was  taught  in  a 
private  house,  near  Shanksville,  by  Henry  Stauffer,  in  1807,  and  a  school- 
house  was  erected  at  the  same  place  in  1820.  The  early  primary  schools 
were  German,  and,  with  but  a  few  exceptions,  were  taught  in  private 
houses. 

The  common  school  system  was  adopted  in  1838,  and  Samuel  Lambert 
and  Daniel  Walker  were  members  of  the  school  board  at  that  time.  At 
present  there  arc  eleven  school-houses  in  the  district,  which  are,  with  a 
few  exceptions,  well  supplied  with  furnitui'e,  and  in  a  flourishing  condi- 
tion. In  1813,  the  northern  part  of  Stonycreek  was  formed  into  a  town- 
ship, and  named  Shade.  The  first  school-house  in  this  district  was  built 
near  where  Samuel  Statler  now  resides,  in  1810.  This  was  a  small  round 
log  cabin,  with  two  windows  about  two  feet  square.  The  furniture  con- 
sisted of  slab  benches  and  writing  desks,  and  blackboards  were  not  used. 
The  first  schools  were  taught  in  private  houses,  and  Gasper  Statler,  Wil- 
liam Nool,  and  Samuel  Pearson  were  among  the  teachers  who  conducted 
them.  The  common  school  system  was  accepted  in  1837.  Prior  to  this 
there  were  very  few  schools  in  the  district,  and  many  of  the  pupils  were 
compelled  to  travel  six  miles  to  reach  a  school ;  but,  at  present,  the  school- 
houses  are  closer  together,  and,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  some  of 
them  are  still  in  a  dilapidated  condition,  there  has  been  a  very  great  im- 
provement in  education  in  this  district  within  the  last  twenty  years.  Paint 
township  was  cut  off  from  the  northern  part  of  Shade  in  1837.  The  first 
school  in  this  district  was  taught  by  M.  Scese,  in  a  private  house  on  the 
farm  where  Jonas  Weaver  now  resides.  The  first  school-house  was  erected 
on  the  farm  now  owned  by  A.  D.  Weaver,  and  Mr.  Shultz  taught  the  first 
school  in  this  house.  The  German  language  was  almost  exclusivol}'  taught 
in  the  early  schools,  though  Shultz  taught  both  English  and  German. 
The  conunon  school  system  was  not  accepted  until  1861,  and  then  only 
tluougU  the  most  persistent  efforts  of  such  men  as  Joseph  Lehman  and 
Peter  Berkey.  There  were  four  school-houses  in  the  district  at  that  time, 
while  now  there  are  ten.  Some  of  these,  however,  are  very  small  and 
poorly  furnished,  but,  as  the  school  directors  arc  active  men,  and  have 
alrea<ly  built  several  new  houses,  we  believe  that  further  improvements 
will  be  made.  A  school  was  taught  by  Henry  Zufall,  in  a  private  house 
near  Wellersburg,  in  179fi.  The  first  school-house  erected  in  Southam]v 
ton  township  was  located  about  one  hiuidred  rods  south  of  Wellersburg, 
in  1802.     This  was  a  small  log-cabin,  and  John  Knox  McUee  taught  an 
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English  school  in  it  in  1803.  German  schools  were  taught  at  different 
times  and  places  by  Peter  Willhelm  and  Jacob  Kctring ;  but  education 
made  very  little  progress  before  the  introduction  of  the  common  school 
s^-stem,  which  was  in  1835.  Since  then,  however,  the  progress  of  the 
schools  has  been  somewhat  accelerated.  Two  new  school-houses  have  been 
erected,  and  the  school  directors  arc  making  an  effort  to  raise  the  status 
of  the  schools. 

Wcllersburg  was  incorporated  in  185t,  and  contains  a  graded  school, 
which  is  in  pretty  good  condition.  The  northern  part  of  Southampton, 
was  erected  into  a  new  township,  1805,  and  named  Allegheny.  A  school 
was  taught  at  Shaffer's  church,  by  Mr.  Appleman,  in  1810.  A  number  of 
the  early  schools  were  taught  in  private  houses,  but  education  received 
very  little  attention  prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  common  school  system, 
which  was  in  1835;  since  that  time  the  number  of  schools  has  increased 
from  three  to  nine,  but  several  of  these  are  very  unsatisfactory,  and  will 
require  tlic  careful  attention  of  the  school  officers.  New  Baltimore  was  in- 
corporated in  1873.  The  first  school  in  this  village  was  organized  in  the 
Catholic  church,  iii  1830.  A  school-house  was  built  in  1863,  and  S.  M. 
Topper  taught  the  first  sc,  ool  in  this  building.  The  school  board  is  com- 
posed of  persevering  men,  and  it  is  hoped  that  they  will  soon  succeed  in 
raising  the  standard  of  their  school.  In  1812,  the  southern  part  of  South- 
ampton was  formed  into  a  new  township,  and  named  Greenville.  The  first 
school  in  this  district  was  taught  by  Peter  Engel,  at  the  old  Greenville 
church,  in  1810.  The  common  schools  were  accepted  in  1835,  at  which 
time  Hiram  Finlcy,  Esquire,  and  Peter  Engel,  were  members  of  the  school 
board,  and  deserve  great  credit  for  the  efforts  they  made  in  behalf  of  the 
schools.  Solomon  Engel  has  officiated  as  secretary  of  this  school  board 
for  twenty  j-ears,  and  the  schools  arc  now  in  pretty  good  condition.  The 
northern  part  of  Southampton  was  erected  into  a  pew  tdwnship  in  1852, 
and  named  Northampton.  A  German  school  was  taught  by  Charles  Peter- 
son, in  a  private  house  owned  by  Philip  Poorbaugh,  in  1796.  Mr.  Poor- 
baugh  employed  the  teacher  for  the  benefit  of  his  own  famil}',  but  other 
families  patronized  the  school.  The  first  school-house  in  this  district  was 
built  on  the  farm  now  owned  by  Val.  Bridagum,  and  a  German  school  was 
taught  in  it  in  1816.  The  common  school  system  was  adopted  in  1835,  and 
since  that  time  the  schools  have  gradually  increased  in  efllcicncy.  There 
arc  still  several  inferior  school-buildings,  however ;  but  as  the  school  board 
erected  a  very  fine  house  last  year,  we  may  reasonably  expect  that  still 
further  improvements  will  soon  be  made.  A  new  township  was  formed  in 
1854,  and  named  Larimer.  The  fii'st  school  in  this  district  was  taught  at 
the  White  Oak  church,  in  1824,  by  Daniel  DeHaven,  who  was  the  pastor 
of  the  congregation  at  that  place.  The  first  school-house  was  erected  on 
the  farm  now  owned  by  Jonas  Bittner.  The  common  school  system  was 
accepted  in  1835,  at  which  time  there  were  but  two  schools  in  the  district. 
At  present  there  are  four  good  schools,  and  it  is  but  just  to  say  that  the 
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members  of  the  school  board  are  zealously  devoted  to  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion. 

In  early  times,  debating  societies  afforded  primary  training  for  such  ora- 
tors as  Jeremiah  S.  Black,  William  H.  Koontz,  William  J.  Baer,  and  A.  J. 
Colboni.  These  societies  have  long  since  disappeared,  and  literary  socie- 
ties, which  have  been  established  in  almost  every  district  in  the  county, 
have  taken  their  place,  and  have  been  prolific  of  marked  educational 
results. 

The  first  teachers'  institute  was  held  in  1855.  The  sessions  of  this  insti- 
tute have  since  been  under  the  control  of  the  superintendents,  who  have 
made  them  a  potent  means  of  improving  our  teachers. 

In  conclusion,  we  deem  it  just  to  say  that,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
diligent  efforts  have  been  made  to  procure  the  facts  in  the  foregoing  sketch, 
yet,  in  some  minor  particulars,  avc  have  not  secured  as  definite  informa- 
tion as  desii'ed,  but  submit  the  fruits  of  honest  labor  to  the  candor  of  the 
public. 


SULLIYAN  COUNTY.— Edwin  A.  Strong. 

In  the  northern  part  of  the  Commonwealth,  upon  the  crests  of  the  great 
system  of  mountains  called  the  Appalachian,  lies  Sullivan  count}-,  to  this 
day  singularly  remote  and  difficult  of  access  from  all  the  great  centers  of 
population.  Its  earliest  settlers  lived  in  the  midst  of  forests,  whose  vast 
size  even  now  fills  with  wonder  the  city-bred  man  who  comes  here  during 
his  vacation  to  fill  his  basket  with  trout,  separated  from  each  other  by 
miles  of  hemlock-covered  mountains,  threaded  only  b}'  foaming  torrents, 
going  far  over  mere  apologies  for  roads,  for  their  provisions,  and  relying  for 
news  of  the  outside  world,  upon  the  primitive  stage,  whose  visits  in  winter 
were,  and  still  are,  delaj'cd  by  awful  storms,  which  often  block  the  road 
with  snow  for  days. 

The  earliest  efforts  at  education  were  made  in  the  western  part  of  the 
count}'.    ■ 

William  Mol}-neux  came  on  a  prospective  mission  to  the  lands  lying 
on  the  Loyal  Sock  creek  in  1794,  by  the  request,  and  under  the  direction 
of  Joseph  Priestley,  son  of  Doctor  Joseph  Priestley,  who  resided  at  North- 
umberland, at  the  junction  of  the  north  and  Avest  branches  of  the  Susque- 
hanna, who  owned  a  large  body  of  land  in  this  section,  being  then  within 
the  bonds  of  Northumberland  county.  Mr.  Molyneux  returned  to  England, 
and  came  back  in  1797,  to  make  a  permanent  settlement,  and  found  Powell 
Bird  and  John  Warren  and  their  families  already  in  possession  of  lands, 
at  Millvicw  and  vicinity,  who  located  themselves  here  in  1795.  By  the 
act  of  April  13,  179G,  Lycoming  county  was  formed  from  a  part  of  North- 
umberland, which  included  this  settlement  and  was  called  Shrewsbury. 

The  earliest  effort  at  elementary  instruction,  took  place  in  1804,  in  the 
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kitchen  of  John  Warren,  just  east,  and  adjoining  the  old  log-house,  now 
standing  on  the  Warren  place.  This  school  was  supported  by,  and  con- 
ducted under,  the  direction  of  the  neighboring  families.  It  was  of  the  most 
elementary  kind,  and  conducted  upon  the  strict  and  summary  method  im- 
ported directly  from  England.  The  first  teacher  was  John  Bull,  who  was 
a  good  and  competent  instructor,  and  a  prompt  and  severe  disciplinarian. 

An  incidciit  will  amusingly  illustrate  a  primitive  and  original  mode  of 
detecting  and  punishing  wrong  doing,  to  which  Mr.  Bull  resorted.  One 
of  the  lads  was  accused  of  purloining  and  eating  a  portion  of  a  lass'  din- 
ner, which  he  stoutly  denied.  Nauseating  drugs  and  physic  were  scarce 
in  those  days,  and  were  not  often  needed  by  the  hardy  pioneers  of  these 
wilds ;  so  he  procured  a  piece  of  pork  to  which  he  attached  a  string,  and 
made  the  accused  swallow  the  emetic,  which  was  immediately  withdrawn, 
causing  a  vomiting  so  violent  that  the  missing  pie  soon  gave  full  proof  of 
the  giiilt  of  the  juvenile  offender,  who  received  a  severe  castigation  for  the 
theft  and  denial. 

The  first  organized  effort  to  permanently  establish  means  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  youth,  was  made  at  Forksville,  by  Mrs.  Sarah  Iluckell,  in  con- 
junction with  the  inhabitants  within  eight  or  ten  miles  of  that  place,  who, 
by  deed,  in  1816,  conveyed  one  half  acre  of  land,  where  the  present  school- 
house  now  stands,  to  Samuel  Rogers,  Powell  Bird,  and  William  King,  trus- 
tees, on  which  to  erect  a  house  for  public  benefit.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
whole  neighborhood  celebrated  the  Fourth  of  July  of  that  year  by  clear- 
ing the  ground.  Moses  Rogers,  now  living,  assisted  in  carrying  water  to 
slake  the  thirst  of  these  pioneers  of  education,  who,  during  the  ensuing 
autumn,  built  the  first  house  for  public  instruction  in  the  count3\  The 
school  was  opened  December  1,  1816,  John  Warburton  being  the  first 
teacher  employed.  Dillworth's  Spelling  Book,  Daboll's  Arithmetic,  and  the 
Bible,  were  the  textbooks  used. 

In  1825,  Miss  Zilpha  Mason  taught  this  school,  for  three  months,  for  six 
dollars  per  month,  the  school  averaging  forty-five  scholars. 

The  late  Honorable  John  A.  Speaker  and  his  brother  were  regular  attend- 
ants at  this  school,  and  walked  from  Hill's  Grove,  a  distance  of  nine  miles. 

Previous  to  tliis  time,  however,  a  school  had  been  established  by  John 
G.  Holmes,  (in  180'7-8,)  in  his  own  house,  about  two  miles  from  what  is  now 
known  as  Lewis'  Lake,  in  Shrewsbury  township.  This  school  was  patron- 
ized by  only  four  families. 

James  Dillon,  an  Irishman,  taught  nine  months  at  the  Lake,  in  1813. 

John  G.  Holmes  taught  here  again,  in  1818,  and  had  about  twenty-five 
scholars. 

However  zealous  these  early  settlers  were  in  the  cause  of  education,  they 
were  not  always  able  to  establish  day  schools.  But  in  1819,  a  Sabbath-school 
was  started,  in  what  is  now  Elkland  township,  which  held  two  sessions 
each  Sabbath,  and  wherein  were  taught  the  elementary  branches. 

This  school  was  continued,  winter  and  summer,  for  more  than  two  years. 
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The  establishment  of  this  school  was  owing  to  the  members  of  the 
Society  of  Friends  living  in  the  vicinity,  and  it  was  sustained  and  patro- 
nized by  the  families  of  the  whole  region. 

About  this  time  was  founded  in  this  town  a  circulating  library,  of  many 
English  and  American  books,  which  aided  greatly  in  improving  the  minds 
of  the  young,  and  formed  habits  of  thought  and  reading,  which  have  left 
their  impress,  and  are  visible  to  the  present  period.  John  Vaughn  and 
James  Royal  stand  conspicuous  as  donators  of  books  lor  the  public  use. 

In  1825,  Charles  Mullan  erected,  at  his  own  expense,  in  Eikland,a  house 
to  be  used  for  school,  scientific,  and  religious  purposes,  which  was  for 
many  years  the  central  place  for  religious  and  educational  gatherings  in 
that  township. 

These  beginnings  were  all  made  in  the  western  and  central  parts  of  the 
count3^  The  first  school-house,  so  far  as  known,  that  was  erected  in  the 
east  was  built  in  1825,  at  Shinerville,  near  the  present  mining  town  of 
Bernice.  Three  years  later  a  second  house  was  built  half  a  mile  south  of 
Dushore,  near  the  site  of  the  old  Evangelical  church,  on  the  Susquehanna 
turnpike.  Another  house  was  buijt  about  this  time  one  and  a  half  miles 
north  of  this  house,  also  on  the  turnpike.  These  were  the  onl}-  school- 
houses  built  in  this  vicinity  for  several  years,  and  pupils  walked  four,  five, 
and  six  miles  to  attend  the  schools. 

Among  the  early  teachers  not  noted  above,  we  make  mention  of  David 
Gooden,  James  Green,  Roxa  Mason,  and  Pamelia  and  ^lar}-  Griggs,  who 
taught  for  $1.50  per  week  aud  board;  the  text  books  used  were  Webster's 
Spelling  Book,  DabolPs  Arithmetic,  Murray's  Grammar,  and  the  English 
Reader. 

This  brings  us  to  the  passage  of  the  law  of  1834.  There  was,  undoubt- 
edl}',  in  some  quarters,  opposition  to  this  act,  but,  owing  to  the  laxity  with 
which  the  records  of  the  school  boards  were  kept,  we  have  no  evidence  of 
any  determined  resistance.  Some  districts  followed  the  provisions  of  the 
law,  and  the  success  of  the  schools  on  the  new  plan  caused  all  other  dis- 
tricts to  gradually  comply  with  its  requirements. 

The  first  district  to  meet  With  the  new  provisions  was  that  of  Cherr}' 
township.  An  election  was  held  at  the  house  of  John  Bear,  and  on  the 
2Tth  of  September,  1834,  the  directors  elect  met  at  the  school-house  near  John 
Bear's,  and  apportioned  the  length  of  their  terms  of  office.  The  following 
are  the  names  of  the  first  directors  :  11.  W.  Cooper.  F.  Hufl'master,  Peter 
Hunsingcr,  Samuel  McXeal,  Jacob  Xloflfa,  and  William  Colley. 

At  a  meeting  held  at  the  house  of  William  Colley,  March  29,  183G,  it 
was  resolved  that  Cherry  township  be  divided  into  two  sub-districts,  the 
inhabitants  living  north  of  the  Little  Loyal  Sock  creek  to  have  one  school, 
and  those  living  south  of  said  creek  to  have  two  schools. 

From  the  minutes  of  the  board,  we  find  that  directors  report  that  upon 
visiting  the  schools  they  found  at  one  school  fifty,  and  at  another  thirty,  in 
attendance.  Schools  rapidly  increased  in  number,  and  in  1843  these  three 
school  districts  had  grown  to  nine. 
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From  minutes  of  a  meetfng  of  the  board,  held  November  2,  1844,  we 
Icaru  that  James  McGee  and  Thomas  Manley  appeared  before  the  board 
for  v'xaniination,  and  were  examined  in  orthography,  reading,  writing, 
arithmetic,  geography,  and  English  grammar,  and  received  certificates  of 
competency. 

These  details,  meager  though  they  be,  give  an  idea  of  the  beginnings 
of  our  school  system,  and  constitute  about  all  that  was  done  in  this  county 
before  it  was  separated  from  Lycoming,  by  act  of  March  15,  1847. 

In  November.  1849.  the  directors  of  Cherry  township,  by  resolution, 
declared  that  the  following  text-books  should  be  used  during  the  winter 
terms  of  the  schools,  viz:  Town's  Speller,  Adam's  Arithmetic,  Kirkham's 
Grammar.  Porters  Rhetorical  Reader,  Emerson's  First,  Second,  Third, 
and  Fourth  Readers,  and  O'ncy's  Geography. 

The  territory  from  which  Laporte  was  constituted,  was  almost  an  un- 
broken wilderness  pnor  to  1848.  In  1850,  it  was  organized  into  a  town- 
ship, and  during  1851,  the  first  tax  was  levied,  although  there  had  been  a 
school  kept  open  in  what  is  now  Laporte  borough,  for  a  short  time  previ- 
ous to  this. 

Up  to  1855,  there  had  been  five  school-houses  built  in  Laporte  township 
and  borough.  The  early  school  directors  found  themselves  much  ham- 
pered by  the  determination  of  the  inhabitants  to  resist  the  collection  of 
school  taxes.  In  1852,  there  were  but  two  school-houses  in  the  township; 
some  kind  of  buildings  had  been  provided  and  used,  but  upon  the  inhabi- 
tants finding  that  the  opening  of  schools  would  require  the  paj'ment  of 
taxes,  they  rebelled,  and,  in  one  instance,  the  party  owning,  drove  the 
children  out,  in  order  to  use  the  building  for  a  sheep  pen.  Two  men, 
largel}'  instrumental  in  bringing  about  a  reform,  were  William  Mcylert 
and  William  A.  Mason,  who  were  elected  directors  in  1852.  William 
Mej'lert  has  continued  in  office  ever  since. 

The  school  district  of  Dushore  borough  was  first  scparatel}'-  organized 
in  1859.  The  only  graded  school  in  the  county  is  located  here.  The 
name  of  the  Honorable  George  D.  Jackson  is  prominent  among  those  who 
have  advanced  the  cause  of  education  in  this  district.  ILc  has  been  a  di- 
rector since  the  organization  of  the  district. 

There  are  no  academies  in  the  county,  and  the  only  private  school  of 
any  note,  is  one  located  in  Elkland  township,  founded  and  carried  on  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  It  has  been  in  successful 
operation  for  more  than  thirty  3'ears. 

The  office  of  county  superintendent,  although,  at  the  first,  strongly  opposed 
in  our  county,  was  greatly  needed.  It  required  an  educational  standing 
on  the  part  of  every  teacher,  and  an  efllcient  oflicer  to  see  that  the  law 
was  enforced. 

The  county  was  fortunate  in  securing  the  services  of  the  Honorable 
Richard  Bedford  as  the  first  superintendent.  He  was  an  energetic  worker, 
and  succeeded  in  waking  up  public  opinion,  in  advising  with  and  infusing 
new  life  into  school  boards,  and  in  quelling  opposition  to  public  schools. 
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nis  successor,  C.  J.  Richardson,  began  a  systematic  course  of  examina- 
tion of  the  schools,  and  training  of  teachers.  It  was  during  his  adminis- 
tration, and  assisted  by  his  successor.  Reverend  Elallock  Armstrong,  that 
a  teacher's  normal  institute  was  established. 

This  normal  institute  has  been  continued  from  that  time,  and  it  is 
owing  to  its  success  that  the  county  is  able  to  furnish  teachers  of  its  own 
raising  for  all  the  schools,  while  at  its  inception,  we  were  obliged  to  import 
from  adjoining  counties,  teachers  enough  for  even  the  small  number  of 
schools  then  in  operation.  The  instructors  of  the  county  now  have  an 
opportunity  to  attend  eight  weeks  normal  institute  every  3'cai\  Its  ad- 
vantages are  also  enjo^-ed  by  3'oung  persons  who  are  not  intending  to 
teach,  thus  affording  a  valuable  supplement  to  instruction  given  in  the 
common  schools. 

The  teachers,  as  a  class,  attend  the  annual  sessions  of  the  county  insti- 
tutes, and  the  instruction  there  given  is  of  a  practical  nature,  which  they 
can  apply  in  their  every  day  work  in  the  school-room. 

The  educational  history  of  the  county  is  meager,  of  course ;  the  field  of 
labor  is  small,  and  the  advantages  given  by  wealth  cannot  be  enjoyed 
here.  But  so  far  as  the  means  go,  the  work  is  carried  on,  and  Sullivan 
county,  though  an  humble,  is  not  an  unworthy,  factor  in  the  educational 
scheme  of  the  Commonwealth. 


SUSQUEHANNA  COUNTY.— W.  C.  Tilden. 

The  records  of  education  connected  with  the  settlement  and  growth  of 
this  county  arc  vcrj-  meager,  and  facts  are  obtained  with  difllculty.  Nearly 
all  of  the  early  settlers  have  passed  awaj',  and  many  of  those,  also,  who 
came  immediately  after  them. 

For  much  of  what  is  here  presented,  I  am  indebted  to  a  valuable  "  His- 
tory of  Susquehanna  County,"  compiled  through  great  care  and  labor,  in 
research  and  arrangement,  by  Miss  Emil}--  C.  Blackman,  of  Montrose,  our 
county  scat,  and  published  b}^  Claxton,  Rcmsen,  &  Ilcfllefinger,  of  Phila- 
dclpliia,  in  1873. 

The  county  is  a  portion  of  the  Connecticut-Delaware  purchase.  The 
large  tract,  at  first  called  Westmoreland,  by  Pennsylvania  and  Xorthumber- 
land,  afterwards,  was  divided,  and  this  county  included  in  Luzerne,  until 
February  21,  1810.  It  was  not  fully  organized  and  officers  elected  until 
1812. 

The  first  permanent  settlements  in  the  count}-,  as  records  sliow,  were 
made  in  1787,  and,  as  the  lands  were  claimed  by  Connecticut,  the  first  set- 
tlers came  from  that  State,  and,  in  fact,  those  who  became  the  founders 
and  permanent  citizens  in  the  various  parts  of  the  county,  were  mainly 
from  tlie  Eastern  States,  and  from  portions  of  New  York,  where  the  same 
class  of  citizens  resided. 
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We  find  that  these  settlers  were  not  generally  adventurers — men  whose 
home  is  where  night  overtakes  them — men  regardless  of  social  culture  and 
influence,  who  thrive  best  away  from  restraint  and  refinement. 

They  were  a  hard}-,  determined,  earnest,  people,  well  inured  to  care  and 
toil ;  men  and  women  not  alarmed  by  difllculties,  or  faint-hearted  amid 
privations,  j'Ct  possessing  warm  hearts,  full  of  social  and  family  j-earn- 
ings,  who  came  to  the  deep  wild-woods  for  homes  for  themselves  and  their 
children.     They  had  a  future  in  view. 

A  striking  characteristic  of  the  people  of  New  England,  in  the  colonial 
epoch,  was  their  regard  for  the  Bible  and  their  reverence  for  the  God  of 
the  Bible ;  but,  next  to  this,  was  their  desire  for  knowledge,  and  the  same 
spirit  that  led  to  the  early  establishment  of  schools  in  these  Colonies,  and 
the  founding  of  Dartmouth,  Yale,  and  Brown,  came  with  the  immigrants 
to  the  hills  and  vales  of  the  "  Delaware  purchase." 

Not  all  the  people  who  settled  the  county  were  God-fearing,  neither  did 
all  have  an  education  for  those  times,  but  a  sufficient  number  were  soon 
found  to  start  religious  services  and  schools. 

The  buildings  were  rude,  usually-  built  of  logs,  with  a  large,  open,  fire- 
place, and  seats  made  of  flattened  logs  or  a  large  slab,  with  legs  inserted 
in  augur-holes  for  supports,  and  desks  but  boards  fastened  to  the  sides  of 
the  room. 

The  first  schools  of  which  I  find  record,  were:  in  Elarford,  1V94,  and 
onward.  One  in  Great  Bend,  taught  in  1800  by  Alba  Dimon,  and  in  1801 
by  Abijah  Barnes,  in  a  room  of  a  log-dwelling,  but  soon  after  a  framed 
building  was  erected,  b}'  subscription,  to  serve  the  purpose  of  church  and 
school-house.  One  in  Brooklyn  in  1800.  Leonard  Tracy  taught  in  a  log 
school-house.  He  died  two  5'^ears  later.  No  school  from  that  time  until 
180T,  when  Samuel  Weston  taught  one  winter,  and  afterwards  the  school 
was  continued,  a  term  in  summer,  by  ladies,  and  in  winter  by  gentlemen. 
One  in  Lenox,  near  Glenwood,  in  1804,  taught  by  Miss  Molly  Post,  in  a 
barn,  until  the  barn  was  wanted  for  the  ha}-,  then  under  a  large  tree,  to 
close  the  term.  One  in  Gibson,  in  1807,  by  Miss  Molly  Post,  in  a  school- 
house  covered  with  bark. 

In  1806,  a  log  school-house  was  erected  in  Franklin,  and  a  school  was 
taught  by  Esther  Buck ;  the  second  b}^  Poll}'  Bates,  and  the  third  by  her 
sister,  Pclina  Bates. 

Joshua  W.  Raj'nsford  taught  the  first  school  within  the  bounds  of 
Bridgewater,  in  the  winter  of  1803-4,  in  a  log  school-house  about  one  mile 
south-west  of  Montrose,  and  had  forty-two  scholars,  so  rapidl}'  had  settlers 
come  to  this  vicinity,  since  the  coming  of  the  first  one,  Stephen  Wilson,  a 
native  of  Vermont,  who  came  in  March.  1799. 

The  above  are  mentioned  not  as  being  the  only  schools  of  those  daj-s, 
but  those  of  which  we  have  some  definite  account,  and  as  indicative  of  the 
spirit  of  the  people.  Schools  increased  in  numbers  as  the  settlements  ex- 
tended, and,  though  money  was  scarce,  means  were  devised  to  keep  the 
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schools  open  a  portion  of  tiie  year.  Wages  were  small,  at  times  as  low  as 
eight  dollars  a  month  for  men,  and  board  around,  while  the  ladies  taught 
for  less  in  the  summer. 

Within  my  own  recollection,  lady  teachers  received  one  dollar  oronedollar 
and  twenty-five  cents  for  five  and  a  half  or  six  days  teaching,  and  in  one 
instance,  as  late  as  1842  or  1845,  a  lady  taught  for  seventy-live  cents  a 
week,  while  gentlemen  received  ten  to  twelve  dollars  and  board,  for  a 
month's  service  of  twenty-four  daj's,  sometimes  twenty-six  days. 

The  feeling  was  very  prevalent  that  a  teacher  should  have  no  more  than 
an  uneducated  laborer,  and  the  impression  of  those  times  is  not  wholly 
eradicated;  and  the  common  teachers  obtain  a  price  so  small,  that  they 
must  have  other  aid  if  they  use  present  opportunities  for  their  own 
improvement. 

The  county  superintendent  has  made  constant  effort,  aided  by  a  por- 
tion of  the  directors  and  a  few  teachers,  to  elevate  the  teachers'  work  and 
influence;  also  to  secure  a  higher  grade  of  scholarship  in  those  who  teach, 
and  the  effort  has  not  failed. 

The  yearly  examination  of  teachers  is  a  great  help  in  this  department  of 
the  work,  and,  although  wages  arc  low,  and  the  "hard  times  "  press  upon 
teachers,  with  others,  we  have  many  who  are  doing  honorable  work  in  the 
schools. 

Several  schools  in  the  county  require  especial  notice. 

Before  the  State  took  a  definite  position  in  behalf  of  common  schools, 
under  the  law  that  made  provision  to  aid  public  classical  schools,  some 
assistance  was  granted  for  this  county,  and  the  first  receiving  such  aid  was 
"  The  Susquehanna  Academy,"  which  was  incorporated  by  act  of  Assem- 
bly, passed  March  19,  181G  ;  the  Legislature  also  granting  $2,000  towards 
the  erection  of  a  suitable  building  in  Montrose. 

The  first  trustees  were  William  Thomson,  Davis  Dimook,  Isaac  Post, 
Jabez  Hyde,  junior,  Jonah  Brewster,  Austin  Howell,  Isaac  Brownson,  Daniel 
Ross,  Wright  Chamberlin,  H.  Tiffany,  junior,  Robt.  H.  Rose,  David  Post, 
Charles  Fraser,  and  Putnam  Cation.     The  building  was  completed  in  1818. 

Among  the  teachers  remembered  are  the  following,  viz. :  ISIS — William 
Jessup,  "teacher  of  mathematics  and  the  learned  languages,"  Bela  Jones, 
and  J.  W.  Raynsford  a  part  of  the  year ;  1819 — Samuel  Barnard  ;  18'20 — 
Ralph  n.  Read,  Walker  Woodhousc  ;  1821-24— Albert  Bingham,  David 
Benedict,  P.  Wright;  1825-28— Eli  Meeker,  Sloane  Hamilton,  Franklin 
Lusk,  Benjamin  and  D.  Dimock,  junior;  1829-31 — Seth  T.  Rogers,  P.  Rich- 
ardson, S.  S.  Stcbbins,  Rufus  B.  Gregory;  1833-36— B.  S.  Bcntley ;  1837- 
42— L.  II.  Woodruff,  II.  S.  Fairchild,  .  .  Payne,  Reverend  8.  Man- 
ning; 1843-44— Z.  L.  Becbe,  Lafayette  G.  Dimock;  1845-47— Calvin  C. 
Ilalsey  ;  1848-9 — A.  J.  Bust.  Most  of  these  were  collegiate  graduates. 
During  this  time  a  number  of  lady  teachers  were  connected  with  the  school 
in  various  departments. 

A  new  academy  building,  50x()0  feet,  was  completed  in  1850,  at  a  cosst  of 
$4,200,  now  (1877)  occupied  by  the  graded  school. 
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In  the  new  academy  building,  as  principals,  we  find  the  names  of  Lem- 
ucl  II.  Walters,  A.  M.,  William  IT.  Jessup,  Reverend  Isaac  Gray,  Rufus  C. 
Crampton,  W^illiam  11.  Richmond,  John  L.  Mills,  and    .    .    .    Hartshorne. 

A  normal  school  was  established  in  the  fall  of  1857,  J.  F.  Stoddard, 
principal,  who  was  succeeded  by  11.  Broadhead,  B.  A.,  and  S.  S.  Hartwell, 
B.  A. 

The  building  was  leased  by  the  school  directors  of  the  borough,  and  in 
the  fall  of  1863,  under  F.  D.  Hunt,  as  principal,  became  a  graded  school. 
Misses  C  M.  Dixon,  Mary  M.  Ciiamberlin,  Jessie  Bissell,  A.  Perry,  and 
Mrs.  A.  M.  Richards  were  among  the  early  assistants. 

Principals  since  have  been  W.  W.  Watson.  A.  G.  Hammond,  E.  B.  Haw- 
ley,  J.  G.  Cope,  W.  C.  Tilden,  A.  H.  Berlin,  M.  Evans,  and  Charles  Roos, 
now  employed. 

This  school  has  been  of  great  advantage  to  the  educational  interests  of 
the  county,  and  especially  in  giving  a  better  preparation  for  the  work  of 
teaching  the  common  schools. 

Franklin  Academy  or  Harrord  University. 

In  1817,  Reverend  Lyman  Richardson  commenced  a  select  classical 
school  in  Harford,  with  good  success.  His  brother  Preston  had  charge  of 
it  some  ten  years  later. 

In  1830,  it  was  incorporated  as  Franklin  Academy,  of  which,  in  1837, 
Willard,  son  of  Reverend  L.  Richardson,  was  principal,  assisted  by  F. 
B.  Strceter,  Mrs.  L.  T.  Richardson,  Misses  Kingsley,  and  II.  A.  Tyler. 

The  institution  was  styled  a  university  in  after-time,  and  had  as  princi- 
pals, in  1840,  Nathan  Leigliton,  then  Reverend  L.  Richardson,  1848-55, 
Willard  Richardson,  1856,  his  father  again,  who  resigned  in  favor  of  Rev- 
erend Edward  Allen. 

This  school  had  done  a  good  normal  work,  and  about  the  time  the  Nor- 
mal school  was  commenced  at  Montrose,  the  work  was  permanently  sus- 
pended. 

Nearly  a  half  century  of  valuable  work  was  accomplished,  and  precious 
fruit  was  the  result. 

Many  of  the  graduates  became  prominent  in  the  business  and  the  educa- 
tion of  the  countr3\  Among  these  we  mention — see  "  History  of  Susque- 
hanna County" — Reverends  Moses  Tyler  and  Washington  Thatcher,  Rev- 
erend M.  S.  Tyler,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  of  Amherst  College  ;  Reverend  H.  W. 
Tyler,  formerly  of  Pittsfield  Institute,  Massachusetts;  Professor  John 
Wadsworth  Tyler,  a  graduate  of  Union  College,  and  former  principal  of 
Cazenovia  Seminary,  New  York,  who  died  in  1833  ;  Professor  E.  G.  Tyler, 
now  of  Canandaigua,  New  York  ;  John  Guernsey,  State  Senator  ;  John  G. 
Stiles,  Congressman  for  Lehigh  county;  F.  B.  Streeter,  deceased  1877, 
president  judge,  and  Paul  D.  Morrow,  law  judge,  of  this  judicial  dis- 
trict ;  Honorable  Luther  Kidder,  deceased  ;  Henry  W.  Williams,  president 
judge  of  fourth  judicial  district;  Stewart  Pierce,  State  Representative, 
and  historian  of  Luzerne  county  ;  Jesse  Barrett,  professor  of  mathematics 
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in  the  University  of  Missouri;  G.  A.  Grow,  former  Speaker  of  the  IIousc 
of  Representatives  United  States ;  C.  R.  Buckalew,  United  States  Sena- 
tor; and  Cyrus  C.  Carpenter,  Governor  of  Iowa. 

An  honorable  record,  surely,  to  which  might  be  added  many  who  have 
succeeded  well  as  teachers  and  citizens,  men  and  women  of  noble  worth. 

The  buildings  and  grounds  of  this  university  were  bought  by  Professor 
Charles  W.  Deans,  formerly  of  Bridge  water  township,  now  deceased,  and 
opened  as  a  State  school  for  soldiers'  orphans  November  T,  18G5.  Pro- 
fessor Deans  was  called,  in  March,  1868,  to  the  charge  of  a  similar  institu- 
tion in  Chester  county,  when  Henry  S.  Sweet,  a  native  of  Harford,  took 
charge  here,  and  3'et  remains. 

The  success  of  this  as  a  soldiers'  orphans'  school,  with  the  healthy  con- 
dition of  the  children,  has  given  character  to  this  noble  State  work  in  this 
portion  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Dundaff  Academy. 

An  academy  was  established  in  Dundaff  in  1833.  In  1839,  Honorable 
Almon  H.  Read,  a  member  of  the  Legislature,  aided  in  procuring  $2,000 
from  the  State  to  aid  this  academy.  The  building  erected  was  not  used 
as  an  academy  but  a  short  time.  It  is  the  school-building  for  the  borough 
at  the  present  time.  While  in  academic  form,  the  principals  were  B.  B. 
Smith,  Esquire,  formed}'  of  Franklin,  now  residing  in  Honcsdale,  Rev- 
erends E.  0.  Ward  and  E.  Allen,  and  Miss  Farrer. 

In  1 833,  John  Mann,  a  farmer  and  mill  owner,  opened  a  select  school, 
to  which  a  number  of  young  people  resorted.  The  school  was  suspended 
for  a  time,  that  suitable  buildings  might  be  crcctsd,  and  in  1839,  was  incor- 
porated as  Mannington  Academy,  which  did  good  service  in  educating  the 
young  for  several  3ears. 

St.  Joseph's  College,  a  school  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  was  opened 
near  Mannington  in  1852,  and  was  destroyed  by  fire  on  the  night  of  Janu- 
ary 1,  1864. 

Nearly  one  hundred  students  were  in  attendance,  four  regular  professors, 
four  priests,  and  other  assistants.  Valuable  libraries  were  lost,  but  no 
lives.     The  college  has  not  been  renewed. 

In  1839,  Samuel  A.  Newton  opened  a  select  school  in  his  house,  in 
Brooklyn  township,  four  miles  from  Montrose,  that  was  continued  for 
several  years,  and  known  as  Newtonville  seminary. 

L.  H.  Woodruff  built  a  house  near  Dimock  Corners  for  an  academy,  in 
which  schools  were  taught  for  a  number  of  3'ears  with  varied  success.  A 
company  of  citizens  built  another  building  for  a  similar  work  near  the  same 
place  some  years  after  the  first  was  erected,  in  which  select  or  academic 
schools  were  open  a  portion  of  the  time,  until  by  an  arrangement  with  the 
school  directors  it  passed  into  their  hands,  and  is  now  used  for  common 
school  work. 

Thus  far  I  have  endeavored  to  present  in  outline  an  account  of  the 
early  educational  work  in  Susquehanna  countj',  and  now  turn  to  the  exist- 
ing schools  to  trace  more  fully  the  results. 
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The  common  school  interest  had  not  flagged  while  select  and  academic 
schools  were  being  established  and  doing  their  work. 

Throughout  the  countj'-,  in  the  various  neighborhoods,  schools  were  in 
progress  a  portion  of  the  year;  maintained  by  such  means  as  the  law  pro- 
vided, by  voluntary  subscription  and  otherwise ;  but  frequently  were  the 
terms  prolonged  when  money  was  raised  by  tax  by  a  rate  bill  made  out 
by  the  teacher  or  committee  on  the  attendance,  for  the  amount  above  the 
public  fund. 

School-houses  were  many  of  them  poor,  furniture  poorer,  no  apparatus, 
and  often  the  children  came  the  distance  of  two  and  even  at  times  four 
miles. 

While  much  good  was  done,  and  the  foundation  laid  for  many  earnest 
and  intelligent  workers  to  build  upon,  yet  in  many  instances,  the  teachers 
were  poorly  qualified  for  the  work  of  instruction. 

Books  were  scarce,  and  class-work  rarely  attempted.  Much  stress  was 
laid  upon  authority,  and  the  rod  was  freely  used,  but  outbreaks  and  riot- 
ing were  far  more  frequent  than  at  the  present  time. 

The  early  common  school  laws  had  warm  supporters  in  this  county.  I 
quote  from  Miss  Blackman's  history:  "In  January,  1830,  Honorable  A.  H. 
Ilcad,oflercd  in  the  House  of  Representatives  three  memorials  from  Susque- 
hanna count}',  praying  for  a  general  system  of  education.  An  act  to  estab- 
lish a  general  sj'stem  of  education,  by  common  schools,  was  approved  by 
Governor  Wolf,  April  1, 1834,  to  which  an  act  supplementary  was  passed  a 
fortnight  after.  Both  these  were  still  far  from  being  satisfactoiy  to  the 
public. 

"  In  February,  1835,  Mr.  Read  reported  a  bill,  changing  the  features  and 
simplifj-ing  the  details  of  the  school  laws  of  the  previous  session,  which 
was  thought  to  remove  all  fair  objections  to  a  system  of  general  education. 
"  Jul}^,  1836,  the  act  relative  to  common  schools  was  published  in  the 
Susquehanna  Register^  and  received  some  adverse  comments,  some  persons 
asserting  that  the  majority  of  the  people  had  no  right  to  levy  a  tax  upon 
the  whole  people  for  the  purpose  of  universal  education. 

"The  common  school  convention,  early  in  1839,  recommended  uniform 
school  books  to  be  adopted  the  coming  fall,  and  this  was  a  new  bone  of 
contention.  Honorable  William  Jessup  exerted  himself  to  show  the  pro- 
priety of  the  measure,  and  with  success.  Susquehanna  county  was,  it  is 
believed,  the  yirs^  to  accept  the  entire  provisions  of  the  school  law." 

The  schools,  as  before  stated,  continued  to  increase  in  numbers ;  also,  in 
efficiency. 

But  not  until  the  acceptance  of  the  present  school  law,  and  the  election 
of  county  superintendent,  was  there  any  very  marked  change. 

The  directors  elected  the  first  superintendent,  Williard  Richardson,  June 
5, 1854,  and  fixed  his  salarj-  at  $350.  It  was  supposed  that  his  duties  would 
require  but  a  part  of  his  time,  and  there  was  considerable  opposition  to  the 
office. 
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Superintendents  have  been  elected  since  that  time  as  follows :  B.  F. 
Tewksburg,  A.  N.  Bullard,  E.  A.  Weston,  W.  W.  Watson,  Alfred  W.  Lar- 
rabcc,  (one  year  by  appointment),  and  W.  C.  Tilden,  since  1869. 

Salary  at  present,  $1,200. 

The  number  of  schools  reported  in  1800,  was  25Y,  now  300  ;  distributed 
betwen  27  townships,  9  boroughs,  and  4  independent  districts. 

Nearly  all  the  school-houses  have  been  re-built,  the  new  ones  made 
comfortable,  while  patent  seats  arc  found  in  some. 

There  is  a  great  lack  in  apparatus,  dictionaries,  to  say  nothing  of  libra- 
ries, but  additions  are  frequently  made. 

TIic  practice  of  having  summer  and  winter  sessions  of  school,  instead 
of  a  continuous  term,  is  continued  in  most  districts,  excepting  the  graded 
schools,  causing  a  large  number  to  appear  on  our  list  as  teachers,  as  few 
young  men  teach  in  the  summer. 

Between  these  sessions,  a  number  of  select  schools  scattered  through 
the  county,  are  held,  and  a  number  of  teachers,  and  the  older  class  of  stu- 
dents study  through  the  fall. 

Graded  Schools. 

The  graded  school,  of  Montrose,  of  six  departments,  has  already  been 
referred  to  in  connection  with  Susquehanna  Academy. 

About  twelve  years  ago,  a  graded  school  was  organized  at  Great  Bend, 
with  Alferd  W.  Larrabee,  as  principal,  which  has  been  continued  ;  now, 
under  E.  K.  Richardson,  as  principal,  with  three  lady  assistants,  is  a  very 
successful  school. 

On  the  1st  of  June,  18G9,  a  graded  school  was  opened,  in  a  good  build- 
ing, at  Susquehanna  Depot,  M.  L.  Hawley,  principal,  with  four  assistants, 
which  has  continued  with  growth,  and  increasing  prosperity.  At  present, 
Charles  T.  Thorpe,  is  principal,  with  seven  ladies  in  the  several  depart- 
ments. 

The  school  at  New  Milford  has  had  three  departments  in  years  past,  not 
thorouglily  graded,  but  under  the  principalship  of  C.  M.  Ferry,  is  reach- 
ing a  better  position. 

Harford  maintains  a  district  graded  school,  in  the  village,  with  three 
teachers.  To  the  higher  departments,  students  from  any  portion  of  the 
township,  have  access,  tuition  free. 

This  school  has  been  of  great  benefit  to  the  township,  and  also  to  the 
surrounding  districts,  as  frequently  students  have  came  here  for  advanced 
instruction. 

Schools  of  this  kind  would  have  been  established  in  other  districts,  but 
for  the  sectional  jealousy,  and  a  want  of  acquaintance  with  the  benefits 
derived  by  grading  schools. 

In  1874,  the  village  of  Lanesboro'  was  set  off  as  an  independent  school 
district,  and,  in  1875,  after  erecting  a  neat  and  commodious  building,  the 
directors  opened  a  graded  school,  with  three  departments,  one  male  and 
two  female  teachers.     Charles  E.  Harris  is  principal,  and   the  schools  are 
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in  a  flourishing  condition,  doing  a  much  better  work  than  could  bo  done  in 
the  two  ungraded  scliools  and  poor  houses  of  former  3'cars. 

Schools,  in  which  the  large  scholars  are  in  one  room  and  the  small  ones 
in  another,  have  been  taught  in  Great  Bend  Village  borough,  at  Upson- 
ville,  in  Franklin,  at  Ilopbottom,  in  Lathrop.  These  should  be  thoroughly 
graded,  and  in  several  other  places  such  schools  are  needed. 


By  reason  of  a  call  or  invitation  issued,  several  teachers  met  in  the  court- 
house, Montrose,  December  31,  1853,  and,  after  consultation,  organized 
"The  Susquehanna  Count}^  Teachers'  Association,"  with  S.  T.  Scott,  presi- 
dent ;  Joseph  Jameson,  vice  president ;  and  B.  F.  Tewksbury,  secretary. 
This  association  held  several  meetings  during  the  winter  and  spring.  Wil- 
lard  Eichardson,  elected  first  county  superintendent  in  1854,  worked  in 
connection  with  the  association,  and  an  institute  was  held  at  Harford  Uni- 
versity for  one  week,  commencing  Monday'',  November  12, 1855,  Doctor  S.  A. 
Richardson,  of  New  Hampshire,  and  J.  F.  Stoddard,  instructors. 

B.  F.  Tewksbury  took  the  direction  of  the  educational  meetings  during 
his  superintendency ;  but,  upon  the  election  of  A.  N.  Bullard  to  the  office, 
the  association  was  revived,  and  several  meetings  were  held. 

These  awakened  an  interest  that  aided  to  prepare  the  waj^  for  future  suc- 
cess. Since  this  time  the  institute  work  has  been  conducted  and  mainly 
arranged  by  the  county  superintendent,  and  the  teachers'  association  dis- 
continued. The  annual  institute  has  become  a  source  of  great  good  to  the 
teachers,  and  also  an  efficient  means  of  interest  on  the  part  of  mau}^  oth- 
ci's ;  and  these  have  been  supplemented  with  local  institutes,  of  one  or  two 
daA'^s  continuance,  at  different  points. 

The  institute  instructors  who  have  been  of  especial  aid  in  the  last  few 
years  are,  Professors  F.  A.  Allen,  Charles  H.  Vcrrill,  W.  W.  Woodruff, 
P»,obert  Curry,  A.  N.  Raub,  J.  H.  Harris,  Mrs.  M.  E.  Weston,  and  Maria 
L.  Sanford,  of  Swarthmorc  College,  who  came  to  us  a  stranger,  but  has 
won  for  herself  golden  opinions  from  teachers,  directors,  and  the  people 
who  were  privileged  with  hearing  her  as  an  instructor  or  lecturer. 

Our  work  is  full  of  encouragement,  amid  the  care  and  toil.  Directors 
understand  and  care  better  for  the  schools  ;  many  more  teachers,  in  pro- 
portion, are  earnest  and  careful  in  their  work ;  the  people  are  more  inter- 
ested in  having  good  schools  ;  greater  harmony  exists  among  all  classes, 
and  a  more  thoroughly  cultured  people  guide  and  influence  in  the  affairs 
of  the  county. 
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TIOGA  COUNTY.— Sarah  I.  Lewis. 

Before  commencing  my  history  of  the  schools,  allow  me  to  express  my 
thanks  to  the  people  who  have  so  kindly  aided  me  in  the  work. 

That  it  is  full  of  errors,  I  more  than  half  suspect ;  but,  for  the  items  re- 
lating to  all  the  early  schools,  I  have  been  compelled  to  rely  on  the  memory 
of  the  early  settlers,  and  their  number  has  diminished  until  but  few  re- 
main. I  ask  my  readers  to  pass  lightly  over  the  faults,  remembering  the 
difficulties  in  the  way. 

In  1T8T  a  man,  named  Samuel  Baker,  came  into  the  county,  and  settled 
on  a  point  of  land  between  the  Cowanesque  and  Tioga  rivers.  Baker  was 
soon  joined  by  a  man,  named  Stone,  who  had  fled  into  the  wilderness  from 
Massachusetts,  to  escape  punishment  for  participating  in  Shay's  rebellion. 
The  next  settler  was  Jesse  Locoy,  who  built  a  bark  cabin  on  the  present 
site  of  Tioga  village.  Others  followed,  and  settled  up  Pine  creek  and  on 
the  Cowanesque  river. 

In  IT 95,  Lycoming  county  was  taken  from  Northumberland  county. 
There  were  at  that  time  ten  log  cabins  within  the  present  boundaries  of 
Tioga  county.  From  this  time  settlements  were  rapidly  made,  and  in  1804 
this  county  was  taken  from  Lycoming  and  named  Tioga,  from  the  river 
Tioga,  a  name  given  it  by  the  Indians,  and  said  to  signify  "  head  waters" 
or  "  upper  waters."     It  composed  at  first  two  townships,  Tioga  and  Delmar. 

The  facilities  for  educating  the  children  of  the  early  settlers  were  verv 
limited,  but  the  people  came  from  homes  where  education  was  deemed  of 
great  importance,  and  they  began  immediately  to  seek  some  means  to  sup- 
ply the  need  of  schools. 

For  some  time  the  work  was  carried  on  in  the  home  circle,  but  as  soon 
as  enough  had  settled  in  any  section,  schools  were  opened. 

In  1806,  a  school  was  opened  in  what  is  nowDeerfield  township,  in  a  lo<y 
dwelling.  Among  the  first  teachers  were  Betsey  Borden.  John  Knox,  and 
Abagail  Goodspeed.  The  first  school-house  was  built  of  logs.  The  spaces 
between  the  logs  were  filled  with  blocks  of  wood  and  mortar.  A  chimney- 
was  built  at  one  end,  with  a  huge  fire-place.  Pins  were  driven  into  the 
logs,  and  boards  placed  thereon  to  serve  as  desks.  Benches  were  made, 
sometimes  of  slabs  and  sometimes  of  boards,  with  legs  driven  into  auger 
holes  at  each  end.  Apparatus  of  any  kind  was  unknown,  except  that  fur- 
nished by  the  beech  and  hickory  trees,  which  grew  around  the  early  school- 
houses,  and,  as  the  ability  to  lay  on  the  rod  scientifically  was  one  of  the 
first  requirements,  but  little  time  was  left  for  the  use  of  any  other  appa- 
ratus. This  description  will  serve  as  an  example  of  the  school-houses 
which  were  built  for  several  years  following.  In  1815,  the  township  was 
divided  into  three  districts.  Each  district  built  its  own  school-house. 
These  schools  were  managed  by  three  trustees  in  each  sub-district.  The 
34  School  Report. 
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poor  were  given  their  tuition,  the  amount  of  the  teachers'  wages  being 
raised  by  subscription.  From  these  schools  were  sent  teachers  for  the  sur- 
rounding district"*,  as  the}'  needed  them. 

In  180T,  there  were  six  families  in  what  is  now  Sullivan  township,  and, 
feeling  the  need  of  schools,  the  men  turned  out,  cut  logs,  rolled  up  the 
bod}'  of  a  school-house,  cut  poles  for  rafters,  made  shingles  for  their  roof, 
built  their  stone  chimney,  made  their  rude  furniture,  and  their  first  school- 
house  stood  completed,  on  Baker  Hill.  Lorena  Doud  was  duly  installed 
as  teacher  of  the  first  school  within  the  limits  of  Sullivan  township. 
Among  the  first  teachers  were  Doctor  Alexander,  Gardner  Seaman,  and 
Alvin  Thomas,  From  ten  to  twelve  dollars  was  considered  foir  wages  for 
men  ;  women  received  much  less. 

The  first  frame  school-house  in  Sullivan  was  built  in  Graj-'s  Valley  in 
181.5.  About  this  time  a  school  was  started  in  Mainesburg,  which  was 
then  a  part  of  Sullivan.  Family  schools  were  kept  in  some  parts  of  the 
township. 

Rutland  was  settled  not  far  from  this  time,  and  worked  after  the  same 
general  plan. 

Shippen  was  settled  at  about  the  same  time  that  these  townships  were, 
and  built  a  log-house  near  the  mouth  of  Marsh  creek  some  time  before  1813. 

In  1812  or  1813,  the  first  house  was  built,  near  whit  was  called  Furnian- 
town,  in  what  is  now  Gaines  township,  but  not  much  progress  was  made 
for  a  number  of  years. 

In  1808-9,  Dennis  Hawes  taught  in  a  log-house,  about  three  fourths 
of  a  mile  below  the  village  of  Tioga,  on  the  east  side  of  the  river.  In 
1812,  another  school  was  established  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  about 
one  half  mile  below  the  village. 

Still  another  was  established  at  Mitchell's  creek,  in  1817.  These  schools 
were  the  only  ones  until  after  1834.  Among  the  early  teachers  were,  Mary 
Landis,  Nancy  Ottason,  and  William  Bodle. 

In  1811,  Dennis  Hawes  started  another  school  in  the  township  of  Law- 
rence;  but  no  house  was  built  for  school  purposes  until  about  181fi.  It 
was  then  built  near  Somer's  Lane,  on  land  now  owned  by  Joseph  Guile, 
and  was  built  by  subscription.  It  was  thought  to  be  as  good  as  the  ordi- 
nary dwellings  of  the  period.  A  man  by  the  name  of  Niles,  taught  the 
first  school  in  this  house.  No  other  school-house  was  built  until  about 
1825,  when  Charles  Blanchard,  Ilufus  Baldwin,  Ephriam  Thomas,  and  Lj^- 
man  Pritchard,  built  one  up  the  Cowanesque,  on  land  now  owned  by  Wil- 
liam Thomas.     Tiiis  was  uSed  for  schools  until  1834. 

For  some  years,  the  people  of  what  is  now  Lawrenceville,  helped  sustain 

a  school  in  Lindlov,  Steuben  county.  New  York  ;  but  in  1820.  a  school  was 

started  by  Samuel  McDougal,  but  before  the  year  ended,  a  tax  was  raised 

build  a  house,  which  had  been  completed   but  a  few  weeks,  when   it 

ned  down,  and  the  children  were  again  sent  to  Lindlc}'. 

bout  1825,  Johnson  Butts  came  to  the  village,  purchased  an  old  build- 
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ing,  fitted  it  up,  and  started  another  scliool,  which  contiinied  to  be  the 
principal  one  until  1S34. 

The  first  school  in  ('harleston  Avas  tau<2;ht  by  a  Mr.  Gillis,  in  1813,  near 
Dartt  Settlement;  others  followed,  and  the  work  of  building  school-houses 
and  establishing  schools  was  carried  rapidly  forward. 

Until  1857,  Elkland  comprised  what  is  now  ElUland,  Nelson,  and  Osceola. 
From  about  1814  to  1827,  what  is  now  Elkl.'ind  used  any  house  that  could 
be  secured  for  school  purposes.  About  1827,  a  one-story  frame  school- 
house  was  built,  which  is  still  standing,  and  in  use  as  a  dwelling-house. 

Among  the  first  teachers,  were  Henry  Warner,  and  Miss  Mary  Ryon. 
In  1822,  Harriet  Wright  taught  the  first  school  in  what  is  now  Nelson 
township.  This  school  numbered  about  ten  pupils.  In  1830,  Chester 
Gideons  taught  in  the  village  of  Nelson,  but  no  school-house  was  built 
until  1834.  The  same  teacher  taught  one  of  the  schools  in  Nelson  inde- 
pendent district. 

In  1813,  Lois  Bowen  taught  in  a  small  building  Avitliin  the  limits  of  the 
present  borough  of  Westfield  ;  and  about  1818,  a  school-house  was  built  a 
few  rods  above  the  Cowanesque  bridge,  in  the  upper  end  of  the  village. 
Not  far  from  this  time,  another  was  built  about  a  mile  down  the  river. 
These  were  the  only  ones  in  tiie  township  until  1834. 

A  short  time  previous  to  1820,  a  sm:ill  sehool-Iionse  was  built  near 
where  tlie  Tioga  railroad  now  runs,  witliin  the  limits  of  the  present  A'illa«fe 
of  Mansfield.  A  gentleman  speaking  of  this  scliool  and  its  pupils,  says  ; 
"Among  them,  was  a  little  sunburnt  boy,  Avho  has  grown  and  dcA^doped, 
and  aimed  higher  and  higher,  until  he  stands  among  the  foremost  edu- 
cators of  this  State  and  in  other  States.  We  know  him  as  Professor  F. 
A.  Allen,  principal  of  the  Fifth  District  State  Normal  and  Soldiers'  Or- 
phan School." 

BetAveen  1820  and  1830,  four  houses  for  school  purposes  were  built  in 
Richmond  township,  which,  at  that  time,  included  Mansfield.  In  J 818  or 
1810,  a  house  was  built  in  Delmar,  and  a  school  taught  by  a  man  from  one 
of  the  southern  counties,  named  Beadle  Skull,  Avho  was  remarkable 
chiefl}'  for  his  peculiar  manner  of  pronouncing  certain  English  w'ords. 

Between  1819  and  1832,  five  houses  were  built.  Israel  Stone,  at  present 
a  director  in  Delmar,  taught  during  the  winter  for  ten  vears,  after  moving 
into  the  county,  receiving  liis  pny  in  lumber,  labor,  grain,  and  a  A'cry  little 
money.  Robert  Campbell,  Lyman  Wallbridge,  and  E.  P.  Dean,  Avere 
among  the  early  teachers. 

In  181;i,  a  school  was  established  in  Covington,  and  in  ISKi,  a  house 
was  built  on  the  east  side  of  the  Tioga  rjver.  This  was  a  one-story  build- 
ing, 20x24  feet  on  the  ground,  and  served  for  school  purposes  many  years. 

AVellsboro  Avas  made  the  county  seat  in  1806,  but  did  not  boast  a  school 
until  about  181().  At  this  time,  any  building  that  could  be  procured,  was 
used  for  school  ])urposes.  The  ohl  (Quaker  '' meeting-house  "  was  used 
for  summer  schools  for  some  time  ;  and  after  the  academy  Avas  built  that 
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was  used  for  schools  of  all  kinds.  Among  the  early  teachers,  were  Chann- 
cey  Alford,  Lydia  Cole,  and  Benjamin  B.  Smith.  The  last  named  gentle- 
man used  his  own  house  for  school  purposes. 

The  first  school  in  Brookfield  was  about  1820.  The  house  was  after  the 
Decrfield  pattern ;  and  a  favorite  pastime  with  the  boys,  when  the  "teacher's 
back  was  turned,"  was  to  walk  the  great  back-log,  brought  in  to  keep  fire 
in  the  great  stone  fire-place. 

From  1820  to  1831,  about  all  the  teaching  was  done  by  Luman  Seely, 
Reverend  Samuel  Conant,  and  a  Mr.  Bushnell.  About  this  time,  William 
B.  Price,  taught  a  very  successful  subscription  school. 

Libert}^,  Union,  and  Morris,  started  their  schools  at  about  the  same  time. 
Jacob  Bonner  taught  in  Liberty  in  1824.  The  old  hewed  log  "meeting- 
house," was  so  built  that  one  end  could  be  used  for  schools,  and  the  other 
for  "  meetings."     This  house  was  used  until  the  law  of  1834. 

In  1826,  Beadle,  or  Biddle  Skull,  taught  the  first  school  in  Morris.  In 
1831,  the  first  school-house  was  built,  and  Miss  Nanc}'  Clark  installed  as 
teacher.  James  Lewis  followed,  and  taught  two  months,  for  ten  dollars  a 
month,  and  boarded  around. 

About  1826,  a  school  was  started  near  Chatham  valley,  others  followed 
as  they  were  needed. 

In  1828,  there  were  but  four  settlers  in  what  is  now  Farmington.  In 
1838,  the  first  school  was  established,  and  six  families  sent  their  children 
to  this.  Clymer  had  no  school  until  about  1826,  when  a  school-house  was 
built  in  Mixtown,  near  Beach's  Corners. 

These  schools,  together  with  all  others  established  prior  to  the  enact- 
ment of  the  school  law  of  1834,  were  carried  on  after  the  same  general 
plan.  There  was  no  standard  of  qualification.  The  ability  to  read,  write, 
cipher,  and  use  the  rod,  was  considered  all  that  was  necessary.  One 
writer,  speaking  of  a  prominent  teacher,  says:  "  lie  whipped  enough  every 
day  to  thrasli  ten  bushels  of  buckwheat."  The  books  most  used,  were 
DaboU's  Arithmetic,  Webster's  Speller,  American  Manual  Reader,  and 
Cobb's  Speller.  When  none  of  these  were  at  hand,  a  Testament  or  hymn 
book  was  used  as  a  text-book.  Wages  were  very  low,  males  received  from 
two  to  three  dollars  per  week,  and  were  expected  to  prepare  the  wood 
used  in  the  school-room.  Females  received  from  fifty  cents  to  one  dollar 
per  week. 

All  boarded  around,  and  as  some  of  the  pupils  came  two  or  three  miles, 
this  was  no  small  pari,  of  the  work,  especially  in  winter. 

The  law  of  1834  was  generally  approved  by  those  having  children  to 
educate,  others  thought  it  unfair  to  require  them  to  bear  taxation  to  edu- 
cate the  children  of  others.  We  copy  the  following  from  the  Phoenix,  a 
pai^er  published  in  Wellsboro',  November  4,  1834. 

A  conA'cntion  was  held  in  court-house,  in  Wellsboro',  and  organized  by 
choice  of  Chauncy  Alford,  president;  Josiah  Emery,  secretary. 

Commissioners — Amariah  Hammond,  Chauncy  Alford,  George  Knox. 
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Delegates — Brookfield,  Jonathan  Bonney ;  Chatham,  Heniy  Eaton ; 
Charleston,  Cyrus  Dartt;  Covington  township,  Avery  Gillett;  Covington 
borough,  John  Gray ;  Deerfiekl,  James  Knox ;  Farmington,  Jonathan 
Sorber;  Jackson,  Xorman  Wells;  Lawrence,  Ruful  Baldwin;  Liberty, 
John  Levegood ;  Mansfield,  William  B.  Mann ;  Middlebury,  Israel  P. 
Kinnej-;  Morris,  Charles  Duffy  ;  Rutlaud,  Peter  Backer  ;  Shippen,  George 
Huyler;  Sullivan,  David  Hazzard ;  Tioga,  Joseph  W.  Guernsey ;  Union, 
Charles  0.  Spencer;  Westfield,  Samuel  Baker;  Wellsboro',  Josiah  Emery. 

Delmar  and  Elkland,  were  the  only  districts  not  represented  in  the  con- 
vention. 

It  appeared  that  the  requisite  number  of  commissioners  and  delegates 
were  present  to  authorize  the  proceeding  to  business.  Adjourned  to 
meet  in  the  morning. 

November  5,  1834 — Committee  met  in  court-house,  as  per  adjournment. 

On  the  question.  Shall  a  tax  be  levied  for  the  expenditure  of  each  dis- 
trict, in  support  of  common  schools  ?  it  was  decided  in  the  aflfirmative — 
Yeas,  23  ;  nays,  0. 

On  the  question,  What  amount  of  tax  shall  be  raised  for  the  support  of 
common  schools, for  the  ensuing  year?  the  convention  decided  on  the  sum 
of  $3,000, by  the  following  vote:  For  three  thousand,  16;  for  various  other 
sums,  7. 

The  following  resolutions  were  also  carried : 

Resolved^  That  the  meetings  of  the  board  of  each  district  provided  for 
in  the  seventh  section  of  the  school  act  be  held  in  the  usual  place  for 
holding  township  or  borougli  elections,  on  Saturday,  the  15th  day  of  No- 
vember next,  at  one  o'clock,  p.  m.,  and  that  the  delegate  from  each  town- 
ship give  notice  of  said  meeting  by  as  many  written  advertisements  as  may 
be  necessary  to  give  general  information  of  the  time  and  place  of  meeting. 

Resolved,  That  the  substance  of  the  proceedings  of  this  convention, 
signed  by  the  president  and  secretary,  be  published  in  both  papers  of  the 
county. 

Adjourned  sine  die. 

CHAUNCY  ALFORD,  President. 

JosiAH  Emery,  Secretary. 

Nineteen  districts  elected  two  directors  each,  according  to  law,  in  1835. 
Covington,  Morris,  and  Union  elected  in  1836.  Liberty,  in  1840.  From 
these  facts,  we  conclude  that  the  law  was  favorably  received  by  the  major- 
ity. Delmar  and  Elkland  organized  school-boards,  but  for  some  reason 
they  were  not  represented  in  the  convention. 

Bloss  township  has,  at  present,  three  school-houses  and  five  schools. 
Two  of  the  houses  have  room  for  two  departments.  These  are  in  Arnot, 
a  mining  town,  on  the  Elmira  and  State  Line  railroad.  The  last  house 
built  in  Arnot  was  in  1872.  Two  houses  have  been  built  in  the  Maple  Ilill 
district,  the  last  in  1876.  R.  E.  Ilowland  has  been  for  a  number  of  years 
a  teacher  in  one  of  these  schools,  and  S.  A.  Gaskill  in  the  other. 
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Blossburg  was  taken  from  Bloss  tounship,  in  ISTl.  Previous  to  this,  it 
had  a  two-story  frame-house,  which  had  been  in  use  for  many  years.  In 
1872,  a  small  house  was  built  in  the  upper  end  of  the  village.  After  the 
grading  of  this  school,  this  was  used  for  the  children  of  that  part  of  the 
town  who  were  in  the  three  lower  grades.  In  1874,  a  fine,  large  two-story 
brick-house,  with  a  basement,  was  built  on  a  hill  overlooking  the  town. 
This  house  is  well  finished  and  furnished,  having  four  school-rooms  below, 
and  one  large  one,  with  recitation-rooms  above.  The  basement  is  used  as 
a  play-room  in  winter,  being  well  warmed  Ity  the  furnaces,  which  heat  the 
other  parts  of  the  house. 

An  organ  and  a  limited  supply  of  a))paratus  has  been  furnished  for  the 
use  of  the  school.  The  cost  of  this  building  was  about  $10,000.  The 
course  of  study  prepares  the  pupils  for  the  senior  year  of  the  elementary 
course  at  the  normal  school.  Latin,  German,  and  French  are  also  taught. 
Professor  F.  M.  Smith,  a  graduate  of  the  scientific  class  of  the  Mansfield 
State  Normal  Soihool,  was  principal  two  years,  and  J.  A.  Newman,  a  grad- 
uate of  Cornell,  for  the  year  ending  June,  1877.  Miss  Kate  Quiglcy  has 
been  assistant  principal  for  the  whole  time.  The  liabilities  of  the  district 
are  now  about  §0,500. 

Brookfield  built  three  new  houses  immediately  after  the  law  of  1834,  and 
by  18G0,  three  more.  Some  of  these  were  built  of  logs,  but  the  last  log- 
house  has  disappeared,  and  in  every  district  a  new  frame  one  has  been  built 
since  18G0.  There  is  now  but  one  house  in  the  district  unfit  for  use,  out 
of  the  eight  in  use. 

Clymer  has  been  rather  slow  in  getting  her  schools  well  organized.  Sa- 
binsville  had  no  school-house  until  1 838,  when  the  woods  were  cleared  away 
and  a  small  frame-house  built.  When  this  was  worn  out,  a  larger  one  was 
built.  This  was  much  more  comfortable  than  the  first.  It  has  been  in  use 
about  eighteen  years  and  should  be  replaced  with  a  building  for  a  graded 
school. 

In  1840,  a  house  of  logs  was  built,  a  short  distance  above  Sabinsville. 
This  house  was  only  sixteen  by  eighteen  feet  on  the  ground,  but  was  used 
for  all  the  public  meetings  of  the  neighborhood.  There  are  now  no  houses 
unfit  for  use  out  of  the  nine  in  the  district. 

In  1839,  James  Putnam,  Esquire,  built  a  two-story  frame  school-house 
in  Covington  borough,  near  the  old  house  built  in  1830.  This  house  was 
arranged  for  two  schools,  and  was  called  a  seminary. 

In  1838,  Reverend  J.  Doane,  taught  in  his  own  house  for  a  few  who 
wished  to  become  teachers. 

In  18G1,  it  was  said  of  Covington,  "not  a  school-house  fit  for  use."  In 
1868,  "  Covington  has  the  '  banner  '  school-house  in  the  county."  This 
house  is  one-storj'  high,  having  two  well  furnished  school-rooms,  which, 
at  the  present  need  new  apparatus.  For  the  last  two  j'-ears  there  has  been 
eight  months'  school  each  year.  Male  teachers  receive  $36,  and  female 
teachers  $22  50  per  month.     School  property  is  valued  at  $3,000. 
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Covington  township  l)uilt  ijipidly  after  1834,  and  after  that  their  houses 
were  allowed  to  run  down,  until  about  eight  years  ago,  when  they  began 
to  build  one  neat  substantial  school-house  each  year,  until  at  this  time, 
only  two  or  three  of  the  old  houses  remain.  They  now  have  a  balance  of 
about  $500  in  the  treasury,  and  pay  teachers  from  liftt-cn  to  thirty  dollars 
per  month. 

Chatham  was  classed  by  our  first  superintendents  with  Covinglon.  "•  In 
1861,  not  a  school-house  in  the  township  fit  for  use."  Three  new  houses 
were  built  in  1803,  several  more  have  been  built  since  that  time.  In 
1860,  female  teachers  received  seven  dollars  per  month,  and  in  1877  female 
teachers  re(!eived  eight  dollars  i)er  month  and  boarded  around.  "The 
world  moves."    Chatham  is  worthy  of  better  things. 

Charleston  is  now  among  the  first  in  point  of  energy.  The  old  houses, 
built  soon  after  1834,  have  been  replaced  with  new  ones.  Some  new  sub- 
districts  have  been  made.  In  some  districts  these  houses  have  been  fur- 
nished with  patent  furniture.  Apparatus  is  still  lackjng  in  most  of  the 
eighteen  houses,  and  wages  are  still  very  low,  the  average  for  males  being 
$19  43,  and  for  females,  $13  92.  Resources  in  excess  of  liabilities,  $1,056  50. 
Boarding  around  still  the  fashion. 

Delmar  has  steadily  improved  since  1834,  and  now  has  twenty-one  school- 
houses.  A  director,  writing  of  school  matters,  says,  "  many  of  our  houses 
still  stand  in  the  highway,  and  are  not  well  arranged  within."  Average 
salary  for  male  teachers,  $19  50,  and  for  females,  $18  04.  Three  and  a  half 
mills  are  levied  for  school  purposes,  and  there  is  a  balance  of  $1,022  88  in 
the  treasury.  Stony  Fork  has  room  for  a  school  of  two  departments  and 
should  have  it  a  part  of  the  year  at  least. 

In  1834,  Deerfield  had  three  schools  ;  it  now  has  seven,  and  although 
houses  have  increased  in  quantity,  the  quality  is  not  yet  of  the  best.  One 
log-house  was  retained  until  1855.  It  has  one  neat  little  house,  suitable 
for  the  small  school  for  which  it  is  used.  But,  in  some  localities,  the  con- 
trast between  the  school-house  and  the  farmer's  barns  is  not  at  all  pleasant. 
No  building  tax  and  four  mills  school  tax.  Yet  I  know  there  are  people 
in  the  town  willing  to  sacrifice  almost  anything  for  the  sake  of  educating 
their  children,  and  we  hope  for  a  brighter  day  and  brighter  school-liouse. 

Duncan  was  organized  in  1873.  It  has  one  school-house  and  three 
schools. 

Two  schools  in  Antrim,  are  kept  in  houses  belonging  to  the  Fall  Brook 
Coal  Company.  Three  teachers  are  at  present  employed  in  Antrim,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  T.  P.  Whiting  and  John  F.  Sullivan;  there  is  also  a  night  school, 
taught  by  T.  P.  Whiting.  These  schools  are  in  good  condition,  but  the 
district  is  still  heavily  in  debt. 

Elk  built  its  first  school-houses  in  1858;  two  were  built  during  tins  year. 
and  the  first  schools  taught  by  Mary  A.  Watrons  and  Amra  Strait.  In 
180(;,  the  Cedar  Bun  house  was  built,  and  Phopbe  Wetmore  taught  the  first 
school.  In  1871,  the  Big  Spring  house  was  built,  and  Florence  Noice  in- 
stalled as  teacher.     These  houses  are  furnished  with  a  greater  amount  of 
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apparatus  than  any  others  of  similar  grade  in  the  county.  Boarding  around 
is  unknown. 

Elkhiml  built  hersecond  school-house  in  1855, a  two-story  frame  house,  for 
two  departments.  In  1876,  Joel  Parkhurst,  a  resident  of  the  place,  pro- 
posed to  give  the  district  a  now  brick  house,  costing  $4,000,  if  the  peo- 
ple would  raise  a  fund  of  $1,500,  to  be  placed  at  interest,  and  the  interest 
used  to  kee|)  the  house  in  order  and  purchase  apparatus.  The  money  was 
raised  aud  placed  under  the  control  of  John  Parkhurst,  C.  L.  Pattison,  and 
J.  G.  Hammond.  The  house  was  built  b}'^  Joel  Parkhurst,  and  is  said  to 
be  a  very  good  house  for  the  money  invested.  It  is  by  far  the  best  one  in 
the  Cowanesque  valley,  and  ranks  third  in  the  county.  It  is  a  two-story 
building,  having  two  large  school-rooms,  one  recitation-room  and  cloak- 
rooms;  it  is  furnished  with  fine  patent  desks,  and  it  is  really  an  ornament 
to  the  town,  and,  indeed,  to  the  county.  Professor  C.  C.  Ward  is  at  present 
the  principal  of  the  school,  which  (December,  1876,)  numbered  ninet}^- 
three  pupils.  In  1875  (he  estimated  value  of  school  property  in  Elkland 
was  $400,  and  in  1877  it  is  $5,500,  without  the  old  house,  which  was  sold 
some  time  since. 

Farmington  built  two  houses  in  1836,  two  in  1839-40,  and  so  continued 
until  1845,  when  there  were  ten  houses  in  the  township.  Up  to  1850,  houses 
were  built  by  subscription.  There  are  none  unfit  for  use.  Good  teachers 
are  hired,  when  possible.  Wages  are  from  eight  to  twenty  dollars  per 
month,  and  "  board  around." 

Gaines  has  had  a  new  school-house  in  every  district  since  1838.  The 
onh'^  log  school-house  in  the  county  is  in  the  Lick  Run  district.  A  new 
sub-district  was  formed  on  Elk  run,  and  a  neat  little  house  built  in  1876. 
There  is  still  a  lack  of  teachers  within  the  township.  Female  teachers 
receive  $12  50  per  month. 

Hamilton  was  formed  from  Bloss  in  1872.  It  then  had  two  houses  used 
for  school  purposes,  one  made  from  what  was  originally  intended  for  a  saw 
mill,  and  the  other  an  Odd  Fellows'  hall  and  school-house  combined.  The 
latter  has  two  rooms  on  the  first  floor,  devoted  to  the  schools  ;  the  other 
house  also  has  two  rooms,  one  quite  large,  and  the  other  very  low  and 
small.  For  the  past  year  J.  T.  Ballard  has  been  at  the  head  of  the  school, 
and  has  three  young  ladies,  belonging  in  the  town,  as  his  assistants.  Hard 
times,  irregular  attendance,  and  lack  of  books  cripple  the  efforts  of  the 
board  and  of  the  teachers,  but  with  the  energy  shown  within  the  last  year 
or  two,  better  times  tixuhI  come,  for  books  are  even  now  on  the  increase. 

I  have  been  utterly  unable  to  get  any  hint  of  the  early  schools  of  Jackson 
district,  but  we  suppose  it  to  be  not  unlike  that  of  other  districts.  Be- 
tween 1854  and  1860,  four  new  school-houses  were  built.  The  last  built 
in  the  township  was  at  Daggett's  Mills,  in  1876,  a  very  neat  little  house, 
with  beautiful  furniture  and  plenty  of  play-ground.  The  school  affairs  of 
Jackson  are  well  cared  for;  good  wages  are  paid, and  good  teachers  placed 
in  the  schools. 
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Knoxville  was  for  some  3^ears  called  a  "stand-still"  district.  In  1801  a 
bouse  was  built,  costing  $1,000,  for  a  graded  school,  having  two  depart- 
ments. In  1871,  an  act  was  passed  authorizing  the  directors  to  borrow 
money  to  build  a  new  house.  This  bouse  is  not  yet  built,  but  the  people 
seem  to  be  growing  in  interest  in  the  common  schools.  It  is  at  jjresent  in 
charge  of  Professor  G.  K.  Hammond,  and  is  managed  with  marked  success. 

Lawrence.  In  October,  1834,  the  directors  of  this  township  divided 
the  township  into  five  sub-districts,  two  on  the  Tioga,  two  on  the  Cowan- 
esquc,  and  one  in  the  borough.  Tho}'^  also  passed  a  resolution  to  the  effect 
that  five  new  houses,  of  brick,  one  story  high,  and  20x28  feet  on  the  ground, 
should  be  finished  by  September  1,  1835. 

These  houses  were  never  built,  but  three  frame-houses,  one  story  high, 
in  the  township,  and  a  two-story  house,  in  the  borough,  were  built,  instead 
of  the  brick-bouses.  In  1840,  tlie  township  and  borough  organized  sepa- 
rate school  districts.  All  the  old  bouses  then  built  have  disappeared,  and 
there  is  but  one  bouse  in  use  in  the  township  that  is  entirely  unfit.  There 
are  seven  sub-districts.  In  1854,  the  borough  bought  the  old  academy, 
which  has  been  repaired  and  refurnished,  and  is  now  used  for  one  of  the 
"wide  awake"  graded  schools  of  our  count3%  It  has  been  under  the 
charge  of  F.  M.  Cass  for  the  last  two  years. 

Liberty  built,  in  1834,  a  bouse  on  the  bill-side  east  of  the  village.  A 
writer  speaking  of  this  time,  says :  "  The  settlers  were  so  few  that  the  tax 
was  insufficient  to  pay  for  a  three-months  term  without  subscription."  In 
1854,  the  township  contained  twelve  school-bouses.  In  1860,  the  two-story 
building  for  a  graded  school  was  built  at  a  cost  of  about  $1,000.  In  1876, 
it  was  repainted,  and  the  desks  in  the  lower  room  were  cut  down.  The 
first  building  tax  was  levied  in  1859.  Nowhere  in  Tioga  county  are  the 
common  schools  better  sustained  than  in  Liberty. 

Morris  built  her  first  school-house  in  1842.  Previous  to  this  time,  any 
bouse  that  could  be  obtained  was  used  for  schools.  In  1846  another  house 
was  built.  Mar}'  P.  Kelsey  taught  about  this  time  for  thirty-seven  and  a 
half  cents  per  week.  It  is  supposeil  that  she  boarded  around.  There  have 
been  many  changes  in  the  location  of  the  houses.  One  bouse  was  built  in 
1848  ;  one  in  1860,  another  in  1801,  and  the  last  one,  in  the  Thomas  district, 
in  1874.  The  people  favor  the  school  laws,  and  there  are  now  teachers 
enough  in  the  township  to  fill  all  the  schools.  Male  teachers  now  receive 
twenty  dollars  and  females  about  fourteen  dollars,  and  "  board  around." 

Middleburg  has  a  Iiistory  much  like  the  others.  In  1858,  it  was  said 
that  it  had  a  good  proportion  of  new  houses.  In  1859,  a  very  pretty  new 
bouse  was  built,  costing  $800.  Nearly  all  the  housrs  ncecl  repairing,  ex- 
cept the  last  one  built.  The  people  show  the  usual  amount  of  interest.  In 
1800,  female  teachers  received  ten  dollars  per  montii,  and  for  the  year  just 
ending  their  average  salary  for  spring,  fiill,  and  winter  is  a  little  more 
than  twelve  dollars.  They  have  a  longer  term  of  school  than  the  average 
of  townships.     Has  for  some  years  rented  a  room  for  the  primary  depart- 
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ment  of  its  graded  school,  but  in  ISTG,  another  small  room  was  built  in 
connection  with  the  house  built  some  years  ago.  The  first  schools  after 
the  new  plan  were  taught  by  Lloyd  Smith  and  W.  A.  Hall.  The  school 
property  is  valued  at  $800. 

Mansfield  built  the  house  now  in  use  under  the  law  of  1834.  It  has 
since  been  repaired  and  relurnished,  and  contains  a  flourishing  school, 
employing  three  teachers,  usually  graduates  of  tlie  normal  school.  The 
course  of  study  prepares  the  pupils  for  entering  the  senior  class  of  that 
institution.  For  the  past  two  years  it  has  been  under  the  supervision 
of  Fred.  C.  Leonard. 

The  first  house  in  the  village  of  Nelson,  was  built  in  1834,  and  Eddy 
Rowland  taught  the  first  school.  In  18G1,  this  township  was  classed  with 
Covington,  as  having  no  school-house  fit  for  use.  Another  house  was 
built,  but  was  not  a  first  class-house. 

In  1876,  the  people  made  up  their  minds  to  build  a  house  for  a  graded 
school.  The  result  of  this  thought,  and  of  the  money,  and  energy  to 
execute  it,  is  a  fine  two-story  frame-house  having  room  for  three  depart- 
ments. The  first  teachers  in  this  school,  G.  W.  Buck,  Eunice  Howland, 
and  Hattie  Knuppenburg.  Another  house  is  soon  to  be  built  in  the 
district,  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  independent 
district  lying  between  Elkland  and  Nelson,  with  their  fine  houses,  will 
catch  the  spirit  and  "  go  and  do  likewise." 

For  many  j'-ears  a  part  of  Elkland,  was  connected  with  the  sliools  of  Os- 
ceola village,  but  for  many  years  it  has  had  its  own  school.  About  1863-4 
a  very  flourishing  high  school  was  carried  on  under  the  management  of 
Professor  A.  R.  Wightman.  A  hoarding-hall  was  built  for  students 
from  a  distance.  The  school  was  kept  in  the  second  story  of  a  large 
frame  building  on  Main  street.  Tliis  school  passed  into  other  hands,  and 
is  now  a  graded  school  of  two  departments,  and  is  in  a  new  building,  a 
little  back  from  the  main  street.  The  estimated  value  of  school  property 
for  the  past  year  is  $2,000. 

Rutland,  including  the  present  borough  of  Roseville,  did  good  work 
under  the  laws  of  1834  and  1854,  but  many  of  their  houses  were  in  great 
need  of  repairs.  Since  1874  much  repairing  has  been  done,  but  most  of  the 
houses  lack  apparatus.     One  has  no  blackboard. 

Roseville  needs  a  house  for  a  graded  school. 

Richmond  built  school-houses  outside  of  the  limits  of  Mansfield  borough 
after  tie  law  of  1834.  W.  C.  Ripley,  still  living  in  the  township,  was 
at  this  time  president  of  the  board.  Female  teachers  received  from  sev- 
enty-five cents  to  one  dollar  twenty-five  cents  per  week,  and  males  from  two 
fifty  to  three  dollars  per  week. 

The  sum  voted  for  school  purposes  for  several  years  did  not  exceed 
$500  a  year.  In  1854  the  board  passed  resolutions  that  six  days  should 
constitute  a  school  week,  and  four  weeks  a  month ;  also  that  females  shall 
not  be  paid  to  exceed  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  week  for  the  summer, 
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ami  males  twenty  dollars  per  month  for  the  winter  term.  There  are  now 
fifteen  schools  in  the  township,  and  the  wages  are  from  $17  23  to  $23  50 
per  month. 

Sullivan  built  rajtidly  after  1834,  but  met  with  some  mishaps.  The 
first  house  was  built  on  vaot\nt  land,  without  securing  a  title,  and  after 
using  it  a  few  terms  it  was  closed  b}'  the  owner  of  the  laud.  The  directors 
then  took  their  share  of  the  public  money  and  built  another,  sustaining 
their  school,  in  the  meantime,  by  private  funds. 

The  last  log-house  in  the  township  was;  built  in  1839,  but  was  replaced 
b}'  a  frame  one  in  1852,  which  is  still  used.  SuUivanhas  plenty  of  teachers 
to  fill  all  her  schools.  There  are  now  fifteen  school-houses  in  the  town- 
ship. The  last  one  built  in  the  township  is  on  Scouten  Hill,  and,  although 
very  comfortable,  has  its  windows  so  high  a  man  of  medium  height  must 
stand  on  tiptoe  to  see  out.  School  property  worth  $9,000.  Teachers  re- 
ceive from  fifteen  to  twenty-one  dollars  j^er  month. 

Shippen  has  replaced  the  log-houses  with  frame  ones,  and  near  the  spot 
where,  seventy  years  ago.  stood  the  first  one,  now  stands  a  neat  little  white 
house,  with  play  ground  well  fenced.  There  are  three  school-houses  in  the 
district.     Good  teachers  are  employed,  and  much  interest  is  manifested. 

Tioga  borough  built  its  first  school-house  under  the  law  of  1834  about 
the  3'ear  183".  This  building  is  now  used  as  a  Catholic  church.  In  1859,  a 
two-story  frame-house  was  built  on  the  bank  of  the  Tioga  river,  at  a  cost 
of  about  $1,(;00.  In  18G9,  H.  M.  Beeles  wus  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
school,  grading  it,  introducing  higher  branches,  and  purchasing  appara- 
tus. The  house  has  since  undergone  thoraugh  repair.  The  school  has 
been  prospering  finely  for  several  years.  Since  1873,  II.  L.  Baldwin  has 
been  principal  and  Miss  Mary  Baldwin  assistant. 

Tioga  township  proceeded  to  build  and  rebuild  under  the  school  laws, 
and,  although  having  no  lnm>;es  unfit  for  use,  an  addition,  by  way  of  appa- 
ratus, and  a  few  repairs,  would  not  be  out  of  place. 

Union  was  left  apart  as  a  separate  district  in  1830,  and  has  exhibited 
much  energy  in  carrying  out  the  school  laws.  It  now  has  twelve  houses, 
none  first-class,  but  most  of  them  are  comfortable.  School  property  valued 
at  $0,000,  aud  boarding  around  not  practiced. 

The  first  school-house  in  what  is  now  Ward  township  was  built  in  1840. 
In  1852,  the  first  directors  were  appointed.  The  first  teacher  after  this 
time  was  Ilaniiah  Barnes.  In  1804,  four  houses  were  built  ami  abandoned. 
There  are  now  f(^ur  schools  and  five  school-houses  in  the  township.  Schools 
must  remain  small  until  the  wild  coal  lands  are  worked. 

Fall  Brook  has  two  school-houses,  with  room  for  two  departments  in 
each.  J.  L.  Sexton,  junior,  was  for  some  years  the  principal  teacher,  and 
did  much  for  the  schools.  Miss  Bessie  Brewer  taught  in  the  schools  for 
eleven  years.  Since  the  "hard  times"  many  of  the  miners  have  gone,  and 
there  are  now  but  three  schools. 

Westfield  borough  has  built  four  new  houses  since  1834,  three  of  them 
after  the  usual  pattern,  and  the  last,  built  after  the  incorporation  of  the 
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village,  is  a  two-story  house,  for  graded  schools,  with  room  for  two  de- 
partments. The  school  now  numbers  one  hundred  and  twenty,  and  is 
divided  into  six  grades.  A.  F.  Hollenbeck  is  the  present  principal  of  the 
school.     The  district  is  now  free  from  debt,  for  the  first  time  in  years. 

Westfield  township  has  had,  at  least,  two 'houses  in  every  sub-district, 
except  one,  a  new  district  established  since  the  incorporation  of  the  bor- 
ough. The  houses  are  all  comfortable  and  convenient,  although  some 
what  lacking  in  apparatus  and  furniture.  The  township  has  been  in  debt 
for  3-ears,  but  is  rapidly  paying  off  this  debt,  and  then  we  hope  for  better 
things. 

Wellsboro'.  The  first  school  under  the  new  law  was  taught  by  E.  P. 
Dean.  He  also  taught  in  the  winter  of  1834-5.  The  first  school-house 
built,  was  a  two-story  frame-house,  built  by  subscription.  In  18G1,  the 
second  one,  which  is  still  used  for  the  primary  department  was  built.  In 
1875,  it  was  i-efurnished  and  the  grounds  planted  with  shade  trees. 

In  1870,  there  were  three  departments  in  the  graded  school.  In  1811, 
the  old  academy  was  purchased  for  the  use  of  the  public  school.  A.  C. 
Winters  elected  principal,  and  the  number  of  grades  increased  to  eight. 

In  the  fall  of  1873,  Professor  P.  H.  Edick,  was  elected  to  fill  the  place 
left  vacant  by  Professor  Winters.  In  1874,  the  new  brick  school-building 
was  ei-ected  at  a  cost  of  about  $30,000.  This  building,  the  finest  one  in 
the  count}'-,  is  three  stories  high  without  the  basement,  aflbrding  room  for 
the  grammar,  intermediate,  and  high  school  dei)artments,  leaving  the  third 
story  as  a  public  hall  which  we  use  for  our  institutes.  A  piano  has  ueen 
purchased  for  use  in  the  school,  and  other  needed  articles  are  soon  to  fol- 
low. Several  young  ladies  and  gentlemen  have  here  been  prepared  for 
college,  and  others  are  preparing.  Professor  E.  Francis  and  eight  assist- 
ants are  to  have  charge  of  the  school  for  the  next  year.  About  five  hun- 
dred pupils  are  annually  enrolled.  There  is  a  heavy  debt,  but  with  the 
present  board  the  burden  will  be  lightened  as  much  as  possible,  and  the 
people  are  brave  enough  to  endure  anything  for  the  sake  of  the  public 
school. 

Academies,  Normal  Schools,  &c. 

In  1815,  the  subject  of  establishing  a  county  academy  was  agitated, 
but  it  was  not  until  1817  that  it  was  finall}^  located  at  Wellsboro',  accord- 
ing to  act  of  Legislature,  passed  March  25, 1817.  Trustees  were  appointed 
in  various  parts  of  the  count}^  This  academy  was  for  mau}^  years  the  only 
institution  of  the  kind  in  the  county.  Tuition  in  1834,  ranged  from  one  to 
five  dollars  a  quarter,  and  board  from  one  dollar  to  one  dollar  and  fifty 
cents  per  week,  including  room,  washing,  lights,  and  fuel.  Among  the  early 
teachers,  were  Benjamin  Shipman,  James  Lowrie,  Charles  Nash,  and  Josiah 
Emer}'.  This  house  was  enlarged,  and  in  1870,  sold  to  the  district  for  a 
public  school-building.  The  building  originally  cost  $4,000,  and  $2,000 
was  received  from  the  State.  It  has  again  changed  owners,  and  is  now 
deserted. 
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Union  Academy,  in  Deerfield  township,  was  commenced  in  1845,  by  sul)- 
scription;  but  when  about  half  finished  the  subseril>ers  sold  it  to  William 
Price,  who  completed  it  and  built  two  boarding-house.  In  1847,  it  was 
completed,  and  opened  to  students  in  1848.  Professor  Goodwin  was  the  first 
principal.  It  was  under  the  management  of  S.  B.  Price,  until  sold  to  Elias 
Horton,  junior,  about  l8i)T  or  18G8,  under  whose  control  it  remained  until 
the  spring  of  18T1,  when  it  was  burned,  and  has  never  been  rebuilt.  This 
old  academy  did  much  good  in  our  county,  educated  many  good  teachers 
and  useful  citizens. 

In  1848,  "Willardsburg  (Tioga)  Academy  was  incorporated  and  placed 
under  the  control  of  the  following  gentlemen  :  Benjamin  Bently.  A.  C. 
Bush,  B.  C.  Wickham,  and  William  Willard.  as  trustees.  This  school  has 
long  ceased  to  exist,  and  its  place  is  now  filled  with  the  graded  school. 

February  15,  1855,  the  Mansfield  Classical  Seminary  was  organized,  un- 
der the  patronage  of  the  East  Genesee  Methodist  Episcopal  conference. 
Opened  for  school  in  January.  1857.  J.  R.  Jacques,  first  principal.  In 
April,  1857,  the  building  was  burned,  and  was  rebuilt  in  1859.  Reverend 
J.  Landreth  first  principal  in  new  building.  Professor  E.  Wildman  suc- 
ceeded him  in  18G0.  In  lSt)-2,  the  seminary  was  organized  into  a  State 
normal  school.  In  1863,  Professor  F.  A.  Allen  became  principal.  Pro- 
fessor J.  D.  Streit  became  principal  in  1868,  with  Professor  Verrill.  as  act- 
ing principal.  On  the  death  of  Professor  Streit,  Professor  Terrill  was 
made  principal,  and  remained  such  until  1873,  when  Professor  J,  X.  Fra- 
denburg  was  elected.  In  1875,  Professor  Terrill  was  again  made  princi- 
pal, and  was  followed  in  1877  by  Professor  F.  A.  Allen.  In  1873,  a  new 
building  was  added.  This  school  has  sent  out  two  hundred  and  fifty-six 
graduates,  and  to  attend  the  normal  school,  is  the  ambition  of  nearly  all 
our  teachers. 

The  soldiers'  orphan  school  was  established  at  Mansfield,  in  1867,  and 
has  been  imder  the  management  of  Professor  F.  A.  Allen,  with  Professor 
Tine  Pratt,  as  acting  principal,  and  Miss  Amanda  Simpson,  as  matron. 
The  average  number  attending  each  year  is  over  two  hundred. 

Teachers'  In<!>titu(e<s. 

The  first  was  organized  in  1836,  at  Wellsboro';  the  second,  in  1857,  at 
the  same  place,  was  a  very  enthusiastic  gathering  ;  one  hundred  and  nine- 
teen members  being  enrolled.  Previous  to  1857,  two  county  associations 
were  held.  Two  institutes  held  each  year  from  1857  to  1865,  but  were  not 
at  all  times  well  attended.  In  1868,  only  twenty-eight  were  enrolle<l.  In 
1869,  under  Professor  Horton's  management,  the  institute  was  again  placed 
among  the  living.  It  was  held  at  Tioga,  and  one  hundred  and  eighty-six 
members  were  enrolled.  Instructors:  Professor  H.  S.  Jones,  of  Erie,  Rev- 
erend X.  L.  Reynolds,  and  Professor  C.  H.  Terrill.  Twenty-two  teachers 
went  to  this  institute  in  a  lumber  wagon,  from  Union  Academy,  a  distance 
of  twenty-three  miles. 

Institutes  have  increased  in  number  and  interest  since  that  time,  and  for 
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the  last  seven  years  have  been  held  in  Wellsboro',  with  one  exception,  in 
1871,  when  it  was  held  in  Mansfield.  More  teachers  now  attend  than  are 
needed  to  fill  all  our  schools. 


UNION  COUNTY.— A.  S.  Burrows. 

The  county  of  Union  was  formed  from  Northumberland,  in  the  year 
1813.  Snyder  was  taken  from  Union,  March  2,  1855.  The  present  limits 
comprise  three  notable  and  beautiful  valleys,  viz  :  Dry  valley,  Buffalo  val- 
le}^  and  White  Deer  valle^^,  of  which  Buffiilo  is  by  far  the  largest. 

The  school  law  of  1834,  met  with  much  opposition,  only  two  districts 
of  the  county  adopting  it,  viz  :  Lewisburg  and  White  Deer.  A  meeting 
of  citizens  was  held  at  the  court-house  in  New  Berlin,  on  Thursday,  the 
18th  of  September,  1834,  when  resolutions  were  passed  condemning  the 
bill,  and  petitioning  the  Legislature  for  its  repeal. 

White  Deer. 

White  Deer  township  was  set  off  from  Buffalo,  in  the  year  1777.  (The 
name  of  White  Deer  originated  from  the  fact  that  at  an  early  date  a  few 
white  deer  were  taken  or  killed  along  the  stream  now  called  White  Deer 
creek.)  Tiie  first  school  established  in  the  township  was  about  the  year 
1800,  and  located  two  and  a  half  miles  north-west  from  New  Columbia, 
near  the  present  residence  of  S.  B.  Pawling.  It  was  taught  by  John  Davis, 
a  one-armed  man.  The  building  was  an  old  log-house,  with  a  large  chim- 
ney in  the  rear.  About  this  time  another  school  was  opened  half-way  be- 
tween White  Deer  Mills  and  New  Columbia,  but  the  country  being  thinly 
settled,  the  two  schools  were  never  open  at  the  same  time. 

Mifllinburg. 

Miflflinburg  was  laid  out  by  Mr.  Elias  Youngman,  grandfather  of  George 
Youngman,  Esquire,  in  1702,  and  incorporated  April  14,  1827. 

The  school  history  of  Mifllinburg  is  also  the  history  of  West  Buffalo 
township  up  to  the  time  of  the  incorporation  of  the  former  as  a  borough. 
The  first  school  of  which  I  can  find  any  trace  was  kept  in  an  old  log-house 
on  Walnut  street.  This  was  taught  by  a  man  named  Haslitt,  about  1808. 
A  Miss  Daring  taught  in  an  old  building  on  Chestnut  street,  in  1810.  A 
Ml-.  John  Ilubbs,  said  to  have  been  a  ver}^  l)right  teacher,  but  cruel  and 
fond  of  his  "  6?7/er.s-,"  taught  about  1814.  He  was  succeeded  by  John 
Coverh',  a  Yankee,  and  he,  in  turn,  by  Mr.  Ilosser,  in  1818.  In  1819,  Mr. 
Young  taught  a  Gorman  school  in  what  was  then  known  as  the  Upper  dis- 
trict, in  the  house  now  occupied  by  Josiah  Henry.  He  was  followed,  in 
1825,  b}^  Henry  Hickok,  father  of  Honorable  Henry  C.  Hickok,  now  in  the 
United  States  Mint,  formerly  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
He  was  one  of  the  most  thorough  and  successful  teachers  in  the  county. 
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In  1827.  Mr.  Adam  Gemsel  taught.  He  was  succeeded,  in  1830,  by  Rev- 
erend N.  Todd,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  who  taught  a  private  academy  in 
what  was  then  known  as  the  Franklin  school-liouse.  One  part  of  this  house 
was  used  for  the  academy,  and  the  other  part  for  a  public  school. 

George  Lehman  taught  about  1830,  and  several  years  after,  in  both  up- 
per and  lower  districts.  He  was  considered  a  good  teacher,  but  took  too 
much  fire-water,  and  practiced  some  singular  methods  of  punishment,  as 
mau}^  of  our  citizens  recollect  who  had  experience  in  riding  the  triangular 
wooden  horse.  He  was  a  fine  penman,  and  did  much  writing  for  the 
people. 

MiRlinburj!  Academy. 

April  14,  1827,  the  Legislature  of  Penns3dvania  incorporated  the  Mittlin- 
burg  academy,  which  was  the  first  regularly  established  school  in  the 
count}',  that  aimed  at  giving  liiglier  instruction  to  its  pupils.  The  school 
was  opened  in  the  Old  Franklin  school-house,  under  the  government  of  a 
board  of  trustees,  by  whom  Reverend  Nathaniel  Todd  was  appointed 
principal.  This  gentleman  remained  at  the  head  of  the  institution  for 
several  3'ears,  and  was  succeeded  by  James  Hamilton  and  Edgar  Todd. 

The  first  trustees,  were  Henry  Yearick,  James  Appleton,  Jacob  Meizner, 
James  Merill,  John  Foster,  Joseph  Miisser,  Michael  Roush,  Thomas  Van 
Yalzah,  and  John  T.  Wilson.  The  sum  of  $2,000  was,  b}-  the  same  act, 
appropriated  for  the  erection  of  a  suitable  building,  which  was  completed 
in  the  year  1839,  and  the  school  again  started  on  a  career  of  [)rosperit3-  by 
the  election  of  James  McClune,  principal,  who  held  this  position  for  five 
j'cars,  when  he  resigned  to  accept  a  position  in  the  Philadelphia  High 
School. 

Mr.  H.  G.  McGuire  succeeded  to  the  principalship,  about  1845.  The 
school  continued  under  his  able  management  several  years,  during  which 
time  it  had  an  uninterrupted  tide  of  success. 

Literary  Societies. 

No  accuracy  as  to  the  date  of  the  establishment  of  the  first  literar}' 
society  can  be  reached.  Tradition  places  it  between  the  years  1825  and 
1833.  The  following  named  persons  appear  on  the  list  of  debaters  :  Joseph 
Musser,  James  Appleton,  Henry  Yearick,  Elias  Youngman,  William 
Gutelius,  Colonel  Samuel  Barber,  Doctor  Robert  Yan Yalzah,  Captain 
John  Forster,  and  Reverend  Ilenr}'  Fries.  Among  the  questions  discussed 
was,  "  Is  there  such  a  thing  as  witchcraft,  charm,  or  spell  ?"  Decided  in 
the  affirmative.  The  following  members  of  this  debating  societj',  Rev- 
everend  Mr.  Fries,  Colonel  Samuel  Barber,  and  Messrs.  Appleton  and 
Musser  also  discussed  the  tariff  question  with  General  Green,  Doctor 
Thomas  Yan  Yalzah,  Doctor  Joice  and  a  Mr.  Nesbit,  of  the  Lewisburg 
Debating  Society. 

John  HoyI  llickok. 

Prominent  among  the  i>ioneer  teachers  of  the  county  was  John  Hoyt 
Hickok.     He  was  born  and   reared  on  his  father's  farm,  near   Xorwalk, 
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Connecticut.  Taking  charge  of  the  district  school  for  one  winter,  at  the 
age  of  twenty,  to  oblige  the  neighbors,  he  discovered  that  teaching  was  his 
born  vocation,  and  followed  it,  with  but  one  brief  interval,  until  the  close 
of  his  life.  He  was  remarkable  for  the  thoroughness  of  his  teaching,  and 
his  efficiency  and  success  in  government.  His  pupils  are  widely  scattered, 
and  many  of  them  prominent  and  influential  in  public  and  private  life. 
His  temperament  was  nervous,  with  great  physical  strength  and  power  of 
endurance,  seldom  needing  more  than  four  hours  sleep  in  twenty-four. 
After  leaving  Union  county,  he  had  charge  of  the  academy  at  Lewistown, 
Mifflin  county,  for  nearly  ten  years.  He  died  at  Harrisburg,  Pennsylva- 
nia, in  January,  1841,  at  the  age  of  forty -eight,  from  the  effects  of  a  rail- 
road accident.  His  grave  is  in  Mt.  Kalma  cemetery,  at  that  place. 
Henry  C.  Hickok,  ex-State  superintendent  of  common  schools,  was  his 
second  son. 

Hartley. 

Hartley  begins  its  history  as  a  separate  township  of  Northumberland 
county  A.  D.  1811,  two  years  before  the  organization  of  the  county  of 
Union.  It  then  embraced  all  of  the  township  of  Lewis  and  the  borough  of 
Hartleton.  Lewis  township  was  taken  from  Hartley  in  1856,  and  the 
borough  of  Hartleton  a  year  or  two  afterwards.  In  the  earlier  history  of 
Hartley  there  were  but  three  school-houses,  one  where  the  school-house 
now  stands,  near  the  Hunker  church,  one  at  Hartleton,  and  one  at  Laurel 
run. 

The  act  of  1830,  was  uniformilj^  rejected  until  the  spring  of  1842,  when 
"  schools  "  carried  the  day  by  a  small  majority. 

On  the  2d  day  of  April,  1842,  the  first  school  board  of  Hartley  town- 
ship, under  the  common  school  law,  met,  organized,  made  arrangements 
for  building  additional  houses,  and  putting  the  "  free  "  schools  in  opera- 
tion. That  first  board  consisted  of  Solomon  Knauss,  Melchoir  Smith, 
John  Spigelm3^er,  Henry  Koush,  Alexander  B.  Cummings,  and  John  Smith, 
of  whom  the  last  named  alone  is  living. 

The  board  bought  two  of  the  best  of  the  old  school-houses,  and  awarded 
contracts  for  the  building  of  ten  new  ones.  Contract  price  for  each  being 
less  than  $200.  In  1854,  the  township  was  divided,  Lewis  and  the  borough 
of  Hartleton  being  taken  from  the  old  district. 

The  first  board  of  school  directors  adopted  the  meritorious  principal  of 
fixing  the  wages  of  its  teachers  according  to  his  literary  acquirements  and 
skill  in  teaching. 

The  board  called  to  its  assistance  as  an  examining  committee,  Messrs. 
Samuel  Haupt,  Thomas  "Weirick,  and  Robert  P.  Maclay.  The  first  named 
was  a  teacher  of  many  years'  experience.  The  second,  a  physician,  in  exten- 
sive practice,  and  a  friend  of  the  free  school.  The  third,  an  ex-State  Sen- 
ator, and  a  man  of  culture. 

IVew  Berlin. 

New  Berlin  was  laid  out  in  1704,  and  incorporated  May  16,  1837.     The 
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valley  in  which  this  town  is  located,  began  to  be  settled  about  1780,  by 
Scoth-Iiish,  prominent  among  whom  were  the  Templetons,  Beattys,  St. 
Clairs,  Sullivans,  &e. 

Tradition  informs  us  that  the  first  school-house  here  was  an  old  log- 
building,  long  since  demolished,  located  on  the  north-east  corner  of  Main 
and  Second  streets.  George  Malick  occupied  it  as  teacher  about  the  )'ear 
1800.  He  was  succeeded  by  McCord  in  1804  ;  John  Beckman,  in  1806; 
Doctor  Charlton,  1808;  Eplcr,  1812;  Joseph  Stdlwdl,  181T  or  1818. 
He  was  probably  succeeded  by  John  Malick,  in  1822,  who  was  followed  by 
A.  D.  Halm  and  Field. 

About  1820,  a  stock  company  erected  a  frame-building  on  a  lot  belong- 
ing to  the  county,  back  of  the  court-house.  The  first  teacher  was  Henry 
Hickok,  who  taught  the  classics  first  in  New  Berlin.  Next  followed  Mr. 
Pratt  and  J.  G.  Armstrong,  from  1825  to  1829.  In  1830,  a  Mr.  Hoge  was 
teaching  in  this  building,  who  was  succeeded  by  George  A.  Snyder,  who 
taught  prospective  and  drawing  in  water  colors.  About  1834,  a  Mr.  Par- 
vine  succeeded  Mr.  Snyder,  but  only  taught  a  term  or  two,  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  Jolin  St.  Clair,  who  was  probably  the  most  learned  man  that  ever 
taught  in  the  place.  From  1834  to  1839,  the  respective  teachers  were 
Heur}-  A  Zellars,  M.  H.  Weaver,  Hopewell  Cox,  Thomas  Stillwill,  David 
Hayes,  and  Absalom  Townsend. 

The  school-house,  on  the  German  Reformed  Church  lot,  was  built  by 
subscription  in  1824.  Its  first  teacher  was  Thomas  Grier,  a  brother  of 
Reverend  Doctor  Grier  and  of  Judge  Grier,  deceased.  From  1820  to  1836, 
the  tcMchers  were  S.  Strawbridge,  David  E.  Garman,  and  Catharine  Kess- 
ler.  The  following  taught  in  private  rooms,  from  1827  to  1835  :  Lewis 
Bartram,  Lucretia  Moss,  Mrs.  Grove,  and  her  (laughter,  Sophia,  and  a  Mr. 
Crosb}',  who  was  a  fine  scholar  but  a  great  rascal. 

Union  6«niinary. 

In  1854,  the  Western  Pennsylvania  Conference  of  Evangelical  Metho- 
dist Church  resolved  to  establish  an  institution  of  learning  within  its 
bounds,  to  be  named  Union  seminary.  The  fallowing  3'car,  the  work  of 
building  was  commenced.  A  large  three-story  brick-building  w;ts  erected, 
in  a  central  position,  on  a  lot  of  six  acres,  a  little  north  of  New  Berlin. 
The  institution  was  opened  for  the  reception  of  students  in  January,  1856. 
During  the  first  3'ear,  there  were  two  hun<lred  students,  under  the  instruc- 
tion of  five  professors  and  three  teachers.  There  were  four  departments — 
classical,  scientific,  English,  and  primary.  During  the  first  five  3*eai-s,  there 
was  an  average  annual  attendance  of  two  hundred  and  twenty-two.  From 
tliat  time  up  to  the  present,  only  an  approximate  average  can  be  arrived 
at,  owing  to  the  loss  of  some  documents,  but  it  would  probably  not  exceed 
one  hundred  and  twenty  annually. 

The  financial  basis  of  this  institution  was  unsound,  no  provision  having 
been  made  for  the  payment  of  teacher's  salaries,  other  than  that  arising 
35  School  RtPoKr. 
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from  tuition.  The  receipts  from  this  source  were  small,  as  by  ft^r  the 
greater  number  of  students  owned,  or  procured  at  reduced  rates,  scholar- 
ships. 

The  only  resource  left  the  conference,  was  to  send  and  keep  in  the 
field,  an  agent  or  (collector,  to  secure  the  requisite  funds,  either  by  sub- 
scriptions or  the  sale  of  more  scholarships.  For  awhile  it  was  successful, 
but  at  length  it  proved  too  great  a  burden  for  the  conference.  Near  the 
close  of  the  war,  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Educational  Society  of 
the  Central  Pennsylvania  Conference,  composed  of  ministers  and  laymen. 
This  society  leased  the  property  to  Professor  Hoffman  for  a  term  of  years. 
He,  however,  resigned  before  the  expiration  of  the  term,  and  it  was  leased 
in  1869,  to  Professor  D.  Denlinger,  for  a  term  of  five  years,  and  at  the  ex- 
piration of  his  lease,  to  Professors  F.  M.  Baker  and  J.  W.  Bentz,  who  are 
now  in  possession  of  it.  Unrler  their  management,  it  has  met  with  suc- 
cess, and  the  prospects  for  the^  future  are  encouraging.  Young  men  and 
women  are  prepared  for  teaching,  for  business,  and  for  college. 

Literary  Societies. 

Soon  after  the  organization  of  the  seminary,  two  societies  were  started, 
which  have  been  maintained  successfully. 

Gregg. 

The  first  school  of  which  we  can  find  any  account,  was  a  night  school, 
taught  by  William  Schooley,  senior,  in  a  house  situated  north  of  Spring 
creek,  on  land  now  owned  by  the  heirs  of  John  Haag.  Another  school- 
house  was  owned  by  Daniel  Folmer,  Esquire,  in  which  Edward  Beech 
taught,  and  a  third  was  situated  on  land  owned  by  the  heirs  of  Gersham 
Biddle.  These  buildings  were  used  for  school  purposes  between  the  years 
1790  and  1808.  The  next  one  was  built  on  land  now  owned  by  Peter  Lud- 
wig,  about  1807.  In  this  house,  an  Irishman  by  the  name  of  Cochrane,  was 
the  first  teacher.  He  was  succeeded  by  Moses  Wheeler,  a  Yankee,  who,  in 
turn,  was  followed  by  Isaac  Sedam,  (lately  deceased.)  The  fourth  teacher 
was  Xoah  Wilson. 

There  was  another  school-house  where  George  Irwin's  house  now  stands. 
The  teachers  here,  were  James  and  George  Gray,  George  Nelson,  Jacob 
Blaisdell,  John  Brady,  Darius  Black,  Thomas  Kennedy,  Charles  Mason, 
Charles  Schriver,  M.  D.,  W.  T.  Thorpe,  and  several  others. 

Another  school  was  built  on  land  now  owned  by  Mrs.  King.  Teachers, 
were  Carpenter,  Quinn,  Diffenbacher,  Honorable  Isaac  Slenker,  and  others. 
About  1826,  Miss  E.  Grier,  sister  of  Justice  Grier,  taught  in  the  old  Bap- 
tist church. 

West  Buffalo. 

We  find  it  difficult  to  collect  much  early  history  of  the  schools  of  this 
township. 

There  were  three  subscription  schools  in  this  part  of  "Old  West  Buffalo 
School  District,"  about  the  year  1800.     Two  teachers  are  named  as  con- 
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nected  with  these  schools,  viz  :  Robert  Taylor  and  a  Mr.  Evans.  One  school- 
house  was  on  the  farm  now  owned  by  Mr,  Joseph  King  ;  another  occupied 
by  Charles  Shoemaker,  and  still  another  at  Forest  Hill — all  log,  with  rough 
benches. 

In  1837,  the  schools  were  put  under  the  "free  school  law."  The  Pike, 
Kautlman,  and  Forest  Hill  houses  were  built  about  the  same  year.  Red 
Bunk  had  beeu  built  earlier,  but  was  .hen  rebuilt. 

The  free  school  system  was  voted  down  in  1839,  but  was  again  accepted 
in  1841. 


The  history  of  the  schools  of  Union  begins  with  the  year  1803,  at  which 
time  a  German  school  was  taught  by  a  Hessian,  in  a  part  of  the  house 
owned  by  Samuel  Slear,  near  Winfield.  The  first  English  school  was 
taught  some  years  after,  by  Mr.  Cunningham,  and  another  soon  after  by 
Mr.  Sullivan,  both  of  whom  held  their  school  in  their  own  dwellings,  dur- 
ing the  winter  months  only.  The  first  house  erected  solely  for  school 
purposes,  was  built  about  1815.  Another  was  built  some  years  after,  about 
halfway  between  Winfield  and  New  Berlin,  called  the  Grier  school-house. 
The  following  is  a  partial  list  of  the  teachers  of  that  time  :  Reverend 
Henry  Neible,  Samuel  Creamer,  Honorable  James  Marshall.  Jacob  Slear, 
and  .lohn  Fisher. 

Kelly. 

Kelly  township  was  erected  in  1824.  Its  school  history  commences  on 
or  before  1800.  Some  of  the  most  scholarly  and  devoted  teachers  were 
found  in  the  little  log-cabins  used  for  school  purposes  prior  to  1820. 
Flavel  Roan,  a  relative  of  the  Clingan  family,  heads  the  list  of  teachers. 
He  taught  first  in  Northumbei-land,  in  1790 ;  in  Lewisburg, later,  and  finally 
in  Kelly,  in  a  log  school-house,  at  James  Wilson's,  now  G.  A.  StahTs,  where 
he  remained  until  the  spring  of  1813.  In  the  same  house,  Linn  taught 
about  1818  ;  John  Dunlap,  in  1425,  and  Peter  Hursh,  in  the  winters  of 
of  1832,  1833,  and  1834. 

Another  school-house  was  built  on  the  western  side  of  Thomas  Howard's 
farm.  Mr.  Josiah  Candor  taught  in  it  about  1809,  and  at  the  same  time 
cojistructed  an  "  arithmetical  wheel,"  for  which  he  received  a  patent.  Train 
also  taught  hero,  and  in  a  new  school-houso,  on  the  eastern  side  of  tlie 
farm.  Reverend  Thomas  Hood  taught  the  classics,  south  of  Kelly  Point, 
near  the  bank  of  Buffalo  creek,  in  1805.  Among  his  scholars  were  Doctor 
James  S.  Dougal,  now  of  Milton,  Pennsylvania;  Doctor  William  Wilson, 
of  Centre  county ;  Doctor  Thomas  Smiley,  of  Park  avenue,  Philadelphia, 
author  of  '*  Smiley's  Geography." 

January  14,  1809,  Mr.  Hood  hail  a  public  exhibition,  largely  attended. 

Free  schools  were  establislu>(l  in  1837,  and  the  following  named  persons 
were  elected  ilirectors:  George  Meixel,  Joseph  Spotts,  .John  Hummel,  Ja- 
cob Baker,  G.  Bennage,  and  Daniel  Kaufman. 
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Among  the  teachers  are  the  following :  J.  D.  Gordon,  now  Judge  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania;  William  Leiser,  Delos  Height,  J.  M. 
Mack,  Mr.  Steninger,  and  many  others,  whose  names  want  of  space  pre- 
vents our  giving. 

One  of  the  "arithmetical  wheels,"  invented  by  J.  Candor,  and  a  pam- 
phlet of  instruction  for  its  use,  by  Andrew  Kennedj'^,  printed  in  1809,  are 
now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Scott  Clingan.  The  instructions  tell  how  to 
reduce  vulgar  fractions  to  decimals  by  turning  the  wheel,  and  how  to  do 
cross-multiplication,  how  to  reduce  dollars  to  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence, 
and  other  rules. 

Lewisburg. 

In  March,  1785,  Ludwig  Derr  laid  out  the  town  of  Lewisburg,  and  in 
March,  1812,  it  was  incorporated  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature.  Prior  to 
1800,  we  have  but  little  knowledge  of  schools  or  teachers.  Mrs.  Jane  Mc- 
Clellan,  Flavcl  Roan,  and  others  taught  in  private  houses. 

"The  Log  Cabin  Academy"  was  built  by  subscrii)tion  in  1805.  It  oc- 
cupied the  present  site  of  the  parsonage  of  the  Presbyterian  church. 
From  1805  to  1813,  Joseph  Stillwell,  Flavel  Roan,  Jonas  Buttei  field,  and 
others,  occupied  the  two  buildings  then  used  for  school  purposes,  the  one 
called  the  English  school-house,  on  Market  street,  the  other,  the  German, 
on  the  present  site  of  the  Lutheran  parsonage.  Among  the  teachers  in 
the  English  school-house,  were  James  B.  Forest,  from  1813  to  1814  ;  Jo- 
seph Kerr,  1810-17;  Daniel  C.  Ambler,  James  Aiken,  and  John  Dunlap, 
from  1818  to  1824. 

The  grammarian,  Samuel  Kirkham,  was  a  pupil  of  James  Aiken,  of 
whom  he  learned  the  rudiments  of  English  grammar.  Mr.  Kirkham  com- 
menced teaching  in  Lewisburg  in  1820,  and  taught  there  several  3'ears, 
mostly  in  private  houses. 

Daniel  Hreyfogle,  John  Reese,  Doctor  T.  S.  Beck,  and  John  Dunlap, 
taught  at  various  times  in  the  German  school-house,  from  1813  to  1823. 
The  school  law  of  1834,  was  adopted  b^'^  a  vote  of  seventy-one  for  schools, 
and  fift3'-five  against  them.  Two  schools  began  on  the  9th,  and  one  on  the 
23d  of  November,  1835.  State  appropriation,  was  $520  12;  number  of 
scholars,  two  hundred  and  fifty. 

'i'hc  first  president  of  the  school  board  was  James  Keelj'',  and  the  first 
secretary,  John  Houghton.  Among  the  teachers  under  the  free  school 
system,  were  John  Porter,  A.  S.  Goddard,  Captain  Owens,  C.  V.  Gundy, 
Emma  Pardoe,  Annie  Hcish,  and  Wesley  Cramer,  the  last  named  having 
been  teacher  of  the  "  Boys'  Grammar  School"  thirteen  years. 

Among  the  names  of  school  directors,  were  Honorable  John  Walls, 
Honoral)lc  James  F.  Linn,  Honorable  Eli  Slifer,  Charles  B.  Linn,  Profes- 
sor C.  M.  James,  Reverend  Henry  Dill,  William  Jones,  Esquire,  Mrs.  W. 
Roland,  J.  P.  Miller,  and  others. 

Lewiftburgf  Academy. 

The  Lewisburg  Academy  was  organized  in  1836.     It  occupied  an  old 
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building  on  Second  street.  This  was  replaced  in  the  fall  of  1838,  by  a  fine, 
new  brick-building,  contiiining  a  large  hall  capable  of  accommodating 
sixty  pupils,  and  two  rooms  for  apparatus  and  study.  The  first  trustees, 
were  Wdliam  Xesbit,  H.  A.  Graham,  and  James  F.  Linn.  The  school  be- 
o-an  with  only  five  students,  but  increased  within  two  years  to  fifty,  under 
the  able  management  of  James  McClune,  the  principal.  The  new  building 
cost  about  $1,300. 

Literary  Societies. 

Literary  societies  were  started  at  a  ver}'  early  day.  A  debate  was  held 
March  28,  1328,  at  which  the  following  question  was  discussed:  "Will  the 
present  government  of  the  United  States  decline  and  fall?"  Affirmative, 
Isaac  Slenker,  J.  T.  Linn,  and  Jackson  McFadden  ;  negative,  James  Aikin, 
Doctor  William  Joyce,  and  W.  M.  Nesbit;  president  judge,  Reverend 
George  Richmond. 

Limestone. 

Limestone  was  organized  in  1850,  from  parts  of  West  Buffalo  and  Union. 
A  part  of  its  school  history  is,  therefore,  included  in  that  of  the  above 
named  townships.  The  early  educational  advantages  of  the  people  of  this 
township  did  not  differ  materially  from  those  districts  alread3^  described. 
It  is  the  same  old  story  of  log  huts  and  slab  benches  ;  teachers  being  good, 
bad,  and  indifferent.  There  were,  at  an  early  day,  probably  about  1830, 
three  schools  kept  up  by  subscription — one  at  White  Springs,  one  in  an 
old  still-house,  at  John  Seebold's,  and  a  third,  in  an  old  house  on  the  farm 
where  Widow  Harmon  now  lives.  Names  of  teachers,  were  J.  Hunt,  Isaac 
Moore,  William  Dersham,  John  Dunn,  Joseph  Eylert,  William  Richert, 
John  Ettinger,  Howard  Swineford,  George  Lehman,  1834  ;  Mr.  Capus, 
John  Crossgrove,  1836;  Henry  Zellars,  1827,  and  David  Crossgrove. 

Henry  Hoyt  Hickock,  of  whom  mention  has  alread}-  been  made^  com- 
menced his  career  of  teacher  in  the  county,  in  the  old  Union  school-house 
opposite  William  Barber's,  in  the  year  1820. 

Buffalo. 

Buffalo  township  was  one  of  the  seven  towTiships  belonging  to  the  old 
county  of  Northumberland,  and  was  formed  in  1872.  It  then  included  a 
large  part  of  Centre  and  Snyder,  all  of  Union,  and  a  great  part  of  Ly- 
coming. 

The  first  settlement  was  made  about  1769  or  1770,  and  the  first  church 
organized  was  the  Driesbach,  in  1772.  We  find  traces  of  schools  at  a  very 
early  date. 

Mrs.  Jane  McClellan,  grand-daughter  of  Colonel  Chambers,  of  Chambers- 
burg,  taught  at  Derr's  old  mill  as  early  as  1790  and  1800.  About  1804  she 
tauglit  all  the  English  branches,  besides  painting  drawing,  wax-work,  and 
sewing.  Kimber  Barton  taught  at  Pontius'  near  the  ridge,  in  1800  and 
1801.     Phillip  Callahan  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  principal  teachers  of 
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the  valley,  but  he  ia  said  to  have  had  a  large  account  at  Henry  Spuyker's 
store  for  whisky  and  tobacco. 

John  Betz  taught  at  the  Driesbach  church  school-house  about  1800.  He 
and  his  wife  were  celebrated  as  a  very  handsome  couple. — Linn^s  History. 

East  Buffalo. 

Prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  free  school  system,  the  educational  wants 
of  the  district  were  partially  supplied  by  the  ordinary  private  or  subscrip- 
tion schools.  These  were  considered  good  for  the  time,  and  are  said  to 
have  compared  favorably  with  those  of  other  districts.  The  first  election 
for  the  adoption  of  the  free  school  system  took  place  in  1834.  At  this 
election  the  system  was  rejected  by  a  large  majority,  only  three  votes  be- 
ing cast  for  it,  and  eighty-seven  against  it.  At  a  subsequent  election,  it 
encountered  much  opposition,  but  was  adopted  by  a  large  majority.  The 
precise  time  of  its  adoption  cannot  be  determined  from  the  county  records, 
but  it  was  between  1834  and  1838.  Jacob  Gundy,  Robert  H.  Laird,  Sam- 
uel H.  Laird,  Jacob  Mertz,  Philip  Frederick,  and  John  Snook,  were  the  di- 
rectors of  the  district  in  1838,  three  lots  having  been  deeded  to  them  this 
year,  and  school-houses  erected  thereon.  Two  others  were  subsequently 
added  to  the  number.  These  first  houses  were  replaced  by  substantial 
brick-buildings,  in  the  years  intervening  between  1863  and  1873. 

Teachers'  Institutes. 

The  first  institute  under  the  law  of  1854,  was  held  at  Mifflinburg,  No- 
vember 6,  1855,  it  being  a  joint  meeting  of  the  counties  of  Union  and 
Snyder. 

D.  Heckendom,  the  superintendent  of  Union,  was  chosen  president,  and 
L.  W.  Anspach,  secretary.  A  committee  was  a]>pointed  to  draft  a  consti- 
tution and  by-laws.     The  main  points  of  the  constitution  are  as  follows : 

1.  The  association  shall  be  called  the  "  Union  County  Teachers'  Institute." 

2.  The  officers  shall  be  a  president,  two  vice  presidents,  one  recording 
and  one  corresponding  secretary. 

The  object  shall  be  to  engage  the  interest,  secure  the  influence,  and  pro- 
mote the  advancement  of  education. 

The  following  year  the  institute  met  at  Selinsgrove,  with  Professor  Sweet 
as  principal  instructor. 

The  third  meeting  was  held  at  New  Berlin,  October  20,  1856.  No  min- 
utes were  recorded  of  this  meeting. 

The  fourth  meeting  met  at  Freeburg,  January  27,  1857,  with  McFarland 
in  the  chair,  Professor  Stoddard,  author  of  Stoddard's  Arithmetic,  instruct- 
or. At  this  meeting,  a  resolution  was  passed,  recommending  the  use  of 
blackboards  in  the  school-room. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Northumberland  Baptist  Association,  held 
in  1845,  in  the  Shamokin  Baptist  Church,  the  committee  on  education  re- 
ported that  they  had  "  endeavored  to  discover  the  cause  of  the  lament- 
able lethargy  on  this  subject  which  seems   to  pervade  the  Pennsylvania 
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churches,  and  are  inclined  to  ascribe  it,  in  great  part,  to  the  fact  that  our 
literary  institutions  are  in  other  States,  and  ttuil  young  men  educated  else- 
where, cannot  act  as  efficiently  upon  the  population  of  our  State,  as  could 
those  educated  among  us  .     .     .     ." 

After  due  consideration  of  the  matter,  the  following  resolution  was 
adopte<l: 

Besolved,  That  we  esteem  it  desirable  that  a  Literary  institution  should 
be  established  in  central  Pennsylvania,  embracing  a  high  school  for  males, 
another  for  females,  a  college  and  also  a  theological  institution,  to  be 
under  the  influence  of  the  Baptist  denomination. 

Growing  out  of  this  action,  an  organization  was  subsequently  effected 
under  the  name  of  ''  The  Baptist  Literaiy  Association  of  Pennsylvania," 
the  object  of  which  was  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  establishment  by  law 
of  such  an  institution  as  was  desired.  In  the  fall  of  the  same  year,  the 
services  of  Professor  Stephen  W.  Taylor  were  secured  in  the  interests  of 
the  enterprise.  He  had  lately  been  connected  with  Madison  University, 
in  the  State  of  New  York,  and  was  a  man  of  clear  views,  sound  judgment, 
and  rich  experience  as  a  teacher.  He  was,  therefore,  eminently  qualified  to 
lay  the  foundations  of  an  institution  which  in  so  few  years  was  destined  to 
attain  such  large  proportions.  He  prepared  the  charter  which  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Legislature  and  passed  by  that  body  in  1846. 

Though  the  university  was  founded  by  the  Baptists,  whose  main  object 
in  establishing  it  was  to  provide  the  opportunitj'- of  giving  a  liberal  educa- 
tion to  their  children  and  to  the  candidates  for  their  ministry,  yet,  in  re- 
gard to  religious  belief,  the  provisions  of  the  charter  are  most  liberal. 
While  it  is  required  that  the  board  of  trustees,  as  the  responsible  custo- 
dians of  the  institution,  shall  be  members  of  Baptist  churches,  yet  no 
denominational  views  are  to  be  allowed  to  operate  as  a  disability  in  the 
selection  of  teachers,  or  to  interfere  with  the  attendance  and  the  privileges 
of  pupils.  Thus  far,  in  the  history  of  the  university,  many  of  the  teachers, 
and  a  large  number  of  the  pupils,  have  been  connected  with  other  religious 
bodies.  In  several  instances,  the  prizes  for  scholarship,  and — as  at  the  late 
commencement — the  highest  honors  of  the  institution  at  graduation,  have 
been  awar^led  to  persons  who  are  not  Baptists.  The  course  of  tlie  trus- 
tees and  of  the  faculty,  in  this  respect,  has  been  most  unexceptionable. 

The  university  is  under  the  control  of  two  boards — the  trustees  and  the 
curators.  The  board  of  trustees,  limited  to  twenty  in  number,  besides  be- 
ing entrusted  with  the  property  and  the  financial  management,  also  ap- 
point the  teachers,  determine  the  courses  of  study,  and.  in  general,  are 
responsible  for  the  administration  of  the  instituti<^n.  They  are  proiiibited 
by  the  charter  from  allowing  the  accumulation  of  any  debt,  and  so  faith- 
fully has  this  provision  been  observed,  that  to-day  there  is  no  liability 
against  the  university  which  cannot  be  met  with  the  annual  income  of  the 
endowment  fund. 

The   university  is  easy  of  access   from   all    parts  of  Pennsjdvania,  and 
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being  situated  nearly  in  the  geographical  center,  and  with  a  large  region 
of  country  around  thickly  populated,  tlicre  is  before  it  the  Inight  prospect, 
through  its  several  schools,  of  accomplishing  much  for  ihe  advancement  of 
sound  learning  and  religion  among  the  rising  generations  of  the  State. 


VENANGO  COUNTY.— S.  H.  Prather. 

The  pioneer  school-house  of  Venango  county  was  built  of  logs,  and  cov- 
ered with  clapboards,  which  were  held  to  their  places  by  "weight-poles." 
The  heating  apparatus  consisted  of  an  old-fashioned  "fire-place."  A  wide, 
sloping  board,  attached  to  the  walls,  and  a  plank  or  a  slab,  with  peg  legs, 
and  without  a  back,  served  respectively  for  desk  and  seat.  The  floor  was 
laid  with  puncheons. 

For  windows,  a  log  on  each  side  of  the  room  was  saw^ed  out,  and  in  the 
winter  these  openings  were  covered  with  greased  paper. 

In  such  a  house,  Mr.  Mason  taught  the  first  school  in  Franklin,  in  1801-2. 
The  first  academ^^'building  was  erected  in  1815  or  181G,  and  Mr.  Kelley 
taught  in  it  until  1 823. 

Robert  A3-ers  and  John  Gamble  were  among  the  early  teachers.  The 
latter  weighed  over  four  hundred  pounds.  At  this  time  only  the  common 
branches  were  taught. 

In  about  1840, a  respectable  frame-building  was  erected  on  the  lot  of  the 
Presb^-terian  church,  and  afterwards  sold  to  the  district. 

In  1854,  a  large  two-story  brick-building,  known  as  the  old  academy, 
was  erected.  To  this  school  the  State  made  a  donation  of  land.  In  1867, 
or  about  that  time,  the  property  of  the  academy  was  ceded  to  the  district, 
on  condition  that  a  public  high  school  should  be  sustained,  affording  the 
same  opportunities  to  the  young  people  of  the  county  as  afforded  by  the 
academ)^ 

In  1808,  the  Union  school-building  was  erected,  at  a  cost  of  $43,300. 

In  1876,  two  excellent  buildings  were  erected,  one  in  the  First  and  one 
in  the  Second  ward.  Each  is  a  two-story  brick-house  of  the  finest  archi- 
tectural design,  containing  four  large,  exccllentl3'-furnislicd  rooms.  The 
means  of  ventilation  are  on  the  most  approved  plan.  The  sites  are  beau- 
tiful. 

Among  the  prominent  teachers  of  the  city  were  William  Burgwin  and 
C.  H.  Dale,  each  of  whom  has  been  county  superintendent;  John  Mc- 
Crea,.who  has,  for  many  years,  been  a  prominent  school  man  in  President 
township;  G.  A.  Walker,  who  has  long  been  one  of  the  first  educators  of 
the  count}'. 

The  schools  have  g3nerally  been,  and  are  now,  in  an  excellent  condi- 
tion. More  than  one  thousand  one  hundred  pupils  were  in  attendance  last 
year.  For  the  last  two  years,  M.  X.  Horton  has  been  city  superintendent, 
and  H.  A.  Strong,  pi-incipal  of  the  high  school. 
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Oil  City 

Has  no  old  story  to  tell.  In  18G4,  a  bouse,  at  a  cost  of  $7,000,  was  erected, 
whicli,  with  all  its  excellent  furniture,  was  destroyed  by  fire,  a  few  months 
after  its  completion. 

In  18GG,  two  buildings  were  erected,  at  a  cost  of  $18,000.  In  1874,  a 
two-story  building,  for  primary  pupils,  was  erected  on  Palace  hill.  A 
large  "annex  "  has  been  added  to  the  Cottage  Hill  building,  and  valuable 
improvements  made  on  all  the  buildings.  James  Kinkaide  was  principal 
of  the  schools  from  their  organization  to  June,  1875,  since  which  time  B. 
II.  Patterson  has  been  princii)al. 

A  high  school  has  not  yet  been  organized,  but  the  primary  and  inter- 
mediate schools  are  not  surpassed  by  an}'. 

Of  the  early  history  of  South  Oil  City  schools,  I  have  not  been  able  to 
learn  any  thing  definitely.  Prominent  among  the  teachers  have  been  Mr. 
Douglas,  now  a  minister;  Mr.  Ellenwood,  wiio  had  been  ten  years  an  in- 
structor in  a  college  at  Cincinnati ;  S.  D.  Owen,  agent  for  the  house  of 
Scribnei-,  Armstrong  &  Co.;  Miss  M.  E.  Taggert,  and  Miss  E.  A.  Kent, 
the  present  principal,  whose  work  proves  that  a  lady  can  very  succesfully 
fill  a  higli  position  in  the  teachers'  profession.  The  school  is  well  oro^an- 
ized,  and  doing  excellent  work. 

Pleaxantvillc 

Was  settled  by  eastern  people,  mostly  from  New  York  and  Massachusetts, 
with  eastern  ideas  of  education,  and  early  established  a  public  school, 
which  Avas,  for  several  j-ears,  mostl}^  sustained  by  subscription.  The  first 
school-house  was  built  b^'  Aaron  lienedict,  at  an  early,  but  unknown  date; 
and  its  use  was  donated  by  him  to  the  district,  reserving  the  right  of  use 
by  the  Baptist  society  for  church  purposes. 

Austin  Merrick,  the  first  teacher,  taught  a  three  months'  winter  term, 
and*  was  followed  by  a  3'oung  lady,  who  taught  a  three  months'  summer 
term.  This  order  was  sustained  for  several  years,  and  the  schools  were 
well  patronizcnl.  Reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  grammar,  and,  to  a  limited 
extent,  geogrnph}',  were  taught.  At  first,  DaboU's  Arithmetic  and  Mur- 
ray's Grammar  Avere  used.  At  an  early  date,  however,  M.  C.  Beebe  intro- 
duced Sanders'  Readers,  Brown's  Grammar,  and  Adams'  Aritlimetic. 

In  I85:J,  a  building  for  a  union  school  was  erected,  and  the  first  school 
of  the  kiuil  in  the  county  was  established.  M.  C.  Beebe,  wlio  was  assisted 
by  two  teachers,  was  the  first  principal.  The  common  brandies,  higher 
mathematics,  and  Latin  were  taught. 

In  1854,  Mr.  Beebe  was  elected  to  the  ofiice  of  county  superintendent. 

During  the  great  oil  excitement,  the  schools  of  Pleasantville  suffei-ed 
much  from  want  of  attention.  On  seeing  the  Goddess  Fortune  smiling  upon 
the  hills,  men  became  excited,  and,  for  the  time,  lost  their  interest  in  the 
education  of  their  children. 

In  187.>,  a  large,  substantial  brick-building,  containing  five  rooms  and  a 
large    hall,  all  of    which    have  been   excellently  furnished,  was   erected. 
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Crowning  a  beautiful  four-acre  lot,  this  beautiful  building  will  go  down  to 
many  generations  as  a  monument  of  the  public  spirit  of  the  directors,  and 
of  the  people,  who  unanimousl}'  voted  for  its  erection,  and  who  cheerfully 
bear  the  burden  of  taxation.  The  school  property  is  worth  $30,000.  A 
good  high  school  is  sustained. 

In  1873,  Emlenton  erected  a  substantial  brick-building,  containing  four 
large  rooms.  The  people  take  a  lively  interest  in  their  schools.  The  en- 
terprise of  the  school  board  is  seen  in  the  pains  taken  in  the  selection  of 
teachers. 

Cornplanter's  first  school-house  was  on  the  farm  now  owned  by  J.  W. 
McClure,  of  Plumer.  Mr.  Samuel  Lamb,  of  New  Wilmington,  Lawrence 
count}^  attended  school  in  this  house  as  early  as  1810.  Soon  after  this, 
houses  were  erected  as  follows :  One  near  the  Tarr  Farm ;  one  near  Oleopo- 
lis,  and  one  at  the  mouth  of  Oil  creek,  now  Oil  Citj'.  The  houses  were 
fashioned  after  the  model  described  at  the  beginning  of  this  sketch.  The 
branches  taught,  were  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  Since  1861,  ten 
or  twelve  first-class  buildings  have  been  erected. 

The  Union  building  of  Rouseville,  which  was  completed  in  1870,  con- 
tains four  large  rooms.  The  citizens  subscribed  liberally  towards  fur- 
nishing it  with  good  apparatus,  and  the  children  collected  a  sum  nearly 
sufficient  to  fence  the  lot  and  build  plank  walks. 

In  1871,  a  building  like  that  of  Rouseville  was  erected  in  Petroleum 
Centre.  Excellent  two-story  buildings  have  been  erected  at  Plumer,  Siv- 
erl3'ville,  Rynd  Farm,  Columbia  Farm,  and  Kane  City. 

Cornplanter  deserves  as  much  credit  as  any  district  in  the  county.  She 
sustains  twenty-nine  schools  for  a  term  of  eight  months  in  the  3'ear,  and 
pays  her  teachers  from  forty  to  seventy-five  dollars  per  month. 

W.  J.  McClure,  who  has  been  county  supei'intendent ;  George  B.  Lord, 
J.  G.  Wasson,  J.  L.  Ghering,  F.  D.  SuUinger,  and  T.  J.  Moffitt,  are  promi- 
nent among  those  who  have  taught  in  the  township. 

All  the  teachers  manifest  their  zeal  in  attending  the  annual  institute 
and  other  educational  meetings,  and  in  subs(!ribing  for  the  Pennsylvania 
School  Journal.  Many  of  them  attend  the  normal  institute  at  Rouseville, 
daring  the  summer  vacation  of  the  public  schools. 

In  1807-8,  the  first  school  in  Cherry  Tree  township,  was  taught  b}^  Wil- 
liam Reynolds,  an  Englishman,  in  James  Hamilton's  old  log  dwelling- 
house.  Richard  Irwin,  of  Franklin,  better  known  as  Judge  Irwin,  his 
sister,  Fannie  McKee,  of  Millerstown,  and  Mrs.  Louisa  McClintoek,  the 
teacher's  youngest  daughter,  were  pupils  in  the  school.  Mr.  Reynolds 
cleared  the  land  on  which  the  village  of  Cherry  Tree  now  stands. 

In  1809-10,  Ninian  Irwin  taught  in  a  house  which  stood  half  a  mile 
north  of  the  present  residence  of  Marshal  Kerr. 

In  1818,  Judge  Irwin  taught  in  a  house  on  Thomas  Hamilton's  farm. 
Benjamin  Strawbridge,  now  of  Plum  township ;  James  Irwin  and  Thomas 
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Hamilton,  of  Cherry  Tree  township ;  Samuel  Lamb,  of  New  Wilmington, 
and  John  Irwin,  of  Galesburg,  Illinois,  were  of  the  boys  in  attendance. 

The  following  lines,  written  recentl}'  by  Judge  Irwin,  contain  facts, 
and  express  true  features  of  pioneer  school  life  in  Venango  county : 

I  am  what's  called  a  self-made  man, 

So  far  as  I  am  made  ; 
For  I  had  little  chance  when  young 

Of  schools  to  give  me  aid. 

I  never  went  a  year  to  school, 

Put  all  the  time  together, 
And,  for  the  most  part,  traveled  then, 

Two  miles  in  wintry  weather. 

The  Webster  Spelling  Book  was  then 

Just  coming  into  pla^', 
And  was  a  great  improvement  on 

The  Dil worth  of  that  day. 

And  Walsh's  plain  arithmetic 

Was  mostly  then  in  use. 
And  superseded  Pike's  dry  work, 

More  complex  and  abstruse. 

No  English  grammar  then  was  taught 

In  those  old-fashioned  schools, 
And  I've  acquired,  by  practice  more 

Than  e'er  I  learned  from  rules. 

To  write  and  cipher  was  as  far 

As  teaching  then  did  go, 
And  these,  with  reading,  were  adjudged 

Enough  for  boys  to  know. 

And  girls,  as  schools  were  managed  then, 

Had  little  time  to  spend 
At  ciphering,  which  their  teachers  thought 

They  could  not  comprehend. 

But  great  advancement  has  been  made 

Within  the  sixty  years, 
Since  I  attended  those  poor  schools, 

As  plainly  now  appears. 

In  Scrubgrass  township  a  school  was  taught  in  1804,  in  a  log-house  near 
Witherups,b3- JohnMcClaren.  The  onl}- pupils  yet  living,  are  Samuel  Phips, 
bom  in  1795,  and  his  sister,  Polly  Williams.  A  house  was  built  on  the  Bar- 
clay farm  in  1807.  A  little  later,  a  very  large  log-house  was  erected  near  the 
present  residence  of  James  Anderson,  and  in  this,  James  White  taught  a 
very  large  school.  On  Saturday  afternoon  the  larger  boys  visited  a  dis- 
tillerj'  near  by,  chopped  wood  for  whiskey,  and  returned  to  the  school-house 
about  '"spelling  time.''  They  besieged  the  house  with  snow-balls,  and  riddled 
the  paper  windows.  They  were  on  a  strike,  and  the  teacher  could  not 
control  them.  On  the  next  Monday  morning,  however,  each  one  returned 
to  his  allegiance,  and  received  a  severe  flogging. 

This  house  was  in  use  until  1817.  In  1820,  P.  G.  Hollister  taught  in  a 
new  building,  near  the  Witherup  house. 
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The  first  books  used  were  Dilworth's  Speller  and  the  New  Testament. 
The  first  arithmetic  iutrodueed  was  the  Young  Man's  Companion,  in  which 
all  the  problems  were  solved  as  well  as  stated.  It  was  an  arithmetic  and 
key  combined.  Later,  Webster's  Spelling  Book  and  the  Western  Calcu- 
lator were  introduced. 

In  1828,  hewn  log-houses  were  built.  Among  the  teachers  who  taught 
in  them  were  Reverend  William  Dickson,  and  William  Grandon.  The 
wages,  half  in  grain  and  half  in  money,  were  from  ten  dollars  to  fifteen 
dollars  per  month.  On  a  day  fixed  upon,  the  patrons  took  their  subscrip- 
tion of  grain  to  the  teacher. 

After  the  enactment  of  the  law  of  1834,  the  people  took  more  interest  in 
their  schools.  Better  houses  were  built.  Wages  from  ten  dollars  to  twenty 
dollars  per  month  were  paid. 

In  1859,  frame-houses  were  built,  some  of  which  are  still  in  use.  The 
buildings  erected  in  1873-4  are  excellent. 

Cranbcriy  has  an  early  history,  similar  to  that  of  Cherry  Tree  or  Scrub- 
grass. 

Among  the  early  teachers  were  Ann  Beck,  Adam  Shafer,  Henry  Ziegler, 
John  Ball,  James  Dunn,  John  Elder,  Andrew  McCurry,  Edwin  Allison, 
John  Shannon,  James  Hughes,  Alexander  Ewing,  Jesse  Beck,  Nathan 
Beck,  John  Allison,  Lewis  Rote,  J.  D.  Ziegler,  and  H.  J.  Sayers. 

The  houses  erected  daring  a  series  of  years  about  1870  are  little 
frame  structures,  several  of  which  are  still  in  use.  Mr.  Dale,  in  one  of  his 
reports,  commends  the  house  built  on  the  Cochran  farm  in  1871.  This  has 
been  far  surpassed  by  any  of  the  five  since  built.  Two  excellent  houses 
are  now  in  process  of  erection. 

Irwin  Township 

For  many  years  was  considered  behind  the  times.  Three  years  ago  a  new 
departure  was  taken.  Since  that  time  a  first-class  one-stor}-,  and  an  excel- 
lent two-stor^' building  have  been  completed.  A  beautiful  building  is  now 
in  process  of  erection.  Each  is  built  of  brick,  and  occupies  an  acre  lot, 
well  selected.  The  best  style  of  furniture  has  been  provided.  For  the 
past  two  years,  Irwin  has  been  in  the  van. 

Canal  Township, 

In  1833,  had  four  log  school-houses,  similar  to  those  described  before. 
Cobb's  Spelling  Book,  the  English  Reader,  and  the  Western  Calculator, 
were  the  text-books.  Canal  was  taken  from  Sugar  Creek  in  1834.  The 
first  house  paid  for  with  public  money  was  the  Luphcr,  erected  in  1840, 
and  still  in  use.  The  school  property  now  consists  of  eight  houses,  two 
of  which  are  good.  Two  good  houses  are  in  process  of  erection,  and  will 
be  finislied  before  the  opening  of  the  winter  term. 

Among  the  early  teachers  were  Messi's.  Goff,  Sheep,  Crouch,  Elderkin, 
Russell,  Long,  Mead,  Ely,  Hood,  Atkins,  Cochran,  Smith,  Hutchison, 
Singleton,  Boughner,  Dailey,  Reverend  J.  A.  Halleck,  Reverend  Mr. 
Hill,  and  Miss  Hammond. 
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The  first  school-house  in  Plum  township  was  built  in  1830.  The  one  at 
the  Diamond  was  a  frame-building.  All  the  others  were  log.  Cobb's 
Spelling  Book,  Testament,  and  Western  Calculator  were  the  books  used. 
Two  girls  began  the  study  of  grammar.  Some  of  the  peoj)le  objected, 
claiming  that  teaching  the  higher  branches  was  giving  too  much  attention 
to  the  children  of  the  rich. 

Among  the  early  teachers  were  Mary  Chapman,  Judge  W.  W.  Davison, 
Mary  Mcintosh,  William  Haslet,  and  John  Haslet. 

Plum  has  now  nine  good  school-houses,  well  located,  in  which  are  taught 
all  the  branches  in  which  a  teacher  is  required  to  be  examined.  Since  the 
establishment  of  Sunville  Seminary,  four  j-ears  ago,  the  young  people  have 
had  excellent  facilities  for  acquiring  an  education. 

The  pioneer  school-houses  of  Jackson  township  resembled  others  of  the 
times.  Ithiel  Dodd  was  one  of  the  earliest  teachers  of  this  section  of  the 
county.  He  was  a  good  musician,  and  conducted  singing  schools  in  sev- 
eral of  the  school-houses.  His  son,  Levi  Dodd,  has  been  an  elder  in  the 
Presbyterian  church,  at  Franklin,  for  more  than  fifty  3'cars.  His  grand- 
son, S.  T.  C.  Dodd,  is  a  prominent  member  of  the  Venango  county  bar. 

In  1823,  Stephen  McFadden  taught  in  the  old  Sugar  Creek  church. 
James  Beatty,  who  resides  near  Cooperstown,  and  S.  P.  McCalmont,  a 
prominent  lawyer,  were  among  the  boys  of  his  school. 

In  1827,  Edward  Sweeny  taught  in  Cooperstown.  He  was  followed  by 
Eliza  Hamilton,  Thomas  Benn,  (now  a  ministei",)  and  Edmund  Warner. 
The  latter  introduced  geography  and  grammar.  In  1837,  Miss  Patton,  now 
Mrs.  McCauley,  taught  in  Cooperstown.  Others  teachers  of  about  this 
date  were  Ruth  McAlevy,  W^illiam  Myers,  Miss  Keys,  and  Mrs.  McFate. 

Doctor  Robert  Crawford,  and  Messrs.  Bradley,  and  Shaw  were  among 
the  examiners. 

Doctor  Hopkins,  now  of  Millerstown,  taught  at  the  Fetterman  cross- 
roads in  1856.  Soon  after  this,  an  independent  district  was  organi/.ed  at 
this  point,  and  John  Kean,  who  has  long  been  a  prominent  man  in  Oak- 
land township,  taught  the  first  school.  He  was  followed  by  Robert  Has- 
let and  Miss  Van  Natten.  Jackson  township  has  eight  school-houses,  one 
of  which  is  a  very  respectable  building,  furnished  with  excellent  seats  and 
desks. 

In  Pine  Grove  township,  the  public  school  system  was  adopted  in  1835. 
For  six  or  seven  years,  school-houses  were  built  by  subscription,  and  the 
public  funds  employed  in  the  payment  of  teachers. 

In  1835-36,  John  B.  McCalmont  taught  the  Pine  Hill  school,  at  a  s.-ilary 
of  $12  per  month  and  board.  G.  S.  Criswell,  John  McKissick,  anil  C. 
Hydric,  all  members  of  the  Venango  county  bar;  John  Fertig,  who  has 
been  twice  Mayor  of  Titusville,  and  a  member  of  the  Legislature;  John 
Gilger,  a  lawyer  in  Iowa;  G.  W.  Beatty  and  William  Donier,  both  of 
whom  are  ministers;  F.  D.  Sullinger,  a  prominent  teacher;  John  .McCrea, 
George  McCray,  and  Reverend  Mr.  Shaffer,  of  the  Lutheran  Cliiuih,  are 
among  the  number  who  have  been  teacliers  in  Pine  Grove. 
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In  analyzing  them,  we  find  lour  ministers,  four  lawyers,  and  five  phy- 
sicians. 

James  McKissick,  Peter  Goodman,  Daniel  McCauley,  Isaac  Fertig,  and 
Daniel  Hilliard,  have  served  as  directors  many  years. 

Mr.  McKissick  was,  at  the  election  of  county  superintendent,  in  1854, 
and  has  been,  a  director,  ever  since.  Every  year,  in  company  with  the 
county  superintendent,  he  has  visited  the  schools  of  his  district,  and  has 
attended  every  tri-ennial  convention. 

In  Alleghany  township,  the  first  settlement  was  made  in  1810,  by  people 
from  the  central  part  of  the  State.  From  1825  to  1830,  large  accessions 
were  made  to  the  settlement,  and,  in  1830,  two  school-houses  were  erected. 
Earlier  than  this,  several  gentlemen  taught  in  their  own  houses,  among 
whom  were  Captain  Eben  Boyles,  William  Munn,and  Aspinwall  Cornwall. 
The  houses  were  frame,  with  small  windows,  and  furniture  of  the  pioneer 
style. 

Cobb's  Speller,  Daboll's  Arithmetic,  and  the  English  Reader  were  the 
first  text-books.  Between  1845  and  1850,  better  houses  were  ei-ected.  and 
furnished  with  a  better  style  of  desks.  About  this  time,  Sanders'  Readers 
and  Davies'  Arithmetic  were  introduced. 

In  1866,  Robinson's  Arithmetics,  Osgood's  Readers,  and  Cornell's  Ge- 
graphies,  were  adopted,  and  since  no  change  in  text-books  has  occurred. 

Fifteen  yearg  ago,  Alleghany  township  had  twelve  schools,  but,  by  the 
changing  of  county  lines,  and  the  organizing  of  new  townships,  the  num- 
ber was  reduced  to  four,  but  has  since  been  increased  to  seven. 

The  earlier  schools  were  supported  by  subscription,  a  gentleman  receiv- 
ing from  twelve  to  sixteen  dollars  per  month,  and  a  lady  receiving  from  one 
dollar  to  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  per  week  and  board. 

For  a  few  years,  after  the  adoption  of  the  public  school  law,  which  was 
within  a  year  from  the  time  of  its  passage,  the  schools  were  supported 
partly  by  taxation  and  partly  by  subscription. 

Boarding  around  ended  in  1868. 

The  district  has  three  good,  one  old,  and  three  temporary  houses.  Two 
good  buildings  will  be  erected  this  year. 

Mr.  Tyrrell,  the  president  of  the  board,  moved  into  the  township  thirty- 
five  years  ago,  and  has  been  prominently  identified  with  the  interests  of 
the  schools  ever  since,  having,  with  his  own  hands,  built  the  best  school- 
houses,  and.  in  many  ways,  labored  to  secure  facilities  for  the  education  of 
the  children. 

The  people  of  Rockland  have  always  taken  more  than  ordinary  interest 
in  the  education  of  their  youth. 

The  Rockland  Literary  Society,  which  was  organized  probably  in  the 
year  1845,  and  flourished  for  a  long  series  of  years,  has  an  interesting  his- 
tory. One  evening  each  week  a  meeting  was  held,  at  which  essays,  decla- 
mations, and  a  debate  were  the  usual  exercises.  To  every  fourth  meeting 
the  public  were  invited,  when  the  large  attendance  testified  to  the  charac- 
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tcr  of  the  entertainment.  This  society  may  be  termed  one  of  the  educa- 
tional forces  of  the  county.  It  taught  young  men  to  love  order  and  im- 
prove their  opportunities.     It  inspired  man}-  with  a  noble  ambition. 

Among  those  who  took  an  active  part  were  J.  H.  Smith,  editor  of  the 
Independent  Press,  Franklin  ;  C.  P.  Ramsdell,  first  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Venango  Citizen,  but  now  of  Petersburgh,  Virginia,  formerl}*  a 
member  of  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature,  and,  at  present,  United  States 
marshal  for  the  eastern  district  of  Virginia  ;  "William  Burgwin,  who  has 
been  editor  of  the  Citizen,  county  superintendent,  and  a  member  of  the 
Legislature  ;  E.  W.  Davis,  now  of  Philadelphia,  for  years  occupying  a  seat 
in  the  House,  and  afterwards  in  the  Senate  of  the  Legislature  ;  A.  D.  Da- 
vis;, now  of  Wilmington,  Delaware,  a  very  popular  and  successful  minister 
in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  for  a  time  president  of  a  college 
in  that  city  ;  Reverends  Borland,  Foster,  and  H.  C.  Smith,  of  the  Erie 
conference  ;  Doctor  McDowell,  now  dead  ;  Doctor  McMichael,  of  Miilers- 
town,  Butler  county ;  Doctor  Rose,  of  Middlesex,  Pennsylvania ;  Doctor 
William  Biandon.who  died  some  years  ago  in  Illinois;  and  Joshua  Davis, 
still  living  in  Virginia,  who  was  called  "  old,"  thirty  years  ago,  but  was 
young  in  spirit,  and  one  to  whom  all  the  young  men  looked  up  for  counsel. 

The  Jolley  school-house  was  built  in  1854.  at  a  cost  of  $400.  size  2fix30 
feet;  the  Collingwood  in  185fi,  at  a  cost  of  $275,  size  26x26  feet;  the 
Weaver  in  1859,  at  a  cost  of  $400,  size  26x26  feet;  The  Shannon  in  1861, 
size  30x36  feet ;  the  Red  Lion  in  1864,  at  a  cost  of  $800,  size  56x30  feet ; 
the  Western,  1868,  at  a  cost  of  $525,  size  28x30  feet ;  the  Domer  in  1867,  at 
a  cost  of  $563,  size  26x26  feet:  the  Scrubgrass  in  1868,  size  24x28  ;  the 
Pine  Oak  in  1869,  at  a  cost  of  $535.  size  28x30. 

Prominent  among  the  teachers  of  Rockland  have  been  S.  B.  Ross,  F.  D. 
Sullinger,  E.  Burgwin.  M.  B.  Chadwick.  R.  S.  Ross,  John  Burgwin.  and 
Misses  E.  C.  MaitUind,  D.  C.  Lusher,  X.  J.  R.  Jolley,  N.  Dale.  E.  D.  Jolley, 
Nancy  Steele,  S.  Pratt,  Mary  E.  Smith,  and  M.  A.  Sterritt. 

In  Sandy  Creek  township,  a  log  school-house,  was  erected  in  1820,  not 
far  from  the  residence  of  Mr.  McElhaney.  Isaac  Bunnell,  who  yet  lives  in 
the  township,  taught  the  first  school.  Among  those  yet  li\'ing  who  at- 
tended this  school  are  William  Dewoody  and  John  Dewoody.  About 
1834  a  hcwn-log-house  was  erected  on  the  hill  near  where  the  Graham 
house  now  stands ;  a  similar  one,  half  a  mile  east  of  McKlhany's,  and  one 
west  of  the  Pittsburg  road.  In  1836.  a  log-house  was  erected  a  little 
distance  east  of  the  residence  of  Mr.  James  Foster.  The  first  teacher  was 
Mr.  Ross  Foster.  Others  prominent  among  the  early  teachers  of  this 
townslii])  were  John  Elder,  Mr.  Bacon,  Lowry  Gildersleeve,  Ethen  Strong. 
Heniy  Clulow,  Captain  W.  C.  Howe,  William  Clement,  C.  P.  Ramsd.U. 
Robert  Martin,  David  Moore,  Isaac  Evans,  Robert  Shorts,  and  Reverends 
R.  S.  Borland  and  E.  C.  Borland. 

For  man}'  years,  David  Smith,  senior,  now  of  Franklin,  lived  in  tlie 
Foster  sub-district,  and  always  supplemented  the  public  funds  by  a  liberal 
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subscription.  Good  teachers  were  employed,  and  the  Foster  school  has, 
since  its  organization,  been  one  of  the  best  ungraded  schools  in  the  county. 
The  lirst  lady  teacher  was  Miss  Louisa  Smith. 

In  Oakland  township,  Joseph  Kean  taught  the  first  school,  in  1818. 
Other  eaily  teachers  were  Hugh  llayes,  William  Mead,  William  Ilichey, 
and  William  Haslet. 

The  United  States  Speller,  New  Testament,  and  English  Reader  were  the 
first  text-books.  The  township  has  now  eight  school-houses,  most  of 
whicli  are  good.  The  people  have  taken  a  good  deal  of  interest  in  their 
schools.  A  successful  subscription  school  was  conducted  for  three  3'ears, 
ending  in  1876.  Miss  Mary  Porterfield  and  C.  J.  Weber,  Esquire,  were 
its  teachers. 

IVormal  Schools. 

In  1873,  W.  J.  McClure,  who  was  at  the  time  county  superintendent, 
organized,  in  South  Oil  City,  the  Yenango  County  Normal  Scliool.  The 
attendance  of  teachers  was  not  much  less  than  one  hundred.  In  1874,  the 
second  session,  held  in  the  same  town,  was  attended  by  one  hundred  and 
thirtj'-one  teachers  or  student  teachers.  About  one  hundred  were  en- 
rolled at  the  third  session,  which  was  held  at  Rouseville.  Among  the 
teachers  who  assisted  Mr.  ^McClure  were  Andrew  Burtt,  author  of  IJurtt's 
Grammar ;  Miss  Rose  McClear}'^,  of  Pittsburg ;  S.  D.  Owen,  Amos  AVheeler, 
and  George  B.  Lord. 

In  187('),  tiie  normal  school  at  Franklin  was  attended  by  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  student  teachers.  The  teachers  of  this  school  were  Miss 
E.  A.  Kent,  II.  A.  Strong,  F.  D.  SuUinger,  and  W.  G.  Ladds.  At  the  same 
time,  the  normal  school  at  Rouseville  was  attended  b}--  one  hundred  and 
seventeen  student  teachers.  The  instructors  were  Miss  M.  E.  Taggert, 
George  B.  Lord,  J.  G.  Wasson,  and  J.  L.  Ghering. 

Great  good  has  been  accomplished  by  these  normal  institutes,  as  maybe 
inferred  from  the  large  attendance.  The  time  of  each  session  was  ten 
weeks. 

Academies. 

The  Cherry  Tree  Academy  building  was  erected  in  1854,  by  a  stock 
compan}'.  Iii  the  winter  of  1854-5,  the  first  school  was  taught  by  Rev- 
erend Burchard,  and  attended  by  about  forty  students. 

Besides  the  common  branches,  algebra,  geometiy,  astronomj',  and  Latin 
were  taught.  The  following  winter  Mr.  Dimmick  taught,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded b^'  Mr.  Sackct,  who  taught  one  term.  These  schools  wore  in  the 
upper  room,  while  the  public  school  occupied  the  lower  room. 

From  1857  to  1872,  there  were  onl}'^  occasional  terms  of  subscription 
school.  In  1872-3,  three  consecutive  terms  were  taught  by  Miss  Jennie 
McBride  and  S.  H.  Prather.  The  following  year,  Mr.  Townlcy,  of  Wood- 
cock, Crawford  count}',  was  principal,  since  which  time  the  public  schools 
have  occupied  both  rooms  of  the  building. 

The  Sunville  seminary  building  was  erected  in  the  summer  of  1873. 
This  house,  which  cost  about  $5,000,  is  a  model  of  convenience  and  sym- 
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metry.  Tlic  room>i,  the  l)lackboarcl  surftice,  and  tlio  furniture  are  not  sur- 
passed by  any  in  the  connty.  The  grounds  contain  a  little  more  than  two 
acres.  The  school  year  is  divided  into  three  terras,  of  twelve  weeks  each. 
The  course  of  study  is  college  preparatory.  The  average  attendance  each 
year  has  been  about  one  hundred  diflferent  students.  The  trustees  are  A. 
W.  Richey,  Samuel  Axtell,  and  A.  J.  Cowen.  The  teachers  have  been 
Misses  Laura  Fogg,  Mary  M.  Speer,  F.  M.  Katz;  Messrs.  W.  A,  Bushnell, 
B.  D.  Rowlee,  C.  J.  Weber,  II.  P.  Compton,  and  S.  II.  Prather.  The 
teachers  of  music  have  been  Misses  Alice  and  Etta  Richey. 

A  catalogue,  setting  forth  the  names  of  trustees,  teachers,  students, 
course  of  study,  facilities,  and  terms,  is  published  each  year.  The  school 
district  gave  $1,200  toward  erecting  the  building,  and  in  return  has  the 
use  of  one  of  the  lower  rooms. 

Mr.  Bushnell,  who  is  the  present  principal,  is  a  thorough  scholar  and  ex- 
cellent teacher. 

The  first  term  of  Scrubgrass  Academy  opened  on  the  first  Monday  in 
April,  1875,  and  was  attended  by  forty-six  students.  The  following  term 
opened  August  IG,  and  was  attended  by  seventy-three  students.  J.  C. 
Ketler,  now  of  Pine  Grove,  Mercer  county,  was  principal  for  both  terms. 
A  lively  interest  was  excited,  out  of  which  grew  up  on  the  church  lot  an 
excellent  school-house,  3(ix40  feet,  with  height  of  ceiling  IG  feet,  finished 
in  the  best  modern  style. 

In  the  new  house.  Reverend  J.  A.  Ewing  opened  school  on  the  first 
Mondaj'  in  May,  18TG.     At  present,  Samuel  A.  Anderson  is  principal. 

Reverend  J.  R.  Coulter,  pastor  of  the  Scrubgrass  church,  deserves  great 
credit  for  tlie  cstablisliment  and  success  of  this  school.  He  has  been  the 
power  behind  the  throne. 

The  Utica  Academ}-,  which  is  under  the  care  of  the  board  of  directors, 
is  doing  a  good  work.  The  school  year  is  divided  into  three  terms,  of 
twelve  weeks  each.  Thomas  Ewing,  Thomas  MofRt.  now  principal  of  the 
Millerstown  schools,  in  Butler  county;  Park  Bowman,  and  Miss  Cum- 
mings  are  prominent  among  the  teachers.  Mr.  Ewing,  the  present  princi- 
pal, is  a  graduate  of  Westminster  College. 

The  Cooperstown  Academy  has  flourished.  For  many  years,  it  was  one 
of  the  brightest  intellectual  lights  of  the  county.  It  is  now  among  the 
things  of  tlie  jiast.  At  present,  a  good  public  school,  under  the  supervi- 
sion of  C.  J.  Weber,  a  graduate  of  Edinboro'  Normal  School,  is  taught  in 
the  academy  l)uilding. 

There  are  other  institutions  which  have  been  ]>roniinent  among  tiie  eilu- 
cational  forces  of  the  county,  but  of  which  I  have  not  been  able  to  learn 
much.  The  Clintonville  Academy,  at  Clintonville,  and  the  Tableau  Semi- 
nary, at  Emlenton,  have  a  history  similar  to  that  of  Cooperstown  Academy. 

From  the  time  of  the  earliest  settlements  in  the  county,  progress  has 
been  bearing  us  forward.  Our  schools  have  been  a  blessing,  too  great  to 
be  comprehended. 

36  School  Report. 
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He  that  has  eyes  may  look  out  on  societ}',  and  see  the  respect  for  law, 
the  love  of  order,  the  refinement  and  intelligence,  which  are  the  comely 
fruits  of  our  system  of  public  instruction. 

Our  fathers  did  well.  They  have  left  us  larger  towns,  better  farms,  bet- 
ter farming  hnplcments,  better  dwellings,  better  school-houses,  better 
methods,  better  opportunities  than  they  themselves  enjoj'ed.  They  made 
history,  of  which  we  are  proud. 

We  thank  them  when  we  see  the  farms  they  have  redeemed  from  the 
forest,  the  towns  they  have  l)nilt  up  ;  but  we  thank  them  more  when  we 
observe  the  culture  of  a  young  m:in  or  j^oung  woman,  wiio  has  had  no 
means  of  acquiring  an  education,  save  those  afforded  by  the  public  school. 
We  thank  them  more  for  the  intelligence  and  morality  of  the  people,  than 
for  the  material  wenlth  of  the  county. 


WARREN  COU:XTY.— X.  R.  Thompson. 

Warren  county,  situated  in  the  north-western  part  of  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania, was  formed  from  pai'ts  of  Allegheny  and  Lycoming  counties,  on 
March  12,  1800.  It  has  an  area  of  eight  hundred  square  miles  of  terri- 
tory. Its  population  is  noarl}'  twenty-four  thousand.  It  contains,  at  pres- 
ent, forty  graded,  and  one  hundred  and  forty-five  ungraded,  schools,  with 
six  thousand  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  pupils  enrolled,  and  a  daily 
average  attendance  of  four  thousand  one  hundred  and  ninet^'-eight.  Two 
hundred  and  sevent3'-three  teachers  are  emploj^ed,  at  an  average  salary  of 
$36  28  per  month.  The  estimated  value  of  school  property''  in  the  county 
is  $177,097. 

The  first  superintendent  of  Warren  county  was  Theodore  Edwards,  who 
occupied  the  oflSce  only  seven  months,  when  he  resigned,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  William  Row,  who,  in  turn,  was  succeeded  by  Reverend  L.  L. 
Spencer,  in  August,  1855,  and  his  report  to  the  State  Superintendent, 
bearing  date  of  October  6,  1856,  was  the  first  of  any  account  sent  from 
this  county.  The  following  superintendents  of  the  county  being  W.  F. 
Dalrymple,  C.  W.  Stone,  W.  M.  Lindsey,  B.  Sutherland,  and  X.  R. 
Thompson. 

Teachers'  Institutes. 

In  the  spring  of  1842,  several  young  persons,  feeling  the  need  of  im- 
provement in  the  art  and  practice  of  teaching,  met,  on  Sunday,  at  the 
Center  school-house,  in  Columbus  township,  and  formed  an  association,  by 
electing  a  president,  secretary,  and  executive  committee.  They  appointed 
teachers  of  their  number  to  conduct  the  different  exercises. 

In  the  fall  of  1848,  that  prince  of  institute  instructors.  Professor  F.  A. 
Allen,  conducted  the  first  regular  teachers'  institute  ever  held  in  this  State. 
Of  this  institute  I  can  do  no  better  than  quote  from  a  letter  of  Professor 
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Allen's  to  the  Pennsylvania  School  Journal,  umlcr  (l:il(>  <;f  June,  1875. 
lie  says:  "  The  ^tr.s^  institute  of  wliieii  I  liavc  :my  knowledge  in  this  State, 
was  held  l)y  myself  at  Columbus,  Warren  eounty,  in  tin;  year  1848.  It  was 
no  great  affair — only  about  twenty-five  or  thirty  in  attendance,  mostly  fe- 
males, and  the  majority  of  tliem  had  been  teacliers.  No  newspajjers  or 
posters  heralded  its  opening  or  published  its  proceedings  at  the  close.  In- 
deed, we  were  not  even  called  Frofc^sors  ;  we  were  all  learners, and  a  more 
earnest,  faithful,  studious  body  of  teachers,  I  venture,  never  assembled  in 
Pennsylvania  than  those  who  daily  met  in  the  old  Methodist  church,  in 
Columbus.  Now,  Mr.  Editor,  this  may  he,  (he  first  institute  held  in  Penn- 
sylvania; if  so,  I  am  not  to  blame  for  it;  I  could  not  help  it.  'Tis  done, 
and  I  fear  it  may  turn  out  to  be  the  first.  Won't  some  one  come  to  my 
rescue?  I  promise,  most  solemvly,  that  if  I  get  out  of  this,  never  again 
to  hold  the  first  institute  in  Pennsylvania.  I  am  not  half  as  much  con- 
cerned about  who  held  the  first  institute  as  I  am  about  who  is  doing  the 
best  work  in  the  field  to-day."  Jn  1854,  a  teachers'  association  was  formed 
in  Warren,  with  the  following  oflTicers,  viz:  President,  S.  P.  Johnson;  vice 
president,  G.  W.  Schofield  ;  recording  secretary,  C.  D.  Sackett ;  corre- 
sponding secretary,  E.  Cowan;  and  an  executive  committee  compfjsed  of 
W.  F.  I)alrymi)le,  L.  D.  Wetrnore,  and  Misses  Catharine  Miller  and  8.  .1. 
McKinney.  This  association  met  in  several  parts  of  the  county,  and  helped 
to  sway  popular  opinion  towards  education.  In  1855,  L.  L.  Spencer,  then 
county  superintendent,  began  holding  a  series  of  teachers'  institutes  in 
different  parts  of  the  county,  making  them  five  days  in  length,  and  closing 
each  with  an  examination  of  teachers  for  certificates.  Much  interest  in 
education  was  awakened  in  this  way,  and  he  was  very  successful  and  also 
instrumental  in  working  up  an  interest  in  favor  of  institutes;  and  since 
that  time  there  has  been  a  steady  progression,  until  now  teachers'  institutes 
and  associations,  recognized  and  aided  by  the  State,  have  become  not  only 
popular,  but  very  instrumental  in  furnishing  practical  lessons  for  teachers, 
and  thereby  improving  our  common  schools. 

t'ornplaiih'r  Indians. 

The  Cornplanter  Indians  are  a  family  of  the  Seneca 'tri])e,  occupying  a 
reservation  of  between  eight  and  nine  hundred  acres  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Allegheny  river,  in  the  north-eastern  ])ortion  of  Warren  county.  Tlu-y  are 
the  descendants  of  John  ()'i>aih',  a  half-bived,  better  known  as  the  cele- 
brated Cornplanter.  His  father  was  a  "trader"  at  Albany,  New  York, 
said  by  some  to  be  a  Frenchman,  by  others  to  be  an  Irishman.  Cornplanter 
was  the  head  chief  of  his  nation,  and  appears  to  have  been  the  most  power- 
ful and  influential  chief  of  the  Six  Nations.  Cornplanter  gave  his  eldest 
son  a  gooil  education,  which  he  used  for  the  basest  purposi's  of  fraud,  in- 
volving, often,  the  interests  of  his  father,  who  appears  to  have  attributeil  all 
to  his  son's  education.  This  circumstance  gave  rise  to  a  strong  prejudice 
in  Cornplanter's  family  against  education,  which,  for  a  time,  thwarted  all 
efforts  to  estal)lish  and  niaiiitaiu  schools  anion<i  them. 
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In  the  year  1820,  Samuel  Oldham,  a  Quaker  minister,  established  a  pri- 
vate school  in  a  log-house,  and  taught,  more  or  less,  for  nearly  fifteen 
years.  No  more  school  was  had  among  the  Indians  until  1856,  when  Kever- 
end  S.  S.  Spencer,  then  county  superintondciit,  was  riding  along  on  the  east 
side  of  the  river,  and  seeing  several  Indian  children,  conceived  the  idea  of 
starting  a  school  for  them.  He  drew  up  a  petition,  end  presented  it  to  the 
State  Legislature,  through  Honorable  P.  Lott,  then  a  member  from  this 
county,  who  secured  the  passage  of  an  act  to  establish  a  school  among  the 
Cornplanter  Indians,  and  $100  was  annually  appropriated  for  its  maintenance 
until  1872  or  1873,  when  the  appropriation  was  increased  to  $300  per  year. 
In  1857,  the  chief  procured  $200  Irom  his  nation  for  the  purpose  of  build- 
ing a  school-house,  and  that  year  a  good  frame  school-house  was  built. 
Miss  Julia  L.  Tomes  was  the  first  teacher.  Messrs.  Benjamin  Tomes,  J. 
E.  Woodbeck,  and  Rice  Morrison  rendered  essential  aid  to  Reverend  S.  S. 
Spencer  in  the  establishment  of  this  school.  The  Indians  at  present  t:ike 
pride  in  their  school,  and  it  is  in  a  flourishing  condition.  Mr.  Marsh 
Pierce  (an  Indian)  is  the  chief  educational  man  among  them  at  the  present 
day. 

Rrokenstraw  township.  The  first  elementary  school  in  this  township 
was  established  in  the  year  181  7,  near  where  the  borough  of  Youngsville  is 
located.  This  school  was  kept  in  a  log-house,  and  like  all  other  schools 
previous  to  1834,  was  supported  entirely  by  individual  subscription. 

For  several  5'ears  thereafter,  schools  were  occasionally  taught,  for  short 
periods  at  a  time,  in  different  localities,  having  no  regular  school-house, 
and  the  scholars  made  but  little  i)rogress,  as  they  would  generally  lose 
what  thc}^  learned  at  one  school,  before  another  was  started.  About  the 
j'ear  1821,  a  small  frame  building  was  erected  on  purpose  for  a  regular 
school-house,  and  schools  were  kept  in  operation  from  three  to  six  months 
in  a  year,  without  deriving  much  benefit  therefrom  for  the  first  3-ear  or 
two. 

In  the  fall  of  1823,  a  man  by  the  name  of  John  Daugherty  was  engaged 
to  teach  a  winter  school,  which  was  crowned  with  success.  This  school 
was  productive  of  much  good,  the  scholars  seemed  to  take  an  unusual  in- 
terest in  the  causfi  of  education  and  advanced  rapidly  through  the  winter. 
DiflTerent  teachers  had  charge  of  the  schools  up  to  the  time  of  the  passage 
of  the  general  school  law  of  1834  ;  but  without  any  material  or  beneficial 
results,  as  the  schools  were  irregular  as  to  time  an<l  manner  of  teaching 
and  such  a  frequency  in  the  change  of  teachers. 

Cherry  Grove  township  was  organized  on  the  7th  day  of  December, 
1847.  This  being  thirteen  years  after  the  passage  of  the  school  law  of 
1834,  it  being  at  once,  according  to  the  requirements  of  said  law — having 
none  of  the  embarrassments  and  draw-backs  of  subscription  schools  that 
older  townships  had.  There  are  only  eighteen  or  twenty  children  of 
school  age  in  the  town,  yet  thej'  keep  up  two  schools  six  months  each 
year,  showing  by  this  that  they  do  notintend  to  be  behind  the  age  in  which 
the}'  live. 
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Columbus  township.  In  the  sununci'  of  1  820,  the  first  scihool  wasoponcd  in 
Kimball  Webber's  house,  imd  was  taught  by  his  daughter  Sophronia.  The 
seliool  l>ill  of  this  sehool  is  now  in  the  hands  of  Reverend  L.  L.  Spencer,  of 
Columbus,  and  was  for  a  term  of  tliirteen  weeks  at  one  dollar  per  week, 
the  teacher  to  board  at  home,  and  was  allowed  nine  dollars  for  the  thirteen 
weeks'  board.  The  first  school-house  was  a  log  struct  uie,  built  in  the 
year  1820.  Among  the  first  teachers,  were  Sohpronia  Webber,  Evaline 
Crosby,  Kpliriam  Campbell,  Gideon  Seymour,  Solomon  Dutton,  Sherman 
Beebe,  and  Lyman  Howard.  The  first  sehool  in  what  is  now  Columbus 
borough  was  taught  in  is:jl,  by  Susan  Stacy.  In  tlic  i'oilowing  winter, 
IH'n  and  1832,  by  Daniel  ('anier.  Warren  Anderson  and  Milo  P.  Ors- 
borne  tauglit  several  terms  immediately  afterward,  'i'lie  borough  of  Col- 
umbus was  not  organized  until  18f)o.  These  schools  were  organized  l)y 
local  trustees,  elected  by  the  patrons.  The  expenses  were  met  by  rate 
bill,  teachers  boarding  around,  and  the  scholars  furnishing  the  wood.  The 
charactev  of  these  schools,  judging  by  the  men  and  women  who  were 
educated  in  tliem,  were  creditable  to  both  teachers  and  patrons.  In  1889, 
a  Mr.  Hall  taught  a  select  school  in  the  village,  introducing  some  of  the 
higher  branches  and  Latin — and  from  that  time,  such  a  school  has  been 
taught  in  the  borough  nearly  every  autumn  since. 

Conewago  township.  This  was  formerly  a  large  township.  It  was  or- 
ganized in  the  year  1820.  As  early  as  1813  the  first  school  was  estab- 
lished, where  the  borough  of  Warren  is  now  located,  ami  which  was  then 
Conewago  township.  This  was  supported  by  individual  subscri[)tion.  Hen- 
ry Eddy  was  the  first  teacher,  lie  was  of  English  descent,  and  located 
in  Warren,  in  1811.  The  building  used  was  a  log-house,  previously  used 
by  the  Holland  Land  Company  as  a  storage-house.  In  the  summer  of 
181.^,  a  log-house  was  built  on  purpose  for  school,  and  Josiah  Hall  taught 
the  first  term,  and  for  several  terms.  In  1S2T  another  log  school-house 
was  built,  and  all  the  schools  were  supported  by  pi'ivate  subscription. 

Corydon  township  was  originally  a  jtart  of  McKean  county,  and  was  set 
off  to  Warren  county  in  the  year  184().  The  first  permanent  settlement 
was  made  herein  the  early  [)art  of  the  year  1827,  by  Philip  Tome,  Doctor 
Blodgett,  and  Abel  Morrison.  In  the  winter  of  1827  and  1828,  the  set- 
tlers increased,  and  desiious  of  having  a  school,  joined  together  and 
erected  a  school-house,  10x20  feet  in  size,  built  of  plank  i)laced  in  a  hori- 
zontal position,  and  for  want  of  nails,  dovetailed  at  the  corners.  Miss 
Sabra  Blodgett  taught  the  first  school  ;  length  of  term,  six  months.  In 
the  year  1831,  a  more  substantial  and  commodious  house  was  erected,  and 
paid  for  by  subscription.  Some  years  later,  a  school-house  was  built  and 
school  established  in  the  lower  part  of  town,  and  these  two  schools — all 
we  have — are  well  supported. 

DeerlieM  township  was  organized  in  the  year  1820.  The  first  scliool 
was  kept  in  1S()8,  l)v  John  Elder.  The  school-house  was  located  near  Mc- 
Giiire  run.     In  lSl2,a  school  was  started  in  an  old  house  of  .loiui  Thomp- 
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son,  about  two  miles  above  Tidioute.  The  school  was  taught  by  a  Mr, 
Smith.  Ill  1824,  another  school  was  kept  up  at  McGuire  run.  In  18.32,  a 
building  standing  in  Upper  Tidioute,  used  lor  holding  elections,  was  used 
for  sidiool  purposes.  Two  of  the  teachers  who  taught  here  were  named 
Wright  and  Payne.  In  1840,  the  first  school-house  in  Deerfield  was  built, 
and  the  first  teacher  in  tha!^  budding  was  Julius  Scott.  The  buildings,  be- 
fore 18.]4,  were  made  of  logs,  and  the  schools  were  supported  by  subscrip- 
tion. 

Eldnul  township,  formerly  a  part  of  South-west  township,  was  made  or 
organized,  as  a  separate  township,  in  the  year  1843.  There  were  only 
tliiiteen  voters  in  the  town  at  this  time.  In  1836,  a  school  was  supported 
by  subscript'on,  in  a  joint  district  of  Crawford  and  Warren  counties. 
The  first  house  built  on  purpose  for  school  in  the  township,  was  a  log 
one,  and  the  school  was  maintained  by  individual  expense,  until  1843, 
when  the  town  became  independent,  or  rather  a  town  by  itself,  the  inhabi- 
tants getting  control  of  the  schools,  and,  with  the  unseated  land  tax  and 
State  appropriation,  they  kept  up  the  schools,  and,  as  other  settlers  came 
in,  other  schools  were  established,  and  other  school-houses  built,  until,  at 
present,  they  have  six  good  schools  in  the  township. 

S.  W.  B.  Sanford  has  been  very  active  in  the  cause  of  education,  and 
much  of  the  prosperity  of  the  schools  at  present  should  be  placed  to  his 
credit,  for  work  in  the  past. 

Elk  township.  The  first  I  can  learn  of  schools  in  this  township,  was  in 
the  summer  of  1836,  when  Messrs.  Daniel  Pond,  Jason  Andrews,  William 
Shattuc,  and  George  Dinsmoor  were  the  principal  active  men  in  school  af- 
fairs. Jason  Andrews  is  the  only  one  now  living,  and  long  will  it  be  be- 
fore Elk  will  have  a  better  board  than  the  first.  The  first  school-houses  were 
built  of  logs.  Slal)^,  with  the  flat  side  up,  were  used  for  seats,  and  the 
old-faslnonc  1  fire-place  gave  heat  and  ventilation,  not  bettered  for  health 
and  comfort  by  an^^  modern  inventions.  The  desks  were  of  plank,  fastened 
to  the  wall,  and  extending  around  the  room.  A  house  of  this  description 
was  built  in  1836,  near  tiie  center  of  the  town,  on  Quaker  hill,  and  was 
used  for  both  school  and  churcli  purposes. 

Farmington  township  was  organized  in  the  year  18.53.  The  first  school 
(in  what  is  now  Farmington,)  was  taught  in  1803,  by  John  Marsh,  in  his 
own  private  dwelling,  in  what  is  known  as  Beech  Woods.  The  scholars 
consisted  of  the  teacher's  children,  and  those  of  his  brother,  Hugh  Marsh, 
with  one  or  two  others.  The  second  school  was  taught  by  Isaiah  Jones, 
at  the  same  place  as  the  first.  In  1805,  John  and  Hugh  Marsh  built  the  first 
school-house  in  said  township,  near  the  site  of  the  present  one  in  Marsh- 
town.  It  was  constructed  of  logs,  with  white,  greased  paper  for  windows, 
a  large  fire-place,  four  or  five  feet  wide,  and  seats  made  of  slabs,  with  the 
rounding  side  down.  No  desk,  except  a  narrow  shelf  fastened  to  the  side 
of  the  house,  for  the  purpose  of  writing  upon  with  their  split  goose  quills. 
In  such  a  house,  surrounded  by  the  primeval  forest,  in  which  the  wolf. 
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the  bear,  and  the  deer  made  their  home,  the  founders  of  our  little  town- 
ship obtained  the  rudiments  of  an  education  which  "has  caused  the  wil- 
derness to  blossom  as  the  rose." 

Freehold  township  was  organized  in  1833.  The  first  school  was  kept 
by  Mrs.  Fitch,  in  her  own  house,  in  the  summer  of  1817.  The  next  was 
by  Kufus  Fitch,  in  tfie  summer  of  1818.  Rufus  Fitch  was  an  old  revo- 
lutlonaiy  soldier.  In  tiie  winter  following,  James  Austin,  was  the  teacher. 
After  the  country  became  a  little  more  settled,  school  matters  were  carried 
out  in  a  more  systematic  manner.  A  meeting  would  be  called  by  one  or 
more  of  those  who  felt  the  greatest  interest  in  the  subject  of  education, 
and  trustees  would  be  appointed  who  would  have  charge  of  the  school 
during  the  term.  The  first  school-house  was  built  of  logs,  some  sixteen 
by  twenty  feet  in  size.  The  salary  of  males  was  ten  to  twelve  dolars  per 
month ;  of  females,  one  dollar  to  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  week.  Books 
then  chiefly  in  use  were  Webster's  Elementary  Speller,  American  Precep- 
tor, Columbian  Orator,  Dilworth's  Arithmetic,  and  the  Xew  Testament. 

Glade  township  was  organized  in  1820.  The  first  school  was  kept  in  the 
Hook  district,  in  1839,  supported  by  Orren  Hook  ami  Andrew  Irvine. 
The  second  school  was  in  the  Hatch  district,  in  1840.  The  third  in  the 
Snyder  district,  in  1841.  These  all  received  aid  from  the  State.  There 
are  at  present  eight  schools  in  the  township,  well  supported.  A  large 
two-story  brick-building  is  being  built  this  season,  to  be  used  by  several 
of  the  districts,  thus  making  a  graded  school  that  will  be  not  only  an  honor, 
but  a  very  gi'eat  benefit  to  the  people  of  Glade  township. 

Kinzua  township.  The  first  settlers  in  this  township,  from  the  year 
1822  to  182.0,  patronized  a  school  kept  within  the  present  township  of 
Corydon.  In  1825,  a  rude  structure  of  logs  was  the  first  house  built  for 
school  purposes,  and  all  the  schools  kept  in  the  township  \\p  to  1829,  were 
kept  in  this  house,  and  were  subscription  schools.  Teachers  in  this  school 
were  Nelson  Seaver,  Preserve  Corbin,  Sophronia  Inglesby,  and  Hiram 
Gilmore.  These  were  all  good,  faithful  teachers,  and  their  schools  well 
attended  and  quite  successful.  In  1829,  this  house  was  destroyed  by  fire, 
and  from  this  time  until  1834  schools  were  kept  in  ditfeient  houses,  tem- 
porarily arranged.  Rice  Handin,  Edward  Evans,  and  Amanda  Inglesby, 
teachers. 

Limestone  township  was  organized  in  the  year  1829.  From  1S29  to 
1850,  there  were  only  three  schools  in  the  township,  and  they  were  princi- 
pally under  the  management  of  Messrs.  Henry  McGee,  0.  G.  Chase,  and 
Rufus  Richardson,  they  being,  at  the  time,  the  most  prominent  men.  as 
directors.  In  the  3'ear  1850,  anotiier  school-house  was  erected,  and  Kmerill 
Davis  taught  the  first  school  in  this  house,  Avhich  was  the  first  house  built 
away  from  the  river. 

Mead  township.  In  1S54,  school-house  No.  3  was  Iniilt.  Als(^n  llogers, 
S.J.  Severances.  Only,  junior,  N.  S.  Packard.  Owen  lloojv.nnd  Nash  Ab- 
bott were  directors.     They  were  to  purchase  one  half  acre  of  land,  and  to 
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pay  not  to  exceed  twenty  dollars  for  it,  and  build  a  house  for  $240.  Miss 
Mary  Hodges  was  the  first  teacher,  wages  eight  dollars  per  month,  and 
eight  dollars  allowed  for  boarding  teacher  and  furnishing  fuel  for  the  term 
of  four  months.  In  1855,  school-house  No.  2  was  built,  at  an  expense  of 
$250.  Sarah  A.  Shaw,  first  teacher  in  this  building.  Mary  J.  Brown 
taught  the  same  3'ear  in  No.  3.  In  1855,  the  school  directors  took  the 
Pennsyhmnia  School  Journal^  for  w'hich  they  paid  the  sum  of  five  dollars 
forfive  copies.  In  1856,  school-house  No.  1  was  built,  at  a  cost  of  $179. 
Sarah  Jones  taught  the  first  school  in  this  building. 

Pine  Grove  township.  The  first  permanent  settlement  in  Warren  county 
was  made  in  what  is  now  Pine  Grove  township,  in  the  year  1790,  by  Messrs. 
Robert  Miles,  John  Russell,  John  and  Hugh  Marsh,  and  John  Frew.  The 
earliest  elementary  school  was  kept  in  a  private  house,  in  the  village  of 
Pine  Grove — now  Russellburg — by  Stephen  Rodgers,  in  the  year  1^16. 
The  first  house  erected  for  a  school-house  was  in  the  year  1820,  and  the 
first  teacher  who  taught  in  the  same  was  named  Murdick,  who  emigrated 
from  one  of  the  New  England  States.  These  schools  were  supported  by 
those  who  patronized  them,  the  expenses  Iteing  divided,  so  much  per 
scholar;  in  short,  all  the  schools  in  this  township  were  kept  up  in  this  way 
until  after  the  year  1884.  Three  months'  school  in  the  year  was  all  that 
could  be  afforded.  The  scholars,  of  course,  were  backward,  jx^t  the  teachers 
were  as  well  qualified  as  the  average  now — being  men  who  obtained  their 
education  in  older  settled  counties,  where  educational  advantages  were 
greater  than  here. 

Pittsfield  township  was  organized  in  1847.  It  w^as  formed  from  a  part 
of  Brokenstraw  township.  The  first  schools  held  in  the  township  of  Pitts- 
field,  or  in  what  is  now  Pittsfield,  were  subscription  schools — and  poor  at 
that.  The  people  would  rig  up  some  old  building  temporarily  for  the  occa- 
sion, and  hire  the  cheapest  teacher  they  could  get.  The  citizens  of  Pitts- 
field were  among  the  first  in  the  county  to  accept  the  provisions  of  the 
school  law  of  1834,  and  derive  its  benefits. 

Pleasant  township  was  organized  in  1834.  In  1835,  two  schools  were  in 
operation  some  six  w-eeks.  W.  Kline,  W.  Hyde,  N.  Sill,  W.  McDonald, 
Jacob  Knopp,  and  John  Mead  constituted  the  first  board  of  school  di- 
rectors ;  "William  McDonald,  Margaret  Adgate,  and  II.  J.  Irvine  the  first 
teachers  in  the  township.  The  first  school-house  was  commenced  in  1838, 
and  finished  in  1840,  at  a  cost  of  $156  58.  The  house  was  built  by  N. 
Sill.  As  the  population  increased,  interest  in  education  also  increased, 
and  at  present  seven  schools  are  in  successful  operation  five  months  each 
year,  with  an  average  dail}'^  attendance  of  one  hundred  and  eighty-five 
pupils. 

Sheffield  township  was  organized  in  the  year  1833.  The  first  school 
was  in  1834,  when  under  the  law  of  this  year,  S.  Williamson.  S.  Arnett,  R. 
Dunham,  S.  Lacy,  II.  Snapp,  and  John  Gilson,  were  elected  as  tiie  first 
board  of  school  directors.     In  1835,  a  small  school-house  was  built  by 
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Timothy  Barnes  and  N.  E.  Lacy,  and  in  the  year  1836,  the  first  school 
was  taught  by  Miss  Celestia  Wiltbrd.  The  second  school  by  Jane  Gould. 
In  1836,  another  small  school-house  was  built  in  the  Dunham  neighbor- 
hood, (the  first  was  in  the  Barnes  neighborhood.)  In  this  second  house 
Hannah  Snapp  and  A.  Tj.  Pratt,  were  tlie  first  teachers.  In  183T,  another 
house  was  built  two  miles  west  of  the  station. 

South  West  township  was  organized  in  the  year  1838.  In  the  winter  of 
1836  and  1S37,  Mrs.  Benedict  (at  the  urgent  request  of  the  citizens)  taught 
a  school  of  twelve  pupils  in  an  unoccupied  tailor  shop,  twelve  by  fourteen 
feet.  The  term  of  this  first  school  was  three  months.  The  teacher  re- 
ceived twelve  dollars  per  month,  with  the  privilege  of  boarding  herself. 
Kirkham's  Grammar,  Daboll's  Arithmetic,  Webster's  Speller,  and  the  Old 
English  Reader,  were  the  text-books.  Ink  was  home  made,  while  gener- 
ous geese  furnished  substitutes  for  pens.  The  present  school-house  in 
Enterprise  was  built  1850,  and  Marshall  Coach,  of  New  York,  was  the 
first  teacher. 

Spring  Creek  township.  The  first  school  in  this  township  was  kept  in  a 
log-house,  located  near  the  mouth  of  Spring  creek.  It  was  taught  bv 
Daniel  Jones,  in  the  years  1804  and  1805.  The  next  school  was  taught 
by  Daniel  Uorn  in  the  years  1809  and  1810.  These  schools — like  all  pre- 
vious to  1834 — were  supported  by  individual  subscription.  Interest  in 
schools,  has  steadily  increased  until  there  are  now  eleven  in  the  township, 
with  an  average  dail}^  attendance  of  one  hundred  and  ninetj'-eight  pupils. 

Sugar  Grove  Township.  The  first  elementary  school  was  kept  in  the 
year  1815,  in  what  was  then  known  as  the  Utica  school-building.  This 
township  was  then  a  part  of  Conewango  township,  Venango  county.  The 
first  schools  were  supported  by  individual  subscription;  tuition,  from  two 
to  five  dollars  per  scholar.  Betsey  Wetmore  taught  the  first  school,  and 
James  Brown  the  second.  J.  I.  Wilson  and  Corbin  Kidder  were  among 
the  first  teachers. 

One  acre  of  ground  was  donated  in  Sugar  Grove  village  for  a  school-lot, 
by  John  Barr,  at  an  early  day,  and,  in  1869,  or  thereabouts,  Frederick 
Miles  gave  $3,000  towards  l)udding  a  union  sehool-house. 

Tidioute  borough  was  organized  in  the  year  1862.  The  first  elementary 
school  was  established  in  the  year  1808,  and  was  taught  b}-  John  Elder,  in 
a  log-house.  No  information  can  be  obtained  of  any  schools  having  been 
in  operation  iVom  the  year  1810  to  1818.  During  the  latter  year,  a  log- 
house  was  built,  and  was  used  for  both  school  and  townshij)  purposes.  In 
1849,  a  franu'-building  was  erected  on  the  east  side  of  McGuire  run.  This 
building  soon  proving  too  small  to  accommodate  those  wishing  to  attend 
school,  another  frame-building  was  erected,  near  Tidioute  creek,  in  1S51. 
In  1867,  a  two-stor}'  building,  containing  five  rooms,  was  erected,  near  the 
central  part  of  the  borough,  and  the  schools  thoroughly  graded. 

An  addition  of  two  large  rooms,  making  seven  in  all,  and  other  improve- 
ments are  beinc:  made  to  the  buildinji.      Through  the  efforts  of  Mr.  J.  S. 
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Weible,  secretary  of  the  board  of  directors,  and  Professor  Crosby,  in  charge 
of  the  school  at  tliat  time,  a  library  of  over  three  hundred  volumes  was 
established  in  1873.  In  the  borough  is  also  a  Catholic  school  of  three  de- 
partments, under  the  supervision  of  the  pastor,  Reverend  J.  P.  McClos- 
key,  doing  a  good  work  in  educating  the  youth,  and,  I  will  saj',  that  through- 
out the  whole  county,  as  well  as  here,  the  best  of  feeling  and  harmony  ex- 
ists between  the  Catholics  and  Protestants. 

Warren  borough.  In  the  summer  of  1804,  the  first  school  in  the  borough 
was  kept  by  Mrs.  Cheeks,  The  next,  in  the  summer  of  1805,  by  Betsy 
Gilson.  The  curriculum  of  these  schools  consisted  of  Pilworth's  spelling 
book  and  the  New  Testament.  The  patrons  were  the  families  of  John 
Gilson,  James  Morrison,  and  Daniel  Jackson.  They  were  an  enterprising 
triumvirate.  In  1806,  they  resolved  themselves  into  a  school  committee, 
combined  their  means  and  muscles,  and  erected  the  first  literarjMnstitution 
of  the  town.  The  house  was  built  of  round  logs — one  end  occupied  by  the 
fire-pla<e,  ;u  which  they  burned  wood  six  feet  long.  It  had  two  windows, 
made  by  cutting  out  about  eight  feet  of  a  log  on  each  side,  putting  in  small 
uprght  pieces,  and  using  oiled  paper  for  window-glass.  The  first  school 
in  this  house  was  taught  by  George  W.  Fenton,  during  the  winter  of  1806 
and  1807.  Under  his  administration  writing  and  ciphering  were  added  to 
the  educational  course.  He  was  succeeded  by  Abraham  Stevens  in  1807 
and  1 808.  His  was  an  eventful  career.  When  Christmas  came,  the  scholars 
barred  him  out.  After  he  had  stormed  the  fort,  and  it  was  likely  to  be 
taken,  the}'  sent  out  a  flag  of  truce,  and  agreed  to  surrender,  on  condition 
that  he  would  take  them  to  a  wigwam  restaurant,  kept  by  a  little  dwarf 
Indian,  and  treat  them  to  cider,  and  then  dismiss  them  for  the  day,  all  of 
which  was  ftiithfully  performed.  Before  his  term  was  out  the  school-house 
burned  down,  one  night,  with  all  its  contents  of  school  and  copy-books,  and 
no  insurance.  This  was  a  great  disaster.  Book-stores  were  few,  but,  with 
the  energy  of  pioneers,  they  sent  a  messenger  to  Franklin  to  procure  a  re- 
supply  of  books,  paper,  and  slates,  fitted  up  a  little  house  or  shed,  and 
revived  their  school.  In  1808-9,  the  school  was  taught  by  James  or  John 
Bicknell.  Of  Bicknell  neither  tradition  or  histoiy  gives  any  further  ac- 
count. In  1809-10,  John  Brown,  of  Sugar  Grove,  was  teacher.  For  him 
they  fitted  up  a  hewed  log-house.  He  was  a  stern  disciplinarian,  and  pre- 
served order  by  keeping  a  long  rod  always  hung  up  in  full  view  of  the 
scholars,  as  a  premonition  of  the  punishment  that  awaited  the  disobedient, 
which,  however,  he  was  never  known  to  use  in  any  other  way.  In  1810-11, 
the  school  was  taught  by  Neddy  Jones ;  in  1811-12,  by  one  named  Berry. 
In  the  summer  of  1814,  and  during  the  succeeding  year,  Henry  Eddy  taught 
a  school  in  a  block-house,  fitted  up  by  the  Holland  Land  Company.  At  this 
time  there  were  but  seven  families  resident  within  the  town  limits.  After 
Eddy,  Polly  Smith  taught  a  summer  school.  Following  her,  Patty  Thomp- 
son kept  a  summer  school.  These  ladies  were  paid  two  dollars  per  week 
and  boarded  around.  In  January,  1817,  Ephraim  Campbell  taught  one 
term.     He  made  frequent  use  of  the  ferule  as  a  mode  of  punishment.     He 
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was  succeeded  by  Josiali  Hall,  who  taught  two  or  three  winters.  In  the 
meantime  he  suggested  and  kept  agitating  the  propriety  of  building  a  new 
school-iiouse.  After  about  three  years  agitation  and  effort,  in  1«20,  a  house 
was  commenced,  and  flhished  in  1822.  In  1825,  it  was  furnished  with  the 
luxury  of  a  six-plate  stove,  by  Mr.  Tanner,  for  wliich  he  was  paid  $2.3  .tO. 
In  the  winter  of  1820-21,  before  the  new  house  was  finished,  Elisha  Hall 
presided  in  the  town  school.  Corbin  Kidder  was  the.  first  teacher  in  the 
new  school-house.  He  was  succeeded  by  George  Xorton,  I^ansing  Wet- 
more,  Abram  Ditmars,  Samuel  Brown,  and  perha[)s  others,  until  the  winter 
of  1825-20,  when  Orris  Hall,  another  scion  of  New  England,  became  i)re- 
ceptor.  In  1827,  the  school-house  was  moved,  refitted,  and  used  for  several 
3'^ears  as  a  school-house,  in  winch  the  juveniles  of  Warren  received  their 
elementary  education.  Joseph  Brown  was  the  first  teacher  in  this  new  lo- 
cality. Altiiough  he  had  but  one  arm,  it  was  potent  in  the  infliction  of 
corporal  punishment  upon  tlie  idle  and  vicious.  A  number  of  other  teach- 
ers officiated  in  the  old  red  house,  between  1827  and  1834,  among  whom 
■were  Ed.  Pickett,  Doctor  Parmeter,  J.  M.  Tower,  Oilman  Merrill,  S.  D. 
Hall,  Cark  Hazeltine,  and  one  Good  hew. 

Youngsville  borough  was  organized  as  a  borough  in  the  year  1849.  In 
the  borough  two  school-buildings  were  erected.  For  some  eight  or  ten 
j'ears,  these  buildings  answered  the  purpose;  but  in  1854,  one  of  them  was 
enlarged,  at  an  expense  of  $281.  The  next  year  a  new  house  was  Iniilt  on 
the  east  side  of  the  creek,  at  a  cost  of  $476.  In  1858,  the  schools  were 
first  graded.  W.  F.  Siggins  took  charge  of  the  higher  department,  at  one 
dollar  i)er  day  and  his  dinner.  Elizabeth  Siggins  took  charge  of  the 
primary,  at  four  dollars  per  week  and  board  herself.  In  1871,  a  union 
school-house  was  built,  containing  two  large  school-rooms  on  the  first 
floor,  two  large  school-rooms  on  the  second  floor,  and  a  large  hall  on  the 
third  floor.  It  is  well  furnished  with  modern  patent  furniture,  a  large,  nice 
bell  and  a  flrst-class  organ.  The  cost  of  the  building  was  over  $8,000. 
The  different  principals  tiiat  have  had  charge  of  the  school  are  as  follows, 
viz:  J.  M.  llantz,  Mr.  Morrison,  Mr.  Mclntyre,  N.  U.  Thompson,  II.  D. 
Patton,  and  William  C.  Gorman. 

The  beneficial  results  of  a  general  and  uniform  system  of  education  were 
felt  and  appreciated  by  a  large  portion  of  our  citizens.  From  the  time  of 
its  first  adoption,  it  seemed  to  carry  with  it  a  self-sustaining  influenie, 
requiring  only  time  and  perseverance  to  sweep  away  all  obstacles,  revolu- 
tionize the  elementary  system,  and  become  perfection  in  itself. 
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WASHINGTON  COUNTY.— A.  J.  Bufflngton. 
The  Earliest  Elementary  Schools. 

Shortly  after  the  revolutionary  war,  William  Lowry,  a  soldier  of  that 
wai",  taught  a  school  in  Smith  township.  There  wore  eight  schools  estab- 
lished in  that  township  before  the  year  1807.  In  1782,  Joseph  Patterson 
tauo"ht  a  school  in  Cross  Creek  village,  and  about  the  same  time,  Robert 
McCreedy  taught  at  Wilson's  fort;  and  soon  after  six  other  schools  were 
established  in  Cross  Creek  township. 

John  McDowell,  a  Scotchman,  who  could  read  and  write,  and  cipher  to 
the  double-rule  of  three,  taught  a  school  in  Finley  township,  in  1799. 
David  Frazier  was  his  successor.  Dillworth's  Speller,  the  Old  and  New 
Testament,  and  the  Shorter  Catechism,  were  used  as  text-books.  Sub- 
scription was  sometimes  paid  in  rye,  which  the  teacher  sold  to  the  distillers. 

As  earlj'  as  1783,  a  school  was  taught  in  Mount  Pleasant  township,  and 
prior  to  the  close  of  the  century,  at  least  foui*  more  were  established. 
Daniel  Johnson,  who  was  pai't  Indian,  was  a  pupil  of  the  first  school,  and 
afterwards  a  teacher  in  the  same  house.  The  branches  taught  were  spell- 
ing, reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  the  Old  and  New  Testament. 

Near  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  a  school  was  established  in 
a  log-house,  situated  on  the  site  of  the  old  grave-yard,  in  what  is  known  now 
as  Monongahela  City.  The  first  teacher's  name  was  Tilbrook,  the  next 
Thompson,  and  the  next  Capiain  Hughy  Mitchell,  an  elegant  old  fellow, 
whose  memory  Mr.  Henry  Shaff"er,  among  the  last  of  his  pupils,  cherished 
as  one  of  the  best  of  men. 

The  school-houses  at  this  time  were  of  very  rude  construction,  having 
clapboard  roofs,  paper  windows,  earthen  floors,  puncheon  seats  and  writ- 
ing tables,  and  no  chimneys,  the  smoke  being  left  to  find  its  way  out  be- 
tween the  logs  and  through  holes  in  the  roof.  In  one,  at  least,  there 
was  not  a  sawed  piece  of  timber.  The  salary  of,  the  teacher  was  about 
twelve  dollars  a  month,  for  which  usually  two  or  more  prominent  citizens 
became  responsi])le,  and  received  such  contributions  as  the  other  patrons 
were  willing  or  able  to  give.  Of  the  teachers,  one  is  represented  as  a  ty- 
rant, another  could  not  write,  another  could  not  "'cipher  beyond  the  double- 
rule  of  three,"  another  gave  his  pupils  whiskey  for  a  Christmas  treat. 

Another  is  barred  out,  and  enters  the  school  bj^  climbing  down  the 
chimney,  or  donning  woman's  apparel.  On  the  other  hand,  coupled  with 
the  names  of  these  old  time  teachers,  are  such  commendations  as  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Elegant  old  fellow  ;  became  a  Presbyterian  preacher ;  was  a  good  in- 
instructor  ;  had  a  good  education  ;  was  a  surveyor  ;  wrote  a  beautiful  hand  ; 
successfully  practiced  medicine ;  run  as  fox  for  the  boys  at  noon  ;  so  in- 
terested the  boys  in  reading  at  noon  the  news  of  the  campaigns  of  Na- 
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poleon  that  they  forgot  their  play ;  was  a  fine  mathematician  ;  a  good 
classical  scholar;  became  chief  justice  of  that  State. 

About  1800,  General  Thomas  Patterson  and  Richard  Wells  built  a 
school-house  on  the  ridge  between  their  mills,  in  Cross  Creek  township. 
It  was  far  in  advance  of  the  times,  being  built  of  hewe<l  102:"*,  oovered  with 
shingles,  having  glass  in  the  windows,  and  a  tight  board  floor.  Mr.  Wells 
put  in  a  ten-plnte  wood  stove. 

General  Patterson  and  Mr.  Wells  hired  Mr.  James  Ilaney  to  teach  at 
twelve  dollars  per  month  by  the  year,  they  being  responsible  to  him  for 
his  pay.  Tiie  teacher  had  alternate  Saturdays  to  himself.  Mr.  Hanev 
was  also  a  surveyor,  and  worked  at  that  on  his  spare  davs,  surveyinor 
many  of  the  farms  in  that  vicinity.  lie  kept  a  daj'-book  of  the  attendance 
of  each  pupil,  and  handed  the  accounts  to  Pattei*son  and  Wells,  and  they 
collected  the  tuitions  from  such  as  were  able  to  pay,  and  those  that  were 
unable  were  allowed  to  attend  free.  Mr.  Ilauey  taught  there  until  1813. 
Of  the  pupils  of  this  school  many  have  held  high  positions  of  trust  and 
honor. 

The  Condition  of  tlie  Schools  Prior  to  the  Passage  of  the  Law  of  1<^4. 

The  houses  were  built  of  logs,  sometimes  hewed  and  sometimes  round, 
with  cabin  roofs,  and  a  log  left  out  on  either  side  for  window  openin<T. 
The  seats  were  of  the  rudest  kind,  simply  benches  without  backs.  The 
arrangement  for  writing  was  a  broad  board,  supported  by  pins  driven  in 
the  walls.  The  houses  were  built  and  furnished  voluntarily  by  the  people. 
The  schools  were  sustained  by  subscription.  The  written  article  which 
the  teacher  circulated  for  subscription  was  his  ouh'  test  of  scholarship. 
There  was  no  attempt  at  clas^^ification.  Each  pupil  came  to  the  teacher 
in  his  order  and  said  his  lesson.  There  was  scarcely  any  attempt  at 
teaching,  as  it  is  understood  now.  Blackboards,  charts,  maps,  and  globes 
were  unknown. 

The  first  tax  laid  for  the  education  of  children  in  Washington  countv. 
was  in  1805.  In  that  and  the  three  succeeding  years  it  was  one  hundred 
dollars  each;  in  1809,  eight  hundred  dollars;  1810-11-12-13-14,  two  hun- 
dred dollars,  respectivel\; ;  1815-K),  three  hundred  dollars  each;  1>!1T-18, 
five  hundred  dollars  each  ;  1810,  one  thousand  ;  1820,  five  hundred  dollars  ; 
1821,  one  thousand  dollars;  1822-23-24-25,  fifteen  hundred  dollars  each; 
in  lS2»i,  twelve  humlred  dollars  ;  in  182T.  one  thousand  dollars  ;  in  1828, 
twelve  hundred  dollars;  in  1820,  sixteen  humlred  dollars;  in  1830-31, 
fifteen  hundred  each;  in  1832-33,  twenty-five  hundred  dollars  each,  makin<' 
an  aggregate  of  $22,800  from  1805  to  1833,  inclusive. 

History  of  Common  Schools  since  1H3I. 

On  November  4,  1834,  in  pursuance  of  law,  a  joint  meeting  of  the  countv 
commissioners  and  one  delgate  from  each  of  the  twenty-six  townshijxs  and 
Washington  borough,  met  in  the  court-h<^use,  and  determinetl  by  a  vote  of 
21  to  5,  to  accept  the  provisions  of  the  school  law  of  1834,  and  levied 
a  tax  of  $4,800.     In  1835,  the  convention  appropriated  $G.000.  and  in  1S36, 
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$12,000.  The  citizens  of  all  the  townships  and  the  borough  of  Washing- 
ing,  at  their  local  meetings,  accepted  the  law,  and  shared  in  the  first  State 
appropriation  of  $2,807  73  to  the  county,  issued  January  12,  1S35.  The 
following  is  the  list:  Amwell,  East  Bethlehem,  West  Bethlehem,  Buffalo, 
Canton,  Carroll,  Cecil,  Chartiers,  Cross  Creek.  Donegal,  Fallowfield,  p]ast 
Finley,  West  Finley,  Hanover,  Hopewell,  Morris,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Notting- 
ham, Peters,  Pike  Run,  Robinson,  Smith,  Somerset,  North  Strabane,  South 
Strabane,  Union,  Washington. 

The  only  history  we  have  of  a  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  a  township,  in 
compliance  with  the  act  of  1834,  is  that  of  Smith.  The  voters  met  in 
Burgettstown.  The  day  being  wet,  and  there  being  no  room  large  enough 
to  hold  them,  they  went  to  the  covered  bridge.  All  favorable  to  the  tax 
went  to  one  end  of  the  bridge,  and  all  opposed,  to  the  other.  The  friends 
of  the  law  prevailed.  Robert  Patterson  wlio  was  a  leading  spirit  in  this 
move'nent,  was  president  of  the  convention  of  November  4, 1834.  Honor- 
able William  Patterson  was  the  delegate  from  Cross  Creek  townsiiip,  and 
advocated  the  acceptance  of  the  school  law.  He  was  speaker  of  the  House 
when  the  law  of  1834  was  enacted,  and  president  of  the  first  convention  of 
school  directoi'S  to  elect  a  county  superintendent,  when  John  L.  Gow  was 
chosen  to  that  office.  Honorable  Thomas  Ringland,  also  of  this  county, 
was  speaker  of  the  Senate  when  the  law  of  1834  was  passed. 

After  the  passage  of  the  law  of  1834,  the  old  log-houses  began  to  give 
place  to  frame,  furnished  with  box  desks  and  double  seats,  since  in  so 
common  use.  This  change,  however,  was  ver^^  gradual,  the  last  log  school- 
house  in  the  county-,  which  was  in  West  Bethlehem,  was  not  supplanted 
until  1863.  The  change  in  the  character  of  the  schools  was  equallj'  slow. 
The  idea  of  classification  began  to  be  adopted  to  a  limited  extent.  Small 
blackboards  could  occasionall}'^  be  found  behind  the  teachers'  desk.  Edu- 
cational meetings  were  held  in  at  least  one  township — Somerset.  County 
common  school  conventions  were  held,  and  teachers,  as  a  class,  began  to 
have  some  proper  idea  of  the  work  they  had  to  do.  A  prominent  teacher 
who  had  the  best  opportunit}^  to  know  the  condition  of  the  schools  of  any 
now  living,  draws  this  not  flattering  picture:  "  Up  to  1848,  the  sj-stem  of 
schools  in  Washington  county  was  very  imperfect.  The  school-houses 
were  bad.  In  many  places,  the  barns  and  sheep-buildings  were  better  than 
the  school-houses,  and  afforded  better  shelter  to  their  occupants.  The 
teachers  were  of  a  very  inferior  kind,  although  in  this  respect,  Washington 
count}'  enjoj'ed  exceptional  advantages  to  the  greater  part  of  the  State,  in 
having  two  colleges,  two  female  seminaries,  and  several  academies  in  good 
working  condition,  which  afforded  a  better  class  of  teachers  than  were 
found  elsewhere." 

"The  school  oflScers  were  men  who  were  usuallj' narrow,  selfish,  and  short- 
sighted in  ever^'thing  that  related  to  school  management.  To  all  these 
disadvantages  were  added  a  popular  ignorance  of  the  management  of 
schools,  which  greatly  impeded  the  efforts  of  the  best  teachers  and  school 
oflScers." 
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Anotlun-  prominent  teacher,  of  twenty  years' experience  and  observation, 
saj^s  :  "  The  adoption  of  the  county  superintendency  marked  an  era  in  the 
development  of  our  schools.  John  L.  Gow,  the  first  superintendent,  in- 
sisted on  more  thorough  scholarship  in  the  schools,  a  truer  idea  of  the 
teacher's  work,  the  introduction  of  extended  blackl)oards  and  outline  maps, 
classification  in  all  the  branches,  and  the  introduction  of  mental  arithme- 
tic. As  a  factor  in  school  progress  his  labors  cannot  well  be  separated 
from  those  of  his  son,  A.  M.  Gow,  who,  in  the  fall  of  1S40,  was  studying 
law.  The  schools  of  "Washington  were  then  entirely  independent  of  each 
other.  They  were  located  in  back  streets  and  out-of-the-way  places.  The 
houses  were  unsightly,  the  rooms  were  inconvenient,  the  surroundings 
were  in  every  instance  vicious.  There  was  notiiing  in  or  about  the  schools 
that  was  pleasant  or  attractive.  Tlie  neighbors  in  the  vicinity  of  each 
school  dreaded  the  opening  of  the  schools  as  a  season  of  noise,  of  violence, 
and  vulgarity.  At  the  solicitation  of  John  L.  Gow  and  other  friends,  Mr. 
A.  M.  Gow  took  charge  of  the  boys'  high  school.  Falling  in  with  the  cus- 
tom of  the  times,  the  sexes  were  separated  at  school,  upon  the  supposition 
that  the  interests  of  moralit}^  made  it  necessary.  This  school  was  held  in 
what  was  the  old  Methodist  churcii.  There  were  three  schools  in  the 
building,  each  independent  of  the  otlier.  The  disorder  and  confusion  aris- 
ing from  this  state  of  things  was  the  origin  of  the  Washington  Union 
school.  By  degrees,  the  school  management  of  all  the  schools  was  in- 
trusted to  Mr.  Gow.  A  systematic  course  of  instruction  was  introduced, 
and  the  boys'  and  girls'  schools  were  united  into  one. 

A  new  school-building  was  erected,  which,  at  that  time,  was  one  of  the 
largest  and  finest  in  the  State  outside  of  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburg.  It 
was  surrounded  by  beautiful  trees  and  shrubbery,  that  made  it  an  attractive 
monument  to  the  good  taste  and  judgment  of  the  people.  Under  its  late 
l)rincipal.  W.  C.  Lyne,  the  taste  and  beauty  of  its  surroundings  is  still 
cared  for,  and  the  character  and  reputation  of  the  school  maintained.  The 
building  was  noticed  in  a  book  upon  school  architecture,  edited  by  Thomas 
II.  Hurrowes,  who  was  assisted  in  part  by  Mr.  A.  M.  Gow.  This  book  was 
circulated  by  the  State,  and  had  a  marked  effect  on  the  character  and  con- 
dition of  school-buildings  and  surroundings  in  the  county.  Mr.  A.  M.  Gow 
edited  for  several  years  one  or  more  columns  of  the  weekly  newspaper, 
which  was  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  educational  subjects. 

One  of  the  means  taken  to  disseminate  a  better  system  of  school  instruc- 
tion throughout  the  county  was  to  invite  successive  grand  juries  to  visit 
the  Washington  schools,  and  make  a  rei>ort  of  their  visit  and  ob-^ervations 
to  the  ]ieople,  through  the  papers.  On  these  occasions,  tiie  advantages  of 
classification,  tlie  use  of  extended  blackboards,  outline  maps,  globes,  and 
other  api)aratus,  was  shown.  The  county  superintendent  sent  the  teachers 
who  came  to  Wasiiingtou  to  be  examined  to  visit  the  schools.  Tiu\v  ap- 
plied the  knowledge  there  gained  in  their  own  schools,  which  thus  became 
centers  in  the  ditlerent  townships  to  disseminate  school  improvements;  so 
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that  ere  long  the  countj-  caught  the  enthusiasm  of  the  town  in  fostering 
better  schools.  The  county  superintendent,  usually  accompanied  by  A. 
M.  Gow,  attended  meetings  in  everj-  township,  for  the  purpose  of  explain- 
ing to  the  people  the  improvements  that  might  be  made  in  the  educational 
work  if  their  cooperation  could  be  secured.  State  associations,  county  and 
township  institutes,  and  educational  meetings  were  held,  at  which  all  sub- 
jects pertaining  to  educational  improvements  were  discussed.  Teachers 
were  interested,  and  schools  were  improved  aesthetically,  morally,  and  in- 
tellectually ;  and  one  of  the  visible  results  of  these  influences  was,  that  at 
the  close  of  Mr.  J.  L.  Gow's  term  more  than  two  hundred  of  the  schools 
of  the  county  were  supplied  with  extended  blackboards,  maps,  globes,  and 
other  apparatus. 

It  must  not  be  inferred  that  prior  to  these  general  improvements  there 
wore  no  good  schools  in  the  county.  Prior  to  the  erection  of  the  Union 
school-building  in  Washington,  the  directors  of  Monongahela  City  erected 
a  fine  union  school-edifice,  which,  at  the  time  of  its  completion,  was  the 
best  school-building  in  the  county,  and  is  yet  second  to  but  one. 

From  1840  to  1846,  in  the  Science  Hill  school,  Buffalo  township,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  common  branches,  algebra,  geometry,  natural  and  intellectual 
philosoplw,  chemistry,  physiology,  and  rhetoric  were  successfully  taught. 
The  first  teacher  was  Nathaniel  McDowell ;  afterwards  it  was  mainly 
taught  by  teachers  from  the  school.  During  the  above  period,  the  school 
sent  out  from  ten  to  fifteen  successful  teachers.  In  1840,  a  brick-school- 
house  was  built  in  Chartiers,  at  a  cost  of  $325,  and  furnished  with  good 
desks.  The  school  was  eflSciently  managed  by  competent  teachers,  sus- 
tained by  lil)eral  patrons,  such  as  John  Hays,  .John  Haft,  and  Mr.  McIIay. 
The  higher  branches  there  taught  were  algebra,  geometry,  elocution,  com- 
position, philosophy,  astronomy,  and  political  economy.  The  teacher  re- 
ceived from  twenty-five  to  thirty  dollars  per  month.  Between  1812  and 
1826,  John  Donaghho,  while  teaching  in  East  Bethlehem,  walked  seven 
miles  to  take  lessons  in  grammar,  algebra,  and  geometry,  which  he  after- 
wards taught  successfully.  He  taught  reading  by  the  "  word  method," 
from  paddles  on  which  he  printed  words  and  sentences.  Mr.  Donaghho 
was  a  man  of  fine  literar}--  taste.  He  was  an  .able  debater,  and  vanciuished 
all  opponents  to  the  free  school  system  whom  he  met  in  controversy.  In 
1848,  John  Reed,  an  excellent  teacher  and  a  fine  scholar,  was  discharged 
from  the  Buckingham  school.  East  Bethlehem  township,  because  he  tauglit 
children  words  before  letters ;  to  read  before  they  could  spell ;  or,  as  the 
complainants  expressed  it,  "  to  walk  before  they  could  crawl."  He  printed 
the  lessons  on  the  door.  He  was  then  over  seventy  years  old.  How  long 
he  had  taught  the  "  word  method"  is  unknown. 

Mordecai  Hoge  taught  school  forty-five  years — commencing  in  1814,  and 
teaching  twenty-nine  years  of  that  time  at  Hoge's  Summit — named  in  his 
honor.  All  his  teaching  was  within  the  limit  of  seven  miles.  In  many  in- 
stances he  taught  the  parent,  then  the  child,  then  the  grand-child.     He 
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was  a  classical  scholar.  Professor  J.  C.  Messenger  says  of  him :  "  In  the 
full  idea  of  competency,  embracing  the  qualifications  that  constitute  the 
complete  teacher,  he  never  had,  in  the  locality  in  which  he  labored,  his 
superior  or  his  equal."  He  died  a  pauper.  By  the  bequest  of  a  friend,  a 
monument  marks  his  grave.  He  needed  bread  while  living :  he  was  given 
a  stone  when  dead. 

Washington  Female  Seminary  has  been  in  successful  operation  since 
1837.  The  first  principal  was  Mrs.  Francis  Riddle.  Mrs.  Sarah  II.  Ilanna 
successfully  managed  it  for  one  third  of  a  century,  and  it  is  now  under  the 
able  administration  of  Miss  Nancy  Sherrard.  It  has  an  attendance  of  one 
hundred  and  thirty-five  at  this  time,  and  a  graduation  list  that  reaches 
five  hundred  and  eighty-two,  of  whom  at  least  one-fifth  have  been  teachers. 

Pleasant  Hill  Female  Seminary  was  organized  in  1846,  b}-^  Mrs.  Jane  McKee 
ver.  a  sister  of  Doctor  Alexander  Campbell.  It  was  well  sustained  during 
the  life  of  her  son  and  co-laborer,  Campbell  McKeever.  Since  his  death,  the 
fine  buildings  have  been  purchased  by  the  African  Protestant  Church,  and 
a  school  opened  in  them  under  the  principalship  of  Taylor  Ackison.  It  is 
called  Zion's  Collegiate  Institute. 

West  Alexander  Academy  was  organized  in  1828,  by  Reverend  John 
McCluskey,  and  chartered  in  1840.  In  1853  he  was  succeeded  by  Rever- 
end William  H.  Lester.  Of  the  many  students  who  have  received  the 
benefit  of  instruction  in  this  institution,  fifty -nine  became  ministers.  It  is 
still  in  operation,  under  the  principalship  of  Miss  Pollock. 

Hoges'  Summit  academy  has  been  in  operation  for  many  years  under  its 
present  principal  and  founder,  John  C.  Messenger.  Being  situated  in  the 
country,  the  number  of  students  is  limited  for  lack  of  boarding  facilities 
only.     Mr.  Messenger  is  an  active  friend  of  the  common  schools. 

Honorable  T.  R.  Hazzard,  a  member  of  the  late  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion, was  the  first  to  open  an  academy  in  Monongahela  City.  He  took  an 
active  part  in  educational  meetings,  State,  county,  and  local.  Many  of  his 
pupils  have  become  prominent  men. 

Cross  Creek  Academy. 

Cross  Creek  academy  began  in  Anno  Domini  1828.  Doctor  Samuel  Mar- 
shall taught  a  class  the  rudiments  of  the  Latin  language  for  two  sessions. 
He  was  succeeded  by  George  Marshall.  Under  him  the  school  greatly  in- 
creased, and  a  house  was  built.  Girls  also  were  taught  the  higher  branches 
of  English  education.  He  was  succeeded  by  Robert  MacMillan,  a  gradu- 
ate of  Jefferson  College.  He  taught  with  great  success  for  several  years. 
Associated  with  him  was  T.  C.  M.  Stockton,  a  graduate  of  Washington 
College.  Under  Doctor  Stockton  the  school  arrived  at  tlie  summit  of  its 
prosperity.  The  number  of  students  on  the  roll  was  about  fifty.  Alter  him 
a  Mr.  Sherrard,  of  Steubenville,  a  graduate  of  Washington  College,  taught 
for  a  little  while,  but  the  school  was  broken  up  by  the  war.  Many  of  the 
students  entered  the  army,  and  not  a  few  offered  up  their  lives  on  the  altar 
of  their  country.  The  academy  received  no  funds  from  the  State.  Many 
37  School  Report. 
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of  its  students  developed  into  teachers,  and  a  great  number  became  min- 
isters of  the  Gospel.     Since  the  war  it  has  not  been  resuscitated. 

Reverend  Thaddeus  Dodd  opened  a  classical  and  mathematical  school 
on  his  own  farm,  on  Ten  Mile.  It  continued  in  operation  three  and  one 
half  3'ears.  The  suspension  of  this  school  transferred  a  part  of  the  stu- 
dents to  the  school  opened  in  the  "study,"  at  Buffalo,  in  1785,  by  Rever- 
end Joseph  Smith.  In  a  few  years,  the  failing  health  of  Mr.  Smith  com- 
pelled the  abandonment  of  this  school,  and  most  of  its  students  passed 
into  the  "  Log  Cabin"  Academy,  of  Doctor  John  McMillan,  at  Chartiers. 
The  first  building  which  was  ereqted  was  destroyed  by  fire,  but  it  was 
soon  replaced  by  another,  which  is  still  standing.  The  date  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  this  academy  is  a  disputed  question.  Doctor  J.  I.  Brownson 
thinks  it  not  improbable  that  Doctor  McMillan's  school  was  open  as  early 
as  1780,  and  included  Latin  and  Greek  in  its  design,  so  far  as  a  demand 
for  them  existed ;  but  that  upon  the  beginning  of  Mr.  Dodd's  distinctive 
classical  academy,  such  instruction  may  have  been  chiefly  surrendered  to 
him  for  a  time.  The  "  Log  Cabin  "  Academy  continued  to  supply  the  de- 
mand of  English,  classical,  and  even  theological  education,  until  1791, 
when  its  students  were  passed  over  to  the  "  Canonsburg  Academy  and  Lit- 
erary Company." 

After  the  burning  of  the  court-house,  and  the  consequent  suspension  of 
the  Washington  Academy,  division  of  sentiment,  feeling  of  depression,  if 
not  of  indifference,  in  the  community,  led  Reverends  Doctor  McMillan, 
Smith,  Henderson,  to  accept  the  offer  of  a  lot  in  Canonsburg,  by  Colonel 
John  Canon,  together  with  the  advance  of  funds  for  the  erection  of  an 
academy.  It  was  opened  in  1791,  under  the  Presbytery  of  Redstone, 
chartered  by  the  Supreme  Court,  in  1794,  and  was  taught  successively  un- 
der the  principalships  of  David  Johnston,  Samuel  Miller,  James  Mountain, 
James  Carnahan,  and  John  Watson.  The  last  of  these  became  president 
of  Jefferson  College,  ujider  the  charter  of  1802.  His  successors  were 
James  Dunlap,  Andrew  Wylie,  William  McMillan,  Matthew  Brown,  Rob- 
ert J.  Breckenridge,  A.  B.  Brown,  Joseph  Alden,  David  H.  Riddle.  Jef- 
ferson College  has  received  from  the  State,  at  five  different  times,  appro- 
priations aggregating  $10,000. 

Stimulated  by  public  sentiment,  the  action  of  the  alumni,  financial  pres- 
sure, and  a  donation  to  the  endowment  fund  of  $50,000  offered  by  Doctor 
C.  C.  Beatty,  on  condition  of  union,  the  trustees  of  Washington  and  Jef- 
ferson Colleges,  under  act  of  Assembly  of  March  4, 1865,  consolidated  the 
two  institutions  under  the  title  of  Washington  and  Jefferson  College,  and 
chose  Doctor  Jonathan  Edwards,  president. 

The  sophomore,  senior,  and  junior  classes  were  taught  at  Canonsburg, 
and  the  freshman  class  with  the  preparatory  and  scientific  departments,  at 
Washington.  This  being  unsatisfactory,  under  a  supplement  to  the  charter 
approved  February  16,  1869,  the  trustees  met  the  20th  of  the  following 
April,  and  on  the  eighth  ballot,  Washington  was  chosen  as  the  location  for 
the  united  college. 
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Canonsburg  Academy,  which  occupies  the  site  and  buildings  of  Jeffer- 
son College,  was  organized  under  the  supplement  to  the  charter  of  1869 ; 
and  under  the  management  of  the  scholarly  principal.  Reverend  William 
Ewing,  assisted  by  James  F.  Ray,  and  William  M.  Paden,  is  liberally  pa- 
tronized. 

Washington  Academy  was  chartered  by  the  Legislature.  September  24, 
1787.  The  same  act  devoted  for  the  use  of  the  academy  five  thousand 
acres  of  public  land  north  of  the  Ohio  river.  The  academy  went  into  ope- 
ration in  1789,  under  the  Reverend  Thaddeus  Dodd.  After  a  little  more 
than  a  j'car  he  was  succeeded  by  his  associate,  David  Johnson.  The  burn- 
ing of  the  court-house  in  1791,  in  which  the  classes  were  heard,  caused  a 
suspension  of  operations.  It  was  shortly  after  reopened,  and  was  carried 
on  until  1805,  under  James  Dobbins  and  Benjamin  Mills.  From  that  time 
Reverend  Matthew  Rrown,  first  assisted  by  David  Elliott,  then  by  George 
Baird,  conducted  the  institution  with  eminent  success  ;  and  in  March  28, 
1806,  it  was  incorporated  as  a  college. 

In  1700,  Benjamin  Franklin  gave  to  the  trustees  fifty  pounds  for  the  pur- 
chase of  a  library,  which  was  the  foundation  of  the  college  librarj'.  Wil- 
liam Hoge  donated  four  town  lots,  and  later,  David  S.  Wilson,  C.  M.  Reed, 
Joseph  McKnight,  Joseph  Henderson,  and  Doctor  McKennan,  one;  these 
now  constitute  the  college  campus. 

In  1820,  the  State  Legislature  donated  to  Washington  College  $5,000, 
which,  in  1831,  was  followed  by  a  donation  of  $500  annually  for  five  years, 
to  qualify  young  men  for  the  higher  duties  of  life,  and,  especiallj",  such  as 
should  become  teachers.  The  citizens  of  Washington  contributed  $50,000, 
and  Washington  and  Jefferson  College  were  located  at  Washington. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  presidents  of  Washington  College :  Matthew 
Brown,  Andrew  Wylie,  David  Elliott,  David  McConaugliy,  James  Clark, 
James  I.  Browuson,  pro /c'77i/)ore.  Under  union  of  Washington  and  Jeffer- 
son College,  Reverend  Jonathan  Edwards.  Under  consolidation  of  Wash- 
ington and  Jefferson  College,  Samuel  J.  Wilson,  James  I.  Brownson,  pro 
tempore^  George  P.  na3's. 

"The  present  college  now  is  as  both  of  the  original  institutions  were, 
entirely  free  from  the  control  of  the  State  or  any  religious  denomination. 
It  is  but  just  to  say,  however,  that  a  majoritj'  of  its  trustees  arc  now,  and 
always  have  been,  members  of  the  Pi'esbyterian  denomination  of  christians, 
the  large  part  of  all  the  fimds  having  been  contributed  by  people  of  that 
faith." 

Theological  Seminary. 

In  1829,  the  Associate  Body,  or  as  they  were  frequently  called,  Seceders, 
located  their  theological  seminary  in  Canonsburg.  This  school  was  suc- 
cessfully conducted  here  for  a  number  of  j'cars.  It  received  a  charter 
April  8,  1833,  and  on  April  l.'J.  1853,  an  act  was  passed  giving  itperpetual 
sucoession.     It  was  shortly  afterwards  removed  to  Xenia. 

The  Reform  School  was  removed  from  Allegheny  county,  to  Morganza, 
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Washington  county,  in  the  spring  of  1877.  The  property  belonging  to 
the  institution  consists  of  a  farm  of  near  four  hundred  acres,  improved 
with  large  elegant  brick-buildings.  Mr.  Shellenberger  is  managing  the 
institution  successfully. 

Normal  School. 

The  first  noi'mal  school  in  the  county  was  held  in  Hillsboro',  commenc- 
ing May  11,  1858.  J.  H.  Longdon,  county  superintendent,  was  the  princi- 
pal. He  was  assisted  by  J.  N.  Boyd  and  A.  J.  Buffington.  Sixty-eight 
teachers  were  in  attendance.  The  next  session  was  held  in  West  Middle- 
town,  commencing  June  10,  1859,  which  continued  six  weeks,  with  an  at- 
tendance of  one  hundred  and  thirty-one  teachers.  Mr.  Longdon  was  as- 
sisted by  some  of  the  best  teachers  in  attendance.  Stated  lectures  were 
delivered  by  prominent  men  during  the  session. 

Mr.  Longdon  held  the  next  session  at  Monongahela  City,  in  the  follow- 
ing May  and  June,  continuing  seven  weeks.  The  enrollment  numbered 
one  hundi'ed  and  fifty-eight,  exclusive  of  the  model  school,  which  was 
taught  by  John  F.  Weller  and  Julia  A.  Weller.  Mr.  Longdon  was  assisted 
in  the  normal  department  by  J.  E.  Stephenson,  A.  J.  Bufllington,  and  J. 
L.  Phillips. 

So  great  was  the  benefit  derived  by  those  who  attended  these  schools,  and 
yet  so  unsatisfactory,  because  of  the  limited  time  which  the  sessions  were 
kept  open,  that  a  demand  was  felt  for  a  normal  school  that  could  be  in  ses- 
sion nine  months  during  the  j^ear.  Mr.  T.  J.  Horner  erected  a  building  in 
Millsboro',  at  his  own  expense,  and  opened  a  normal  school.  The  attend- 
ance was  good.  Mr.  Homer  died,  and  the  spring  and  fall  sessions  of  1865 
were  under  the  principalship  of  A.  J.  Buffington  and  J.  C.  Gilchrist,  re- 
spectively, assisted  by  T.  J.  Teal.  Seeing  no  prospect  of  securing  funds 
for  grounds  and  buildings  there,  that  would  be  recognized  as  a  State  nor- 
mal school,  these  three  gentlemen,  by  invitation  of  prominent  citizens  of 
California,  met  with  them, and  selected  the  present  site  of  the  State  normal 
school.  They  accepted  the  offer  of  the  use  of  the  public  school-building, 
in  which  a  union  school  of  high  order  had  long  been  established,  under 
Professor  E.  N.  Johnson,  and  since  maintained  ;  and  in  this  the  next  ses- 
sion of  the  normal  school,  into  which  the  union  school  was  merged,  was 
opened,  Mr.  Gilchrist  acting  as  principal.  In  the  following  May,  he  was 
elected  county  superintendent,  and  soon  after  A.  J.  Buffington  was  chosen 
principal  of  the  normal  school.  The  attendance  reached  one  hundred  and 
forty-three  during  the  summer  session. 

Under  the  administration  of  C.  L.  Ehrenfeld,  it  was  recognized  as  the 
California  State  Normal  School  of  the  tenth  district,  the  final  building 
coming  up  to  the  requirements  of  the  law.  George  P.  Beard  succeeded  Mr. 
Ehrenfeld,  in  March,  1877. 

In  addition  to  the  libraries  belonging  to  Canonsburg  Academy,  Wash- 
ington Female  Seminary,  and  Washington  and  Jefferson  College,  and 
each  of  the  two  literary  societies  connected  with  it,  there  is  an  extensive 
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law  library  at  Washington,  and  a  citizens'  library  containing  six  thousand 
five  hudred  volumes. 

A  literary  society  has  been  in  successful  operation  during  the  fall  and 
winter  term  of  the  public  schools  of  Bentleysville  for  eight  years ;  con- 
nected with  it  is  a  small  library.  There  is  also  a  library  and  a  literary 
society  in  the  school  at  Lock  No  4,  organized  about  four  years  since. 
Some  ten  years  since,  a  library  was  formed  on  the  joint  stock  principle  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Taylor's  church.  It  has  since  been  removed  to  Cen- 
terville. 

The  School  Conventions  of  the  Past. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Professor  R.  L.  Milligan,  of  Washington  College, 
John  Messenger  called  a  meeting  of  the  friends  of  education  of  Somerset 
and  adjoining  townships,  at  the  Pigeon  Creek  church,  on  the  evening  of 
the  23d  of  November,  1849.  David  Hart  presided,  and  John  Vance  served 
as  secretary.  Professor  Milligan  delivered  an  address.  John  Messenger 
drafted  and  Doctor  Boyd  Emery  presented  resolutions  on  the  following 
subjects,  which  were  adopted: 

1.  Universal  education,  the  only  safeguard  for  our  social,  civil,  and  re- 
ligious institutions. 

2.  Well  qualified  teachers,  and  a  system  of  normal  schools  for  their 
training. 

3.  A  county  committee  to  examine  teachers,  with  authority  to  call  a  con- 
vention of  teachers  twice  a  year  for  instruction,  by  lectures  on  the  science 
of  teaching. 

4.  That  the  quality  of  the  recitation,  and  not  the  quantity,  should  be  the 
motto  in  the  examination. 

5.  Pledging  the  meeting  to  try  and  secure  well  qualified  teachers. 

6.  Pledging  the  meeting  to  secure  much  better  compensation. 

This  was  the  first  educational  meeting  in  the  county,  of  which  we  have 
any  knowledge,  and  resulted  in  the  calling  of  a  common  school  county  con- 
vention, which  met  at  Washington,  February  19,  1850.  Honorable  James 
McFarren,  of  Hanover,  presided.  James  McCasky  and  General  James 
Lee  were  chosen  vice  presidents.  William  Knight,  T.  W.  Grayson,  and 
John  Bausman,  served  as  secretaries.  R.  P.  Milligan,  Martin  El}-,  and 
John  Messenger,  were  a  committee  on  resolutions.  The  resolutions  recom- 
mended: Well  qualified  teachers  ;  system  of  normal  schools;  careful  exam- 
ination of  teachers  by  county  committee,  or  normal  school  faculty;  ten 
months'  school  term;  uniformity  of  text-books;  appointment  of  a  State 
Superintendent;  establishment  of  a  State  journal  of  education  ;  encourage- 
ment to  young  men  to  prepare  themselves  for  teaching;  attention  to  the 
qualification  of  teachers  more  than  to  the  salary;  more  regard  for  the 
physical  wants  of  pupils;  regularity  in  attendance  at  school.  Honorable 
John  H.  Ewing,  Honorable  Russell  Errett,  Honorable  T.  M.  T.  McKennan, 
and  Reverend  William  Mills,  participated  in  the  discussion,  after  whicii  the 
resolutions  were  referred  to  a  convention  to  be  called,  to  meet  in  Waslung- 
ton,  March  20,  1850. 
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The  convention  which  met  on  the  above  date,  was  officered  as  follows : 
President,  T.  M.  T.  McKennan ;  vice  presidents,  Reverend  Samuel  Tag- 
gart.  General  James  Lee,  Thomas  Buchannan,  David  McDonough ;  secre- 
taries, John  A.  Happer,  John  Messenger,  James  B.  Ruple.  Fourteen 
townships  Avere  represented. 

In  addition  to,  or  as  substitutes  for,  the  resolutions  offered  at  the  con- 
vention on  the  19th  of  February,  the  following  were  also  adopted  : 

The  reading  of  the  Scriptures  in  schools. 

The  organization  of  the  common  school  township  meetings. 

County  uniformity  of  text-books. 

The  county  superintcndenc}'. 

The  third  common  school  convention  met  in  May  21,  1860.  T.  M.  T. 
McKennan  again  presiding.  The  following  names  not  figuring  in  the  pre- 
vious conventions,  are  found  in  the  reports  of  this:  James  Gordon,  Tliomas 
Ringland,  John  Herron,  Alexander  Frazier,  Major  Morrison,  Solomon 
Alter,  A.  M.  Gow.  At  this  meeting  but  little  is  reported,  except  a  consti- 
tution presented  and  adopted  for  the  government  of  the  common  school 
association  of  Washington  count}',  as  it  was  then  called.  William  Smith 
and  some  others  were  appointed  a  committee  to  issue  an  address  to  the 
people  of  the  county  in  behalf  of  the  object  of  the  association.  If  pub- 
lished we  have  no  record  of  it.  Professor  Murry,  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee, proposed  to  furnish  lecturers  to  speak  at  common  school  meetings, 
if  called  in  the  several  townships. 

The  fourth  convention  met  at  Washington,  September  23,  1850.  K.  H. 
Lee  was  elected  president,  and  Horace  B.  Durant,  secretaiy.  A.  M.  Gow 
reported  a  preamble  and  resolution  to  the  effect,  that  inasmuch  as  the 
State  had  offered  no  facilities  for  the  education  of  teachers  in  the  science 
of  teaching,  it  is  necessary  to  establish  an  institute  by  which  the  teachers 
may  be  brought  together  to  deliberate  on  such  measures  as  will  promote 
their  improvement  and  advance  the  cause  of  education  in  Washington 
county.  The  name  was  changed  to  the  Washington  County  Teachers' 
Institute. 

The  fifth  meeting  was  held  November  19,  1850,  which  was  poorly  at- 
tended, and  but  little  done.  The  institute  adjourned  to  meet  March  27, 
1851.  At  the  time  appointed,  but  two  members  were  present,  and  there 
was  no  regular  meetino:. 

On  the  23d  of  Julj'^,  1853,  a  preliminary  meeting  was  held  in  Washing- 
ton, for  the  purpose  of  calling  a  meeting  of  the  teachers'  association,  and 
of  appointing  delegates  to  the  State  convention,  to  be  held  the  following 
month  at  Pittsburg.  The  association  met  in  Washington  on  the  19th  of 
August,  1853.  A.  M.  Gow  gave  a  brief  and  interesting  report  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  State  association.  Doctor  William  Smith  delivered  an  ad- 
dress on  the  importance  of  teachers'  associations.  This  association,  and 
the  one  held  in  the  following  October,  recommended  the  county  superin- 
tendency,  the  establishment  of  State  normal  schools  for  the  special  prepa- 
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ration  of  teachers,  extended  invitations  to  the  directors  to  attend  the 
meetings  of  the  association,  and  to  provide  for  and  require  their  teachers 
to  attend ;  recommended  directors  to  erect  school-houses  that  would  con- 
duce to  the  health,  comfort,  and  convenience  of  the  children,  and  also  to 
the  cultivation  of  a  correct  and  refined  taste  ;  recommended  to  teachers 
"  T/ie  Teachers^  Library  School  Architect,^'  and  the  "Pennsylvania 
School  Journal.'''' 

At  the  October  meeting,  fifty  members  were  enrolled.  Professor  Wil- 
liam Trains,  Doctor  A.  B.  Brown,  Professor  Thompson,  Doctor  Scott, 
John  L.  Gow,  and  A.  M.  Gow  were  the  lecturers. 

The  eighth  meeting  was  held  at  MonongahelaCity.  The  lecturers  were 
Doctor  Alrich,  L.  T.  Covell,  Professor  Bo3'ce,  William  Huey,  Professor  F. 
J.  Thomas,  Matthias  L.  Burzim,  Doctor  Williams,  and  A.  M.  Gow. 

In  October,  1854,  the  association  met  in  Washington,  The  stated  lec- 
turers who  responded  were  John  L.  Gow,  county  superintendent ;  Doctor 
E.  C.  Wines,  D.  P.  Lowry,  George  Buchanan,  and  James  Moffat.  The 
enrollment  at  this  meeting  reached  seventy-four — the  largest  attendance 
of  teachers  prior  to  the  establishment  of  county  institutes  in  18G7. 

The  tenth  meeting  of  the  association  convened  in  Canonsburg  in  April, 
1855.  The  stated  lecturers  who  responded  were  E.  X.  Johnson,  George 
Buchanan,  A.  Gamble.  A.  M.  Gow,  William  G.  Fee,  M.  L.  Burzim,  D,  P. 
Lowr}^,  and  John  L.  Gow. 

At  the  association  in  1855,  the  following  new  names  appeared  in  the  list 
of  lecturers:  A.  D.  French,  L.  P.  Streator,  J.  R.  Gant,  Doctor  Calvin  Cut- 
ter, and  William  Carnc3\  A,  M.  Gow  recommended  establishing  a  four- 
weeks'  normal  school  in  the  county. 

At  the  next  meeting,  which  was  held  in  Hickory,  the  attendance  of  teach- 
ers was  seventeen.  Resolutions  were  adopted,  recommending  the  Hickory 
scliool-room  as  a  model,  commending,  as  a  rule,  female  teachers  as  equal 
to,  and  in  many  cases  superior  to,  males,  and  recommending  the  establish- 
ment of  graded  schools. 

At  the  next  meeting,  held  in  Washington  in  1856,  the  attendance  was 
small.  The  association,  realizing  the  difficulty  of  reaching  the  mass  of 
teachers  by  this  instrumentality,  and  meeting  the  expenses  incurred,  asked 
financial  assistance  from  the  State  to  bear  the  expenses  of  the  association. 

The  prominent  characteristics  of  the  conventions  held  in  1850  and  1851 
were  the  discussion  and  recommendation  of  measures  for  the  improvement 
of  tl)e  school  system.  Those  of  the  eight  sessions  of  the  association  held 
in  1853-54-55-5G  were  the  presentation  of  able  lectures  on  educational 
subjects  and  the  discussion  of  school  improvements.  Those  of  1S5S-59 
were  class  drills  and  methods  of  presenting  the  common  school  branches. 
Those  of  the  sessions  of  1861-62-63  were  discussions  of  methods  of  in- 
struction and  school  management.  In  the  sessions  of  1861,  the  surplus 
fund  in  the  treasury  (fortj'  dollars)  was  contributed  to  the  State  associa- 
tion, for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  a  cannon,  to  be  presented  to  the  gen- 
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eral  government  by  the  teachers  of  the  State.  In  the  session  of  1863,  a 
resolution,  introduced  by  J.  C.  Gilchrist,  was  passed  by  a  close  vote,  re- 
commending compulsory  attendance  at  school.  The  attendance  of  teach- 
ers for  the  last  eight  sessions  of  the  association  had  not  averaged  more 
than  twenty-five,  and  never  run  higher  than  seventy-four.  It  was  not 
again  called  until  after  the  passage  of  the  law  of  1867,  making  the  county 
institute  a  part  of  the  common  school  system,  since  which  the  attendance 
of  teachers  has  never  fallen  below  two  hundred. 

District  Institutes. 

The  first  educational  meeting  held  in  the  county  was  in  1849,  in  Somer- 
set township.  The  last  one  held  in  that  township,  in  187t — twenty-eight 
years  afterwards — is  described,  as  follows,  by  one  who  was  a  leading  mem- 
ber of  both,  J.  C.  Messenger: 

Somerset  Teachers'  Institute. 

This  association  was  permanently  organized  for  the  present  school  term, 
on  Friday  evening,  the  5th  inst.  The  meeting  was  held  in  the  Vanceville 
school-room.  The  teachers  of  the  township  are  Samuel  Smith,  address, 
Monongahela  City ;  Frank.  Odbert,  Beallsville ;  Clara  Capron,  Bentleys- 
ville;  Clara  Burgen,  Vanceville ;  Mary  P.  McDonough,  Vanceville ;  Samuel 
A.  Miliigan,  Kammerer;  Margaret  Moninger,  Kamerer;  Ross  Paden, 
Vanceville.  These  persons  were  enrolled  as  members  of  the  institute. 
The  teachers  of  the  township  present,  were  Miss  Clara  Burgan,  No.  4, 
Vanceville ;  Mr.  Ross  Paden,  No.  8  ;  Samuel  A.  Miliigan,  No.  6,  Hoge's 
Summit ;  and  J.  C.  Messenger,  Hoge's  Summit  Academy.  Mr.  Henry 
Evans  and  Mr.  Elwood  Tombaugh,  teachers  in  West  Bethlehem  township, 
were  also  present.  A  number  of  the  citizens  were  at  the  meeting,  and  in 
this  commendable  way  gave  it  encouragement  and  support.  Miss  Clara 
Burgan  presided,  and  Mr.  Ross  Paden  was  elected  permanent  secretary. 
The  subject,  "  classification,"  was  discussed  by  Messrs.  Miliigan,  Paden, 
Evans,  Tombaugh,  Miss  Burgan,  and  J.  C.  Messenger.  Its  importance 
was  forcibly  presented,  and  many  practical  views  were  given  that  are  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  the  success  of  the  schools,  as  well  as  the  efficiency  of 
the  teachers. 

Benefactors  of  Education. 

Honorable  James  McFan-en,  of  Hanover  township,  who  was  the  presi- 
dent of  the  first  county  educational  convention,  left  the  residue  of  his 
estate,  to  be  equally  divided  between  the  Florence  Presbyterian  Church 
and  the  Florence  public  schools. 

Adam  Weaver,  of  West  Bethlehem  township,  though  childless  and 
economical,  was  a  strong  advocate  in  favor  of  adopting  the  free  school  sys- 
tem. He  bequeathed  a  legacy  of  $1,500  to  the  Concord  public  school,  the 
interest  of  which  is  applicable  to  supplement  the  public  school  term. 

Doctor  F.  Julius  Lemoyne,  of  cremation  fame,  donated  $10,000  to  found 
the  Citizens'  Library,  and  $20,000  to  endow  the  Lemoyne  professorship  of 
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agriculture  and  correlative  branches  in  Washington  and  Jefferson  College. 
A  condition  of  these  donations  is,  that  the  benefits  are  open  to  all  alike, 
without  regard  to  color.  He  also  donated  $22,000  to  found  and  support 
a  normal  school  at  Memphis,  Tennessee,  for  the  education  of  colored 
teachers.  He  still  lives  to  see  the  good  fruit  of  this  bequest  in  a  ■well  or- 
ganized school,  with  near  two  hundred  industrious  students. 

This  list  might  be  extended  indefinitely  if  the  writer  had  at  command 
the  names  and  donations  of  the  noble  men  and  women  who  have  contrib- 
uted to  build  up  those  institutions  of  learning  that  do  honor  to  the  county 
and  bless  mankind. 


WAYNE  COUNTY.— D.  G.  AUen. 

It  has  been  said  by  a  distinguished  hist6rian  of  this  State,  that  "concern- 
ing the  early  settlement  of  this  county,  Wayne,  little  has  been  preserved." 
Wc  have  found  this  especially  true  in  reference  to  education.  A  record 
has  been  preserved  of  the  organization  of  the  county ;  of  its  christening 
Wayne,  in  honor  of  the  famous  Mad  Anthony ;  and  of  all  other  important 
political  events;  but  of  education  matters  prior  to  1854,  we  find  no  com- 
plete school  records.  Hence,  in  attempting  to  collect,  arrange,  and  record 
facts  in  reference  to  early  educational  interests  of  our  count}-,  we  feel  that 
the  result  of  our  labor  must  be  imperfect,  and,  in  a  degree,  unsatisfactorj-. 

The  first  schools,  ordained  of  God,  were  families,  and  undoubtedly  the 
early  settlers  of  this  county  brought  with  them  from  New  England,  christ- 
ian principles,  which  impelled  them  to  train  their  off-spring  in  the  nurture 
and  admonition  of  the  Lord,  and  to  give  them  such  secular  education  as 
circumstances  would  allow. 

In  Chapman's  History  of  Wyoming  it  is  stated  that  the  Delaware  Com- 
pany commenced  a  settlement  at  Cushctunk,  (now  Cochecton,)  on  the  Del- 
aware river,  as  early  as  1757,  which,  in  three  years,  grew  to  a  village  of 
thirty  dwellings.  This,  however,  was  subsequently  broken  up.  By  later 
writers,  we  are  informed  that  this  settlement  was  at  a  place  now  known  as 
Milanville. 

In  a  village  settled  by  a  people  so  enterprising  as  the  ancestors  of  our 
Corkenses,  Smiths,  Skinners,  and  Adamses  of  the  present,  it  is  but  reason- 
able to  suppose  there  was  a  school,  but  we  have  been  able  to  obtain  no  facts 
in  reference  to  it. 

In  the  summer  of  1794,  in  what  is  now  know  as  Mount  Pleasant,  a  school 
was  organized  in  Mr.  Elijah  Dix's  log-house,  and  taught  by  Miss  Lucy 
Stearns.  She  had  twelve  scholars,  and  received  for  her  services  six  shil- 
lings per  week.  This  is  the  first  school  in  the  county  of  which  we  have 
any  record  or  facts. 

In  the  winter  of  1799  and  1800,  a  school  was  taught  in  this  township  by 
Mr.  John  Tyler,  who  seems  to  have  been  the  first  male  teacher  in  the  county. 
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This  school  numbered  about  twenty -five  pupils.  The  next  winter  a  school 
was  taught  by  Mr.  Richard  Perkins,  on  the  old  road  nortli  of  tlic  village. 
The  first  school-house,  a  log  structure,  was  erected  in  1798;  the  second,  a 
frame,  in  1804. 

In  1800,  the  county  embraced  five  townships,  viz :  Buckingham,  popula- 
tion 110  ;  Canaan,  populationl83  ;  Damascus,  population  145  ;  Mt.  Pleasant, 
population  188  ;  Palmyra,  population  179. 

It  is  reported  that  there  were  in  Canaan,  near  what  is  now  known  as  Sa- 
lem Corners,  two  school  houses  in  1802.  The  one  at  the  Corners  Avas  con- 
structed of  logs,  while  the  one  near  what  is  now  known  as  the  East  school, 
was  built  similiar  to  a  log-house,  but  constructed  out  of  planks  four  or  five 
inches  thick.  The  schools  were  open  in  the  winter  months  onl3^  Occa- 
sionally there  would  be  school  in  but  one  of  these  houses,  and  some  winters 
in  neither. 

It  is  to  be  presumed  that  each  of  these  five  townships,  having  about  the 
same  i)opulation,  had,  at  least,  one  school;  but  wc  have  neither  record  nor 
tradition  bearing  upon  the  school  interest  of  the  others. 

About  1808  a  school  was  taught  in  Salem  by  Mr.  Woodbridgo,  who  is 
said  to  have  been  a  very  able  scholar,  and  a  thorough  and  enthusiastic 
teacher,  giving  instruction  by  night  as  well  as  by  day.  He  wrote  quite  a 
comprehensive  work  on  geography.  The  following,  from  Goldsmith,  seems 
to  be  a  good  description  of  this  man : 

— "He  was  kind,  and  if  severe  in  aught, 
The  love  he  bore  to  learning  was  in  fault, 
The  village  all  declared  how  much  ho  knew, 
'Twas  certain  lie  could  write  and  cipher,  too; 
Lands  he  could  measure — terms  and  tides  presage, 
And  e'en  the  story  ran  that  he  could  gauge. 
In  arguing  too,  the  parson  owned  his  skill. 
For  o'en  though  vanquished,  he  would  argue  still." 

There  being  no  school  in  what  is  now  known  as  Sterling,  the  Stevens 
bo^'s  and  the  Honorable  Phineas  Howe  came  to  Salem  Corners,  a  distance 
of  live  or  six  miles.  All  these  schools  were  supported  by  private  sub- 
scription. 

In  1809,  the  school  law  obliged  the  county  commissioners  to  collect, 
through  assessors,  a  list  of  all  the  poor  children  whose  parents  were  un- 
able to  pay  for  their  schooling. 

These  children  were  to  be  taught  in  the  regular  subscription  schools, 
their  stationery  being  furnished  by  the  teacher,  who  was  to  make  out  his 
bill  for  tuition  and  stationery,  and  submit  the  same  for  approval  to  the 
trustees  of  the  school,  if  there  wei'c  any,  otherwise  to  three  respectable 
citizens,  subscribers  to  the  school.  When  approved,  the  bill  was  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  commissioners,  and  sworn  to.  An  order  was  then  drawn  on 
the  county  treasurer  for  the  amount. 

Wc  arc  unable  to  say  how  thoroughly  this  law  was  executed  in  our  county ; 
nor  do  we  know  to  what  extent  it  was  productive  of  good  results.     In  1810 
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the  assessors  returned  twenty-seven  poor  children,  in  1811,  twenty -nine, 
and  in  1834,  two  hundred  and  thirty-five.  The  first  money  expended,  for 
poor  children,  under  this  law,  seemed  to  have  been  $34  07  drawn  in  181 1 
by  Robert  Beardslee  and  Hannah  Forbes. 

The  entire  amount  drawn  in  this  county  under  this  act,  appears  to  have 
been  about  $2,000.  The  first  school  of  Honesdale,  located  on  River  street, 
near  the  present  site  of  Mr.  John  Brown's  residence,  was  taught  by  Lewis 
Pestana  in  the  winter  of  1828.  The  following  winter  he  was  succeeded  by 
Charles  P.  Clark,  now  resident  of  Honesdale.  His  school  was  patronized 
by  about  fifty  pupils,  gathered  in  from  a  radius  of  a  mile  and  a  half  in  all 
directions.  He  received  seventeen  dollars  per  month  and  boarded  round. 
The  only  teachers  living  of  whom  I  have  any  knowledge,  who  taught 
under  this  law  are  Charles  P.  Clark,  Uncle  Alva  Norton,  P.  G.  Goodrich, 
and  Honorable  Pope  Bushnell.  It  will  be  well  when  all  drink  so  deeply 
at  the  Pierian  spring. 

This  law  causing,  as  it  must,  an  unpleasant  and  repulsive  contrast  be- 
tween the  children  of  the  poor  and  those  more  abundantly  blessed  with 
this  world's  goods,  was  justly  unpopular,  and  probably  led  to  the  prompt 
adoption  of  the  law  of  1834,  by  all  our  school  directors. 

In  1834,  a  joint  meeting,  to  be  composed  of  the  county  commissioners 
and  one  delegate  from  each  school  district,  was  called  to  meet  at  Bethany 
to  adopt  or  reject  the  school  law.  The  following  delegates  responded  : 
Earl  Wheeler,  J.  Monroe,  Paul  Preston,  George  "Welch,  Samuel  Hedden, 
Elisha  Lincoln,  Truman  Wheeler,  Rufus  Grenell,  Andrew  Davison,  Da\id 
Kimble,  Oliver  Hamlin,  Edward  Bortree,  Charles  Forbes  and  John  Ball. 

Under  the  law,  there  were  appointed  by  the  Court  the  following  inspect- 
ors—  two  from  each  township:  Reverend  Joel  Campbell,  John  Torrey, 
Henry  Bartlett,  George  Wurts,  Reverend  Henry  Curtis,  Thomas  Fuller, 
Richard  L.  Seely,  John  Belknap,  James  Mumford,  junior,  Peter  Sherman, 
Warner  M.  Preston,  Alexander  Calder,  George  Kellam,  Jacob  W.  Welch, 
Luther  Appley,  George  S.  Young,  John  Lincoln,  Joseph  Bass,  Charles 
Wheeler,  William  R.  Stone,  Sheldon  Norton,  David  S.  West,  Isaac  Brown, 
Andrew  Davison,  Enos  Woodward,  Harvey  Purdy,  Jonathan  Richardson, 
Phincas  Howe,  junior,  Erastus  Wright,  Phineas  G.  Goodrich,  Gcrsham 
Williams,  and  Lemuel  Mallery,  whose  duty  it  was  to  inspect  the  schools 
and  examine  the  teachers.  Their  term  of  service  expired  the  following 
j'car,  when  by  law  their  duties  were  transferred  to  the  directors. 

The  directors  chosen  were  often  unqualified  to  perform  these  duties  and 
teachers  were  employed,  without  an  examination,  upon  acquaintance  with 
the  directors. 

Where  a  stranger  was  to  be  employed,  some  teacher,  or  other  qualified 
person,  was  called  to  examine  him. 

With  this  state  of  things  the  schools  could  advance  but  slowly,  if  at  all, 
and  the  full  intent  of  the  law  could  not  be  realized.  These  ofliccrs,  hoping 
and  expecting  to  elevate  society  and  improve  the  condition  of  the  rising 
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generation  by  promoting  the  cause  of  education,  labored  hard  and  consci- 
entiously for  the  advancement  of  a  cause  that  should  be  nearest  the  heart 
of  every  parent — every  patriot  of  the  Commonwealth.  But  from  men 
whose  educational  opportunities  had  been  so  limited,  and  the  teachers 
poorly  qualified,  little  could  be  expected. 

The  State  appropriation  for  each  of  the  years,  1835  and  1836,  was 
$407  09 ;  the  county  tax,  $3,000 ;  making  a  total  yearly  expenditure  of 
$3,407  09. 

The  law  allowed  the  commissioners  and  district  delegates  in  convention 
met  to  levy  a  tax,  not  exceeding  three  times  the  State  appropriation.  Any 
greater  amount  had  to  be  voted  by  the  people.  It  is  a  significant  fact,  that 
they  voted  a  tax  more  than  seven  times  the  State  allowance. 

In  1836,  the  delegate  meeting  was  abandoned  by  law,  the  duty  of  levy- 
ing transferred  to  the  directors,  (as  now,)  and  our  State  appropriation  in- 
creased to  $1,372. 

We  find  no  records  giving  information  from  1837  to  1854,  but  as  we  ex- 
amine prior  reports,  and  listen  to  accounts  given  by  our  venerable  citizens, 
are  forcibly  impressed  with  the  fact,  that  public  sentiment  has  always  been, 
not  onl}'  abreast,  but  even  in  advance  of  the  school  law,  our  people  always 
levj'ing  the  full  amount  required  by  law,  but  usually  exceeding  it,  promptly 
adopting  all  changes  in  the  statute,  and  profiting  by  them. 

We  find  no  records  of  a  building  tax,  prior  to  1854,  and  suppose  their 
was  none.  We  are  informed,  that  school-houses  were  built  by  private  con- 
tributions of  material  and  labor. 

Much  has  been  said  against  the  primeval  structures;  their  roughness, 
want  of  apparatus,  comfortable  furniture,  etc.  We  admit  that,  measured 
by  the  present  standard  of  society,  (by  which  we  measure  ever3^thing,) 
they  were  very  inferior;  and  perhaps,  measured  by  the  standard  of  their 
own  age,  were  not  what  they  should  have  been.  We  believe,  however, 
those  ancient  structures,  with  their  large  fire-places  and  ample  chimneys, 
carrying  off  the  carbonic  acid  gas  and  other  impurities,  of  the  atmosphere, 
were  far  more  healthful  places  for  the  children  than  are  our  modern  houses 
heated  by  stoves,  furnaces,  etc.,  and  closed  up  tight  lest  a  breath  of  cold 
air  come  in  and  the  foul  pass  out. 

Do  not  these  old  fire-places  and  chimneys  suggest  the  correct  method  of 
ventilation  to  be  by  low-down  grates? 

The  law  of  1854  created  the  county  superintendency,  and  among  other 
duties,  imposed  upon  it  that  of  .examining  teachers  and  granting  certifi- 
cates. It  also  required  the  schools  to  be  kept  open  at  least  four  months 
(now  five)  before  the  State  appropriation  could  be  drawn. 

The  first  person  on  whom  was  conferred  the  honor  of  this  responsible 
office  was  the  teachers'  esteemed  friend  and  distinguished  educator.  Pro- 
fessor John  F.  Stoddard,  who  died  at  his  residence  near  Newark,  New 
Jersey,  on  Wednesday,  August  6,  1873. 

The  others,  who  have  filled  this  oflSce,  are  still  living.  Their  names  may 
be  learned  from  the  following  table,  complied  from  the  last  report  of  each. 
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John  F.  Stoddard, 
S.  A.  Terrel,  .    .    . 

E.  O.  Ward,  .   .    . 

J.  E.  Hawker,  .   . 
D.  G.  Allen,  .   .    . 


Graded  SchooU. 

The  only  graded  school  now  in  the  county,  having  a  regular  course  of 
instruction,  is  the  one  at  Honesdale.  This  was  established,  in  18G1,  by 
the  following  board  of  directors;  L.  D.  Tr^'on,  president;  William  G. 
Arnold,  secretary;  Henry  Heath,  treasurer;  William  H.  Ham.  Elias  T. 
Beers,  R.  L.  Briggs,  M.  D. 

On  February  12,  of  that  year,  what  was  known  as  the  Honesdale 
Academy  was  purchased  for  $2,300  and  a  school  of  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
eight  pupils  organized,  with  C.  B.  Shaw  as  principal,  and  Misses  C.  H. 
Beach,  H.  A.  Butterfield,  as  assistants.  This  school  property  is  now  valued 
at  $15,000.  During  the  year  ending  June  1,  18T7,  the  school  was  attended 
by  seven  hundred  and  fifty -five  pupils,  and  taught  by  eleven  teachers.  Pro- 
fessor L.  H.  Barnum  has  been  principal  for  five  years,  and  has  graduated 
three  classes — the  only  graduates  of  the  school  up  to  this  date.  The  class- 
ical course  includes  the  usual  studies  preparatory  to  college  or  university. 


IVormal  SchooU. 

When  teachers  were  subjected  to  a  uniform  examination  by  the  county 
superintendent,  a  necessity  for  training  schools  was  manifested.  To  meet 
this  necessity,  the  Wayne  county  Normal  school  was  organized,  in  1855,  at 
Prompton,  with  L.  H.  Gibson,  A.  B.,  as  principal.  In  the  following  year 
superintendent  S.  A.  Terrel  realized  the  importance  of  the  school  to  the 
teachers  of  the  county,  and  desiring  to  promote  its  interests,  and  through 
it  the  interests  of  education,  associated  himself  with  it.  This  school  has 
been  in  oj^eration  nearly  every  year,  and  has  always  enjoyed  a  liberal  pa- 
tronage. During  the  first  term  Mr.  Terrel  associated  with  it,  it  was  at- 
tended by  seventy-five  pupils,  representing  nearly  every  township  in  the 
county.  More  children  have  drank  from  the  meandering  rivulets  of  this 
educational  fountain  than  from  all  other  sources  in  the  county.      This 
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school,  during  the  past  year,  under  the  charge  of  F.  P.  Kimble,  was  at- 
tended by  one  hundred  and  fifty-six  different  pupils. 

State  and  county  normals  are  everywhere  looked  upon  as  the  Aarons 
and  Hurs  of  the  common  school  system.  Not  having  a  State  normal 
school  in  our  normal  district,  (No  4,)  embracing  the  counties  of  North- 
ampton, Carbon,  Monroe,  Pike,  Luzerne,  and  Wayne,  we  are  obliged  to 
look  for  teachers  almost  exclusively  to  the  higher  schools  of  the  county. 
The  Hollisterville  Normal  School,  taught  by  Professor  M.  H.  Race,  and 
the  high  school  of  Mount  Pleasant,  taught  by  Professor  H.  B.  Larrabee, 
are  doing  good  work,  and  adding  much  to  our  teaching  force. 

The  latter  institution,  maintained  by  the  munificence  of  E.  M.  Atwater, 
was  organized  by  Professor  E.  Francis,  January,  1869.  During  the  past 
year  it  was  attended  by  ninty-five  pupils,  and  graduated  its  first  class. 
May  25,  1877. 

County  In8titute§. 

Our  first  county  institute  was  held  at  Honesdale,  in  1854,  by  Superin- 
tendent John  F.  Stoddard.  E.  0.  Hamlin  and  F.  B.  Penninman  gave  in- 
struction in  the  art  of  teaching,  and  in  the  branches  then  required  to  be 
taught  in  school,  and  clearly  explained  the  new  features  of  the  school  law. 
Doctor  Updegraft  lectured  on  "  The  eye  considered  as  an  optical  instru- 
ment," and  Doctor  Richardson  on  "  physiology,  anatomy,  and  hygiene." 

The  secretary,  William  H.  Ham,  reported  eighty-two  teachers  present, 
all  of  whom  were  entertained,  gratis,  by  the  hospitable  citizens  of  the  place. 

Institutes  were  held  annually,  with  a  few  exceptions,  for  thirteen  years, 
without  an  appropriation ;  but  being  regarded  essential  to  the  prosperity 
of  the  schools,  an  act  was  passed  in  18G7,  compelling  the  superintendent 
to  hold  one  annually,  and  appropriating  from  sixty  to  two  hundred  dollars 
for  its  support. 

During  the  day  the  best  methods  of  teaching  are  discussed  and  illus- 
trated. In  the  evening,  lectures  are  given  by  distinguished  lecturers  on 
educational  and  kindred  subjects.  It  is  believed  that  these  institutes  have 
been  of  great  service  in  raising  the  qualifications  and  developing  the  teach- 
ing force  of  the  county. 

The  greatest  number  in  attendance  at  any  one  session  was  reached  at 
our  last,  being  two  hundred  teachers  and  three  hundred  spectators. 

Chartered  Institutions. 

On  the  organization  of  a  stock  company  in  Bethany,  in  1813,  a  charter 
was  obtained  from  the  Legislature,  for  an  institution  to  be  known  as  "  The 
Beech  Woods  Academy."  The  building  was  of  brick,  two  stories  high.  It 
is  now  the  residence  of  the  Westons,  of  Bethany.  The  only  State  aid  this 
academy  ever  received,  was  an  appropriation  of  $1,000,  secured  by  Judge 
Eldred,  in  1822. 

Among  the  names  of  the  distinguished  educators,  who  acted  as  principals 
of  this  school,  we  find  the  following:  Isaac  Dimmick,  L.  C.  Judson,  father 
of  "Ned  Buntline,"  Reverend  Lyman  Richardson,  and  his  son,  Willard. 
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The  academy  continued  to  do  good  work  until  1855,  when,  by  act  of 
Legislature  the  property  was  sold  and  the  proceeds  appropriated  to  the 
"University  of  Northern  Pennsylvania."  This  universit}'  at  Bethanj-,  was 
chartered  in  1848,  and  opened  in  the  fall  of  1850,  with  Professor  Curtis  as 
principal  and  Misses  Penfield  and  Perkins  assistants. 

The  following  year  Professor  .John  F.  Stoddard  was  elected  principal. 
This  institution  of  learning,  annually  patronized  by  over  two  hundred 
pupils,  many  of  whom  were  being  trained  expressly  for  teachers,  infused  in 
Wayne  county  new  life  in  the  cause  of  education.  Its  influence  was  felt  in 
every  valley  and  on  every  hill-side,  as  its  graduates  and  undergraduates 
went  forth  to  teach. 

The  university  was  subsequently  purchased  and  managed  for  a  time 
by  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  At  the  time  of  its  destruction  by 
fire,  April  19,  1857,  it  was  owned  and  pi'esided  over  by  Jolm  F.  Stoddard. 

An  institution  located  at  Damascus,  known  as  the  "Delaware  Academ}'," 
was  chartered  in  1813,  and  received  an  appropriation  of  $1,000.  The 
building,  a  wooden  structure,  is  two  storie  high,  and  is  at  the  present  used 
for  a  private  school. 

The  "  Honesdale  Female  Seminary,"  was  chartered  in  1838.  The  first 
teacher  of  this  school  was  Clara  T^'ler,  sister  of  Wellington  H.  Tyler, 
subsequcntl}-  principal  of  the  Young  Ladies'  Seminary  of  Pittsfield,  Massa- 
chusetts. Receiving  but  little  aid  from  the  State,  and  not  being  able  to 
support  itself,  it  modestly  retired  from  the  educational  field,  leaving  its 
work  to  its  twin  sister,  the  Ilonesdale  Academy, 

The  academy  was  organized  in  1833,  by  the  following  board  of  trustees: 
J.  B.  Walton,  J.  Xeal,  A.  II.  Farnham,  J.  D.  Delezenne  and  S.  W.  Gcnung. 
Its  first  principal  was  Henry  Seymour,  A.  B.,  of  Amherst  College.  Some 
time  after  the  expiration  of  Mr.  Seymour's  principalship  it  was  success- 
fully presided  over  by  our  popular  book  dealer  and  stationer,  B.  B.  Smith, 
who  is  ever  found  at  our  county  and  local  institutes,  and  who  is  well  known 
to  nearly  all  the  people  of  the  county. 

It  continued  to  flourish  until  the  State  appropriation  was  withheld,  when, 
like  the  Female  Seminary,  it  retired,  giving  place  to  the  Ilonesdale  Graded 
School,  as  before  stated. 

Parochial  Schools. 

Of  these  we  have  three :  the  Sisters',  the  German  Lutheran,  and  the 
Gennan  Hebrew  School. 

These  various  schools  have  been  established  in  connection  with  the 
churches,  for  the  purpose  of  instructing  the  children  in  their  vernacular 
language  and  indoctrinating  them  in  the  faith  of  their  respective  Churches. 

There  are  two  German  Lutheran  schools — .one  in  Ilonesdale,  the  other 
in  Hawley.  They  were  estalished  in  1853,  and  are  managed  by  a  board 
of  trustees  elected  by  the  congregation. 

The  schools  are  taught  by  male  teachers.  And  are  kept  open  ten  months 
in  the  year.  Their  educational  course  eomi»rise3  reading,  spelling,  writing, 
history,  singing  and  the  elements  of  arithmetic. 
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The  German  Hebrew  School  was  organized  in  1850.  The  pupils  are 
throughly  instructed  in  reading,  writing,  spelling,  grammar,  and  history, 
both  in  Hebrew  and  German.  They  are  also  required  to  translate  both 
in  English.  Although  the  Hebrews  keep  their  schools  open  three  hours 
a  day  during  the  entire  year,  thej'  rejoice  in  our  sj-stem  of  free  schools, 
and  so  arrange  their  sessions  as  to  enable  the  pupils  to  attend  the  public 
schools  five  hours  a  day.  They  do  not  consider  it  absolutely  essential  to 
the  well-being  of  their  race  that  the}'  should  educate  their  children  ex- 
clusively according  to  the  tenets  of  the  Church.  They  believe  that  educa- 
tion should  be  common  and  universal,  but  leaving  religious  instruction  to 
the  care  of  the  different  denominations.  The}'  consider  elementary  educa. 
tion  of  but  little  avail  if  not  accompanied  bj'  a  proper  knowledge  and 
appreciation  of  all  the  cardinal  virtues  of  moralitj',  obedience  to  the  laws, 
and  particularly  of  obedience  and  reverence  to  parents.  They  are  ex- 
tremely careful  to  inculcate  in  their  j'outh  an  aversion  to  profanity.  ''  Thou 
shalt  not  take  the  name  of  the  Lord  thy  God  in  vain,"'  is  a  commandment 
which  is  probably  obeyed  bj^  them  with  greater  rigor  than  by  any  other 
people.  Especially  does  Hebrew  education  operate  healthfully  upon  the 
home  circle,  and  it  is  refreshing  to  witness  the  intense  respect  which  is  ever 
manifested  by  husband  and  wife,  and  by  children  towards  parents.  They 
are  ever  mindful  of  the  Divine  command  to  "  Honor  thy  father  and  mother, 
that  thy  days  may  be  long  in  the  land  which  the  Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee." 
They  seek  to  impress  these  essentials  in  the  j'outhful  mind,  to  the  end  that 
they  may  be  preserved  in  manhood,  and  again  taught  to  posterity. 

In  concluding  this  sketch,  we  must  not  measure  the  progress  of  the 
schools,  as  is  the  general  custom,  b}'  simply  comparing  their  condition  this 
year,  with  that  of  the  preceding,  and  because  the  improvement  for  that 
short  period  of  time  is  unnoticeable  to  the  inexpert,  say  there  is  no  pro- 
gress— and  pronounce  the  schools  of  to-day  no  better  than  those  of  1 838. 

It  is  admitted  by  all,  that  progress  has  been  made  in  the  mechanic  arts, 
in  horticulture,  in  agriculture,  in  jurisprudence,  in  medical  and  ministerial 
professions,  and  in  the  standard  of  scholarship  in  our  higher  institutions  of 
learning.  Is  it  then  just  to  say  that  our  common  schools  are  the  only  sta- 
tionary thing  in  the  county  ?  Many  imdoubtedly  have  lost  sight  of  our  edu- 
cational progress  and  thought  the  schools  were  retrograding,  because  their 
achievements  were  not  daily  or  weekly  inserted  in  the  papers,  and  because 
the  teacher  does  his  work  in  a  quiet,  meek,  unobtrusive  way.  To  such  we 
would  say  it  is  not  all  gold  that  glitters,  nor  is  it  the  most  boisterous 
forces  that  are  attended  with  the  best  and  greatest  results.  The  whirl- 
wind and  the  water-spout  scatter  ruin,  but  the  quiet  heat  of  the  atmosphere 
takes  up  the  water  and  then  returns  it  in  gentle  dews.  The  snow  of  win- 
ter envelops  the  earth  with  a  cold  winding  sheet :  the  blustering  wind  can- 
not remove  it ;  but  the  heat  of  the  sun,  working  noiselesly,  changes  the 
wintry  garb  for  one  of  growth  and  development.  So  the  schools,  without 
public  notice,  without  bluster,  are  unbarring  the  prison  door  of  ignorance, 
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opening  the  eyes  of  the  blind  with  a  drauc^ht  from  the  fountain  of  knowl- 
edge, giving  freedom  of  thought  to  immortal  minds,  and  laying  tlie  foun- 
dation of  lasting  happiness  and  prosperity. 

The  sexa-  and  octogenarians  of  our  day,  comparing  our  3'oung  teachers 
with  men,  who,  tlirough  persistent  labor,  have  j>laced  themselves  at  the 
head  of  a  profession,  and  who,  thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  made  teaching  a 
stepping-stone  to  it,  tell  us  we  have  no  such  men  as  these  in  our  ranks. 
These  venerable  old  men  seem  to  forget  that  our  male  teachers  are  young, 
and  by  force  of  circumstances,  are  making  teaching  a  stepping-stone  only 
to  something  else,  in  which,  in  time,  they  too  will  become  distinguished,  and 
will  then,  no  doubt,  bear  favorable  comparison  with  those  with  whom  now 
they  have  been  wrongly  compared. 

We  are  well  aware,  that  the  prosperity  of  our  schools  is  greatly  retarded 
by  the  best  teachers  leaving  the  ranks  for  more  lucrative  positions.  When- 
ever good  teachers  are  sufficiently  compensated  for  their  services,  we  find 
as  able  minds  among  the  teachers,  as  among  members  of  any  other  profes- 
sion. 

To  justly  form  an  opinion  of  the  progress  of  our  schools,  we  must  con- 
trast a  school  of  forty  years  ago  with  one  of  the  present.  As  a  rule,  the 
houses  were  16x24,  seven  feet  high,  without  paint  or  plaster,  with  clap- 
boards agape  to  catch  the  winds  of  winter,  and  the  few  txO  panes  that  were 
left,  were  rattling  from  their  decayed  sash.  The  desks  consisted  of  boards, 
pegged  up  against  the  side  of  the  house,  and  the  benches  were  made  of  slabs, 
having  the  exterior  or  round  part  of  the  log  down,  supported  by  four  strad- 
dling wooden  legs,  driven  into  auger  holes,  and  sticking  above  the  top  of 
the  bench  like  hatchel  teeth.  These  benches  were  planed  on  the  top  by  the 
tardy  process  of  friction.  Their  height  was  apparently  determined  with- 
out any  reference  to  size  of  the  scholars  who  were  to  occupy  them.  In  the 
majority  of  cases,  scholars  reversed  the  ordinary  practice  of  standing  up 
and  sitting  down.  They  literally  sat  up  and  stood  dotvn,  their  heads  being 
higher  while  sitting  than  when  standing.  The  stove — cracked,  broken,  and 
rusted  by  steam  generated  from  the  ice-covered  green  wood — did  little  else 
than  fill  the  room  with  smoke.  These  temples  of  science  were  frequentl}' 
placed  with  one  half  in  the  highway  and  the  other  half  in  the  adjacent  field, 
as  thougli  they  were  unfit  for  either. 

Tlie  instruction  was  limited  to  what  was  designated  as  "the  three  R's," 
viz:  "Reading,  'Kiting,  and  'Ritinnetic."  Reading  consisted  in  calling 
words  from  the  Testament  und  speller.  Writing  was  taught  by  having  the 
children  follow,  strictly-,  a  well-set  copy.  The  copies  generally  consisted 
of  a  jiithy  proverb  from  A  to  Zed,  set  by  the  teacher.  Although  the  reve- 
httions  of  inspired  copy-book  makers  had  not  then  been  vouchsat'od  to 
man,  the  results  in  this  branch  were  as  satisfactory  as  now.  'Rilhmetic, 
beyond  the  ruh'  of  three,  was  considered  a  wonderful  achievement.  The 
teaching  of  the  simplest  elements,  the  mending  of  (luills,  and  the  applica- 
38  School  Hepokt. 
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tion  of  a  little  birch  here  and  there,  occupied  the  greater  portion  of  the 
teacher's  time. 

While  it  is  a  dii<cjrace  to  the  county  to  have  school-houses  (not  a  few) 
at  this  date  whose  description  would  be  little  better  than  the  one  just 
given,  we  would  not  condemn  these  houses  and  schools  of  the  past.  The}'^ 
were  better  by  far  than  those  that  our  great-grandfathers  had  in  ''  ye  olden 
times."  A  man  riding  in  the  cars  betrays  a  great  weakness  to  speak 
contemptuously  of  the  old  one-horse  wagon.  Without  the  wagon  first,  the 
car  would  not  have  been.  An}'  man  of  reflection  sees  our  Manche&ters 
and  Lowells  in  the  old  distaffs  of  our  great-grandmothers.  So  in  these  old 
school-houses  of  the  past,  with  their  three  ll's  and  defective  methods,  we 
see  upon  the  brow  of  yonder  hill  a  beautiful  structure,  with  cupola  and 
fee/Z,  large  windows  hung  on  pulleys,  high  arched  ceiling,  well  plastered 
and  wainscoted  walls,  decorated  with  mottoes  and  out-line  maps,  large 
blackboards,  patent  school-desks  and  seats,  ventilators,  a  base-burner  that 
keeps  Fahrenheit  standing  at  10°, and  wardrobes  to  accommodate  both  boys 
and  girls.  The  teacher,  too,  is  required  to  pass  a  satisfactory  examination 
in  all  the  branches  required  to  be  taught  in  the  school.  To  obtain  a  per- 
manent certificate,  he  has  to  pass  an  examination  in  physiology,  physical 
geography,  algebra,  natural  philosophy,  and  English  history.  About 
eighty  per  cent,  of  the  teachers  are  young  ladies,  whose  adaptation  and 
devotion  to  the  work  are  rarely  surpassed.  To  one  such  Longfellow 
referred  when  he  wrote 

•'She  fl wells  by  great  Kanawha's  side, 

In  valleys  green  and  oool, 
And  all  her  hopes  and  all  her  pride 

Are  in  her  little  school. 

"Her  soul,  like  the  transparent  air 

That  robes  the  hills  above, 
Though  not  of  earth,  encircles  there 

All  things  with  arms  of  love. 

"And  thus  she  walks  amid  her  girls, 

With  praise  and  mild  reljukes; 
Subduing  e'en  rude  village  churls. 

By  her  angelic  looks." 

The  branches  taught  in  the  schools  are  thrice  as  many  as  formerly,  and 
the  degree  of  excellency  attained,  exceeds  that  hitherto  reached.  Problems, 
in  which  good  arithmeticians  would  find  it  necessary  to  use  pencil  and  pa- 
per, are  solved  mentally,  by  boys  and  girls  of  tvn  or  twelve  j'^ears,  with  as- 
tonishing rapidity.  The  neat  and  accurate  maps,  drawn  b}'  the  deft  fingers 
of  these  little  ones,  the  "  papers"  on  the  elements  of  grammar,  are  undoubt- 
able  proofs  of  their  proficiency  in  tliese  subjects. 

A  bird's-eye  view  of  the  work  done  in  our  schools  can  be  seen  in  the 
annual  exposition  of  work  at  our  county  institute.  If  directors  would  re- 
quire similar  work  from  the  different  grades  of  all  their  schools  to  be  left 
with  the  secretaries  at  the  close  of  the  term,  they  would  be  able  to  ascer- 
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tain  the  progress  and  thoroughness  of  tlio  schools,  compared  with  eacli 
other,  and  at  the  same  time  could  determine  which  teacher  was  the  most 
efficient  one. 

Progress  we  have  made,  Itut  with  it  we  must  nf>t  be  satisfied.  "  Progress!" 
must  be  our  cry.  Wc  need  to  [)ay  more  attention  to  the  convenience,  du- 
rability, and  architectural  api)earancc  of  our  school-houses.  We  need  more 
tljorough  study,  a  better  moral  discipline,  and  a  higlier  order  of  mental 
culture.  Let  each  school  officer  and  teacher  do  his  best  to  further  these 
needed  improvements,  and  the  progress  in  our  schools  will  be  greater  during 
the  next  semi-centennial,  and  the  plaudit,  "well  done,  good  and  faithful 
servant !"  will  be  echoed  and  reechoed  down  through  the  realms  of  futuritv. 


WESTMORELAND  COUNTY— James  Sillaman. 

Westmoreland  county  was  taken  from  Bedford  county  bj-  an  act  of  As- 
sembly, February  26,  1773.  It  then  included  the  whole  south-western  cor- 
ner of  the  State.  Its  length  is  at  present  .37  miles,  breadth  about  20  miles, 
containing  an  area  of  about  1,000  square  miles.  The  population  in  1790 
was  16,018;  in  1800,  22,726  ;  in  1800,  5-3,736  ;  and  at  present  estimated  at 
about  60.000,  The  soil,  except  in  the  mountain  regions,  is  fertile.  Lime- 
stone and  coal  abound  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  county.  Iron  ore  is  also 
found  in  some  localities.  The  predominating  pursuit  is  agriculture.  The 
county  was  originally  settled  by  German  and  Irish  emigrants,  whose  de- 
scendants still  remain.  But  as  the  intention  of  this  sketch  is  to  be  con- 
fined to  educational  affairs,  we  shall  continue  no  further  in  this  direction. 

The  necessary  data  to  prepare  a  history  of  the  schools  in  the  county  is 
hard  to  procure.  It  seems,  however,  that  our  first  schools  w^re  established 
by  the  various  religious  denominations.  After  having  first  established 
their  churches,  they  turned  their  attention  to  founding  schools  for  the 
education  of  the  youth.  At  first,  the  system  appears  to  have  borne  the 
impress  of  sectarianism,  but,  after  the  lapse  of  a  short  period,  the  people  saw 
the  importance  of  having  all  the  children  educated,  and  the  youths  of  all 
creeds  and  denominations  were  admitted  into  the  different  schools.  There 
was  not,  however,  any  well  established  sj'stem  adopted  until  after  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  present  admirable  public  school  system.  Quite  a  number 
of  the  districts  in  the  county  accepted  the  school  law  of  1834-35.  All  the 
others  that  did  not  accept  at  that  time  accepted  the  law  of  1836  soon  after 
its  passage.  In  order  to  show  more  full}'  the  kind  of  schools  we  had  in 
early  days,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  present  school  law  was  adopted, 
Ishall  select  several  districts,  in  various  localities  in  the  county,  which 
will  give  a  clear  idea  of  the  schools  throughout  the  whole  county. 

Allegheny  townsiiip  was  organized  in  1796.  It  received  its  name  from 
the  river  that  forms  its  northwestern  boundary.  Of  the  schools  in  this 
township  previous  to  the  law  of  1834,  we  could  get  no  correct  information. 
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The  condition  of  the  schools  in  this  township,  commencing  A.  D.  1834,  was 
as  follows:  The  districts  were  few  in  numbar;  the  houses  were  built  of  logs 
and  poorl}'  seated,  only  rude  slabs  without  any  support  for  the  back,  to 
which  all  the  other  appliances  seemed  to  correspond.  The  schools  were 
ver}'  large,  sometimes  numbering  over  one  hundred  scholars.  The  disci- 
pline was  then  enforced  by  a  free  use  of  the  "birch,"  for  such  a  thing  as 
''moral  suasion"  was  not  tolerated  at  that  time,  but  it  gradually  and 
slowly  made  its  appearance;  and  unless  the  "master"  treated  his  scholars 
when  the  holidays  arrived,  he  was  of  little  value  in  the  estimation  of  his 
pupils.  Female  teachers  were  not  emploj'cd  prior  to  1834,  nor  for  some 
time  thereafter,  and  in  fact,  tiie  idea  of  a  "  girl  "  teaching  school  was  won- 
derful to  think  about. 

The  teachers  did  not  have  any  order  or  system  of  recitation.  In  spell- 
ing many  of  the  scholars  seemed  to  be  much  interested,  and  many  became 
fair  spellers.  The  attendance  was  quite  irregular,  as  man^'  had  a  great 
distance  to  go.  Among  the  teachers  who  were  the  most  prominent,  were 
Samuel  Owens,  Luther  Bills,  George  Crawford,  Rol)ert  JeflVey,  Samuel 
McConnell,  and  "Wilson  Sproull.  Teachers  were  emplo3'ed  just  as  they 
might  happen  to  applj',  as  no  stated  time  was  announced  at  which  to  sup- 
ply the  schools.  If  an^-  one  desired  to  teach,  he  would  first  apply  to  a 
member  of  the  committee,  and  if  he  looked  fit  to  teach,  he  was  then  sent  to 
some  very  learned  man  to  be  examined,  who,  after  a  few  scattered  ques- 
tions had  been  asked  on  the  different  branches  taught,  was  pronounced 
duly  qualified,  and  immediately  entered  upon  his  duties.  The  wages 
ranged  from  ten  to  twenty  dollars  per  month.  Among  tiie  leading  men 
in  education  outside  of  those  employed  as  teachers  were  James  Fitzgerald, 
George  Bovard,  John  Artman,  and  others.  These  men  labored  hard  to 
advance  the  cause  of  education,  3'et  there  were  not  a  few  who  worked 
hard  in  the  opposite  direction.  From  1845  to  1800,  the  following  persons 
were  among  the  most  prominent  teachers,  D.  McKee,  W.  R.  Trout,  James 
Hawk,  and  others.  The  mode  of  teaching  advanced  slowlj',  but  surely, 
such  a  thing  as  teachers'  institutes  was  scarcely  dreamed  of,  but  after  a 
great  deal  of  reasoning  on  the  part  of  the  best  teachers,  the  directors  finally 
allowed  the  use  of  the  school-houses  for  that  purpose.  In  1844,  a  debating 
society  was  started  in  what  was  then  known  as  Crawford's  school-house, 
and  considerable  interest  was  manifested  by  teachers  and  citizens. 

About  the  year  1851,  and  academy  or  select  school  was  started  near 
whf^re  Lober's  school-house  now  stands.  The  professors  were  A.  S. 
Thorn  and  D.  McKee,  who  flourished  finely  for  some  time  and  accom- 
plished much  good.  The  text-books  in  the  early  days  in  this  township 
were  the  Bible  and  Testament,  spelling  book,  and  Western  Calculator. 
The  schools  at  present  are  in  a  ver}'  fair  condition  with  a  live  set  of  teachers 
and  directors. 

Washington  township  was  legally  organized  in  1789.  Tlie  first  school 
that  we  have  any  knowledge  of,  was  organized  in  the  year  1808,  on  the 
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lann  now  owned  by  I)aniol  llilty.  It  was  taught  In-  an  Irishman  name«l 
Timothy  Collins.  The  house  was  built  of  logs,  lightetl  by  strips  of  grease<l 
paper  pasted  on  the  crevices  between  the  logs,  and  heated  b}-  an  old  fash- 
ioned fire-place.  These  were  the  da^'s  when  corporal  punishment  was 
administered  with  a  vengeance.  About  the  same  time.  Ciiarles  Foster  kept 
a  school  in  on  old  deserteil  log-building  on  the  farm  now  owned  by  Joseph 
Neely.  Not  long  after  this,  Joseph  Muffly  taught  several  sessions  in  the 
township.  He  is  still  living  in  the  community,  and  is  a  man  of  more  than 
ordinary  ability.  His  teaching  was  an  imi)rovement  on  the  age  in  which  he 
taught.  The  present  school  system  was  adopted  about  the  year  1836,  at 
a  sharply  contested  election. 

Among  the  first  directors  were  Alexander  Thompson,  Esquire,  John 
Reed,  Esquire,  and  Adam  Bowman.  The  first  teachers  were,  John  McCor- 
mick,  John  Puff*.  S.  McCormick,  and  others.  Teachers  were  first  examined 
in  the  j-ear  1840.  The  first  examiner  was  John  Craig,  who  had  also  been 
a  teacher,  and  w\is  followed  by  several  others  up  to  the  time  of  the  county 
superintendency.  In  the  autumn  of  1853,  a  teachers'  institute  was  organ- 
ized by  the  teachers,  at  their  own  expense.  This  is  supposed  to  be  the 
first  district  institute  ever  held  in  the  State.  Among  tiie  teachers  were. 
W.  II.  Townsend,  J.  H.  Gill,  A.  J.  Thompson,  and  S.  G.  Thompson.  Bridge- 
port, Independent,  was  formed  into  an  independent  district,  about  the  year 
184S,  fnim  parts  of  East  Huntingdon  township.  Westmoreland  county,  and 
BuUskin  township,  Fayette  county.  The  first  meeting  of  the  directors  was 
June  20, 1849.  Alexander  Miller  was  elected  president,  A.  Pershing,  secre- 
tar}',  and  John  Znndell,  treasurer.  At  this  meeting  it  was  resolved  that 
there  be  a  tax  of  four  mills  on  the  dollar  levied  for  school  purposes.  The 
directors  then  viewed  the  ground  for  the  location  of  school-house  number 
one.  The  location  was  fixed  on  a  lot  of  ground  given  by  Alexander  Miller 
and  M.  Truxal,  situate  on  a  road  leading  from  William  McMaster's  to 
"Welchhouse's  mill.  The  first  teacher  was  C.  M.  Finch;  others  were  H. 
Freed,  1>.  IT.  Pershing,  &c. 

School-house  number  two  was  built  in  1ST4.  at  a  cost  of  $2,000.  Teach- 
ers, J.  S.  Stoufter.  J.  M.  Yothers,  and  J.  Q.  Adams.  Among  the  promi- 
nent directors  were  C.  Tinsman,  J.  W.  Frick,  1).  Tinsman,  William  Snv- 
der,  J.  T.  Stouffer,  J.  M.  Cochran,  and  others. 

Dnnejfnl  niul  <'<>i>k  'ri>\\ii!ilii|)!<. 

Doneixal  was  one  df  the  original  sub-divisions  of  the  county,  being  or- 
ganized into  a  township  in  Anno  Domini  17  73.  Sjme  time  during  the 
year  1801,  the  citizens  residing  near  Four-Mile  run,  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  townsliip,  erected  a  school-house  on  the  farm  now  belonging  to 
the  heirs  of  Davitl  Ficus,  deceased,  and  installed  a  teacher  by  the  name 
of  James  Wilson.  This  was  the  first  school-house  of  which  we  have  any 
knowledge.  Other  houses  were  erected  after  that  time,  in  ditfi'ient  locali- 
ties, and  teachers  employed.  These  schools  were  supported  by  subscri|>- 
tion,  the  teachers  generally  bi-ing  employed  by  the  year.     The  houses  were 
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of  the  most  primitive  description,  being  built  of  unhewn  logs;  the  spaces 
between  the  logs  were  filled  with  cla}',  and  either  puncheon  or  earthen 
floors,  slab  seats  and  writing  desks,  and  very  poorly  lighted,  l)Ut  pretty 
well  "ventilated"  from  the  spaces  where  the  mortar  di^ed  and  cracked  ;  clap- 
board roofs,  with  weight  poles  to  hold  down  the  boards,  and  a  large  fire- 
place, extending  almost  the  whole  length  of  the  building.  The  teachers, 
also,  were  of  limited  education  ;  if  they  could  read,  write,  and  "cypher''  as 
far  as  the  "  Single  llule  of  Three,"  and  were  adepts  at  threshing  the  boys, 
they  were  considered  competent  to  teach,  or  were  called  "good  masters." 
Among  the  leading  teachers  at  this  time  were  James  "Wilson,  Charles 
Johnston,  James  Alexander,  James  Henry,  and  others.  The  school-houses 
of  the  olden  times  were  followed  by  more  substantial  ones,  viz:  Donegal, 
in  1818;  Hays,  in  1820;  Stahlstown,  1821 ;  Union,  in  1828  or  1829,  this 
house  having  been  built  by  citizens  and  members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  and  used  as  a  place  of  worship  on  Sabbath.  Among  the  foremost 
teachers  of  this  period  were,  Hugh  Larimer,  Thomas  Mathews,  Thomas 
Johnston,  and  John  McAfee. 

At  the  time  the  free  schools  of  the  State  went  into  operation  in  1834, 
there  were  a  large  number  of  the  citizens  of  the  township  opposed  to  it, 
and  at  the  first  election  for  directors  in  1835,  Peter  Keslar,  James  W. 
Jones,  William  Campbell,  and  Hugh  Caven,  all  bitterly  opposed,  and  Doc- 
tor Thomas  Richards  and  Peter  Gay,  Esquire,  favorable  to  the  system, 
were  elected.  The  majority  of  the  board  being  opposed  to  the  system,  the 
operations  of  the  law  were  crippled  in  the  beginning.  But  these  men,  be- 
ing law-abiding  citizens,  and  men  of  intelligence,  finally'  yielded  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  law,  and  laid  the  township  off  in  sub-districts,  levied 
taxes,  &c.  In  1838,  there  was  a  vote  taken  for  and  against  the  system — 
the  friends  of  the  system  carrying  it  by  a  small  majorit}'.  Since  that  time 
opposition  to  the  system  has  gradually  diminished  until  the  present  time, 
and  it  would  be  difficult  now  to  find  a  citizen  in  the  township  opposed  to 
the  present  "school  law."  Among  the  leading  teachers  from  1834  to  1850, 
were  David  Bell,  Thomas  Johnston,  Simon  Snyder,  William  Fetter,  and 
others.  Among  the  prominent  school  officers  were  John  Caven,  W.  R. 
Hunter,  Esquire,  John  Weimer,  John  Johnston,  and  others. 

Reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  were  about  the  only  branches  taught 
at  this  period — the  "Bible  and  Testament"  being  the  text-books  in  reading. 
The  examinations  were  very  supei-ficial.  My  informant  tells  me  he  well 
recollects  his  first  examination  in  1845.  The  examining  committee  gave 
him  one  example  in  simple  interest ;  and  the  correct  solution  of  that  was 
all  that  was  required.  From  this  period  up  to  the  present  time,  the  pro- 
gress of  education  in  the  township  has  been  onward  and  upward,  and 
more  especially  since  the  office  of  county  superintendent  has  been  crea- 
ted. Among  the  leading  teachers  from  1850  to  1870,  were  Joseph  N. 
Campbell,  J.  R.  Bell,  Doctor  J.  A.  Weller,  deceased  ;  William  Larimer, 
George  Blackburn,  J.  W.  Williams,  George  W.  Weimer,  and  others.  J.  R. 
Bell  is  the  oldest  teacher  in  service  in  the  township,  having  taught  from  1845 
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to  1873,  with  the  exception  of  a  sliort  j-esidonco  in  the  West.  Among  the 
prominent  school  olli<H.'rs  siii(!e  1850,  m:iy  be  mentioned  John  Johnston 
(now  of  Ohio,)  John  (i:iy,  deoeused,  J.  W. "Joues,  deceased,  Henry  Sny- 
der, W.  R.  Hunter,  John  Snyder,  th'ceased,  Jacob  11  offer,  Esquire,  Henry 
Keysor,  Samuel  Jones,  II.  M.  Milholf,  Jacob  Getemy,  and  otliers.  Jacob 
Hoffer,  Esquire,  is  the  oldest  director  in  service,  having  been  elected  in 
ISSC),  and  has  served  as  director  ever  since-,— the  greater  part  of  the  time 
serving  as  secretary.  The  s(;hools  of  the  township  were  taugiit  last  winter 
by  the  following  persons,  viz  :    I).  W.  Leathers  and  \V.  A.  Kalp. 

n«Try  TownHhip. 

This  township  was  organized  by  the  court  of  quarter  sessions  in  1775. 

In  recording  the  educational  deeds  of  "other  days"  of  this  large  and 
flourishing    township,  we    pause  and  wonder   at   the  very  outstart   that 
with  such   a  good    beginning,  the   large  number  of  schools  which  now 
adorns  its  hill  tops  and  valleys,  it  has  not  made  still  greater  progress. 
Wc  arc  informed  by  good  autlioiity  that  the  school-houses  of  this  township 
were  not  all  built  of  logs,  as  was  generally  the  case  throughout  the  county, 
but  that  there  were  substantial  frame  buildings  here  prior  to  the  adoption 
of  the  free  school  system  of  18.34.     Such  was  the  school-house  now  known 
as  McClelland's.     But  its  dimensions  were  small.     The  writing  desks  were 
fastened  around  the  wall ;  the  seats  were  called  "  peg  seats,"  and  the  heat- 
ing ai^paratus  consisted  of  a  ten-plate  stove,  used  for  burning  wood.     The 
earliest  teacher  of  which  my  infornuint  has  any  knowledge  was  "  Master" 
Tawny  Hill.     Professor  James  McCalep  taught  this  school  about  forty- 
eight  years  ago.     William  Cochran,  an    Irishman,  taught  the  first  free 
school  here.     His  teaching  was  remarkable  for  the  religious  instruction 
mingled  therewith.     He  opened  the  school  with  i)ra3'er,  "had  Bible  class  " 
twice  a  day,  and  read  in  the  New  Testament  four  times  a  day.     The  Shorter 
Catechism  was  at  that  time  a  prominent  text-book.     His  mode  of  punish- 
ment was  such  as  questions,  tasks,  committing,  &c.     He  was  succeeded 
by  a  Mr,  Wheeler  a  Yankee.     It  is  worthy  of  mention  here  that  Governor 
J.  W.  Geary  and  father  were  at  one  time  teachers  in  this  township.    Messrs. 
James   McClelland,   Josejjh   Cook,  James  Long,  and  John   Barnett   were 
prominent   members  of  the  stdiool   board.     One  grand    reason   why   the 
schools  prospered  so  well  was,  that  the  people  elected  their  very  best  men 
as  directors.     The  territory  at  that  time  embracing  Derry  township  had 
eleven  schools.     Now  the  same  ten  itory  has  thirty-five,  (including  Latrobe, 
Livermore,  and  New  Alexandria  boroughs,  and  Independent  No.  8.)     The 
township  has  now  twenty-eight    schools.     Among  the  late  directors  are 
W.  M.  Baird,  Jajnes  Fulton,  John    Irvin,  James  Nichols,  William   Mew- 
herter,  D.  K.  Shirey,  William   Brown,  and   S.  J.  Fishel.     Teachers — F.  B. 
Welly,  John  Moor,  James  Mewherter,  Miss  J.  McGuire,  Miss  J.  Barnett, 
and  many  others,  who  might  be  mentioned. 

KnirlU'liI  niul  Sl.  rinir  Town-<lil|)i. 

Fairfit'ld  was  organized  into  a  township  in  1777.     St.  Claii  was,  at  that 
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time,  a  part  of  it,  and  was  organizer!  into  a  separate  township  in  1850.  The 
earliest  elementary  schools  were  all  subscription,  being  obtained  by  the 
teachers  in  the  same  way  as  schools  of  like  character  are  now  secured. 
Among  the  first  teachers  was  "William  Luther,  better  known  as  ''Master" 
Luther;  and  master  he  was,  using  the  "birch"  ruthlessly  on  large  and 
small.  Other  early  teachers  were  Mr.  Elder,  S.  Kennedy,  and  D.  Hutch- 
inson. Quite  a  number  of  elementar}'  schools  were  taught  by  females  in 
vacant  tenant-houses  throughout  the  township.  There  was  but  one  regu- 
lar school-house  in  the  township  wlieu  the  present  school  system  went  into 
effect,  which  was  built  in  1820,  and  used  as  a  school-house  for  several  j-ears 
after  the  free  school  system  went  into  operation.  The  school  law  was 
adopted  in  1835,  without  much  opposition.  In  what  now  constitutes 
Fairfield  township,  there  were  seven  schools ;  now  there  are  twelve  dis- 
tricts and  thirteen  schools.  There  has  been  in  W.  Fairfield  a  select  school 
or  academy  for  the  last  twenty'  years,  which  has  done  a  good  work  for  the 
schools  of  the  township. 

East  Huntingdon  Township. 

This  township  was  formed  from  part  of  North  Huntingdon  township, 
in  ITOS.  The  early  schools  in  this  township  were  similar  to  those  de- 
scribed in  other  localities  in  the  county,  being  built  of  rude  logs,  and  hav- 
ing other  appliances  to  correspond.  One  of  the  earliest  houses  known 
was  built  ou  the  farm  now  owned  by  Joshua  Gaut,  another  was  located 
on  the  farm  now  owned  by  Jacob  Leighty.  It  was  built  in  1802,  and 
taught  by  a  German  named  Leighty,  who  always  opened  his  school  with 
singing  and  prayer,  a  practice  which  has  been  continued  in  some  localities 
in  the  township  up  to  the  present  time. 

Some  of  the  early  teachers  were  John  Selb3',  Peter  Showalter,  A.  St.  Clair, 
John  Bauglitencarges,  and  others.  Some  of  tliese  were  well  qualified, 
and  others  altogether  unfit  for  the  position. 

Early  action  was  taken  in  this  township  in  regard  to  the  acceptance  of 
the  free  school  sj^stem.  At  an  election,  held  at  the  house  of  Peter  Pool, 
September  19,  1834,  the  following  persons  were  elected  school  directors, 
viz :  Jacob  Tinsman  and  Jacob  Overholt,  to  serve  until  the  next  elec- 
tion in  March ;  Solomon  Luter  and  Peter  Pool,  for  two  j'ears ;  Gasper 
Tarr  and  Henry  Fretts,  to  serve  for  thix-e  j'ears.  This  same  set  of  direct- 
ors met  at  the  house  of  Chrstian  Fox,  October  6,  1834,  and  after  organ- 
izing, appointed  Jacob  Tinsman.  as  delegate,  to  meet  other  delegates  in 
Greensburg.  the  first  Tuesday  in  November  following,  to  perform  such 
duties  as  were  enjoined  upon  them  by  law  to  establish  a  general  s^'stem  of 
education. 

Agreeabh'  to  the  time  appointed  by  the  general  delegates,  at  Greensburg, 
an  election  was  held  at  the  house  of  P.  Pool,  May  21,  1830,  in  order  to 
take  the  voice  of  the  citizens,  whether  there  should  be  a  tax  levied  or  not ; 
the  result  of  said  election  was  sevent^'-four  voting  no  tax  and  two  voting 
tax.     How  the  schools  were  kept  open  from  1834  to  1837,  we  have  been 
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unable  to  learn.  We  find,  however,  that  directors  were  elected  each  5'ear, 
viz:  Jacob  Tinsman  and  Jacob  Overholt,  reelected  in  1835  ;  John  Stoner 
and  A.  Overholt  elected  in  ISoC) ;  and  William  Mf>[:ister  and  J.  KulUcith, 
in  1837.  After  this,  we  find  another  election  was  ordered,  to  take  the  voice 
of  the  citizens,  whether  the  schools  should  be  continued  or  not.  Said 
election  was  held  at  the  house  of  P.  Pool,  on  the  1st  Tuesday  of  May,  1837, 
fift^'-six  voting  no  school  and  thirty-four  voting  school.  The  law  required 
that  in  order  to  defeat  the  system,  a  majority  of  the  citizens  in  the  dis- 
trict must  vote  against  it,  and  fifty-six  not  being  that  majority,  the  sj'stem 
was  declared  adopted.  Soon  after  this,  the  directors  began  to  sub-district 
the  township  and  erect  houses.  In  a  few  years  after  this,  the  system  began 
to  gain  favor,  and  at  present  is  considered  one  of  tlie  foremost  townships 
in  the  county.  The  township  has  been  fortunate  in  always  having  good 
directors,  who  always  aimed  to  employ  first-class  teachers,  and  herein  lies 
the  success  of  the  cause  of  education  in  the  township. 

Blackboards  were  brought  prominently  into  use  in  1853.  District  insti- 
tutes were  organized  in  1857,  and  have  continued  to  be  a  prominent  feature 
of  our  schools  ever  since. 

Among  the  prominent  directors  since  1840,  were  J.  B.  Sherrick,  II.  W. 
Stoner,  S.  Dillinger,  H.  S.  Overholt,  Major  R.  Warden,  S.  Warden,  D. 
Snyder,  and  many  otlier  good  names.  Teachers:  J.  B.  K.  Sherrick,  D. 
McCJinnis,  John  Sample,  William  Foster,  John  Ilarrold,  &c.  At  a  later 
date  we  have  had  as  directors,  J.  S.  Fretts,  S.  B.  Stoner,  J.  S.  Warden, 
John  Sillaman.  B.  Hurst.  II.  R.  Fox.  and  others.  Teachers:  J.  D.  Cope, 
P.  Loucks,  J,  Sillaman,  J.  Chamberlain,  J.  11.  Bryan,  W.  II.  Morrow,  &c. 
Much  more  could  be  written  concerning  this  township,  would  space  permit. 

Ileiiipfleld  Township. 

Hempfield  township  was  organized  in  1773.  Some  settlements  were 
made  in  tlie  townsliip  as  earlj'  as  1760.  A  school-house  was  built  in  what 
is  now  Ilarrold's  district  in  1772.  The  school  was  taugiit  by  a  German 
resi<lent  named  Mj^ers,  who  led  in  worship  on  Sabbath,  taug'it  tlie  princi- 
ples of  Christianity,  and  baptized  the  children,  as  did  many  others  in  those 
days.  This  township  now  contains  thirty-three  schools  in  a  prosperous 
condition,  having  an  etlicient  board  of  directors  and  many  good  teachers. 
The  late  school-houses  are  all  first  class,  with  jxitent  seats  and  other  late 
improvements. 

\orlli  lliintin:;(loii  Towii.vliip. 

North  Huntingdon  township  was  organized  in  1773.  It  included  at 
that  time  E:ist  and  South  Hunting  Ion  townships,  and  part  of  Penn.  The 
citizens  of  the  township  eagerly  accepted  the  free  school  system,  voting 
almost  unanimously  in  its  favor.  The  then  boundary  of  tlie  township 
I'onlained  six  rude  school-houses.  Now,  within  its  limits,  are  twenty 
houvses  and  twenty-two  schools. 

Among  the  pnuninent  teacliers  after  the  adoption  of  the  school  law, 
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were  Theodore  Woods,  the  McCovmifk  famil>',  and  many  others.  At  a 
later  date  we  have  J.  R.  Howell,  J.  Brenneraan,  W.  P.  Dewalt,  E.  B. 
Sweeny,  Miss  Sue  Dewalt,  Miss  S.  Smith,  and  many  other  good  names. 
Among  the  prominent  directors,  were  Doctor  R.  B.  Merchant,  William 
Wra}',  II.  Larimer,  John  Gant,  William  Kuiikle,  A.  Diiti',  and  many  otiiers. 

Greenaburg  Durouch. 

After  the  burning  of  Ilannastown,  in  the  year  1782,  by  the  Indians,  tlie 
town  of  Greensl)urg  was  laid  out.  Lots  were  sold,  and  a  number  of  plain 
houses  for  dwellings  were  erected  and  occupied  by  a  few  families.  The 
seat  of  justice  for  Westmoreland  county  was  removed  from  Hannastown 
to  this  place,  and,  in  the  3'ear  1799,  the  town  was  incorporated  into  a 
borough.  It  is  situated  thirty-one  miles  east  of  Pittsburg,  on  the  Penn- 
sylvania railroad  ;  an  old  town — we  call  it  old,  for  it  bears  many  clear 
marks  of  old  age — and  its  early  history  is  associated  with  the  history  of 
the  struggles  of  our  forefathers  for  American  liberty.  Many  of  the  old 
buildings  impress  us  with  a  feeling  of  antiquity,  leading  back  to  that  ven- 
erable year. 

About  this  period  of  time,  the  first  school-house  was  erected,  close  to  an 
excellent  spring  of  pure  water,  on  that  part  of  the  town  plan  then  consid- 
ered as  commons,  situated  in  the  north-eastern  part,  (now  best  known  as 
the  St.  Clair  cemetery,)  it  being  a  log-building  or  cabin,  of  rude  structure, 
about  eighteen  by  twenty-four  feet  in  dimensions,  one-story  high,  with 
shingle  roof. 

The  furniture  consisted  of  wooden  benches  of  oak  plank,  of  lengths  cor- 
responding with  the  size  of  the  room,  as  seats  for  the  scholars.  The  writ- 
ing desks  consisted  of  inch-boards,  extending  from  and  fastened  to  the 
wall  around  the  sides  of  the  room,  and  of  suitable  breadth  and  slope  from 
the  wall  for  writing  and  ciphering.  The  light  and  ventilation  being  very 
defective,  only  admitted  to  the  promiscuous  crowd  of  boys  and  girls, 
through  several  small  eight  by  ten  windows.  The  first  teacher  who  com- 
menced teaching  in  this  school-house  was  a  man  by  the  name  of  Roseberry 
— a  school  made  up  by  subscription,  ranging  in  number  from  fifty  to  ninety 
scholars,  but  varying  in  summer  and  winter.  He  was  succeeded  by  James 
O'llarra  ;  then  followed  Robert  Williams,  who  continued  for  the  longest 
period,  perhaps  down  to  1816  or  1817. 

These  teachers,  for  the  most  part,  were  men  who  had  failed  in  other 
business  pursuits,  and  had  no  training  to  qualify  them  for  the  profession. 
The  teachers  everywhere  were  of  this  class,  and,  in  some  instances,  were 
of  intemperate  habits.  The  discipline  and  order  of  the  schools  were  with- 
out system,  there  being  no  trustees  or  directors,  and  the  school  was  gov- 
erned by  such  rules  and  arbitrary  orders  as  the  schoolmaster  saw  fit  to 
adopt.  The  rod  and  dunce-cap,  with  some  other  ridiculous  contrivances, 
were  the  usual  modes  of  punishment  for  the  refractory  and  disobedient. 
The  books  then  in  use  were  Dillworth's  Spelling  Book,  for  beginners  ;  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments,  for  the  readers ;  writing  from  copies  set  by  the 
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master,  in  copy-books  prepared  at  home  by  sewing  foolscap  sheets  to- 
gether ;  anil  in  arithmetic,  as  far  as  the  rule  of  three, or  practice  in  Gaugh's 
Arithmetic.     This  is  about  a  correct  outline  of  the  branciies  taught. 

After  Williams,  came  Gideon  H.  Tanner,  a  teacher  of  high  qualifications 
and  training.  He  introduced  various  improvements  in  the  order  of  the 
school  and  the  branches  taught,  l)ringing  the  system  of  teacliing  nearer  to 
that  which  is  now  maintained  in  tlie  common  schools  of  the  county. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Greensburg  Academy  was  establisheil,  and  there 
were  private  schools  for  young  chihlren  taught  by  ladies,  and  at  times  a 
private  classical  school  for  Latin,  <fcc.  But  this  imperfect  Sketch  is  merely 
intended  to  establish  the  character  of  our  common  schools  previous  to  the 
enactment  of  the  present  common  school  system  b}^  the  State  Legislature. 
Taking  into  consideration  all  the  many  disadvantages  in  obtaining  an  edu- 
cation at  this  early  period,  yet,  when  taken  into  view  that  the  small  school- 
houses  in  which  were  crowded  promiscuously  from  sixty  to  eighty  pupils 
per  day,  of  all  ages,  incredible  as  it  may  seem,  many  of  the  best  and  suc- 
cessful business  men  of  this  town  and  community,  and  several  who  have 
become  distinguished  in  the  honored  professions  of  divinity  and  law, 
statesmen  and  merchants,  were  pupils  of  this  school. 

The  first  school-house,  under  the  present  system,  was  of  brick,  one-story 
high,  about  25x30  feet,  in  the  north-eastern  part  of  town,  near  a  never- 
failing  spring  of  pure  water.  This  house  is  still  in  existence,  is  at  present 
owned  by  the  St.  Clair  Cemetery  Association,  occupied  as  a  dwelling  by 
the  manager  or  superintendent  of  the  cemetery.  The  furniture  was  of  the 
clieapest  order;  long  desks  around  the  wall  for  those  who  were  old  and 
large  enough  to  write;  other  benches,  of  different  structure  and  size,  pro- 
miscuously around  the  room,  served  for  places  of  sitting  for  the  others. 
Most  of  them  had  no  backs;  the  other  furniture  was  a  table  for  the  use  of 
the  teacher  antl  blackboard,  4x8  feet.  In  this  school,  only  the  large  boys 
were  allowed  to  go ;  the  girls  and  small  boys  were  taught  in  rented  rooms 
at  different  points  in  the  town. 

In  1802,  a  two-story  brick-building  was  put  up  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  girls  and  small  boys  in  South  Greensburg,  (now  used  as  a  dwelling.) 
There  were,  at  this  stage  of  the  common  school  system,  three  teachers  em- 
ployed— one  male,  who  had  charge  of  the  boj's  in  a  building  on  the  com- 
mons ;  two  females,  who  occupied  the  new  house  and  taught  the  girls. 
This  mode  of  procedure  was  kept  up  until  about  1850,  when  the  house  on 
the  commons  was  abandoned,  and  a  graded  school  established.  Two  male 
teachers  taught  in  the  two-story  building;  a  third  and  fourth  (females)  in 
rented  rooms. 

Teachers  from  the  opening  of  the  new  system  to  the  year  1840  :  Rebecca 
Coulter,  Eliza  Mitrlu'll,  James  Pearsall,  Mrs.  Mary  Foster,  the  last  of 
these  persons  is  still  living  at  the  atlvanceil  age  of  eighty-six  j-ears  :  from 
1840  to  1845,  James  F.  Skiles,  John  F.  McCullough,  Emily  Drum,  Eliza 
Mitchell:   from   1845  to  1850,  Christopher  Deulinger,  George  T.  llamsey, 
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William  Sarver,  Maggie  Craig,  Margaret  Kilgore,  Eliza  Mitchell,  Hetty 
Baughman :  from  1850  to  1855,  James  I.  McCormick.  (now  doctor,  served 
one  term  county  superintendent.)  James  McWilliams,  John  H.  Hoops, 
Sarah  Fullwood,  Eliza  Mitchell,  Catharine  Steck:  from  1855  to  1800,  J. 
S.  Walhour,  John  H.  Highbarger,  Jacob  Beaumont.  Alexander  Keenan, 
William  II.  Stewart,  Maria  Baughman,  Isabella  Williams,  J.  N.  Caldwell. 

In  18()0,  the  present  school-building  was  erected. 

A  graded  school  opened  in  August,  1861,  with  four  teachers,  two  males 
and  two  females.  Soon  the  fifth  room  was  opened.  As  the  borough  in- 
creased in  size  and  population,  the  number  of  schools  continued  to  in- 
crease, until  now  we  have  eight  teachei"s  and  four  hundred  and  ninet}-  pupils. 

The  present  school-building  is  located  north  of  the  town,  on  a  high  bluff, 
easy  of  access.  The  building  is  brick,  of  modern  architectural  construc- 
tion;  it  contains  eight  rooms;  one  princi|ial  teacher  and  seven  assistants 
employed — three  males  and  four  females.  The  situation  is  well-suited  for 
a  school-house.  The  surroundings  and  scenery  are  beautiful  to  behold. 
The  inclosure  is  tastefully  arranged,  and  planted  with  shrubbery  and  ever- 
green trees. 

Oreensburg  Female  Seminary. 

In  the  spring  of  1875.  the  German  Reformed  Church  founded  a  school 
of  high  grade,  at  Greensburg,  under  the  name  of  the  Greensburg  Female 
Seminar}'.  This  institution,  as  the  name  implies,  is  intended  only  for  the 
education  of  females.  This  school  grades  as  a  first-class  academy.  It  em- 
ploys five  teachers,  and  gives  instruction  in  the  English  branches,  the  an- 
cient languages,  natural  sciences,  drawing,  painting,  and  music. 

Mount  Pleasant  Township. 

This  township  was  one  of  the  original  sub-divisions  of  the  county,  being 
organized  in  1778.  Prior  to  the  passage  of  the  free  school  system  of  1834, 
only  two  houses  were  known  to  have  been  built  for  school  purposes. 
Others  used  for  that  purpose  were  deserted  dwellings,  blacksmith-shops, 
stables,  &c.  At  the  time  of  the  first  election  for  the  acceptance  of  the 
school  law,  the  whole  vote  was  against,  except  one,  namely,  J.  Tansold, 
(my  informant.)  At  the  second  election,  a  few  influential  citizens  took  a 
stand  in  favor  of  it,  and,  by  the  aid  of  the  poor  class,  carried  the  town- 
ship l\v  a  small  majority,  in  favor  of  the  law. 

Among  the  first  directors  were  Daniel  Worman,  S.  Miller,  Jacob  Lo- 
bingier,  C.  Lobingier,  S.  Jack,  and  J.  Tansold.  Among  the  first  teachers 
were  Jacob  Lobingier,  F.  Lobingier,  J.  Roadman,  Moses  Hartman,  &?. 
At  a  later  date,  we  had  as  teachers  G.  M.  Bigam,  C.  C.  Ta3-lor,  A.  P. 
Heemer,  S.  S.  Jack,  and  others.  These  teachers  created  quite  a  change  in 
in  favor  of  education,  although  we  have  still  some  who  are  opposed  to  the 
system.  The  schools  at  present  are  in  a  good  condition,  with,  perhaps, 
the  best  houses  in  the  western  part  of  the  State,  well  located,  and  grounds 
of  sufficient  size.     We  expect  soon  to  surmount  all  opposition.     Among 
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prominent  directors  of  a  late  date,  we  have   D.  Shupe,  .1.  15.   llurr-t.  .1. 
Griffin,  G.  Welt}-,  S.  Andrew,  IJ.  Mellinger,  G,  Freeman,  and  others. 

>it.  Pleasant  Institute. 

In  1840,  the  United  Brethren  in  Clirist  fonndtd  a  school  of  higii  grade 
at  Mt.  Pleasant,  nnder  the  corporate  name  of  "  Westmoreland  College," 
and  erected  a  building  suited  to  their  purposes  and  wants.  Under  their 
patronage,  the  school  accomplished  much  good,  and  the  interest  in  the 
eoninuinity  in  the  cause  of  higher  education  was  greatly  increased.  A 
few  years  later,  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  German  Reformed  Church, 
by  whom  it  was  operated  under  the  original  charter. 

In  1871,  the  regular  Baptist  denomination,  by  petition  to  the  Legisla- 
ture, secured  an  act  incorporating  a  school  at  this  place  under  the  name  of 
"  The  Western  Penns3-lTania  Classical  and  Scientific  Institute."  Subse- 
quently, the  board  of  trustees  purchased  the  buildings  and  grounds  orig- 
inally held  by  the  corporation  known  as  the  "  Westmoreland  College."  for 
the  sum  of  $10,000,  and  the  work  of  education  is  now  carried  on  by  the 
last  named  corporation.  At  the  present  writing,  a  new  building  is  in  pro- 
cess of  erection,  which,  when  completed  and  furnished,  will  cost  $20,000. 

The  school  grades  as  a  first  class  academy-,  and  is  open  to  both  sexes. 
It  employs  eight  teachers,  and  gives  instruction  in  the  English  branches, 
German  and  ancient  languages,  mathematics,  intellectual,  moral,  and  na- 
tural sciences,  music,  drawing,  and  painting. 

Rostraver  Township. 

Little  is  known  of  the  early  schools  of  this  township.  By  tradition,  it 
is  known  that  a  school-house  was  built  and  occupied  for  school  purposes 
during  the  interval  from  1780  to  1S05.  The  school  was  supported  by  sub- 
scription, and  the  scholars  were  compelled  to  go  a  distance  of  four  or  five 
miles.  The  teachers  were  generally  incompetent.  The  house  above  alluded 
to  had  a  straw  roof  and  paper  windows. 

The  house  that  was  built  in  1805  is  still  standing  near  the  center  of  the 
township,  being  the  first  to  have  a  clapboard  roof  and  glass  windows. 
The  first  teacher  was  from  New  York.  He  was  a  fine  scholar,  and  taught, 
beside  the  common  branches,  a  class  of  six.  for  some  time,  in  Greek  and 
Latin.  He  remained  for  some  time  in  Ihe  township,  and  created  quite  an 
interest  in  education.  His  name  was  G.  H.  Lower.  It  was  soon  discov- 
ered that  other  houses  were  needed,  and  in  the  year  1812.  two  more  houses 
were  built — one  in  the  northern,  and  the  other  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
townsliip.  Tlio  one  in  the  southern  part  was  deeded  by  Samuel  Bumes 
for  school  purposes  as  long  as  water  would  "  run"  or  grass  "  grow."  Among 
the  leading  teachers  were  Lower,  Roberts,  and  Darr.  The  schools  con- 
tinued on  in  the  same  "  even  tenor  "  until  the  passage  of  the  common  school 
law.  Man}'  being  opposed,  the  schools  did  not  succeed  very  well  for  some 
time.  Among  the  first  directors,  were  John  Power,  E.  Moore,  and  P. 
Rhyal.     At  this  time,  there  were  but  six  houses  in  the  district.     The  first 
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year  after  the  passage  of  the  scliool  law,  two  new  houses  were  built — one 
at  Lensty,  and  the  other  at  Iowa.  At  this  time,  there  were  no  graded 
schools,  but  some  of  the  teachers  were  capable  of  teaching  higher  mathe- 
matics and  the  languages.  Among  the  prominent  teachers  were  Ecklej-, 
Darr,  Cowan,  (ex-Senator.)  Douglass,  and  others.  The  schools  continued 
to  be  ungraded  until  1873,  when  the  Webster  school  was  divided,  and  the 
upper  room  was  taught  by  Professor  L.  P.  Smith.  In  1866,  new  houses 
began  to  take  the  place  of  the  old  ones,  two  being  built  each  year,  until 
at  present,  we  have  fourteen  in  the  township — two  being  independent, 
viz :  Lagrange  and  X.  Bellevernon.  Among  the  zealous  workers  for  the 
last  four  3'ears  are  Lowr}-,  McLaiu,  lirown,  kc. 

County  Institutes. 

In  the  month  of  October,  1853,  the  teachers  of  Westmoreland  county, 
headed  by  D.  L.  Dickie,  S.  W.  Shrj-ock,  and  others,  met  and  organized 
themselves  into  an  association  known  as  the  Westmoreland  County  Teach- 
ers' Institute,  having  for  its  object  the  improvement  of  the  public  schools 
and  other  means  of  popular  education.  The  meeting  was  held  at  Xew  Alex- 
andria. The  instructors  were  Honorable  E.  E.  White  and  Honorable 
Thomas  Burrowes.  There  were  about  forty  teachers  in  attendance.  The 
next  meeting  of  which  we  have  any  record,  was  convened  at  Latrobe, 
March  15,  1858.  The  president  of  this  meeting,  and  one  of  the  earliest 
advocates  of  the  Institute,  Avas  J.  R.  McAfee,  Esquire,  who  was  at  that 
time  county  superintendent.  About  seventy-two  teachers  were  in  at- 
tendance. Among  the  prominent  teachers  were  J.  J.  Johnston,  Esquire, 
A.  M.  Fulton,  Esquire,  B.  M.  Kerr,  J.  I.  McCormick,  M.  D..  J.  A.  Cald- 
well, Reverend  J.  J.  Beacon,  and  others. 

The  third  annual  meetinor  was  held  in  Mount  Pleasant,  durinor  the  month 
of  December,  1859.  It  was  largely  attended,  and  the  citizens  of  the  town 
and  vicinity  manifested  their  high  appreciation  of  the  meetings  by  attend- 
ing the  evening  lectures  in  large  numbers.  The  fourth  meeting  was  held 
in  Greensburg,  and  the  fifth  in  Ligonier.  The  last  two  meetings  were  not 
so  largel}-  attended,  Init  were,  in  ever}-  other  respect,  a  success.  With 
perhaps  one  exception,  the  other  annual  meetings  have  been  held  in  Greens- 
burg, and  arc  usually  well  attended  and  of  great  interest. 

Literary  Societies. 

During  the  winter  season,  interesting  literary  societies  are  held  in  almost 
CA'cry  district  in  the  county,  in  which  many  of  the  citizens  take  an  active 
part. 

I  have  now  occupied  the  space  allotted  to  me  by  the  Department.  I  am 
sorry  that  I  could  not  give  a  detailed  account  of  each  district  in  the  county, 
as  I  had  received  interesting  sketches  from  nearly  all  of  them.  I  hereby 
tender  m}'  sincere  thanks  to  the  teachers  and  all  others  who  rendered  me 
valuable  aid  in  the  work.  In  conclusion,  we  have  cause  for  rejoicing  in 
the  belief  that  our  schools  are  steadily  taking  a  higher  grade,  and  that  they 
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are  each  year  receiving  closer  and  better  attention  from  directoi's,  teachers, 
!in<l  the  people  generally.  I  therefore  express  my  grateful  acknowledge- 
ments to  directors,  teac^hers,  tiie  people,  and  De|)artinent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion for  their  kind  cooperation  in  advancing  tiie  interests  of  the  schools. 


WYOMING  COUNTY.— Charles  M.  Lee. 

This  county  was  taken  from  Luzerne  by  act  of  Assemblj'^,  approved 
April  4,  1S42. 

It  was  settled  chiefly  by  emigrants  from  Connecticut,  many  of  whom 
came  here  as  early  as  1774. 

Of  the  original  seventeen  certified  townshii)s  in  Pennsylvania,  three 
were  located  in  Wyoming  county.  These  were  united  together,  both  by 
tics  of  friendshii)  and  for  better  security  against  the  encroachments  of  the 
Indians. 

McH'tings  were  held  by  representative  men  from  each  of  these  towns,  to 
determine  upon  the  best  means  of  defense  during  the  troublesome  times 
incident  to  the  Revolution,  and  at  these  meetings  they  also  took  measures 
to  establish  schools. 

In  1774,  representatives  assembled  at  Wilkesbarre,  determined  that  free 
schools  should  be  provided  in  each  of  these  towns,  and  that  a  certain  per 
cent,  of  all  the  money  accruing  from  the  sale  of  coal,  ore,  and  timber 
lands  should  be  appropriated  to  the  estal)lishment  of  such  schools. 

These  schools  were  in  some  instances  established,  but  whether  this  money 
was  ever  collected,  or  if  collected,  whether  it  was  ever  used,  are  facts 
which  are  buried  beneath  the  foot-prints  of  time. 

There  were,  no  doubt,  schools  in  various  portions  of  the  county  of  which 
we  have  no  record,  as  those  who  lived  a  century  ago  have  all  faded  away, 
and  have  left  no  records  behind. 

Braintrini,  then  known  as  White  Haven,  was  settled  as  early  as  1774, 
butive  have  no  authentic  record  of  any  school  there  until  1815.  In  this  year,  a 
log  school-house  was  built  on  the  lot  where  Samuel  (Jregory  now  lives,  in 
Laceyville. 

Joseph  Gamble  taught  there  in  the  winter  of  the  same  year,  for  the  con- 
sideration of  eight  dollars  i)er  month.  Tliis  was  probably  the  first  school- 
house  in  the  town. 

The  next  house  was  built  in  1817,  near  where  Ross  Ralun's  saw-mill 
now  stands.  In  1824,  this  was  replaced  by  one  which  stood  just  above 
James  Burwell's.     This  was  the  first  frame-house  built  in  the  town. 

In  1831,  a  frame-house  was  built  in  Skinner's  Eddy,  on  the  corner  oppo- 
site Leon  Smith's  blacksmith-shop.  This  was  carried  ofl'  in  the  flood  of 
18G5. 

In  1835,  a  house  was  built  near  where  the  present  one  stands,  whieh  was 
built  in  1808. 
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The  first  school  on  Doolittle  Hill  was  started  by  Irene  Robinson,  in  an 
old  log-cabin,  south  of  where  James  Doolittle  now  lives. 

Eaton. 

The  first  school  in  this  town  was  in  an  old  log  dwelling-house,  which 
stood  in  the  field  back  of  S.  J.  Herdings,  near  the  road  leading  to  Frear 
Hill.  John  Evans  tauglit  it  in  the  year  1800,  and  it  was  probably  tlie  first 
school  in  Wyoming  county,  of  which  any  records  remain.  Two  years 
afterward  there  was  a  school  taught  by  James  Smith,  in  an  old  dwelling 
just  below  where  Doctor  Dana  now  lives. 

In  1810,  Mrs.  Nancy  Harding  taught  school  in  the  upper  story  of  a 
building  now  used  by  Eleazer  Dana  for  a  corn-house. 

The  first  school-house  built  in  this  town,  stood  above  Stroll's,  at  the  foot 
of  the  little  hill,  where  the  old  road  crossed  the  flat.  The  following  named 
gentlemen  built  it:  Messrs.  George  Miller,  Jesse  Lee,  John  Williams, 
Ezekiel  Newman,  Benjamin  Jenkins,  Elisha  Harding,  and  Abraham  Frear. 
It  was  built  in  1807  and  stood  until  1840,  when  it  was  replaced  b^-^  one 
which  stood  opposite  Benjamin's  grist-mill,  near  the  site  of  the  present 
house. 

The  first  teacher  was  one  Jones,  a  foreigner,  who  was  represented  as  be- 
ing cross  and  surly.  He  was  soon  after  discharged,  and  a  man  named  West, 
employed  in  his  place.  Several  years  after,  Jesse  Harding  taught  in  the 
same  house.  It  was  here  that  Honoi'able  E.  L.  Dana,  one  of  the  judges  of 
Luzerne  county,  received  his  first  instruction. 

The  next  house  in  this  district  was  built  near  where  the  present  one 
stands  in  the  year  1838. 

In  1820,  a  school-house  was  built  at  the  upper  end  of  the  flat,  above 
Samuel  Harding's.  It  was  built  by  one  MuUison,  Thomas  Mitchell,  and 
James  Brown,  and  was  replaced  by  one  in  1838,  which  stood  just  above 
Jesse  Harding's.  This  was  built  by  subscription.  The  inhabitants  being 
dissatisfied  with  the  location  of  the  one  built  at  Hunter's  in  the  same  year, 
built  the  former,  but  it  was  soon  after  abandoned. 

The  first  school-house  in  South  Eaton  stood  where  the  road  forks  above 
Benjamin  Hall's.  It  was  built  in  1813,  and  the  first  school  was  taught  by 
Harry  Roberts,  of  Falls,  for  eight  dollars  per  month.  He  is,  perhaps,  the 
oldest  living  teacher  in  the  county.  John  Spaulding,  of  Forkston,  is  two 
years  older,  but  he  did  not  commence  teaching  until  1814. 

In  1828,  a  school-house  was  built  near  where  the  present  one  stands,  and 
was  used  until  1865,  when  the  present  one  was  built. 

FaUs. 

The  first  school-house  in  this  town  stood  on  Post  hill,  near  Solomon 
Hunter's,  and  was  built  in  1813.  John  Lott,  of  Mehoopany,  was  the  first 
teacher,  and  his  school  averaged  fifty  scholars.  This  was  used  for  a  school 
until  1837,  when  one  was  built  near  the  site  of  the  present  house.     Wil- 
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liam  Gay  first  taught  in  this  house.  The  first  school  directors  under  the 
law  were  Harry  Roberts,  Harry  Osterhout,  Henry  Lipps,  George  Wil- 
liams, and  his  brother.  There  was  a  scliool-house  built  in  Mill  City  in 
1845,  and  Chauncy  Sherwood  went  tu  school  in  a  house  near  where  Vine 
Depew  lives,  in  1824,  and  it  was  an  old  house  then. 

In  181G,  Harry  Roberts  taught  school  in  his  own  house,  and  it  was  the 
only  school  along  the  river  in  Falls  until  1824,  when  a  log  school-house 
was  built  opposite  the  old  lock-house,  below  McKune's.  Harry  Roberta 
was  also  the  first  teacher  in  this  house. 

In  1827,  a  school-house  was  built  near  Phineas  Sherwood's.  This  was 
soon  after  burned.  In  the  same  year,  the  one  near  Amos  Dewitt's  was 
built. 

Harry  Roberts  and  Mathew  Sherwood  built  a  house  near  vdiere  Corby 
lives,  in  1835,  which  was  moved  up  tlie  canal  as  soon  as  that  was  made 
navigable. 

Forkston. 

On  the  corner,  below  Henry  Krewson,  senior,  stood  a  house  in  which 
John  Spaulding  taught  school  in  ISIG.  Arnaziah  Robinson  kept  there  one 
winter  before. 

The  next  house  was  near  the  creek  bridge,  opposite  Henry  Krewson, 
junior,  and  another  built  about  the  same  time  above  Granville  Spaulding's. 

Mehoopany. 

In  1815,  John  Spaulding,  senior,  taught  on  Gris  Flat,  and  in  1820,  he 
taught  in  what  was  then  the  Union  school,  on  the  hill  above  Gris  Flat. 
The  first  house  in  the  village  was  built  in  1820.  David  Estel  was  the  first 
teacher,  and  Maria  Adams  tauglit  next.  After  her.  Scliuyler  Fassett  taught. 
When  the  school  law  was  accepted,  in  1835,  the  log-house  in  the  village 
was  torn  down  and  a  frame  one  built.  This  house  stood  near  the  Baptist 
churcii.  This  was  used  until  1851,  when  the  house  near  Judge  Love's  was 
built.  On  Jayne  Bend  there  was  a  school-house  before  Judge  Love  could 
remember,  which  must  have  been  built  prior  to  1815.  The  house  on  Budd 
Hill  was  built  in  1830. 

McHlioppen. 

Moses  Overfield  taught  school  here  in  1818,  in  a  plank-house,  which  was 
built  for  a  dwelling. 

In  1821,  Ezekiel  Mowry  taught  in  an  old  log-house,  near  Daniel  llanki- 
son's  store.  This  was  built  for  a  dwelling,  and  was  probably  the  first  house 
in  Meshoppen. 

In  1823,  the  first  sciiool-house  was  built  in  the  town.  It  stood  near  the 
railroad  bridge, and  the  first  teacher  was  William  Bissel.  After  him,  Laura 
Aldrich  taught ;  then  Edwin  Gregory'  and  Stephen  C.  Fisk. 

Overfleld. 

The  old  school-house,  near  the  church,  was  first  built,  near  Mr.  Mahon's, 
in  1833,  but  was  afterwards  moved  to  its  present  site.     A  new  one,  built 
39  School  Beport. 
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last  summer,  now  supplants  it.  The  block  was  also  built  in  1833,  and  was 
replaced  by  the  present  one  in  1874,  The  Beech  Grove  house  was  built  in 
1875. 

Tuiikliannock. 

One  of  the  first  houses  in  the  townsliip  was  built  in  La  Grange,  near 
Daniel  Ball's.  Hiram  Lusk  taught  the  first  school  there  in  1815.  The 
old  house  which  stood  near  the  site  of  the  present  one,  was  built  in  1820, 
by  David  Osterhout. 

In  the  district  above  Tunkhannoek  borough,  the  first  house  was  built  in 
1821,  just  above  the  house  of  Elisha  Jenkins. 

In  1832,  there  was  one  built  above  that  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road. 

The  one  at  Prospect  was  built  in  1870,  as  was  also  the  one  in  the  inde- 
pendent district. 

In  the  borough  the  first  house  was  built  and  used  for  school  and  church 
purposes.  It  stood  opposite  Doctor  Keatings,  in  what  is  known  as  Limer- 
ick, and  was  built  in  1816.  This  was  used  until  the  present  brick-house 
was  built.     Sallie  Kellogg  was  the  first  teacher  in  this  house. 


In  1802,  the  first  school-house  was  built  in  the  county.  It  was  built  in 
Scottsville,and  stood  near  the  present  one.  Asa  Stevens  commenced  school 
in  the  winter  of  the  same  year  with  fifty  scholars.  There  being  consider- 
able dissatisfaction,  Josiah  Fassett  started  a  school  in  opposition  to  Stevens. 

Fassett  kept  hotel  in  a  log-house  45x20  feet.  A  hall  seven  feet  in  width 
divided  the  house  in  two  rooms;  one  was  used  for  kitchen,  bar,  and  dining 
room ;  the  other  for  a  school.  This  was  a  very  popular  school,  and  soon 
broke  up  the  school  kept  b}-  Stevens.  There  were  fifty  scholars  who  came 
from  Forkston,  Meshoppen,  and  Black  Walnut.  As  an  instance  of  the 
teacher's  severity,  it  is  only  necessary  to  mention  that  Mr.  Overfield,  senior, 
was  expelled  for  whispering.     The  school  closed  with  an  exhibition. 

The  old  log-house  in  which  Stevens  kept  was  built  l)y  the  township. 
Doctor  Samuel  Ilayden  taught  there  after  Stevens,  and  with  better  success. 
Daniel  Cooley  taught  on  North  Flat,  in  1814,  in  a  log-house  which  stood 
on  the  site  of  the  j^resent  one.  In  the  following  summer  Betsy  Smith 
taught  there. 

Institutes. 

The  first  teachers'  institute  held  in  Wyoming  county  was  in  1867,  John 
Rhoads  county  superintendent.     There  were  but  few  teachers  present. 

The  following  is  a  sketch  of  Jesse  Harding  as  a  teacher,  furnished  by 
Honorable  E.  L.  Dana,  of  Wilkesbarre,  who  was  one  of  his  pupils.  Speaking 
of  Mr.  Harding,  he  saj^s  :  "  1  attended  school  for  several  winter  terms  under 
his  instruction,  along,  perhaps,  in  1830  to  1833  or  1834.  Of  dates,  after  so 
many  j^ears,  I  c.innot  be  positive.  The  common  English  branches  were 
taught.  He  was  a  rigid  disciplinarian,  enforced  exact  order  and  obedience 
during  school  hours,  yet  so  judiciously,  as  to  secure  the  respect  both  of 
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pupils  and  parents.  lie  was  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  branches 
then  taught,  and  earnestly  and  honestly  endeavored  to  advance  the  stu- 
dents committed  to  his  care.  There  were  few  who  had  the  benefit  of  his 
instructions  who  were  not  well  grounded  in  the  elementary  branches  of 
education,  and  many  qualified  themselves,  in  time,  to  become  teachers. 
The  old  school-house  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  on  the  north-west  side  of 
the  road,  on  what  is  now  part  of  the  Stroh  place." 

The  building  has  faded  away,  with  a  majority  of  those  who  used  to  resort 
to  it,  but  its  recollections  and  the  memories  connected  with  scholars  and 
teachers,  with  Mr.  Harding  preeminentl}'  amongst  the  latter,  will  long  be 
cherished.  There  are  two  academies  in  the  county,  one  at  Monroe,  and 
the  other  at  Fa'ctoryville. 

Monroe  Academy 

Is  a  small  building,  consisting  of  a  chapel  and  two  recitation  rooms,  and 
is  under  the  direct  control  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.     Reverend  C.  K. 
Canfiekl,  assisted  by  his  wife  and  two  others,  compose  the  faculty. 
There  are,  at  present,  about  fort}'  pupils. 

Keystone    Academy. 

This  institution,  located  at  Factoryville,  is  under  the  control  of  the 
Baptist  denomination,  seventy  Churches  being  united  in  its  support.  It 
was  cliartered  in  1868;  the  school  opened  September  13,  1869.  and  since 
that  time,  about  seven  hundred  persons  in  all  have  attended,  the  average 
yearly  attendance  being  one  hundred  and  sixty ;  the  average  age  of  the 
students,  seventeen  years.  The  object  of  the  school  is  to  prepare  young 
men  and  women  for  college,  business,  and  teaching.  Students  are  admitted 
to  the  freshman  class  of  the  University  at  Lewisburg  on  the  certificate  of 
the  principal,  without  examination.  Students  prepared  at  this  school, 
have  also  been  admitted  to  Lafayette,  Dickinson,  Yale,  and  Wesleyan 
University.  A  class  which  has  numbered,  on  an  average,  twent^^-four 
members,  is  formed  annually  for  instruction  in  the  theory  of  teaching. 
Wickersham's  works  are  used  as  text-books.  The  graduating  courses  re- 
quire three  j-ears  for  their  completion,  after  the  common  English  branches 
have  been  mastered.  The  number  of  instructors  is  eight.  The  institution 
has  a  library,  numbering  over  five  hundred  volumes,  a  cabinet  of  miner- 
alogy, consisting  of  four  hundred  specimens,  and  other  apparatus. 

The  total  value  of  the  property  is  about  $30,000. 
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YORK  COUNTY.— William  II.  Kain. 

The  history  of  education  in  this  county,  the  first  west  of  the  Susque- 
hanna, begins  with  the  first  delegation  of  settlers  on  the  banks  of  Kreutz 
creek,  as  early  as  1720  or  1725.  One  of  the  most  important  personages 
of  that  company  of  immigrants  was  "Der  Dicke  Schuhncister,"  (the  fat 
school-master.)  With  what  success  this  pioneer  knight  of  the  switch  prac- 
ticed Iiis  art,  we  are  not  reliably  informed.  Tradition  has  it,  however,  that 
he  taught  his  little  school,  boarded  around,  and  used  his  cudgel  freely. 
History  has  not  even  preserved  his  name ;  all  she  records  of  him  is  the 
euphonious  generic  above  quoted,  which  betrays  his  nationality  and  that 
of  his  patrons.  The  first  settlers  of  the  county  were  principally  Germans 
and  they  not  of  the  better  class,  as  is  common  with  new  countries.  About 
the  time  that  Penn  opened  his  asylum  for  the  opressed  of  all  nations,  in 
the  new  world,  Prince  Eberhard  Ludwig  was  despoiling  the  people  of 
southern  Germany,  especially'  of  the  Palatinate,  of  the  blood-bought  liber- 
ties acquired  through  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  These  German  Protestants, 
principally  Lutherans,  hastened  hither,  bringing  with  them  their  i)eculiar 
social,  civil,  and  religious  customs  and  prejudices,  together  with  their 
peculiar  dialect  of  the  German  tongue.  F'or  the  same  reasons  an<l  about 
the  same  time,  came  numerous  German  Reformed  Swiss,  likewise  bringing 
with  them  peculiar  customs,  prejudices  and  dialect.  The  more  prominent 
and  better  class  of  these  immigrants  settled  in  the  eastern  counties  of  the 
State,  sending  westward  a  class  of  settlers,  not  very  deeply  interested  in 
education  by  inclination,  nor  socially  or  financially  capacitated  to  give  it 
much  attention,  much  less  disposed  to  collect  and  preserve  educational 
statistics.  Therefore,  we  have  but  little  reliable  information  as  to  the  edu- 
cational history  of  that  early  period. 

The  first  marked  feature  of  educational  development  was  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  German  parochial  schools  by  the  Lutheran  and  German  lie- 
formed  Churches,  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Wherever  a 
few  families  could  be  conveniently  gathered,  a  congregation  was  organized 
and  a  parochial  school  established.  The  school-house  almost  invariably 
stood  by  the  side  of  the  church — indeed,  in  many  instances,  served  for  both 
purposes.  The  teacher  and  the  preacher  went  hand  in  hand  to  work  in  the 
vinej'ard  of  the  wilderness.  Both  were  hired  at  a  stated  salary,  by  the  year. 
It  was  the  duty  of  the  teacher  to  perform  certain  offices  in  the  church  and 
"  to  teach  the  rich  and  the  poor  without  any  regard  to  wealth  and  stand- 
ing of  the  parents  in  society." 

The  first  Lutheran  congregation  in  this  county,  excej^t  a  traditional  one 
in  the  Kreutz  Creek  colony,  was  organized  in  1733,  and  the  first  church 
built  in  1744.  Two  years  later  the  first  German  Reformed  church  was  built. 
About  the  same  time,  or  shortly  afterwards,  school-houses  were  built  by 
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the  side  of  them,  in  which  parochial  schools  were  taught  until  a  com- 
paratively recent  period.  These  parochial  schools  were  regarded  as  al- 
most, if  not  wholly  indispensable  to  the  Church,  and  when  it  was  proposed 
to  supplant  them  by  others,  notably  the  common  schools,  the  bitterest 
opposition  was  engendered  which  has  not  wholly  subsided  yet.  Nor  was 
this  prejudice  without  plausible  foundation,  lie  who  regards  the  Penn- 
sylvania Dutch,  as  they  are  erroneously  called,  as  peremptorily  opposed 
to  education,  wrongs  them,  and  shows  his  own  want  of  a  just  historical 
appreciation  of  their  relation  to  the  system  of  education  and  civilization. 
Civil  and  religious  tyranny  brought  them  upon  western  soil,  where  they 
were  solemnly  promised  immunity  against  a  recurrence  of  the  same  evil. 
With  such  convictions  and  under  such  promises  made  to  them  by  Penn 
himself,  and  his  emissaries,  they  came  and  organized  their  little  Germanic 
communities.  It  was  not  long,  however,  before  they  found  themselves 
subject  to  the  English  laws,  summoned  before  English  justices,  arraigned 
before  English  courts,  convicted  by  English  juries,  and  sentenced  in  a 
language  of  which  they  knew  not  a  syllable;  in  short,  they  were  coerced 
into  English  civilization.  In  the  matter  of  religion  only,  they  enjoyed 
untrammeled  freedom,  and  this  was  doubly  dear  to  tliem,  because  it  was 
all  that  was  left  to  them  of  what  they  had  brought  from  the  Fatherland. 
Now  when  the  foundation  stone  of  their  religious  institutions  was  struck 
at  by  an  attempt  to  establish  a  common  school,  which  must  necessarily 
supplant  their  parochial  schools,  they  had  reason  to  apprehend  danger 
to  their  church.  It  would  have  been  impossible,  with  an  eye  blinded  by 
religion  and  linguistic  bias,  to  measure  the  comparative  value  of  the 
proposed,  and  their  own  time  honored  systems  of  education.  Hence  the 
tenacity  with  which  our  German  population  held  on  to  the  old  sjstem, 
and  the  firm  opposition  which  the  new  met  with  in  many  places  when  it 
was  first  brought  forward.  In  some  instances  the  opposition  had  risen  to 
such  a  pitch  that  threats  were  made  against  the  persons  of  the  first  direct- 
ors, and,  indeed,  efibrts  were  made  to  poison  them  in  a  certain  township. 
In  a  number  of  the  townships,  stump  speakers  were  hired  to  harangue 
the  public  at  the  election  polls  when  the  vote  was  taken  upon  the  adoption 
or  rejection  of  the  common  school  system.  This  was  the  case  in  York 
township,  as  late  as  about  1848. 

The  Scotch  Irish  of  the  lower  end  of  the  county,  who  came  about  the 
year  1735,  likewise  brought  with  them  a  system  of  parochial  schools,  sim- 
ilar to  that  which  was  established  in  their  native  country  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  seventeenth  century.  When  the  first  school  was  established 
in  this  settlement  is  not  definitely  known,  but  tradition  has  it  that  it  was 
established  on  the  banks  of  Muddy  creek,  near  the  mouth  of  Scott's  run, 
prior  to  the  j-ear  IToO.  Similar  schools  were  established  in  various  places 
through  the ''lower  end,"  as  the  colonies  grew  in  numbers.  The  people 
of  these  settlements  have  always  shown  themselves  favorable  to  educa- 
tion, and  their  schools,  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  common  school 
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system,  were  proportionately  more  numerous  and  in  better  condition  than 
ttiose  of  any  otlier  part  of  tlie  count^.  Of  the  few  teachers  of  this  region 
whose  names  appear  in  history,  we  can  only  name  Jacob  Goering,  who  was 
born  of  German  parents  in  Chanceford  township,  in  1 155.  He  was  educated 
in  the  common  schools  of  the  neighborhood,  and  at  an  early  age  became 
a  teacher  of  one  of  the  same.  He  taught  until  about  the  year  1773,  when 
he  removed  to  Lancaster  to  prosecute  his  studies  for  the  ministry,  after 
which,  he  went  to  Carlisle,  thence  removed  to  Dover  township,  this  county, 
preaching  in  the  Lutheran  congregations  of  the  neighborhood  till  about 
the  year  1786,  when  he  took  charge  of  the  Lutheran  congregation  of  York. 
He  died  in  1807,  and  unfortunately  for  the  history  of  this  county,  his  ex- 
cessive modesty  induced  him  to  command  all  his  valuable  manuscripts, 
papers  and  letters,  to  be  committed  to  the  flames  during  his  last  illness. 

The  English  Friends  who  settled  in  the  "  upper  end  "  a  little  later  than 
1735,  likewise  introduced  a  system  of  schools,  in  connection  with  the 
several  "meeting-houses"  whicli  they  built  in  this  section  of  the  county. 
One  of  these  houses  was  built  in  the  vicinity  of  Newberry,  and  another 
in  the  vicinity  of  Rossville.  Both  these  houses  were  built  at  the  special 
instance,  and  under  the  direction  of  the  Penns. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  population  of  the  county  answered  the 
description  of  Macaulay  of  the  composition  of  the  Irish  population.  "On 
the  same  soil  dwelt  two  populations  locally  intermixed,  morallj'-  and  politi- 
cally sundered.  They  sprang  from  different  stocks.  They  spoke  different 
languages,  they  had  different  national  characters  as  strongly  opposed  as 
any  two  national  characters  in  Europe." 

We  shall  also  see,  by  the  records  of  the  count}^  which  we  will  incorpo- 
rate with  this  report,  that  the  English  speaking  people  of  the  upper  and 
lower  ends  of  the  county,  accepted  the  common  school  sj'stem  much  more 
readilj^  and  generally,  and  have,  all  along,  given  it  a  heartier  support 
than  the  German  speaking  population  of  the  center. 

In  addition  to  the  parochial  schools  above  mentioned,  private  schools 
were  established  in  various  parts  of  the  county',  especially  in  places  re- 
mote from  churches  and  church  schools.  We  are  told  by  Sypher,  in  his 
"History  of  Pennsylvania,"  that  a  "company  of  German  philanthropists, 
sustained  by  contributions  from  religious  societies  in  Europe,  established 
free  schools  in  Pennsylvania  early  in  the  eighteenth  century.  In  1756, 
these  schools  were  open  and  well  sustained,  in  Philadelphia,  and  in  the 
counties  of  Bucks,  Montgomery,  Chester,  Northampton,- Berks,  Lancaster, 
York,  and  Cumberland ;"  but  we  have  been  unable  to  find  any  accounts  or 
any  traditions  relative  to  such  schools  in  this  county. 

A  number  of  buildings  are  still  standing,  in  various  parts  of  the  county, 
in  which  schools  were  taught  in  the  earliest  period  of  the  county's  history. 
Some  have  but  lately  disappeared.  Thus  the  first  school-house  in  Han- 
over, built  by  the  German  Pveformed  congregation,  is  still  standing,  and 
is  now  occupied  as  a  dwelling-house  by  the  present  janitor  of  the  public 
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schools.  Ill  the  neighborhood  of  Hanover  were  several  school-houses, 
which  iiute-date  this  by  many  years.  fThe  first  one  of  which  any  mention 
is  made,  was  located  about  a  mile  west  of  Hanover.  It  had  been  used  as 
a  meeting-house,  but,  according  to  the  records  in  1747,  it  had  become  too 
small  for  that  purpose,  and  it  was  determined  to  build  a  church.  Another 
school-house  stood  about  a  mile  north  of  Hanover,  which  is  known  to 
have  stood  there  about  1750.  And  whilst  we  are  giving  these  facts  per- 
taining to  the  educational  history  of  this  ancient  borough  and  vicinity, 
we  may  as  well  narrate  a  few  other  incidents,  which  pertain  to  a  subsequent 
period.  In  ISIO,  John  McLaughlin  taught  in  a  school-house,  which  was 
then  considered  very  old.  By  him,  English  was  introduced  into  the 
school.  George  W.  Stouffer  and  Doctor  Smith  taught  the  first  public 
schools  ill  a  building  near  the  site  of  the  railroad  depot.  When  the  rail- 
road was  built,  the  community,  with  good  reason,  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  that  was  not  a  very  suitable  place  for  a  school-house,  but  they  could 
not  agree  upon  another  site.  As  usual,  now-a-days,  almost  every  individual 
had  his  own  selection,  and  was  determined  to  persist  in  his  own  choice. 
In  order  to  select  a  site  unhampered  by  public  contentions,  the  directors 
met,  viewed,  and  selected  the  present  site  of  the  handsome  public  school- 
building  at  night.  They  despatched  a  messenger  to  a  neighboring  town 
to  purchase  the  same,  and  again  met  at  night  to  stake  ofi"  the  house — all 
this  before  the  public  knew  anything  of  the  project.  In  this  incident  is  a 
good  lesson  for  other  directors.  Let  them  discharge  their  trust  without 
courting  public  contentions,  or  catering  to  local  or  private  preferences, 
and,  generally,  they  will  save  themselves  and  others  much  annoyance. 

One  of  the  oldest  school-houses  in  the  Quaker  settlement  in  the  northern 
portion  of  the  count}',  was  about  one  mile  south  of  Lewisberry.  When  it 
was  erected  is  not  known,  but  it  is  said  to  have  been  a  very  old  building 
in  1817.  In  that  year  the  people  of  Lewisberry  built  a  new  school-house 
by  subscription.  The  first  teacher  who  taught  in  this  building  was  Jacob 
Kirk,  who  subsequently  became  the  first  county  superintendent  of  this 
county.  Another  of  the  teachers  who  taught  prior  to  the  adoption  of  the 
public  school  sj'steni,  and  the  only  one  still  living,  was  Honorable  David 
Fleming,  who  was  speaker  of  the  Senate  in  180G. 

Another  of  the  teachers  of  this  school  was  Harry  Hammond,  of  window- 
spring  fame.  He  was  somewhat  of  an  original  genius,  and  was  the  first  to 
introduce  the  study  of  English  grammar  into  this  region.  He  used  a  text- 
book in  form  resembling  an  atlas,  and  in  arrangement,  a  college  boy's  in- 
terlinear "'pony,"  the  parts  of  speech  being  marked  by  their  initials. 

One  of  the  first  houses  in  the  vicinity  of  Dillsburg,  and  which  disappeared 
not  very  many  years  ago,  was  that  connected  with  the  Monaghan  church. 
In  1809,  it  was  quite  an  old  building. 

The  first  school-house  erected  in  Jefferson,  is  still  standing  and  is  now 
occupied  as  a  tenant-house.  A  few  miles  south  of  this  village  by  the  side 
of  the  Stone  church,  stands   a   school-house,  which   was   erected   1788, 
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occupying  the  site  of  another  house  which  stood  there  many  years  previous. 
This  latter  served  both  as  churcll  and  school-house.  A  school-house, 
however,  of  later  date,  stood  close  by  Fissel's  church,  in  Codorus  town- 
ship, in  which  a  marvelous  genius  taught  some  years  ago.  In  order  to 
supplement  his  meager  salary,  he  took  to  filing  saws  and  lettering  tomb- 
stones, while  the  boys  heard  the  classes.  In  this  remarkable  example  of 
foresight,  there  is  a  lesson  for  all  antiquated  and  obsolete  teachers.  It 
is  well  to  have  lettered  tombstones  in  readiness,  when  professional  mortifi- 
cation threatens. 

Of  the  size,  location,  and  general  condition  of  school-houses,  prior  to 
the  introduction  of  the  common  school  system,  and  for  j-ears  there- 
after, we  will  let  the  official  records  of  those  times  speak.  "  In  one  dis- 
trict a  school-house  stands  on  the  way,  with  eighty  pupils  enrolled,  the 
room  is  nineteen  feet  and  a  half  squai*e,  no  out-buildings  of  any  kind." 
"  In  another,  the  room  is  fourteen  feet  square,  six  feet  five  inches  high. 
Slab  seats  extend  around  three  sides  of  the  room,  which  are  twentj'-one 
inches  high,  being  four  inches  higher  than  ordinary  chairs.  The  walls, 
desks,  &c.,  are  cut  and  marked  with  all  sorts  of  images,  some  of  which 
would  make  a  heathen  blush.  The  walls  are  very  black  ;  the  skill  of  several 
generations  must  have  been  expended  in  illustrating  them  with  lamp-smoke 
and  charcoal  images."  Another  writer  says:  "In  1837,  not  one  third  part 
of  the  public  school-houses  would  have  been  considered  tenantable  by  any 
decent  family  out  of  the  poor-house  or  in  it."  "In  some  districts,  an 
apartment  in  an  old  shop  or  dwelling-house  is  fitted  up  as  a  school-house." 
We  can  recall  a  number  of  instances  of  this  kind. 

As  to  the  location  of  school-houses:  "They  are  frequently  placed  upon 
an  acute  angle  of  a  fork  road,  having  public  roads  on  all  sides.  Scholars 
very  generally  step  from  the  school-house  into  the  highway'."  "Indeed, 
school-houses  are  frequently  one  half  in  the  highway  and  one  half  in  an 
adjacent  field,  as  though  they  were  unfit  for  either." 

Condition  of  furniture :  "  It  is  much  more  common  to  see  cracked  and 
broken  stoves,  doors  without  either  hinges  or  latch,  and  rusty  pipe  of 
various  sizes.  The  rooms  are  frequently  filled  with  smoke."  Besides  the 
slab  seats  and  writing  desks,  the  slab  benches,  with  straddling  pegs  cut  from 
green  poles  as  legs,  the  rust-covered,  smoky  stove,  of  gigantic  proportions, 
with  deca3'ed,  ill-fitting  pipe,  the  teacher's  desk  of  multiform  pattern,  there 
was  little  or  no  furniture,  or  apparatus  else,  save  the  cudgel  and  other  in- 
struments of  torture.  These  were  practicallj'  deemed  indispensable.  The 
rod  always  presented  itself  in  some  form  or  other,  sometimes  a  raw-hide, 
sometimes  a  hickory  withe,  sometimes  a  club  of  convenient  size,  and  of 
whatever  wood  a  wise  Providence  had  bountifully  provided  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. Some  of  the  other  instruments  of  torture  were  the  dunce-cap, 
the  sharp-edged  tressel,  the  ferule,  the  knee-block,  together  with  a  catalogue 
of  others  which  were  peculiar  to  certain  localities. 

While  every  conceivable  device  for  the  government  of  the  pupil  by  means 
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of  cruelty  and  intimulation  was  brought  into  requisition,  the  appliances 
designed  for  intellectual  training  were  few  in  number.  Many  pupils  had 
no  books  at  all,  and  those  that  were  better  supplied  had  simply  a  primer 
or  spelling-book,  a  Bible  or  Testament,  or  per  chance,  an  English  Reader. 
A  few  had  slates,  and  fewer  still  had  a  batch  of  half-sized,  hand-made  fools- 
cai».  Those  wlio  were  thus  supplied  were  almost  always  boys,  for  it  was 
deemed  unnecessary  for  girls  to  learn  to  write  or  cipher.  Those  who  came 
with  copy-books  were  also  armed  with  a  goose-quill.  It  was  not  till  1820 
that  Joseph  Gillott  invented  the  triple-slit  steel-i>en,  and  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  machinery  into  the  manufacture  thereof,  reduced  the  price  to  twen- 
ty-five cents,  after  which  a  few  found  their  way  into  the  schools.  Prior  to 
this,  about  the  beginning  of  the  century,  a  steel-pen  had  been  made,  re- 
sembling a  quill  in  form,  but,  as  they  sold  for  two  dollars  and  a  half 
apiece,  subsequently,  however,  for  less,  the}-  never  came  into  general  use. 
Of  outline-maps,  blackboards,  charts,  globes,  geometrical-blocks,  abacus, 
orrery,  &e..  little  or  nothing  was  known.  One  of  the  teachers  of  that  period 
says:  "We  did  not  have  such  apparatus,  an<1,  if  we  had,  it  would  have 
been  of  no  use,  as  we  would  not  have  known  how  to  use  it." 

In  answer  to  our  inquiries,  as  to  the  general  condition  of  the  teachers 
of  the  early  period  of  our  histor\-,  some  one  said  that  man}'  of  them  were 
pedagogical  vagabonds,  frequently  drunken  and  profane  foreigners,  who 
wandered  from  settlement  to  settlement,  teaching  here  and  there,  not  un- 
frequently  leaving  one  place  for  another,  forgetting  the  important  duty  of 
paying  their  debts  before  leaving.  Many  incidents  were  narrated  to  us  of 
scliool-masters  who  came  drunk  to  the  school-room,  or  got  drunk  while 
there,  it  not  being  an  unusual  thing  for  masters  to  carry  flasks.  Very 
many  of  them  smoked  the  pipe  while  in  the  school-room  and  while  school 
was  in  session.  A  correspondent  of  the  York  Gazette  of  December  26, 
18:20,  says:  "I  know  no  school-master  that  hath  charge  of  laying  the 
foundation  of  religious  principles  on  the  mind  of  young  ones,  who  is  not 
in  general  destitute  of  religion  himself.''  The  following  appears  in  a  neigh- 
boring paper  in  1771:  "Ran  away — A  servant  man,  who  had  followed  the 
oceuiKition  of  school-master;  much  given  to  drinking  and  gambling.*'  "We 
feel  assured  that  these  are  exceptional  cases,  and  that  the  statements  above 
given  are  overdrawn,  or  that  there  were  many  happy  exceptions  to  these 
sweeping  charges,  yet  they  carry  with  them  sutiicient  truth  to  bring  the 
present  condition  of  teachers,  as  a  class,  into  favorable  contrast. 

Of  the  scholastic  qualifications  of  those  ancient  teachers,  we  can  better 
judge  by  following  them  into  the  examinations,  under  the  act  of  1834  and 
its  supplements.  One  teacher  gives  the  following  account  of  his  first  ex- 
amination: ''1  read  a  part  of  the  fifth  chapter  of  Matthew,  wrote  one 
sentence,  and  solved  one  problem  similar  to  this:  'If  three  barrels  of  flour 
cost  fifteen  dollars  and  seventy-five  cents,  what  will  eighteen  barrels  cost  ?' 
This  was  my  whole  examination.  The  certificate  was  as  follows :  '  R.  C. 
has  i)assed  an  examination  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.     Signed  T. 
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H.'  "  At  an  examination  held  at  Siddonstown,  in  1851,  the  examiner,  after 
giving  some  problems  in  the  more  elementary  portion  of  arithmetic,  pro- 
pounded the  following:  "What  is  one  half  of  three  levies?"  The  appli- 
cant became  indignant,  and  said  :  "No,  I  will  not  be  examined  in  fractions. 
It  is  of  no  use.  I  have  been  teaching  school  now  for  thirty  years  and 
have  never  had  a  scholar  go  through  fractions,  and  it  is  of  no  use."  The 
examiner  then  struck  upon  a  better  customer.  He  propounded  to  him  a 
problem  in  "  single  rule  of  three,"  which  the  applicant  solved  very  readily, 
whereupon  an  elated  director  raised  himself  up  from  his  lazy  posture  and 
exploded  in  the  following  exclamation  :  "D — n  him!  Give  him  anotherl" 
It  was  then  moved  by  one  of  the  members  of  the  board  that  the}''  take  a 
recess  to  take  a  drink.  They  did  take  a  recess,  did  go  to  the  hotel  close 
by,  and  did  all  take  a  drink,  after  which  they  resumed  the  examination. 

These  two  were,  undoubtedly,  exceptional  cases,  but  still  there  were 
many  of  the  kind.  There  were  teachers  of  that  early  period  who  possessed 
excellent  scholarship,  especially  in  the  line  of  mathematics,  but  many 
there  were,  whose  qualifications  answered  the  description  above  given,  very 
fully.  Hence,  some  of  the  prejudices  against  the  new  system,  which  re- 
quired examination.  But  the  opposition  to  the  common  school  system 
was  not  so  strong  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  as  the  poj^ulace.  We  could 
not  give  a  fairer  statement  of  the  educational  sentiment  of  the  county,  at 
the  time  of  the  introduction  of  the  present  system,  than  by  copying 
the  minutes  of  the  county  commissioners  of  the  several  conventions  held 
according  to  the  provisions  of  acts  of  Assembly,  and  by  giving  an  abstract 
of  the  census  of  1840,  the  first  which  made  any  attempt  to  include  the 
item  of  intelligence. 

Abstract  or  Minutes  or  County  Commissioners. 

Agreeably  to  an  act  of  Assembl}^,  entitled  "An  act  to  establish  a  general 
system  of  education  by  common  schools,"  passed  on  the  first  day  of  April, 
1834,  the  following  named  delegates,  elected  in  the  several  wards  and  town- 
ships within  the  county  of  York,  met  at  the  court-house,  in  the  borough 
of  York,  on  Tuesday,  November  4,  1834.  The  convention  was  organized 
by  the  ai)pointment  of  Jacob  Deitz,  one  of  the  commissioners,  to  the  chair, 
and  Daniel  Small,  clerk  to  the  commissioners,  was  appointed  secretary, 
certificates  of  appointment  were  then  presented  by  the  respective  delegates, 
after  which  the  question  was  put.  Will  this  convention  accept  the  provisions 
of  the  school  law  aforesaid,  and  shall  a  tax  be  levied  for  the  expenditure 
of  each  district?  which  resulted  as  follows: 

Commissioners Jacob  Dietz,  Samuel  Harnish,  John  Shultz. 

Delegates^  Names,  with  Townships. — Christian  Snyder,  Manchester; 
John  Walker,  Warrington  ;  Jacob  Amig,  Dover  ;  Ezekiel  Williams,  Para- 
dise; William  Foster,  Newberry ;  Jacob  Weltzhoffer,  Hellam;  Jacob  Feiser, 
Shrewsbury-;  Hugh  McMullin,  Monaghan ;  James  Wallace,  Hopewell; 
Thomas  Brooks,  Fawn;  Abraham  Burkholder,  Franklin ;  Charles  Diehl, 
Windsor;  Samuel  Johnson,  Spring  Garden;  Henry  Bowman,  Heidelberg; 
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Henry  Berkheimer,  Washington ;  John  Wentz,  Manheim ;  John  Fitz,  senior, 
Coiloriis  ;  John  Kreber,  Carroll ;  Henry  Stover,  Conewiigo — Xays,  22. 

Samuel  Prowell,  Fairview;  Luther  II.  Skinner,  Hanover;  Jacob  Eramitt, 
Soutji  ward ;  GocUove  K.  Kane,  North  ward ;  James  H.  Smith,  Chance- 
ford  ;  Robert  Gebby,  Lower  Chanceford  ;  John  Livingstone,  Peach  Bot- 
tom— Yeas,  T. 

On  motion,  it  was  then  resolved  by  the  delegates  who  voted  in  the  affirma- 
tive, that  the  sum  of  $1,300  be  raised  by  tax,  agreeably  to  the  provision 
of  said  act,  to  be  apportioned  among  their  respective  districts,  as  follows: 

York  borough,  South  ward, $308  99 

Do.          North  ward, •    •    •      223  74 

$528  28 

Hanover, 122  74 

Chanceford, 173  63 

L.  Chanceford, 138  50 

Peach  Bottom, 81  52 

Fairview, 254  33 


$1,300  00 

liesolved,  That  Saturday,  the  22d,  be  the  day  in  which  the  people  meet  in 
their  respective  districts,  and  decide  by  a  majority  of  votes  whether  they 
will  raise  for  the  current  j'ear,  a  sum  in  addition  to  that  determined  on  bj^ 
the  delegates  as  above  stated. 

The  convention  then  adjourned. 

On  Thursdaj",  May  28,  1835,  a  similar  meeting  of  delegates  was  held  in 
the  commissioners'  office,  which  resulted  as  follows: 

Frederick  Baughcr,  North  ward ;  Israel  Gardner,  South  ward  ;  Henry 
Wirt,  Hanover;  Andrew  Clarkson,  Chanceford;  John  Livingstone,  Peach 
Bottom;  Stei)hen  McKinlc}',  L.  Chanceford,  Benjamin  Musser,  Fairview; 
Joseph  Willis,  Newberry ;  Jesse  Wheeler,  Fawn — Yeas,  9. 

Commissioners — Jacob  Deitz,  John  Shultz,  Christian  Inners. 

John  McAllister,  IIo[)ewell ;  Henry  Stover,  Conewago;  Henry  Peter, 
York— Nays,  6. 

liesolved^  by  those  voting  on  the  affirmative,  That  the  sum  of  $1,800  be 
assessed  by  the  commissioners,  and  apportioned  among  the  respective  dis- 
tricts agreeably  to  the  number  of  taxable  inhabitants,  as  provided  by  the 
act  of  Assembly,  as  follows  : 

York  borough.  North  ward, $259  00 

Do.          South  ward, 344  00 

Hanover, 125  00 

Chanceford, 181  00 

Peach  Bottom, 125  00 

L.  Chanceford, 144  00 
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Fairview, $250  00 

Newberry, 200  00 

Fawn 106  00 


$1,800  00 


Monday,  May  5,  1836. — The  annual  convention  of  the  count j'  commis- 
sioners and  school  delegates  assembled  this  day  at  the  court-house,  in  the 
borough  of  York,  and  was  organized  by  appointing  John  Shultz,  Esquire, 
to  the  chair,  and  Daniel  Small  acting  as  secretary.  The  following  named 
delegates  attended,  produced  their  credentials,  and  took  their  seats  : 

Commissioners. — John  Shultz,  Christian  Inners,  Joseph  Small. 

Daniel  Kraber,  North  ward  ;  Joseph  McPherson,  South  ward  ;  John 
Stickel,  Warrington ;  P.  Williamson,  Peach  Bottom;  John  Thompson, 
Fairview;  Joseph  McCreary,  Newberry  ;  James  E.  Mifflin.  Ilellam  ;  George 
Klinefelter,  Shrewsburj' ;  John  Bush,  Dovei-;  Joseph  Parks,  Monaghan ; 
William  Allison,  Hopewell ;  Robert  Anderson,  Fawn ;  Martin  Carl,  Frank- 
lin ;  Michael  Panics,  "Windsor;  Henry  Leib,  Heidelberg;  John  Grist, 
Washington ;  Daniel  Bailej',  Carrol ;  Luther  H.  Skiniier,  Hanover;  Samuel 
Bear,  W.  Manchester ;  Andrew  Clarkson,  Chanceford ;  Matthew  McCall, 
L.  Chanceford. 

On  motion  of  Daniel  Kraber,  it  was  then, 

Besolved,  That  a  school  tax  be  raised  agreeably  to  the  act  of  Assemblj', 
entitled  an  act  to  establish  a  general  sj'stem  of  education  by  common 
schools,  and  the  supplement  thereto. 

The  question  being  taken  by  yeas  and  nays,  the  vote  was  as  follows : 

Joseph  Smallv Daniel  Kraber,  Joseph  McPherson,  John  Stickel,  John 
Thompson,  Joseph  McCreary,  James  E.  Mifflin,  George  Klinefelter,  Joseph 
Parks,  William  Allison,  Robert  Anderson,  Daniel  Bailey,  Luther  Skinner, 
Jacob  Feiser,  Andrew  Clarkson,  ^[.itthew  MeCall — Yeas,  IT. 

John  Shultz,  Christian  Inners,  John  Bush,  Martin  Carl,  Michael  Paules, 
Henry  Leib,  John  Greist,  Samuel  Baer — Nays,  8. 

We  have  been  unable  to  get  the  original  vote  on  the  school  question 
under  the  act  of  1834,  and  its  supplements,  with  any  degree  of  complete- 
ness, save  in  a  few  of  the  township?,  viz  :  Dover,  which  cast  four  votes  in 
favor  of  the  system ;  Hopewell,  three  ;  Codorus,  including  North  Codo- 
rus,  two ;  Paradise,  including  Jackson,  three.  In  the  other  Germanic 
townshi|)S  the  vote  ran  about  the  same — largely  in  favor  of  no  school. 

It  will  also  be  seen,  by  reference  to  the  above  abstracts,  that  the  common 
school  system  was  not  very  popular  in  the  county  generally.  Of  the  nine 
votes  cast  by  the  count}'^  commissioners,  at  the  three  conventions,  there  is 
but  one  yea,  that  of  Joseph  Small.  At  the  first  convention  all  but  few 
of  the  districts  were  represented  by  delegates;  the  nays  out  numbered  the 
yeas  by  more  than  three  to  one.  The  delegates  of  the  following  districts 
voted  to  accept  the  system :  Fairview,  Hanover,  Chanceford,  Lower 
Chanceford,  Peach  Bottom,  and  York  borough.     The  next  year,  Newberry 
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and  Fawn  were  added  to  the  list.  The  majority  of  the  other  non-accepting 
districts  did  not  only  refuse  to  accept,  but  all  save  three,  Hopewell,  Cone- 
wago,  and  York,  failed  to  send  delegates.  At  the  third,  and  last,  conven- 
tion, the  following  were  added  :  Warrington,  Hellam,  Shrewsbury,  Mona- 
ghan,  Hopewell,  Carroll,  and  Springfield.  The  other  districts,  with  few 
exceptions,  did  not  accept,  until  after  the  passage  of  the  act  of  184S,  which 
enacted  that  "  from  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  the  common  school 
system  shall  be  held  and  taken  to  be  adopted  by  the  several  school  districts 
of  the  Commonwealth."  Notwithstanding  this  legislation,  Heidelberg 
did  not  accept  till  1857,  West  Manheim  until  1858,  and  Manheim  until 
1870.  Although  the  records  show  that  the  delegate  for  Hellam  voted  in 
1836  to  accept  the  system,  there  is  a  letter  on  file  in  the  Secretary  of  the 
Commonwealth's  office,  dated  September  29,  1837,  in  which  Casper  Glat- 
felter  complains  that  the  directors  of  Hellam  refused  to  put  the  schools 
into  operation.  A  similar  letter,  dated  March  28,  1838,  is  on  file,  com- 
plaining of  the  directors  of  Paradise  for  not  taking  up  the  s^'stem.  In 
the  same  office  may  be  seen  a  letter  from  Daniel  Small,  dated  May  12, 
1837,  inquiring  whether,  and  how,  the  system  can  be  voted  down  after  it 
has  been  accepted. 

The  last  attempt  at  voting  down  the  system  was  made  in  Dover,  in  1862. 
In  the  township,  there  was  a  large  majority  in  favor  of  rejection,  but  the 
proper  authorities  tabled  the  motion  very  unceremonious!}'.  Since  then 
no  efi'oits  have  been  made  to  slaughter  the  sj'stem  outright,  but  efforts  to 
starve  it  by  means  of  insufficient  taxation  are  not  wanting  even  now. 
Many  directors  are  elected  for  the  express  purpose  of  keeping  down  school 
taxation,  by  any  means  whatsoever.  Withal,  the  county  has  made  rapid 
progress  towards  a  proper  financial  support  of  the  system.  The  average 
salary  of  male  teachers  has  been  nearly  doubled  since  1848,  and  the  aver- 
salary  of  female  teachers  has  been  trebled.  The  average  sum  expended 
per  scholar  during  the  year  1848  was  two  dollars ;  the  average  sum  for  the 
year  1876,  three  dollars  and  seventy-seven  cents.  The  total  number  of 
scholars  in  the  common  schools  in  1840  was  3,749  ;  in  1876,  20,496,  an  in- 
crease of  nearly  seven  hundred  per  cent.  The  number  of  female  teachers, 
compared  with  the  number  of  male  teachers,  has  increased  from  twenty- 
eight  per  cent,  in  1848  to  forty  per  cent,  in  1876.  The  number  of  inhabi- 
tants since  1840  has  increased  sixty-two  per  cent.,  while  the  number  of 
illiterates  has  decreased  twenty-four  per  cent.,  basing  the  last  calculation 
on  the  "  number  of  persons  over  twenty-one  years  of  age  who  cannot 
write,"  which  number  is  much  greater,  proportionately,  than  the  "  number 
of  persons  over  twentj'-one  years  of  age  who  cannot  read  and  write,"  the 
basis  of  the  former  calculation.  It  will  be  seen,  by  reference  to  the  cen- 
sus report  of  1840,  that  York  county  had  over  a  thousand  more  illiterates 
than  any  other  eount}^  in  the  State,  inchuling  Philadelphia,  having  eleven 
hundred  and  ninety-seven  more  than  the  latter.  The  census  of  1870  shows 
a  very  fair  degree  of  progress. 
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The  County  Institute. 

The  first  session  of  the  county  institute  assembled  in  the  court-house, 
in  York,  on  Saturday,  December  23,  1854.  According  to  an  account  of 
said  meeting  in  the  York  Gazette^  the  following  teachers  and  directors 
were  present:  Teachers:  John  Tayloi*,  Daniel  Klinefelter,  Solomon  Meyers, 
J.  N.  Taj'lor,  Ephraim  Trimmer,  Aaron  Trimmer,  Jonas  Deisinger,  George 
M.  Ettinger,  J.  M.  Aldinger,  W .  H.  Gordon,  L.  Hanej^  S.  S.  Matthews, 
John  Keller,  E. 'Keller,  J.  E.  Kline,  Daniel  Beitzel,  W.  F.  Davis,  C.  A. 
Ebert,  G.  Scheffer,  W.  H.  Bond,  J.  M.  G.  Wiseman,  Zachariah  Rudy, 
Michael  Galligher,  Charles  Alexander,  Henr}'  S.  Bear,  Martin  L.  Duhling, 
and  John  Conowa}'.  Directors:  Jacob  Dehuff,  Windsor;  E.  Garretson, 
Spring  Garden;  William  Diehl,  Seven  Yalle}-;  Jacob  Falcomer,  Pine  Hill; 
David  Smyser,  West  Manchester;  Doctor  W.  S.  Roland,  Alexander  J. 
Frey,  J.  U,  Jessop,  William  Sa3'-res,  and  Doctor  A.  R.  Blair,  all  of  York. 
In  the  absence  of  the  countj^  superintendent.  Doctor  Roland  was  called  to 
the  chair,  William  Diehl  and  David  Smyser  were  chosen  vice  presidents; 
J.  W.  Graham  and  Doctor  A.  R.  Blair,  secretaries.  The  institute  passed 
an  elaborate  set  of  resolutions,  with  an  exhaustive  preamble,  complaining 
bitterl}'  of  the  same  evils  that  still  beset  the  system.  It  was  resolved  to 
call  another  county  convention  of  teachers  and  directors  on  Thursday, 
January  25,  1855,  which  meeting  lasted  till  Saturday  noon,  of  the  same 
week,  and  was  addressed  by  Honorable  Thomas  II.  Burrowes  and  Rever- 
end Charles  Martin.  From  this  small  beginning  the  institute  gradually 
developed  from  year  to  year,  until  it  now  numbers  three  hundred  and  fift}' 
members,  with  an  audience  of  spectators  sometimes  numbering  from  five 
to  seven  hundred.  In  1865,  the  Legislature  authorized  the  county  super- 
intendent to  draw  annually  the  sum  of  $200  to  aid  in  defraying  the  ex- 
penses of  these  annual  gatherings,  which  cost  from  five  to  six  hundred  dol- 
lars. We  trust  the  popularity  of  the  county  institute  has  in  no  wise  out- 
grown its  utility.  We  feel  assured  that  these  annual  gatherings  are  as 
important  to  the  teachers,  as  a  profession,  as  were  the  periodical  feasts  of 
the  Jews,  or  the  pilgrimages  to  the  Mahommedans.  Xevertheless,  there  are 
teachers  in  the  eount}^  who  have  taught  for  upwards  of  twenty  years,  and 
never  attended  a  county  institute.  Happily,  such  cases  are  few,  and  their 
number  are  getting  rapidly-  less.  They  are  professional  corpses,  onlj'  wait- 
ing for  decent  interment. 
% 

District  Institutes. 

Not  many  j'cars  after  the  passage  of  the  common  school  law,  a  teachers' 
association,  or  what  would  now  be  properly  called  a  district  institute,  was 
organized  in  York  borough.  At  subsequent  periods  similar  associations 
were  formed  at  other  places  in  the  count}-.  The  first  county  institute 
passed  a  resolution,  setting  forth  the  importance  of  such  associations,  and 
urged  the  teachers  of  the  county  to  form  themselves  into  district  institutes 
for  mutual  improvement,  and  the  general  good  of  the  cause.  In  1858,  ac- 
cording to  Doctor  Blair's   report,  there  were  district  institutes  held    in 
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eleven  of  the  districts  of  the  county.  lie  adds :  "  Too  much  cannot  be  said 
in  favor  of  teachers'  institutes,  nor  can  too  mucli  be  done  in  their  behalf. 
I  should  rejoice  if  Legislative  aid  could  be  extended  to  them."  The  Le- 
gishiture  heard  this  and  other  similar  requests,  and,  in  1862,  passed  an  act 
fixing  tlie  school  month  at  twenty-two  days,  two  Saturdays  of  every  month 
to  be  devoted  to  disti'ict  institutes.  Under  this  act,  district  institutes  were 
established  in  nearly  every  district  in  the  county.  They  were  proclaimed 
to  be  the  "right  arm"  of  the  system,  but  tliis  arm  was  crippled  by  the  act 
of  1SG7,  which  substituted  tlie  optional  for  the  compulsory  institute  law. 
But  few  of  the  institutes  survived.  Tiiat  of  Jackson  has  been  kept  up  since 
its  organization.  Witliin  the  last  few  years,  institutes  have  become  more 
numerous  again,  owing  to  the  fact  that  in  a  numl)er  of  districts  the  directors 
so  arrange  their  teachers'  agreements  as  to  bind  the  teachers  to  teach  the 
usual  school  month  of  twenty-two  days,  and  attend  an  institute  in  addi- 
tion. 

Tlio  County  Suporintondency. 

The  first  convention  for  the  election  of  a  county  superintendent,  met  in 
the  court-house,  June  5,  1854.  Daniel  Kraberwas  chosen  president,  J.  H. 
Watlvins  and  Jacob  Greenfield,  vice  presidents,  John  Finley  and  A.  H. 
GUitz,  secretaries.  There  were  four  nominees  for  the  office,  viz :  Jacob 
Kirk,  Doctor  Andrew  Dinsmore,  C.  B.  Wallace,  Esquire,  and  D.  M.  Et- 
tinger.  Wlien,  however,  the  convention  fixed  the  salary  at  $500  per  annum, 
Messrs.  Dinsmore,  Wallace,  and  Ettinger  withdrew,  leaving  Jacob  Kirk, 
of  Fairview,  to  be  unanimously  elected.  Mr.  Kirk  had  little  experience 
as  a  teacher,  having  for  j'ears  given  his  principal  attention  to  other  matters. 
We  are  reliably  informed  that  he  did  not  feel  himself  competent  to  conduct 
the  examinations  personally,  and  therefore  had  other  persons  to  travel  with 
him  to  several  places  in  the  county,  to  conduct  the  examinations  for  him. 
Mr.  Denlingor,  of  White  Hall  Academ}',  and  Doctor  Blair,  tlien  director 
in  York  borough,  assisted  in  the  holding  of  the  examinations,  ^[r.  Kirk 
held  the  office  but  one  year,  when  G.  C.  Stair  was  appointed  his  successor. 
The  latter,  as  far  as  we  can  learn,  had  no  experience  as  a  teacher,  being  a 
printer  by  occupation.  At  the  end  of  fifteen  months  he  found  his  health 
gave  wny,  and  resigned.  Doctor  A.  11.  Blair  was  appointed  for  the  re- 
maining nine  months  of  the  term,  for  which  he  received  $375.  We  are 
assured  bv  the  Doctor  that  he  found  the  salary  insufficient  to  pay  the  ex- 
[)enses,  and  lie  was  literally  obliged  to  work  for  nothing,  and  pay  for  the 
privilege  of  doing  so. 

The  second  tri-ennial  convention  met  May  4,  185T.  Ilonorable  R.  J. 
Fisher  was  chosen  president.  Doctors  G.  L.  Shearer  and  II.  G.  Bussey,  sec- 
retaries. Fifty-six  directors  present.  The  salary  was  raised  to  $1,000. 
Doctors  A.  R.  Blair  and  Andrew  Dinsmore  were  the  nominees.  The 
former,  who  liad  been  a  practical  and  successful  teacher  a  number  of  years, 
was  elected,  and  made  a  very  efficient  officer. 

The  third  convention  met  May  7,  18(50.  Y.  K.  Keesey,  Esquire,  was 
called  to  the  chair.     The  salary  was  again  fixed  at  $1,000.     The  number 
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of  directors  present  was  one  hundred  and  eleven,  being  the  largest  conven- 
tion of  the  kind  ever  held  in  the  county.  The  nominees  were  D.  M.  Et- 
tinger  and  Doctors  Blair,  Peflfer,  and  Diller.  Doctor  Blair  was  reelected 
on  first  ballot,  receiving  seventy-three  votes.  In  1862,  Doctor  Blair  en- 
tered the  army  as  surgeon,  and  deputized  D.  M.  Ettinger  to  serve  out  the 
remainder  of  his  term  as  superintendent. 

The  fourth  convention  met  May  3,  1863.  Honorable  R.  J.  Fisher  was 
called  to  the  chair.  C.  B.  Wallace  and  Doctor  S.  J.  Rouse  were  chosen 
secretaries.  The  salary  again  fixed  at  $1,000.  One  hundred  and  six  di- 
rectors present.  The  nominees  were  D.  M.  Ettinger,  S.  B.  Ileiges,  and  S. 
G.  Boyd.  Mr.  Heiges,  having  received  fiftj'-nine  votes  on  first  ballot,  was 
elected.  He  had  been  a  practical  and  successful  teacher  from  his  "youth 
up,"  having  charge  of  a  flourishing  select  school  at  the  time  of  his  election. 

The  fifth  convention  met  in  Ma}^,  1866.  The  salary  was  fixed  at  $1,500, 
and  S  B.  Heiges  reelected  without  opposition.  In  1868,  on  account  of  ill 
health,  he  deputized  G.  W.  Heiges,  Esquire,  to  serve  out  the  term. 

The  eighth  convention  met  in  May,  1869.  Thirtj'-four  directors  present, 
B.  F.  Porter  in  the  chair.  Doctor  S.  J.  Rouse,  secretary-.  S.  G.  Boyd, 
who  had  been  a  practical  and  successful  teacher,  was  elected  without  oppo- 
sition, at  a  salary  of  $1,500.  In  August,  1871,  Mr.  Boyd  found  it  nececs- 
sary  to  give  his  entire  attention  to  the  duties  of  president  of  the  Peach 
Bottom  Railway  Company,  to  which  office  he  had  previousl}'  been  elected, 
and  deputized  W.  11.  Kain. 

The  seventh  convention  met  in  May,  18V2.  Xinety-seven  directors  pre- 
sent. A.  H.  Glatz,  president,  Wilson  Grove,  W.  J.  Arnold,  and  Henry 
Fortenb^ugh,  secretaries.  Salary'  fixed  at  $1,200.  The  nominess  uere  S. 
B.  Ileiges,  S.  J.  Barnett,  George  R.  Prowell.  and  W.  H.  Kain.  Before 
ballotting,  the  name  of  S.  B.  Heiges  was  withdrawn,  W.  H.  Kain,  having 
received  seventj'-two  A'otes,  was  elected.  On  March  28,  1873,  the  Legisla- 
ture passed  an  act  requiring  the  county  commissioners  of  York  county  to 
provide  and  furnish  an  office  for  the  use  and  accommodation  of  the  county 
superintendent,  and  since  April  of  the  same  year,  the  county  superinten- 
dent has  had  his  office  provided  and  furnished  at  the  expense  of  the 
county. 

The  eighth  convention  met  in  May,  1875,  Reverend  T.  M.  Crawford 
presiding.  W.  J.  Arnold,  B.  F.  Porter,  secretaries.  The  number  of 
directors,  ninetj^-five.  Xominees  were  A.  W.  Gray,  George  R.  Powell,  and 
W.  H.  Kain.     The  latter,  receiving  fifty-three  votes,  was  elected. 

When  the  count}'  superintendency  was  first  established,  it  met  with 
violent  opposition,  so  much  so  that  the  officer  had  to  bear  frequent  insults 
and  run  the  risk  of  personal  violence  in  certain  localities.  The  opposition 
has  well  nigh  subsided,  and  the  officer  meets  with  the  most  cordial  sup- 
port and  hospitable  attention  in  all  parts  of  the  county.  Many  of  the 
people  are  beginning  to  realize  the  insufficiency  of  the  present  system  of 
school  supervision,  and  are  ready  to  welcome  a  proper  system  of  local 
supervision. 
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ALLEGHENY.— John  Davis. 

FIRST  WARD. 

As  the  records  of  our  schools  previous  to  the  year  1851  have  been  lost, 
this  report  cannot  be  as  full  and  satisfactory  as  desirable. 

In  1840,  the  borough  of  Allegheny  became  a  city  by  charter,  and  was 
immediately  thereafter  divided  into  four  wards. 

The  First  ward  embraced  all  that  portion  of  the  city  lying  west  of  Federal 
street  and  south  of  Oliio  street  and  Western  avenue;  but  in  18(J7,  the  ter- 
ritory in  this  ward  lying  west  of  Allegheny  avenue  was  struck  ofl"  to  form 
part  of  the  Fifth  ward. 

The  first  board  of  school  directors  in  the  First  ward  was  elected  in 
1840,  and  consisted  of  the  following  named  gentlemen:  Thomas  Af.  Howe, 
Doctor  T.  F.  Dale,  William  M.  Bell,  H.  P.  Schwartz,  J.  J.  Carpenter,  and 
Luke  Loomis.  The  majority  of  these  gentlemen  had  previous!}'  served  as 
members  of  the  borough  school  board. 

In  1840,  the  First  and  Fourth  wards  established  a  joint  high  school, 
which  was  held  in  the  basement  of  the  South  Common  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  and  taught  by  Mr.  John  Kelly. 

At  the  same  time  a  school  was  held  in  a  rented  house,  situated  on  KoV)in- 
son  street,  near  Corry  street,  which  consisted  of  one  long  room,  witliout 
paint  or  plaster.  This  school  was  taught  by  Mr.  Thomas  McConnell,  who 
was  succeeded  by  Mr.  William  C''i'"son.  Afterwards,  the  schools  were  re- 
moved to  an  old  Presbyterian  academy,  which  stood  on  the  South  Com- 
mon, near  Marion  avenue.  In  1835  or  183fi,  a  borough  school  was  estab- 
lished in  this  academy,  and  continued  tlierein  until  1840;  this  school  was 
taught  by  Mr.  John  Kelly,  Mr.  Campbell,  and  others. 

In  1844,  the  directors  purchased  a  lot  of  ground  on  the  corner  of  School 
and  Rebecca  streets,  and  thereon  erected  a  two-story  brick-building,  con- 
taining four  rooms;  and  in  January,  1845,  removed  the  sciiools  from  the 
old  academy  to  this  building.  The  highest  department  in  this  building 
was  taught  by  Mr.  John  Kell}- ;  the  bo3's'  medium,  bj'  Mr.  Goldrick  ;  the 
40  School  Kepoiit. 
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girls'  medium,  by  Mrs.  Creighton ;  and  the  primary,  by  Miss  Caroline 
Kelly. 

In  1847,  Miss  Kelly  reisigned,  and  Misses  M.  E.  Carpenter  and  Agnes 
Dorriugton  were  appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  primary  department.  In 
1849,  this  building  was  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  a  third  story,  contain- 
ing two  rooms. 

In  1853,  the  board  purchased  a  contiguous  lot  of  ground,  in  the  rear  of 
the  school-house,  for  the  sum  of  $1,500.  About  the  same  time,  a  lot  was 
purchased  in  the  west  end  of  the  ward,  with  the  intention  of  erecting  a 
school-house  thereon;  but  this  intention  was  never  carried  out,  and  the 
same  lot  was  sold  in  1868,  to  the  gas  company-,  for  the  sum  of  $2,500. 

In  1853,  two  rooms  were  rented,  at  three  dollars  per  month,  in  the  west 
end  of  the  ward,  and  two  schools  were  organized  in  these  rooms,  and  Misses 
Letitia  Reed  and  Mary  May  were  appointed  to  take  charge  of  them.  In 
1855,  Miss  May  was  transferred  to  the  building  on  the  corner  of  School 
and  Rebecca  streets,  and  Miss  M.  J.  McDonald  appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy 
occasioned  by  Miss  May's  removal. 

The  schools  grew  so  rapidly  in  popularity  that  the  school  accommoda- 
tions already  provided,  were  found  to  be  entirely  inadequate  to  the  wants 
of  the  ward  ;  consequently,  in  1856,  the  board  caused  six  additional  rooms 
to  be  erected  in  the  rear  of  the  first  building,  the  contract  price  of  which 
was  $4,900. 

In  1856,  the  schools  in  the  west  end  of  the  ward  were  transferred  to  the 
building  on  the  corner  of  School  and  Rebecca  streets.  This  house  was 
used  for  school  purposes  up  to  June  26,  1874,  when,  the  schools  being 
temporarily  removed  to  a  large  dwelling-house  on  the  corner  of  South 
avenue  and  School  street,  it  was  torn  down,  and  now  one  of  the  finest 
school-edifices  in  the  county  occupies  the  old  site. 

Previous  to  the  year  1856,  there  was  no  systematic  grading  of  the 
schools ;  each  teacher  being  responsible  onl^^  to  the  board  for  anything 
pertaining  to  the  management  of  his  or  her  school. 

In  the  year  last  mentioned,  Mr.  A.  D.  Simpson  was  appointed  principal, 
and  given  general  control  of  all  the  schools.  Mr.  Simpson  was  succeeded, 
in  1801,  by  C.  A.  Chamberlain,  who  was  succeeded,  in  1864,  by  H.  W. 
Bancroft.  Mr.  Bancroft  resigned  February  1,  1867,  and  W.  T.  Moorhead 
was  appointed  to  the  principalship,  who  has  had  charge  of  the  schools^ever 
since. 

SECOND  WARD. 

Korth  Avenue  Public  School. 

The  public  schools  of  the  Second  ward,  Allegheny,  were  organized  in 
1840.  Public  schools  were  in  operation  in  and  for  the  territory  occupied 
by  the  Second  ward,  before  that  time,  but  their  history  has  not  been  pre- 
served. 

From  1840  till  1846,  the  schools  were  held,  a  part  of  the  time,  in  a  two- 
story  building,  which  stood  on  the  corner  of  North  alley  and  Webster 
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street.  It  contained  two  rooms,  one  in  each  story,  the  upper  room  being 
reached  by  a  flight  of  steps  on  the  outside  of  the  buihling.  During  the 
other  part  of  this  period,  they  were  held  in  a  building  on  the  comer  of 
Barnett  alley  and  Arch  street. 

The  new  house,  on  North  avenue,  was  first  occupied  on  Monday,  August 
IT,  1846.  It  was  two  stories  high  and  contained  four  rooms.  This  build- 
ing was  subsequently  remodeled,  one  story  being  added.  The  added  story, 
like  each  of  the  others,  contained  two  rooms,  a  class-room  and  a  study- 
room,  occupied,  I'espectively,  by  a  principal  and  an  assistant. 

The  remodeled  building  was  injured  b}^  a  storm  in  April,  1859. 

The  house  was  then  rebuilt  by  Moore  and  Chambers,  and,  with  two  ex- 
ceptions, it  now  has  the  form  and  arrangement  which  they  gave  it. 

The  persons  who  have  served  as  principal  teachers  in  the  public  schools 
of  the  Second  ward,  Allegheny,  since  1855 :  David  Dennison,  Thomas 
Wakeham,  Francis  Brown,  James  E.  Stevenson,  E.  M.  Still,  G.  T.  McCord, 
David  Dennison,  John  T.  Daniel. 

Irwin  Avenue  Public  Sclioois. 

Prior  to  the  autumn  of  1874,  the  Second  ward  maintained — besides  the 
main  school  on  North  avenue — two  outer  schools,  each  consisting  of  two 
departments.  One  was  located  on  Taggart  street,  and  known  as  the  Pleas- 
ant Valley  school.  The  other  was  located  on  Observatory  hill.  The 
former  was  organized  as  a  sub-district  of  the  boi'ough  of  Manchester,  and, 
in  May,  1866,  school  was  first  opened  in  a  rented  room,  with  Miss  Eliza 
Richardson  as  teacher.  Soon  afterward,  an  additional  teacher  was  ap- 
pointed. During  that  summer,  a  two-story  frame  school-house — now  the 
Pleasant  Valley  church — was  erected  on  Taggart  street.  During  the  fol- 
lowing winter,  the  borough  of  Manchester  was  annexed  to  the  city,  and 
this  school  assigned  to  the  Second  ward.  The  Observatory  Hill  school 
was  organized  as  a  sub-district  of  McClure  township,  and  a  school-house 
— a  one-story  brick — was  erected  during  the  summer  of  1867. 

In  1870,  the  territory,  including  this  district,  was  annexed  to  the  city, 
and  became  part  of  the  Second  ward. 

In  187?, the  schools  became  so  much  crowded  as  to  require  an  additional 
building.  It  was  determined  to  divide  the  ward  into  two  school  districts, 
erect  another  large  building,  and  abolish  the  outer  schools.  A  large  lot, 
on  Irwin  avenue,  fronting  on  Washington,  was  bought,  and,  during  the 
summer  of  1874,  the  Irwin  avenue  school-house  was  built. 

Mr.  S.  Clark  Farrer  w^as  elected  principal,  and  school  opened  January 
4,  1875,  with  five  hundred  pupils  and  nine  teachers.  The  growth  of  the 
district  has  been  so  rapid,  that  the  present  monthly  enrolment  amounts 
to  seven  hundred  and  sixty,  requiring  fourteen  teachers. 

THIRD  WARD. 

MorUi  Avenue  Public  8oliool*. 

The  first  building  erected  in  this  ward,  for  public  school  purposes,  was 
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located  at  the  corner  of  Xorth  and  Cedar  avenues,  in  the  year  1839.  It  was 
built  of  brick  and  contained  two  rooms. 

The  second  house  was  built  at  the  corner  of  East  and  Third  streets, 
about  1841.     It  was  a  frame  one-story  building  containing  two  rooms. 

About  the  year  1846,  the  old  Washingtonian  Temperance  Society  of 
Allegheny,  erected  a  building  near  the  Diamond,  which  was  known 
as  the  Ark.  This  building  was  rented  and  fitted  up  to  accommodate 
the  advanced  pupils  of  the  male  department  of  the  schools  of  the  ward. 
The  brick  school-house  accommodated  all  the  girls  and  small  boys  in  the 
west  end  of  the  ward,  and  the  frame-building  all  the  girls  of  the  east  end, 
and  the  advanced  boj's  of  the  entire  ward,  until  the  still  more  advanced 
of  these  were  transferred  to  the  Ark. 

In  the  order  of  time,  the  following  gentlemen  were  employed  in  this 
school ;  n.  L.  Lemon,  James  Mclldowny,  C.  Hansbrook,  L.  H.  Eaton,  R. 
H.  Kell}^,  C.  B.  Herron,  R.  M.  Cargo,  and  John  Cowan. 

In  1843,  the  directors  were  Thomas  H.  Stuart,  L.  0.  Reynolds,  John  B. 
Sanderson,  Jacob  Dellenburgh,  Joseph  Johnston,  and  Reverend  E.  P. 
Swift,  D.  D. 

In  1843,  but  four  teachers  were  emploj-ed,  and  the  average  attendance 
was  about  two  hundred  and  forty.  The  school-building  at  the  comer  of 
Esplanade  street  and  North  avenue  was  erected  in  1850.  It  contained  at 
first,  eleven  rooms,  but  the  rapid  increase  in  attendance  made  it  necessary 
at  two  difi'erent  periods,  to  enlarge  the  building,  which  now  contains  twenty- 
four  school-rooms,  three  recitation  rooms,  and  a  large  hall,  which,  to  meet 
a  pressing  demand  for  more  room,  is  being  divided  into  tliree  apartments, 
into  which  some  of  the  more  advanced  schools  will  be  transferred. 

The  principals  which  have  been  employed  in  this  building  since  its  erec- 
tion are  Messrs.  L.  H.  Eaton,  (who  taught  in  the  ward  from  1843  till  I860,) 
J.  Boyd,  M.  B.  Goff",  J.  Kuhn,  G.  H.  Luckey,  J.  N.  Caldwell,  and  George 
N.  Hemphill. 

Chefitnut  Street  Public  Bctaools. 

The  constantly  increasing  attendance  at  the  North  Avenue  school,  third 
ward,  necessitated  further  accommodations  for  pupils,  in  1870. 

As  the  building  could  not  well  be  enlarged  again,  it  was  necessary  to 
erect  another  building.  A  site  was  chosen  on  Chestnut  street,  in  the  east- 
ern part  of  the  ward,  and  the  district  divided.  Upon  this  site  was  erected 
in  the  year  1871-72,  a  handsome  three-story  brick-building,  stone-trimmed, 
of  ten  rooms  and  a  large  hall,  with  convenient  hall-ways,  ante-rooms,  fin- 
ished basement,  rooms,  &c. 

The  entire  cost,  inclusive  of  lot,  heating  apparatus,  and  furniture  was 
$75,000.  The  building  is  heated  by  steam  and  each  floor  is  supplied  with 
water. 

In  September,  1872,  the  school  opened  with  an  average  attendance  of 
four  hundred  and  fifty  pupils,  under  the  following  corps  of  teachers :  Prin- 
cipal, John  Davis,  (present  superintendent  of  city  schools,)  assistants. 
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Misses  Annie  Ingram,  Fannie  Orr,  Anna  McCracken,  Lizzie  Peet,  Georgie 
Neely,  Sadie  Sample,  Annie  Smitli,  Mary  MeQuigg,  and  Anna  B.  Fraser, 

During  the  following  year,  Mr.  Davis  was  elected  city  superintendent, 
and  the  duties  of  the  principal  devolved  upon  the  assistant,  Miss  Frazer, 
who  creditably  attended  to  them  for  three  years.  No  principal  was  chosen 
until  July,  187G,  when  Mr.  George  E.  Hemphill  was  elected  to  fill  the  va- 
cancy. This  position  he  tilled  until  July,  18t7,  when  he  was  chosen  su- 
pervising principal  of  the  entire  ward. 

FOURTH  WARD. 

Beginning  as  far  back  as  our  records  extend,  (1840,)  I  find  three  public 
schools  in  the  Fourth  ward,  presided  over  respectively  by  James  M.  Smith, 
Miss  M.  A.  McKee,  and  William  A.  Foster.  Two  of  these  were  located  in  the 
basement  of  Doctor  Sproul's  church,  comer  of  Lacock  and  Sandusky 
streets,  and  the  remaining  one  on  Avery  street,  nearly  opposite  our  new 
school-house. 

There  were  also  in  the  ward,  two  joint  public  schools,  one  for  colored 
children,  located  in  the  basement  of  the  Baptist  church,  and  taught  by  Miss 
Matilda  J.  Ware,  now  a  teacher  in  the  Sherman  Avenue  school.  The  other, 
a  joint  high  school,  between  the  First  and  Fourth  wards,  was  held  in  the 
basement  of  the  South  Common  Methodist  church,  and  taught  by  Mr. 
John  Kelly. 

In  the  year  1841,  another  school  was  added  to  the  three  already  in 
operation,  and,  in  1843,  the  two  in  Doctor  Sproul's  church,  were  removed 
to  Doctor  Rodger's  church,  corner  of  Stockton  avenue  and  Sandusky 
street. 

In  the  year  1844,  the  schools  were  reorganized,  when  the  joint  high  school, 
already  alluded  to,  seems  to  have  been  abandoned,  at  least  the  rooms  for- 
merly occupied  by  it  were  now  taken  for  the  use  of  the  lower  schools,  which 
had  grown  from  three  in  1840,  to  seven  in  1844. 

The  schools  as  now  organized,  (1844,)  were  located  as  follows:  Two  in 
the  basement  of  South  Common  Methodist  church,  taught  by  Mr.  John 
Girard  and  wife  ;  two  in  the  basement  of  Doctor  Rodger's  church,  under 
the  control  of  Mr.  R.  J.  Creighton  and  daughter;  two  with  Mr.  James  M. 
Smith  and  daughter,  as  teachers,  on  South  Canal  street,  near  the  aqueduct, 
in  what  is  known  at  the  present  time  as  the  upper  precinct,  or  eastern  dis- 
trict of  the  ward,  and  the  remaining  one  was  located  in  the  school-house 
on  Avery  street,  near  the  present  new  school  building. 

Thus  organized,  they  remained  in  operation  till  the  year  1848,  when, 
owing  to  the  rapid  increase  in  population,  the  existing  school  accommoda- 
tions were  found  to  be  altogether  inadequate. 

In  the  year  1841,  a  lot  seventy  by  one  hundred  and  ten  feet,  situated  on 
Sandusk}'  street,  a  little  below  Ohio  street,  was  purchased  from  Doctor 
Henry  Uannen,  for  $3,500.  Plans  and  specifications  for  a  new  school-house 
were  immediatelj'  drawn  up  and  the  contract  for  its  erection,  at  a  cost  of 
$5,400,  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  J.  &  A.  Patterson. 
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In  October  of  the  year  1848,  the  new  school-house  was  finished,  furnished, 
and  ready  for  occupation.  It  was  a  lai'ge  brick-building  containing  four- 
teen rooms,  with  ample  halls  and  stairway's.  At  this  time,  the  ward  was 
divided  into  two  districts,  the  eastern  and  western,  the  line  of  division, 
"  beginning  at  the  aqueduct  and  extending  along  the  middle  of  the  canal, 
East  lane,  and  Liberty  street  to  Ohio  street."  The  organization,  therefore, 
of  the  schools  of  both  precincts  or  districts,  dates  from  this  division  of  the 
ward  and  from  the  occupancy  of  the  school-house  on  Sandusky  street,  in 
1848.     No  material  change  has  taken  place  in  their  organization  since. 

After  a  lapse  of  time,  the  lots  adjacent  to  the  Sandusky  street  building 
were  built  up,  so  that  the  rooms  on  the  first  floor  were  deprived  of  the  light 
and  air  so  essential  to  the  successful  operations  of  the  school-room.  This 
was  especially  true  of  the  rooms  on  the  north  side  of  the  building.  The 
constant  tramj),  also,  of  more  than  six  hundred  pairs  of  ever  restless  feet, 
for  a  period  of  twenty -three  years,  and  the  inevitable  changes  wrought  by 
time,  conspired  to  unfit  the  Sandusky  street  house  for  school  purposes. 
After  this,  in  substance,  had  been  oflficially  promulgated  by  the  inspection 
committee,  appointed  by  the  board  of  control,  the  local  board,  in  the  year 
1809,  purchased  a  lot  of  ground  one  hundred  and  sixty-four  by  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty-seven  feet,  fronting  on  Liberty  street  on  the  south,  and 
Avery  sti-eet  on  the  north,  for  $27,000.  The  services  of  Messrs.  Barr  and 
Moser  were  secured  as  architects,  and  Mr.  R.  B.  Megraw  was  employed  to 
erect  a  new  building  at  a  cost  of  $42,000. 

The  Sandusky  street  house  was  then  abandoned,  June,  1871,  and  the 
new  edifice,  which  we  now  occupy,  was  formerly  dedicated  at  the  opening 
of  school  in  September  of  the  same  j^ear. 

The  building  for  the  schools  of  the  second  precinct,  or  eastern  district, 
was  located  "on  south  Canal  street,  near  the  aqueduct,"  from  1848  until 
1868.  "In  the  year  1866,  the  board  of  directors,  after  a  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  old  building,  decided,  unanimously',  that  it  was  unsuitable  for 
school  purposes,  some  of  the  rooms  being  dark,  damp,  crowded,  and  un- 
healthy," and  that  the  necessity  for  a  new  school-house  was  imperative. 

The  new  structure  was  finished  and  ready  for  use,  March,  1868. 

The  cost  of  erection  was  $31,000.  Total  cost,  including  furniture,  lot, 
grading,  paving,  fencing,  «fec.,  was  about  $56,000. 

FIFTH  WARD. 

Up  to  a  recent  date  the  greater  part  of  what  now  constitutes  the  Fifth 
and  Sixth  wards,  was  included  in  the  borough  of  Manchester. 

By  an  act  of  Assembly,  approved  March  12,  1867,  this  borough  was  con- 
solidated "with  the  city. 

By  an  ordinance  of  city  councils,  passed  May  0,  of  the  same  year,  those 
parts  of  the  First  and  Second  wards,  situated  west  of  Allegheny  avenue, 
were  added  to  this  district,  and  the  whole  divided  into  two  wards.  A  line 
running  through  the  center  of  Hamilton  and  Locust  streets,  to  the  Ohio 
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river,  marked  the  division  between  them.  All  that  portion  lying  south  of 
this  line  was  designated  as  the  Fifth,  and  all  north  as  the  Sixth  ward. 

In  consequence  of  this  division  the  greater  part  of  the  school  property, 
belonging  to  this  district,  fell  to  the  Sixth  ward. 

The  number  of  children,  of  school  age,  in  the  Fifth  ward,  at  this  time, 
was  between  five  and  six  hundred,  while  the  only  accommodations  for  this 
large  number,  was  an  unsightly  two-story  brick-building,  tliirty-five  feet 
by  sixty-three  feet,  situated  on  the  corner  of  Chartier  and  Fayette  streets, 
containing  but  four  rooms,  which  were  poorly  furnished  and  partitioned 
with  unpainted  boards.  At  the  time  of  its  formation,  but  two  legally  au- 
thorized directors  resided  within  the  limits  of  this  ward,  Mr.  Nathaniel 
M.  Clinton,  member  of  the  Manchester  board,  and  Mr.  Samuel  Kay,  of 
the  Second  ward.  These  gentlemen,  in  accordance  with  instruction  re- 
ceived from  the  State  Superintendent,  met  on  the  4th  of  the  ensuing  Oc- 
tober, and  appointed  four  additional  members,  viz :  Honorable  Joseph 
Walton,  Alexander  Patterson,  Byron  Painter,  and  C.  B.  Shea,  thus  consti- 
tutiug  a  full  board.  On  the  2d  of  November  the  first  complete  organization 
of  the  board  was  efi'ected. 

As  a  step  towards  securing  better  school  accomodations,  which  were 
felt  to  be  imperatively  demanded,  a  lot  of  ground  132x224^  feet,  situated 
on  the  corner  of  Fulton  and  Page  streets,  was  purchased  in  March,  1808, 
and  on  the  7th  of  Maj',  1868,  ground  was  broken,  and  the  first  Monday  in 
September,  ISfiO,  the  entire  structure  was  complete,  and  read}-  for  occu- 
pancy. 

During  the  term  of  1868-09,  while  the  new  building  was  in  process  of 
construction,  the  children  who  resided  within  the  limits  of  the  district  cut 
otf  from  the  First  and  Second  wards,  attended  the  respective  schools  to 
which  they  formerly  belonged,  while  the  number  who  claimed  admission 
to  the  old  school-house  was  so  large,  that  some  additional  provision  had 
to  be  made  for  them. 

Union  Hall,  situated  on  the  corner  of  Beaver  avenue  and  Sheffield 
street,  was,  therefore,  leased  and  fitted  up  for  a  grammar  school.  On  the 
evening  of  the  2d  of  September,  1809,  the  new  house  was  formally  tleili- 
cated.  Being  complete  in  all  its  arrangements,  and  lighted  throughout  for 
the  inspection  of  the  citizens,  it  presented  a  fine  appearance,  and  seemed 
to  meet  the  hearty  approval  of  every  one  present. 

School  was  opened  on  the  6th  of  September  following,  with  an  enrolment 
of  sixliundred  and  twelve  pupils.  On  the  21st  of  Pecember,  1S(19,  a  dis- 
astrous fire  broke  out  in  the  new  school-house,  which,  for  a  time,  tlireat- 
ened  to  lay  the  entire  structure  in  ashes.  All  the  rooms  on  the  third 
floor,  the  high  school-room  on  the  second,  together  with  the  reception 
room  on  the  first  floor,  were  completely  destroyed. 

In  the  meantime  the  grammar  and  luediinn  schools  occupied  the  <ild 
school-house  on  Charliers  street;  the  high  school.  Union  hall;  while  the 
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little  folks  conned  their  lessons  in  a  building  on  Market  street,  near  Wal- 
nut, formerlj'  used  b}*  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church. 

The  new  school-house  was  reoecupied  the  following  September. 

SIXTH  WARD. 

That  part  of  Allegheny  city  now  embraced  within  the  the  Sixth  ward, 
in  1834,  constituted  a  part  of  Ross  township;  later,  it  became  part  of  the 
borough  of  Manchester.  Like  manj'  other  places,  it  was  not  entirely 
destitute  of  schools  before  the  adoption  of  the  public  school  system  by  the 
State.  Previous  to  1834,  a  gentleman  bj'  the  name  of  Neville  had  taught 
a  private  school,  near  what  is  now  the  corner  of  Strawberrj-  allc}'  and 
Beaver  avenue.  A  few  public  spirited  men,  foremost  among  whom  was 
Robert  M.  Park,  who  afterwards  became  the  champion  of  the  free  school 
system,  and  who  is  yet  living  in  the  city,  built  a  small  frame  school-house 
near  the  comer  of  Chartier  and  Fayette  streets,  in  which  private  schools 
had  been  maintained  for  several  years,  previous  to  the  adoption  of  the  public 
school  sj-stem.  It  was  in  this  unpretending  building,  that  the  first  public 
school  under  the  new  law  was  opened.  The  new  system  met  with  such 
bitter  opposition,  that  no  one  could  be  found  willing  to  serve  with  Mr. 
Park  upon  the  board ;  he  however,  was  equal  to  the  emergency.  By  in- 
struction from  Harrisburg.  he  levied  a  tax.  appointed  collectors,  and  for 
a  whole  j^ear  constituted  the  entire  board,  bravely  fighting  the  law  through 
to  final  success.  The  schools  grew  rapidly  in  public  favor,  and  in  1836, 
a  new  school-house  was  erected  on  Chartier  street  near  Locust.  It  was 
built  of  brick,  contained  but  a  single  room,  and  was  frequently  used  for 
Church  and  Sabbath  school  purposes.  At  the  time  of  the  occupation  of 
the  new  building,  the  school  was  taught  b}'  a  gentleman  named  McPher- 
son,  and  consisted  of  about  forty  pupils.  Up  to  the  year  1844,  Messrs. 
"Wilson,  Lemon,  Rankin,  McElwain,  and  perhaps  others  had  been  em- 
ployed as  teachers.  In  the  year  1844,  George  A.  Stewart  was  elected 
teacher,  and  served  for  three  years;  during  a  part  of  the  time  he  had  an 
assistant  who  taught  in  the  same  room  with  him.  In  1847,  John  Cowen 
was  elected  principal,  and  Miss  Gordon  continued  assistant.  Mr.  Cowen 
received  thirty  dollars  per  month,  and  Miss  Gordon  about  eighteen  dollars. 
At  that  time  the  schools  averaged  about  one  hundred  and  thirt^'-five  pupils ; 
in  the  j-ear  following,  the  number  having  increased,  another  teacher  was 
elected,  and  a  part  of  the  pupils  removed  to  the  old  frame-building  pre- 
viously mentioned. 

During  the  year  1849,  black-boards  were  first  used  in  the  schools.  In 
the  latter  part  of  the  same  year,  arrangements  were  made  for  building  a 
new  brick  building  on  the  lot  where  the  old  frame  one  stood ;  it  was  fin- 
ished and  occupied  during  the  ensuing  3-ear.  This  building,  known  as  the 
old  fifth  ward  school-house,  still  stands  at  the  corner  of  Chartier  and 
Fayette  streets.  The  branches  taught  at  this  time  were  spelling,  reading, 
writing,  arithmetic,  geography,  grammar,  and  algebra.  In  December,  1851, 
John  Cowan  resigned  the  principalship,  and  a  Mr.  Stevenson  was  elected 
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to  the  vacancy,  after  serving,  however,  two  years,  Mr.  Stevenson  resigned, 
and  Mr,  Cowan  was  again  elected,  with  Robert  Campbell,  Hugh  Lemon, 
and  Miss  Wakeham  as  assistants.  About  this  time,  music  was  adopted 
as  a  branch  to  be  taught  in  the  public  schools  of  Manchester,  and  William 
H.  Slack,  at  first,  and  afterwards  George  W  Huey,  were  its  teachers.  In 
1859,  the  old  sixth  ward  school-house,  which  still  stands  near  the  new  one, 
and  which  is  still  partly  occupied  with  schools,  was  first  entered.  It  was 
a  great  improvement  on  the  old  buildings.  It  contained  twelve  rooms, 
and  was  thought  to  be  amply  sufficient  to  accommodate  all  the  pupils  the 
town  would  ever  contain.  At  that  time  Mr.  Cow;in  was  still  principal, 
assisted  by  a  corps  of  six  teachers  whose  names  were  as  follows:  the  Misses 
Doringtou,  Frazier,  Wilson,  McKee,  Gilson,  and  Bailey.  Mr.  Cowan  con- 
tinued in  charge  of  the  schools  till  the  close  of  January,  1861.  From  that 
time  till  September,  1867,  the  following  persons  served  as  principals, 
most  of  them  for  but  a  single  school  year,  viz:  Messrs  Bradbury,  W.  T. 
Morchead,  W.  I.  Marshall,  E.  Davis,  Robert  Campbell,  and  Miss  M.  J. 
Davidson. 

In  September,  1867,  Manchester,  during  the  previous  winter,  having  be- 
came a  part  of  Alleghen}^  city,  B.  F.  Gamber  was  elected  principal,  with 
fourteen  assistants.  During  his  first  year.  Professor  Gamber  had  charge 
of  the  schools  of  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  wards.  In  July,  1868,  the  schools 
of  the  two  wards  having  been  divided,  Mr.  Gamber  was  reelected  principal 
of  the  Sixth  ward,  proper,  with  a  corps  of  ten  assistants. 

During  the  winter  of  1869-70,  steps  were  taken  looking  toward  the 
erection  of  a  new  building,  and  in  May,  1870,  the  contract  was  awarded 
to  Alston  &  Chisholm,  for  $42,754.  The  new  building  was  completed, 
and  occupied  September  1,  1872. 

Mr.  Gamber  continued  in  charge  of  the  schools  till  prostrated  by  seri- 
ous illness,  in  October,  1874.  Miss  Ella  M.  Brown,  assistant  principal, 
was  acting  principal  until  February,  when  J.  N.  Smith  was  temporarily 
elected  to  fill  the  vacancy.  In  June  following,  Mr.  Gamber  having  re- 
signed, J.  X.  Smith  was  elected  principal.  The  school  had  now  grown  to 
be  the  largest  in  the  two  cities,  if  not  the  largest  in  the  State.  The  num- 
ber of  teachers  employed,  was  a  principal  and  twenty-three  assistants. 
The  average  attendance  during  the  last  school  year,  was  1,017.  The 
growth  and  success  of  the  Sixth  Ward  public  school,  since  its  organiza- 
tion in  1835,  with  less  than  twentj'  pupils,  will  compare  favorably  with 
that  of  any  other  school  in  the  State. 

SEVENTH,  TWELFTH,  A.\D  THIRTEENTH  WARDS. 

This  ward,  now  containing  three  graded  schools  and  five  school-build- 
ings, was  formeily  a  portion  of  Reserve  township,  which,  in  1836,  the  time 
of  the  organization  of  the  Reserve  township  public  schools,  extended  from 
the  Allegheny  and  Ohio  rivers  on  the  south,  to  Ross  township  on  the  north 
and  west.     Reserve  having  originally  been  a  portion  of  Ross  township. 
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At  the  time  of  this  organization,  Reserve  embraced  what  was  aftei-warda 
known  as  Duquesne  borough,  New  Troy,  Spring  Garden,  Woodville,  Man- 
chester, and  McClure  townships.  Manchester,  which  consisted  of  what 
is  now  the  Sixth  and  part  of  the  Fifth  wards  of  Allegheny  citj'^,  was  incor- 
porated a  borough  and  struck  off  from  the  township  in  1844.  Duquesne, 
now  Eighth  ward,  Allegheny  city,  was  incorporated  a  borough  and  ceased 
to  be  a  portion  of  the  township,  in  1855.  McClure  township,  now  the  Tenth 
and  Eleventh  wards,  Allegheny  city,  was  created  a  separate  district  in  1854. 

New  Troy,  (Troy  Hill,)  Woodville,  (Butcher's  Run,)  and  Spring  Garden 
were  absorbed  by  Allegheny  cit}'  in  1868,  and  until  July,  1877,  formed  its 
Seventh  ward.  The  annexation  of  these  left  a  small,  narrow  strip  of  the 
north  border  of  the  township,  to  which  a  small  adjacent  portion  of  Ross 
township  was  annexed,  and  these  now  constitute  Reserve  township.  Here 
closes  this  brief  outline  of  the  history  of  Reserve  township  ;  what  follows 
will  relate  to  the  schools  of  that  portion  of  Reserve  township  which,  until 
1877,  constituted  the  Seventh  ward,  Allegheny  city. 

New  Troy,  AVoodville,  and  Spring  Garden  having  been  created  by  the 
court  an  independent  school  district  the  same  year  that  the^'^  were  annexed 
to  Alleghen}^  city,  they  did  not  come  under  the  direction  of  the  city  board 
of  control  until  1869. 

The  first  public  school-building  erected  in  New  Troy  was  a  brick,  twen- 
ty-four by  thirty-six  feet.  It  was  built  in  1836,  contained  but  one  room, 
and  was  sold  in  1860,  at  which  time  a  lot  on  Clark  street,  ninety  by  one 
hundred  and  seventy -five  feet,  was  purchased,  and  on  it  a  one-story  brick- 
building,  containing  two  rooms,  was  erected.  An  addition  of  two  rooms, 
each  forty  by  forty -five  feet,  was  made  to  it  in  1874. 

The  building  used  by  the  Woodville  school,  from  its  organization  to  the 
close  of  the  school  year  1873,  was  a  one-story  brick,  containing  two  rooms. 
It  is  situated  on  Madison  avenue,  and  was  erected  in  1857,  on  a  lot  sixty 
by  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet.  An  additional  story  was  erected  on  it  in 
1874.     It  now  contains  four  rooms. 

The  first  public  school-building  used  in  Spring  Garden  district  was 
erected  in  1857,  on  a  lot  one  hundred  and  five  by  one  hundred  and  eighty 
feet,  fronting  on  Angle  and  Humboldt  streets.  It  was  a  one-story  brick, 
thirty  by  sixty  feet,  containing  two  rooms.  An  additional  story,  of  two 
rooms,  was  erected  on  this  in  1861.  In  1868,  a  one-story  frame,  thirty  by 
tliirty-six,  containing  one  room,  was  erected  on  the  same  lot.  In  1874,  an 
adjoining  lot,  fifty  by  one  hundred  and  eighty-one  feet,  with  a  building 
upon  it,  was  purchased,  the  building  being  modified  and  used  for  school 
purposes. 

EIGHTH  WARD. 

During  the  year  1847,  the  Troy  Hill  district,  then  a  part  of  Reserve 
township,  was  divided;  a  new  district  being  formed  of  that  part  between 
Troy  Hill  and  the  river.  In  1849,  this  territory  became  Duquesne  bor- 
ough, and  in  1868,  the  Eighth  ward,  Allegheny. 
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A  lot,  50x85  feet,  situated  on  River  avenue,  opposite  Herr's  Island,  was 
donated  to  the  new  district,  by  Louis  Fieldbaugh  and  wife. 

On  this  lot,  in  184T  or  1848,  a  two-story  brick-building,  30x45  feet,  was 
erected.  The  school  board  furnished  some  money  to  assist  in  building ; 
but  the  principal  part  was  contributed  by  the  citizens,  with  the  under- 
standing that  the  house  should  serve  the  double  purpose  of  school-house 
and  church.     In  1869,  a  room,  26x30  feet,  was  added  to  the  building. 

The  first  school  was  opened  in  the  year  1848,  with  one  teacher.  Near 
the  close  of  1849,  an  assistant  teacher  was  elected,  and  the  school  graded 
into  two  departments.  In  1867,  three  teachers  were  elected,  and  a  third 
department  organized.  In  1870,  four  teachers  were  elected,  and  in  1873, 
five  ;  the  latter  number  constituting  the  present  "  faculty." 

The  first  teacher,  James  M.  Smith,  was  succeeded,  in  the  spring  of  1849, 
by  Richard  N.  Avery,  who  remained  in  the  school  until  the  summer  of 
1850. 

NINTH   WARD. 

Through  the  efforts  of  Mr.  J.  Shipman,  the  first  school  was  established 
in  the  Ninth  ward.  At  and  prior  to  the  year  1856,  that  part  of  Allegheny 
City  now  known  as  the  Ninth  ward  was  a  part  of  Ross  township.  In  the 
Ninth  ward  part  of  it,  the  first  school  was  select,  and  organized  in  1856,  Miss 
Martha  McCallister  teacher,  succeeded  by  Miss  Yanwinkle,  and  next  by 
Miss  Clark.  In  1858,  the  Ninth  ward  part  of  Ross  township  became  part 
of  McClure  township,  and  the  select  school  then  in  existence  became  a 
public  school,  in  1859,  under  the  directorship  of  Doctor  Campbell,  J.  Phil- 
lips, C.  Coleman,  R.  Forrester,  M.  Carson,  and  J.  Old.  They  purchased 
one  half  acre  of  land  for  about  $800,  on  Williams  and  Hanover  streets,  on 
which  they  erected  a  frame-building,  containing  two  rooms,  at  a  cost  of 
about  $1,600,  to  which  the  select  school  was  transferred  in  1859. 

Mr.  Skinner  was  elected  principal,  assisted  by  Miss  Adly.  The  growth 
of  the  school  soon  demanded  more  room,  hence  an  additional  room  was 
built  in  1861,  and  Miss  Hughs  was  elected  teacher  of  the  primary  school. 

In  1867,  a  brick-building  was  built  on  the  same  lot,  containing  three 
rooms,  at  a  cost  of  about  $6,000.  Mr.  McClymonds  was  elected  principal, 
succeeded  by  M.  Kelso,  A.  D.  Glenn,  Mr.  Brubaker,  Mr.  W.  M.  McCul- 
lough,  who  served  for  about  six  years,  and  Mr.  Anthony.  In  1870,  part 
of  McClure  township  was  annexed  to  Allegheny  City,  as  the  Ninth  ward, 
and  still  more  room  being  required  for  school  purposes,  in  1873  a  three- 
story  brick-building  was  erected  on  Wilkins  street. 

TENTH  WARD. 

School  No.  3,  of  the  Tenth  ward,  Allegheny,  was  established  in  the  year 
1864,  by  the  directors  of  the  schools  of  Ross  district,  to  which  it  then  be- 
longed. 

The  first  teacher  employed  was  Miss  Belle  Johnston,  followed  by  another 
lady  the  succeeding  year.     The  next  year  Mr.  Nesbit  opened  the  school, 
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but  did  not  teach  the  entire  term.  He  was  succeeded  by  James  L.  Campbell, 
who  finished  that  term  and  taught  part  of  the  next,  when  he  resigned,  and 
was  succeeded  by  W.  B.  Dummett,  who  taught  the  school  until  1870,  when 
he  was  transferred  by  the  directors  of  Ross  district  to  school  Xo.  2,  and 
Miss  Georgianna  Day  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  school,  and  continued 
as  its  head  until  it  became  No,  3  of  the  Tenth  ward,  Allegheny.  But,  in 
the  meantime,  it  had  been  changed  in  its  directory.  When  first  established 
it  was  known  as  school  No.  3  of  Ross  district,  and  remained  so  until  the 
year  1868,  when  that  part  of  the  township  being  annexed  to  Reserve  town- 
ship, the  school  became  No.  3  of  Reserve  district.  In  the  year  1871,  that 
part  of  Reserve  township  and  the  contiguous  territory  of  McClure  town- 
ship, were  formed  into  the  North  End  district,  when  the  school  became 
No.  2,  of  that  district.  Again,  in  1873,  the  North  End  district  was  an- 
nexed to  Allegheny  City,  and  became  the  Tenth  ward,  when  the  school 
changed  in  name  from  No.  2  of  the  North  End  district,  to  No.  3  of  the 
Tenth  ward.  The  building  is  frame,  and  contains  but  one  room.  From  the 
time  of  its  erection  the  attendance  was  large,  till  school  No.  2  of  the  Tenth 
ward  was  opened. 

The  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  inhabitants  of  this  district  made 
it  necessary  to  build  another  school-house  in  it  in  1872. 

Two  schools  were  opened  in  said  house  in  September,  1872,  Miss  A. 
Witherow  being  principal,  and  Miss  Johnston,  assistant. 

In  1873,  the  North  End  district  became  the  Tenth  ward,  of  Allegheny 
Cit}^,  and  the  constant  increase  in  population,  and  for  the  sake  of  greater 
convenience,  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  erect  another  school-house  in  said 
ward,  which  was  done  in  the  summer  of  1874. 

Two  schools  were  opened  in  September,  1874,  Miss  G.  Day  being  princi- 
pal, and  Mrs.  C.  Sapp,  assistant. 

ELEVEXTH   WARD. 

That  part  of  Allegheny  known  as  the  Eleventh  ward,  was  originally  a 
part  of  Ross,  but  more  recently  of  McClure  township.  It  is  not  known 
definitely  when  the  first  school  was  organized,  but  from  information  ob- 
tained, it  has  been  in  operation  over  thirty  years. 

The  building  thought  to  be  the  first,  was  located  on  what  is  called  Back 
lane,  but  owing  to  some  dispute  concerning  the  ground,  the  house  was 
moved  to  the  upper  part  of  what  is  known  as  Strawberry  lane,  where  it 
yet  remains,  though  no  longer  used  for  the  purpose  originally  intended. 

The  house  was  occupied  for  school  purposes  until  the  year  1869,  when, 
the  population  having  increased  so  greatly,  it  was  found  necessary  to  build 
a  larger  and  more  suitable  building.  The  committee  appointed  to  select 
a  site  for  the  new  building,  purchased  a  lot  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  feet  by  eighty  feet,  on  what  is  now  called  Woodland  avenue, 
paying  for  the  same  the  sum  of  $1,300.  On  this  they  erected  a  two- 
story  brick-building,  of  two  rooms,  and  transferred  the  pupils  from 
the  old  school-house  October,  1869.     After  occupying  the  same  for  three 
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years,  the  number  of  pupils  had  increased  so  rapidly  it  was  necessary 
to  form  a  new  room,  and,  accordingly,  the  dressing-room  of  the  upi)or 
grade  was  made  a  recitation  room  for  the  intermediate  grade,  and  another 
teacher  employed  for  the  primary  school. 

In  1873,  that  part  of  McClure  township,  adjoining  the  Ninth  ward,  was 
annexed  to  the  city  as  ward  eleven,  and  its  population  still  on  the  increase, 
and  the  school-building  to  which  we  referred  being  much  crowded,  it  was 
again  determined  by  tlie  directors  of  said  ward  to  select  another  and  more 
central  site  for  a  new  school-house,  and  which  was  done.  Antl  in  1S74, 
the  present  large  and  beautiful  building  was  erected  on  Shady  lane,  and  is 
an  honor  to  the  board  under  whose  supervision  it  was  built.  It  contains 
six  capacious  school  rooms,  a  principal's  room,  a  large  audience  hall,  ex- 
clusive of  a  number  of  rooms  in  the  basement.  For  a  number  of  years 
before  the  erection  of  the  new  building,  Miss  Bell  McCall  was  principal. 
Mr.  Moloney  is  principal  at  the  present  time,  and  Miss  MoCall  first 
assistant. 

The  Eleventh  "Ward  school.  No.  2,  known  formerly  as  the  Davisville 
school  was  organized  some  thirty  years  ago,  and  for  its  use  a  lot  of  about 
fourth  of  an  acre  was  purchased  whore  the  present  building  now  stands, 
north  of  the  Brighton  road,  on  the  hill,  west  of  Wood's  run.  On  this  lot,  the 
school  directors  of  Ross  township  erected  a  one-story  brick-building  soon 
after  the  purchase  of  the  lot  fortius  building,  school  was  opened  by  the  trans- 
fer of  the  Jack's  Run  school,  together  with  new  pupils  who  resided  near  b}'. 
About  the  year  1858,  in  consequence  of  the  increase  of  pupils,  an  addi- 
tional story  was  put  on  it,  making  another  room  in  which  anotiior  school 
was  organized  and  taught.  Since  that  time  both  stories  have  been  enlarged 
by  lengthening  the  building  some  eight  or  ten  feet.  This  last  improvement 
was  necessary  in  order  to  accommodate  the  constant  growtii  of  the  schools, 
as  it  afforded  another  room  which  is  now  used  as  a  recitation  room  by  a 
third  teacher.  The  second  story  was  put  on  the  building  about  the  time 
that  that  part  of  Ross  township  where  it  stands,  became  part  of  McClure 
township.  In  1873,  said  part  of  McClure  township  became  part  of  the 
Eleventh  ward,  Allegheny.  The  names  of  some  of  the  teachers  who  taught 
in  this  building  are  Miss  Shaffer,  Mr.  Campbell,  Mr.  Snodgrass,  Mrs.  A. 
M.  Johnston,  Miss  F.  Orr.  And  the  names  of  the  present  teachers  are 
Mr.  J.  A.  George,  Miss  McClelland,  and  Miss  Herring. 

Colorrd  Nrlioolii. 

On  the  15th  of  November,  1837,  the  public  school  for  the  education  of 
colored  children,  was  organized  in  the  basement  of  the  Baptist  church, 
which  stood  on  Robinson  street,  Allegheny.  It  began  with  seven  pupils. 
Five  of  the  seven  are  still  living,  viz:  Mrs.  Louisa  Freeman,  daughter  of 
the  late  Reverend  John  Peck,  and  wife  of  Professor  Freeman,  of  Mtmrovia 
College,  Ijiberia;  Mrs.  Mary  J.  Johnson,  of  Pittsburg;  John  Y.  Mahone}'', 
of  Indianapolis;  Josephus  and  James  II.  Suillin,  of  New  York. 

The  school  on  Robinson  street  continued  to  increase,  and  soon  after  its 
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commencement  two  schools  were  formed,  of  primary  and  medium  grades. 

In  the  autumn  of  1844,  the  schools  were  removed  to  a  building  on  West 
commons,  now  called  Sherman  avenue.  It  was  situated  a  few  3'ards  south 
of  Ohio  street,  directly  in  the  rear  of  Doctor  Swift's  church.  In  1846, 
they  were  again  removed,  this  time  occui\ying  a  place  on  Avery  street,  very 
near  the  spot  where  the  beautiful  Fourth  Ward  school-building  now  stands. 

In  1352,  the  schools  were  removed  to  Temperance  Ark,  on  alley.  Many 
cherished  memories  are  entwined  ai'ound  the  old  Ark,  which,  although 
changed  into  tenement  houses,  its  outer  form  still  stands  as  one  of  the 
landmarks  of  old  Alleghen}'. 

After  remaining  seven  years  in  the  Ark,  the  schools  once  more  changed 
their  location.  In  1859,  the  committee  in  charge,  secured  the  little  Univer- 
salist  chapel,  in  the  Second  ward.  It  was  situated  on  the  corner  of  Mid- 
dle alley  and  North  Commons.  The  building  had  a  frontage  of  twenty- 
five  feet,  and  extended  back  forty-five  feet.  It  had  a  basement  cellar  of 
cut  stone  facings,  which  reached  about  four  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
street,  and  upon  this,  was  erected  the  little  frame  chapel,  whose  height  was 
about  eighteen  feet.  In  this  transformed  temple,  which  was  fitted  up  with 
great  taste  by  that  estimable  citizen,  Thomas  Farley,  Esquire,  some  of 
the  finest  scholars  of  our  race,  were  educated.  A  number  of  them  are 
out  upon  the  world's  broad  battle-field,  doing  their  share  in  the  sacred 
work  of  helping  to  elevate  humanity  ;  others  are  in  distant  lands,  pursuing 
the  alluring  pliantoms  of  wealth  and  fame,  A  few  still  remain  clinging 
to  the  familiar  scenes  of  their  loved  Allegheny.  These,  with  reminiscent 
fondness,  tell  their  children  of  the  dear  departed  school  days,  which 
mark  the  history  of  "Old  School,  No.  6,"  a  title  which  was  given  it  by 
the  Honorable  James  Park,  junior,  and  David  McFerrow,  Esquire,  wlio 
then,  as  now,  were  earnest  in  their  efforts  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the 
colored  people. 

I  now  come  to  the  fifth,  and  it  may  be,  the  final  locality  of  our  schools. 
The  commodious  building,  in  which  they  are  now  situated,  is  owned  by 
the  board  of  school  controllers  and  their  successors,  in  the  name  of  the 
city  of  Allegheny.  The  rooms  are  furnished  in  modern  style,  and  sup- 
plied with  every  facility  for  teaching  and  illustrating  the  public  school 
branches  of  science. 

Directory  of  the  Colored  Schools. 

The  names  to  which  I  here  give  prominence  are  H.  P.  Schwartz,  R.  H. 
Davis,  and  J.  B.  Sanderson,  Esquires,  who  with  the  valuable  assistance  of 
Mr.  Peale  Jackson,  a  well  known  colored  citizen,  organized  the  school  and 
were  its  first  directors.  The  next  were  the  late  venerable  Doctor  James 
Rodgers,  Judge  McMillan,  Squire  Davidson,  Doctor  Tliomas  F.  Dale, 
William  M.  Bell,  senior  and  William  M.  Bell,  junior.  Honorable  Josiah 
King,  Campbell  B.  Herron,  Thomas  Farley,  George  R.  Riddle,  John  Ster- 
ritt,  R.  B.  Francis,  Reverend  Doctor  E.  E.  Swift,  Reverend  John  McMillan, 
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Reverend  Doctor  Xesbit,  Honorable  James  Park,  junior^  the  late  Arthur 
Hobson,  and  Royal  Kalloch,  Esquires. 

Next,  the  Reveroiul  Charles  Quick,  now  living  in  Philadelphia.  He 
will  always  have  a  green  place  in  our  memory.  He  was  rigid  in  his  ex- 
aminations, and  in  seeing  discipline  enforced,  but  he  was  not  severe, or  "if 
severe  in  aught,  the  love  he  bore  to  learning  was  his  fault."  While  here, 
he  was  kind  to  the  poor;  and  if  at  the  end  of  his  useful  life,  his  epitaph 
shall  be  so  written,  the  poor,  whose  wants  he  constantly  relieved,  will  at- 
test its  ti'uth. 

Next  in  place,  I  would  name  Professor  L.  H.  Eaton,  Honorable  John 
E.  Parke,  Gottlieb  Haas,  William  F.  Trimble,  and  James  McElroy,  Es- 
quire, the  present  eflBcient  and  courteous  chairman  of  our  school  com- 
mittee. 

ConcluBlon. 

I  take  pleasure  in  acknowledging  my  indebtedness  to  the  principals  and 
directors  of  our  public  schools,  also,  to  the  principals  of  private  schools 
and  school  officers,  and  friends  of  education,  who  have  so  kindly  and 
efficiently  aided  me  in  preparing  these  historical  outlines  of  education  in 
our  district. 


ALLENTOWX.— R.  K.  Buehrle. 
First  Period— 1708-1 834. 

The  educational  history  of  a  city  is  largely  conditioned  by  the  character 
of  its  first  settlers.  Between  1708  and  1T20  thousands  of  Germans  from 
the  Palatinate  arrived  in  Eastern  Pennsylvania,  and  some  of  them  settled 
in  the  vicinity  of  Allentown  as  early  as  1735.  The  soil  of  Allentown  was 
sold  to  Chief  Justice  William  Allen  in  1736,  and  the  city  was  laid  out 
prior  to  1752.  Chief  Justice  Allen  built  *'  Trout  Hall,"  now  incorporated 
in  Mulilenberg  College,  previous  to  1755.  The  early  population  of  the 
city  comprised  two  classes  of  people,  English,  most  probablv  Friends 
from  Philadelphia,  and  Germans,  some  from  the  surrounding  settlements, 
and  others  direct  from  Germany.  It  seems  very  probable,  however,  that 
the  Germans  preponderated,  and  the  first  schools  were  accordinglv  Ger- 
man, taught,  most  likely,  by  teachers  educated  by  the  Moravians,  who 
founded  a  boarding-school  for  boys  in  1747,  only  six  miles  below  the  city. 
Possibly,  also,  some  among  the  early  German  settlers,  who  generallv  pos- 
sessed a  fair  amount  of  common-school  learning,  were  found  competent  and 
willing  to  assume  the  office  of  school-master.  It,  however,  soon  became  de- 
sirable to  provide  instruction  in  the  English  language,  and  from  that  time 
to  the  present  the  two  languages  have  never  wanted  a  teaclier  in  Allentown. 

The  first  teacher,  whose  name  has  come  down  to  us,  is  a  Mr.  Brown,  who 
came  hither  from  what  is  known  as  the  "Irish  Settlement,"  in  Northamp- 
ton county.     He  taught  previous  to   1795,  and  was  succeeded  by  a  Mr. 
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Thatcher",  from  the  same  place,  who  taught  between  1795  and  1800.  During 
this  period,  namely,  in  1797,  the  English  language  was  taught  to  the  child- 
ren of  three  families.  It  seems  to  be  generally  acknowledged  that  the 
"  Irish  Settlement "  was  the  home  of  the  early  teachers  of  this  cit}',  and 
among  other  pedagogues  of  those  days,  the  names  of  John  Boyd,  David 

Preston,  Charles  Weaver,  and  Ellis  have  come  down  to  us.     Later, 

we  find  the  names  of  Eberhard,  father  and  son,  and  John  Ryan,  among 
pedagogical  celebrities.  The  schools  were  usually  kept  in  rooms,  rented 
for  the  purpose,  in  private  houses,  and  the  furniture  was  of  the  most  rude 
and  primitive  kind.  Benches  along  the  wall,  with  occasionally  the  luxury 
of  an  inclined  board  for  those  who  wanted  to  write.  Probably'  the  first 
house  used  exclusively  for  school  purposes,  was  Zion's  German  Reformed 
church,  constructed  of  logs,  on  the  rear  of  the  present  lot,  and  converted 
from  a  church  into  a  school-house  in  1773.  The  first  school-house,  erected 
as  such,  was  an  octagon,  with  steeple  and  bell,  built  by  James  Wilson,  for 
John  Rj'an,  on  Church  street,  opposite  the  rear  end  of  the  lot  just  men- 
tioned. Both  these  have  long  since  disappeai-ed.  All  the  schools  were 
subscription  schools,  continuing  for  a  term  of  three  months,  parents  or 
guardians  paying  at  the  rate  of  fiftj^  cents  a  month  for  each  child.  The 
schools  were  entirel}'^  under  the  control  of  the  teacher,  who  was  responsi- 
ble to  nobody,  but  "  did  that  which  was  right  in  his  own  eyes."  His  moral 
character  and  professional  qualifieations  were  subject  to  no  examination, 
and  hence  men  not  over  temperate,  industrious,  and  moral  were  sometimes 
found  in  the  school-master's  chair.  Occasionally  their  constitutional  in- 
dolence, or  their  late  hours  over  the  bottle  or  the  gambling  table,  affected 
them  so  much  on  the  following  da}',  as  to  cause  them  to  fall  asleep  in  the 
school  room,  when  the  children  left  the  school  and  enjoyed  their  accidental 
holiday'  in  the  open  air.  Among  scenes  long  to  be  remembered,  it  is  related 
of  John  Boyd,  that  when  he  began  to  teach  he  understood  no  German, 
while  all  his  pupils  were  entirely  ignorant  of  English.  No  doubt  Gold- 
smith's village  school-master  affords  a  pretty  accurate  description  of  "the 
master  of  those  days."  The  course  of  study  embraced  lessons  in  reading, 
writing,  and  a  little  ciphering,  and  the  text-books  were  the  primer,  cate- 
chism, Testament,  and  psalter,  mostly  German,  with  some  English.  The 
usual  incentives  to  study  and  good  behavior  were  the  rod  and  the  cowskin, 
in  the  handling  of  which  some  of  "the  masters"  were  so  expert  as  to  hit 
a  fly  on  the  floor.  To  cut  the  flesh  open  and  cause  the  blood  to  flow  was 
nothing  unusual  for  a  master,  emulous  of  fame  and  desirous  of  maintaining 
good  order.  This  practice,  although  usual,  was  not  imiversal ;  there  were 
also  some  in  those  da^^s  who  resorted  to  moral  suasion,  and  appealed  to 
higher  motives. 

These  schools  were  succeeded  by  more  pretentious  eff"orts  at  education. 
English  schools  under  the  high  sounding  titles  of  "academy,"  "  seminary," 
and  "select  schools,"  were  organized  in  rapid  succession.  A  school  for 
girls  was  opened  in  1813,  and  night  schools  provided  instruction  for  those 
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who  were  unable  to  attend  during  the  day,  or  whose  education  had  been 
neglected  in  their  youth.  The  real  Allentown  Academy,  (there  had  been 
so-called  Allentown  Academies  before,)  was  chartered  in  March,  1814,  by 
an  act  of  the  Legislature : 

"  Section  1.  Be  it  enacted^  That  tliere  shall  be,  and  hereby  is  established 
in  the  borougli  of  Northampton,  (Allentown,)  in  Lehigh  county,  an  acad- 
emy or  public  school  for  the  education  of  youth,  in  the  English  and  other 
languages,  in  the  useful  arts,  sciences,  and  literature,  by  the  name,  stjde, 
and  title  of  "The  Allentown  Academy,"  under  the  care,  direction  and  gov- 
ernment of  six  trustees,  to  AVit:  Peter  Rhoads,  John  Horn,  John  Miller, 
.  .  .  Taylor,  James  Wilson,  George  Keck,  Adam  Reep,  and  Jacob  Mar- 
tin, which  said  trustees  and  successors  to  be  elected  as  hereinafter  men- 
tioned, shall  be  and  hereby  are  declared  to  be  one  body-politic  and  corpo- 
rate in  deed  and  in  law,  by  the  name,  style,  and  title  of  "  the  trustees  of 
the  Allentown  Academy,  &c."  A  subsequent  section  fixes  the  term  of 
office  of  the  trustees  and  prescribes  the  time  and  manner  of  their  election. 

Section  5.  That  the  sum  of  $2,000  be  and  the  same  is  herebj-  granted 
out  of  any  unappropriated  money  in  the  treasury  of  this  Commonwealth, 
to  be  paid  to  the  treasurer  of  the  institution,  etc.,  to  be  applied  :  $1,000 
thereof  in  the  erection  of  a  building  or  buildings,  etc.,  and  the  purehasinw 
of  books,  mathematical  instruments,  and  the  necessary  philosophical  appa- 
ratus, and  the  remaining  SI, 000  shall  be  placed  in  some  safe  and  productive 
fund  or  funds,  and  the  income  thereof  shall  be  forever  applied  in  aid  of 
other  revenues  to  compensate  a  teacher  or  teachers  in  said  academy. 

Section  6.  That  there  shall  be  admitted  into  said  academy,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  aforesaid  appropriation,  any  number  of  poor  children  of  said 
county,  that  may  at  any  time  be  oflfered,  in  order  to  be  provided  with 
books  and  stationery  and  taught  gratis;  provided  the  number  so  admitted 
and  taught  shall  at  no  time  be  greater  than  four,  and  that  none  of  said 
children  so  admitted  shall  continue  in  said  academy  to  be  taught  gratis, 
should  others  apply,  longer  than  two  years ;  and  be  it  further  i)rovided, 
that  before  any  part  of  the  appropriation  shall  be  paid  on  the  order  or 
orders  of  the  trustees  aforesaid,  they,  or  a  majority  of  them,  shall  duly 
certify  that  subscriptions  to  the  amount  of  $1,000  have  been  obtained  and 
secured,  to  be  paid  for  the  use  of  said  academy,  and  that  the  trustees  have 
proceeded  to  erect  the  building  aforesaid. 

The  last  clause  deferred  the  erection  of  the  academy  for  several  years, 
but  in  the  meantime  higher  schools  arose  in  rapid  succession,  and  hence- 
forth we  read  of  teachers  who  otfered  instruction  in  the  higher  branches, 
including  Latin,  Greek,  and  astronomy'. 

The  original  trustees  seem  to  have  done  nothing  towards  bringing  the 
academy  into  being,  and  hence,  in  1819,  the  aforesaid  act  was  revived,  antl 
James  Wilson,  Doctor  Jacob  Martin,  J.  J.  Krause,  John  Komig,  John 
Fogle,  John  Sieger,  and  Philip  Kleckner  were  appointed  trustees.  Ad- 
dressing themselves  to  tlie  work,  we  find  them  using  the  newspapers  to 
41  ScuooL  Report. 
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direct  public  attention  to  the  state  of  education,  and,  after  reminding  the 
people  of  the  act  of  incorporation,  and  the  appropriation  of  $2,000  hy  the 
State,  on  condition  that  §1,000  be  subscribed  b}'  the  citizens,  thc}^  add, 
"  And  3'et,  notwithstanding  that  the  above  act  has  been  passed  now  up- 
wards of  seven  j-ears.  said  condition  has  never  been  fulfilled.  Surelj'  this 
condition  of  things  may  continue  no  longer.  In  almost  every  county  of 
the  State  there  are  one  or  more  academies,  in  which  the  children  of  the 
citizens  may  be  educated  to  moral  excellence ;  and  shall  Lehigh  stand 
alone  as  a  pillar  of  darkness  in  the  midst  of  the  radiance  of  the  surround- 
ing light  and  intellectual  refinement?  We  hope  not;  and,  therefore, 
earnestly  expect  that  all  benevolent,  enterprising  citizens,  in  town  or 
count}',  will  early  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  call  on  Doctor 
Jacob  Martin  or  John  J.  Krause.  Esquire,  and  contribute  their  share  to- 
wards the  attainment  of  an  object  so  extraordinarily  desirable  and  so  easily 
to  be  accomplished."  This  appeal  was  not  in  vain,  for  four  years  after- 
ward we  read  the  following  announcement:  "Since  the  required  amount 
for  the  erection  of  the  Allentown  Academy  is  now  subscribed,  and  the  un- 
dersigned desire  to  make  pi-epai-ations  this  summer  j-et  for  its  erection, 
the  trustees  are  earnestly  requested  to  meet  for  this  purpose  at  the  house 
of  George  Haberacker,  in  tlie  borough  of  Northampton  (Allentown,)  on 
Saturday,  July  30.  The  trustees  are  :  Peter  Newhard,  of  Noi-thampton  ; 
Daniel  Saeger,  of  North  "Whitehall  ;  Daniel  Eberhard,  of  Upper  Milford ; 
John  Guth,  of  South  Whitehall ;  11.  W.  Knipe,  of  Upper  Saucon  ;  Henry 
Ritter,  of  Salisbury ;  and  Philip  Wint,  of  Upper  Saucon." 

The  fii'st  principal  was  Silas  H.  Hickox,  who  came  from  New  England, 
and  took  charge  in  1827,  but  resigned  in  1829  to  engage  in  the  practice  of 
law.  The  academj-  at  once  stopped  into  the  front  rank  of  the  schools  of 
this  city,  and  occupied  this  position  for  many  years. 

The  first  "  Ladies'  Seminary"  was  opened  May  16,  1831.  by  the  Misses 
S.  and  A.  C.  De  Barthold,  with  a  course  of  study  embracing,  in  addition 
to  the  common  branches,  astronomj'-,  with  use  of  the  globes,  history,  sewing, 
music,  embroiderj',  drawing,  and  painting  on  wood  and  velvet. 

Other  EJiicational  Agencies— Sabbath  Schools. 

The  first  Sabbath  School  was  organized  in  1819,  by  Miss  Elizabeth 
Baum,  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  at  Reading,  and  Mrs.  Isabella  McKeen,  a 
member  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  at  Easton.  It  was  entirelj'  un- 
denominational in  its  character,  was  opened  in  the  court-house,  and  was 
conducted  in  the  English  language.  This  organization  has  maintained  a 
continuous  existence  up  to  the  present  time,  although  it  has  been  known  as 
the  First  Presbyterian  Sunday  school  since  1839. 

Zion's  Reformed  Sunday  school  was  organized  as  a  "Union"  school  in 
1825,  in  Zion's  Reformed  Churclr,  with  M.  D.  Eberhard  as  superintendent, 
without  the  formality  of  an  election.  The  school  had  no  constitution,  no 
bj'-laws, no  corps  of  otficers,  but  every  man  was  "a  law  unto  himself."    The 
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scholars  brought  thoir  own  books,  one  a  Testament,  another  the  Psalter, 
and  the  third  a  primer — all  German.  TluMe  were  no  hymn  books,  no 
library,  and  no  tickets.  Since  the  members  were  partly  Lutheran,  the 
school  was  held  alternately  in  the  Kelonned  and  TAitheran  churches.  In 
May,  1831,  the  German  Lutheran  Sunday  school  was  organized  in  St. 
Paul's  Evangelical  Lutheran  church,  l)y  the  pastor,  Pvcverend  JosIuiaYea- 
ger.  This  school  had  its  session  from  two  to  four,  p.  m.,  and  the  usual  school 
books,  together  with  the  catechism,  were  used. 

Miscellaneous  Schools. 

Night  schools  were  maintained  from  1813  up  to  the  close  of  this  period. 
They  were  generally  tauglit  by  the  same  teachers  who  taught  during  the 
day,  and  seem  to  have  been  kept  in  the  same  way,  and  maintained  with 
the  fees  received  from  those  who  attended.  Physical  training  seems  to 
have  been  attended  to  in  a  "  fencing  school,"  in  which  exercise  with  the 
dagger  and  broadsword  were  gone  through  with,  in  1823.  Nor  was  the 
perambulating  teacher  of  "  penmanship  in  eight  lessons,  regardless  of  for- 
mer attiunments,"  wanting  ;  and  instruction  was  given  in  "  cutting  quills," 
by  a  professor  from  New  York. 

Societies. 

In  1811,  we  find  the  German  Friendly  Reading  Societ^^  in  full  opera- 
tion, and  in  1815,  John  F.  Ruhe  acted  as  librarian,  from  which  it  would 
appear  that  the  "  Modern  University"  was  not  wanting.  To  this  was 
added  the  Northampton  Library,  previous  to  1819.  In  Februaiy,  1S27, 
the  "venerable"  body,  known  as  the  School-masters'  synod,  was  notified 
that  its  meetings  would,  in  the  future,  be  held  at  Worman's  Temple,  at 
the  Silver  Springs,  and  the  Lehigh  Herald  informs ''all  whom  it  may  con- 
cern." that: 

"  The  School-masters'  s3Miod  will  meet  on  Saturday,  June  24th,  1820.  in 
propria  forma.  i>recisely  at  four,  p.  m.,  at  the  usual  place.  Punctual  attend- 
ance is  requested. 

"  Zacii.  Anselmus,  PresV. 

Teste — John  0.  Adams,  SecVyy 

Sfcoiij  PorioJ— t831-18G6. 

The  act  passed  in  1^24,  providing  Un-  the  instruction  of  the  poor,  at  the 
expense  of  the  county,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  which  the 
county  paid  $270  G3  in  1830,  and  $440  58  in  1834,  prepared  the  jieople  of 
this  city  to  accept  the  new  school  law  at  once,  on  its  first  submission  to 
their  vote.  The  means  used  to  secure  a  favorable  result,  and  to  intluence 
public  opinion,  a[)pear  to  have  consisted  in  "  a  numerously-attended  and 
influential  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  the  borough  of  Northampton,  (Al- 
lentown,) held  at  the  pul»lic-lu>use  of  George  Wetherhold,  Friday  evening. 
Scptenil>er  12,  1834,"  where  the  following  resolutions  were  unanimously 
adopted  : 
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Whereas,  We  believe  that  education  contributes  to  the  happiness  of 
man  and  the  welfare  of  societ3-,  and  vre  desire,  so  far  as  is  in  our  power,  to 
improve  the  moral  conditions  of  the  community  and  to  perpetuate  free  in- 
stitutions ;  therefore. 

Resolved,  That  we  solemnlj'  believe  that  an  act  passed  at  the  late  session 
of  the  Legislature,  entitled  '•  An  act,''  etc.,  if  put  in  force,  will  be  of  advan- 
tage to  the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich,  and  we  will,  therefore,  appl}'  all  hon- 
orable means,  at  the  next  election,  to  secure  the  success  of  the  S3-stem. 

These  efforts  met  with  success,  and  the  law  was  adopted  by  one  hundred 
and  thirty-one  votes  against  one.  The  first  board  of  school  directors  con- 
sisted of  Jacob  Mohr,  J.  S.  Gibbons,  Esquire,  George  Haberacker,  William 
Fry,  Alexander  Taylor,  and  George  Keiper. 

The  first  examination  of  the  pupils  of  the  public  schools  was  held  in  St. 
Paul's  German  Ijutheran  Church,  in  I808,  on  which  occasion,  Charles 
Davis,  Esquire,  the  president  of  the  board,  delivered  an  address  on  educa- 
tion to  the  parents  and  children  assembled.  To  remove  prejudices,  it  was 
published,  at  the  opening  of  the  schools,  September  2,  1839,  that  "the  di- 
rectors will  make  it  their  especial  duty  to  see  to  it  that  on  the  part  of  the 
teachers  employed  everything  possible  is  done  to  promote  the  moral  and 
spiritual  education  of  the  pupils  entrusted  to  them,  and,  therefore,  again 
ask  the  active  cooperation  of  the  parents  and  guardians,  without  which  the 
best  system  of  education  must  fail  of  attaining  its  object,"  etc. 

A  "female  teacher"  is  wanted  in  1840  to  take  charge  of  the  female 
school,  and  In  1841,  we  find  six  teachers  emplo3'ed — three  females. 

The  year  1849  is  distinguished  for  the  lirst  public  appeal  made  to  the 
directors  to  appoint  a  superintendent  of  schools.  Notwithstanding  that 
there  were  onl}'  ten  teachers  employed,  the  Lehigh  Register  of  September 
14, 1849,  says:  "We  would  sugggest  the  appointment  of  a  general  superin- 
tendent of  the  schools.  We  are  tar  behind  the  progressive  spirit  of  tiie  times 
in  this  important  matter.  We  have  no  doubt  if  the  directors  would  move 
in  the  matter,  it  would  meet  the  approbation  of  all  the  friends  of  common 
school  educatioH." 

The  following  resolutions,  adopted  at  a  meeting  of  the  Lehigh  county 
association  of  teachers,  directors,  and  friends  of  education,  held  in  the  Ger- 
man Reformed  church,  February  23,  1851,  clearly  revealed  the  wants  of 
the  public  system : 

"  Resolved,  That  the  appointment  of  district  superintendents  is  wisely 
recommended,  and  that  the  necessity-  for  them  is  becoming  dail^'  more  and 
more  imperative. 

^'■Resolved,  That,  in  the  opinion  of  the  association,  much  of  the  incom- 
petency of  teachers,  at  present  so  general  a  cause  of  complaint,  would,  in 
a  great  degree,  be  corrected  by  the  establishment  of  teachers'  seminaries, 
under  the  control  of  district  superintendents." 

All  this,  notwithstanding  that  the  "indefatigable  directors  deserve  the 
thanks  of  the  citizens  of  AUentown,"  and  that,  in  1852,  "the  examination 
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of  the  eleven  public  schools  continued  for  three  days,"  and  that  J.  Reich- 
ard,  Esquire,  the  president  of  the  board,  and  one  of  "the  most  attentive 
and  persevering  directors,  addressed  the  audience." 

Hence  it  was,  that  when  a  county  superintendent  was  to  be  elected,  in 
1854,  the  soliool  directors  of  Allentown  were  not  wanting,  and  we  accord- 
ingly find  that  V.  E.  Samuels,  C.  II.  Martin,  Joseph  Young,  J.  Reichard, 
David  Menninger,  Jonathan  Swartz,  and  Nathan  Gaumer,  participated  in 
the  first  election. 

This  year  was  also  the  beginning  of  an  eight  months'  school-term.  In 
the  year  185(),  the  county  superintendent  reports  that,  '"among  the  ten 
first-class  school-houses,  is  that  of  Lehigh  ward,  in  Allentown."  "There 
are  tiiirteen  graded  schools,  well  provided  with  outline  maps,  globes,  orrery, 
blackboards,  geometrical  blocks,  e<  cetera,  but  in  the  st3'leand  arrangement 
of  the  seats  and  desks,  they  are  not  equal  to  some  in  the  rural  districts. 
The  directors  of  the  boroughs  of  Allentown  and  Catasauqua  are  the  most 
assiduous  in  their  attention  to  the  schools." 

The  Allentown  high  school,  for  both  sexes,  was  established  in  1858,  under 
the  charge  of  II.  W.  McAlpine.  "a  young  gentleman  fully  competent  to  the 
task."  This  vastly  increased  the  usefulness  of  our  educational  system. 
In  the  same  year,  the  first  school-house  built  by  the  board  of  directors 
was  erected  on  Turner  street,  above  Eighth,  in  what  was  then  known  as 
North  ward.  Previous  to  this,  all  the  schools  were  kept  in  buildings 
erected  for  other  purposes,  but  i)urehased  b}'  the  board  and  converted  into 
school-liouses.  The  new  building  at  once  took  rank  among  the  best  in  the 
county.  In  the  following  year,  by  a  vote  of  six  to  two,  a  separate  high 
school  for  each  sex  was  established,  and  Augustus  Armaguac  was  appoint- 
ed teacher  of  the  male,  and  Miss  Hannah  L.  Romig  of  the  female  high 
school.  Thus  the  organization  of  the  schools  as  primary,  secondary, 
grammar,  and  high  was  complete,  but  serious  ditficulties  arose  in  adminis- 
tering the  system.  There  seems  to  have  been  no  regular  time  for  promo- 
tion, and  hence  we  find  them  made  in  September  and  January,  and  in  iSiU 
it  was  resolved  "that  three  of  the  scholars  attending  the  male  grammar 
school  be  examined  by  the  county  superintendent,  in  presence  of  the  presi- 
dent, visiting  director  of  said  school,  and  the  secretarj',  who  should  be 
authorized  to  promote  said  scholars,  without  reference  to  the  board." 
This  was,  apparently,  "not  the  thing"  yet,  and  hence  in  April,  18(U,  C. 
W.  Cooi)er,  Esquire,  ofi'ered,  and  the  board  passed,  the  following  resolu- 
tion, to  wit:  "That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  for  the  purpose  of 
drafting  <inestions  for  the  ditte'rent  grades,  and  that  the  same  be  presented 
to  each  scholar  in  attendance  during  the  last  week  of  the  term,  and  that 
the  admission  of  scholars  into  schools  shall  be  governed  in  accordance 
with  such  examination." 

Private  ^hools. 

The  Allentown  Acailemy,  during  this  entire  period,  maintained  a  flour- 
ishing existence,  and  was  especially  successfully  administered  by  Profes- 
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sor  I.  X.  Gregoiy.  "With  his  removal,  in  ISfio,  its  sun  set,  and  although 
the  years  ISGfi  to  ISGS  showed  some  faint  glimmerings,  j-et  with  the  latter 
j-ear,  its  light  was  entirely  extinguished. 

The  Allentowu  Seminar^',  opened  b}'  the  Reverend  C.  R.  Kessler,  in 
1848,  as  a  Teacher's  Seminary.  Xot  content  with  rivaling  the  academy,  it 
soon  began  to  assume  larger  proportion,  both  as  regards  popular  support, 
and  extent  of  course  of  study.  But,  "as  a  teachers'  seminary,  this  school 
was  a  failure,  not  in  the  intention  of  principal  and  the  wish  of  friends,  but 
because  the  thought  was  in  advance  of  the  age.  The  people,  at  large, 
were  not  ready  to  appreciate  the  importance  of  such  an  institution,  and 
although  a  number  of  students  were  always  found  within  it  walls  prepar- 
ing to  become  teachers,  the  seminary  was  nevertheless  converted  into  a 
first-class  classical  school  for  boarders  and  day  scholars,  "and  continued  as 
such  until  1864,  when  its  title  and  organization  were  changed  in  accordance 
with  popular  demands  and  the  "spirit  of  the  times,"  that  of  The  Allentown 
Colk'giate  and  Military  Institute,  chartered  with  collegiate  powers  and 
privleges  bj'  the  Legislature  of  Pennsjlvauia. 

The  North  American  Academy  of  Homeopath)^  was  founded  here  by  an 
association  of  homeopathic  physicians  in  the  Lehigh  vallej-,  assisted  by 
friends  in  Philadelphia  and  New  York.  The  corner-stone  was  laid  May 
27,  1835,  and  the  institution  flourished  until  1840,  when  it  was  closed  until 
1851,  when  the  property  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  public  school  au- 
thorities, by  whom  it  is  still  used  for  school  purposes. 

In  addition  to  these  higher  institutions,  there  were  established  and 
maintained,  private  and  select  schools  in  various  parts  of  the  city,  and  also 
a  parochial  school,  in  connection  with  St.  Paul's  German  Evangelical 
Lutheran  congregation.  Night  schools,  free  and  otherwise,  literary  socie- 
ties, libraries,  and  Sunday  schools  were  organized  and  improved  to  meet 
the  educational  wants  of  such  as  no  longer  attended  the  week  day  schools. 
The  Teachers'  and  Directors'  Educational  Association,  organized  in  1852, 
was  maintained  until  18(12,  when  it  was  converted  into  the  AUentown 
Teachers'  Institute,  required  b3-  law. 

Prominent  Educators. 

First  and  foremost  among  the  teachers  of  this  period  stands  the  lamented 
Reverend  C.  R.  Kessler,  a  native  of  Switzerland,  who  came  to  America  in 
1841,  and  commenced  his  labors  in  the  spring  of  1848.  He  "  is  still  in  the 
hearts  of  his  pupils  the  beloved  teacher,  of  whose  christian  life,  intellectual 
attainment,  ability  to  teach,  true  devotion  to  his  calling,  parental  interest 
in  his  students,  participation  in  local.  State,  and  national  interprises,  accept- 
able services  as  a  public  lecturer,  earnest  pulpit  ministration,  and  departure 
from  this  world  in  1855,  with  a  hope  of  a  crown  of  glory,  enough  cannot 
be  written.''  Professor  I.  N.  Gregory',  probably  the  most  popular  and 
talented  teacher  of  the  AUentown  academy,  took  charge  in  1852,  and  re- 
mained at  its  head  until  1865.  He  was  especially  noted  for  his  social 
qualities  by  which  he  acquired  such  an  influence  over  his  pupils  as  dis- 
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« 
tinguished  them  for  politeness  and  ease  of  bearing  in  society.     Professor 

T.  Good,  eleeted  county  superintendent  in  ISCO,  and  R.  W.  McAlpint-.  the 
first  teacher  of  the  iiigh  school,  and  editor  of  the  ''  Teachers^  Journal,"'' 
which  appeared  in  1858,  also  deserve  to  be  mentioned.  Among  the  citizens 
who  interested  themselves  in  the  cause  of  public  schools,  Charles  Davis, 
Esquire,  occupies  tlie  first  place,  appointed  as  one  of  the  inspectors  by  the 
court,  and  serving  afterwards  as  president  of  the  board  of  school  directors, 
the  efforts  of  his  liberal  views  and  disinterested  labors  soon  became  visible, 
lie  found  an  able  successor  in  Jonathan  Reichard,  Esquire,  who  has  the 
honor  of  successfully  performing  the  work  of  grading  the  public  schools 
in  1844,  and  of  being  chosen  as  the  first  president  of  the  Teachers'  and 
Directors'  Educational  Association,  organized  in  1852.  To  tell  of  all  he 
did  for  education  in  this  city,  during  the  twelve  years  he  was  in  otKce,  is 
impossible  in  this  sketch,  for  he  was  in  short  "one  of  the  most  attentive 
and  persevering  directors." 

As  promoters  of  liiglier  education  during  this  period  we  would  not  forget 
such  men  as  Christian  Pretz,  K.  E.  Wright,  Esquire,  and  E.  J.  Saeger. 

Third  Poriod-lS66-1876. 

With  the  year  ISGfi,  bciiins  a  new  era  in  the  educational  history  of  Al- 
lentown. The  various  educational  forces,  having  attained  their  full  devel- 
opment, now  rapidly  assume  their  final  form.  The  following  resolution 
may  be  regarded  as  the  initiatory  step.  At  a  special  meeting  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  Allentown  school  district,  held  January,  ISGO,  the 
members  present  being  E.  B.  Young,  president ;  C.  W.  Cooper,  T.  Good, 
George  II.  Uageid)uch,  Boas  Ilansman,  secretary  ;  H.  J.  Saeger,  and  J.  S. 
Dillinger,  it  was,  after  a  few  remarks,  unanimously 

*■' Ilcsolved,  Tiiat,  in  tlie  opinion  of  this  board,  it  is  deemed  policy  to 
combine  all  the  wards  of  this  city  in  one  school  district." 

''''Resolved,  That  Messrs.  Saeger,  Dillinger,  and  Cooper,  be  a  committee 
to  draft  sections  covering  the  suggestions  of  the  board,  with  power  to 
confer  with  a  committee  of  the  town  councils,'' 

The  result  of  this  action  was  the  act  of  18G6,  constituting  the  entire 
borough,  (which,  up  to  this  time,  had  comprised  two,)  one  school  district, 
under  the  control  of  a  board  of  controllers,  elected  by  the  board  of  school 
directors  of  each  ward,  who  are  elected  by  the  people.  In  the  board  of 
controHers  is  vested  the  right  and  title  to  all  the  property,  and  tlie  entire 
corporate  powers  of  the  district,  and  they  have  power  to  establish  schools, 
erect  buildings,  adopt  text-books  and  course  of  study,  with  rules  and  regu- 
lations, assess  and  collect  taxes,  receive  and  disburse  monej-s,  appoint  all 
teachers  of  grammar  and  high  schools,  and  a  superintendent,  and  enter 
into  all  contracts  and  agreements  on  behalf  of  the  distrii't.  To  the  boards 
of  school  directors  of  the  ditferent  sections  was  reserved  the  power  to  elect 
the  teachers  below  the  grade  of  grammar,  to  admit  pupils  mto,  and  to  visit 
tlie  schools  of  their  respective  sections.     These  powers  being  regarded  as 
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too  limited  on  the  part  of  the  directors,  a  supplement,  passed  in  1869, 
granted  them  the  power  to  participate  in  the  election  of  city  superintend- 
ent, and  a  further  supplement,  passed  in  1871,  increased  the  number  of 
controllers  from  one  to  two  for  each  section. 

Tlie  first  duty  incumbent  on  the  new  board,  after  the  adoption  of  a  course 
of  study,  was  the  erection  of  a  new  school-house  in  the  Fifth  ward,  the 
initiatory  steps  to  w-hicli  had  been  taken  by  the  former  board  of  school  di- 
rectors in  the  purchase  of  a  lot  for  $3,250.  The  corner-stone  of  this  struct- 
ure was  laid  in  Maj',  1807.  Although  there  was  considerable  opposition 
manifested  when  the  character  of  tlie  building  and  its  probable  cost  became 
generally  hnown,3'et  the  board  united  to  a  man,  resolutely  continued  in  its 
course.  That  accommodations  were  indispensably  necessary  was  conceded 
by  all,  but  the  condition  of  schools  and  school-houses  was  known  to  few 
outside  of  the  board.  So  great  was  the  want  of  room  during  the  term  of 
1867-18G8,  that  the  boys'  high  school  was  kept  in  a  meat  shop  18x30  feet, 
and  the  girls  in  the  session  room  of  the  First  Presbyterian  church,  while 
from  four  to  six  lower  grade  schools  were  provided  for  in  Sunday'  school 
rooms  and  tenement  houses  rented  for  school  purposes.  The  necessity  to 
provide  for  regular  examinations  soon  became  apparent  to  the  board,  and 
they,  therefore,  in  Maj^,  18G7,  api)ointed  R.  K.  Buehrlc,  the  teacher  of  the 
boj's'  high  school,  to  conduct  the  exrminations  of  all  the  schools,  in  addi- 
tion to  his  duties  as  teacher.  In  February  of  the  following  j'car,  he  was 
unanimously  appointed  city  superintendent,  which  office  he  has  held  since, 
having  been  thrice  reelected,  twice  unanimousl}'.  lie  was,  however,  as 
principal  ex-otilcio,  required  to  devote  some  of  his  time  to  giving  instruc- 
tion in  the  two  high  schools,  the  higher  classes  of  which  were  combined 
for  tliis  purpose,  tlnis  realizing  the  idea  aimed  at  by  the  resolution  of  C. 
W.  Cooper,  in  the  board  of  directors,  in  1859,  and  by  the  Reverend  Walker, 
in  1864. 

The  first  high-school  commencement  was  held  in  1869,  in  the  Presby- 
terian church,  and  tlie  first  diplomas  were  awarded  to  the  class  of  1874. 
The  classes  of  1869-1874  subsequently  received  diplomas  also.  The  effect 
of  liaviiig  regular  annual  examinations,  and  promoting  in  accordance  with 
proficiency  then  and  there  exliibited,  was  soon  seen  in  greater  regularity 
of  attendance,  and  better  attention  to  stud}^  This  was  especially  the  case 
in  the  higher  grades.  Teachers,  too,  were  stimulated  to  greater  exertion, 
now  that  the}'  saw  that  their  work  was  appreciated.  Because  of  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  city,  from  8,037,  in  1860,  to  14,068,  in  1870,  it  was  found 
necessary  to  erect  a  new  school-house  in  the  Sixth  ward  in  1870,  and  one 
in  the  Fourth  ward  in  1872,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  unsafe  condition 
of  those  in  the  Second  and  Tiiird  wards,  rendered  their  remodeling  neces- 
sary, and  the  same  cause  also  necessitated  the  erection  of  a  new  building 
in  the  First  ward  in  1874. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  lAace  to  include  in  this  portion  of  our  sketch  "  the 
course  of  study,"  as  it  now  exists,  and  we  can  but  regret  that  want  of  space 
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forbids  our  presenting  the  successive  courses  of  study  from  the  beginning, 
thus  exhibiting  their  modifications  and  consequent  historical  development 
up  to  the  present  time.  This  is,  however,  less  to  be  regretted,  since  we 
are  unable  to  state  how  large  a  number  of  pupils  pursued  each  of  the 
different  branches  laid  down  in  the  course,  which  often,  no  doubt,  existed 
only  on  paper.  Since  18t57,  however,  every  branch  prescribed  in  the  course, 
including  even  those  marked  optional,  was  studied. 

Primary  Schools. — Alphabet,  orthography,  first,  second,  and  thir<l  read- 
ers, elementary  arithmetic,  drawing  and  writing  on  slate,  oral  instruction, 
including  lessons  on  form,  color,  plants,  animals,  morals,  and  manners. 

Advanced  Primary. — Orthography,  second,  third,  and  fourth  readers, 
penuumsbip,  elementary  arithmetic,  oral  geography,  drawing  on  slate,  oral 
instructions,  (as  before,)  lessons  on  business  forms,  letter  writing,  el  cetera. 

Secondary^  First  Year. — Orthography,  fourth  reader,  primary  geog- 
raphy, arithmetic,  (mental  and  written.)  penmanship  and  drawing. 

Second  Year. — Orthography,  fifth  reader,  common  school  geography, 
arithmetic,  et  cetera,  as  above,  lessons  in  elementary  composition,  reviews, 
abstracts,  dictation,  letters,  business  forms,  et  cetera^  oral  instruction  in 
forms  of  government,  races,  exports  and  imports,  morals  and  manners. 

Grammar,  First  Year. — Fifth  reader,  orthography,  geography-  penman- 
ship, drawing  and  arithmetic,  (continued,)  grammar,  physiology,  history 
of  the  United  States. 

Second  Year. — Sixth  reader,  history  of  the  United  States,  zoology, 
botany,  German,  and  book-keeping,  (optional,)  orthography,  grammar, 
penmanship,  drawing  and  arithmetic,  (continued,)  declamation,  and  com- 
position for  the  entire  course. 

High,  First  Year — Reading,  grammar,  arithmetic,  (continued,)  algebra, 
German,  general  history,  book-keeping,  and  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  for  boys,  and  chemistry,  for  girls. 

Second  Year. — Rhetoric,  English,  literature,  geometry  and  trignometrj-, 
Latin,  Greek,  (opitional  for  girls,)  German,  geology,  chemistry  for  boys, 
and  the  Constitution  of  tlie  United  States  for  girls. 

Third  Year. —  Rhetoric,  Latin,  Greek,  German  continued,  physics,  as- 
tronomy, pliysical  geography,  moral  philosophy,  general  review,  declama- 
tion, and  composition  during  the  entire  course. 

The  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  each  of  the  above  grades  of  schools 
is,  in  round  numbers,  as  follows:  Primary,  1,000;  advanced  primary,  1000; 
secondary,  SCO;  grammar,  300;  high,  100. 

The  Lehigh  County  Teachers'  Union  was  organized  in  January,  1868,  for 
the  purpose  of  promoting  the  best  interests  of  the  county,  bj-  aiding  then 
in  procuring  better  positions,  h\  mutual  consultation,  and  by  founding  a 
teachers'  library.  It  was  intended  to  be  an  eclectic  body,  none  but  those 
holding  professional  certificates  being  eligible.  A  column  in  the  Lehigh 
Register  was  kindly  placed  at  its  disposal,  and  it  flourished  for  two  years, 
when  the  death  of  one  of  its  founders  and  most  active  members,  ( F.  Vs. 
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Siegfried,)  and  the  indiflferencc  of  the  teachers  of  the  county  brought  about 
a  suspension  of  its  functions.  Its  library  was  turned  over  to  the  Allen- 
town  Teachers'  Institute,  (of  which  all  the  remaining  members  of  the 
"  union  "  were  also  members,)  where  it  has  been  doing  good  service,  and 
has  received  constant  additions,  so  that  it  now  contains  most  of  the  cur- 
rent works  on  pedagogics,  together  with  quite  a  number  of  volumes  of 
general  literature.  Tims  the  organization  of  the  school  sj'stem  was  com- 
plete in  all  its  details,  and  the  school  department  of  this  cit}'^  sent  an  ex- 
hibit to  the  Centennial  Exposition,  which  was  one  of  the  four  in  this  State 
honored  an  award  by  the  commission. 

Higher  Education. 

In  18fi7,  the  Allcntown  Collegiate  and  Military  Institute  was  closed  to 
be  opened  as  Muhlenberg  College,  under  the  presidency  of  Doctor  F.  A. 
Muhlenberg  a  descendant  of  the  venerable  Ilenry  Melchoir  Muhlenberg, 
the  founder  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  America,  after  whom  the  institu- 
tion was  named.  This  change  also  involved  another.  Muhlenberg  Col- 
lege excluded  female  students,  and  hence  arose  the  necessity  for  an  insti- 
tution exclusively  for  them.  This  want  was  promptly  met  by  the  estab- 
lishment, in  1867,  of  the  Allentown  Female  College,  under  the  presidency 
of  Reverend  W.  R.  Hofford.  The  work  designed  for  the  Allentown  Acad- 
em}'  being  now  performed  by  the  two  colleges  and  the  public  schools,  it 
could  not  be  reopened,  and  hence,  in  1873,  it  was  converted  into  the  Acad- 
emy of  Natural  Science,  Art,  and  Literature  of  Lehigh  Count}',  compris- 
ing a  museum  of  natural  history,  a  circulating  library',  and  a  school  for 
drawing  and  painting. 

In  February,  1869,  the  Allentown  Business  College  was  opened  by  W. 
L.  Blackman,  and  commercial  education  for  the  first  time  received  proper 
attention. 

More  Prominent  Educators. 

Among  those  who  contributed  most  extensively  to  the  educational  pro- 
gress of  the  city,  at  least  in  regard  to  higher  education  during  this  period, 
the  first  place  must  be  assigned  to  the  late  lamented  Reverend  S.  K.  Brobst. 
His  whole  soul  was  in  the  work  of  education  in  the  most  comprehensive 
sense,  and  although  he  devoted  his  principal  efforts,  from  1847  to  1867,  to 
the  founding  of  a  college  here,  yet  he  did  not  on  that  account  forget  the 
public  schools ;  ever  read}^  to  lend  a  helping  hand,  he  visited  them  regularly, 
addressed  the  pupils,  encouraged  them  in  their  efforts  to  acquire  an  educa- 
tion, and,  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word,  went  about  among  them  doing  good ; 
but  above  all  was  he  interested  in  the  German  language,  and  although  prob- 
ably not  directly  concerned  in  its  introduction  into  the  high  school,  in  1867, 
yet  he  afterwards  spared  no  efforts  to  extend  its  introduction  into  other 
schools.  Next  to  him,  and  in  some  respects  more  intimately  connected 
with  our  public  and  private  schools,  stands  C.  W.  Cooper,  Esquire,  who 
well  deserves  to  be  called  a  veteran  school  officer,  having  served  from  1854 
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to  1872,  with  the  exception  of  one  year,  either  as  county  superintentleiit, 
school  director,  or  controller;  besides  being-  one  of  the  founders  of  Muld- 
enberg  College,  and  of  the  Allentown  Female  College,  in  whose  boards 
of  trustees  he  still  holds  a  place.  In  liini  we  have  a  man  of  eminent 
talent,  liberal  culture,  and  extensive  experience  in  school  matters;  devot- 
ing his  time  and  energies  for  many  years,  and  without  the  hope  of  pecu- 
niary reward,  to  the  public  schools.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  schools 
"for  the  people"  have  been  reasonably  well  established  "  b}^  the  poople," 
and  that  they  are  emphatically  "of  the  people,"  broad,  comprehensive, 
liberal,  making  liberal  provision  for  the  more  solid  and  practical  studies, 
and  but  little  for  the  ornamental;  while  above  them,  as  it  should  be,  are 
established  the  colleges  and  special  schools,  inviting  those  who  have  com- 
pleted their  course  in  the  former,  to  come  "up  liigher."  The  s^-stem,  as 
a  whole,  has  grown  up  with  the  people,  and  has  been  developed  and 
modified  in  accordance  with  their  own  mental  growth,  and  their  particular 
circumstances.  It  has  alwaj^s  numbered  among  its  staunchest  friends  and 
supporters,  the  most  liberal  and  intelligent  citizens,  and  hence  has  never 
been  seriously  endangered. 


ALTOONA.— D.  S.  Keith. 

Altoona  is  in  Blair  county,  situated  at  the  base  of  the  Allegheny  mount- 
ains, and  at  tiie  foot  of  the  steep  grade  by  which  the  Pennsylvania  railroad 
reaches  the  tunnel  at  Gallitzin.  The  workshops  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road Company  here  are  the  most  extensive  of  the  kind  in  the  United 
States.  In  1849,  the  officers  of  the  company  selected  the  site  of  the  city 
for  the  location  of  their  principal  worskhops.  The  land  now  covered  with 
buildings  was  at  that  time  owned  by  three  farmers — William  Loudon,  David 
Robison,  and  Andrew  Green.  The  plot  laid  out  on  tlie  central  portion 
was  known  as  Altoona,  the  eastern  portion  as  Greensburg.  and  the  western 
portion  as  Loudensville.  In  18G8,  a  city  charter  was  obtained,  the  boun- 
daries were  extended,  and  the  whole  territory  was  known  as  Altoona.  In 
1870,  the  population  was  ten  thousand  six  hundred  and  forty;  at  the 
present  time  it  is  about  seventeen  thousand.  Twenty-five  years  ao-o  there 
was  one  school-house,  worth  not  over  $300 ;  now  there  are  fifteen  build- 
ings, containing  An-ty  rooms,  and  the  public  school  property  is  valued  at 
$60,000  or  $70,000. 

As  early  as  1815,  the  first  school-house  was  erected  within  tlie  bounda- 
ries of  the  territory  now  occui)ied  by  Altoona.  The  south-east  corner  of 
Fourth  avenue  and  Twenty-fourth  street  is  the  site  where  it  stood.  It  was 
a  log-building,  chinked  and  daubed,  not  plastered,  and  furnished  with  slab 
benches.  This  house,  surrounded  by  primitive  forest,  was  used  both  for 
school  purposes  and  for  church  services.  Children,  as  far  distant  as  two 
or  three  miles,  attended  school  here,  and  often  in  winter,  when  the»round 
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was  covered  with  snow,  there  being  but  few  roads,  a  track  was  made  to 
the  S(;hool-house  by  dragging  a  log  through  the  snow.  This  building 
served  for  school  purposes  until  1838.  During  this  period,  spelling,  read- 
ing, writing,  and  "ciphering"  were  the  branches  taught.  Corporal  pun- 
ishment was  in  full  force.  The  methods  of  instruction  differed  widely 
from  those  of  the  present.  The  pupils'  course  of  study  began  with  the 
alphabet,  and  it  was  customary  to  introduce  the  whole  number  of  letters 
to  the  abecedarian  at  the  first  lesson.  Spelling  was  pursued  for  some  time 
before  the  pupil  was  advanced  sufficiently  to  take  up  the  Bible,  which  was 
the  text-book  used  in  teaching  reading.  In  penmanship,  the  teacher  wrote 
the  copies  for  each  pupil  that  was  ready  for  this  branch,  and  manufac- 
tured the  pens  out  of  goose  quills.  Arithmetic  was  the  last  study  in  the 
course,  and  one  who  could  solve  "single  rule  of  tliree"  was  considered 
quite  an  arithmetician.  This  school  was  at  first  known  as  the  Beales' 
school,  but  later  as  the  Black  Oak  Ridge  school,  lleniy  Adams  and  John 
Gain  were  among  the  first  teachers. 

The  law,  called  "An  act  to  provide  for  the  education  of  the  poor 
gratis,"  was  in  force  until  1834,  when  the  common  school  law  was  passed. 
The  i)assage  of  this  law  aroused  the  j^eople  somewhat  in  regard  to  educa- 
tion. It  had  bitter  opponents,  but  having  been  agitated  and  discussed, 
some  of  its  opponents  became  its  strong  supporters,  and  an  effort  was  made 
to  have  better  school  accommodations  and  better  schools. 

In  1838,  the  trustees  of  tlie  Presbyterian,  Lutheran,  and  Methodist 
churches,  purchased  a  lot  of  ground  from  Eli  Hastings,  on  wliicli  to  erect 
a  union  church.  Shortly  afterwards  the  school  directors  having  determ- 
ined to  erect  a  school-house,  purchased  a  lot  adjoining  for  ten  dollars, 
and  agreed  with  the  church  committee  that  the  church  and  school-house 
should  be  erected  as  one  buihling,  the  school  part  being  on  one  lot  and  the 
church  part  on  the  other.  The  school-room  and  the  churcli  were  separated 
by  a  swinging  partition,  whicli,  when  it  was  necessary  to  enlarge  the  church- 
room,  was  swung  up  to  the  ceiling  and  made  secure  by  means  of  hooks. 
After  the  house  was  completed,  which  was  late  in  1838,  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  school  directors  to  secure  a  teacher.  Barton  Hastings  was 
elected  first  teacher,  and  tlie  following  is  the  agreement  between  him  and 
the  committee :  "Articles  of  agreement  made  this  5th  day  of  January,  1839, 
between  Barton  Hastings,  school-master,  of  the  one  part,  and  we  the  under- 
signed committee  for  school  No.  9,  in  Allegheny  township,  Huntingdon 
county,  Pennsylvania,  of  the  other  part.  Witnesseth,  that  the  said  Barton 
Hastings  does  bargain  and  agree  with  said  committee  to  teach  in  their  pri- 
maiy  school  for  a  term  not  exceeding  three  months,  from  the  1st  of  the 
present  month,  during  which  time,  strict  subordination  according  to  law 
and  former  custom,  shall  be  observed.  Spelling,  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic  will  be  taught  with  fidelity.  In  consideration  whereof,  the  said 
committee  doth  bind  themselves,  their  heirs  and  executors,  to  pay,  or 
cause  to  be  paid,  unto  the  said  Barton  Hastings,  the  sum  of  twenty  dollars 
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per  month  for  each  and  every  month  of  said  services.  Witness  our 
hands,"  etc.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  above,  that  this  district  was  em- 
braced in  Iluntingdon  county  at  the  time  referred  to.  In  1846,  Blair 
county  was  formed  from  parts  of  Bedford  aud  Iluntingdon  counties. 

The  Union  school-house,  the  name  by  which  it  was  known,  stands  on  the 
corner  of  Union  avenue  and  Sixteenth  street,  aud  the  school-room  is  now 
occupied  as  a  dwelling  by  a  colored  family,  and  the  church-room  as  a  place 
of  worship  by  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  It  served  for 
school  purposes  until  1854.  During  this  period,  some  geography  and  gram- 
mar were  taught,  and  a  degree  of  advancement,  somewhat  higher  than  that 
during  the  former  period,  was  attained.  However,  but  little  improvement 
was  made  in  methods  of  instruction.  Iveeitatious  were  conducted  in  spell- 
ing aud  reading,  but  it  can  hardh"  be  said  that  any  were  conducted  in 
arithmetic.  As  long  as  pupils  were  able  to  obtain  the  answers  to  questions, 
no  assistance,  in  the  way  of  explanation  nor  recitation,  was  thought  neces- 
sary. When  a  pupil  coulil  not  "do  a  sum,'"  he  went  to  the  teacher,  who, 
if  conducting  a  recitation,  allowed  the  class  to  proceed,  or  permitted  the 
pupil,  who  could  not  '•  do  his  sum,''  to  hear  the  class,  while  he  solved  the 
question ;  but,  more  generall}',  the  assistance  was  given  between  recitations, 
and  often  some  pupils  went  up  and  stood  near  the  teacher,  or  took  a  seat  near 
him,  before  the  recitation  was  finished,  so  that  being  foremost,  they  might 
have  their  questions  solved  first.  It  sometimes  happened,  when  the  teacher 
had  his  attention  drawn  from  his  pupils,  and  his  mind  concentrated  upon 
some  question,  not  being  very  apt  in  figures,  that  pupils,  waiting  for  their 
turns,  had  an  opportunity  to  take  a  little  recreation. 

James  Hutchinson,  who  was  elected  school  director  shortly  after  the 
passage  of  the  common  school  law,  of  which  he  was  an  ardent  supporter, 
served  twelve  or  fifteen  years,  and  took  an  active  part  in  education. 

In  1854,  the  county  superintendency  was  established.  This  change  did 
not  affect  some  teachers  very  agreeably.  Additional  branches  were  to  be 
taught,  and  a  more  thorough  examination  was  to  be  passed.  The  first  ex- 
amination under  this  law,  to  be  held  in  the  Union  school-hou^ic,  was  adver- 
tised for  several  weeks,  but,  on  examination  day,  only  one  applicant,  John 
Ruthorfoid,  was  present.  To  be  examined  before  the  public,  b}-  the  super- 
intendent, was  an  ordeal  through  which  many  had  no  desire  to  pass;  and 
private  examination  being  allowed,  they  preferred  it  to  the  public  exami- 
nation. 

Altoona  was  incorporated  as  a  borough  in  1854;  and  school  directors 
were  elected,  of  whom  Thomas  K.  Burchinell  was  president.  The  erection 
of  a  one-story  frame-building,  containing  two  rooms,  in  the  Fourth  ward, 
was  commenced  late  in  the  year,  and  was  completed  February,  1855,  at 
which  time  two  schools  were  opened.  The  house  was  fitted  with  improved 
furniture.  The  desks,  with  seats,  were  made  each  to  accommotlate  two 
pupils,  but  owing  to  the  crowded  condition  of  the  schools,  three  or  more 
pupils  were  put  to  one  desk.     This  kind  of  furniture,  which  is  now  nipidly 
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disappearing  from  the  school-rooms,  patent  farniture  taking  the  place  of 
it,  was  considered  a  great  improvement  at  that  time.  The  sexes  were 
taught  separately.  John  Rutherford  was  elected  teacher  of  tlic  boj'^s' 
school,  and  Miss  Cordelia  White  of  tbe  girls'  school.  Some  time  after  the 
schools  were  open,  a  large  number  of  pupils  having  been  enrolh-d,  an  as- 
sistant was  employed,  who  taught  the  primary  pupils,  both  boys  and  girls, 
occupying  part  of  the  room  in  which  Miss  White  taught.  A  term  of  four 
months  was  taught,  with  an  enrolment  of  one  hundred  and  fiftj^-eight  pu- 
pils. The  salary  of  the  male  teacher  was  thirty-five  dollars  per  month. 
The  common  school  branches  were  taught.  During  the  summer  of  1855, 
a  one-story  frame  building,  with  two  rooms,  was  erected  in  the  Third  ward, 
and  was  supplied  with  furniture  similar  to  that  in  the  Fourth  ward.  Much 
the  same  kind  of  furniture  was  used  in  most  of  the  rooms  until  1870.  The 
railroad  divided  the  town  into  two  districts.  East  and  West  Altoona.  Mr. 
Rutherford,  who  was  "put  on  his  muscle,"  taught  the  boys'  school  in  West 
Altoona,  and  served  as  teacher  for  a  number  of  years.  In  1850.  another 
building,  with  one  room,  was  erected  in  the  Fourth  ward,  to  which  were 
assigned  the  more  advanced  pupils,  botli  boys  and  girls.  The  elements  of 
one  or  two  of  the  higher  branches  were  taught.  The  number  of  teachers 
was  six,  and  the  length  of  school  term  was  increased  to  six  months.  As 
there  were  only  five  rooms,  one  of  them  was  occupied  by  two  teachers. 
Some  schools  were  composed  of  both  boj's  and  girls,  others  of  boys  and 
girls  only.  This  "unsystematic"  arrangement,  which,  for  the  most  of  the 
time,  was  not  restricted  to  any  particular  grade,  was  continued  until  1875, 
except  from  1800  to  about  1809,  when  the  sexes  were  taught  together.  In 
1857,  a  building,  similar  to  the  one  last  mentioned,  was  erected  iu  the 
Third  ward.  The  borough  was  enlarged  the  same  year,  and  made  to  in- 
clude part  of  what  was  known  as  Greensburg.  About  1855,  some  of  the 
citizens  residing  in  Greensburg  found  it  inconvenient  to  send  their  children 
so  far  out  in  the  townsliip  to  school,  and  therefore  determined  to  build  a 
school-house  for  themselves,  where  it  would  be  convenient.  The  house 
was  built  on  Howard  avenue,  between  Tenth  and  Eleventh  streets,  and  now 
serves  as  a  dwelling.  Robert  McCormick  gave  the  ground,  and,  with  his 
subscription  and  that  of  other  citizen*,  a  sufficient  amount  was  secured  to 
erect  the  building.  It  was  used  for  private  school  until  it  came  within  the 
limits  of  the  borough,  when  the  school  directors  of  the  borough  got  con- 
trol of  it,  and  used  it  about  one  year  for  public  school;  being  distant  from 
the  other  school-houses,  it  was  afterwards  left  vacant,  except  when  used  for 
select  school.  Professor  John  Miller  taught  a  select  school  here  about 
1862,  shortly  after  which  the  house  was  sold.  In  1857,  there  were  seven 
school-rooms ;  nine  teachers  were  employed,  and  five  hundred  and  fifty 
pupils  were  enrolled.  The  schools  were  divided  into  three  grades,  primary, 
intermediate,  and  grammar.  J.  Ginter  Couusman,  who  was  some  time 
afterwards  elected  superintendent  of  Blair  county,  was  teacher  of  one  of 
the  two  grammar  schools.     Onlj'  eight  teachers  were  employed  the  next 
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year.  Xo  more  buildings  were  erected  until  1864,  and  no  increase  in  the 
number  of  teachers  was  made.  The  school  population  increased,  and  in 
some  rooms  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  pupils,  under  the 
care  of  two  teachers,  were  enrolled. 

About  1861,  a  district  institute  was  organized  by  the  teachers  for  their 
improvement  in  methods  of  instruction  and  school  management,  and  in 
general  culture.  These  institutes  were  kept  up  until  18T5,  when,  the 
school  directors  refusing  to  remunerate  the  teachers  for  the  time  spent  at 
these  meetings,  they  were  discontinued. 

No  other  than  frame-buildings  were  erected  until  18T0.  The  population 
increasing  so  rapidly,  the  erection  of  buildings  required  considerable  at- 
tention. In  1864,  a  house  with  one  room  was  built  in  the  Third  ward,  at 
a  cost  of  $1,500.  A  fourth  grade,  called  the  high  school  was  made,  and 
E.  H.  Brunner  was  elected  teacher.  A  few  of  the  higher  branches  were 
taught  in  addition  to  the  common  school  branches.  The  next  year  Professor 
Jolm  Miller  was  chosen  teacher  of  the  high  school,  for  which  a  room  was 
rented,  all  the  school  rooms  being  occupied  by  the  other  grades.  Professor 
Miller  held  this  position  until  he  was  elected  city  superintendent.  In  1866, 
a  two-story  building  with  two  rooms,  was  erected  in  the  Fourth  ward,  at  a 
cost  of  $3,(100  ;  one  of  these  rooms  was  assigned  to  the  high  school,  and 
was  occupied  by  it  until  a  building  was  erected  in  the  First  ward. 

When  the  boundaries  of  Altoona  were  extended  and  it  was  incorporated 
as  a  city,  wiiat  was  known  as  Loudensville  came  within  the  limits.  Here 
were  two  school-houses,  each  with  one  room.  One  of  them  was  built  about 
1859,  and  served  for  school  purposes  until  1876,  when  it  was  destroj-ed  by 
fire.  The  other  was  erected  in  1806,  when  two  grades  were  established. 
Another  liouse  with  one  room,  in  the  Eighth  ward,  which  was  erected 
about  1867,  came  witliin  tlie  limits  of  the  city  also.  Tlie  enrolment  of 
pupils  was  greatly  increased,  and  it  was  necessary  to  rent  several  rooms 
mitil  more  buildings  could  be  erected.  In  a  short  time  three  houses  were 
built — one  with  one  room  in  the  Fifth  ward,  and  one  with  one,  and  one  with 
two  rooms  in  the  Eighth  ward. 

The  ottice  of  city  superintendent  was  instituted  in  1869,  to  which  Profes- 
sor Jolm  Miller  was  called.  lie  served  until  October,  1874,  when  the  pres- 
ent incumbent  was  elected.  John  S.  Alexander  was  assigned  to  the  high 
school ;  however.  Professor  Miller  continued  to  teach  a  few  branches  for 
one  year.  Ncvin  11.  Fisher  was  next  elected,  and  was  followed  by  A.  F. 
Ilostetter,  D.  S.  Keith,  X.  P.  Grouse,  and  L.  L.  Book,  the  present  teacher. 

In  18()9,  the  schools  below  the  high  school  were  divided  into  five  grades, 
and  a  revised  course  of  study  was  prepared.  The  course  for  the  high 
school  included  the  common  scliool  branches,  with  algebra,  geometry,  nat- 
ural philosophy,  Latin,  Greek,  and  German.  However,  but  few  pupils  ad- 
vanced mucli  l)eyond  the  common  school  studies.  The  course  was  not  fol- 
lowed closi'ly,  I'very  teachor  changing  it  as  lu-  thought  it  best  ailapteU  to 
the  wants  of  his  pupils. 
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When  Altooiia  became  a  borough  and  a  separate  school  district,  little 
idea  did  tlie  school  directors  have  of  the  dimensions  the  place  would  as- 
sume in  a  few  years.  Frame  buildings  seemed  to  answer  every  purpose; 
and  it  was  thought,  too,  that  these  should  be  onlj'  one-story,  for  when  the 
first  two-story  school-house  was  built,  some  avowed  educational  interest 
was  getting  up  too  high.  But  when  a  city  charter  was  obtained,  and  the 
population  continued  to  increase,  the  directors  began  to  think  it  was  neces- 
sary' to  erect  more  permanent  and  larger  buildings.  In  1870,  a  brick-build- 
ing, with  eight  rooms,  was  erected  in  the  First  ward.  Six  rooms  were  sup- 
plied with  patent  furniture ;  and  all  the  buildings  erected  afterwards  were 
fitted  with  such  furniture,  except  a  small  addition  put  to  one  of  the  build- 
ings in  the  Third  ward,  in  1871.  There  was  still  not  sufficient  school-room 
for  all  the  pupils,  and  in  1872,  a  brick-house,  with  four  rooms,  was  built  in 
the  Eighth  ward.  In  187.3,  the  frame-building  in  the  Fourth  ward,  which 
was  erected  in  1856,  was  removed,  and  a  brick-house,  with  four  rooms,  was 
built.  The  same  3'ear,  two  other  brick-houses,  each  with  two  rooms,  were 
built — one  in  the  Sixth  ward  and  one  in  the  Seventh  ward.  In  1875,  an 
addition,  with  two  rooms,  was  built  to  the  Sixtli  Ward  house,  making  the 
total  number  of  rooms  thirty-eight;  and  thirty-eight  teachers  were  elected. 
Owing  to  the  rapid  increase  in  school  population,  it  was  difficult  to  keep 
pace  with  the  demand  for  new  school-buildings;  and  when  the  number  of 
rooms  became  equal  to  the  number  of  teachers  employed,  which  had  not 
been  the  case  since  1854,  a  ver}^  desirable  end  was  accomplished. 

In  1875,  a  new  gradation  of  the  schools  was  made,  a  revised  course  of 
instruction  was  prepared,  the  sexes  were  taught  together  in  all  the  schools, 
and  improvements  were  made  in  the  plans  for  heating  and  ventilation. 
Eight  grades  below  the  high  school  were  made — four  constituting  the 
primary,  two  the  intermediate,  and  two  the  grammar  department.  The 
course  for  these  three  divisions,  includes  the  common  school  branches 
with  drawing,  simple  equations  in  algebra,  and  the  elements  of  physiology. 
Two  courses,  an  elementary  and  a  scientific  were  prepared  for  the  high 
school.  The  elementary  course  includes  English  grammar,  orthography, 
etymology,  reading,  composition,  rhetoric,  Latin,  arithmetic,  algebi'a, 
geometr}',  phj'siology,  natural  philosophj^,  histor}-,  and  constitution  of  the 
United  States,  penmanship,  drawing,  and  botany  or  book-keeping.  The 
scientific  course  includes  English  literature,  composition,  rhetoric,  Latin, 
higher  algebra,  chemistry,  general  histor}',  geology,  trigonometry,  and 
surveying,  astronomy  and  mental  philosophy.  German,  French,  and  Greek, 
are  A'oluntary  studies.  An  equivalent  amount  of  language  may  be  sub- 
stituted for  some  of  the  mathematical  studies.  During  the  present  year, 
six  pupils  completed  the  elementary  course  and  received  diplomas. 

Heaters  have  been  used  in  all  the  brick-buildings;  some  proved  very 
unsatisfactory.  Joseph  Dysart  who  came  into  office  as  school  director 
over  two  years  ago,  gave  this  subject  attention,  and  did  good  service.  A 
heater,  the  plan  of  which  to  a  great  extent  was  invented  by  Mr.  Dysart, 
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took  the  place  of  some  of  the  old  ones,  and  has  proved  quite  satisfactory. 
A  heater  on  which  some  late  improvements  have  been  made,  has  been  placed 
in  the  building  erected  during  the  present  year,  in  the  Fifth  ward. 

In  1872.  a  law  was  passed  in  regard  to  annual  institutes,  "authorizing 
the  city  of  Altoona  to  organize  a  teachers'  institute  independently  of  the 
county  of  Blair." 

The  following  tabular  statement  will  show  the  growth  of  the  system 
since  1854: 
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Professor  John  Miller  who  was  widely  known  throughtout  Blair  county, 
died  at  Altoona,  September  3,  1S75.  lie  was  born  in  the  city  of  Paris 
about  1800,  and  was  taught  to  speak  and  read  French  by  his  mother. 
When  he  was  about  three  years  of  age  his  father  moved  to  Strasburg. 
lie  was  sent  to  school  at  Leipsic,  where  he  remained  until  he  was  gradu- 
ated. Leaving  Leipsic,  he  came  to  this  country  about  1825.  After  being 
some  time  in  Xew  York  and  Philadelphia  he  went  to  the  western  part  of 
this  State,  where  he  commenced  teaching  school.  Being  a  fine  scholar 
his  services  were  soon  sought.  The  most  prominent  places  where  he 
taught  are  Martinsburg,  Williamsburg,  Butler,  Ilollidaysburg,  and  Al- 
toona. He  filled  the  office  of  the  city  suiu'rintendent  until  1874.  when 
he  resigned,  being  so  feeble  that  he  was  unable  to  discharge  the  duties  of 
42  School  Report. 
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his  oflBce.  After  his  resignation  he  gave  instruction  in  Latin,  German, 
and  French  to  pupils  who  went  to  his  house,  until  about  two  months  be- 
fore his  death.  He  spent  nearly  fifty  years  in  teaching,  and  has  left  many 
pupils  to  remember  him  as  an  earnest  and  zealous  teacher.  Elexis  Elder, 
W.  W.  Osborne,  and  J.  B.  Bowles  are  among  the  teachers  who  have  taught 
longest  in  Altoona.  Mr.  Elder  was  appointed  superintendent  of  Blair 
county  in  1864,  and  elected  in  1866,  serving  in  all  five  years. 

Private  schools  received  support  from  an  early  date.  About  1855,  a 
school  was  established  with  twenty-five  pupils,  by  Right  Reverend  J. 
Tuigg,  and  Mary  Levi  was  selected  as  teacher.  The  school  increased 
steadil}',  and  in  1870,  St.  John's  convent  was  erected.  Five  hundred  pu- 
pils, in  charge  of  six  teachers,  were  enrolled  the  first  year.  During  the 
last  year,  six  hundred  and  forty-eight  were  enrolled,  and  nine  teachers 
gave  instruction.  Pupils  pay  tuition,  but  the  school  is  mainly  supported 
by  tuition  paid  for  instruction  in  music,  to  which  great  attention  is  given. 
The  course  of  study  includes  the  common  school  branches,  christian  doc- 
trine, rhetoric,  philosoph3\  botan}',  astronomy,  algebra,  painting,  book- 
keeping, music,  drawing,  plain  sewing,  and  needle  and  fancy  work.  In 
1858,  a  house  was  built  in  the  Second  ward,  and  a  school  was  organised 
under  the  direction  of  Right  Reverend  J.  Tuigg.  Charles  Collins  was  the 
teacher,  with  forty  pupils.  This  school  increased,  until  the  enrolment  of 
pupils  has  reached  one  hundred  and  forty. 

In  1864,  a  house  was  built  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  and 
a  school  V  as  organized,  with  Miss  Helen  Ilibler  as  teacher,  who,  with  one 
assistant,  for  most  of  the  time,  has  been  continued  up  to  the  present  year. 

Saint  Mary's  German  Catholic  school,  in  the  Fourth  ward,  was  estab- 
lished in  1862,  by  Reverend  M.  Bierl.  The  school  opened  witli  from 
thirty  to  forty  pupils,  under  the  care  of  one  teacher.  There  are  at  present 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  pupils  and  two  teachers.  The  common  school 
branches  and  vocal  music  are  taught.  Pupils  are  instructed  in  both  Eng- 
lish and  German. 

Eight  or  ten  j-earsago,  a  parochial  school  was  established  by  the  German 
Lutheran  Chui-ch,  in  order  that  their  children  might  receive  instruction  in 
their  own  language.  Rccentl}',  these  children  have  come  into  the  public 
schools,  but,  during  the  vacation  of  the  public  schools,  they  receive  instruc- 
tion in  reading  and  writing  German.  By  this  method,  they  receive  the  ben- 
efits of  a  S3'stem  of  graded  schools,  and  yet  advance  as  rapidly  in  learning 
their  own  language. 

"An  efl'ort  was  made  in  1862,  by  Doctor  William  R.  Findley,  and  a  few 
others,  of  Altoona,  to  establish  an  academ}^,  for  affording  a  higher  grade 
of  education  than  was  attainable,  at  that  time,  in  th3  public  schools.  On 
application  to  the  Legislature  of  the  State,  a  charter  was  obtained;  and, 
although  the  plan  of  organization  proposed  was  considered  entirel}^  practi- 
cable, yet  petty  sectional  j  ealousy  brought  the  enterprise  to  a  speedy  collapse. 
Doctor  Findley  had  corresponded  with  Colonel  John  A.  Wright,  in  relation 
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to  a  square  of  ground,  adjoining  that  now  occupied  by  the  new  reservoir, 
and  had  secured  the  refusal  of  the  entire  square  for  $1,500,  with  a  subscrip- 
tion of  $300.  It  would  have  been  a  most  beautiful  and  desirable  location 
for  such  an  institution." 

"  In  the  summer  of  1858,  the  Altoona  Mechanics'  Library  and  Reading- 
Room  Association  was  organized.  The  establishing  of  this  institution  was 
mainly  the  work  of  Reverend  A.  B.  Clark,  deceased,  the  pastor  of  the  First 
Presbj'terian  Church.  It  opened  in  an  upper  room  of  the  motive-power 
office  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  (now  torn  down,)  with  some 
three  hundred  volumes  on  its  shelves.  Eliciting  the  interest  and  good  will 
of  several  gentlemen,  connected  with  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company, 
it  received  handsome  donations  of  books,  and  was  finally  granted  a  room, 
fitted  up  expressl}^  for  it,  above  the  present  ticket-office  and  waiting-room. 
Thus  encouraged,  its  membership  increased,  and  many  new  books  were 
purchased."  It  contains  now  about  three  thousand  volumes,  selected  from 
the  diflferent  departments  of  learning. 

Although  Altoona  is  quite  young,  in  comparison  with  other  cities  of  the 
State,  5'et  it  has  been  difficult  for  one,  who  has  been  associated  with  the 
schools  so  short  a  time,  to  gather  the  matter  herein  presented,  ^fy  thanks 
are  gratefully  tendered  to  those  who  have,  in  any  way,  rendered  assistance 
in  the  preparation  of  this  historical  sketch. 


CARBONDALE.— Matthew  G.  Neary. 

From  the  meager  information  received  concerning  the  earliest  elemen- 
tary schools  of  this  city,  previous  to  the  passage  of  the  common  school 
law  in  1834,  but  little  can  be  written.  At  that  date,  the  population  must 
have  been  quite  small,  as  the  place  was  not  settled  until  after  1800,  in 
which  year  coal  was  discovered  near  the  Lackawanna  river,  now  in  the 
Third  ward. 

The  only  building  in  the  settlement  in  1824,  was  a  one-storj-  log-house, 
which  was  used  as  the  residence  of  the  entire  population,  consisting  of  the 
managers  and  employes  of  a  temporary  organization,  shortlj-  to  be  known 
as  tlie  managers  and  emplo3-(5s  of  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  Com- 
pany. About  this  time,  a  wagon,  loaded  with  mining  implements,  arrived 
from  Philadelphia.  The  wagon  was  markt'd  "Carbondale."  From  this 
incident,  it  is  said,  the  place  derived  its  name. 

As  the  settlement  was  chiefly  made  up  of  men  without  families,  some 
years  must  have  elapsed  before  schools  became  a  necessitv.  In  those 
years,  we  must  look  for  the  causes  which  conduced  either  to  impede  or  to 
accelerate  the  establishment  of  schools.  We  find  that  during  the  first 
four  years  of  the  settlement  there  was  no  outlet  or  market  for  coal,  and 
that  little  was  accomplished  to  encourage  immigration.     In  tlie  meantime. 
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faowever,  the  organization  of  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  Company 
having  taken  place,  and  an  outlet  and  a  market  for  coal  having  been  opened 
in  1828,  the  primeval  forest  soon  gave  way  to  a  thriving  village.  A 
school-house,  a  Catholic  and  a  Protestant  church  were  built  in  this  year. 

In  1831,  and  for  some  years  after,  there  were  no  sidewalks,  and  but  two 
streets  in  the  place.  But  in  this  year  we  find  a  new  school-building  erected 
on  the  ground  between  the  present  sites  of  the  Presbyterian  and  the 
Methodist  churches.  Those  two  school-buildings  consisted  of  one  room 
each.  Nothing  further  is  known  of  their  history  down  to  1837,  except  the 
names  of  their  teachers.     They  are  Messrs.  Evarts  and  B.  G.  Root. 

In  1837,  a  third  school,  for  advanced  pupils,  was  located  on  the  lot 
where  the  English  Baptist  church  now  stands.  As  it  had  been  the  first 
school  of  a  graded  character  in  the  place,  and  as  its  teacher,  S.  S.  Bene- 
dict, now  proprietor  and  editor  of  the  Carbondale  Advance,  had  filled 
man}-  offices  of  honor  and  trust,  after  quitting  school  teaching,  it  should 
not  be  impertinent  to  refer  to  his  successful  life,  in  order  to  infer  the 
character  of  his  school.  After  quitting  the  profession  of  teacher,  he 
assumed  that  of  editor  and  journalist,  in  which  business  he  has  been  ever 
since  successfully  engaged.  Successively,  he  filled  the  offices  of  justice  of 
the  peace,  member  of  the  Legislature,  select  council,  notary  public,  and 
school  director.  He  filled  the  latter  oflflce  from  1848  to  1854,  and  again 
from  18G0  to  1874.  The  services  he  rendered  to  the  cause  of  education 
during  those  3'ears  can  hardly  be  over  estimated.  But  we  may  better 
judge  of  his  success  as  a  teacher  from  considering  the  present  positions 
occupied  by  those  who  were  his  pupils.  Some  of  those  are  as  follows : 
Thomas  Dickson,  president  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  Company;  J.  N. 
Wilson,  M.  D. ;  John  S.  Law,  president  Miners'  Bank,  Wilkesbarre ; 
David  G.  Smith,  machinist  and  patentee;  Edward  Jones,  coal  operator; 
0.  H.  Jadwin,  wholesale  druggist,  Xew  York  city  ;  S.  E.  Raynor,  drug- 
gist, Carbondale ;  Edward  and  Alexander  Hodgdon ;  Henry  L.  Alarvin, 
John  S.  Famham,  Charles  and  George  McAlpine,  Richard  Anthony,  &c. 

In  the  same  year,  (1837,)  we  find  Amzi  Wilson,  editor  of  the  first  news- 
paper of  Carbondale,  J.  W.  Burnham,  and  Bonaparte  Baker  acting  as 
school  directors. 

In  1838,  a  fourth  school  was  organized,  having  John  Walsh  for  teacher. 
Mr.  Walsh  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  being  an  excellent  teacher,  and  his 
admirers  of  to-day  can  name  many  out  of  the  list  of  his  pupils  who  have 
distinguished  themselves  in  different  callings.  His  best  claim  to  distinc- 
tion, however,  rested  in  his  ability  as  a  mathematician.  The  good  gov- 
ernment of  his  school,  for  which  he  had  been  often  praised,  was  less  due  to 
moral  suasion  than  to  "the  fear  of  the  rod."  If  we  can  not  say  of  him 
all  that  Goldsmith  said  of  the  "village  master,"  we,  at  least,  can  shortly 
say,  "But  past  is  all  his  fame.  The  very  spot  where  many  a  time  he  tri- 
umphed is  forgot." 

In  1840,  another  school  was  added  to  the  number,  and  the  population 
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had  reached  about  two  thousand.  From  this  date  down  to  1851,  when  the 
popuUition  had  increased  to  five  tiiousand,  and  the  vilhiu:c  had  changed  to  a 
chartered  city,  the  teachers  for  difl'erent  periods  and  of  different  abilities 
were  A.  M.  Jeffords,  John  R.  Fordham,  Phillips  Wilson,  Miss  Adams,  Miss 
E.  Harvey,  Miss  M.  Smith,  Miss  Eliza  Grosvner,  Jeremiah  O'Mara,  ^Miss 
Russel,  Miss  Dart,  Miss  Mary  Vannan,  Miss  Harriet  Jackson,  P.  C.  Gritman, 
H.  C.  Ensign,  Miss  E.  Hubbard,  George  Perkins,  Martin  Canavan,  Miss 
Flynt,  Miss  Meachim,  Miss  Sarah  M.  Shafer,  ^[iss  Mary  Farrer,  Alonzo 
Richardson,  and  John  Kelly.  Mr.  Kelly  has  taught  from  1849  to  the  i)re- 
sent,  excepting  a  term  of  service,  during  the  rebellion,  in  the  United  States 
Navy,  He  has  been  a  progressive  and  conscientious  teacher,  and  there- 
fore, successful. 

During  the  period  often  years,  just  mentioned,  that  prominent  school 
officers  were  Nathan  Jackson,  Patrick  Moffitt,  R.  W.  Graves,  H.  P.  En- 
sign, John  R.  Fordham,  S.  S.  Benedict,  Anthony  Miles,  Daniel  Scurry, 
and  William  Brennan. 

Salary. 

The  male  teachers  were  paid  forty  dollars  per  term  of  three  months, 
and  the  female  teachers  twenty  dollars.  In  addition  to  this,  they  were 
allowed  to  charge  a  fixed  tuition  fee  to  each  pupil. 

From  1850  to  1860,  the  number  of  schools  increased  to  seven,  the  prin- 
cipal teachers  of  which  were  Bernard  McTighe,  P.  J.  AV^hite,  Henry  B. 
Jadwin,  junior,  Paulinus  A.  Lewis,  C.  C.  Jadwin,  John  Joseph  Purtell, 
Alfred  Darte,  junior,  Martin  J.  Byrne,  and  L.  E.  Judd.  Two  of  these 
teachers,  H.  B.  Jadwin,  junior,  and  B.  McTighe,  were  elected  directors 
in  1858,  and  proved  themselves  well  worthy  of  the  office.  The  former 
served  until  1874,  and  the  latter  until  the  time  of  his  death,  in  1869.  An- 
other director  worthy  of  notice,  is  Honorable  Lewis  Pugh,  now  a  prom- 
inent merehant  of  Scrantou,  and  who,  in  1873,  was  a  member  of  the  con- 
stitutional convention  for  the  revision  of  the  State  Constitution.  As  a 
school  officer,  he  worked  with  zeal  for  the  advancement  of  education,  and 
often,  by  his  presence  and  voice,  encouraged  the  teachers  and  pupils  in 
their  work.  During  this  period,  the  teachers  were  paid  better  wages,  one 
hundred  dollars  per  term  for  males,  and  sixty  dollars  for  females,  and  a 
livelier  interest  was  taken  in  furnishing  school  accommodations. 

Grndi-d  Uiiilding. 

In  1860,  a  graded  building  was  erected  in  the  Second  ward,  on  Salem 
street.  The  schools  of  the  building  were  divided  into  four  departments  : 
Primary,  intermediate,  grammar,  and  high.  The  rooms  are  spaeious,  well 
ventilated,  and  suitably  furnished.  Over  the  door,  in  the  high  school,  is  a 
marble-slab,  bearing  the  names  of  the  directors  under  whom  the  building 
was  erected.  The  names  are  S.  S.  Benedict,  Lewis  Pugh,  Anthony  Grady. 
Dennis  Graham,  Bernard  McTighe,  and  Henry  Jadwin,  junior.  It  is 
worthy  of  note,  as  showing  the  spirit  of  the  times,  that  Mr.  Jadwin  was 
elected  on  the  issue  of  his  being  an  advocate  of  graded  schools. 
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The  first  principal  of  the  graded  schools  was  A.  J.  Wells,  who  was  a  prac- 
tical and  an  eflftcient  teacher.  The  grades  and  classifications  made  by  him 
have  been  closely  adhered  to  by  his  successors.  Among  the  principals  of 
the  high  school  who  have  achieved  marked  success  in  teaching  are  W.  H. 
Parsons,  H.  D.  Cable,  Charles  L.  Wheeler,  D.  G.  Allen,  (superintendent 
Wayne  county,)  and  Edwin  Francis. 

In  addition  to  the  common  branches,  algebra,  geometry,  book-keeping, 
philosophy,  rhetoric,  and  Latin  have  been  taught  in  the  "  high  school." 

Ungraded  Schools. 

Down  to  1869,  all  the  other  schools  remained  ungraded.  Each  room  was 
about  thirty  feet  long  and  twenty-four  feet  wide,  with  a  height  of  about 
eight  feet  from  floor  to  ceiling.  Around  the  walls,  supported  on  standards, 
projected  pine  boards,  covered  with  the  hieroglyphics  of  successive  gen- 
eration of  whittlers.  Such  were  the  desks  at  which  the  pupils  sat  facing 
the  wall,  and  at  which  writing  and  ciphering  were  conducted.  The  main 
floor  was  covered  with  rows  of  long  benches,  many  of  which  were  without 
back-rests.  A  blackboard,  eight  feet  long  and  four  feet  Avide,  hung  on  the 
wall,  in  rear  of  the  teacher's  table ;  Avhile  on  the  front  and  side-walls  hung 
one  or  two  large  outline  maps — part  of  the  one  set  with  which  the  city 
schools  were  furnished.  From  eighty  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  pupils, 
in  all  the  stages  of  mental  progress,  from  abecedarians  to  geometricians, 
were  in  attendance.  The  class  for  recitation  stood  in  a  line,  closing  up  the 
passage  which  led  to  the  door,  and  the  seats,  vacated  by  one  class,  were 
made  to  serve  the  class  which  preceded  in  recitation.  In  this  way,  the 
teacher  managed  to  accommodate  a  greater  number  of  pupils  than  there 
were  seats. 

Improvements. 

A  terrestrial  globe  and  a  set  of  outline  maps  and  alphabetical  cards  were 
provided  for  each  school  before  the  close  of  this  period.  The  rod  had  been 
less  used  to  emphasize  the  teachers'  lectures  in  moral  suasion.  Text-books 
were  becoming  uniform  throughout  the  district.  The  teachers'  institute 
had  become  instructive  and  entertaining,  and  a  decided  improvement  in 
school  classification  was  apparent. 

Buildings. 

In  1869,  a  one-story  frame-building  was  erected  on  Main  street,  in  the 
Fourth  ward.  It  contained  two  rooms  and  two  vestibules.  This  was  en- 
larged, in  1876,  by  an  additional  story  in  height,  and  now  contains  four 
rooms,  three  of  which  are  well  furnished.  The  fourth  has  not  been  used 
yet. 

In  1870,  a  school-room,  with  a  large  vestibule,  was  completed  in  the 
Fourth  ward,  on  Brooklyn  street.  The  vestibule,  though  illy  adapted  to 
the  purpose,  has  been  used  ever  since  as  a  school-room. 

In  1871,  a  primary  school  was  erected  on  Cemetery  street,  in  the  First 
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ward,  which,  in  1875,  was  changed,  by  enlargement,  to  a  neat  building  of 
two  stories  in  height,  containing  four  rooms. 

In  1872,  a  frame  building,  two  stories  liigli?  containing  four  spacious 
rooms,  was  erected  on  Laurel  Hill,  in  the  Second  ward.  It  was  excellently 
furnished  in  the  same  j'ear. 

In  1874,  two  new  school-houses,  each  two  stories  in  height,  were  com- 
pleted. Each  building  has  two  large  rooms,  which  are  suitably-  furnished, 
and  well  ventilated.  One  of  the  buildings  is  situated  on  Salem  street,  in  the 
Second  ward,  and  the  other,  on  Powderly  road,  in  the  Fourth  ward. 

Private  ^hools. 

In  the  same  year,  (1874,)  a  private  school  was  organized  by  a  few  gen- 
tlemen, who  were  desirous  of  giving  their  sons  an  academic  course.  Twelve 
students  attend  this  school. 

In  September,  1876,  Sisters  of  the  Order  of  the  Immaculate  Heart 
founded  a  convent  in  the  First  ward,  between  Hendrick  avenue  and  Salem 
street.  It  is  a  large  and  handsome  frame-building,  of  three  stories  in  height. 
Its  location  is  one  of  the  finest  that  can  be  desired  for  a  school-building. 
There  are  three  school-rooms  in  the  building,  and  four  Sisters  are  engaged 
in  teaching.  Besides  the  common  branches,  drawing  and  music  are  taught. 
The  average  daily  attendance  of  these  schools  is  about  one  hundred  pupils. 

Two  private  schools  of  primary  grade  are  being  taught  in  the  First  ward. 
The  teacher  of  one  of  these  schools,  Miss  Conron,  has  taught  seveml  years 
with  acknowledged  success.  The  combined  daily  average  of  the  two  schools 
does  not  exceed  forty  pupils. 

Graded  Course. 

In  September,  1876,  a  graded  course  of  study  for  the  public  schools  was 
submitted  to  the  school  board.  It  was  iramediateh'  adopted.  Its  results, 
since  introduced,  have  been  most  satisfactory.  General  history,  astronomy, 
and  drawing  were  added  to  the  curriculum  of  the  high  school. 

The  following  classification  shows  the  number  of  teachei^s  in  each  depart- 
ment, and  the  number  in  attendance  during  the  year: 

High  School. — The  number  of  teachers,  at  the  close  of  the  year,  was  one 
male  and  one  female ;  the  average  monthly  enrolment  of  pupils  was  48, 
and  average  dail}'  attendance,  39. 

Grammar  Department. — Number  of  teachers,  3 ;  average  monthly  en- 
rolment, 163  ;  average  daily  attendance,  138. 

Intermediate  Department. — Number  of  teachers,  5 ;  average  monthly  en- 
rolment, 321 ;  average  daih-  attendance,  277. 

Primary  Department. — Number  of  teachers,  10;  average  monthly  en- 
rolment, 773;  average  daily  attendance,  637. 

Total  average  monthly  enrolment  of  pupils.  1 ,305  ;  total  average  daily 
attendance,  1,091.  If  to  this  we  add  the  attendance  at  private  schools,  we 
shall  have  an  average  monthly  enrolment  of  1,482,  and  an  average  daily 
attendance  of  1,243. 
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Public  Libraries. 

There  are  two  public  libraries  in  toAvn.  One  is  under  the  management 
of  the  "  Young  Men's  Literary  and  Library  Association,"  and  the  other 
under  the  "  Catholic  Young  Men's  Literary  Society."  Clubs  for  mutual 
improvement  have  been  formed,  from  time  to  time,  out  of  the  members  of 
each  society,  and  have  furnished  good  talents  to  the  many  home  entertain- 
ments given  to  the  public  during  tlie  past  three  years. 

Institutes. 

Our  district  institute  was  well  attended  during  its  eighteen  meetings. 
Many  of  our  teachers  deserve  great  praise  for  their  efforts  to  make  these 
meetings  interesting  and  profitable. 

Visitation. 

During  the  3' ear,  the  number  of  visits  made  to  the  schools  by  directors 
was  124  ;  by  patrons,  106  ;  and  by  the  superintendent,  336. 


CHESTER  CITY.— A.  Robinette. 

Chester,  the  oldest  settlement  in  Pennsylvania,  was  settled  by  a  com- 
pany of  Swedes,  some  forty  years  previous  to  the  founding  of  Philadelphia, 
in  1682.  Colonel  Markham,  with  a  party  of  English,  landed  at  Chester 
in  the  year  1681.  Here  Penn  called  the  first  colonial  Assembl3\  Originally 
called  Upland,  the  name  of  the  place  was  changed  to  Chester  b}'^  Thomas 
Pearson,  the  friend  of  Penn.  From  the  fact  that  there  is  very  little  re- 
garding education  to  be  gleaned  from  our  various  histories,  annals,  records, 
&c.,  it  may  be  safely  presumed  that,  in  the  early  days  of  the  province,  the 
education  of  the  young  was  not  considered  of  primary  importance.  During 
the  period  following  the  arrival  of  Penn,  we  find  that  "the  people  desired 
to  provide  means  for  educating  the  young,"  and  between  the  years  1708 
and  1710,  a  school-house  was  probabl}^  erected  in  Chester,  and  a  school 
established  under  the  auspices  of  Saint  Paul's  Church.  We  have  been 
unable,  however,  to  find  a  subsequent  authentic  record  of  this  school,  and 
its  very  establishment  admits  of  a  doubt. 

The  Friends,  in  and  around  Chester,  were  the  first  who  made  any  sub- 
stantial movements  toward  public  or  private  education.  Their  schools, 
though  established  for  the  benefit  of  their  own  children,  were  not  exclu- 
sive, and  were  patronized  by  all  denominations.  These  schools  were  the 
objects  of  much  care,  and  at  the  time  of  the  establishment  of  our  common 
schools  had  made  marked  progress,  were  generally  in  excellent  condition ; 
but  the  introduction  of  the  new  system  met  with  some  opposition,  on  the 
ground  that  no  benefit  would  be  derived  from  the  change.  We  have  no 
knowledge  of  a  school-house  having  been  erected  in  Chester,  except  the 
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one  mentioned  above,  till  the  year  IT  TO,  when  Joseph  Hoskins  devised 
the  sum  of  thirty  pounds  towards  schooling  and  educating  such  poor 
children  of  the  borough  or  township  as  the  meeting  should  think  worthy 
of  assistance.  To  his  friends,  Henry  Hale  Graham  and  William  Swaffer, 
he  devised  a  lot,  one  hundred  feet  square,  at  the  intersection  of  Welsh  or 
Back  street  aud  the  King's  road,  in  trust,  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  borough  or  township,  "  for  the  building  and  erecting  of  a  school- 
house  or  school-houses,  or  other  edifices  for  the  teaching,  instructing,  and 
educating  of  youth  therein."  The  building,  a  two-story  brick  edifice,  con- 
taining one  room  on  each  floor  for  school  purposes,  was  erected  the  same 
year,  ITTO.  It  was  said  to  have  been  built  of  English  brick,  and  was 
modeled  after  an  improved  pattern.  The  desks,  long  enough  to  accom- 
modate a  half  dozen  or  more  pupils,  extended  to  the  wall  on  one  side,  but 
left  room  enough  for  an  aisle,  and  one  row  of  "wall  desks"  on  the  other. 
The  rooms  were  warmed  by  means  of  stoves,  a  commodious  cellar  afibrd- 
ing  ample  room  for  a  supply  of  fuel. 

But  little  authentic  information  can  be  gleaned  of  the  progress  of  this 
school,  from  the  time  of  the  erection  of  the  school-building,  till  after  the 
passage  of  the  common  school  law,  in  1834.  Pre^•ious  to  this  time  the 
school  was  supported  by  subscription,  each  patron  of  the  school,  except 
parents  of  "the  poor  children  of  the  borough  or  township,"  paying  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  pupils  subscribed.  The  following  is  one  of 
the  •'  rules  and  regulations,"  agreed  upon  by  the  trustees  of  Chester  school, 
at  a  meeting,  held  January  9,  1T96:  "Article  eight.  It  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  trustees  to  see  that  no  book  containing  the  tenets  or  doctrines  of 
any  sect  in  religion  be  taught  in  the  school,  or  any  that  conve\'  improper 
political  principles  to  the  children  of  Republicans ;  since  no  others  ought 
to  be  admitted  but  such  as  teach  the  pure  principles  of  religion,  as  con- 
tained in  the  Holy  Writings  of  the  prophets  and  evangelists,  of  morality 
and  love  of  virtue ;  such  as  teach  us  love  of  liberty  and  our  country,  obe- 
dience to  her  laws,  detestation  of  tyranny,  and  oppression,  and  hatred  of 
anarchy  and  licentiousness."  A  committee  of  patrons  of  the  school  or 
trustees  exercised  nominal  supervision.  They  decided  upon  the  amount 
of  the  teacher's  compensation,  the  methods  of  instruction  and  discipline, 
and  the  branches  to  be  taught. 

This  building  was  suflScient  to  accommodate  the  pupils  attending,  for  a 
period  of  seventy  years,  when  a  contiguous  building  was  erectetl,  of  the 
same  size.  From  the  year  1806  to  1811,  Mr.  Samuel  Lytle  was  the  teacher 
of  a  school  in  the  old  school-house.  He  was  regarded  as  a  superior 
teacher,  especially  in  mathematics,  though  his  education  must  have  been 
of  an  unsatisfactory  character,  as  he  declared  that  he  had  had  only  six 
months'  schooling.  His  school  averaged  about  sixty  pupils,  and  when  he 
had  more  work  than  he  could  accomplish  himself,  he  required  the  more 
advanced  pupils  to  teach  the  primaries.  Admiral  Farragut,  then  a  poor 
boy,  living  with  Commodore  Porter,  was  taught  at  this  school  the  elements 
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of  navigation.  Henry  Ogden,  afterward  a  midshipman  under  Porter,  was 
also  a  pupil  of  this  school.  Mr.  Lytle  governed  with  the  rod  exclusively. 
The  daily  sessions  were  from  eight,  a.  m.,  to  twelve,  m.,  and  from  two  to 
five,  P.  M.,  without  recess,  morning  or  aftei-noon. 

After  the  administration  of  Mr.  Lytle,  the  school  authorities  adopted 
the  Laucasterian  S3'^stem  of  instruction  and  government,  the  principal  fea- 
tures of  which  were  the  selection  of  a  monitor  for  each  class,  whose  duty 
it  was  to  act  as  subordinate  officer  in  charge  of  the  class  as  a  military 
company,  and  the  numbering  of  the  pupils,  who  were  afterward  designated 
by  their  numbers,  instead  of  by  names. 

From  1824  to  1830,  William  Xeal  taught  in  the  old  building,  adopting 
his  own  methods  of  discipline  and  instruction.  His  sj^stem  of  government 
was  very  rigid.  We  are  told  that  he  flogged  large  and  small  children, 
male  and  female,  alike.  He  was  a  pleasant,  agreeable  man,  not  stem  nor 
austere,  and  excelled  as  a  teacher  of  English  grammar.  The  attendance 
at  this  school  numbered  from  fifty  to  seventj'-five  pupils,  and,  like  Mr.  Ly- 
tle, the  teacher  called  upon  the  advanced  pupils  to  help  him  in  case  of  neces- 
sity. The  school  was  classified  in  all  the  branches,  except  arithmetic.  In 
this  branch  each  member  of  the  school  formed  a  separate  class,  and  recited 
by  himself. 

In  the  year  1823,  or  1824,  Mrs.  Doctor  Ii-win  taught  a  school  on  Third 
street,  west  of  the  bridge,  which  was  afterward  presided  over  successively 
by  William  Doane  and  Lydia  Burchal. 

In  1823,  Miss  Eliza  Finch  established  a  school  in  the  old  Logan  House, 
at  Second  and  Edgemont  streets.  After  teaching  here  six  years  alone, 
the  increase  in  the  number  of  her  pupils  made  it  necessary  for  her  to  em- 
ploy an  assistant  teacher.  Mr.  Charles  D.  Manle}',  at  present  an  attorney, 
residing  in  Media,  was  selected  to  take  charge  of  the  "big  boys  and  girls," 
while  Miss  Finch  taught  the  smaller  ones.  The  number  of  pupils  in  each 
room  was  from  thirty  to  forty-five.  The  mode  of  punishment  in  Miss 
Finch's  school  was  characteristic.  Evil-doers  and  delinquents  were  made  to 
stand  in  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  school-room  and  wear  the  "dunce  cap," 
a  tall,  pointed  cap,  made  of  paste-board  and  ornamented  with  ribbons. 
Pike's  Arithmetic  was  the  principal  book  used,  though  Comlj-'s  Spelling 
Book,  and  Jack  Halyard,  a  reading  book,  were  also  used  in  the  school. 
Miss  Finch's  school  was  patronized  by  Commodore  Porter,  the  commander 
of  the  United  States  frigate  Essex,  captured  by  the  British,  in  the  harbor 
of  Valparaiso,  in  the  year  1814.  Here,  David  D.  Porter,  an  admiral  in  the 
United  States  ^«'avy,  and  his  brothers,  Theodoric  and  Hamilton,  received 
their  elementary  education.  The  Commodore  lived  in  the  building  now 
used  as  a  fire-works  manufactory',  foot  of  Welsh  street.  Miss  Finch  has 
the  honor  of  having  established  the  first  gx-aded  school  in  Chester  of 
which  we  have  an}'  knowledge. 

Citizens  of  Chester  were  prominent  among  those  who  agitated  the  ques- 
tion of  a  system  of  common  schools  for  the  Commonwealth,  in  the  Legis- 
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lature,  of  1826  and  1827,  and  even  prior  to  that  time.  As  early  as  1794, 
an  able  article  was  written  by  Doctor  W.  Martin,  of  Chester,  urging  the 
establishment  of  i)ul>lic  seminaries  of  learning. 

Mr.  Samuel  Lytic,  for  fifteen  years  a  teacher  in  Chester,  and  Henry  Effin- 
ger,  were  strenuous  and  influential  opponents  of  the  public  school  system. 
They  had  paid  for  the  education  of  their  own  children,  and  they  denied 
the  right  of  the  State  to  tax  them  to  educate  the  children  of  others. 

Prior  to  1840,  only  one  public  school  had  been  established  in  Chester, 
and  this  was  on  the  lower  floor  of  the  old  building  at  Fillh  and  Welsh 
streets.  At  that  time,  the  teacher  was  Caleb  Peirce,  father  of  the  founder 
of  Peirce's  Business  College,  Philadelphia.  Mr.  Peirce  was  postmaster 
at  the  same  time,  his  wife  part  performing  the  duties  of  the  latter  oflice 
while  he  was  absent.  During  the  winter  of  1841,  Alexander  McKeever 
taught  as  assistant  to  Mr.  Peirce,  in  the  same  room.  In  1842,  two  school 
rooms — the  first  and  second  floors  of  the  old  school-house — were  occupied 
for  public  school  purposes  for  tiie  first  time.  The  schools  were  not  graded, 
and  great  jealousy  and  rivalry  existed  between  teaciiers  and  pupils. 

The  directors,  in  order  to  satisfy  themselves  as  to  the  relative  merit  of 
the  teachers,  one  day  visited  the  schools,  and  requested  to  see  the  teachers 
without  the  school-rooms.  Upon  the  exit  of  the  teachers  from  the  rooms, 
great  commotion  was  heard  in  the  room  on  the  second  floor,  while  on  the 
first  floor,  all  was  quiet.  The  officials  then  took  their  departure,  well 
satisfied  that  their  test  had  indicated  to  them  the  most  eilicient  teacher. 
This  method  of  determining  the  best  teacher  might  still  be  resorted  to  with 
a  measure  of  success. 

At  this  time,  directors  advertised  for  applicants  to  teach  for  them,  and 
examined  them  in  the  order  in  which  they  presented  themselves.  Teachers 
were  expected  to  be  able  to  solve  all  the  "sums  "  contained  in  the  arith- 
metic, and  to  spell  creditably.  As  examiners,  they  were  not  very  exacting, 
being  frequently  governed  in  their  appointments  more  by  the  external 
appearances  or  afliibility  of  the  applicant,  than  by  evidences  of  scholarship. 

In  184u,  the  counterpart  of  tiie  old  building  on  Welsh  street  was 
erected,  and  James  Riddle,  a  son  of  the  Emerald  Isle,  was  elected  teacher 
of  the  new  school.  Mr.  Riddle  ignored  classification,  having  as  many 
classes  as  he  had  pupils,  lie  frequently  became  so  absorbed  in  the  reci- 
tation, that  he  was  oblivious  to  the  confusion  around  him.  When,  how- 
ever, the  noise  became  intolerable,  and  the  instructor  "■  waked  up,"  he  was 
apt  to  punish  severely  the  tirst  one  upon  whom  his  eye  rested.  In  18(>1, 
Mr.  Riddle  was  unable  to  obtain  a  certificate  from  the  county  superin- 
tendent; he  was,  therefore,  compelled  to  go  elsev/here  to  ply  his  vocation. 
In  1845,  four  teachers  were  employed  to  teach  four  ungraded  schools  in 
these  buildings.  It  seems  strange  to  us,  at  first  sight,  that  they  did  not 
adopt  a  system  of  grailation,  and  thus  secure  more  efficient  instruction ;  but 
we  must  remember  that  some  obstacles  were  in  the  way  of  which  we  are 
scarcely  cognizant,  the   most  iniportnnt  of  wliich,  i)robably,  was  want  of 
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uniform  and  graded  text-books.  All  these  teachers,  following  the  example 
of  Mr.  Riddle,  ignored  classification,  except  in  spelling.  In  this  bi'anch, 
they  divided  the  school  into  about  two  classes;  the  pupils  stood  up  in  a 
line,  and  spelled  the  words  at  the  dictation  of  the  teacher.  The  schools 
were  in  session  five  and  a  half  daj's  each  week,  Saturday  morning  being 
devoted  to  spelling  and  miscellaneous  exercises.  During  the  next  seven 
years,  the  following  named  teachers  taught  in  these  buildings  for  a  period 
of  one  or  more  years:  James  Riddle,  Joseph  Taylor,  Charles  Morton, 
Charles  D.  Mauley,  Mr.  Reed,  and  Eliza  McKeever. 

In  the  year  1853,  the  directors  purchased  a  lot  on  Franklin  street,  north 
of  Third,  of  Martha  Smith,  for  the  sum  of  $900.  A  school-house,  contain- 
ing four  rooms,  making  accommodations  for  two  hundred  pupils,  was  built 
without  delay.  The  back-building  which  was  to  be  "of  the  same  height 
as  the  main  building,  and  to  correspond  with  it  in  every  respect,"  which 
contains  two  rooms  large  enough  to  seat  fifty  pupils  each,  was  not  erected 
till  1862. 

In  1856,  the  board  of  directors  "stipulated  with  the  teachers  to  close 
their  schools  on  Saturdays,  upon  the  condition  of  their  meeting  in  associa- 
tion weekly,  on  that  morning,  for  mutual  instruction  and  improvement." 
This  was  considered  a  very  "  liberal-minded  "  act  on  the  part  of  the  direct- 
ors, the  result  of  which  was  the  promotion  of  the  best  interests  of  the 
schools.  Under  the  supervision  of  the  same  board  of  directors,  some  of 
the  schools  wei*e  graded,  and  thus  modernized  and  improved.  Mental 
arithmetic  had  been-  introduced  into  the  schools  as  a  regular  class  exercise, 
and  was  tliought  to  be  working  great  improvement,  for,  according  to  the 
authorities  of  that  day,  "pupils,  well  drilled  in  this  branch,  are  better  pre- 
pared to  pursue  anything  else  with  success."  Though  this  latter  idea 
obtained  almost  universal  credence  at  that  time,  and  afterward,  we,  of  the 
present  day,  have  reason  to  doubt  its  accuracy,  some  of  us  even  believing 
that  the  study  of  mental  arithmetic  very  often  has  the  opposite  tendency. 

On  the  10th  of  June  1857,  the  teachers'  institute  for  Delaware  county, 
met  at  Chester,  and  continued  in  session  four  days,  the  day  sessions  being 
devoted  to  practical  instruction,  and  the  evenings  to  lectures  and  discus- 
sions. The  teachers  of  Chester  continued  to  meet  weekly  for  mutual  im- 
pi-ovement.  A  normal  class  of  twelve  pupils  was  foi-med  in  Chester,  in 
1858,  by  the  county  superintendent,  and  continued  twelve  weeks.  This 
was  the  first  attempt  at  normal  training  within  the  county.  The  public 
school-building,  on  Eleventh  street,  was  erected  the  same  year.  The  lot 
was  piircliased  of  John  Larkin,  junior,  for  the  sum  of  $565.  The  house 
was  a  one-story  brick  with  two  rooms,  capable  of  seating  one  hundred 
pupils. 

In  1859,  the  number  of  teachers  had  increased  to  eleven  ;  four  male 
teachers,  at  an  average  salary  of  $33  75  per  month,  and  seven  females 
teachers,  at  an  average  salary  of  $27  86  per  month. 

In  1860,  the  same  number  of  teachers  were  employed,  and  the  salaries 
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averaged  $36  25  and  $27  14,  respectively.  From  this  time  there  has  been 
a  gradual  increase  of  female  teachers,  and  a  gradual  decrease  of  male 
teachers.  Experience  has  taught  school  authorities  that,  as  a  class,  female 
teachers  meet  with  greater  success  than  males  in  the  lower  grades  of 
schools.  The  records  show,  too,  that  to  employ  females  was  a  stroke  of 
economy. 

In  the  year  1862,  fourteen  teachers  were  required  to  take  charge  of  the 
schools.  Mr.  James  Riddle,  before  mentioned,  though  unable  to  obtain  a 
certificate  from  the  countj^  superintendent,  was  appointed  assistant  to 
Miss  Sallie  Riddle,  by  the  board  of  directors,  thus  causing  a  conflict  of  au- 
thority. Soon  after  the  appointment,  the  board  was  notified  by  the  State 
superintendent,  that  unless  the  teacher,  unlawful!}'  employed,  be  discliarged, 
the  State  appropriation  would  be  withheld,  and  Mr.  Riddle  was  relieved. 

I  have  been  unsuccessful  in  my  efforts  to  obtain  a  record  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  board  of  directors  for  the  years  1863  and  1864.  I  have  reason 
to  doubt  the  existence  of  any  record  for  those  years. 

In  1865,  an  efibrt  was  made  by  the  more  energetic  and  progressive  mem- 
bers of  the  board  to  effect  a  better  organization  of  the  schools.  The  grades 
were  defined,  and  consisted  of  grammar,  secondary,  and  primary,  with  one 
intermediate  grade  between  grammar  and  secondary,  and  another  between 
secondary  and  primary.  Boys  and  girls,  till  then  educated  in  different 
schools,  were  brought  together  into  the  same  rooms  and  classes,  and  were 
apparently  benefited  by  the  change. 

The  progress  of  the  schools  from  this  time  was  mo  re  steady  and  marked. 
Doctor  E.  Harvey  was  at  this  time  president  of  the  board,  and  Charles  W. 
Deans,  secretary'.  The  secretary's  salary  was  twentj'-five  dollars  a  year, 
but  was  increased  the  next  yeai'  to  fifty  dollars. 

In  1 866,  an  additional  primary  school  was  opened  in  the  old  Baptist  church. 
South  ward,  and  a  second  colored  school  in  the  basement  of  the  Colored 
Methodist  church.  Previous  to  this  3-ear,  the  single  colored  school  had 
been  indifferently  patronized,  the  colored  people  seeming  not  to  appreciate 
their  advantages.  A  member  of  the  board,  comprehending  the  case,  made 
the  rule — for  this  school  onl}' — that  pupils  should  be  suspended  from  school 
for  disobedience,  or  a  continuance  in  wrong  doing,  or  delinquenc}',  and, 
when  suspended,  should  be  compelled  to  remain  away  from  school  a  month, 
and  then  get  an  order  from  said  director  to  return.  But  a  short  time  after- 
ward, the  school  was  full,  and  the  directors  were  compelled  to  open  the 
second  school,  alluded  to  above,  to  accommodate  the  increasing  number  of 
pupils  who  sought  admission. 

A  contract  was  made  for  the  erection  of  the  building  on  the  corner  of 
Welsh  and  Fifth  streets,  now  used  for  high  and  grammar  schools,  the  con- 
sideration named  in  the  contract  being  $8,210.  The  house  was  not  com- 
pleted till  in  the  summer  of  1868. 

In  the  year  1868,  Mr.  A.  A.  Meader  was  elected  district  superintendent 
of  schools,  and  principal  of  the  Central  grammar  school.     As  principal, 
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he  received  $100  a  month,  as  superintendent,  $300  per  annum.  Previous 
to  this,  Mr.  Header  was  principal  and  proprietor  of  a  private  school  for 
young  ladies. 

In  18G9,  Chester  city  was  made  a  separate  school  district,  in  accordance 
with  the  revised  statute  of  1867,  thus  freeing  it  from  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  county  superintendent,  and  Mr.  Meader  was  elected  city  superintendent 
of  schools.  At  this  time  there  were  twenty-four  teachers  taking  charge 
of  over  one  thousand  children,  further  accommodations  being  greatly 
needed.  Mr.  Meader  arranged  the  grades  of  the  different  schools,  with  a 
view  toward  securing  a  more  uniform  instruction,  and  a  more  thorough 
course  of  study.  The  curriculum  was  modeled  after  that  of  Philadelphia, 
revised  in  1868.  Pupils  were  examined  semi-annually,  and  promoted  to 
the  next  higher  grade.  In  1870,  a  lot  was  purchased  for  a  colored  school, 
on  Patterson  sti-eet.  South  ward,  for  $1,380.  The  frame-house,  hitherto 
used  for  a  colored  school,  in  Middle  ward,  was  sold  for  fifty  dollars.  The 
school-building,  on  Morton  avenue,  was  completed,  and  two  primary 
schools  opened  there. 

In  1871,  the  salary  of  the  superintendent  was  increased  to  $500  per  an- 
num. A  suit  between  the  school  board  and  the  city  authorities,  as  to  the 
liability  of  the  former  to  pay  city  liens  for  paving  in  front  of  the  school 
propert}^  was  decided  in  favor  of  the  board.  A  two-story  brick  building, 
containing  four  rooms,  capable  of  accommodating  fifty  pupils  each,  was 
erected  on  the  lot,  purchased  in  the  South  ward,  for  a  colored  school.  At 
first,  the  school  was  not  well  patronized,  the  colored  population  apparently 
caring  less  for  their  privileges  than  before. 

In  1872,  a  high  school  department  was  established,  with  Mr.  Meader  as 
principal,  and  Miss  E.  J.  Hahn,  as  assistant. 

In  1873,  the  salary  of  the  secretary  of  the  board  was  raised  to  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  dollars  per  annum.  Water  was  introduced  into  the  school- 
l)uildings,  and  an  evening  school,  the  first  one  ever  opened,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  board  of  public  school  directors,  was  established  in  the 
Mechanics'  library  room. 

In  1874,  the  building  on  Eleventh  street,  containing  two  rooms,  was 
remodeled,  and  divided  into  four  rooms.  For  the  better  organization  of 
the  board,  a  system  of  standing  committees  was  introduced,  and  for  the 
first  time,  a  woman,  Mrs.  S.  M.  Springer,  presented  her  credentials,  and 
took  her  seat  as  a  member  of  the  board.  The  Eleventh  Street  school-house 
received  an  additional  story,  containing  two  rooms,  and  was  made  capable 
of  seating  three  liundred  pupils.  The  principal  of  the  high  school,  Mr. 
Meader,  was  not  reelected,  A.  Robinette  being  selected  to  fill  that  position. 
On  June  24,  the  school  board  met  in  special  session,  in  the  city  council 
chamber  for  the  first  time.  A  new  course  of  study  and  a  new  daily  pro- 
gramme of  exercises  for  each  school,  arranged  bj'^the  principal  of  the  high 
school,  was  adopted  and  put  into  operation,  under  the  immediate  super- 
vision of  a  committee  of  the  board.     An  evening  school  was  established 
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in  Wilcox  liall,  and  placed  in  charge  of  a  committee.  The  time  for  which 
the  city  superintendent  had  been  elected  expired  June  1,  1875,  but  a  suc- 
cessor was  not  elected  till  September  IT,  when  A.  Robinette  was  elected  to 
serve  three  years  in  that  capacity.  A  motion  to  discontinue  the  reading 
of  the  Bible  in  the  schools  was  defeated.  Two  evening  schools  were  oper- 
ated in  the  >[iddle  ward. 

On  the  4th  of  February-,  1876,  Miss  Mary  E.  Bradley  was  elected  special 
teacher  of  drawing  for  the  schools.  Miss  Bradley  gave  one  lesson  a  week 
in  each  room,  and  outlined  another,  which  was  given  by  the  regular  teacher. 
The  subject  of  drawing  had  formed  a  part  of  the  curriculum  since  the 
adoption  of  the  new  course  of  study  in  1874,  and  Walter  Smith's  system 
had  been  introduced,  but,  owing  to  the  fact  that  teachers  had  received  but 
little  training  in  this  branch,  the  progress  of  the  schools  in  it  was  neces- 
sarily slow. 

In  Mareli,  187",  Miss  Bradley  resigned  her  position,  and  Miss  A.  Com- 
ogg,  of  Piiiladc'lphia,  was  selected  to  teach  drawing  for  the  last  two  months 
of  the  terra.  Eight  evening  schools,  seven  for  white  and  one  for  colored 
pupils,  were  succe-^sfully  operated,  under  the  direction  of  the  board,  during 
nearly  five  months  of  the  winter  of  1876  and  1877.  The  attendance  in  all 
these  schools  was  very  creditable.  We  are  persuaded  that  evening  schools 
will  accomplish  much  good  in  educating  the  laboring  classes  of  the  city. 
A  resolution  was  adopted  by  the  board,  looking  to  the  correction  of  the 
tax  duplicate,  with  a  view  of  increasing  the  State  appropriation  for  the 
benefit  of  the  schools.  This  duty  was  accomplished  by  a  committee  of 
the  board,  and  the  result  is  the  increase  of  the  appropriation  one  half  or 
more.  Policies  of  perpetual  insurance  have  been  secured  on  the  school- 
buildings.  Thirty  thousand  dollars  of  the  indebtedness  of  the  board  have 
been  funded  at  a  lower  rate  of  interest.  A  lot  has  been  purchased  on  Howell 
street,  South  ward,  for  $2,000,  upon  which  it  is  proposed  to  erect  another 
school-building  as  early  as  possible. 

The  diversity  of  opinion,  of  different  boards  of  directors,  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  the  utility  of  county  institutes,  is  shown  in  the  following  summary 
of  their  proceedings.  The  teachers  of  Chester  were  not  in  attendance  at 
the  county  institute,  held  at  Media,  in  November,  1870.  The  city  superin- 
tendent opposed  such  attendance  on  the  ground  that  the  teacher's  first  duty 
was  to  the  children,  next,  to  the  profession  and  her  eraploj'crs,  and  that '"it 
<lidn't  seem  proper  to  close  the  schools,  and  deprive  a  thousand  or  more 
children  of  a  week's  instruction,  that  the  teachers  might  enjoy  four  days' 
pleasure  or  profit." 

In  1872,  the  board  resolved  that  it  was  "not  deemed  advisable  to  close 
the  public  schools  in  Chester  during  the  teachers'  institute  at  Media.'' 
In  October,  1873,  the  following  resolutions  were  adopted  by  the  board: 
^'' Resolved^  That  the  public  schools  of  this  city  be  closed  during  the  com- 
ing week,  for  the  purpose  of  afl"ording  an  opportunity  for  the  teachers  to 
attend  the  annual  county  meeting  of  the  teachers'  institute,  to  be  held  in 
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Media,  and  that  the  sum  of  five  dollars  be  added  to  the  next  month's  sal- 
ary of  such  teachers  as  shall  be  regular  in  their  attendance." 

"^.  Resolved,  That  one  week's  salary  shall  be  deducted  from  the  salary  of 
those  teachers  who  shall  absent  themselves,  or  be  irregular  in  their  attend- 
ance at  said  institute,  unless  prevented  by  sickness  or  some  other  unavoid- 
able occurrence." 

A  similar  resolution  to  the  foregoing  was  passed  in  November,  18V4. 

In  1875,  the  schools  were  closed,  in  order  that  the  teachers  might  attend 
the  institute. 

In  1876,  it  was  ordered  by  the  board,  that  "the  schools  be  continued 
during  the  teachers'  institute  at  Media."  From  the  digest  of  the  school- 
laws,  issued  by  authority  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  for  the 
government  and  guidance  of  school  officials,  I  extract  the  following :  "  The 
counties  of  Delaware  (and  eleven  otliers)  have  special  laws,  compelling 
boards  of  directors  to  grant  their  teachers  the  time  to  attend  the  county 
institute,  without  reducing  their  salaries."  It  may  well  be  doubted  whether 
the  schools  are  benefited  sufficiently  to  justify  the  expenditure,  but,  until 
there  is  a  change  made  in  the  law,  it  seems  to  us  that  the  duty  of  directors 
is  plain. 

At  present,  there  are  four  grades  in  each  of  the  three  departments :  pri- 
mary, secondary,  and  grammar,  designated  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth, 
beginning  with  the  lowest  grade  in  each  department.  Teachers  are  fur- 
nished with  the  course  of  study,  and  are  required  to  comply  with  it. 
Examinations  and  promotions  occur  semi-annually,  in  January  and  June, 
except  in  the  third  and  fourth  grammar  grades.  The  course  of  study  for 
the  two  last-named  grades,  was  extended  in  1876-1877, and  it  now  embraces 
almost  a  complete  course  in  the  common  English  branches.  Seven  years 
are  now  required,  instead  of  six,  for  a  pupil  to  prepare  for  the  high  school. 
Thus,  a  pupil,  who  enters  the  primary  school  at  the  age  of  six,  may  be  pre- 
pared to  enter  the  high  school  when  he  is  thirteen.  To  complete  the  course 
of  study  in  this  high  school,  requires  four  years.  The  curriculum  comprises 
nearly  all  the  branches  usually  taught  in  schools  of  this  character.  Some 
of  the  studies  may  be  pursued  more  successfully,  and  the  grade  of  the 
school  raised,  when  more  ample  accommodations  and  necessary  apparatus 
are  provided.  Twenty  persons  have  completed  the  course  of  study,  and 
graduated  from  the  school :  eight  in  1875,  five  in  1876,  and  seven  in  1877. 
Several  of  these  are  now  teaching,  either  in  the  city  or  county,  with  marked 
success.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  board  of  directors  to  make  all  new  appoint- 
ments to  the  teaching  force  of  the  city,  as  far  as  possible,  from  the  gradu- 
ates of  the  high  school.  This  fact  suggests  the  necessity  of  organizing  a 
normal  class  in  connection  with  the  school.  Persons,  possessing  the  requi- 
site scholastic  attainments,  do  not  always  possess  the  act  to  conduct  a 
school  properly  or  successfully.  A  necessary  requirement  in  the  education 
of  new  teachers  should  be  a  training  in  methods  of  teaching. 

In  the  public  schools  of  Chester,  during  September,  1877,  38  teachers 
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toolv  charge  of  1,609  pupils,  the  average  percentage  of  attendance  being 
93,  and  the  highest  percentage  attained  by  one  teacher  being  98.  The  num- 
ber of  pupils  enrolh'd  in  the  high  school  was  95  ;  the  number  of  the  super- 
intendent's visits  to  schools,  114 ;  of  directors'  visits,  84  ;  of  parents,  59. 
During  the  first  week  of  Octobei",  a  new  primary  school  was  opened  in  the 
North  ward,  with  an  average  attendance  of  45  to  50  pupils.  A  special 
teacher  of  drawing  was  elected  for  the  year,  but  she  has  since  resigned, 
and  this  branch  is  now  taught  systematically,  and  as  thoroughly  as  possible, 
by  the  regular  teachers.  Each  teacher  has  a  manual  on  this  subject,  pre- 
pared by  Professor  Walter  Smith,  of  Massachusetts,  the  course  of  instruc- 
tion being  carefully  graded,  as  in  the  other  branches. 

Private  Schools. 

The  Pennsylvania  Military  Academy  was  incorporated  by  an  act  of  As- 
sembly, passed  April  8, 1862.  By  a  supplement  to  this  act.  passed  Februarv 
21,  1868,  the  location  of  the  academy  was  transferred  from  West  Chester 
Chester  county,  to  Chester,  Delaware  county.  Colonel  Theodore  H^^att, 
the  originator  and  founder  of  the  institution,  is  president.  Two  o-raduates 
of  the  United  States  Military  Academy  are  retained  as  instructors,  one 
of  whom  is  assigned  to  duty  here  as  military  instructor,  by  act  of  Con- 
gress. The  professors  and  instructors  are  ten  in  number,  and  the  number 
of  students  in  average  attendance  is  about  one  hundred  and  ten.  Three 
courses  of  instruction  have  been  arranged  for  the  academ}^,  as  follows : 
English,  collegiate  or  classical,  and  scientific  or  civil  engineerino-  courses. 
The  first  of  these  embraces  the  branches  requisite  for  a  common  Eno-lish 
education ;  the  second,  is  a  college  preparatory  course ;  the  third  and 
main  course,  embraces  a  thorough  training  in  mathematics  and  eno-ineer- 
ing.  The  institution  confers  diplomas,  degrees,  and  honors.  The  dress 
of  the  students  is  cadet  gray  uniform.  The  academy  is  supplied  witij  arms 
and  equipments  by  the  State,  but  receives  no  pecuniary  aid  from  this  source 
being  supported  entirely  by  tuition.  The  physical,  mental,  and  moral  ex- 
ercises and  superior  discipline  demanded  and  attained  in  this  school  are 
calculated  to  develop  a  high  type  of  manhood.  The  academv  since  its 
establishment  in  Chester,  through  able  management,  has  become  widely 
known  and  appreciated,  as  the  uninterrupted  ]irosperity  it  has  enjoyed 
abundantly  |)roves. 

The  Chester  Academy,  on  the  corner  of  Broad  and  Potter  streets  Ches- 
ter. Pennsylvania,  was  founded  in  1862,  by  Charles  W.  Deans,  at  that  time 
county  superintendent  of  schools  for  Delaware  county.  It  was  at  first 
called  the  Chester  Academy  and  Normal  School.  In  1865,  Mr.  Deans' 
interest  in  the  school  was  purchased  by  Professor  George  Gilbert,  who  re- 
organized it,  extended  and  graded  the  courses  of  studv,  and  eniploved 
ad<litional  teachers.  Students  of  this  institution  are  prepared  for  business, 
for  professional  life,  and  for  our  highest  colleges.  The  average  number 
of  pupils  is  from  seventy  to  ninety,  and  they  are  drawn  principally,  though 
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not  entirely,  from  Chester  and  its  immediate  vicinity.  The  management 
of  the  school  at  present  devolves  wholly  upon  Professor  Gilbert,  and  its 
increasing  usefulness  and  success  is  assured. 

Miss  H.  G.  Crosby's  select  school  for  3^oung  ladies  and  children,  was 
opened  at  the  coi'ner  of  Fifteenth  and  Walnut  streets,  with  twelve  pupils, 
in  September,  1808.  On  the  1st  of  April,  1869,  it  was  removed  to  a  more 
convenient  and  desirable  location,  on  the  corner  of  Thirteenth  and  Upland 
streets,  in  order  to  better  accommodate  the  increasing  number  of  pupils. 
The  branches  taught  are  the  common  Englisli  branches,  French,  drawing, 
and  painting.  In  September,  18t6,  the  school  was  removed  to  the  corner 
of  Broad  and  Edgemont  streets. 

A  parochial  school,  in  connection  with  St.  Michael's  Church,  was  estab- 
lished several  years  ago.  The  average  attendance  has  been  from  eighty  to 
ninety  pupils. 

A  select  boarding  and  day  school,  established  by  Mrs.  William  S.  John- 
son, about  one  year  ago — 1876 — ^bids  fair  to  become  one  of  the  most  promis- 
ing schools  of  its  class.  A  kindergarten,  the  first  that  has  been  estab- 
lished in  the  city,  forms  a  feature  of  this  school. 

Other  private  schools,  mostly  of  a  primary  character,  have  been  estab- 
lished, from  time  to  time,  thus  multiplying  the  educational  agencies  of  the 
city. 

The  academy  building,  on  Second  street.  South  ward,  was  built  by  John 
P.  Crozer,  in  thesummer  of  1850.  In  1856,  it  was  purchased  by  Honorable 
John  M.  Brooraall,  who,  about  the  year  1860,  sold  it  to  Mr.  Chad  wick. 
It  was  purchased  of  Mr.  Chadwick,  by  the  school  board,  in  1869.  From 
the  time  of  its  erection  until  the  disposal  of  it  by  Mr.  Broomall,  it  was 
used  as  an  academy.  Afterwards  it  was  occupied  as  a  boarding-house  and 
restaurant,  until  purchased  by  the  scho(^l  authorities. 

Chester  librarv,  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  State,  containing  many  valuable 
works,  was,  at  one  time,  an  important  agent  for  the  diffusion  of  literary 
culture,  but  for  some  years  has  been  closed  to  the  public,  probably  on  ac- 
count of  a  gradual  depletion  in  the  number  of  volumes.  I  have  not  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  a  liistorv  of  the  institution. 

The  foregoing  history  of  fehe  schools  of  Chester,  though  very  imperfect 
ip  detail,  is  believed  to  be,  in  the  main,  correct.  The  writer  has  inter- 
viewed all  the  old  citizens  of  the  city,  who  have,  ujjon  inquir}^,  been  named 
to  him  as  likely  to  possess  any  knowledge  of  the  schools  of  which  we  have 
no  written  record.  CSo  record  of  the  schools,  prior  to  1860,  has  been 
found.)  He  has  examined  carefully  all  the  archives,  annals,  histories, 
sketches,  &c.,  that  have  been  made  accessible  to  him,  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  items  of  information  on  this  subject.  The  compilations  must, 
necessarily,  be  incomplete,  and,  in  some  cases,  possibly  inaccurate,  since 
much  of  the  early  history  has  been  drawn  from  the  memory  of  aged  citi- 
zens.    I  desire,  in  this  connection,  to  tender  my  thanks  to  the  many  per- 
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sons  who  have,  in  any  way,  aided   me  in  the  task  of  gathering  the  details 
of  this  history. 

List  of  directors  of  the  public  schools  of  Chester,  beginnino'  in  1860: 


Names. 


Q  5 


Alexander  M.  Wright,     ....    — 

Doctor  J.  S.  Morton, — 

Samuel  Shaw, — 

Stephen  Cluud — 

Frederick  J.  Hinkson,      ....    — 
William  Hinkson. 

Benjamin  Gartside, 1861 

William  McDevitt, 1861 

*  James  Willvey, 1862 

John  M.  Larkin, 1862 

E.  R.  Minshall, 1862 

Alexander  M.  Wright,     ....  1863 

John  O.  Deshong, — 

Charles  W.  Deans,     — 

Doctor  E.  Harvey, — 

Caleb  Emlen, — 

Frederick  J.  Hinkson,      ....    — 

*  Henry  L.  Donaldson,     .    .   .    .1865 

Abram  R.  Perkins, 1866 

Samuel  Eccles,  junior,     ....  1866 

Steplien  C.  Hali,     1867 

Alfred  Taylor,      1867 

Thomas  Appleby, 1868 


'% 

1S<30 
1860 
1862 
1861 
1861 


1863 


1866 
1867 

imr, 

1868 
1874 
1866 
1873 
1867 
1868 
1870 
1868 
1874 


Names. 


John  H.  Barton, 1868 

*  William  B.  Broomall,    ....  1868 

Joseph  Ken  worthy, 1869 

Simeon  Cotton, 1869 

John  C.  Price, 1869 

Doctor  E.  Harvey, 1870 

*  Samuel  H.  Seeds, 1870 

John  Fountain, 1871 

H.  B.  Taylor, 1871 

Samuel  H.  Seeds, 1872 

Jonathan  Grant, 1872 

Doctor  F.  R.  Graham, 1872 

Doctor  W.  B.  Ulrich, 1873 

*  Charles  Roberts,      1874 

Mrs.  S.  M.  Springer, 1874 

William  J.  Harvey, 1874 

William  H.  Dickinson,     ....  1875 

John  C.  Price 1876 

Doctor  F.  R.  Graham, 1876 

H.  L.  Donaldson, 1877 

William  Hinkson, 1877 

W.  H.  Thompson, 1877 


=  1  ^% 

®  5  2  2 


1870 
1872 
1872 
1874 
1871 
1876 
1871 
1877 
1872 


1875 
1876 

1877 
1877 


The  following  is  a  list  of  the  schools  and  teachers  of  Chester  city,  Octo- 
ber, 1877: 

.Middle  Ward. 

High  school. — Charles  F.  Foster,  principal;  Emma  J.  Hahn,  first  assist- 
ant; Jennie  McLaren,  second  assistant. 

Grammar  school. — Mary  M.  Mackey,  principal ;  Mattie  Kenworthy. 
first  assistant ;  Ella  E,  Morrison,  second  assistant, 

Secontlary. — No.  1.  Fannie  G.  Happersett.     No.  2.  Esther  E.  Thompson. 

Primary. — No.  T.  Annie  J,  Collins.  No.  2.  Sallie  M.  Black.  No.  3. 
.\nnie  McGeoghegan, 

South  Ward. 

Grammar  school. — Louise  E.  Driver,  principal ;  C.  M.  Brown,  assistant. 

Secondary. — No.  1.  Mary  Piatt.  No.  2.  Rachel  Roberts.  No.  3.  Anna 
M.  Harris. 

Primary  and  Secondary,  mixed  school. — Emily  B.  Bowker.  principal  ; 
Flora  .1.  Christie,  assistant. 

Primtiry, — No.  1.   Maggie  Crosb}-.     No,  2.  Sue  Allen.     No.  3.  Sallie  K. 
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Blakeley.     No.  4.  Laura  B.  Smith.     No.  5.  Mary   L.  Barton.     No.6,  Ida 
Howard.     No.  Y.  R.  Esther  Howard.     No.  8.  Annie  R.  Sager. 

iVorth  Ward. 

Grammar  school — Sallie  E.  Weaver. 

Secondary. — No.  1.  Mary  A.  Howard.     No.  2.  Maggie  Blakely. 

Primar}'. — No.  1.  Fannie  A.  Campbell.  No.  2.  Lynie  Johnson.  No.  3. 
Emma  A.  Cotton.  No.  4.  Ella  L.  Cornog.  No  5.  Lizzie  Broughton.  No. 
6.  Tillie  M.  Simpson.     No.  7.  Mrs.  M.  E.  Staton. 

<'oU>recl  School,  South  Ward. 

Grammar  department. — S.  A.  McAfee. 

Secondary  department. — E.  M.  McElwee. 

Primary  department. — Emily  S.  Bates. 

From  a  historical  sketch  of  the  public  schools,  written  b}'  William  B. 
Broomall,  Esquire,  I  learn  that  the  name  of  the  directors,  in  1853,  were 
Davis  B.  Staee}',  George  W.  Moore,  Robert  R.  Button,  James  Campbell, 
Robert  E.  Hannum,  and  Isaac  E.  Cochran.  I  have  been  unable  to  find  any 
authentic  record  of  the  board  and  its  proceedings,  earlier  than  1860.  From 
1863  to  1865,  there  seems  to  have  been  no  minutes  kept  of  the  i)roceedings 
of  the  board.  The  above  list  of  directors  is  consequently  incomplete,  but 
it  is  believed  to  be  as  complete  as  it  can  be  made  from  existing  records. 

Those  marked  (*)  served  unexpired  terms. 


COLUMBIA— B.  G.   Ames. 

Columbia  was  first  settled  in  1726,  bj^  three  prominent  and  influential 
Quakers,  with  their  fomilies.  Their  names  are  Robert  Barber,  John  Wright, 
and  Samuel  Blunston.  Each  took  up  a  considerable  tract  of  land,  where 
Columbia  is  now  situated,  and  built  a  house  thereon.  Mr.  Wright,  at  his 
death,  left  a  part  of  his  estate,  land  l^ing  along  the  Susquehanna  river, 
for  the  public  use  of  the  inhabitants  of  "  Old  Columbia."  A  considerable 
fund  having  accumulated  from  its  rent,  several  acres  of  ground  above  Fifth 
street  were  purchased,  and  a  brick  building  erected  thereon  at  a  cost  of 
$8,640,  the  whole  being  set  apart  for  school  purposes.  The  institution 
thus  established  was  for  manj'^  j-ears  known  as  "  Washington  Institute." 
More  will  be  said  of  this  school  in  the  proper  place. 

Private  Schools. 

The  first  school  organized  in  Columbia,  of  which  I  can  get  an>'  knowl- 
edge, was  taught  by  a  Mr.  Barber.  This  fact  is  all  I  can  learn  about  this 
school. 

About  the  year  1704,  John  Atlee,  a  relative  of  Doctor  J.  A.  Atlee,  of 
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Lancaster,  came  to  Columbia,  built  a  house,  and  for  many  years  was  en- 
gaged in  teaching.     He  excelled  as  a  mathematician. 

John  Quest  taught  school  on  Walnut  street,  above  Third,  from  1807  to 
1809. 

In  1809,  Amos  Harmer,  of  Chester  county,  opened  a  school  at  the  corner 
of  Cherry  and  Fourth  streets.  He  was  somewhat  eccentric,  and  his  few 
surviving  scholars  relate  many  amusing,  anecdotes,  illustrative  of  this  pe- 
culiar trait  in  his  character.  He  was  rigid  and  severe  in  his  discipline,  but, 
when  out  of  school,  mingled  freely  with  his  scholars,  joining,  with  great 
gusto,  in  all  their  sports.  He  often  took  them  to  the  river  to  teach  them 
the  art  of  swimming.  This  afforded  the  boys  many  occasions  of  much 
merriment.  Sometimes  going  out  on  a  raft,  extemporized  for  the  purpose, 
they  would  turn  somersaults  into  the  water;  and  when,nowand then,  they 
could  persuade  him  to  try  the  feat,  they  greatly  enjoyed  his  discomfiture, 
his  great  weight  rendering  it  impossible  for  him  to  do  more  than  strike  the 
water,  sprawling  upon  his  back.  I  think  that  teachers,  in  these  days,  are  too 
reserved  in  their  intercourse  with  the  children  outside  of  the  school-room. 
Of  all  the  teackers  of  his  youth,  the  one  whose  memory  is  freshest  and 
sweetest  in  the  mind  of  the  writer,  is  he  who  was  most  in  the  habit  of  par- 
ticipating in  the  out-door  sports  of  his  pupils.  His  influence  for  good, 
upon  their  morals  and  manners,  was  trul}^  wonderful.  The  school-room 
affords  the  teacher  an  opportunity  of  unfolding  to  the  young  mind  the 
lessons  contained  in  the  books,  but  the  play-ground  the  opportunity  to 
teach  the  better  wisdom  which  makes  good  men  and  women. 

In  1812,  Mrs.  Sarah  Curry  taught  school  on  Walnut,  below  Third 
street,  and  in  1815,  Mrs.  Bartlett  a  school  for  small  children,  in  the  old 
ferry  house,  which  stood  where  the  post-oflflce  now  does.  About  this 
time.  Reverend  Stephen  Boyer,  David  Dunlap,  and  Warren  Holbrook,  came 
to  Columbia.  Mr.  Boyer  became  pastor  of  the  Presbj'terian  Church,  but 
his  salary  not  being  adequate  to  his  support,  he  opened  a  school,  to  which 
he  invited  those  who  wished  to  prepare  for  college,  and  others  who  desired 
to  pursue  the  higher  English  branches.  He  never  had  more  than  a  dozen 
scholars  at  one  time.  It  is  reported  of  him,  that  he  was  very  portly,  a 
generous  liver,  and  that  it  was  not  unusual  for  him  to  fall  asleep  in  his 
chair,  during  an  afternoon  session.  I  see  nothing  in  his  example  specially 
worthy  of  imitation.  He  continued  his  labors  for  about  four  years,  when 
he  removed  to  York.  David  Dunlap  was  an  Irishman,  and  taught  about 
six  years.  Warren  Holbrook  came  from  Vermont,  and,  after  teaching 
about  two  years,  went  into  the  hotel  business,  in  the  building  now  occupied 
by  our  First  National  Bank. 

Prior  to  1820,  Amos  Gilbert,  and  his  brother  Benjamin,  and  Joseph 
Mifflin,  became  teachers  in  Columbia.  Their  respective  terms  of  service 
did  not  exceed  two  years.  Amos  Gilbert  opened  a  school  in  the  "old 
coach  shop,"  which  stood  where  the  Vigilant  engine-house  now  does. 
After  teaching  a  j'ear  or  two.  lie  ivmoved  to  York  county,  and  engaged  in 
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the  manufacture  of  nails.  His  son,  Howard  Gilbert,  has  since  taught  in 
Columbia,  and  is  well  known  for  his  fine  scholarly  attainments  and  philo- 
sophic mind. 

Between  1820  and  1831,  Henr}'  Connelly,  Mrs.  McOardle,  James  Hunter, 
Owen  B.  Goodwin,  Elisha  Hallowell,  David  A.  Snow,  Doctor  More,  Eli 
Harmer  Thomas,  George  Weaver,  Mary  Dinsmore,  Mr.  Murphy,  Misses 
Landes  of  Lancaster,  Jim  Stevenson,  William  Kennedy,  Thomas  Lloyd, 
and  Mr.  Christie,  taught  school  in  Columbia,  some  for  a  longer  and  some 
for  a  shorter  period.  The  most  eminent  of  these  teachers  were  James 
Hunter,  Eli  Harmer  Thomas,  and  Thomas  Lloyd.  Mr.  Christie's  school 
was  in  a  building  just  above  the  town  hall,  on  Tjocust  street.  He  had  the 
misfortune  to  be  short-sighted,  on  account  of  which  he  was  the  subject  of 
many  practical  jokes,  "  perpetrated  '-  by  the  boys  of  his  school.  When 
unable  to  detect  the  guiltj'-  parties,  he  applied  the  rod  to  the  backs  of  all 
indiscriminately. 

Mrs.  Ffirth,  John  P.  Wade  and  wife,  Charles  Farnham,  Michael  Stein, 
Henry  Montgomery,  John  Risch,  Dallas  Lore,  Miss  M.  E.  Ely,  J.  D. 
Hankins,  Mr.  Halsej^,  Temple  Valentine,  Thomas  W.  Somers,  John  D. 
Wright,  Miss  Houston,  Reuben  C.  Stanton,  Messrs.  Laird,  Mr.  McCanle3% 
and  M.  Murphy,  were  teachers  in  Columbia  between  1831  and  1840,  none 
of  them  teaching  moi'e  than  two  or  three  years,  and  never  mol-e  than  three 
or  four  being  engaged  in  the  business  at  the  same  time. 

The  school  of  John  P.  Wade  and  wife,  was  opened  in  1834,  in  a  brick 
school-house  on  Third  street.  They  were  succeeded  by  Charles  Farnham, 
who  seems  to  have  been  fond  of  writing  poetry  and  scribbling  for  the 
newspapers.  He  suffered  the  indignity  of  a  caning  at  the  hands  of  the 
late  Jacob  Strickler,  who  had  become  enraged  on  account  of  a  punishment 
inflicted  upon  his  son,  whereupon  he  gave  up  his  school,  and  left  Columbia 
in  disgust,  and  was  succeeded  by  Henry  Montgomery.  The  success  of 
Strickler,  in  bull-dozing  Farnham,  encouraged  the  late  William  Atkins  to 
try  the  same  tactics  with  Montgomer}'^,  but  the  attempt  was  a  signal  fail- 
ure, Atkins  getting  the  worst  of  the  encounter.  Such  episodes  in  the  lives 
of  teachers  were  not  uncommon  in  those  daj's. 

Since  1840,  Aunt  Dcbby  Foreman  and  sister  Mary,  Amanda  Jones,  Liz- 
zie Kinzer,  Isabella  Calez,  the  Misses  Mifllin,  Emma  Hess,  the  Misses 
Chamberlain,  Miss  Jacobs,  and  some  others,  have  taught  private  schools 
in  Columbia.  "Aunt  Debby  "  has  taught  most  of  the  timt;,  since  1845, 
and  is  very  much  beloved  bj^  her  pupils  and  respected  by  her  patrons. 
The  others,  whose  names  are  given,  have  all  taught,  at  intervals,  since 
1800.  A  very  few  still  occupy  the  field  ;  but  I  hear  that  private  schools 
are' very  poorly  patronized  at  the  present  time.  I  think  tiiat  the  Misses 
Mifflin  and  Misses  Chamberlain  deserve  special  mention,  as  highly  edu- 
cated and  accomplished  ladies,  as  well  as  successful  teachers. 

I  cannot  close  this  brief  history  of  the  private  schools  of  Columbia, 
without  special  reference  to  Mrs.  Mary  Evans,  wife  of  our  well  known  and 
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highly  esteemed  fellow-citizen,  Samuel  Evans,  Esquire.  Mrs.  Evans 
taught  in  the  higher  grades  of  the  public  schools  from  1854  to  1857,  the 
trustees  testifying  to  the  superiority  of  her  ability  as  a  teacher,  by  paying 
her  a  higher  salary  than  they  had  ever  paid  any  other  lady  teacher.  After 
her  marriage,  prompted  solely  l»y  her  love  for  the  work,  she  received  under 
her  charge,  as  private  pupils,  a  few  young  girls,  belonging  to  some  of  the 
first  families  of  Columbia.  These  girls,  now  young  ladies,  two  years  ago 
entered  the  public  schools,  where  they  have  constantly  illustrated  the  thor- 
oughness of  the  work  done  under  their  former  teacher,  Mrs,  f]vans  is 
still  a  warm  friend  of  the  public  schools,  to  which  she  is  a  frequent  visitor, 
and  by  her  presence,  and  words  of  cheer  and  encouragement,  does  much  to 
help  on  in  their  work,  both  teacher  and  pupils.    . 

"Lyceum"  and  "Senate." 

From  1836  to  1850,  the  lyceum  seems  to  have  flourished.  In  this  society 
there  were  discussions,  essa3's  read,  lectures  delivered  upon  various  sub- 
jects, scientific,  moral,  religious,  and  political.  It  accomplished  much  for 
the  improvement  of  young  men  in  general  intelligence,  in  the  art  of  compo- 
sition, in  polemics  and  oratory,  and,  no  doubt,  helped  many  a  young  man 
to  lay  the  foundation  for  a  successful  career  in  public  life.  Indeed,  from 
the  "  Columbia  Lyceum,"  and  a  similiar  organization  called  the  "  Senate," 
which  succeeded  it,  many  went  out  to  exercise  their  talents  in  after  years, 
in  the  arena  of  debate,  in  the  highest  legislative  bodies  in  the  State  and 
Nation ;  others  were  called  upon,  by  their  fellow-citizens,  to  don  the  judicial 
ermine,  and  expound  the  law. 

Washington  Institute. 

The  origin  of  this  institution  has  already  been  explained.  It  was  estab- 
lished under  a  charter,  granted  by  the  Legislature,  in  1853,  through  the  in- 
fluence of  Messrs.  Mifflin,  Truscott,  Caruthers,  and  Patton,  a  committee 
appointed  to  secure  said  charter.  A  contract  was  made  with  M.  Clepper, 
July  1,  1856,  for  the  erection  of  the  building,  which  was  completed  in  the 
fall  of  185Y,  Doctor  J.  D,  Nichols  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  institution, 
November,  1857,  assisted  by  Morris  D.  Wickersham,  (brother  of  our  pres- 
ent State  Superintendent.)  Miss  Grace  Clarkson.Mr.  Ganewell.and  Herntz. 
Under  this  management,  for  three  5^ears,  the  school  seems  to  have  been  a 
success ;  but,  for  some  reason.  Professor  Nichols  was  superseded  by,  the 
Reverend  A.  Essick,  of  Hanover,  June  18,  1860,  who,  by  the  advice  of 
Mr,  Patton,  his  assistant,  was  veiy  soon  removed  by  the  boanl  of  trustees. 
This  failure  seems  to  have  proved  so  great  a  discouragement  to  the  board, 
that  iiegotiations  were  entered  into,  for  the  sale  of  the  property  to  the  puV>- 
lic  school  district.  Unfortunately,  the  negotiations  were  unsucessful.  In 
the  months  of  Jul}'  and  August,  1863,  the  building  was  used  by  the  United 
States  (lovernment,  as  a  hospital  for  soldiers,  wounde<l  in  the  battle  of  Get- 
tj'sbiirg.  In  the  spring  of  1863,  Messrs.  Howard  Gilbert,  and  Dickey,  and 
Miss  Johnson,  rented  two  rooms  in  the  institute,  and  for  a  few  months 
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taught  a  select  school  tliereiu.  On  the  12th  day  of  December,  1863,  Mr. 
Alexander  offered  to  take  charge  of  the  institute,  provided  a  part  of  the 
building  be  converted  into  a  dwelling.  This  condition  agreed  to,  the  in- 
stitute was  rented  to  him  for  five  years,  at  an  aggregate  of  five  hundred  dol- 
lars, he  to  make  all  necessary  repairs.  Under  his  supervision,  the  school 
achieved  marked  success,  sometimes  more  than  a  hundred  students  being 
in  attendance.  But,  unfortunately,  compelled  by  ill  health,  he  withdrew. 
May  29,  1871.  The  Reverend  Mr.  Ewing,  of  Kittanning,  Pennsylvania, 
succeeded  him,  but  failed  to  keep  up  the  interest,  and,  in  a  short  time,  Mr. 
Alexander  was  induced  to  again  take  charge  of  the  school.  His  health, 
however,  had  been  so  much  impaired,  that  he  finally  abandoned  the  field. 
The  building  now  remained  closed  for  several  years.  When,  the  effort  to 
establish  here,  permanently,  an  academic  institution  having  met  with  so 
many  failures,  the  trustees  finally  rented  the  entire  property  to  the  public 
school  district,  for  a  term  of  twenty  yeai's,  at  $400  per  year. 

Public  Schools. 

In  the  Constitution  of  1190,  adopted  as  the  fundamental  law  of  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania,  it  was  provided  that  the  Legislature  should  make  provi- 
sion '■'■  for  the  education  of  the  poor  as  soon  as  may  be."  In  pursuance  of 
this  act,  "  An  act  to  provide  for  the  education  of  the  poor  gratis,"  passed 
the  Legislature  on  the  4th  day  of  April,  1809;  whereupon,  what  were 
known  as  pauper  schools  were  organized  in  many  parts  of  the  State.  Such 
a  school  was  established  in  Columbia  as  early  as  1816,  under  the  care  of 
"Old  Ladj^  Huttou,"who  had  previously  been  engaged  in  teaching  private 
schools.  Since  that  time,  Columbia  has  never  been  without  more  or  less 
free  schools.  The  school  of  Mrs.  Hutton  was  in  a  building  located  on 
Cherry  street,  near  Lancaster  avenue,  at  the  rear  end  of  Trump's  taveru' 
Those  who  could  afford  it,  paid  one  dollar  per  quarter ;  those  who  could  not, 
were  taught  free.  William  Wright,  Evan  Green,  and  a  few  others  paid  her 
a  small  salary.  Every  week  or  two,  Aunt  Debby  Wright  visited  the  school, 
and  distributed  candies  among  the  children,  as  a  reward  for  diligence  in 
study  and  good  behavior.  Although  I  am  assured  that  not  at  any  time 
thereafter  were  the  poor  children  of  Columbia  entirely  without  the  advan- 
tage of  free  schools,  yet  I  am  unable  to  learn  anything  of  anj^  of  the  so 
called  '•  pauper  schools,"  save  the  one  already  mentioned.  For  about  twenty 
years  but  little  progi'ess  seems  to  have  been  made  in  the  cause  of  free 
schools  and  popular  education.  We  come,  then,  to  1834,  a  year  memorable 
in  the  history  of  education  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania.  In 
that  year,  a  law  was  enacted  for  the  establishment  of  a  general  system  of 
education  by  free  schools,  but  the  citizens  of  the  different  cities,  boroughs, 
and  townships  were  allowed  to  decide  for  themselves  in  favor  of  ••  schools" 
or  "no  schools."  West  Hempfield  township,  which  then  included  Co- 
lumbia, constituted  a  school  district.  In  pursuance  of  this  law,  a  public 
meeting  was  called  in  the  town  hall,  in  Columbia,  May  9,  1835,  at  which 
Samuel  Boyd,  (who  kept  the  hotel  on  the  Lancaster  and  Marietta  turnpike. 
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neiir  (,*liiuqiK's;ilunga  creek,)  presided,  and  our  accoin[jU.sli(!d  fellow  towiis- 
iniin,  J.  Houston  Mifflin,  acted  as  secretary.  At  tliis  meeting,  it  was  voted 
to  issue  a  call  to  the  tax  payers  of  the  district,  to  meet  at  the  public  liousc 
of  Joshua  Kchler,  (now  owned  by  his  son,  Henry  N.,  and  situated  two 
miles  east  of  Columbia,  on  the  Lancaster  turnpike,)  to  vote  upon  the 
question  of  laying  a  tax  for  the  support  of  public  schools. 

The  citizens  of  the  rural  part  of  thedistrict  were  very  generally  opposed 
to  being  taxed  for  such  a  purpose,  but  were  out-voted  by  the  citizens  of 
Columbia,  who  were  almost  unanimously  in  favor,  and,  accordingly,  the 
tax  was  ordered  levied.  Doctor  J.  Clarkson,  James  McFadden,  Michael 
Strine,  ,].  II.  Mifflin,  and  James  Given  were  especially  influential  in  carry- 
ing forward  this  im[)ortant  educational  movement.  Public  schools  were 
at  once  established;  but  I  am  unable  to  find  any  record  of  them  until 
1839,  when  Columbia  was  made  a  separate  school  district,  and  had  an  appro- 
priation from  the  State  of  $730. 

The  teachers  were  T.  11.  Valentine,  Samuel  Burns,  C.  M.  Ro'.rer,  Michael 
R.  Keegan,  F.  II.  Ziegler,  Patrick  Walsh,  Jane  J.  Boyd,  Sophia  Seibert, 
Mary  E.  Barber,  Lucy  Cunimings,  and  Catherine  S.  Laird.  Tlie  maximum 
salary  was  $30  25  per  month,  and  the  minimum  $18.  The  highest  sal- 
ary was  paid  to  F,  H.  Ziegler,  who,  I  suppose,  must  have  acted  as  prin- 
cipal of  the  schools. 

From  1840  to  1854,  the  number  of  teachers  varied  from  eight  to  four- 
teen. There  seems  to  have  been  no  steady  increase  in  the  number  of 
schools,  indicating  a  natural  and  healthy  growth.  The  law  of  1849,  estab- 
lishing the  system  of  free  schools  in  every  district  in  the  State,  did  not 
increase  the  number  of  schools  in  Columbia,  the  system  having  already 
been  adopted.  The  county  superintendency  was  established  in  1854,  and 
Doctor  .1.  P.  Wickershara  was  elected  to  the  office.  From  this  may  be 
dated  a  new  era  of  improvement  in  the  public  schools  of  Columbia.  A 
new  and  more  vitalized  spirit  of  real  progress  seems  to  have  pervaded  the 
community,  the  teachers  to  have  taken  a  greater  pride  in  their  profession, 
and  the  schools  to  have  been  more  firmly  set  in  the  hearts  of  the  people. 
The  increase  in  tlu;  number  of  schools,  and  in  the  money  expended  for 
their  support,  seemed  thereafter  to  have  been  about  proportionate  to  the 
increase  in  po[)ulation. 

In  185*7,  a  committee  was  appointed  by  the  school  board,  with  J.  G.  Hess 
as  its  chairman,  to  grade  the  public  schools  of  Columbia.  The  committee 
found  the  task  assigned  them  a  very  difficult  one,  owing,  in  part,  to  their 
inexperience  in  that  kind  of  work,  but  more  especially  to  the  lack  of  school 
accommodations.  The  grading,  however,  was,  nominally  at  least,  :i fleeted, 
and  some  system  of  promotions  established.  At  this  time,  there  were  five  or 
six  school-buildings  used,  in  wlioU>  or  in  part,  for  school  purposes,  and 
located  in  different  parts  of  the  borough.  But,  in  1802,  it  was  decided  to 
erect  one  school-building  large  enough  to  aecommodati>  all  white  children, 
of  lawful  age,  to  attend  school  for  a  number  of  years  to  come. 
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Accordingly,  a  building  was  erected  on  Clierry  street,  below  Fifth,  three 
stories  high,  and  containing  eighteen  commodious  school-rooms,  ten  of 
which  were  furnished.  The  whole  cost  was  about  $10,000.  This  building 
was  modeled  after  the  high  school  building,  Broad  street,  Phila<lelphia, 
and,  wlien  completed,  was  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  public  school-build- 
ings in  the  State.  This  is  the  last  landmark  of  progress  which  I  will  notice 
preceding  the  adoption  of  the  borough  superintendency,  a  history  of  which 
has  been  written,  at  my  request,  by  Mr.  J.  Zeamer,  a  well  known  citizen  of 
Columbia.  Mr.  Zeamer  is  a  graduate  of  Millersville,  formerl}'  a  teacher 
of  considerable  experience,  a  warm  friend  of  education,  and  a  close  and  in- 
terested observer  of  everything  pertaining  to  the  public  schools.  His  his- 
tory is  hereto  appended : 

The   Superintendency. 

"  The  borough  superintendency  of  public  scliools  was  adopted,  for  Co- 
lumbia, on  the  1st  day  of  April,  1875. 

For  some  time  previous  to  this,  it  had  been  pretty  generally  acknowledged, 
by  persons  most  familiar  with  the  status  of  our  public  schools,  that  there 
was  lacking  yet  some  element  essential  to  entire  and  satisfactory  success, 
the  many  private  schools  in  the  town,  and  the  liberal  patronage  they  en- 
joyed from  many  of  the  best  citizens  and  heaviest  tax  payers,  being  un- 
mistakable evidence  of  this  conviction.  It  was,  also,  a  well-known  fact, 
that  the  superintendent  of  Lancaster  county  had  more  schools  under  his 
jurisdiction  than  he  could  visit  during  the  time  he  had  to  devote  to  that 
part  of  his  oflScial  duties,  and  common  justice  necessaril}^  allotted  to  the 
Columbia  schools  their  share  of  that  unavoidable  neglect.  The  fact  of 
the  State  appropriation  more  than  doubling  itself  was  made  quite  promi- 
nent ;  the  possibility  of  a  more  complete  organization  and  grading  of 
schools  ;  the  beneficial  results  of  a  more  thoi'ough  supervision,  and  what- 
ever other  favorable  feature  the  superintendency  would  be  likely  to  bring 
with  it,  were  likewise  discussed.  The  more  public  attention  was  directed 
to  it.  the  stronger  the  idea  of  the  superintendency  grew  in  favor,  until  our 
board  of  directors  felt  it  their  duty  to  adopt  this  proposed  new  measure. 
Accordingly,  at  a  regular  meeting,  on  the  day  above  mentioned,  a  motion 
to  meet  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  May,  for  the  purpose  of  electing  a  borough 
superintendent  of  public  schools,  was  made  by  Mr.  E.  A.  Becker,  in  pres- 
ence of  a  full  board  of  directors,  and  passed  by  a  unanimous  vote.  The 
directors  then  in  office  were  :  Messrs.  Samuel  Allison,  Jacob  Bahn,  E.  A. 
Becker,  Christian  Breneman,  Jacob  Hiller.  Jacob  Kistler,  George  H. 
Richards,  Jacob  S.  Strine,  and  Daniel  C.  Wann.  The  salary  for  the  office, 
after  some  further  discussion,  was  fixed,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Breneman,  at 
81,400  a  year.  These  matters  being  settled,  the  board  directed  the  secretary, 
Mr.  George  H.  Richards,  to  advertise  in  the  weekly  papers  of  Columbia, 
and  twice  every  week  in  one  Lancaster  and  one  Philadelphia  daily,  until 
the  day  of  election.  This  advertising  was  the  means  of  bringing  a 
large  number  of  applicants  for  the  position,  no  less  than  fifty-seven  appli- 
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cations  being  on  hantl  when  the  time  arrived  for  the  selection  to  be  made. 
Out  of  these  fifty-seven  applicants,  Mr.  Benjamin  G.  Ames,  of  Bridgeton, 
New  Jersey,  was  unanimously  chosen  to  fill  the  new  position,  and  early  in 
the  month  following,  he,  with  his  familj-,  removed  to  Columbia,  and  took 
charge  of  his  responsible  duties.  On  the  first  Monday  of  the  next  Sep- 
tember, the  schools  were  opened  with  the  corps  of  teachers  almost  the 
same  as  it  had  been  the  session  previous.  The  former  plan  of  gradinof 
was,  however,  changed,  with  a  view  of  adapting  it  to  the  existing  wants 
of  the  various  schools,  and  making  it  more  effective,  and,  up  to  the  pres- 
ent, has  been  found  entirely  satisfactory,  without  any  further  alterations. 
After  the  new  grade  had  been  in  force  one  year  the  feature  of  vice  principal 
was  added.  This  constitutes  the  teacher  at  the  head  of  each  of  the  various 
departments,  a  kind  of  subordinate,  to  assist  in  making  known  and  enforc- 
ing the  wishes  of  the  superintendent,  and  has  the  effect  of  distributing 
oflBcial  authority  and  responsibility  all  along  the  line. 

Previous  to  the  election  of  superintendent,  no  regular  course  or  sj-stem 
of  studies  had  been  prescribed  and  followed;  but.  shortly  after  the  open- 
ing of  the  schools,  a  full  curriculum  for  all  the  different  grades  was  pre- 
pared and  adopted.  This  curriculum  specifies  the  studies  to  be  taught,  how 
far  they  are  to  be  taught  in  each  school,  and,  in  many  instances,  also,  the 
methods  of  instruction  to  be  used  in  imparting  a  knowledge  of  the  various 
studies,  and  pupils  are  transferred  from  grade  to  grade,  according  as  their 
scholarship  conforms  with  the  requirements  of  the  curriculum.  Hardly 
enough  time  has  j-et  elapsed  to  make  evident  to  all  the  benefits  of  this 
course  of  studies,  but  the  experience  of  the  two  years,  in  which  it  has 
been  in  operation,  has  brought  out  strong  indications  of  a  very  satisfactory 
nature,  and  hopes  are  entertained  that  the  experiment,  in  due  time,  will 
provi'  a  complete  success. 

The  Columbia  Teachers'  Institute,  which,  for  several  years,  had  been  dis- 
continued, was  again  revived  after  the  adoption  of  the  superintendeucy. 
It  is  now  a  regularly  organized  body,  having  for  its  government  a  consti- 
tution and  bA'-laws,  ami  such  rules  and  regulations  as  arc  generally  thouo-ht 
necessary  for  the  efficient  working  of  any  literary  society.  All  the  teachers 
are  active  members,  being  required  to  be  so  by  law,  and  provision  has  been 
made  for  the  admission  of  honorary'  members.  Of  the  latter  there  are  a 
number,  consisting  mostly  of  ministers  and  other  citizens  of  the  town, 
who  have  been  and  are  manifesting  more  than  a  mere  passing  interest  in 
its  exercises,  and  in  the  cause  of  eilucation. 

This  institute  has  a  very  salutary  influence  on  the  schools.  It  affonls 
the  <lifferent  teachers  an  opportunity  to  meet  and  associate,  to  discuss 
methods  of  instruction  and  government,  to  bring  with  them  classes  of  their 
scholars,  .ind  illustrate  their  manner  of  hearing  recitations,  and  of  impart- 
ing instruction,  ami.  by  these  means,  cultivate  a  love  antl  enthusiasm  for 
their  calling  that  cannot  otherwise  than  inure  to  the  benefit  of  the  schools 
under  their  charge.     The  teachers  have  all  manifested  a  becoming  interest 
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in  the  meetings  of  thie  institute,  and  given  its  exercises  proper  attention, 
and  thei'e  is  good  reason  for  attributing  much  of  their  zeal  and  uniform 
success  to  the  successful  management  of  this  institute. 

One  year  after  the  superintendency  was  adopted,  it  was  found  that  the 
average  attendance  of  the  public  schools  had  increased  to  such  an  extent, 
that  it  was  actually  necessary  to  provide  more  school-rooms.  The  first 
plan  suggested  was  to  build  new  houses,  but,  after  a  little  reflection  and 
discussion,  it  was  decided  to  lease  the  Washington  Institute  building,  for 
a  period  of  twenty  years,  at  an  annual  rental  of  $400.  This  property  is 
owned  by  the  citizens  of  "  Old  Columbia,"  controlled  by  a  body  of  trustees, 
and  was  formerly  occupied  as  an  academy.  Just  previous  to  the  leasing  of 
it,  by  the  school  board,  an  etfort  had  been  made  by  a  number  of  our  promi- 
nent citizens,  to  secure  it  for  a  first-class  private  school,  but  this  enterprise 
was  not  carried  to  completion,  and  now  some  of  its  principal  advocates  are 
among  the  warmest  friends  of  our  public  schools. 

This  is  a  hast}^  sketch  of  the  Columbia  schools,  under  the  superintendency. 
We  do  not  boast,  but  only  state  facts,  in  sajang,  that  the  progress  made 
under  it  has  been  such  as  to  confirm  and  commend  the  wisdom  of  the  new 
feature,  yet  we  are  fully  aware  that  it  will  require  several  years  more  of  hard, 
earnest,  anxious,  unremitting  application,  to  successfully  demonstrate  to 
all  the  full  benefits  of  the  system.  For  this  work  the  spirit  is  willing,  and 
we  hope  the  future  will  show  that  the  flesh  has  not  been  too  weak. 

Library. 

In  the  year  1862,  Colonel  Samuel  Shock,  a  wealth}^  and  influential  citi- 
zen of  Columbia,  who  was,  at  the  time,  president  of  the  board  of  directors, 
prompted  by  christian  benevolence,  offered,  upon  certain  conditions,  to 
donate  to  the  district  $500,  towards  the  purchase  of  a  public  school  library. 
The  conditions  being  agreed  to,  Colonel  Shock  procured  the  passage  of  an 
act  of  incorporation  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State,  setting  forth  said  con- 
ditions, and  making  the  forfeiture  of  the  library  the  penalty  of  non-com- 
pliance therewith.  The  conditions,  as  embodied  in  the  act,  are  fifty  dollars, 
to  be  taken  from  the  school  fund,  annually,  and  expended  in  the  purchase 
of  books ;  the  setting  apart  in  the  Union  school-building,  then  in  the  pro- 
cess of  erection,  one  room  for  its  accommodation;  the  furnishing  of  a 
librarian,  and  the  defraying  of  all  expenses  for  light,  fuel,  &c.  J.  M. 
Seitz,  a  student  of  Franklin  and  Marshall  College,  whose  father  was  a  citi- 
zen of  Columbia,  having  died  and  left  a  small  but  well-selected  library,  the 
money  donated  by  Colonel  Shock  was  expended  in  its  purchase.  This, 
under  the  operation  of  the  act  aforesaid,  has  grown  to  be,  probably,  the 
largest  and  finest  public  school  library  in  the  State  of  Penns3dvania.  It 
contains  more  than  one  thousand  seven  hundred  volumes.  It  is  abun- 
dantly supplied  with  books  of  reference,  none  of  which  are  allowed  to  be 
taken  from  the  library-room,  but  to  which  pupils  and  teachers  are  per- 
mitted free  access.  All  other  books  are  allowed  to  circulate,  without 
charge,  among  directors,  teachers,  and  all  such  pupils  as  shall  be  designated 
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by  the  superintendent,  and  among  citizens,  also,  upon  the  payment  of  a 
stipulated  sum. 

School  Apparatus. 

In  1874,  $500  were  expended  in  the  purchase  ofaphilsophical  apparatus. 

OooclusUui. 

For  many  of  the  above  facts,  I  am  indebted  to  Samuel  Evans,  Esquire, 
a  highly  respected  citizen  of  Columbia,  who  is  regarded  as  authority  on  all 
questions  of  history,  both  local  and  general.  I  will  say,  in  closing,  that  I 
am  sorry  not  to  have  been  able  to  do  more  complete  justice  to  the  subject, 
but  I  believe,  that  while  no  particular  individuals,  as  in  some  localities, 
stand  out  prominently,  the  record,  which  the  people  of  Columbia  have  made 
in  the  cause  of  education,  reflects  great  credit  upon  their  intelligence  and 
public  spirit. 


CORRY.— V.  G.  Curtis. 


The  early  history  of  the  schools  of  Corrj'  is  not  enveloped  in  that  delightful 
obscurity  which  invests  the  ancient  records  of  manj'  cities  with  such  en- 
hancing interest,  for  it  is  but  a  decade  and  a  half  ago,  that  the  whole  ter 
ritory,  now  included  in  city  limits,  was  a  wild,  uncultivated  woodland,  and 
the  sites  of  our  present  stately  school  edifices  were  but  unsightly  swamps; ; 
and  in  June,  ISfil,  when  the  first  train  on  the  Atlantic  and  Great  Western 
railroad  made  connection  with  the  Sunburj^  and  Erie  railroad,  at  this  point, 
no  one,  unless  gifted  with  prophetic  vision,  would  have  ventured  to  predict 
that  a  cit}^  could  possiblj^  spring  up  in  so  brief  a  time  in  such  a  forlora 
and  benighted  region.  But  the  great  excitement,  attendant  upon  the  dis- 
covery of  a  new  and  unexpected  source  of  wealth,  in  the  oleaginous  de- 
posits of  Penns3'lvania,  indeed,  wrought  wonders  in  this  hitherto  unpro- 
ductive country-.  And  after  the  construction  of  the  Downer  oil-works,  and 
the  completion  of  the  Oil  Creek  railroad  to  Titusville  in  1862.  the  perma- 
nancy  and  prosperity  of  Corry  was  assui'ed. 

In  August.  1863,  the  population  being  sixteen  hundred,  Corry  was  incor- 
porated as  a  borough.  The  first  election  was  held  August  IS,  of  the  same 
year,  and  the  following  school  board  duly  elected :  For  three  years,  G.  H. 
Coney,  R.  Morgan  ;  for  two  years,  W.  H.  Doan.  J.  L.  Hatch  ;  for  one  year.  L. 
J.  Tibballs,  L.  Kockwood. 

This  first  board  of  directors  met  at  the  oflBce  of  the  Downer  oil-works, 
August  24,  and  organized  by  electing  J.  H.  Coney,  president ;  .J.  L.  Hatch, 
secretary;  R.  Morgan,  treasurer. 

The  taxable  property  was  then  estimated  at  $77,000,  and  the  niunber 
of  school  children,  including  Catholics,  one  hundred  and  fifty.  A  school- 
building,  on  Concord  street,  built  the  previous  year  by  the  school  board  of 
Concord  township,  was  transferred  to  the  Corry  borough  authorities,  and 
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the  first  schools,  under  the  dispensation  of  the  new  board,  were  taught  in 
the  winter  of  1803,  by  J.  L.  Hatch  and  Miss  Mary  Doud. 

186J^. — In  the  summer  of  1804,  the  Concord  street  school  was  taught  by 
Professor  Armstrong,  assisted  by  Miss  Rosa  Merrill.  Doctor  J.  B.  Chace 
and  A.  C.  Beardsley  were  added  to  the  board,  in  place  of  Messrs.  Tibballs 
and  Ilockwood,  and  the  oflScers  elected  were:  G.  H.  Coney,  president ;  J. 
L.  Hatch,  secretary  ;  J.  B.  Chace,  treasurer. 

In  compliance  with  the  request  of  L.  T.  Fisk,  county  superintendent  of 
Erie  county,  the  board  extended  an  invitation  to  the  county  teachers'  in- 
stitute to  hold  its  annual  session  at  Corry,  in  October.  Mr.  A.  F.  Moses 
of  Clymer,  was  engaged  to  teach  the  winter  school,  in  the  Concord  street 
building,  Miss  Merrill  continuing  as  assistant,  and  Mr.  Clifford  and  Mr. 
Wellman  were  emploj'cd  as  teachers  in  the  Catholic  schools,  which  were 
then  under  the  control  and  supervision  of  the  board. 

1865. — The  rapidlj'  increasing  population  of  the  borough,  necessitated 
more  accommodations,  and  better  facilities  for  education  of  the  young,  and 
the  board  took  immediate  steps  to  provide  these  accommodations.  An 
acre  of  land  was  purchased  of  Silas  Clark,  at  the  corner  of  Essex  and  Wash- 
ington streets,  for  $1,350,  for  which  the  officers  became  personally  respons- 
ible. Miss  Lidia  Grover  and  Miss  Rosa  Merrill  taught  during  the  sum- 
mer months,  in  the  Concord  Street  school,  and  Misses  Shaw  and  Golden 
in  the  Catholic  schools,  on  Church  street. 

Mr.  Eugene  Wright  was  elected  as  member  of  the  board,  in  place  of  Mr. 
Doan,  and  Mr.  Hatch  was  re-elected.  The  officers  of  the  previous  year 
were  continued. 

Early  in  July,  the  president  of  the  board  appointed  a  committee,  to  se- 
cure plans  and  specifications  for  the  proposed  new  building.  In  Septem- 
ber following,  Mr.  J.  L.  Kapple  submitted  drawings  and  specifications, 
which  were  adopted,  after  some  amendments,  and  the  contract  to  build  the 
house  was  let  to  Mr.  Henry  Drake,  at  a  cost  of  about  88,000. 

Richard  D.  Yrooman,  ex-school  commissioner  of  Chautauqua  county. 
New  York,  was  engaged  to  teach  during  the  winter,  at  the  Concord  Street 
school,  with  Miss  Merrill,  assistant.  At  the  earnest  request  of  many  citi- 
zens, in  the  east  end  of  the  boi-ough,  the  board  leased  a  house  on  East  Main 
street,  near  the  Philadelphia  and  Erie  crossing,  fitted  up  a  temporary 
school-room,  and  engaged  the  services  of  Mrs.  Charlotte  Eadie,  as  teacher. 
Miss  Shaw  was  continued  as  teacher  in  the  Catholic  school. 

1866. — The  building  on  Washington  street,  designated  as  the  Union  school- 
house,  was  completed  early  in  March,  and  Vincent  Moses,  a  theological 
student,  from  Clymer,  New  York,  was  employed,  at  eighty  dollars  per 
month,  as  the  first  principal ;  Mrs.  A  dell  Carter  and  Miss  Maria  Kelsie 
were  employed  as  assistants.  Mr.  A.  G.  Crowell,  a  graduate  of  Allegheny 
College,  was  engaged  as  principal  of  Concord  Street  school,  and  Miss  Mer- 
rill retained  in  her  position,  as  assistant.  Miss  Merrill,  however,  resigned 
in  April,  and  Miss  Sarah  Brown  was  engaged  to  fill  her  place.  Mrs.  Eadie 
and  Miss  Mary  Bligh  taught  the  school  on  Main  street. 
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Corry  as  a  City. 

The  population  of  the  borough  had  now  reached  ten  thousand.  Business 
was  intensely  active,  and  the  prospects  for  the  future  very  flattering.  With 
such  rapid  growth  and  unparalleled  prosperity,  came  new  desires  and  as- 
pirations. A  city  charter  was  secured ;  the  former  area  was  doubled  ;  a 
municipal  government  was  formed,  and  with  W.  H.  L.  Smith,  as  the  first 
mayor,  the  city  of  Corry  began  its  existence,  in  the  spring  of  1806,  under 
favorable  auspices. 

This  sudden  transition  from  a  borough  to  a  city,  increased  the  labors  and 
responsibilities  of  the  board  of  directors.  Mr.  Coney  and  Mr.  Morgan  re- 
tired from  the  board,  in  June,  and  their  places  were  filled  by  Obed  Mead 
and  Lorenzo  Dunham.  Mr.  A.  C.  Beardsley  was  elected  president.  At 
the  first  meeting,  in  June,  a  tax  of  twenty-six  mills  was  levied,  by  unanim- 
ous vote.  From  June  to  January,  much  time  was  devoted  to  finishing 
the  Union  school-building,  and  making  more  comfortable  such  other  build- 
ings and  rooms,  as  were  used  for  school  purposes.  The  old  red  school- 
house  on  the  Columbus  turnpike,  became  the  property  of  the  city,  and 
after  a  ncAV  baptism  of  soap  and  water,  was  re-christened,  as  Wayne  School, 
No.  4. 

The  buildings  on  Concord  and  Main  streets,  were  filled  "almost  to  over- 
flowing," with  a  motley  crowd  of  children,  who  had  emigrated  from  a  dozen 
diflferent  States  and  Provinces.  No  regular  system  of  grading  had  been 
adopted,  and  even  if  one  had  been  proposed,  it  could  not  have  been  made 
practicable  under  such  circumstances. 

1867. — Early  in  February,  1867,  Mr.  Fisk,  the  county  superintendent, 
called  the  attention  of  the  board  to  the  importance  of  grading  their  schools, 
and  a  resolution  was  adopted  promising  to  compl}^  with  this  request,  as  far 
as  practicable. 

Mr.  S.  P.  Mclntyre  succeeded  Vincent  Moses  as  principal  of  the  Union 
school,  for  the  winter  term,  assisted  by  Misses  Sarah  Brown,  Jemmella 
Smith,  and  Helen  Martin.  Mr.  Crowell  and  Miss  Mary  Bligh  continued 
at  the  Concord  street  school.  Miss  Gerry  Green  taught  in  the  school  on 
East  Main  street,  and  Miss  Alice  Livingston  at  Wayne,  No.  4. 

In  March,  the  school  lot,  corner  of  Fairview  street  and  Second  avenue, 
was  purchased,  of  H  Ilaramond,  for  the  sum  of  S2,00U. 

H.  J.  Manley  and  E.  D.  Wade  were  elected  members  of  the  board,  in 
place  of  Messrs.  Beardsley  and  Chace.  The  tax  of  twenty-six  mills  was 
continued. 

The  schools  opened,  August  12,  with  the  following  corps  of  teachers : 

Waiihington  Street  school. — S.  P.  Mclntyre,  principal ;  Miss  Helen 
Martin,  Miss  Mary  Bligh,  Miss  Archibold,  assistants. 

Concord  Street   .school Frederick  Hooker,  principal ;  Mrs.  Charlotte 

N.  Crandall,  assistant. 

Eaiit  Main  Street. — Miss  Adams. 
Wayne,  No.  4- — Miss  Alice  Livingston. 
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Church  Street  school. — James  Burns,  principal;  Miss  Mary  Gelding, 
assistant. 

The  schools  were  well  attended  during  the  fall  and  winter  terms.  A 
uniformity  of  text-books  was  established  in  all  the  schools,  and  a  pro- 
gramme of  school  exercises  adopted.  Semi-monthly  teachers'  institutes 
were  held,  which  were  frequently  attended  by  members  of  the  board,  and 
by  many  citizens  interested  in  the  cause  of  education. 

1868. — Henry  P.  Dwyer  was  added  to  the  board,  iji  place  of  Eugene 
Wright,  and  H.  J.  Manly  was  elected  president. 

But  little  change  was  made  in  the  corps  of  teachers,  except  that  Mr. 
Shields  was  appointed  principal  of  Church  Street  school,  and  Reverend 
Mr.  Boehm,a  Lutheran  clergyman,  was  employed  one  half  the  time  to  teach 
German. 

1869. — A  petition  was  presented  to  the  board,  fi'om  a  large  number  of 
residents  of  Church  and  Pleasant  streets,  asking  for  the  establishment  of 
another  school ;  and  as  a  building,  on  Pleasant  street,  erected  for  a  parish 
school  was  then  vacant,  it  was  leased  for  the  purpose,  and  Miss  Gertrude 
Kent  duly  installed  as  teacher. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  j^ear,  the  board  decided  to  make  a  systematic 
grading  of  the  schools,  and  to  prescribe  a  regular  course  of  instruction. 
Accordingly,  the  president,  Mr.  J.  U.  Manley,  compiled  and  arranged  a 
graded  course  of  study  for  the  schools,  which  was  i^dopted  by  the  board, 
and  published  in  pamphlet  form.  The  schools  were  graded  and  classified 
as  primary,  intermediate,  grammar,  and  high  schools.  A  public  examina- 
tion for  promotion  was  held,  and  a  new  era  was  inaugurated.  Great  in- 
terest was  manifested  in  the  examination  for  promotion,  the  board  and 
man}'  citizens  attending,  and  never,  since  the  organization  of  the  schools, 
had  teachers  and  pupils  labored  more  earnestly  to  perfect  a  system,  and 
carry  out  the  plans  of  the  board,  than  during  the  year  1869. 

The  corps  of  teachers  engaged  was  as  follows: 

Union  School,  Washington  street. — Frederick  Hooker,  principal;  Miss 
M.  Chapin,  assistant;  Mrs.  Alice  Mead,  assistant;  Miss  M.  Cooper,  as- 
sistant. 

Concord  Street  school. — Mrs.  Sarah  Manley,  Mrs.  Charlotte  Crandall. 

East  Main  Street  school. — Miss  Inez  Livingston. 

Wayne  school,  No.  4- — Mr.  Thomas  Irwin. 

Pleasant  Street  school Miss  Gertrude  Kent,  Miss  Deborah  Burrows. 

Church  Street  school Mr.  W.  C.  Shields,  Miss  Susie  Caughlin. 

Special  German  teacher. — Reverend  Mr.  Boehm. 

In  March,  1809,  the  Pleasant  Street  school  was  suddenly  disorganized 
b}'  the  burning  of  the  building  known  as  the  Christian  Chapel  and  Semi- 
nar3\  But  Miss  Kent,  with  commendable  energy,  engaged  a  room,  over  a 
vacant  store,  corner  Main  street  and  Second  avenue,  and,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  some  of  the  patrons  in  fitting  it  up,  continued  her  school  after  a 
very  few  days. 
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In  June,  Doctor  J.  E.  Stubbs  and  William  Ober,  junior,  became  members 
of  the  board.  This  board  levied  a  school  tax  of  thirteen  mills,  and  a  building 
tax  of  twenty-three  mills,  and  lost  no  time  in  procuring  plans  and  specifi- 
cations for  a  new  school-house,  on  the  lot  at  corner  of  Second  avenue  and 
Fairview  streets.  A.  Ilall,  of  Jamestown,  presented  plans,  which  were 
adopted,  and  the  contract  was  let  to  Henr^-  Drake,  for  $14,580. 

In  September,  bonds  were  issued  to  the  amount  of  $12,000. 

James  McXaughton  was  employed  as  principal  of  the  schools,  in  place 
of  Frederick  Hooker,  resigned.  Mrs.  E.  L.  Chapin,  Mrs.  S.  F.  Warner, 
Miss  Lizzie  Walsh,  and  Miss  M.  F.  Little  were  added  to  the  corps  of 
teachers  in  the  fall. 

Two  vacancies  were  caused  in  the  board  by  the  removal  of  Mr.  Dwyer 
and  Mr.  Wade,  and  Mr.  Davis  and  Mr.  Baker  were  appointed  to  fill  the 
vacancies.  A  new  wood  building  was  built  on  Concord  street  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  primarj'  pupils,  and  lots  between  Congress  and  Bond 
streets,  east  of  Wright  street,  purchased  for  school  lots,  with  the  intention, 
on  the  part  of  the  board,  of  locating,  at  some  future  time,  a  larger  build- 
ing, in  the  north-eastern  part  of  the  city. 

1870. — The  liberal  projects,  under  consideration  of  the  board,  promised, 
if  successfully  consummated,  to  make  ample  provision  for  the  future  edu- 
cational interests  of  the  city,  but  they  involved  the  expenditure  of  a  larger 
Sinn  of  monej'  than  could  be  levied  by  tax,  within  the  limits  of  tlie  law, 
and  it  was,  therefore,  necessary  to  secure  the  passage  of  a  s|)ecial  act  of 
Legislature,  which  was  accomplished  b}'  Honorable  C.  0.  Bowman,  then 
member  from  this  district.  An  additional  tax  of  seven  mills  was  levied, 
and  bonds,  to  the  amount  of  $20,000,  at  eight  per  cent.,  were  issued,  with 
which  to  complete  the  buildings  necessary  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
rapidly  increasing  school  population. 

Some  diflicultj'  was  experienced  in  settling  witli  the  contractor  for  the 
Fairview  school-building,  but  a  satisfactory  adjustment  was  finally  made, 
and  the  building  was  dedicated,  on  the  2d  of  April,  with  appropriate  Cere- 
monies. Miss  Alma  J.  Potter,  Miss  Edith  Guignon,  Miss  A.  ISL  McClin- 
tock.  Miss  Julia  Leslie,  Miss  Helen  Blinn,  Miss  Jennie  Lafferty,  and  Mrs. 
McNaughton  were  added  to  the  corps  of  teachers. 

The  new  board  organized  as  follows:  William  Ober,  junior,  president; 
J.  Ij.  Hatch,  secretarj' ;  Doctor  J.  E.  Stubbs,  treasurer;  A.  B.  Crandall, 
A.  M.  Davis,  W.  Hasbrouck. 

Attention  was  now  given  to  finishing,  seating,  and  heating  the  Fairview 
school-building,  and  in  preparing  plans  and  specifications  for  the  contem- 
plated building,  on  Congress  and  Wright  streets. 

The  Wallach  school-building,  of  Washington,  District  of  Columbia,  was 
selected  as  a  model,  and  ])lans  and  specifications  drafted  in  accordance 
therewith. 

The  bids  for  the  construction  of  the  building,  resulted  in  the  awarding 
of  the  contract  to  Mr.  S.  L.  Leach,  for  $21,500,  exclusive  of  heating,  seat- 
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ing,  nnd  furnishing,  and  building  fences  and  out-houses.  In  November, 
twenty-  thousand  more  bonds  were  issued  and  negotiated. 

1871. — The  work  on  the  new  school-building  was  pushed  rapidly  toward 
completion.  The  cost  for  extras,  heating,  seating,  and  furnishing,  making 
the  total  cost  of  the  building  $30,000. 

Professor  McNaughton  gave  up  the  charge  of  the  schools  in  May,  and 
Miss  G.  M.  Kent  was  appointed  to  act  as  principal  of  the  high  school.  T. 
A.  Allen  and  Martin  Stark  were  elected  as  members  of  the  board,  and 
Eugene  Wright  was  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  for  one  year. 

The  board  was  organized  in  June,  with  William  Ober,  junior,  as  president ; 
A.  B.  Crandall,  secretary ;  T.  A.  Allen,  treasurer.  A  tax  of  eleven  mills  was 
levied,  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  ensuing  year,  and  nine  months  of  school 
agreed  upon. 

Professor  A.  J.  Crandall  was  elected  principal  of  the  schools,  and  the 
following  corps  of  teachers  appointed  :  Miss  G.  M.  Kent,  Miss  Julia  Morimi, 
Miss  Helen  Blinn,  Miss  Mattie  Pier,  Miss  Julia  Smith,  Mrs.  E.  L.  Chapin, 
Miss  A.  M.  McClintock,  Miss  Helen  Martin,  Miss  M.  F.  Little,  Mrs.  C.  N. 
Crandall,  Miss  Sarah  Bligh,  Miss  Isabell  Bowen,  Miss  Sarah  Scribner,  Miss 
Adelia  Leonard,  Miss  Alice  M.  Racklifie,  Miss  Edith  J.  Guignon,  Miss 
Lottie  E.  Pain,  Miss  Susie  A.  Smith,  Miss  Josie  Fritts. 

The  new  school-building  was  named  in  honor  of  J.  L.  Hatch,  who  had 
been  a  member  of  the  board  since  its  first  organization. 

On  the  12th  of  December,  1871,  the  Union  school-house,  on  Washington 
street,  was  totally  consumed  by  fire,  but  little  of  the  furnitui-e  and  fixtui-es 
being  saved.  It  was  insured  for  $6,000.  No  building  for  continuing  the 
schools  being  accessible,  a  temporary  building,  with  three  rooms,  was  forth- 
with erected,  and  the  schools  continued. 

To  meet  the  liabilities  of  the  district,  and  the  bonded  debts  falling  due  from 
time  to  time,  it  was  again  deemed  advisable  to  petition  for  the  legal  right  to 
issue  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $30,000,  which  petition  was  duly  granted,  and 
said  bonds  were  issued  and  negotiated  during  this  and  the  following  year. 

1872. — But  little  change  was  made  in  the  corps  of  teachers  for  the  win- 
ter and  spring  term.  Miss  Ellen  Baker  was  hired,  in  April,  to  fill  a  vacancy. 
Miss  Yance,  also,  appointed  in  primary  school.  Hatch  building. 

The  furnaces  supplied  for  the  Hatch  school,  by  Peter  Martin,  after  a 
fair  trial,  were  deemed  of  insuflScient  capacity-,  and,  in  the  spring,  were  or- 
dered removed  by  the  board,  and  a  contract  made  with  Charles  Kretch,  to 
furnish  new  heating  apparatus. 

Doctor  J.  E.  Stubbs  was  reelected  member  of  the  board,  and  H.  A. 
Baker,  in  place  of  William  Ober.  J.  E.  Stubbs  elected  president ;  A.  B. 
Crandall,  Secretary ;  T.  A.  Allen,  treasurer. 

Disbursements  for  the  past  year,  $30,435  94. 

The  tax  levied  for  school  and  building  purposes  was  eight  and  three 
fourths  mills,  and  the  schools  continued  eight  months.     Mr.  A.  B.  Cran- 
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(lall  was  elected   district  superintendent,  at  a  salary  of  seven   hundred 
dollars. 

Teachers  Enea^ed  Tor  the  Year. 

Fairview  school. — Miss  Alice  M.  Racklitife,  room  No.  1;  Mrs.  E.  L. 
Chapin,  room  No.  2;  Miss  A.M.  McClintock,  room  No.  3;  Miss  E.  M. 
Baker,  room  No.  4 ;  Miss  Julia  Smith,  room  Xo.  5. 

Hatch  school. — Miss  A.  E.  Vance,  room  No.  1 ;  Miss  Flora  A.  Brown, 
room  No.  2 ;  Miss  M.  F.  Little,  room  No.  4 ;  Miss  Mattie  Pier,  room  No. 
5;  Miss  M.  G.  Anthony,  room  No.  7;  Mrs.  C.  N.  Crandall,  room  No.  11  ; 
Miss  G.  M.  Kent,  high  school. 

Concord  Street  school. — Miss  Edith  Guignon,  room  No.  1 ;  Miss  Mary 
E.  Baker,  room  No.  2 ;  Miss  Sarah  Bligh,  room  No.  3. 

Waf:hingfon  Street  school. — Miss  Lottie  Pain,  room  No.  1;  Miss  Lizzie 
Dewey,  room  No.  3 ;  Miss  Lena  Smith,  room  No.  2. 

1873. — B.  Ellsworth  was  appointed  by  the  board  to  fill  the  vacancy  oc- 
casioned by  the  resignation  of  Eugene  Wright,  and,  at  the  regular  charter 
election,  this  appointment  was  ratified  by  his  election  for  three  years.  Mr. 
H.  P.  Hurd  was  elected  from  the  South  ward  for  the  regular  tei'm,  and 
the  board  organized  by  electing  H.  A.  Baker,  president;  B.  Ellsworth, 
secretaiy ;  T.  A.  Allen,  treasurer.  A  tax  of  six  and  thi*ee  fourths  mills  for 
school  pui'poses,  and  four  and  one  fourth  mills  for  building  fund  was  Ipvied, 
and  the  length  of  the  school  year  decided  to  be  nine  months. 

V.  G.  Curtis  was  elected  principal  and  superintendent  for  the  ensuing 
year,  and  assumed  charge  of  the  schools,  September  1,  with  the  following 
corps  of  teachers : 

Hatch  school. — Miss  G.  M.  Kent,  high  school.  No.  fi ;  Miss  H.  M.  Hart, 
grammar  school,  No.  11;  Miss  G.  M.  Anthony,  grammar  school,  No.  lU; 
Miss  M.  F.  Little,  intermediate  school.  No.  7 ;  Mrs.  E.  D.  Brown,  primary 
school.  No.  5 ;  Miss  Lizzie  Dewey,  primary  school.  No.  2 ;  Miss  Flora  Brown, 
primary  school.  No.  1. 

Fairview  school. — Miss  E.  M.  Baker,  grammar  school.  No.  5 ;  Miss  Lena 
M.  Smith,  grammar  school.  No.  4 ;  Miss  Lottie  E.  Pain,  intermediate 
school,  No.  3;  Mrs.  E.  L.  Chapin,  primarj^  school,  No.  2;  Miss  Alice  Rack- 
liffe,  primary  school,  No.  1. 

Concord  Street  school. — Miss  S.  L.  Bligh,  intermediate,  No.  3;  Miss  L. 
Eadie,  primary  school.  No.  2 ;  Miss  Edith  J.  Guignon,  primary  school,  No.  1. 

Wa.<:hington  Street  school. — Miss  Josie  Fritts,  primary,  No.  2 ;  Miss  J. 
E.  Lafferty,  primary,  No.  1. 

Some  important  changes  have  been  made  during  the  administration  of 
the  present  superintendent,  manj'  of  which  have  been  duly  set  forth  in  the 
annual  reports  of  previous  years,  and  others,  which  will  be  left  to  the  future 
historian  to  chronicle. 
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EASTON.— William  W.  Cottinsrliam. 

The  tract  of  land  lyini?  in  the  immediate  "  Forks  of  tlie  Delaware,"  hav- 
ing been  designated  by  Thomas  Penn,  one  of  the  proprietaries  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, as  a  locality  snitablc  for  the  erection  of  a  town,  the  same  was 
snrvc3^cd,  and  the  town  laid  out  in  the  year  1750,  The  Proprietary  di- 
rected that  the  name  of  the  town  be  Easton,  and,  in  the  event  of  the  erec- 
tion of  a  new  county,  ordered  that  the  name  of  said  count}'^  be  North- 
ampton. 

13y  an  act  of  Assembly,  passed  March  11,  1752,  the  county  of  Bucks  was 
divided,  the  northern  portion  thereof,  embracing  the  present  boundaries 
of  Northampton,  Lehigh,  Carbon,  Monroe,  Pike,  Wayne,  Susquehanna,  and 
portions  of  several  other  adjacent  counties,  forming  a  new  count}',  which 
was  called  Northampton.  By  provisions  of  the  same  act  of  Assembly, 
Easton  was  made  the  count}'  seat  of  the  new  county. 

At  this  time,  the  population  of  Easton  was  embraced  in  eleven  families, 
and  consisted,  probably,  of  not  more  than  fort}--  or  fift}'  men,  women,  and 
children.  William  Parsons,  an  Englishman,  and  Surveyor  General  of  the 
Province,  was  the  leading  citizen  of  the  place. 

In  1754  and  1755,  the  population  of  Easton  had  slightly  increased,  of 
which  the  German  clement  was  largelj^  in  the  excess,  there  being  but  few 
English  residents  in  the  place.  It  was  then  "the  project  of  erecting  a 
public  school  in  Easton  Avas  agitated,  William  Parsons  being  its  warmest 
advocate.  Four  years  earlier,  there  had  been  formed,  in  England  and 
parts  of  German}',  a  society  whose  purpose  it  was  to  promote  the  instruc- 
tion of  poor  Germans,  and  the  descendants  of  such,  settled  in  Pennsylva- 
nia. To  the  funds  of  this  society  the  King  of  England  himself — George 
the  Second — had  given  £1,000,  and  other  members  of  the  roj-al  and 
of  noble  families  had  contributed  very  handsome  sums.  The  society's 
funds,  obtained  in  this  way,  were  very  considerable  in  amount,  and  were 
placed  in  the  hands  of  proi)erly  appointed  trustees  in  this  country,  for  dis- 
tribution, according  to  their  best  judgment.  Application  being  made  to 
William  Smith,  president  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  one  of 
the  trustees,  for  pecuniary  aid  from  the  fund  towards  the  establishment  of 
the  school  at  Easton,  he  responded  by  an  oflicial  subscription  of  thirty 
pounds.  To  this,  William  Parsons  added  his  individual  subscription,  and 
these  were  supplemented  by  smaller  sums,  given  b}-  other  citizens,  amount- 
ing in  the  aggregate  to  £61  Is.,  in  money,  in  addition  to  which  were 
many  donations  of  labor  and  material." 

William  Parsons,  in  his  correspondence  with  the  Proprietary'  Secretary, 
relative  to  the  school-house,  expressed  himself  as  being  "strongly  opposed 
to  allowing  the  people  of  the  town  to  subscribe  at  all,  for,"  as  he  said, 
"they  were  all  Dutch,  and  so  stubborn  were  the}',  that  if  permitted  to  have 
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any  voice  in  the  matter,  they  would,  by  their  obstinacy,  wholly  frustrate 
the  design  of  the  enterprise.  By  this,  however,  he  did  not  desire  to  shut 
out  the  children  of  any  from  the  benefits  of  the  school,  but  preferred  that 
they  should  receive  its  advantages  gratuitously^  rather  than,  by  receiving 
the  subscriptions  of  the  parents,  to  incur  the  risk  of  their  interference  in 
its  management." 

The  following  agreement,  dated  Easton,  Pennsylvania,  July  31,  1755, 
was  entered  into  by  the  subscribers  to  the  school-house : 

"  We,  the  subscribers,  being  truly  sensible  of  the  great  advantages  our 
posterity  may  reap  from  the  excellent  charitable  scheme  lately  formed  in 
England,  for  the  education  of  Protestant  youth  in  Pennsylvania,  and  beino- 
extremely  desirous  to  encourage  and  promote  the  same  as  far  as  in  our 
power  lies,  have  engaged  and  agreed,  and  hereby  do  engage  and  agree,  to 
and  with  William  Parsons,  James  Martin,  Peter  Trexler,  Esquire,  John 
Lefebre,  Lewis  Gordon,  and  Peter  Kachline,  deputy  trustees,  mentioned 
and  appointed  by  the  trustees-general  of  the  said  charitable  scheme,  that 
each  of  us  will  pay  the  sum  of  monej'-,  and  do  and  perform  the  work,  labor 
and  service,  in  building  and  erecting  a  school-house,  which  may  occasion- 
ally be  made  use  of  as  a  church  for  any  Protestant  minister,  to  our  names 
hereimto  respectively  set  down  and  aflixed." 

"  A  suiricieut  amount  in  money  and  labor  having  been  subscribed,  the 
work  was  forthwith  commenced,  and  the  building  was  completed  in  1755. 
It  was  a  log  structure,  commodious  for  those  days,  and  was,  as  indicated 
in  the  subscription  agreement,  intended  to  be  used  as  a  church,  as  well  as 
a  school-house.  Its  location  was  at  the  north-east  corner  of  Sitoreaves 
and  Church  streets."  The  school-house  being  completed,  it  is  presumed 
that  a  school  was  immediately  organized,  the  equipments  being  of  the  very 
rudest  kind.  There  are  no  records  that  show  either  the  character  or  dura- 
tion of  this  school.  The  probabilities  are,  that  the  disturbed  condition  of 
the  country,  incident  to  the  Indian  outbreak,  which  seriously  affected  this 
locality  for  a  number  of  years,  and  the  American  Revolution,  which  oc- 
curred soon  after,  wrought  a  demoralization  that  tended  to  a  suspension 
if  not  an  obliteration,  of  all  interest  in  educational  work.  Under  these 
circumstances,  personal  culture  would  quite  likely  be  subordinated  to  per- 
sonal safi't}'. 

After  the  cessation  of  hostilities  and  the  restoration  of  peace,  the  in- 
habitants would  naturall3'  give  attention  to  local  enterprises,  involvin"-  the 
best  interests  of  the  town.  It  is,  therefore,  to  be  presumed,  that  the  cause 
of  education  was  not  neglected,  but  there  is  no  historical  evidence  of  any 
concerted  educational  effort  until  the  year  1704. 

In  1763,  the  town  contained  63  houses,  and  about  300  inhabitants;  in 
1773,  the  town  contained  69  houses,  and  about  350  inhabitants:  in  17S2, 
the  town  contained  85  houses,  and  about  500  inhabitants;  in  1792, the  town 
contained  about  800  inhabitants;  in  1794,  the  town  contiiined  about  1,000 
inhabitants. 
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The  Union  Academy. 

•  A  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  borough  of  Easton  was  held  in  the 
court-house,  on  the  8th  day  of  March,  1794,  to  consider  the  propriety  of 
building  a  school-house.  Samuel  Sitgreaves,  Esquire,  was  appointed  chair- 
man. Mr.  Sitgreaves,  a  gentlemen  of  fine  talents,  and  of  untiring  and  sys- 
tematic industry,  was  the  leading  spirit  in  all  enteri^rises.  having  for  their 
object,  the  improvement  and  progress  of  the  borough. 

At  the  meeting  referred  to,  it  was  agreed  that  a  school-house  should  be 
erected.  A  committee,  consisting  of  the  two  German  ministers,  the  Rev- 
erend Charles  Solomon  Frideritzi,  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  and  the  Rev- 
erend Christian  Ludwig  Becker,  of  the  German  Reformed  Church,  Sam- 
uel Sitgreaves,  Esquire,  Peter  Shnj^der,  John  Barnet,  John  Herster,  John 
Arndt,  Samuel  Moore,  and  Robert  Traill,  was  appointed  to  digest  a  plan 
for  the  accomplishment  of  the  said  object,  and  to  submit  the  same  for  the 
consideration  of  the  citizens  at  a  subsequent  meeting,  to  be  called  for  the 
purpose. 

The  enthusiasm  of  the  people  was  no  less  marked  than  the  promptness 
and  alacrity  with  which  the  committee  discharged  its  duty.  On  the  third 
day  after  the  appointment  of  said  committee,  the  citizens  reassembled  in 
town  meeting,  when  Samuel  Sitgreaves,  Esquire,  chairman,  on  behalf  of 
the  committee,  submitted  a  plan  for  an  association,  having  for  its  object 
the  establishment  of  an  English  and  German  school,  or  Union  academy,  in 
the  borough,  which,  being  read,  was  agreed  to. 

The  corporate  name  and  style  of  the  institution  was,  "  The  Trustees  of 
the  Union  Academy  of  the  Borough  of  Easton,  in  the  County  of  North- 
ampton," and  was  to  be  governed  by  a  board  of  trustees,  consisting  of 
seventeen  members,  constituted  as  follows :  The  ministers  or  pastors  of  the 
Lutheran  and  German  Reformed  congregations  of  the  borough  of  Easton. 
for  the  time  being,  always  to  be  two  of  the  said  board  of  trustees ;  the  re- 
maining fifteen,  five  of  whom  were  to  be  members  of  the  German  Reformed 
Church,  and  five  were  to  be  members  of  the  German  Lutheran  Church, 
were  to  be  elected  by  the  citizens,  those  only  being  entitled  to  vote  who 
had  subscribed  three  dollars  or  more  towards  the  erection  of  the  school- 
house.  The  above  church  representation  was  to  be  constantly  preserved 
in  the  board  of  trustees. 

The  method  and  time  of  the  election,  classification,  and  organization  of 
the  board  of  trustees,  together  with  their  power  and  duties,  were  clearly 
and  minutely  defined. 

The  scholastic  scope  of  the  institution,  as  set  forth  in  the  fourth  article 
of  the  act  of  association,  was  as  follows:  "There  shall  be  forthwith  taught, 
in  the  schools  of  said  institution,  the  English  and  German  languages,  read- 
ing, writing,  arithmetic,  and  Psalmody ;  and,  when  a  suflficient  number  of 
pupils  shall  offer,  there  shall  also  be  taught,  at  the  direction  of  the  trus- 
tees, the  learned  and  foreign  languages,  the  mathematics,  algebra,  theology, 
the  elements  of  history,  geography,  moral  and  natural  philosophy,  and 
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other  branches  of  the  arts,  sciences,  and  literature.  The  trustees  shall  di- 
rect and  appoint,  annual  or  more  frequent,  public  examinations  of  the 
scholars  of  the  said  institution,  and  shall  hold  out,  by  premiums  or  other- 
wise, incentives  to  emulation  and  improvement." 

The  first  board  of  trustees  consisted  of  the  following  gentlemen,  several 
of  whom  were  not  residents  of  the  borough:  Reverend  Charles  S.  Frider- 
itzi,  pastor  of  the  German  Lutheran  Church;  Reverend  Christian  L. 
Becker,  pastor  of  the  German  Reformed  Church ;  Samuel  Sitgreaves, 
Esquire;  Robert  Traill,  Esquire;  Peter  Shnyder,  John  Barnet,  John 
Herster,  Thomas  MiflElin,  John  Anidt,  William  Rouj),  Samuel  Moore, 
Daniel  Herster,  F.  A.  Mulenberg,  Jacob  Rush,  Philip  Shitz,  ITonry  Shouse, 
Lawrence  Erb. 

The  board  organized  March  24,  1794,  by  electing  Samuel  Sitgreaves, 
president,  Daniel  Stroud,  secretary,  and  Robert  Traill,  treasurer;  and 
immediately  set  on  foot  a  subscription  for  raising  money  for  the  purposes 
of  the  institution.  At  this  meeting,  Messrs.  Sitgreaves,  Moore,  Barnet, 
Shnyder,  and  Shouse  were  constituted  a  committee,  to  estimate  the  expense 
of  erecting  a  proper  building  for  the  accommodation  of  the  schools  of  the 
institution. 

This  school  enterprise,  though  designed  to  be  unsectarian  in  character, 
in  its  inception,  revealed  a  high-toned  religious  sentiment  in  the  commu- 
nity, to  which  the  trustees  gave  expression  in  the  early  adoption  of  the  fol- 
lowing resolutions :  "  Resolved^  That  the  instruction  of  the  pupils  of  the 
schools  of  this  institution  shall  be  so  conducted  and  regulated  as  care- 
fully and  uniformly  to  inculcate  the  doctrines  of  our  holy  Christian 
religion,  agreeably  to  revelation."  And,  "iJesoZuecZ,  That  the  five  trustees, 
whose  religious  persuasions  are  not  specified  in  the  act  of  association,  shall 
always  be  such  who  profess  Christianity." 

On  the  following  day,  (March  25,)  the  trustees  met,  when  the  commit- 
tee, appointed  for  the  purpose,  reported  an  estimate  of  the  expense  (which 
was  £702  10s)  of  a  building  of  stone,  sixty  feet  front  by  thirty-four  feet 
deep,  whereof  the  first  story  only  was  to  be  completely  finished.  There- 
upon, it  was  resolved  to  erect  a  building  of  the  proposed  dimensions,  and 
Messrs.  Sitgreaves,  Moore,  and  Shouse  were  appointed  a  committee  to  pre- 
pare and  report  a  particular  plan  of  a  building  of  the  dimensions  named. 

Four  days  thereafter,  (March  29,)  the  plan  was  reported  in  detail  and 
adopted,  and  comports,  in  minutia  of  structure  and  dimensions,  with  the 
building  now  standing  on  the  hill,  in  the  Second  ward,  and  used  at  pres- 
ent for  public  school  purposes. 

As  yet,  a  site  whereon  to  erect  the  said  academy  had  not  been  selected. 
The  trustees,  therefore,  on  the  12th  day  of  April  following,  determined 
"  That  the  building  intended  for  the  accommodation  of  tlie  schools  of  the 
Union  Academy,  be  built  on  the  two  adjacent  lots,  at  the  north-east  corner 
of  Fermer  street  and  the  alley  intersecting  the  said  street,  between  North- 
ampton and  Spring  Garden  streets,  fronting  the  said  alley,  and  thirty  feet 
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from  it."  The  site,  then  selected,  is  the  spot  on  which  the  present  high 
school-building  is  located.  The  reasons  for  this  selection  are  given  in  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Sitgreaves,  in  which  he  says:  "  It  has  been  thought  expe- 
dient to  look  for  a  situation  of  little  value  for  other  purposes,  and  which, 
of  course,  cannot  cost  much  to  the  institution.  These  two  contiguous 
lots,  wliich  form  part  a  of  the  stony,  barren  hill  that  hangs  towards  the 
Delaware,  are  worth  little  or  nothing  for  an^'^  purposes  of  private  improve- 
ment." 

In  the  meantime,  application  was  made  by  the  association  for  a  certifi- 
cate of  incorporation,  under  an  act  of  •Assembly'',  conferring  on  certain 
associations  of  citizens  the  powers  and  immunities  of  corporations.  The 
act  of  association  was,  therefore,  presented,  and  having  been  approved 
April  15,  1794,  by  Jared  Ingersoll,  Attorney  General,  and  ratified  April 
19,  1794,  by  the  Supreme  Court,  consisting  of  Thomas  McKeen,  Chief 
Justice,  and  Edward  Shippen,  J.  Yeates,  and  Thomas  Smith,  justices,  was 
signed  by  Governor  Mifflin,  and  sealed  with  the  great  seal  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, at  Philadelphia,  April  21,  1794. 

It  being  deemed  inexpedient  to  locate  the  proposed  school-house  on  the 
lots  selected,  the  matter  of  site  was  reconsidered,  and  formal  possession 
was  forthwith  taken  of  all  the  lots  on  the  east  side  of  Fermer  (now  Second) 
street,  between  Northampton  and  Spring  Garden  streets,  for  the  use  of  the 
trustees,  and  a  committee  was  appointed  and  directed  to  mark  out,  on  the 
eminence  within  the  said  vacant  lots,  the  proper  spot  or  site  for  the  actual 
erection  of  the  academy  building. 

This  change  of  locality  excited  much  dissatisfaction.  Many  of  the  sub- 
scribers to  the  school  fund  refused  to  pay  their  subscriptions,  because  of  the 
change,  and  suits  at  law  were  instituted  by  the  trustees  for  the  recovery 
of  the  same.  Among  the  disaffected  was  the  Reverend  Mr.  Becker,  who 
united  with  others  in  the  erection  of  the  stone-building,  still  standing  at 
the  north-west  corner  of  Sitgreaves  and  Church  streets,  with  the  view  of 
establishing  therein  a  school  that  would  be  purely  denominational,  or  sec- 
tarian, in  character  and  aim.  This  school  was  subsequently  opened,  under 
the  tutorage  of  Mr.  John  Casper  Mattes,  who  was  the  organist  of  the  Ger- 
man Churches.  Of  the  history  of  this  school  but  very  little  is  known.  It 
maintained  its  parochial  standing  only  for  a  brief  period,  when  it  assumed 
the  character  of  an  ordinary  school,  and  finally  disbanded,  for  want  of 
adequate  support. 

The  academy  (still  standing  on  the  hill  in  the  Second  ward)  was  com- 
menced in  Jul}-,  1794,  and  finished,  so  far  as  the  completion  of  the  two 
rooms  of  the  first  story,  during  the  succeeding  year,  at  an  outlay  of 
£634  13s.  lid. 

In  consequence  of  the  delinquency  of  many  who  had  subscribed  to  the 
school  fund,  and  the  failure  of  others  who  were  expected  to  aid  the  enter- 
prise, the  building  was  encumbered  with  debt.  After  repeated  and  inef- 
fectual efi"orts  to  secure  home  aid  in  liquidation  of  the  claims  against  the 
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institution,  the  trustees,  January  25, 1795,  petitioned  the  Legislature  for  an 
appropriation  of  public  money  in  aid  of  the  school,  but  without  success. 

The  two  rooms,  on  the  ground  floor- of  the  academy,  having  been  pre- 
pared for  occupancy  late  in  the  fall  of  1T95,  the  same  were  not  used  for 
school  purposes  until  June,  of  the  following  year.  The  teacher  em- 
ployed at  that  time  by  some  of  the  citizens  to  teach  the  English  lan- 
guage was  permitted  to  occupy  the  south  room,  and  the  German  teacher, 
in  the  cmplo}-  of  others,  was  allowed  the  use  of  the  north  room,  until  the 
trustees  should  order  otherwise.  These  schools  owed  their  existence  to 
individual  effort,  rather  than  to  any  oflicial  recognition  on  the  part  of  the 
trustees,  and  continued  so  long  as  a  teacher  could  be  obtained,  or  patronage, 
sufficient  to  sustain  a  school,  could  be  secured.  The  school  tenn  being 
rated  by  the  quarter,  it  not  unfrequently  occurred  that  a  new  teacher  was 
installed  at  the  opening  of  every  term,  or,  for  the  want  of  one,  the  school 
was  relinquished  for  the  time  being. 

The  academy  building  was  thus  engaged  until  the  close  of  the  year  1T97, 
when  the  trustees  considered  the  expediency  of  carrying  into  early  opera- 
tion the  design  of  the  institution,  and  undertook  to  devise  a  system  for 
the  future  direction  of  the  schools,  agreeably  to  the  terms  and  spirit  of 
the  act  of  association.  They  evidently  designed  that  a  seminary  of  learn- 
ing should  be  established  in  the  borough  of  Easton,  on  a  respectable  and 
efficient  plan,  for  the  successful  instruction  of  youth  in  the  various 
branches  of  necessary,  useful,  and  ornamental  education. 

In  view  of  the  lamentable  deficiency  of  the  means  of  education,  and  the 
consequent  depressed  state  of  learning  in  this  county,  and,  particularly, 
the  inefficiency  of  the  methods  hitherto  adopted  in  Easton  for  the  instruc- 
truction  of  youth,  even  in  the  elementary  branches  of  learning,  they 
conceived  it  to  be  their  manifest  duty  to  lose  no  time  in  putting  '*  The 
Union  Academy  "  on  a  footing  of  usefulness  and  respectability,  which 
should  correspond  with  its  title,  and  effectuate  the  obvious  intention  of 
the  contributors.  In  pursuance  thereof,  the  trustees  thought  that  they 
ought,  in  the  words  of  the  act  of  association,  "to  appoint  tutors  and  in- 
structors, to  agree  with  them  for  their  hire,  or  salaries,  to  remove  them  for 
inefficiency  or  misconduct,"  and,  generally,  take  upon  themselves,  "  the 
care,  management,  direction,  and  superintendence  of  the  Institution." 

The  average  number  of  pupils  attending  the  English  school,  of  the 
borough,  at  this  time,  was  about  sixtv-  It  was  believed,  that  if  teachers 
of  a  respectable  character  and  assured  abilit}-  should  be  employed  by  the 
trustees,  the  number  of  pupils  would  increase  as  well  from  the  vicinity  of 
the  town,  as  by  the  accession  of  those  who  maj'  be  invited  from  a  dis- 
tance, by  the  reputation  of  the  school  and  the  healthfulness  of  the  situa- 
tion. 

The  inquiry  was  raised  as  to  the  probable  amount  of  funds  that  could 
be  realized,  to  make  good  the  compensation  to  teachers  who  ma}'  be 
employed.     The    question    was   referred    to    a   committee,    who,   after   a 
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thorough  canvass  of  the  town,  and  a  faithful  endeavor  to  secure,  prospect- 
ively, an  amount  of  funds  sufficient  to  warrant  the  trustees  to  attempt  a 
fulfillment  of  the  proposed  plan,  reported  "it  as  their  opinion  that,  for  the 
want  of  sure  funds,  at  the  command  of  the  trustees,  it  becomes  a  delicate 
point  with  them  to  hold  out  the  idea  of  a  high  and  fixed  salary  to  any 
teacher  they  may  invite  to  the  academy,  as,  by  doing  so,  they  must  either 
hold  up  a  delusive  prospect,  or  become  personally  responsible  for  any  prom- 
ise made  with  respect  to  the  salary.  Either  case,  eventually,  must  be 
disagreeable." 

It  was  proposed,  that,  until  arrangements  could  be  made  by  the  trus- 
tees for  obtaining  a  proper  person  to  teach  in  the  academy,  in  the  mode 
wished  for,  under  the  immediate  direction  and  pay  of  the  trustees,  a  man 
of  good  moral  character,  capable  of  teaching  reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 
and  grammar,  be  invited  to  the  school ;  and,  that  he  undertake  the  tuition 
at  his  own  trouble  of  obtaining  subscriptions  and  the  collection  thereof, 
the  trustees  reserving  to  themselves  the  approbation  of  the  teacher. 

In  consequence  of  the  failure  in  obtaining  an  assurance  of  adequate 
pecuniary  support,  the  trustees,  for  the  time  being,  deferred  the  prosecu- 
tion of  their  designs  as  to  the  organization  of  the  school  and  the  comple- 
tion of  the  building. 

During  the  two  succeeding  years,  the  academy  was  engaged  in  the 
interest  of  schools  organized  under  private  patronage,  the  trustees  simply 
exercising  jurisdiction  over  the  property.  Of  the  several  teachers  em- 
ployed during  this  period,  Mr.  Charles  de  Seelhorst  was  the  most  promi- 
nent. 

About  this  time,  a  question  arose  as  to  the  right  of  possession  by  which 
the  trustees  held  the  five  lots,  on  which  the  academy  was  located.  Other 
parties  having  entered  upon  and  fenced  in  part  of  said  premises  for 
their  private  use,  and  avowed  their  determination  to  combat  any  pro- 
cess that  may  be  instituted  for  their  ejectment,  the  trustees,  to  avoid  the 
trouble  and  expense  of  litigation,  considered  it  advisable  to  enter  into 
negotiations  for  the  purchase  of  the  property,  and  thereby  secure  a  title  to 
the  same. 

Mr.  Physick,  agent  of  the  Proprietaries,  having  evinced  a  disposition  to 
convey,  for  the  use  of  the  schools  of  this  institution,  the  five  lots  hereto- 
fore located  for  the  site  of  the  academy,  and  Mr.  Christian  Bixler,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  trustees,  having  signified  his  willingness  to  advance 
the  money  necessary  for  the  purchase  of  the  same,  the  board  authorized 
and  requested  Mr.  Bixler  to  enter  immediately  into  a  contract  with  Mr. 
Physick,  for  the  said  lots,  on  the  best  terms  for  which  they  can  be  pro- 
cured, and  directed  that  he  should  take  a  deed  for  the  same  in  his  own 
name.  It  was  also  agreed,  by  the  trustees,  that  they  would  accept  from  Mr. 
Bixler  a  declaration  of  trust,  to  be  drawn  in  such  manner  as  will,  at  the 
same  time,  secure  the  trustees  in  the  title  to  said  lots,  and  secure,  also,  the 
complete  indemnification  and  reimbursement  of  Mr.  Bixler  for  the  advance 
which  he  shall  make,  and  his  expenses  in  making  the  contract. 
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Mr.  Bixler,  agreeably  to  the  instructions  of  the  board,  effected  a  pur- 
chase of  the  five  lots  named,  on  the  5th  day  of  February,  1800,  having  ad- 
vanced and  paid  into  the  hands  of  the  agent  of  the  Proprietaries  the  sum 
of  $11()  10  purchase  money  of  the  same.  The  deed  for  the  said  lots  from 
Messrs.  Penn  to  Christian  Bixler  was  executed  February  6,  1800,  and  the 
declaration  of  trust,  as  agreed  upon,  from  Christian  Bixler  to  the  trustees 
of  the  Union  Academy,  was  executed  March  21,  1800. 

In  May,  1800,  the  Reverend  James  Henrj' Feltus,  a  gentleman  of  liberal 
education  and  acknowledged  ability,  opened  a  school  in  the  academy,  and 
taught,  in  addition  to  the  ordinar^^  English  branches,  the  classics,  higher 
matliematics,  and  natural  sciences.  This  school  was  well  patronized.  At 
the  expiration  of  two  years,  Mr.  Feltus  relinquished  the  school,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Mr.  Miles,  who,  at  the  expiration  of  one  year,  resigned,  when 
the  academy  was  given  in  charge  of  Mr.  Philip  Matthias. 

The  trustees,  after  repeated  failures  in  their  attempts  to  obtain  legisla- 
tive aid  in  behalf  of  the  institution,  finally  succeeded,  in  1804,  in  securing 
the  passage  of  an  act  granting  them  the  sum  of  $2,000  for  the  object 
named.  The  funds  thus  secured  were  forthwith  applied  to  discharging  the 
debts  that  had  accumulated  against  the  institution,  and  to  the  completion 
of  the  academy  building.  The  claims,  originating  in  the  purchase  of  the 
lots,  having  been  satisfied,  the  deed  of  Christian  Bixler  and  wife  to  the 
trustees  of  the  IJnion  Academy,  of  Easton,  was  executed  July  31,  1805. 

Henceforth  the  academy  was  placed  at  the  disposal  of  such  teachers  of 
reputable  character  as  possessed  the  requisite  energy  and  tact  in  gaining 
patronage,  suflScient  to  warrant  the  organization  of  a  school.  The  trustees, 
it  seems,  never  succeeded,  although  the  attempt  bad  frequently  been  made, 
in  completing  the  arrangements  contemplated  by  the  act  of  association. 

During  the  five  years  succeding  the  year  1805,  the  following  were  the 
most  prominent  teachers,  who  occupied  rooms  in  the  academy :  Mr.  I.  B. 
Miles,  who,  in  addition  to  the  room  engaged  for  school  purposes,  was  per- 
mitted to  use  one  of  the  rooms  as  a  dwelling  ;  Mrs.  Mary  Ralston,  Mr. 
Ernst,  Ingham  Kinsey,  and  Henry  Fields,  whose  school  was  limited  to 
thirty  pupils,  each  of  whom  paid  a  quarterly  tuition  fee  of  five  dollars. 

During  this  period,  the  small  brick-building  that  stood  on  the  level 
ground  immediately  in  front  of  the  high  school  building,  (the  same  having 
been  torn  down  in  1856,)  was  erected  at  a  cost  of  $700,  and  was  intended 
as  a  teacher's  residence.  It  was  first  occupied  by  Isaac  N.  Cordoza,  who, 
being  a  tailor,  worked  at  his  trade  during  the  day,  and,  when  his  day's  work 
was  done,  taught  a  night  school  in  the  academy.  Mr.  Cordoza  was  after- 
wards engaged  in  teaching  a  day  school. 

In  1810,  the  Reverend  Mr.  Boyer,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  opened  a  se- 
lect school  in  the  academy,  and,  by  permission  of  the  trustees,  used  his 
school-room  for  purposes  of  religious  worship,  and  thereby  formed  the 
nucleus  of  what  is  now  the  First  Presbyterian  congregation  of  Easton. 

During  the  next  seven  years,  the  rooms  in  the  academy  were  rented  at  a 
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stipulated  sum  per  quarter,  and  were  leased  from  time  to  time  for  school 
purposes  by  James  Wilson,  Mr.  Orton,  and  several  of  the  teachers  already 
named.  In  1813,  Mr.  Miles  resigned  his  position  as  teacher,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Mr.  Armstrong,  whose  school  was  limited  to  forty  pupils,  the 
price  of  tuition  fixed  at  the  rate  of  three  dollars  per  quarter,  and  the 
course  of  study  restricted,  so  as  to  permit  none  other  than  the  English 
branches  to  be  taught. 

In  the  meantime,  the  organization  of  the  board  of  trustees  remained  in- 
tact. The  sessions  of  the  board  were  not  held  at  stated  intervals,  but  at 
such  times  as  suited  the  convenience  of  the  trustees,  or  the  demands  of 
necessity  required.  The  proceedings  of  the  board  had  reference  chiefly  to 
matters  of  business  or  finance,  with  an  occasional  adoption  of  rules  for 
school  government,  which  were  never  carried  out,  or  the  projection  of 
plans  that  were  never  consummated.  The  trustees,  it  seems,  relinquished 
their  care  of  the  building,  and  their  negligence  in  this  respect,  was  attested 
by  the  dilapidated  and  repulsive  appearance,  which  the  house  at  that  time 
presented. 

In  181T,  the  Reverend  David  Bishop,  (who  was  called  to  the  pastorate 
of  the  Presb3'terian  Church  of  the  place,)  was  engaged  b}'  George  Wolf, 
(afterwards  Governor  of  the  State.)  Robert  Innes,  Christian  Bixler.  and 
other  members  of  the  board  of  trustees,  with  the  view  of  establishing  a  pri- 
vate school  for  the  education  of  their  children.  A  room  in  the  academy 
having  been  procured  for  the  purpose,  the  school  was  opened.  !Mr.  Bishop 
was  a  gentleman  of  culture,  and  displayed  peculiar  aptness  in  his  profes- 
sion as  a  teacher.  He  was  firm  in  the  administration  of  his  school,  and 
conscientious  in  the  discharge  of  the  obligations  of  trust  reposed  in  him. 

This  school  grew  in  popularity  and  in  numbers,  and  a  necessity  having 
existed  for  the  employment  of  an  assistant  teacher,  Mr.  Bishop  called  to 
his  aid  Mr.  John  Vanderveer,  a  young  man,  seventeen  j-ears  of  age,  who 
had  recently  graduated  at  Princeton  College.  Mr.  Yanderveer's  connec- 
tion with  this  school,  as  usher,  continued  during  a  period  of  two  j'cars, 
when  he  withdrew,  in  order  to  prosecute  his  studies  in  the  theological  sem- 
inary. His  association  with  Mr.  Bishop,  doubtless,  occasioned  the  devel- 
opment of  his  peculiar  talents  as  a  teacher,  and  excited  a  fondness  for  the 
profession,  which  he  afterwards  adopted  and  pursued  with  such  signal  suc- 
cess. 

The  other  schools,  occupying  rooms  in  the  academy,  simultaneously 
with  that  of  Mr.  Bishop,  were  limited  in  their  course  of  instruction,  to  the 
elementaiy  branches  of  an  English  education,  and  were  respectively  taught 
by  James  Wilson,  Alexander  Carian,  and  John  Head. 

In  1822,  after  Mr.  Bishop's  decease,  Messrs.  Elder  and  Pitkins  assumed 
charge  of  the  principal  school  of  the  academy. 

Hitherto,  the  hour  for  school  was  announced  by  the  ringing  of  the  court- 
house bell.  As  early  as  1Y9T,  a  subscription  was  circulated  with  the  view 
of  securing  funds  for  the  purchase  of  a  bell  for  the  academy,  and  efforts, 
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similar  in  kind  and  aim,  were  subsequently  made,  but  the  object  was  not 
accomplished  until  the  fall  of  1822,  when,  mainly  through  the  efforts  of 
William  Shouse,  the  present  bell  on  the  academy  was  procured  and  place<l 
in  position. 

From  this  time  until  1827,  the  advanced  schools  of  the  town  were  chiefly 
under  the  direction  of  James  Wilson,  Joseph  Deringer,  Richard  Collier, 
Mr.  Graham,  and  Nathaniel  Elder.  Other  schools,  in  addition  to  those  in 
the  academy,  were  established  in  different  parts  of  the  town.  Adam  Desh- 
ler  conducted  a  school  in  the  old  stone-building,  near  Wolverton's  ooal 
yard,  on  South  Third  street, and  William  Down,  familiarly  called  "Daddy 
Down,"  opened  and  taught,  for  some  time,  a  school  in  a  building  that  stood 
on  the  south  side  of  Northampton  street,  a  few  doors  west  of  Fifth  street. 
There  were  also  schools  taught  by  ladies,  who  provided  rooms  for  the 
purpose  in  their  private  residences.  Among  these  are  included  the  schools 
of  Miss  Gertrude  Kemper  and  Mrs.  Prior.  A  German  school  was  con- 
tinued for  an  indefinite  period  in  the  old  church  school-house,  on  the  corner 
of  Church  and  Sitgreaves  streets,  of  which  Henry  Hemsing,  the  church 
organist,  officiated  many  years  as  teacher. 

Doctor  Vandcrveer's  8chooi. 

In  1828,  the  Reverend  John  Vanderveer,  D.  D.,  returned  to  Easton,  and 
opened  a  school  for  instruction  in  the  classics  and  higher  mathematics,  in 
a  building  on  the  corner  of  Fourth  and  Spring  Garden  streets,  now  the 
parsonage  of  the  American  Reformed  Church.  During  the  first  year,  his 
school  consisted  of  but  twelve  pupils,  of  which  number  Edward  F.  Stewart, 
Esquire,  a  member  of  the  present  board  of  control  of  the  Easton  schools, 
appears  to  have  been  the  first  one  admitted  as  a  pupil  of  the  school. 

The  superior  advantages  afforded  b}-  this  school  in  supplying  the  demand, 
long  since  felt,  for  a  more  elovated  and  thorough  system  of  education,  soon 
arrested  public  attention,  and  gained  the  support  of  the  intelligent  and 
influential  citizens  of  the  place.  The  patronage  of  the  school  having 
largel}'  increased  during  the  first  three  years  of  its  existence,  and  the 
necessit}-  having  arisen  for  more  capacious  accommodations,  the  school  was 
transferred  to  the  room  in  the  basement  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  on 
Second  street,  where  it  continued  until  the  completion  of  the  building,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  specially  erected  by  Doctor  Vanderveer  for 
the  use  of  his  school. 

The  reputation  of  this  institution  having  extended  far  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  town,  and  arrangements  for  the  accommodation  of  boarding  pupils 
having  been  completed,  there  was  a  considerable  accession  of  students  from 
abroad.  These,  together  with  the  large  influx  of  pupils  from  the  town  and 
the  immediate  vicinit}-,  furnished  a  field  of  usefulness  which  the  Doctor 
assiduously  and  effectively  cultivated  until  the  year  1854,  when,  in  discon- 
tinuing his  labors  as  a  teacher,  he  abandoned  a  profession  that  always  has, 
and  still  continues  to  command  his  highest  admiration  and  esteem. 
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The  whole  number  of  pupils  in  attendance  at  this  school,  during  the  pe- 
riod of  its  existence,  was  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  sevent^^-eight ; 
and  of  this  number  twenty-three  entered  the  Gospel  ministry ;  twentj^-six 
pursued  the  legal  profession  ;  twenty-one  engaged  in  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine ;  three  became  professors  of  colleges  and  theological  seminaries ;  and 
fifty  entered  the  teaching  profession.  Among  those  of  the  latter  class,  are 
included  the  present  superintendent  of  schools,  and  the  three  principal 
teachers  of  the  high  school  of  Easton. 

From  the  foregoing,  it  may  be  seen  what  a  noble  work  Doctor  Yander- 
veer  accomplished  in  the  early  educational  history  of  the  borough.  He 
was  a  conscientious  as  well  as  a  thoroughly  finished  teacher,  and  always 
had  in  view  the  moral  as  well  as  the  mental  profit  of  the  pupil.  By  his 
daily  short  talks  to  the  assembled  school,  he  sowed  the  good  seed  of  char- 
acter, which  has  notably  manifested  itself  in  many  who  had  their  early 
training  from  him.  Thus  he  has  perpetuated  his  influence  in  all  the  walks 
of  life,  and  the  power  of  it  will  increase,  rather  than  diminish,  as  successive 
generations  follow. 

The  trustees  of  the  Union  Academy',  having  recognized  the  school  of 
Doctor  Vanderveer,  in  its  incipiency,  as  giving  promise  of  a  sure  fulfillment 
of  the  designs  of  their  association,  deemed  the  continuance  of  their  or- 
ganization as  unnecessary  ;  consequently',  the  board  never  convened  after 
the  year  1828,  and  the  contributors  having  failed  to  elect  trustees,  agree- 
ably to  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  incorporation,  the  propert}',  by  an  act 
of  Assembly,  passed  April  14,  1835,  was  vested  in  the  corporation  of  the 
borough  of  Easton,  to  be  held  and  applied  to  the  purposes  of  education. 

The  academy,  in  the  meantime,  was  left  at  the  disposal  of  such  as  felt 
inclined  to  occupy  the  same  for  school  purposes,  and  having  been  given 
over,  without  restriction,  to  the  use  of  parties  who  had  no  interest  in  its 
preservation,  the  building  was  neglected 'and  abused.  The  last  board  of 
trustees  of  the  Union  Academy  was  constituted  as  follows  :  Reverend  John 
P.  Hecht,  president ;  William  L.  Sebring,  Esquire,  secretary ;  Jacob  Wey- 
gandt.  Esquire,  treasurer;  Reverend  Thomas  Pomp,  Peter  Shnyder,  Joseph 
Herster,  William  Shouse,  Samuel  Bittenbender,  John  Carey,  junior,  Jacob 
Wagener,  James  Black,  Thomas  McKeen,  John  Herster,  George  Barnet,  (M.,) 
Michael  Odenwelder,  Peter  Young. 

Lafayette  Colle§:e. 

Contemporaneous  with  the  decline  of  the  Union  Academy,  was  the  in- 
auguration of  the  enterprise  that  culminated  in  the  establishment  of  La- 
fa5'ette  College. 

This  institution  originated  at  a  meeting  of  prominent  citizens  of  the  bor- 
ough of  Easton,  held  December  27,  1824,  at  the  Easton  hotel.  The  meet- 
ing was  organized  by  the  appointment  of  Colonel  Thomas  McKeen,  chair- 
man. The  Honorable  James  Madison  Porter,  a  man  of  great  public  spirit, 
and  distinguished  for  his  learning  and  legal  ability,  was  an  active  pai-tici- 
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pant  in  the  proceedings  of  this  meeting,  and  achieved  more  than  any  other 
single  individual  in  originating  the  project  and  perfecting  the  plan  of  the 
proposed  college. 

After  a  settlement  of  the  question,  as  to  the  expediency  of  establishing 
•'  at  this  place  an  institution  of  learning,  in  which  the  dead  languages,  and 
various  branches  of  education  and  science,  usually  taught  in  colleges,  to- 
gether with  the  French  and  German  languages,  civil  and  military  engineer- 
ing, and  military  tactics,  shall  be  taught,"  it  was 

"  Eesolved,  That,  as  a  testimony  of  respect  for  the  talents,  virtues,  and 
services  of  General  Lafayette,  in  the  great  cause  of  Freedom,  the  said  insti- 
tution be  named  Lafayette  College." 

The  matter  of  obtaining  a  charter  of  incorporation  having  been  referred 
to  a  committee,  consisting  of  the  Honorable  James  M.  Porter,  Honorable 
Joel  Jones,  and  Jacob  Wagener,  Esquire,  these  gentlemen  drafted  a  me- 
morial to  the  Legislature,  and  secured,  by  an  act  of  Assembly,  passed 
March  9,  1826,  the  required  charter. 

Agreeably  to  the  provisions  of  the  said  act  of  Assembly,  the  board  of 
trustees  convened  on  the  15th  of  May  following,  and  effected  an  organiza- 
tion by  electing  James  M.  Porter,  president,  which  office  he  filled  during 
a  period  of  twenty-five  years  ;  Joel  Jones,  secretary,  and  Thomas  McKeen, 
treasurer. 

By  reason  of  successive  failures  in  securing  funds  for  the  erection  of  ap- 
propriate buildings,  and  the  disappointment  of  the  trustees  in  completing 
other  arrangements,  that  seemed  to  give  promise  of  an  early  fulfillment  of 
their  plans,  the  organization  of  the  college  was  delayed  until  the  year  1832. 

On  the  6th  of  February,  1832,  the  Reverend  George  Junkin,  D.  D.,  a 
man  of  great  intellectual  power,  of  profound  learning,  and,  in  other  re- 
spects, eminently  fitted  for  the  position,  was  chosen  president  of  the  insti- 
tution, which  he  accepted  on  condition  of  the  elimination  of  the  military 
provisions  of  the  charter.  In  March  of  the  same  year,  Doctor  Junkin 
entered  upon  the  discharge  of  his  official  duties  as  president  of  the  insti- 
tution, and  on  the  9th  of  May  following,  the  fii'st  session  of  the  college 
was  formally  opened,  with  forty-three  students,  in  a  building  leased  for  the 
purpose,  and  still  standing,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Lehigh. 

Steps  were  immediately  taken  by  the  trustees  to  secure  a  permanent  lo- 
cation for  the  college.  The  present  site  of  the  college  was  selected  and 
purchased,  and  proceedings  were  at  once  instituted  for  the  erection  of  suit- 
able buildings.  The  corner-stone  of  the  main  building  was  laid  with  be- 
fitting ceremonies,  July  4,  1832,  and  the  building  was  completed  by  May 
1,  1834,  when  the  ceremonies  of  the  inauguration  of  the  first  faculty  took 
place,  in  the  hall  of  the  new  building. 

The  first  faculty  was  composed  as  follows  : 

Reverend  George  Junkin,  D.  D.,  president,  and  professor  of  mental  and 
moral  philosophy,  rhetoric,  logic,  and  evidences  of  Christianity  ;  Charles 
F.  McCay,  professor  of  mathematics  and  natural  j^hilosophy ;  James  J. 
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Kuhn,  professor  of  Latin  and  and  Greek  languages;  Samuel  D.  Gross,  M. 
D.,  professor  of  clicmistr}',  mineralogy,  and  botany. 

The  college  was  conducted,  for  a  time,  in  pursuance  of  tlie  manual  labor 
system,  introduced  by  Doctor  J  unkin,  and  ingrafted  in  the  policy  of  the 
institution,  but  the  scheme  proved  a  failure,  and  was  abandoned. 

The  idea  of  furnishing  a  thorough  training  for  teacliers  was  also  em- 
bodied in  the  original  plan  of  the  institution.  Special  and  complete  pre- 
paration for  tlie  teachers'  profession  was  deemed  no  less  essential  than 
that  required  for  tlic  other  professions,  hence  the  trustees,  in  anticipation 
of  the  work  now  accomplished  by  the  normal  schools  of  the  State,  estab- 
lished a  curriculum,  with  a  "teachers'  course,"  and  designed  the  erection 
of  a  "model  school,"  as  a  means  of  developing  tact  in  school  management, 
and  the  cultivation  of  methods  of  instruction.  This  feature  of  the  original 
plan,  however,  was  never  matured,  and  the  department  organized  for  its 
development  was  finallj'^  discontinued,  for  want  of  patronage. 

The  college,  during  its  early  j^ears,  encountered  many  discourage- 
ments, and,  at  times,  was  encompassed  with  difficulties  that  seemed  to 
forebode  its  ruin.  To  the  untiring  energy  and  devotion  of  Doctor  Jun- 
kin,  and  the  sacrifices  of  personal  interest  made  by  him  in  its  behalf,  is  the 
college  chiefly  indebted  for  its  deliverance  in  times  of  trouble. 

In  1841,  Doctor  J  unkin  resigned  the  presidency,  and  was  succeeded  by 
the  Reverend  John  W.  Yeomans,  D.  D.  Doctor  Yeomans,  as  president, 
was  noted  for  his  executive  ability.  His  administration  was  corrective, 
rather  than  creative,  in  its  tendenc3\  He  resigned  in  1844,  and  was  im- 
mediately succeeded  by  Doctor  Junkin,  wlio  was  unanimously  riielected 
president  of  the  institution,  which  fact  was  announced  to  the  citizens  ot 
Easton  by  the  illumination  of  the  college  buildings.  Doctor  Junkin  con- 
tinued his  official  connection  with  the  college  until  1848,  when  he  again 
resigned,  and  bade  a  final  adieu  to  Lafa^'ctte. 

The  trustees,  liaving  failed  to  fill  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  Doctor  Jun- 
kin's  resignation,  the  college  was  conducted  for  a  time  without  a  presi- 
dent, the  administration  of  its  affairs  having  been  given  in  clinrge  of  the 
Reverend  Charles  W.  Nassau,  D.  D.,  the  vice  president  of  the  faculty. 
The  prospects  of  the  college  at  this  time  were  exceedingly  gloomy.  Its 
friends  were  despondent,  and  the  institution  was  looked  upon  by  many  as 
doomed  to  certain  failure. 

At  this  crisis,  the  interposition  of  the  Synod  of  Philadelphia  was  solic- 
ited, through  an  overture  of  the  trustees,  proposing  to  transform  the  insti- 
tution into  a  s^-nodical  college,  which  should  be  under  the  exclusive  con- 
trol of  the  synod.  The  proposal  was  accepted,  and  the  college  was  for- 
mally consigned  to  the  Sj'nod  of  Philadelphia. 

Under  the  new  alliance,  the  Reverend  D.  Y.  McClean,  D.  D.,  was  made 
president,  and  inaugurated  in  1851.  The  chief  characteristic  of  his  admin- 
istration was  the  permanent  endowment  policy,  by  which  it  was  propossd 
to  raise  the  sum  of  $100,000,  through  a  sale  of  scholarships.     The  scheme 
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was  full  of  promise.  The  whole  amount  was  pledged,  and  the  influx  of 
students  was  unprecedented.  The  funds  realized  under  this  plan  were 
soon  exhausted,  and  the  college  was  again  suffering  from  pecuniary  em- 
barrassment in  185t,  when  Doctor  McClean  resigned. 

The  Reverend  George  W.  McPhail,  D.  D.,  pastor  of  one  of  the  Presby- 
terian Churches  of  Easton,  by  invitation  of  the  trustees,  performed  the 
functions  of  college  president,  in  connection  with  his  pastoral  duties.  lie 
finally  resigned  his  pastorate,  and  was  formally  inaugurated  president  of 
the  college  in  1858.  The  condition  of  the  college  gave  no  indications  of 
improvement,  either  in  its  finances  or  patronage.  On  the  contrary,  there 
were  unmistakable  evidences  of  retrogression. 

Doctor  McPhail  resigned  the  presidency  of  the  college  in  1863.  The 
existing  embarrassments  having  been  intensified  by  tiie  appearance  of  new 
difficulties,  the  friends  of  the  college  became  discouraged,  and  proposed 
the  suspension  of  the  institution.  This  result  would  have  been  reached, 
but  for  the  noble  and  self-denying  eff'orts  of  several  of  its  professors,  who 
undertook  to,  and  did,  sustain  the  college  at  their  own  risk,  until  the  inau- 
guration of  the  Reverend  William  C.  Cattell,  D.  D.,  as  president,  in  1864. 

Doctor  Cattell,  having  a  few  years  before  been  a  professor  in  the  insti- 
tution, was  conversant  with  its  history.  He,  therefore,  assumed  the  man- 
agement of  its  affairs  with  a  full  comprehension  of  its  condition,  and  a 
clear  conception  of  its  wants.  Being  sensible  of  the  responsibility  of  the 
undertaking,  and  fortified  with  superior  endowments  of  mind  and  heart, 
he  prosecuted  the  work  of  reconstruction  with  unflinching  earnestness, 
and  by  his  unyielding  energy  and  surpassing  tact,  finally  succeeded  in 
elevating  the  college  to  its  present  dignified  and  exalted  position  as  an 
institution  of  learning. 

The  prescribed  limits  of  this  sketch  forbid  a  more  extended  report  of 
the  college.  As  the  history  of  this  institution  is  replete  with  facts  that 
are  both  interesting  and  encouraging  to  the  friends  of  an  enlarged  sys- 
tem of  education,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  "  Historical  Sketches  of 
Lafaj^ette  College,''  by  Professor  W.  B.  Owen,  for  full  and  explicit  infor- 
mation touching  the  past  and  present  organization  of  the  college,  the 
career  and  work  of  its  presidents  and  corps  of  distinguished  professors, 
and  the  munificence  of  its  benefactors. 

The  Common  School  System. 

The  next  important  educational  movement,  succeeding  the  organization 
of  the  college,  was  the  establishment,  in  1834,  of  a  system  of  education 
by  common  schools. 

The  attitude  of  the  State,  in  the  matter  of  popular  education,  was  as- 
sumed mainly  through  the  influence  of  Governor  George  Wolf,  the  warm 
friend  and  jiotont  advocate  of  universal  education.  Governor  Wolf  was  a 
native  of  Northampton  county,  and  a  resident  of  Easton  at  tlie  time  of 
his  elevation  to  the  office  of  chief  magistrate  of  the  Commonwealth. 
45  School  Report. 
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In  the  "  Memoirs  of  the  Governors  of  Pennsylvania,''  by  W.  C.  Armor^ 
it  is  said,  "the  most  substantial  and  enduring  merit  of  Governor  Wolf 
was  evinced  in  his  advocacy  of  a  system  of  popular  education.  James 
Buchanan,  in  a  speech  delivered  previous  to  the  election  of  the  Governor, 
had  said :  '  If  ever  the  passion  of  envy  could  be  excused,  a  man  ambi- 
tious for  tx-ue  glory  might  almost  be  justified  in  envying  the  fame  of  that 
favored  individual,  whoever  he  may  be,  whom  Providence  intends  to  make 
the  instrument  in  establishing  common  schools  throughout  this  Common- 
wealth. His  task  will  be  arduous.  He  will  have  many  difficulties  to  en- 
counter, and  many  prejudices  to  overcome ;  but  his  fame  will  exceed  even 
that  of  the  great  Clinton,  in  the  same  proportion  that  mind  is  superior  to 
matter.  Whilst  the  one  has  erected  a  frail  memorial,  which,  like  everything 
human,  must  decay  and  perish,  the  other  will  raise  a  monument  which 
shall  flourish  in  immortal  youth,  and  endure  whilst  the  human  soul  shall 
continue  to  exist.  Ages  unborn,  and  nations  ^-et  behind,  shall  bless  hi& 
memory.'  To  George  Wolf,  that  honor  was  accorded,  and  "to  him  in  all 
time  to  come,"  can  the  citizens  of  Easton  point  with  special  pride,  "  when 
the  inquirer  shall  seek  to  know  by  whose  voice  and  sturdy  will  that  great 
boon  was  championed  and  finally  won." 

The  citizens  of  Easton  participated  largely  in  the  agitation  induced  by 
the  adoption  of  the  common  school  law,  and  were  not  slow  in  accepting 
and  enforcing  its  provisions. 

The  first  board  of  school  directors  elected  under  the  statute,  organized 
September  25,  1834,  and  consisted  of  the  following  persons :  Reverend 
John  P.  Hecht,  president ;  Samuel  Kinsej'-,  secretary ;  Reverend  B.  C. 
Wolff,  Enoch  Clark,  Michael  Odcnwelder,  George  Hess,  Esquire. 

The  number  of  children  in  the  borough  of  proper  school  age,  at  the 
time,  was  estimated  at  nine  hundred,  for  whose  instruction,  it  was  pro- 
posed to  employ  twenty  teachers,  and  to  procure  as  many  school-rooms 
for  their  accommodation. 

As  the  school  fund,  raised  directly  under  the  general  provisions  of  the 
act  of  Assembly,  was  inadequate  to  the  demands  of  the  district,  and  as  an 
additional  sum  was  authorized  to  be  raised,  when  a  majority  of  the  people 
of  any  district  consented  to  a  special  tax-levy  for  the  purpose,  the  citizens 
of  the  borough  met,  agreeably  to  the  requirements  of  the  law,  November 
15,  1834,  and  resolved,  that  an  additional  tax  of  $1,500  for  school  expen- 
ditures, be  assessed  and  collected  within  the  borough  of  Easton,  for  the 
current  year,  besides  the  sum  to  be  collected  with  the  county  rates  and 
levies. 

The  necessary  funds  having  been  provided,  the  board  advertised  in  the 
newspapers  of  the  town  for  proposals  from  teachers  of  approved  qualifica- 
tions, to  take  charge  of  the  schools,  stating  the  number  of  pupils  they 
would  be  willing  to  receive,  and  the  terms  on  which  they  would  teach  each 
child  per  month.     The  following  were  the  rates  of  tuition  agreed  upon : 

"  Teachers  of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  beyond  reduction,  were 
to  receive  sixty  cents  per  month  for  each  pupil." 
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"Teachers  of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  up  to  the  rule  of  three, 
were  to  I'cceive  forty-seven  and  a  half  cents  per  month  for  each  pupil." 

"  Teachers  of  alphabet,  spelling,  reading,  and  writing,  or  any  one  of 
these  branches,  were  to  be  paid  thirty-seven  and  a  half  cents  per  month 
for  each  pupil.'' 

In  consequence  of  the  board's  inability  to  secure  sufficient  school-room 
accommodations,  arrangements  were  made  for  the  admission  of  public 
school  children  into  several  of  the  private  schools  of  the  town,  their  tuition 
having  been  paid  from  the  funds  of  the  district,  and  in  accordance  with  the 
rates  established  by  the  board. 

On  the  1st  day  of  Januarj',  1835,  the  public  schools  of  Easton  were  first 
opened,  and  were  placed  under  the  care  of  the  following  teachers:  Joseph 
P.  Deringer,  Henry  Hcnsing,  Paul  Iliggins,  Jacob  Slemmer,  P.  G.  Sher- 
man, Gertrude  Kemper,  Rosanna  Bidleman,  Julianna  Moebus,  Mary  Free- 
man, Mary  D.  Harrison,  M.  McGaugcy,  Louisa  Tindall,  Harriet  Sill,  M.  A. 
Rogers,  Louisa  Hecht,  Sophia  Hecht,  Eliza  Failing,  Leonora  Burnsides, 
B.  Burnsides,  A.  L.  Osterstock,  Elizabeth  Murray. 

The  following  teachers  of  private  schools  received  pupils  from  the  dis- 
trict schools  on  special  terms :  Reverend  John  Vanderveer,  Josiah  Davis, 
Misses  Lorrain,  Mrs.  Prior,  Mrs.  M.  A.  Ralston. 

The  inauguration  of  the  system  of  common  schools  in  Easton  was  at- 
tended with  much  opposition.  This  was  more  actively  displayed,  when  the 
question  as  to  the  additional  school  funds  to  be  raised  was  submitted  and 
voted  upon  in  the  annual  town  meeting.  At  the  annual  meeting,  in  1835, 
the  excitement  became  so  intense,  and  the  proceedings  so  turbulent,  as  to 
I'ender  the  definite  disposal  of  any  proposed  measure  impossible.  At  the 
suggestion  of  the  chairman,  James  M.  Porter,  Esquire,  the  decision  of  the 
question  as  to  the  tax  levy  was  deferred  for  one  week,  when  the  same  should 
be  decided  by  ballot.  By  a  determined  effort,  the  friends  of  the  public 
schools  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  majority  of  votes  in  favor  of  an  additional 
tax  of  $3,000.  This  vigorous  demonstration,  in  behalf  of  popular  educa- 
tion, had  the  effect  to  disarm,  if  it  did  not  entirely  subdue,  the  antagonism 
arrayed  against  the  common  schools. 

Public  Schools  from  1834  to  1854. 

The  period  covering  the  first  twenty  years  of  common  school  history,  so 
far  as  the  same  relates  to  the  borough  of  Easton,  is  not  marked  by  anything 
special  in  the  way  of  scholastic  results.  The  condition  of  the  schools,  dur- 
ing tliis  period,  may  be  noted  as  follows: 

Firttf,  as  to  School  Accommodations. — During  this  period,  no  portion  of 
the  public  school  fund  was  expended  in  the  erection  of  school-houses.  The 
only  building  originally  designed  for  general  school  use,  and  that  was 
available  for  the  purposes  of  the  board,  was  the  old  Union  Academy. 

The  charter  of  the  trustees  of  the  academy  having  become  vitiated,  by 
reason  of  their  neglect  in  maintaining  an  organization,  the  real  estate  in 
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their  possession  was  vested,  by  an  act  of  Assembly,  passed  April  14,  1835,  in 
the  corporation  of  the  borough  of  Easton,  and,  by  a  subsequent  act  of  As- 
sembly, passed  April  10,  1848,  the  same  was  vested  in  the  school  directors 
of  the  borough  of  Easton. 

The  other  school-rooms  in  use,  during  the  first  five  years,  were  such 
only  as  could  be  obtained  in  private  residences.  These  were  ill  adapted 
to  school  purposes  in  size,  ventilation,  and  surroundings.  The  latter  were 
superseded,  in  time,  by  rooms  secured  in  the  basements  of  the  several 
churches  of  the  town.  In  1848-40,  the  two  frame-buildings,  erected  on  the 
academy  grounds,  by  the  "  Easton  Fencibles"  and  "  National  Guards,"  for 
purposes  of  military  drill,  were  purchased  by  the  board  of  directors,  and 
converted  into  school-rooms. 

The  school  furniture  was  in  accord  with  the  rooms  in  which  it  was 
located — was  of  ancient  pattern,  and  exceedingly  uncomfortable,  if  not  posi- 
tively injurious.     As  to  apparatus,  there  was  none  worth  mentioning. 

Second,  as  to  the  Teachers. — The  number  of  difierent  teachers  employed 
by  the  school  board,  during  the  period  under  consideration,  was  about  one 
hundred  and  sixty,  and  of  this  number  fifty  were  males.  Of  these  there 
were  but  few,  comparatively,  who  had  entered  upon  the  work  of  teaching 
with  the  view  of  making  it  a  permanent  business.  The  successive  corps 
of  teachers  consisted  chiefly  of  such  as  sought  employment  in  the  schools, 
merely  to  eke  out  a  livelihood,  until  an  opportunity  was  afi'orded  for  a  more 
genial  and  luci'ative  engagement.  There  were  some,  however,  whose  con- 
tinuous service  in  the  district  gave  proof  of  the  board's  confidence,  and 
the  appreciation  of  the  public.  The  examination  of  teachers  was  conducted 
by  the  lioard  of  directors,  or  some  one  deputed  for  the  purpose;  was  exceed- 
ingly formal,  and  so  superficial,  that  but  few,  if  any,  of  the  applicants  were 
ever  convicted  of  incompetency.  The  teachers  were  employed  generally  on 
the  grounds  of  favoritism,  or  on  the  principle  of  alms-giving,  rather  than 
that  of  qualification. 

Third,  as  to  the  School  Term The  average  annual  school  term,  for  the 

period  named,  did  not  probabl}^  exceed  six  months.  During  the  first  few 
3'ears,  the  time  of  opening  the  schools  each  year,  as  well  as  their  continu- 
ance, was  a  matter  of  contingency,  dependent  on  the  amount  of  school 
funds  at  the  command  of  the  board.  As  soon  as  the  revenue  of  the  dis- 
trict could  be  determined  with  some  degree  of  certainty,  the  beginning 
and  duration  of  the  annual  term  was  definitely  fixed,  the  term  having  been 
gradually  extended,  as  the  resources  of  the  board  increased. 

Fourth,  as  to  the  School  Work. — Nothing  beyond  instruction  in  the 
simple  rudiments  of  the  ordinary  English  branches  was  attempted  prior 
to  the  year  1850.  The  advanced  educational  work  of  the  town  was  done 
by  private  schools,  which  were  largely  patronized.  In  1849,  fifteen  years 
after  the  public  schools  were  instituted,  there  were  but  seven  hundred 
and  seventy-five  pupils  enrolled  in  the  district  schools,  and  these  consisted 
principally  of  very  young  children,  and  those  of  more  advanced  age,  whose 
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parents  were  unable  to  bear  the  expense  of  private  tuition.  A  majority  of 
those  elected  to  the  office  of  school  director,  gave  their  patronage,  and,  as 
a  consequence,  their  sympathy  to  private  schools.  Their  legislation, 
therefore,  in  behalf  of  the  public  schools,  though  strictly  conforming  to 
the  requirements  of  the  law,  had  not  the  incentives,  which  direct  personal 
interest  would  Ik;  lik(ily  to  beget,  for  elevating  tlie  common  schools  to  the 
highest  possible  st:i,nd:ird  of  excellence. 

The  schools  were  annually  set  in  motion,  and  allowed  to  run  at  random. 
There  was  no  adjustmiiut  of  machinery,  nor  harmony  in  management  or 
effort,  that  seemeil  to  indicate  tliat  anything  definite,  by  way  of  result,  was 
aimed  at  or  desired.  There  was  no  coherence  in  the  several  schools  of 
the  district.  P]ach  school  was  organized,  taught,  and  governed  independ- 
ently of  the  rest.  There  was  no  gradation  of  schools,  nor  adjustment  of 
classes;  no  established  curriculum,  and  no  uniformity  of  text-books. 

The  methods  of  instruction  were  left  to  the  option  of  the  teachers,  and 
evinced  great  disparit}^  of  aim  and  process.  The  course  pursued  Ity  many 
of  the  teachers  was  the  result  of  accident,  rather  than  the  work  of  design. 
In  general,  the  instruction  of  the  schools  was  conducted  on  no  settled 
principle,  and  the  methods  piirsued  were  destitute  of  many  of  the  traits 
essential  to  an  intelligent  and  well-devised  plan. 

This  condition  of  the  schools  remained  undisturbed  until  the  year  1850, 
when  active  measures  were  instituted,  with  the  view  of  elevating  the  com- 
mon schools  to  a  position  of  usefulness  and  respectability.  The  schools 
were  partially  reorganized  and  classified,  so  as  to  approximate  somewhat 
a  graded  system.  The  course  of  study  was  reconstructed,  and  provisions 
made  for  instruction  in  the  higher  branches  of  learning.  In  furtherance 
of  the  proposed  plan,  the  organization  of  a  high  school  was  projected,  and 
authority  for  its  establishment  in  the  district  was  obtained,  through  an  act 
of  the  Legislature,  passed  April  2,  1850. 

The  reform,  thus  set  in  motion,  was  due  mainly  to  the  influence  of  the 
late  Honorable  Washington  McCartney.  No  man  in  this  community  has 
been  more  closely  identified  with  the  public  schools  of  this  borough,  and 
no  one  has  left  a  more  distinct  impress  of  himself  and  his  work.  At  the 
very  start  of  the  system,  he  became  its  earnest,  eloquent,  and  efficient  ad- 
vocate;  and,  by  the  suffrages  of  his  fellow-citizens,  having  been  appointed 
to  the  position  of  school  director,  he  labored  assiduously,  intelligently, 
and  successfully,  in  laying  a  good  and  strong  foundation,  upon  which  there 
has  been  erected  a  beautiful  and  durable  structure. 

Scholarly  as  he  was,  and  impelled,  by  his  tastes  and  professional  duties, 
to  husband  his  time  for  private  and  individual  engagements  and  aims,  he, 
nevertheless,  gave  himself  i;p  to  unusual  exactions  of  labor  and  sacrifice, 
in  behalf  of  the  educational  interests  of  the  town.  In  this  respect,  he  was 
an  exception  to  the  majority  of  educators  connected  with  colleges  and 
higher  institutions  of  learning.  They  are  willing  to  approve,  and  suggest, 
anil  patronize,  but  seldom  do  they  cooperate  by  definite  action.     He  sub- 
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ordinated  all  his  acquisitions,  and  his  love  of  study,  to  the  purpose  of  im- 
proving the  facilities  for  a  more  general  education  of  the  whole  people. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  his  name  will  ever  remain  fragrant  in  the  memory 
of  the  patrons,  teachers,  and  pupils  of  our  schools ;  and,  that  wliatever 
improvement  may  have  been  made  bj-  the  wisdom  and  labor  of  other  men, 
and  whatever  of  future  excellence  may  still  be  reached  in  the  future,  it 
may  never  be  forgotten,  that  Washington  McCartney  was  the  impelling 
power,  whose  influence  will  be  seen  and  felt  by  all  who  are  acquainted  with 
the  history  and  growth  of  our  public  schools. 

The  results  of  the  first  year's  experience  in  school  reform  were  gratify- 
ing to  the  friends  of  popular  education.  The  spirit  exhibited  in  the  inter- 
nal progress  of  the  schools,  was  alike  visible  in  the  improvement  and  adorn- 
ment of  buildings  and  grounds.  The  academy  building  was  thoroughly 
renovated,  and  the  school-rooms  supplied  with  furniture,  which,  though 
not  the  most  convenient,  was,  nevertheless,  a  decided  im2:)rovement  on 
that  which  had  been  displaced. 

The  ladies  of  the  town  assumed  the  responsibility  of  beautifying  the 
grounds  surrounding  the  academy.  In  1851,  they  held  a  fair  with  a  view 
of  securing  funds  for  the  undertaking,  and  succeeded  in  securing  a  liberal 
sum,  which  they  applied  to  the  improving  and  ornamenting,  with  terraces 
and  shade  trees,  the  hill  on  which  the  academy  is  located.  The  present 
beautiful  and  picturesque  surroundings  of  the  old  and  time-honored  acad- 
emy, stand  as  a  perpetual  memorial  of  the  industr}',  taste,  and  zeal  of  those 
by  whose  voluntary  eflfoii;  the  school  grounds  of  the  Second  ward  are  ren- 
dered so  pleasing  and  attractive. 

In  1853,  the  condition  of  the  public  schools,  though  susceptible  of  rad- 
ical amendment,  was  far  in  advance  of  anything  hitherto  attempted  or  at- 
tained in  the  Easton  district.  Notwithstanding  their  improvement  and  in- 
creased facilities  for  educational  work,  thc}^  failed  to  secure  either  sj^m- 
pathy  or  encouragement  from  very  manj'^  of  the  prominent  and  influential 
citizens  of  the  town.  This  was* owing  partly  to  prejudice,  and  partly  to 
the  fact,  that  private  schools  furnished  a  more  thorough  and  elevated  course 
of  instruction,  than  the  limited  provisions  of  the  public  schools  would- ad- 
mit. 

At  this  time,  there  was  a  number  of  eflScicnt  and  well  sustained  private 
schools  in  the  place.  Of  these,  the  most  prominent  were  the  classical 
schools,  designed  exclusiA'ely  for  the  education  of  boys  and  j'oung  men, 
taught  respectively  by  Doctor  Vandervecr,  (who  was  succeeded  in  1854, 
by  the  Reverend  Thomas  Apple,)  Messrs.  Wood,  and  Mr.  Tleutencck,  and 
the  young  ladies'  school,  on  the  corner  of  Third  and  Spring  Garden 
streets,  of  which  Mr.  Cann  was  principal. 

School  Supervision. 

This  district  was  probablj'-  the  first  in  the  State  to  inaugurate  a  system 
of  school  supei-vision.  The  value  and  importance  of  this  feature  of  school 
administration,  were  recognized  by  the  school  authorities  of  Easton,  long 
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before  its  incorporation  into  the  general  school  system  of  the  State.  In 
Easton,  the  borough  superintendency,  as  a  distinct  school  office,  was  created 
and  clothed  with  specific  duties  eleven  years  in  advance  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  county  superintendency,  and  ante-dated  even  the  existence  of 
the  State  Superintcndenc}',  as  a  separate  and  distinct  office. 

The  Reverend  John  P.  llecht,  having  been  appointed  superintendent  of 
the  Easton  schools,  in  February,  1843,  was  the  first  to  perform  the  func- 
tions of  the  newly-created  office.  Mr.  Hccht  was  a  prominent  clergj-man 
of  the  town,  and  having  undertaken,  without  compensation,  to  discharge 
the  duties  of  school  superintendent,  devoted  as  much  time  to  the  interests 
of  the  schools  as  was  compatible  with  his  clerical  engagements. 

In  August,  1849,  the  Reverend  Oliver  S.  St.  John  was  elected  borough 
superintendent,  at  a  fixed  salary.  Mr.  St.  John,  being  otherwise  disen- 
gaged, gave  his  attention  exclusively  to  the  duties  of  his  office.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  labor  bestowed  on  the  Easton  schools,  he  devoted  a  limited 
portion  of  his  time  to  the  supervision  of  the  South  Easton  schools. 
His  administration  was  reformatory  in  character,  and  was  signalized  as  a 
career  of  incessant  and  arduous  labor.  His  success  was  visible  in  the  hope- 
ful condition  of  the  schools,  in  the  healthful  activity  of  pupils  and  teachers, 
and  in  the  growth  of  public  interest  in  the  common  schools.  Mr.  St.  John's 
official  connection  with  the  schools  of  Easton  continued  until  August,  1853, 
when  the  present  incumbent  was  elected. 

(Note — "We  omit,  for  the  want  of  space,  that  part  of  the  report  which 
embraces  the  period  from  1854  to  1817.) 


ERIE.— H.  S.  Jones. 


In  the  year  1806,  the  first  school-house  was  built  in  Erie,  on  the  south- 
west corner  of  Seventh  and  Holland  streets,  where  the  present  school 
building.  No.  2,  stands. 

It  was  a  hewed  log-house,  about  18  x  20  feet,  built  by  John  Greenwood, 
for  the  sum  of  thirty  dollars,  which  was  paid  by  contributions  of  the  citi- 
zens. This  fii'st  temple  of  learning  was  surrounded  b}'  the  native  forest,  a 
foot-path  leading  to  the  school  from  the  village  of  one  hundred  inhabitants, 
collected  in  the  vicinity  of  German  sti'eet,  below  Fourth  street. 

Mr.  Anderson  was  the  first  teacher,  and  was  at  the  same  time  the  jus- 
tice of  the  peace  of  the  town:  his  immediate  successors  were  Mr.  Blossom 
and  Doctor  Nathaniel  Eastman.  Doctor  Eastman  taught  the  school  during 
the  year  1812 ;  the  roll,  the  oldest  handed  down,  with  a  likeness  of  the  Doc- 
tor, form  a  part  of  the  decorations  of  building.  No.  2. 

The  town  lot  referred  to.  No.  13T8,  was  bought  from  the  State,  August 
4,  1804,  by  James  Baird  for  the  sum  of  twenty-five  dollars.  It  was  afterward 
purchased  by  means  of  contributions  collected  by  Captain  Daniel  Dobbins, 
and  was  patented  in  the  name  of  the  "  Presque  Isle  Academy."     This  name 
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appears  to  have  been  informally  given  by  the  contributors,  as  no  record  can 
be  found  of  a  corporation  having  been  formed  with  that  title. 

Under  the  school  law  of  1834,  a  public  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Erie 
was  held  at  the  court-house,  November  22,  1834;  it  was  presided  over  by 
Doctor  William  Johns,  William  Keiley  acting  as  secretary.  On  motion 
of  Elisha  Babbitt  and  George  Kellogg,  it  was  voted  to  raise  $1,000,  as  addi- 
tional local  tax  to  that  raised  by  the  united  action  of  the  school  directors 
and  commissioners  of  the  county. 

The  following  j'ear,  it  was  determined  not  to  raise  any  fund  in  addition 
to  that  provided  for  by  the  action  of  the  county  convention. 

In  1835,  the  law  was  amended,  leaving  the  whole  matter  of  tax  levy  to 
the  directors.  On  the  Tth  of  September,  1836,  through  the  recommenda- 
tion of  a  special  committee,  the  borough  of  Erie  was  divided  into  four  sub- 
districts. 

During  the  next  year,  four  frame-houses  were  erected  on  leased  ground, 
at  a  cost  of  $310  each,  the  directors  not  thinking  it  advisable  to  purchase 
real  estate. 

At  this  time  three  hundred  "and  forty  pupils  were  enrolled.  The  text- 
books were  "  The  English  Reader,"  "  Cobb's  Spelling  Book,"  "  Goodrich 
and  Parley's  Geographies,"  "Kirkham's  Grammar,"  and  "DaboU's  Arith- 
metic." These  books,  the  school  companions  of  former  generations,  had  to 
give  way  to  improved  books  by  later  authors. 

In  1839,  the  school  accommodations  were  insufficient,  and  two  rooms 
were  rented.  In  1844,  it  was  seen  that  the  small  wood-buildings  were  in- 
adequate to  the  wants  of  the  schools,  and  as  a  desire  sprang  up  to  attempt 
something  in  the  way  of  gradation,  lots  were  purchased,  a  new  plan  of 
buildings  adopted,  and  in  the  year  1848,  two  brick-houses,  each  capable  of 
accommodating  five  teachers  with  their  pupils,  were  erected,  and  the  sub- 
districts  abolished.  These  two  schools  were  called  the  "  East  ward  "  and 
the  "West  ward,"  each  school  having  the  same  number  of  teachers,  and 
the  same  advantages  for  scholars.  The  first  public  examination  was  held 
May  8,  1849,  and  the  Reverend  D.  William  Flint  delivered  an  address 
suited  to  the  occasion. 

A  German  school  was  organized  in  1853,  in  which  the  German  language 
was  the  medium  of  instruction. 

June  8,  1854,  the  directors  organized  under  the  new  law,  which  went 
into  operation  the  first  Monday  of  June  of  that  year.  This  increased  the 
number  of  boards  from  one  to  three,  "East  ward,"  "West  ward,"  and 
"board  of  controllers,"  the  special  duties  of  the  ward  boards  being  the 
raising  and  expending  of  a  fund  for  building  purposes.  The  board  of  con- 
trollers were  confined  in  their  operations  to  the  raising  and  expending  of 
a  fund  for  school  or  teaching  purposes.  This  system  existed  until  June, 
1870,  at  which  time  the  cit}'^  was  enlarged  and  made  into  one  district,  for 
all  purposes  pertaining  to  schools. 

The  East  ward  board,  in  1855,  resolved  to  erect  a  large  building,  equal 
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to  the  best  in  the  country.  Considerable  opposition  to  the  project  was 
manifested  by  influential  citizens,  and  the  board  was  petitioned  by  them  in 
strong  terms,  praying  that  the  resolution  levying  a  tax  for  a  new  building 
be  recinded.  As  the  board  moved  on  in  the  line  of  action  begun,  efforts 
were  made  to  have  them  legally  enjoined  from  proceeding  further.  The 
opposition  weakened,  but  existed  for  some  time.  The  new  building  was 
finally  completed  and  occupied,  October,  ISfiO.  The  West  ward  board 
held  to  a  different  policy, — that  a  number  of  small  houses  were  better  tiian 
a  large  one,  and,  in  1863,  they  caused  to  be  erected  building  No.  3,  a  small 
four-teacher  house,  and  in  1865,  No.  4,  after  the  same  plan  as  No.  3. 
The  same  j'ear  the  East  ward  board  built  No.  5,  a  house  similiar  to  Nos- 
3  and  4,  but  somewhat  larger.  In  1869,  the  West  ward  board  erected  No. 
6,  a  six-teacher  house. 

The  enlargement  of  the  district,  in  1870,  called  for  additional  school 
accommodations,  and  since  the  above  date,  No  10,  ( four-teacher,)  No.  11, 
(eight-teacher,)  No.  15,  (eight-teacher,)  No.  8,  (eight-teacher,)  No.  12, 
(four-teacher,)  No.  7,  (eight  teacher,)  and  four  small  relief-buildings  have 
been  erected,  and  No.  6  enlarged. 

Concerning  the  advantages  of  the  schools,  the  grade  of  study  from  1806 
to  1848  was  mainly  primary-,  except  in  the  winter,  but  the  organization  of 
the  Erie  Academy,  in  1819,  had  the  effect  to  keep  the  "sub-district"  schools 
in  primary  studies.  The  two  new  buildings  built  in  1848,  and  the  consoli- 
dation of  the  small  schools  into  two  larger,  caused  the  schools  to  take  a 
much  higher  rank  in  grade  and  influence.  Professional  teachers  soon 
found  their  places  in  the  schools,  and  the  course  of  study  soon  extended 
through  the  higher  English  branches  and  Latin,  thus  enabling  the  average 
pupil  to  finish  his  education  in  the  common  schools.  There  was  at  the 
best,  up  to  1865,  only  a  general  plan  of  gradation,  quite  often  ignored  or 
misunderstood.  In  July,  1865,  the  board  of  control,  conscious  of  the  fact  that 
closer  supervision  was  necessary  to  the  better  success  of  the  schools,  elected 
the  present  city  superintendent  principal  teacher,  to  perform  the  usual 
duties  of  a  school  superintendent.  In  June,  1867,  the  principal  teacher  was 
duly  elected  city  superintendent,  under  the  act  of  1867. 

June  29,  1866,  the  board  of  control  consolidated  the  higher  classes  of 
the  schools,  from  which  grew  the  present  high  school.  In  four  short  years 
the  schot)!  had  won  an  honorable  position  beside  the  best  high  schools  of 
the  countrj'.  The  course  of  study  was  elective  and  extensive,  enablinjx  the 
student  to  prepare  for  the  highest  institutions  of  our  country.  The  influ- 
ence of  the  high  school  on  the  lower  grades  has  been  most  beneficial, 
especially  in  two  wa3's, — arousing  and  encouraging  the  ambitious  pui)ils, 
and  sending  down  a  class  of  teachers  who  have  had  the  benefit  of  a  thor- 
ough and  liberal  course  of  stud}'.  The  intelligent  and  progressive  people 
have  earnestly  supported  the  school,  and  there  is  no  good  reason  for  think- 
ing that  the  institution  will  not  continue  in  its  present  line  of  growth  and 
influence. 
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Although  music  was  on  the  programme  of  the  schools  previous  to  1868, 
in  many  departments  little  or  nothing  was  done,  owing  to  the  feeling  among 
the  teachers  that  they  were  hardly  competent  to  teach  it.  In  November, 
1868,  a  special  teacher  was  engaged,  and  soon  the  singing  in  the  schools 
assumed  a  creditable  shape,  and  became  a  source  of  power  in  the  disci- 
pline of  the  schools. 

Drawing  was  in  a  similiar  condition,  except  map-drawing,  until  1873, 
when,  under  the  care  of  a  special  teacher,  it  began  to  build  up  a  record 
highly  satisfactory.  The  drill  lessons  in  drawing  and  music  have  been 
from  the  first,  under  the  care  of  the  regular  teachers,  the  special  teacher 
illustrating  methods  and  supervising. 

Evening  schools  were  organized  in  1867.  Mechanical  drawing  was  in- 
troduced into  the  evening  schools,  October  1873. 

A  school  for  deaf  mutes  was  opened,  January,  1875,  in  which  the  articu- 
lation or  speaking  method  was  adopted. 

The  schools,  since  their  organization  under  one  S3'stem,  have  been  graded 
to  a  plan  of  many  steps,  making  it  easy  for  a  pupil  to  rise,  and  difficult 
for  him  to  fall  a  long  way  at  once,  the  door  of  promotion  standing  wide 
open  at  all  times. 

A  positive  force  in  the  educational  history  of  Erie  is  the  Erie  Academy. 
This  institution  was  incorporated  and  endowed  by  act  of  the  State  Legis- 
lature, March  25,  1817.  March,  1820,  State  aid,  to  the  amount  of  $2,000, 
was  obtained,  to  be  applied  to  building  purposes.  A  stone-building  cost- 
ing $2,500  was  duly  built,  and  accepted,  December  11,  1822. 

A  school,  under  the  title  of  Erie  Academy,  was  opened,  October  1819; 
the  Lancasterian  method  was  adopted.  The  new  building  was  occupied 
April,  1823.  The  State  fund  was  valued  at  $5,300,  consisting  of  fifteen 
city  lots  and  five  hundred  acres  of  land  near  the  borough. 

The  school  was  incorporated  as  "an  academy  or  public  school,  for  the 
education  of  j^outh  in  the  English  and  other  languages,  in  the  useful  arts, 
sciences  and  literature,"  and,  for  a  number  x)f  years,  afl"orded  primary  as 
well  as  secondary  instruction. 

The  foi'tunes  of  the  academy  have  been  peculiar,  especially  in  its  num- 
ber of  principals.  In  fifty-six  years,  thirt5^-seven  different  persons  have 
acted  as  principals,  twenty-six  serving  but  one  year  and  less.  A.  E. 
Foster,  (1827-1836,)  E.  W.  Gale,  (1860-1864,)  and  Professor  A.  H.  Caugh- 
ey,  (1868-1874,)  are  the  only  names  that  appear  as  principals,  whose  con- 
nection with  the  school  extended  over  three  consecutive  years. 

The  academy  was  the  only  "public  school"  in  this  section,  up  to  1834. 
Its  graduates  and  students  are  scattered  over  the  countrj'-,  filling  places  of 
trust  and  honor,  and  the  number  is  not  small,  that  have  reason  to  thank  its 
founders  for  superior  educational  advantages,  offered  in  the  early  days  of 
our  Commonwealth. 

Upon  the  adoption  of  the  school  law  of  1854,  the  trustees  appointed  a 
committee,  to  confer  with  the  board  of  control  of  the  public  schools,  as 
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to  uniting  the  academy  with  the  common  school  system.  No  agreement 
of  terms  was  reached.  From  time  to  time,  committees  from  the  board  of 
trustees  appeared  before  the  board  of  control,  touching  the  same  matter 
but  no  terms  satisfactory  to  both  boards  were  reached. 

The  school  law  of  1862,  enabling  trustees  of  academies  and  seminaries 
to  transfer  their  properties  to  the  common  school  district,  in  which  they 
were  situated,  brought  relief  to  the  question,  and  the  subject  of  transfer 
soon  fell  under  the  act  when  considered.  Trustees  were  elected  for  and 
against  transfer,  from  time  to  time,  until,  in  1875,  eight  of  the  nine  trustees 
signed  a  deed  of  transfer.  The  deed  was  placed  before  the  court  for  aj)- 
proval,  and  returned  on  account  of  some  informality.  A  new  deed  was 
prepared,  and  offered  for  judicial  approval ;  the  court  saw  fit  to  disapprove 
of  the  action  of  the  trustees,  on  the  ground  that  it  lay  in  its  province  to 
decide  on  what  seemed  the  merits  of  the  question,  as  well  as  to  the  ques- 
tion of  form. 

The  property  consists  of  four  city  lots,  in  the  central  part  of  the  town ; 
the  stone-building,  erected  in  1822,  and  a  brick  addition,  built  in  1842,  and 
bonds,  the  whole  valued  at  fifty-five  to  sixty  thousand  dollars. 


HARRISBURG.— D.  S.  Bums. 

Harrisburg  was  laid  out  as  a  town,  in  1785,  and  erected  into  a  borough 
in  1791. 

The  State  Constitution  of  1790  required  that  the  Legislature  should 
provide  by  law  for  the  establishment  of  schools  throughout  the  Common- 
wealth, that  the  poor  might  be  taught  gratis,  and  also  that  the  arts  and 
sciences  should  be  promoted  in  one  or  more  seminaries  of  learning.  In 
pursuance  of  this  clause,  a  general  provision  of  law  was  made,  in  1809, 
directing  that  all  poor  children  should  be  enrolled,  and  permitted  to  attend 
school,  if  they  wished,  and  the  expense  of  their  tuition  was  to  be  paid  by 
the  county. 

To  what  extent  the  people  of  the  borough,  at  this  early  day,  availed 
themselves  of  this  provision  is  not  known  at  present,  but  it  is  fair  to 
presume  that  the  distinction  between  pay  scholars  and  paupers  made  the 
system  as  odious  here  as  it  was  every  where  else. 

From  memoranda,  kindly  furnished  by  Doctor  William  11.  Egle,  of  this 
city,  I  get  the  toUowing  data: 

In  1795,  James  Ross  opened  a  school  to  teach  Latin  and  Greek;  after- 
ward, being  offered  two  pistareens  and  a  five-penny  bit  more  somewhere  in 
Franklin  county,  he  left  for  the  latter  place. 

In  same  year,  Anthony  Seyfert  opened  an  evening  school  in  the  public 
school-house.  The  pupils,  subsequently,  held  an  exhibition,  to  a  crowded 
audience,  in  the  court-house,  producing  the  farce  of  "  The  Padlock,"  and 
the  "  Mayor  of  Garrett,"  witli  great  success. 
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In  1796,  Stephen  Johnson  and  Richard  Dougherty  opened  schools,  the 
latter  advertised  as  having  "  European  and  American  experience."  Jolm 
McCan  also  opened  a  school,  in  which  the  usual  elementary  branches  were 
taught,  including  Latin. 

In  1801,  John  Cogley  opened  a  school  in  River  alley,  between  Walnut 
and  Locust. 

In  1802,  Lewis  Kreider,  interpreter  of  German  and  English  languages, 
conveyancer  and  accomptant,  at  his  dwelling,  on  Walnut  street,  between 
Second  and  Front,  opened  a  day  and  night  school,  and  in  March,  1803,  an 
examination  of  the  school  was  announced,  and  on  the  following  evening, 
orations  were  to  be  delivered  in  different  languages. 

In  1814,  Charles  De  Haas  opened  a  military  academy,  opposite  the  State- 
house. 

In  1817,  Mrs.  Anthony  opened  a  day  and  boarding  school,  on  Front 
street,  near  Mulberry. 

In  1818,  John  Robertson  opened  a  select  academy,  in  the  Methodist 
meeting-house,  in  Pine  street. 

Following  in  order  is  a  list  of  schools,  of  all  grades  and  kinds,  extend- 
ing from  1822  to  1820,  of  which  no  records  are  left,  except  the  names  of 
teachers,  viz :  H.  Buckley,  Peter  Brickman,  Mrs.  Campbell  and  Miss 
Sweeney,  Sarah  Armstrong,  (academy  for  ladies,)  Mr.  Cummings,  James 
Maginness,  I.  D.  Rupp,  Miss  Ross,  and  Reverend  J.  Reynolds,  rector  of 
St.  Stephen's  Church. 

A  plan  for  a  system  of  education,  remarkable,  mainly,  for  being  so  many 
years  in  advance  of  any  practical  attempt  at  the  present  system,  was  pre- 
sented, in  a  formal  letter  to  Governor  Mifflin,  in  1796,  by  John  Downey, 
who  came  to  Harrisburg  in  the  first  decade  of  its  history,  and  started  a 
grammar  school,  which  he  taught  for  several  years.  He  was,  also,  justice 
of  the  peace,  town  clerk,  member  of  the  Pennsylvania  Assembly,  and  held 
many  other  offices  of  honor  and  emolument,  to  the  entire  acceptability  of 
his  fellow-citizens. 

From  this  letter,  hitherto  unpublished,  and  containing  suggestions  upon 
many  other  topics,  I  extract  the  substance  of  his  views  on  education.  He 
says:  "From  this  source,  (the  want  of  intellectual  culture,)  finesse,  hy- 
pocrisy, and  property  already  begin  to  overbalance  talents  and  virtue  ;  and 
society  is  again  threatened  with  the  return  of  superstition  and  tyranny — 
from  whose  baneful  influence  we  thought  we  had  got  free.  This  pestiferous 
malady  I  would  trace  to  a  radical  defect  in  our  Constitutions,  with  whose 
vital  essence  an  universal  system  of  education  ought  to  have  been  inter- 
woven, which  might  safely  leave  the  speculative  doctrines  of  religion  to 
the  zeal  of  its  numerously  varying  sectaries,  and  embrace  only  those  sub- 
iects  connected  with  man's  interests  and  happiness  as  a  member  of  civil 
societ}',  and  over  which,  alone,  society  has  any  control." 

As  an  outline  of  such  a  system,  he  proposes,  "  that  the  child  be  enter- 
tained with  a  simple  history  of  such  objects,  as  are  daily  presented  to  it, 
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through  the  medium  of  the  senses,  and  this  impressed  by  such  anecdotes 
as  are  calculated  to  awaken  attention.  From  this  history  of  external  ob- 
jects, it  may  rise  to  morals,  and  universal  morality  may  be  inculcated  by 
such  interesting  examples  of  individual  morality,  as  may  fix  the  heart  in 
the  interests  of  luunanit}'  and  virtue.  The  private  interest  and  usefulness 
of  the  individual  mny  now  be  attended  to,  by  teaching  him  writing,  arith- 
metic, book-keeping,  mensuration,  mathematics,  and  geography,  together 
with  his  duties  and  importance  to  societ}^  in  consequence  of  this  culture." 

His  plan  for  carrying  the  above  into  effect,  was  as  follows : 

"i.  The  elementary  branches  to  be  taught  in  two  or  more  schools,  in 
each  townsliip,  supported  by  an  annual  tax  upon  property." 

"^.  The  more  advanced  parts  of  science  in  one  school,  in  each  township, 
and  supported  in  the  same  manner." 

"  3.  More  liberal  science  may  be  cultivated  at  an  academy,  erected  in 
each  county,  which  a  ver^-  moderate  assessment,  throughout  the  county,  will 
be  sufficient  to  support." 

"^.  Attendance  upon  these  schools  for  a  sufficient  time,  ought  to  be 
strictly  enjoined  under  an  adequate  penalty." 

Admitting,  that,  perhaps,  the  public  mind  was  not  ripe  for  the  reception 
of  some  such  plan,  he  proposed  a  variety  of  means  by  which  its  acceptance 
might  be  hastened,  and  shows,  all  through  a  long  letter,  a  mind  many  years 
ahead  of  its  age. 

He  died,  in  1826,  without  being  permitted  to  see  any  active  steps  taken 
to  inaugurate  the  plan  he  had,  a  generation  before,  deemed  necessary  to 
the  safety  of  the  State. 

About  the  3^ ear  1809,  the  "  Harrisburg  Academy  "  was  chartered  by 
act  of  the  Legislature,  which  granted,  at  the  same  time,  the  sum  of  $1,000, 
to  purchase  ground,  whereon  to  erect  a  suitable  building,  and  to  purchase 
such  scientific  apparatus  as  was  deemed  necessarj-  for  a  first-class  academy. 

Subsequent  grants  from  the  Legislature,  one  of  $1,000,  and  others  of 
smaller  sums,  assisted  in  the  erection  of  the  first  building,  on  Market 
street,  which,  however,  was  subsequently  disposed  of,  and  the  property,  in 
what  was  then  called  Maclaysburg,  was  obtained,  upon  which  the  present 
academy  buildings  were  erected,  in  1846.  The  entire  financial  career  of 
the  school,  until  late  years,  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  struggles  and  em- 
barrassments, ended  at  last  in  the  possession  of  a  valuable  property,  free 
from  all  incumbrances  of  debt. 

This  school  has  done  good  work  in  the  education  of  the  past  two  gener- 
ations, many  of  the  most  esteemed  and  intelligent  of  our  citizens  having 
been  wholly,  or  in  part,  educated  therein.  A  somewhat  singular  foaturc, 
in  the  management,  has  been  that  in  the  long  list  of  teachers,  onl}-  a  few 
remained  longer  than  a  year  or  two — some  not  even  so  long.  The  veteran, 
Mr.  Alfred  Armstrong,  had  charge  from  1831  to  1846, and  haslelY  the  impress 
of  his  culture  and  scholarship  upon  a  large  portion  of  the  citizens  of  Har- 
risburg.    The  present  incumbent,  Mr.  Jacob  F.  Seller,  has  had  charge  since 
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1860,  and  the  unvarying  prosperity  the  school  has  enjoyed,  under  his  man- 
agement, shows  that  it  has  been  kept  full}^  up  to  the  educational  demands 
of  the  times,  and  that  it  still  enjoys  the  confidence  of  the  worthiest  and 
foremost  of  our  citizens,  many  of  whom,  in  years  gone  by,  received  there 
the  preparation  for  their  own  admission  to  the  foremost  colleges  of  the 
country. 

Of  the  general  management  of  the  schools,  which,  at  this  early  day,  re- 
ceived the  children  of  those  whose  parents  could  not  pay  for  their  educa- 
tion, comparatively  little  is  known.  From  a  late  article  in  the  Harrisburg 
Telegraphy  by  Mr.  George  B.  Ayres,  we  learn  that,  in  1825,  the  assessor, 
John  Capp,  in  furnishing  his  lists  to  the  "school  men  of  the  borough," 
Frederick  Kelker  and  William  Ayres,  infonns  them  that  there  was  consid- 
erable disagreement  among  parents,  about  the  propriety  of  sending  their 
children  to  the  "  poor  schools."  The  average  attendance,  in  all  the  schools, 
(eleven  in  number,)  was  eighty -three  boys  and  sixtj^-two  girls.  These  chil- 
dren were  to  be  instructed  "in  the  same  manner  as  other  children  were 
taught,"  and  for  the  sum  of  two  cents  per  day.  Yet,  even  this  allow- 
ance— magnificent  as  it  was — seems  not  to  have  been  deemed,  by  some 
teachers,  as  sufficient  compensation,  for  the  article  mentions  one,  Mr. 
Simon,  who  had  the  hardihood  to  ask  for  three  cents.  Public  opinion,  no 
doubt,  frowned  him  down,  as  he  is  reported  to  have  withdrawn  from  his 
"strike,"  and  resumed  work  at  the  old  established  prices,  two  cents. 
Another,  a  Miss  Maguire,  appeals  formally  to  the  "school  men :  "  "Please 
allow  me  two  cents  a  day,  for  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  teach  for  $112  per 
quarter ; "  from  which,  we  infer  that  two  cents  were  not,  by  any  means, 
"bottom  prices." 

The  bills  for  books  and  stationery  enumerated  "American  Primer," 
"Popular  Lessons," "Introduction  to  English  Reader,"  "American  Teach- 
er's Assistant,"  spelling-book,  Bible,  paper,  ink,  and  quills. 

A  Mrs.  Goldsmith  proposed  to  teach  upon  the  following  terms: 

Boys,  spelling  and  reading,  at  $1  25  per  quarter. 

Bo3'S,  spelling,  reading,  and  writing,  $1  50  per  quarter. 

Girls,  spoiling,  reading,  writing,  and  sewing,  $1  50  per  quarter. 

Or,  without  the  writing,  $1   25. 

In  1827,  an  act  was  passed  authorizing  the  commissioners  of  Dauphin 
county  to  establish  a  public  school  in  the  borough  of  Harrisburg,  the  sub- 
stance of  which  was  as  follows  : 

1.  The  commissioners  were  authorized  to  build  or  procure  a  suitable 
building,  or  to  make  use  of  any  unoccupied  part  of  the  court-house,  and  to 
furnish  the  same  for  the  education  of  the  children,  directed  to  be  taught 
at  the  public  expense. 

2.  They  were  required  to  direct  that  all  the  children,  educated  at  the 
public  expense,  who  resided  in  Harrisburg,  or  within  one  mile  thereof, 
should  attend  a  school  established  by  their  direction,  which  was  to  be 
taught  and  conducted  on  the  principles  of  Lancaster's  system,  in  its  most 
approved  state. 
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3.  The  court  of  common  pleas  of  Dauphin  county  was  to  appoint,  an- 
nually, nine  respectable  citizens  of  the  borough,  who  were  to  constitute  a 
committee  of  examination,  both  of  teacher  and  school. 

4.  They  were  authorized  to  admit,  also,  childern  whose  parents  were 
able  to  pay  for  tuition,  charging  such  sum  as  might  be  agreed  upon  be- 
tween the  parties,  proceeds  to  be  applied  to  support  of  said  school,  after 
the  establishment  of  which,  no  tuition  was  to  be  paid  by  the  county  for 
children  residing  within  said  territory,  other  than  that  paid  for  the  sup- 
port of  this  school. 

The  first  teacher  was  a  Mr.  Jenks,  whose  salary,  for  the  first  year,  was 
$550  ;  second  year,  $800.  The  number  of  pupils,  at  this  time,  was  up- 
wards of  three  hundred.  The  amount  of  tuition  promised  to  be  paid  by 
parents  was  about  $250  ;  the  amount  paid  was  about  fifty  dollars. 

On  account  of  the  increasing  number  of  pupils,  and  the  insufficiency  of 
accommodations,  the  commissioners  purchased  a  lot  of  ground,  in  Walnut 
street,  and  erected  thereon,  in  1828,  the  large  brick-building,  ever  since 
known  by  the  name  of  the  "  Lancasterian  school-house,"  in  which  this 
method  of  instruction  was  caiTied  on  until,  in  consequence  of  the  passage 
of  the  general  school  law,  in  1834,  the  school  was  formally  discontinued, 
and  the  building  has,  ever  since  the  adoption  of  the  school  law,  been  oc- 
cupied by  the  public  schools,  having  been  purchased,  in  1849,  from  the 
county  commissioners,  by  the  board  of  directors  of  the  North  ward. 

The  peculiar  features  and  merits  of  this  school  are,  no  doubt,  well  re- 
membered by  many  of  our  older  citizens.  The  history  of  this  system  is, 
in  brief,  the  following : 

In  1787,  the  Reverend  Andrew  Bell,  a  graduate  of  the  Scottish  Univer- 
sity of  St.  Andrew's,  having  been  appointed  chaplain  to  the  English  gar- 
rison at  Madras,  and  superintendent  of  a  school  for  the  education  of  the 
orphans  of  British  soldiers,  found  so  much  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  as- 
sistance of  competent  teachers,  that  he  tried  the  experiment  of  conducting 
the  school  with  the  assistance  of  the  pupils  themselves.  So  enthusiastic 
was  he  over  the  results  of  the  method,  that  he  is  reported  to  have  said  : 
"  It  gives  to  the  master  the  ej'es  of  Argus,  the  arms  of  Briareus,  and  the 
wings  of  Mercury,  and  enables  him  to  instruct  as  many  pupils  as  any  room 
will  contain." 

But,  in  England,  the  system  was  not  received  with  much  favor,  until  it 
was  taken  up  by  Joseph  Lancaster,  who,  by  his  enthusiasm  and  zeal,  cre- 
ated so  great  a  general  interest  in  it,  that  his  revenues,  beginning  with  the 
humblest  contributions  of  the  poor  of  London,  embraced  gifts  of  land 
and  money  from  noblemen  of  all  ranks,  and  even  from  King  George  him- 
self, who,  after  having  received  a  personal  account  from  him,  of  the  work, 
expressed  his  emphatic  approval  of  it,  and  hoped  he  would  continue  it, 
until  every  child  in  the  kingdom  should  be  able  to  read  the  Bible. 

Apart  from  some  peculiarities  with  which  the  enthusiasm  of  its  origi- 
nators invested  it,  the  chief  feature  of  the  system  was,  that  the  teacher  was 
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assisted  in  the  work  of  teaching,  by  his  own  pupils.  The  factitious  popu- 
larity which  the  sj-^stera  enjoyed  for  some  j^ears,  seems  to  have  been  due 
to  the  fact  that  both  Bell  and  Lancaster  were  zealots,  and  its  popularity 
was  not  at  all  diminished  b}'  an  acrimonious  controversy,  between  the  two, 
as  to  the  comparative  merits  of  their  individual  views,  in  regard  to  the 
practical  workings  of  the  system. 

Tlie  estimation  in  which  the  system  was  subsequently  held,  may  be  in- 
ferred from  its  almost  total  discontinuance,  which  makes  any  opinion  of 
its  merits  or  demerits  unnecessary  in  this  sketch. 

In  1836,  schools  for  boj's  were  opened,  under  the  present  sj'stem,  in  the 
Lancasterian  building.  They  were  divided  into  three  grades,  the  first 
taught  by  Mr.  S.  D.  Ingram,  who  was  afterward  also  principal  of  the  girls' 
high  school,  in  North  ward,  and,  subsequently,  served  five  terms  as  super- 
intendent of  the  schools  of  Dauphin  county.  The  second  grade  was  taught 
by  Joseph  Allison,  now  president  judge  of  court  in  Philadelphia.  The 
third  grade  was  presided  over  by  "Pappy"  Mitchell,  whose  eccentricities 
tradition  will  long  remember  and  repeat. 

Schools  for  girls  were  opened  about  the  same  time,  in  West  Walnut 
street  building,  since  known  as  the  "  Fager  House. " 

From  the  adoption  of  the  system,  until  1865,  the  borough  consisted  of 
two  school  districts.  Market  street  being  the  line  of  separation.  The  num- 
ber of  schools  in  each  ward  was  about  the  same;  but  those  of  the  South 
ward  cannot  be  so  well  located,  as,  at  this  early  period,  it  had  no  buildings 
specially  erected  for  school  purposes. 

There  were,  nominally,  four  grades  of  schools  established  at  an  early 
day,  the  highest  of  which  were  called  high  schools,  of  which  there  were 
four,  one  for  each  sex  in  each  ward,  and  this  gradation  was  continued, 
with  slight  modifications,  until  the  final  consolidation  of  the  whole  cit\^  into 
one  school  district,  in  1869.  The  course  of  study  comprised,  of  course, 
the  branches  required  by  law,  together  with  as  much  of  natural  science 
and  of  the  higher  mathematics  as  was,  in  those  days,  usually  taught  in  the 
average  grade  of  the  academies  of  the  State. 

About  1840,  our  townsman,  Captain  J.  M.  Eyster,  succeeded  to  the 
school  vacated  by  Mr.  Allison.  He  conceived  the  novel  idea  of  making 
militar}^  drill  and  instruction  a  part  of  the  school  work,  and  the  success  of 
this  feature  was  so  great  as  to  attract  marked  attention,  not  only  of  the 
community,  but  of  the  whole  State. 

The  eflcct  of  this  discipline  upon  the  character,  amusements,  and  conduct 
of  the  boys,  is  said  to  have  been  marvelous.  The  dirty  clothes,  soiled  hands, 
and  books,  resulting  from  playing  marbles,  &c.,  disappeared  with  these 
games,  which  were  supplanted  by  the  manlier  exercises  of  the  drill.  Tru- 
ancy and  lateness  were  unknown.  Five  o'clock  was  the  hour  for  morning 
drill,  and  all  were  on  hand  promptly  at  the  minute,  and  as  no  one  could  be 
an  oflScer,  unless  he  was  a  member  of  the  highest  class  in  the  school,  the 
boys  bad  an  incentive  to  study,  such  as  perhaps  no  other  system  could 
have  furnished. 
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The  captain,  with  his  boys,  made  visits  to  various  parts  of  the  State, 
and  every  where  received  the  highest  plaudits  for  the  wonderful  profi- 
cienc3'  of  their  drill.  An  exhibition  of  their  skill,  in  one  of  the  theaters 
of  Philadel})hia,  and  elsewhere  in  the  city,  fairly  took  tlie  town  l)y  storm, 
and  they  had  receptions  and  entertainments,  of  whicli  some  of  them  now 
speak  with  more  pride,  than  tlic}^  do  of  the  ovations  that  greeted  them,  a 
few  years  ago,  on  their  return,  with  shattered  battle-flags,  from  bloody 
fields  of  war. 

Pennsylvania  Military,  Scientific,  ami  Literary  Institute. 

In  the  early  spring  of  1845,  Captain  Alden  I'artridge  came  to  Ilariis- 
burg,  for  the  purpose  of  establisiiing  a  branch  of  the  Norwicli  Military 
University,  an  institution  of  learning,  established  by  the  captain  in  the 
town  of  Norwich,  Vermont,  in  1820.  The  Legislature  was  in  session 
when  the  captain  came  here,  and  that  body  gave  him  the  privilege  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  to  detail  his  modes  of  education,  and  the  ad- 
vantages to  be  derived  by  the  establishment  of  a  branch  of  his  university, 
at  the  State  Capital  of  Pennsylvania.  Our  citizens,  generally,  took  a 
lively  interest  in  Captain  Partridge's  proposition,  as  was  manifested  by 
the  large  attendance  at  a  public  meeting  in  the  hall  of  the  House,  at  which 
was  explained,  in  detail,  the  entire  working  of  the  captain's  sj-stem.  Sev- 
eral prominent  citizens  made  stirring  addresses,  urging  cooperation  in  the 
work. 

A  number  of  legislators,  fi-om  different  parts  of  the  State,  took  a  lively 
interest  in  the  proposed  military  academy.  We  have  heard  it  stated,  that 
had  Captain  Partridge  come  to  the  capital  earlier  in  the  session,  an  appro- 
priation might  have  been  secured,  of  a  sufficient  amount,  to  have  firmly 
established  a  military  academy  here, under  the  State  pationage,  and  to 
have  been  mainly  controlled  by  it.  However  correct  this  opinion  might 
have  been,  its  fulfillment  was  never  realized.  The  effort  was  afterward 
made  in  succeeding  Legislatures,  but  the  committee  rooms  were  as  far  as 
they  ever  reached. 

Determined  to  depend  on  the  citizens  of  Harrisburg,  and  vicinity,  to 
aid  him.  Captain  Partridge  went  to  work  with  zeal  and  industry'  to  cany 
out  his  project.  He  rented  the  large  l)ii(k  dwelling  house,  formerly  the 
State  Capital  hotel,  on  the  south-east  coi'ner  of  State  and  Second  sti-eet, 
and  made  such  alterations  to  it  as  to  suit  the  purposes  of  school-rooms 
and  dwelling.  The  location  was  a  fiivorable  one,  the  house  being  large, 
and  in  good  condition,  with  ample  yard  attached.  At  that  time,  there 
were  few  houses  north  of  State  street,  and  the  open  lots,  adjoining,  fur- 
nished ample  space  for  military  drills  and  manoeuvres. 

Ml'.  Edwin  Perkins,  a  gentleman  who  had  pi-eviously  been  in  the  emj^loy 
of  Captain  Partridge,  at  the  Norwich  University,  with  his  family,  took 
charge  of  the  school  building,  the  1st  of  April,  184r).  Mr.  Perkins  was  a 
musician  of  much  ability.  He  was  instructor  of  music,  and  leader  of  the 
academy  band. 

46  ScuooL  Report. 
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Captain  Partridge's  efforts  were  entirely'  successful  at  the  start.  In 
about  two  weeks,  he  secured  between  sixty  and  seventy  pupils.  The  ses- 
sion of  the  first  quarter  commenced  on  the  first  Monday  of  April,  the 
perfection  of  all  the  arrangements  being  so  complete  that  everj-thing  at 
the  start,  worked  as  smooth  as  clock-work.  The  CM|>tain  brought  with 
him,  as  assistants  in  his  work,  his  nephew,  Charles  Partridge,  who  took 
charge  of  the  department  of  higher  mathematics  and  classics ;  and  Jabez 
C.  Crooker.  as  instructor  of  the  oidinnry  English  branches,  and  assistant 
military  instructor.  These  gentlemen  were  proficient  in  their  respective 
departments,  conducting  them  to  the  highest  satisfaction  of  the  patrons 
of  the  academy.  After  the  institution  was  in  thorough  working  order. 
Captain  Partridge  took  his  departure  for  Norwich,  where  most  of  his  time 
was  spent  in  conducting  the  parent  institution.  He  visited  Harrisburg, 
however,  at  stated  intervals,  remaining  a  few  weeks,  the  while  giving  his 
personal  attention  to  the  minutest  details  at  the  academj-. 

The  pupils  were  required  to  conform  strictly  to  the  established  regula- 
tions. Each  one  provided,  at  his  own  cost,  a  desk  and  chair,  and  they 
were  located  in  the  school-room,  in  such  places  as  were  designated  by  the 
instructor. 

The  accoutrements  and  arms  were  furnished  by  the  State  authorities,  the 
same  as  those  used  by  the  volunteer  militia  of  the  day.  The  discipline 
was  rigidly  maintained,  it  being  especially  strict  in  the  military  depart- 
ment. Roll-call  and  morning  drill  occurred  at  five,  a.  m.  In  default  of 
attendance,  extra  duty  was  imposed, and  this, sometimes,  was  very  "  unpleas- 
ant "  for  the  bo3^s. 

The  military  feature  of  the  school,  however,  was  its  most  attractive 
feature,  at  least  to  the  scholars.  Street  parades  were  made  every  few  days, 
and  distant  excursions,  at  least  once  every  quarterly  term.  That  to  Co- 
lumbiaand  Lancaster,were  the  most  enjo\'able  in  the  recollection  of  scholars 
now  living. 

A  Sketcli  ol'  Captain  Partridge. 

Alden  Partridge  was  born  in  Vermont,  in  the  year  ItSS,  and  died  in  the 
town  of  Norwich,  same  State,  in  18o4.  Tie  came  of  revolutionary  stock, 
his  father,  as  well  as  a  number  of  relatives,  having  served  in  the  war  oi 
American  independence.  He  entered  the  Military  Academy  of  West  Point, 
at  the  age  of  sixteen,  and  graduated,  near  the  head  of  his  class,  in  1806. 
Shortly  after  graduating,  he  was  appointed  professor  of  mathematics,  serv- 
ing as  such  until  1810,  when  he  was  appointed  captain  in  the  Engineer 
corps  of  the  United  States  army,  in  which  he  served  two  years.  From  1812 
to  1818,  he  was  Superintendent  of  the  West  Point  Military'  Academy.  Re- 
tiring from  this  responsible  position,  he  was  assigned  duty  as  principal  ot 
the  exploring  survey,  under  the  fifth  article  of  the  Treaty  of  Ghent.  After 
satisfactorily  completing  his  labors,  he  resigned  his  army  commission,  and^ 
in  1820,  established^  military  academy  at  Norwich,  Vermont,  which,  after- 
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ward  was  incorporated  as  the  Norwich  University.  He  was  president  <>f 
this  instiution  until  his  death.  He  founded  military  schools  at  Portsmouth, 
Virginia,  Ilarrisbnrg,  and  Reading,  Pennsylvania.  In  later  life,  he  made 
a  tour  of  the  large  cities,  lecturing  on  military  affairs.  He  was  the  author 
of  a  number  of  literary  and  scientific  works.  During  a  long  and  busy  life, 
he  devoted  his  best  energies  to  the  education  of  the  youth  of  his  country. 
However  unsuccessful  he  might  have  been  in  the  permanent  establishment 
of  some  of  his  schools,  enough  of  his  good  work  has  been  left  behind  him 
to  warrant  us  in  sajnng  that  thousands  are  yet  living  who  delight  to  honor 
his  name,  and  drop  a  tribute  to  his  memory. 

In  the  South  ward,  at  this  time,  the  boys'  high  school  was  taught  by 
Mr.  L.  H.  Gause,  subsequently  proprietor  of  the  Harrisburg  Institute  for 
boys,  and  now  principal  of  the  Reily  Street  school  of  the  city  ;  the  second 
grade  was  in  charge  of  Mr.  Jesse  McKeever,  at  present  superintendent  of 
the  house  of  refuge,  in  Philadelphia ;  the  third  gi-ade,  by  a  Mr.  Shreiner. 
There  were,  then,  about  eight  schools  in  this  ward. 

The  wards  continued  to  be  separate  school  districts  until  1805 — the 
South  ward  refusing  to  consolidate  with  the  North,  on  account  of  a  con- 
siderable debt  the  latter  had  incurred  in  the  purchase  of  property,  and  the 
erection  of  school-buildings. 

In  this  year,  however,  after  much  discussion  and  wrangling,  and  not  a 
little  ill-feeling,  a  consolidation  was  effected,  so  far  as  taxation  and  ex- 
penditures for  school  purposes  were  concerned,  leaving  each  ward  separate 
as  to  debts  and  property-.  Finall}',  by  the  passage  of  the  new  charter, 
and  the  extension  of  the  city  limits,  in  1869,  the  whole  city  became,  in  all 
respects,  one  school  district,  with  a  board  of  twenty-five  directors.  In 
this  3'ear,  also,  the  city  superintendency  was  adopted,  from  which  resulted 
a  change  in  the  gradation  of  the  schools,  making  the  grades  as  the}'  are  at 
present,  viz:  Primary,  secondary,  intermediate,  grammar,  and  high 
schools. 

The  growth  of  the  public  schools  of  the  city  may  be  estimated  from 
the  foUowinjT  table: 
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The  schools  of  the  city  now  occupy  twenty-one  buildings,  all  but  one  of 
which  are  owned  b}-  the  district.     The  total  sitting  capacity,  is  five  thou- 
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sand  five  huiulrod  and  fifty-five.  They  are  all  furnished  with  the  best  styles 
of  furniture,  and  a  fair  amount  of  apparatus,  and  are,  in  nil  respects, 
keeping  fairly  apace  with  the  demands  of  the  times.  The  teachers  are 
competent  and  fiiithful,  and  are  doing  their  work  to  the  entire  satisfaction 
of  the  school  authorities. 

In  1849,  Mrs.  Anna  Le  Conte,  of  Cheshire,  Connecticut,  began  a  girls' 
school,  with  about  a  dozen  pupils,  in  a  private  house,  on  the  river  bank. 
After  several  removals,  made  necessary  by  the  constantly  increasing  num- 
ber of  pupils,  in  1 854,  the  building,  known  as  Shakspeare  House,  was  rented, 
and  thoroughly  fitted  up  for  a  boarding  and  day  school.  Desks  and  school 
fixtures  were  procured  from  Boston,  and  all  the  then  foremost  appliances 
of  a  first-class  ladies'  seminary,  were  provided.  The  scliool  soon  num- 
bered one  hundred  pupils,  including  thirty  to  forty  boarders,  from  various 
parts  of  the  State,  and  from  other  States.  With  a  view  of  making  the  in- 
stitution permanent,  the  school  was  incorporated  by  act  of  Legislature, 
with  a  board  of  trustees,  whose  influence,  together  with  the  interest  of  the 
citizens,  generally,  soon  placed  the  school  upon  a  permanent  and  substan- 
tial footing. 

The  Euglish  course  of  study  was  thorough  and  extended.  Music  and 
French  were  prominent  features  of  the  course — the  latter  taught  by  na- 
tive teachers.  Latin,  German,  and  Italian  were  also  taught,  as  well  as 
painting  and  drawing. 

During  Mrs.  Le  Conte's  connection  with  the  school,  upwards  of  five 
hundred  young  ladies  were  educated,  in  part,  or  graduated  in  the  institu- 
tion. But  she  having  retired  from  the  school  in  1858,  the  charge  of  it 
was  assumed  by  Mrs.  Dixon,  of  this  city,  under  whose  management  it 
maintained,  for  as  many  years  more,  the  high  degree  of  popularity  and 
usefulness  it  had  already  acquired. 

In  1853,  the  "Pennsylvania  Female  College,"  was  incorporated  by  the 
Legislature,  and  endowed  with  the  rights  and  privileges  of  like  institu- 
tions throughout  the  Commonwealth.  It  was  govei'ued  by  a  board  of 
twenty-four  trustees,  of  which  the  Governor  of  the  State  was  ex-officio 
president.  The  collegiate  department  embraced  a  three  years'  course  of 
study,  and  those  who  passed  the  full  course  were  graduated,  and  received 
a  diploma,  as  is  customary  in  such  institutions. 

The  college  was  held  in  the  building  on  South  Front  street,  formerly 
known  as  the  "  Harris  Mansion,"  now  the  residence  of  the  Honorable  Si- 
mon Cameron.  The  prosperous  career  of  the  college  was  terminated  by 
the  untimely  death  of  the  president.  Reverend  Beverly  R.  Waugh,in  1861. 

In  1805,  Professor  L.  H.  Gause  opened  a  private  school,  called  the 
"  Ilarrisburg  Institute,"  which  consisted  of  a  primary  and  a  grammar  de- 
partment, for  the  teaclier  of  the  former  of  which,  he  secured  the  services 
of  Miss  Stowell,  a  trained  object  teacher,  and  a  graduate  of  the  normal 
school,  at  Oswego,  New  York.  The  school  was  eminently  successful,  be- 
ing patronized  by  many  of  the  most  prominent  and  substantial  citizens, 
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and  was  continued  for  ten  years,  when  Mr.  Gause  closed  it,  to  take  charge 
of  the  Keily  Street  public  school,  already  referred  to. 

In  ISOT,  a  private  school,  for  young  ladies,  was  opened  by  Miss  A.  Y. 
Woodward,  who  bad,  for  a  number  of  years,  been  principal  of  the  North 
ward  girls'  high  school,  which  position  she  filled  with  unusual  ability  and 
success,  many  of  the  most  successful  teachers  of  the  public  schools  of  the 
city  liaving  received  under  her  their  scholastic  and  professional  training. 
The  school,  having  undergone  the  changes  of  locality,  which  growing 
schools  always  find  necessary,  has,  for  the  last  few  jears,  been  located  at 
corner  of  Second  and  Locust  streets,  where  it  has  done,  and  is  now  doing, 
the  best  kind  of  educational  work  the  times  demand, as  to  stjle.  quantity, 
and  quality.  The  corps  of  teachers  is  large  and  able,  and  while  the 
branches  called  *' ornamentar' receive  such  attention  as  individual  taste 
or  talent  may  make  needful,  the  substantial  work,  which  is  always  re- 
garded the  sub-stratum  of  a  sound  education,  receives  its  full  share  of  at- 
tention. The  patronage  of  the  school,  is  the  best  evidence  of  the  appre- 
ciation in  which  it  is  held  by  the  commmiity,  for  whose  accommodation, 
mainlj-,  it  was  undertaken. 

Prominent  among  the  citizens  of  Harrisburg,  connected  with  the  free 
school  system,  was  William  Ayres,  who  was  born,  in  178S,  at  Peter's  moun- 
tain, and  who  fought  his  way  to  manhood  and  to  prominence,  without  any 
aid  of  the  learning  acquired  at  schools.  He  was,  what  wo  are  accustomed 
to  call,  a  self-educated  and  a  self-made  man.  An  attorney  at  Harrisburg, 
he  was  elected  representative  for  Dauphin  county,  in  the  jears  1833-4-5, 
and  here  he  brought  his  indomitable  faith  and  tireless  energy  to  the  as- 
sistance of  Thaddeus  Stevens,  in  his  great  free  school  project.  To-day,  it 
seems  natural  enough  to  advocate  and  support  public  schools.  Indeed,  it 
■would  require  a  hardihood,  that  few  men  possess,  openU*  to  oppose  them. 
But  in  those  days,  the  e<lucatiou  of  the  people,  by  the  peojile,  was  dimly 
seen  bj'  few,  and  faintly  announced  by  fewer,  and  we  are  hardly  able,  at 
this  day,  to  form  a  fair  estimate  of  the  moral  courage  that  could  stand  up, 
fearlessly,  for  a  principle  that  had  so  few  defenders,  and  so  many  a  bitter 
foe.  Well  as  he  is  remembered,  as  a  public-spirited  citizen,  the  projector 
and  promoter  of  most  of  the  improvements  of  the  borough,  his  fame,  as  a 
friend  of  popular  education,  must  long  live  in  the  memory  of  posterity, 
when  local  benefactions  shall  have  been  obliterated  and  forgotten. 

Among  the  directors,  notable  for  public  spirit  and  long  terms  of  service, 
are  the  late  Doctors  J.  H.  Fager  and  C.  Seller,  the  former  of  which  serve«l 
upward  of  twenty  j'cars  as  director  of  the  North  ward  schools,  the  latter, 
almost  as  man}-  3-ears  in  the  South  ward;  also  Messrs.  Hamilton  Alricks, 
D.  D.  Boas,  Jacob  Uouser,  A.  Boyd  Hamilton,  Charles  Muench,  W.  H. 
Egle,  John  T.  Wilson,  Honorable  Valentine  Hummel,  and  others,  some 
of  whom  tlie  writer  has  reason  to  remember  with  feelings  of  gratitude,  for 
acting  on  the  royal  principle,  (when  he  first  taught  here,)  that  the  teacher, 
like  the  king,  can  do  no  wrong. 
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Of  the  teachers,  some  who  began  at  the  adoption  of  the  pnblic  school 
system,  are  still  living.  Many  more  have  finished  their  life  work,  and  gone 
to  their  long  acconnt.  Of  those,  within  the  writer's  cognizance,  not  hitherto 
mentioned,  are  the  late  Oliver  Edwards,  afterwards  ma^'or  of  the  city ; 
Major  W.  II.  Eckels,  United  States  Army ;  Doctor  A.  E.  Eyster,  Howard 
Gilbert,  and  others,  perhaps,  less  known,  yet  not  less  useful,  who  have  ex- 
changed professions  or  worlds,  and  whose  impress  may  be  left  iipon  many 
of  those  who  walk  our  busy  streets,  unconscious  of  the  influence  of  the 
teacher  and  the  scliool  of  a  generation  ago. 


HAZLETON.— A.  P.  Supplee. 

Hazleton  owes  its  existence  to  the  Ilazleton  Coal  Company,  which  was 
incorporated  March  18,  1836.  The  contracts  for  the  building  of  the  rail- 
road to  this  place,  were  awarded  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year.  At  this 
time,  an  old  weather-boarded  log  tavern  and  a  toll-house,  both  situated 
on  the  Susquehanna  and  Lehigh  turnpike  road,  near  what  is  now  the 
eastern  boundary  of  the  borough,  were  the  only  inhabited  houses  witliin 
the  pi'csent  limits  of  the  borough  of  Hazleton.  There  was  also  an  old 
saw-mill,  on  Ilazle  creek,  near  the  tavern,  and  an  unoccupied  house,  at  the 
intersection  of  the  turnpike  road  with  the  road  leading  from  Wilkesbarre 
to  Tamaqua.  The  first  school-house  was  built  by  the  coal  company,  in 
183Y.  It  was  a  frame  structure,  and  was  situated  at  the  north-west  corner 
of  Churcli  and  Green  streets,  until  1848,  when  the  first  church  was  built. 
This  building  was  not  only  the  school-house,  but  also  the  church  and  the 
Sunday  school-room  of  the  new  town.  Miss  Fannie  Blackman  was  the  first 
teacher,  and  among  her  immediate  successors  were  Nathan  D.  Cortright, 
now  of  Mauch  Chunk,  and  Isaac  H.  Baldwin,  now  deceased.  Hazleton 
formed  a  part  of  Sugar  Loaf  township  until  1839,  when  Hazle  township 
was  formed  from  that  part  of  Sugar  Loaf  township,  in  which  Hazleton 
was  situated.  Tlie  warrant  for  the  first  school  money,  received  from  the 
State,  was  issued  August  13,  1840.  The  State  appropriations  for  the  pre- 
ceding four  years  were  paid  at  this  time.  L.  Davenport  was  then  president 
of  the  board,  R.  Miner,  secretarj^,  and  Iv.  Campbell,  treasurer.  In  1843, 
Lewis  Ketchum,  afterwards  a  member  of  the  California  Senate,  took  charge 
of  the  school.  He  was  succeeded,  in  1845,  by  his  brother,  A.  H.  Ketchum, 
now  of  Wilkesbarre.  Previous  to  this,  and  for  some  time  after,  the 
school  was  kept  open  during  a  portion  of  the  year  b}'^  private  subscriptions. 
The  first  building,  erected  for  a  private  school,  was  built  by  A.  Pardee,  in 
184T.  This  school  was  discontinued  about  two  years  afterwards.  The 
building  stood  on  the  south  side  of  Broad  street,  between  Wj'^oming  and 
Laurel  streets.  In  1850,  a  frame-building  was  erected  on  the  north-east 
comer  of  Cedar  street  and  Spruce  alley.     This  was  the  first  school-house, 
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built  by  the  board  of  directors  of  the  public  schools.  The  building,  at 
the  corner  of  Church  and  Green  streets,  having  been  burned  down  in 
August,  1853,  the  store,  at  the  south-east  corner  of  Broad  and  Wyoming 
streets,  was  rented  for  school  purposes. 

Tlie  two-story  brick  school-building,  on  the  north  side  of  Green  street, 
between  Laurel  and  Church  streets,  was  erected  in  18.54.  This  building 
was  opened  in  February,  1855,  with  Abel  Marcy  as  principal.  It  was  the 
first  graded  school  in  Luzerne  county.  Mr.  Marc}'  had  charge  of  the. 
schools  until  1859,  and  subsequently,  (in  18G0,)  was  elected  superintendent 
of  Luzerne  county.  "Wliile  Mr.  Marcy  was  principal,  four  teachers  were 
emplo3'ed,  and,  after  1856,  the  length  of  the  school  term  was  eight  months. 

The  first  music  teacher  in  Hazleton  was  Lewis  D.  Lambert,  who  arrived 
in  1855.     The  first  piano  was  brought  to  Hazl.^ton  at  this  time. 

In  response  to  a  call,  made  by  the  county  superintendent,  John  L. 
Richardson,  a  teachers'  institute  was  held  in  the  graded  school-build  ins:, 
on  Friday  and  Saturday,  December  7  and  8,  1855.  It  was  attended  by 
the  teachers  of  Black  Creek,  Butler,  Ilazle,  and  Sugar  Loaf  townships, 
and  b}'^  a  number  of  citizens.  William  Kisner  acted  as  chairman,  and  Rev- 
erend II.  S.  Mendenhall,  as  secretary.  Among  the  resolutions  adopted  was 
one  recommending  the  formation  of  a  county  teachers'  association,  and  also 
of  a  teachers'  association  in  each  district.  The  proceedings  were  charac- 
terized by  a  commendable  degree  of  interest  and  enthusiasm,  and  the  in- 
fluence of  the  institute,  on  the  cause  of  popular  education,  was  long  felt  in 
this  part  of  the  county.  The  borough  of  Hazleton  was  incorporated 
August  7, 1850,  and,  in  the  following  spring,  the  citizens  of  the  new  borough 
elected  their  first  school  board.  In  1859,  C.  L.  Ryncarson,  now  of  Elmwood, 
Peoria  count}',  Illinois,  was  elected  principal  of  the  schools.  Mr.  Rich- 
ardson, the  county  superintendent,  in  his  report  dated  June  22, 1859,  speaks 
as  follows  of  Hazleton  borough :  "  The  graded  school  of  this  district  has  been 
recently  reorganized,  and  placed  in  charge  of  a  new  corps  of  teachers.  The 
determination  of  the  school  board  to  make  it  one  of  the  best  of  its  class  in  the 
State,  speaks  well  for  its  future  success."  Five  teachers  were  employed,  and 
the  length  of  the  school  term  was  increased  to  nine  months.  During  Mr. 
Rynearson's  term  of  office,  which  expired  in  the  spring  of  1805,  the  salary  of 
the  principal  was  increased  to  $100  per  month.  Without  doubt,  Mr.  Rynear- 
son's administration  of  the  school  affairs  of  the  borough  was  the  most  sat- 
isfactory and  successful  that  the  borough  has  3-et  had ;  not  onl}-  because 
of  his  abilities,  but,  also,  because  the  board  consulted  him  freely  in  regard  to 
all  school  matters,  including  the  selection  and  employment  of  teachers. 
Thus  the  schools  were  conducted  according  to  the  intelligent  policy  of  an 
experienced  and  successful  teacher,  and  an  efldcient  and  harmonious  corps 
of  teachers  was  secured. 

In  the  winter  of  1859-00,  the  first  course  of  popular  lectures  was  given, 
and  the  first  teachers'  district  institute  was  formed. 

II.  Hutchison,  now  of  the  Hazleton  Sentinel,  was  principal  of  the  schools 
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from  18G5  to  1867.  In  1800,  the  frame  school-house,  at  the  south-east  cor- 
ner of  Poplar  and  Chestnut  streets,  was  built,  and,  in  the  following  Janu- 
arj^,  it  was  opened  for  school  purposes.  Two  additional  teachers  were  em- 
plo,yed  at  this  time,  making  seven  in  all.  Mr.  Hutchison  was  afterwards 
(18{)8-71)  a  teacher  in  the  grammar  schools.  Up  to  this  time,  the  direct- 
ors who  had  served  longest  in  the  board,  were  A.  Pardee,  William  Kisner, 
and  James  Grenawalt.  To  them  the  writer  is  indebted  for  much  valuable 
information  in  regard  to  the  schools. 

The  first  newspaper  published  in  Ilazleton,  was  the  Hazleton  Sentinel. 
Its  publication  was  commenced  by  John  C.  Stokes  &  Co.,  in  January,  1806. 

A  lyceum  was  organized  in  1800.  As  the  result  of  the  agitation  of  the 
subject,  by  the  members  of  this  lyceum,  Ilazle  hall  was  erected,  in  1807-08. 

In  1807,  B.  C.  Youngman  was  elected  princii)al.  Owing  to  a  want  of 
funds,  the  schools  were  closed  this  year,  after  they  had  been  open  but  seven 
months.  Reverend  E.  J.  Newlin,  jiastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Churcli,  and 
an  enthusiastic  friend  of  popular  education,  was  president  of  tue  board  dur- 
ing the  year. 

A  frame-building  was  erected,  in  1809,  at  the  north-east  corner  of  Pop- 
lar street  and  Spruce  alley,  in  which  Mr.  Youngman  conducted  a  private 
school,  until  1871.     The  school  was  then  discontinued. 

From  1808  to  1873,  the  public  schools  had  a  succession  of  principals, 
each  of  whom  remained  but  one  3'^ear. 

During  this  time,  the  number  of  schools  was  gradually  increased  from 
eight  to  sixteen,  the  salary  of  the  principal  was  raised  to  $1,200  a  year,  and 
the  length  of  the  school  terra  was  increased  to  ten  months.  In  1809,  the 
large  brick  school-house,  at  the  south-west  corner  of  Church  and  Wahmt 
streets  was  built,  and  in  the  following  Januar}^,  it  was  first  occupied. 

A  public  library  and  free  reading  room  were  opened  in  1872. 

The  present  superintendent  was  elected  principal  in  1873.  One  additional 
school  was  opened  in  1873,  and  another  in  1874.  The  large  and  commodious 
brick  structure,  on  the  east  side  of  Pine  street,  between  Oak  and  Hemlock 
streets,  was  erected  in  1874-75,  and  occupied  in  September,  1875.  During 
the  school  year  of  1875-70,  the  course  of  study  of  the  public  schools  was 
revised  and  extended,  the  grading  of  the  schools  was  improved,  much  ad- 
ditional apparatus  was  procured,  the  nucleus  of  a  school  library  was  formed, 
and  the  number  of  schools  was  increased  to  twentj'-one. 

At  the  close  of  the  year,  the  high  school  held  its  first  commencement, 
and  two  young  ladies  received  the  diploma  of  the  school.  In  June,  1870, 
the  board  voted  to  establish  the  borough  superintendency,  and  the  present 
incumbent  was  elected  to  fill  the  position. 

From  the  time  the  schools  were  graded,  up  to  this  time,  the  principal 
of  the  schools  had  acted  as  district  superintendent. 

In  1874,  the  Catholic  citizens  of  the  place  erected  a  building,  on  Wyom- 
ing street,  and,  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  opened 
a  school  therein.     A  select  school  was  opened  in  1806,  in  a  building  sit- 
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uated  on  the  jjiivate  grounds  of  A.  Pardee's  residence.  Both  schools  are 
still  in  operation. 

Last  3-ear,  the  public  schools  were  in  session  but  nine  months.  During 
the  3'ear,  the  school-grounds  were  inclosed  with  substantial  fences,  and 
planted  with  shade  trees.  At  the  close  of  the  school  term,  the  lii<:h  school 
held  its  second  commencement,  in  Ilazle  hall.  The  gradu  iting  class  was 
composed  of  five  young  ladies.  A  lively  interest  was  manifested  in  these 
exercises  by  the  citizens.  The  large  hall  was  densely  packed,  and  many 
persons  sought  admission  in  vain. 

Thus  ends  the  history  of  the  first  forty  years  of  the  existence  of  our 
schools.  What  their  future  history  will  be,  depends  upon  the  citizens  of 
the  place.    Mav  they  have  a  deep  and  abiding  sense  of  their  responsibility. 


HYDE  PARK— Jer.  E.  Hawker. 

Beneath  one  of  the  spurs  of  the  Moosic  mountain,  on  an  upper  slope  of 
the  Laekawanua  valley,  overlooking  the  city  of  Scranton,  and  washed  on 
its  eastern  boundary  by  the  waters  of  the  Lackawanna  river,  is  situated  the 
once  borough  of  Hyde  Park,  (but  now  forming  the  Fourth,  Fifth,  Sixth, 
Fourtcentli,  Fifteentli,  and  Eighteenth  wards  of  the  city  of  Scranton.)  On 
ascending  the  high  ground  on  its  western  boundarj-,  just  across  the  Keyser 
valley,  tliickly  indented  with  shafts  and  coal-breakers,  may  be  seen,  in  all 
its  picturesque  beauty,  stretching  awaj',  for  a  long  distance,  the  borough 
with  its  blocks  of  tenement  houses,  the  abode  of  the  laborers,  mineis,  and 
mechanics,  which,  together  with  the  church  spires  and  the  less  pretentious 
school  cupolas,  form  a  scene  of  attractive  interest  to  those,  at  least,  who 
but  few  years  ago  knew  it  as  a  small  village,  containing  a  few  hundred 
inhabitants. 

Hyde  Park  was  incorporated  as  a  borough,  A.  D.  1852,  and  the  first 
election  under  its  charter  was  held  May  4,  of  the  same  year,  and  at  that 
time  contained  within  its  limits  two  school-buildings,  one  located  on  or 
near  the  present  site  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  on  Main  street, 
the  other  near  its  southern  boundary'.  Before  the  incorporation  of  the 
borough,  many  of  the  cliildren  used  to  attend  school  in  a  building,  still 
standing,  but  now  within  the  limits  of  the  borough  of  Providence. 

The  first  step  taking  towards  securing  a  foundation  for  educational  de- 
velopment, was  A.  D.  1S12.  The  original  proprietors  of  the  township  of 
Providence,  by  patent,  dated  July  17,  1812,  set  apart  and  appropriated  a 
tract  of  land  for  charitable,  religious,  and  educational  purposes,  to  be  held 
in  trust  as  charity  lands  for  the  use  of  the  proprietors  of  said  township 
of  Providence,  their  heirs  and  assigns  forever.  The  proceeds  of  this  grant 
has,  up  to  this  time,  been  partially  diverted  from  the  use  intended  by  its 
donors,  and  the  boroughs  of  Providence,  Dunmure.  llyde  Patk,  ami  the 
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fourth  district  of  the  city  of  Scranton,  are  now  engaged  in  a  legal  contest 
for  their  rights  under  the  said  patent.  The  pioneers  of  educational  work, 
at  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  borough,  were  the  Honorable  William 
Merrifield,  Samuel  Grant,  and  Selden  T.  Scranton,  to  whom  was  granted  a 
charter  for  the  establishing  of  an  academy,  but  for  some  cause  no  steps 
were  taken  to  consummate  the  objects  of  the  charter.  From  the  year  1852 
until  the  year  1858,  the  following  named  citizens  were  among  the  most  ac- 
tive in  furthering  the  cause  of  education:  Homer  J.  Leach,  J.  Turvey 
Fellows,  Henry  Pepper,  Joseph  Griffin,  Henry  Griffin,  John  Merrifield,  and 
Charles  II.  Silkman.  During  the  winter  of  1854,  on  account  of  the  resig- 
nation of  the  teacher,  a  Mr.  Talman,  the  public  schools  were  closed,  but, 
through  the  energy  of  some  of  the  most  prominent  citizens,  two  private 
schools  were  opened,  and  taught  respectively  by  Miss  Sophrona  IIo3'te,  who 
afterwards  taught  in  the  city  of  Scranton,  and  Mrs.  II.  A.  Andrews,  who  is 
still  a  respected  resident  of  Hj^de  Park.  The  succeeding  spring  the  up- 
per school-building  was  removed.  During  the  fall  of  1855,  tlie  public 
schools  were  re-opened,  under  the  charge  of  the  following  named  teachers: 
Principals,  Mrs.  II.  A.  Andrews  and  Miss  Hubbard  ;  assistants.  Miss  AVced ' 
and  Miss  AVilson.  During  the  fall  of  1858,  the  present  Central  building 
w^as  finished,  and  to  the  untiring  energy  and  public  S[)irit  of  A.  P.  Finch, 
Esquire,  are  we  indebted  for  the  inauguration  of  graded  schools.  The 
period  between  A.  D.  18G0  and  1870,  notwithstanding  the  excitement  oc- 
casioned b^""  the  commencement,  continuing,  and  closing  of  the  civil  war, 
had  been  one  of  uninterrupted  educational  activity'.  Two  new  buildings 
were  erected,  a  large  number  of  teachers  were  employed,  and  the  attend- 
ance was  increasing  at  a  rapid  rate ;  and  when  tlie  act  was  passed  by  the 
Legislature,  empowering  directors  to  elect  borough  superintendents,  the 
growing  wants  of  our  rapidly  increasing  population,  required  the  applica- 
tion of  this  timely  remedy. 

The  fall  term  of  1870,  was  inaugurated  by  the  election  of  a  superinten- 
dent, and  a  closer  supervision  of  the  schools  has  been  adhered  to.  With  the 
importance  of  the  superintendenc}^  has  also  been  recognized  the  necessity 
of  a  constant  supply  of  properly  drilled  teachers,  and  to  meet  the  necessity, 
the  aim  of  the  liigh  school  has  been  to  give  partial  instruction  in  the  art  of 
teaching,  supplementing  it  with  a  normal  institute,  held  during  the  summer 
vacation.  Since  187 1,  we  have  erected  three  new  school-buildings,  increased 
the  number  of  our  teachers  three  hundred  per  cent.,  while  our  daily  attend- 
ance has  increased  in  about  the  same  ratio. 

Thus,  in  a  few  short  j-ears,  have  we  grown  from  a  small  country  village, 
in  wliich  the  attendance  was  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  pupils,  and  in 
which  but  a  few  of  the  elementary  branches  were  taught,  to  a  borough  of 
almost  metropolitan  dimensions,  where  the  attendance  has  increased  to 
nearly  thirt3'-four  hundred,  and  where  are  not  only  taught  the  elements 
of  a  common  school  education,  but  also  the  higher  branches  of  an  academic 
course.    As  a  consequence,  resulting  from  our  educational  progress,  our 
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borough,  through  the  persevering  efforts  of  our  intelligent  Welsh  resi- 
dents, contains  a  large  and  well  selected  library,  a  good  sized  and  well 
furnished  reading-room,  a  philosophical  society,  with  a  large  and  intelli- 
gent membership.  Our  other  foreign-born  poi)ulati<)n  are  not  far  behind 
in  providing  the  means  for  mental  culture.  The  llydc  I'ark  Father  Mat- 
thew's Temperance  Association,  the  Young  Men's  Catholic  Literary  So- 
ciet}',  which,  together  with  their  library  and  reading-room,  speak  volumes 
in  praise  of  the  love  for  education  evinced  by  our  poor  but  industrious  citi- 
zens. 

This  sudden  transition  or  growth,  from  an  obscure  village  to  a  thriving 
and  important  producing  center,  has  been  marvelous,  and  the  consequent 
strain  upon  our  school  system  has  been  so  great  and  trying,  that,  at  times, 
it  has  seemed  that  nothing  less  than  a  miracle  could  save  us  from  an  utter 
failure.  Well  is  it,  that  the  provisions  for  popular  education  are  so  ample. 
There  is  no  legislation  to  restrict  all  civil  and  social  advantages  to  the  mem- 
bers of  a  single  religious  sect,  and  no  taxes  on  knowledge,  or  artificial  mo- 
nopolies of  any  kind,  to  prevent  the  people  from  having  access  to  that  full 
variety  of  opinions,  inquiries,  and  statement  of  facts,  which  is  necessary 
to  intellectual  advancement.  It  is  difficult  to  estimate  our  unpaid  obliga- 
tions to  the  pioneers  of  our  local  free  schools,  and  with  imperfect  records 
from  which  to  obtain  information,  it  is  still  more  difficult  to  give  them 
that  meed  of  praise  which  to  them  belong. 

During  the  present  year,  the  select  and  common  councils  of  the  city 
have  accepted  the  charter  constituting  Scranton  as  a  city  of  the  third 
class,  consequently  the  school  boards  of  the  first,  second,  third,  and 
fourth  districts,  have  been  obliged  to  consolidate  the  districts,  and  form 
themselves  into  a  board  of  control.  That  part  of  the  charter  compelling 
this  act,  as  well  as  the  action  itself,  is  viewed  with  apprehension  by  all 
citizens  interested  in  the  welfare  of  our  public  schools.  With  such  a  mixed 
population,  and  so  many  outl^'ing  districts,  it  is  a  matter  of  grave  doubt 
whether  the  schools  can  be  rendered  more  efficient,  or  the  finances  more 
economically  administered,  as  before  the  consolidation.  Thus  the  con- 
solidation becoming  a  fixed  fact,  the  teachers  of  this  district  began  to 
prepare  their  schools  for  the  hateful  approach  of  the  time,  when  our  in- 
dividuality was  to  be  absorbed,  and  we  were  to  lose  our  borough  idenity. 
Determining  to  meet  our  fate,  as  becomes  tried  veterans,  we  commenced 
to  don  our  best  attire,  and  like  the  dying  year,  ''we  put  on  our  brightest 
hues  to  die  in."  The  school  work  exhibit  and  examinations,  were  the 
best  attended  of  anj^  ever  held  in  the  district,  the  rooms  having  been  kept 
open  during  a  whole  week.  It  was  estimated  that  not  less  than  two  thou- 
sand visitors  attended,  listening  to  the  examinations,  and  inspectin<'-  the 
exhibits. 

There  are,  this  year,  many  schemes  for  change  and  reform,  brought  for- 
ward by  men  who  have  had  some  little  experience  in  educational  work. 
Without  understanding  the  labors  of  these  men,  or  depreciating  the  objects 
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they  have  in  view,  we  can  hardl^^  doubt,  but  that  their  mistakes  will  enable 
those  who  succeed  them,  to  inaugurate  improvements,  which  wouM,  other- 
wise, remain  untouched.  Tlie  consolidation  of  the  various  districts,  under 
one  board  of  control,  has,  as  yet,  produced  nothing  but  disappointment  and 
discontent. 


LOCK  HAVEN.— John  A.  Robb. 

The  first  school-house,  of  whicli  there  can  be  an}'  authentic  information 
obtained,  was  located  on  the  bank  of  Bald  Eagle  creek,  near  the  north  end 
of  tlie  present  bridge.  Like  all  other  primitive  buildings,  it  was  made  of  logs. 
As  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained,  it  was  built  about  the  year  1800.  Usu- 
ally, there  were  two  terms  of  school  each  j'ear,  of  three  months  each,  one 
in  the  winter,  and  one  in  the  summer.  The  principal,  and,  it  might  be  said, 
the  only  branches  taught,  were  reading,  spelling,  writing,  and  arithmetic 
Grammar  and  geography  were  almost  unthought  of,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
many  other  studies,  now  pursued  in  the  common  schools.  The  salaries  then 
received  by  teachers  were  meager,  as  compared  with  those  paid  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  Five  or  six  dollars  per  month  were  considered  good  wages,  and 
eight  or  ten  dollars  was  deemed  sufficient  for  a  "first  class"  pedagogue; 
but,  then,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  teachers  "  boarded  'round,"  spend- 
ing a  week  at  a  time  with  each  family  that  sent  children  to  school.  Among 
those  who  taught  in  this  house,  was  a  man  by  the  name  of  Davis,  and  one 
named  Doctor  Ilamison.  The  teachers  of  that  day  were  mostly  "Yankees," 
from  the  State  of  New  York.  Female  teachers  were  then  unknown.  About 
the  3'ear  1812,  this  house  was  abandoned  for  school  purposes,  owing  to 
its  location,  being  too  far  from  the  center  of  the  community. 

School  was  then  "kept  "  in  a  part  of  a  dwelling-liouse.  which  stood  near 
the  new  road  leading  from  Lock  Haven  to  Flemington,  upon  lands  now 
owned  by  Mrs.  McCormick.  This  building  was  used  as  an  "  institution 
of  learning,"  a  few  years,  when,  in  the  year  1818,  a  new  house  was  erected, 
upon  a  lot  adjoining  the  Great  Island  church,  near  the  old  cemetery'. 

The  new  house  was  built  in  the  primitive  style  of  architecture,  i.  e.,  log 
upon  log.  The  most  prominent  teachers  emploj^'ed  in  this  building,  were 
Livingston,  Jones,  Pi  ice,  and  Berkly. 

About  the  year  1854,  the  first  building  for  public  school  purposes  was 
erected.  It  is  the  building  on  Bald  Eagle  street,  known  as  the  Old  White 
School-House.  It  is  still  used  for  public  school  purposes,  and  is  now  known 
as  the  Second  Ward  school-building.  On  the  IGth  of  July,  1855,  school 
was  opened  in  this  house  for  a  term  of  ten  months.  The  pupils,  numbering 
about  one  hundred  and  forty,  were  divided  into  three  grades.  A.  K.  Brown, 
0.  T.  Noble,  and  Miss  Phcbe  Hitchcock  Avere  elected  teachers.  During  the 
term,  the  number  of  pupils  increased  so  largely,  that  it  was  necessary  to 
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elect  two  more  teachers.  Miss  Sarah  McElrath,  now  Mrs.  J.  N.  Welliver, 
and  Honorable  John  II.  Orvis,  now  associate  law  judge  of  this  district, 
were  elected.  Among  the  first  school  directors  were  Honorable  II.  L. 
Diffenbach,  A.  Sloan,  Honorable  A.  White,  T.  T.  Abrams,  Esquire, 
William  Fearon,  Esquire,  J.  F.  Batcheler,  and  Doctor  Ehlred.  Mcssers. 
Brown  and  Noble  continued  their  connection  with  the  schools  until  1858, 
when  both  were  admitted  to  the  Clinton  county  bar.  Amono-  the  most 
successful  teachers,  up  to  the  year  18G7,  were  J.  N.  Welliv^er,  Esquire 
afterwards  county  superintendent,  and  for  some  years  a  very  eflicient 
school  director,  also  J.  F.  Clark,  John  L.  Doty,  W.  A.  Wilson,  W.  G. 
Lehmnn,  J.  G.  Lineaweaver,  and  George  Wilson,  now  principal  of  a  gram- 
mar school  in  Philadelphia.  Following  these  gentlemen,  in  the  manao-e- 
ment  of  the  schools,  came  A.  H.  Strayer,  Esquire,  who,  after  some  3'ears  of 
successful  teaching,  filled  the  office  of  county  superintendent  of  Clinton 
county. 

Prominent  among  the  teachers  at  that  time,  was  B.  F.  Winters,  Esquire 
now  Alderman  of  the  First  ward,  and  during  the  last  three  years,  secretaiy 
of  the  school  board. 

Among  the  most  sucessful  lady  teachers  up  to  this  time,  186T,  were  Miss 
Phebe  Hitchcock,  Mrs.  J.  N.  Welliver,  Miss  Celia  Elwood,  now  Mrs.  J.  F. 
Clark,  Miss  Kate  Reed,  now  Mrs.  Gucker,  and  Miss  Addie  Russell,  now 
Mrs.  L.  B.  Schuyler.  During  the  spring  and  summer  of  1868,  the  present 
high  school-building  was  erected.  On  the  4th  of  January,  18()0,  four 
Schools  were  opened,  under  the  principalship  of  Professor  A.  X.  Raub.  The 
remaining  three  positions,  in  this  building,  were  filled  by  A.  D.  Rowe  Miss 
Sarah  A.  Chandler,  and  Miss  Amanda  Watson.  H.  A.  Foresman  was  prin- 
cipal in  the  old  academy  building,  B.  F.  Winters,  in  the  Bald  Eagle  street 
building,  and  T.  J.  Shearer,  in  the  Main  street  building.  First  ward. 

At  the  opening  of  the  term  in  18fi9,  Professor  Raub  was  promoted  to 
the  district  superintendency,  and  A.  D.  Rowe  made  principal  of  the  bo\-s' 
high  school.  In  January,  Mr.  Rowe  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Austin  Leon- 
ard, who  held  the  position  to  the  close  of  the  term,  Mr.  Rowe  havins;  re- 
signed to  attend  the  State  normal  school  at  Millersville.  Mi*.  Leonard 
was,  in  turn,  succeeded  by  Mr.  C.  Lenker,  a  graduate  of  Millersville  as 
principal  of  the  boys'  high  school,  which  position  he  held  one  year,  beintj 
promoted  to  the  district  supenntendency.  Professor  Raub,  in  the  mean- 
time having  consented  to  act  as  county  superintendent,  durinij  the  unex- 
pired term  of  A.  D.  Rowe,   who  resigned  September  1,  1871. 

During  Mr.  Lenker's  term  as  district  superintendent,  Mr.  S.  M.  McCor- 
mick,  of  Salona,  also  a  graduate  of  Millersville,  held  the  princijialship  of 
the  boys'  high  school.  Miss  Agnes  Reilly,  a  graduate  of  Lewisburjj  Smii- 
nary,  having  been  elected  to  the  principalship  of  the  girls'  high  school. 
Both  Mr.  McCormick  and  Miss  Reilly  held  their  jiositions  two  years.  Mr. 
Lenker,  at  the  closo  of  the  year  1^^7•2,  accepted  the  superintendency  of  tlie 
public  schools  of  Northumberland,  Pennsylvania. 
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In  the  spring  of  1872,  Professor  Raub,  who  had  been  acting  as  county 
superintendent,  was  recalled  to  the  city  schools,  and  was  made  the  first 
commissioned  cit}'  superintendent  of  Lock  Ilaven.  After  having  filled 
the  position  one  year,  the  board  of  directors  combined  the  boys'  and  girls' 
high  schools  in  one  school. 

John  A.  Robb,  the  present  city  superintendent,  was  called  from  the 
principalship  of  the  First  ward  grammar  school,  and  was  made  principal 
of  the  high  school,  with  Miss  Reilly,  as  assistant. 

The  school  having  largely  increased  in  number,  in  1874,  a  second  assist- 
ant was  added  to  the  corps  of  high  school  teachers,  Miss.  Sal  lie  E. 
Rhoades,  a  graduate  of  the  normal  school  at  Kutztown,  being  selected  to 
fill  the  position. 

Immediately  after  the  election  of  Professor  Raub,  as  city  superintendent, 
he  submitted  the  following  schedule  of  study,  which  was  adopted,  and 
has  been  in  operation  ever  since : 

Primary  School. 

Alphabet,  primary  spelling,  elementary  reading,  (first  reader,)  count- 
ing to  one  thousand,  notation,  object  lessons,  printing  words. 

Secondary  Schools. 

Elementary  spelling,  second  reader,  oral  arithmetic,  elementary  local 
geography,  primary  mental  arithmetic,  writing,  and  object  lessons. 

Intermediate  Schools. 

Third  and  fourth  readers,  advanced  spelling,  geography,  mental  and 
written  arithmetic,  object  and  language  lessons,  writing,  and  composition. 

Grammar  Schools. 

Reading,  (fourth  reader,)  mental  and  written  arithmetic,  (completed,) 
orthography,  political  geography,  (completed,)  drawing,  penmanship, 
grammar,  and  United  States  history. 

High  School. 

Three  years  course. — Orthography,  United  States  history,  grammar, 
commercial  arithmetic  and  book-keeping,  physical  geography,  drawing, 
penmanship.  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  algebra,  natural  philoso- 
phy, etymology,  physiology,  general  history,  rhetoric,  geometry,  botany, 
study  of  words,  and  Latin,  as  far  as  Virgil. 

This  course  is  designed  to  occupy  eight  years,  independent  of  the  high 
school,  which  is,  of  itself,  a  three  years'  course,  and  equivalent  to  the  ele- 
mentary course  in  a  Pennsylvania  State  normal  school.  Our  schools  have 
grown  rapidly.  In  185.5,  they  opened  with  three  teachers,  and  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  pupils.  In  1868,  the  number  had  increased  to  twelve^  and, 
at  the  present  time,  the  number  of  public  school  teachers  of  the  city,  in- 
cluding the  city  superintendent,  is  twenty-seven. 

Whole  number  of  pupils  enrolled,  the  present  year,  one  thousand  four 
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hundred  and  seventj'-eight.  Instead  of  having  no  system  of  grading,  we 
have,  now.  one  of  tiio  most  perfect  systems  in  the  State. 

We  are  indebted  to  D.  S.  Maj'nard,  author  of  '' llistorical  View  of  Clin-, 
ton  County,"  for  many  of  the  foregoing  facts. 

Tlip  Look  Haven  Arademv 

"Was  founded  in  the  year  1840.  In  that  year,  it  received  $2,000  from  the 
State.  For  three  years  after,  it  received  $400,  annually,  from  the  State, 
and  one  year,  $200.  After  the  State  appropriation  was  withheld,  it  be- 
came involved  in  debt,  and  was  finally  sold  by  the  sheriff.  It  was  bought 
by  a  number  of  citizens,  and  continued  as  an  academy  for  a  number  of 
years.  In  the  year  1870,  it  was  again  sold,  and  torn  down,  and  the  block, 
known  as  the  "  Exchange  building,"  erected  on  the  lot. 

Excellent  private  or  select  schools  ai'C  also  taught  by  Professor  R.  J. 
Armstrong,  Miss  Eidson,  Miss  Corss,  and  Mrs.  Evans  and  Miss  Conkling. 

A  private  school,  known  as  "  St»  Mary's  Catholic  School,"  consisting  of 
about  one  hundred  and  thirty  pupils,  is  located  on  Water  street,  in  a 
building  especially  erected  for  the  purpose.  It  is  conducted  by  three  Sis- 
ters of  Mercy. 

Lock  Haven  Library. 

The  Lock  Haven  Library  Company  was  chartered  May  31,  1805.  and 
fully  organized  in  Jul}',  1SG8.  The  organization  owes  its  origin  to  that 
public  benefactor,  Philip  M.  Price.  Esquire,  who  provided,  in  his  will,  for 
the  maintenance  of  a  public  library  and  reading-room.  The  object  of  this 
society  is  to  provide  choice  reading,  at  a  trifling  expense,  for  all  who  choose 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunit}'  thus  afforded.  Share-holders  pay 
an  annual  assessment  of  two  dollars,  which  entitles  them  to  the  use  of  the 
library;  others,  by  paying  seventy-five  cents,  quarterly,  have  the  same 
privilege.  There  are  now  over  one  thousand  five  hundred  volumes  of 
standard  works  in  the  library.  Connected  with  the  room,  in  which  the 
books  are  kept,  is  a  reading  room,  supplied  with  the  leading  periodicals  of 
the  day.     This  room  is  opened  to  the  public  every  Friday  afternoon. 

We  condense  the  following,  in  regard  to 

The  iVormal  School, 

From  Maynard's  "Historical  View  of  Clinton  County."  Of  all  who,  a  few 
years  ago,  were  interested  in  the  pressing  educational  question,  no  one, 
probably,  gave  more  time  and  labor  towards  its  solution  than  the  Reverend 
G.  W.  Shinn,  from  1866  to  1870,  Rector  of  St.  Paul's  Church,  Lock  Haven. 
He  was  a  frequent,  though  unoflicial,  visitor  of  the  public  and  private 
schools  of  Lock  Haven,  encouraging  and  assisting  teachers,  by  his  sym- 
pathy and  suggestions  ;  lecturing  to  classes  on  various  subjects,  and  even, 
in  some  instances,  voluntarily  taking  charge  of  special  brandies.  Reing  a 
cultivated  gentleman,  of  very  fine  scholarship,  his  work  in  the  schools  was 
valuable  to  the  pupils,  but  his  own  experience  there,  served  to  deepen  his 
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sense  of  the  need  of  something  better.  It  was  natural  that  he  should  dis- 
cuss, with  all  who  were  likely  to  be  interested,  a  matter  which  he  had  so 
,much  at  heart,  and  it  was  in  the  course  of  such  a  discussion,  with  Profes- 
sor A.  N.  Raub,  that  the  latter  suggested  the  idea  of  making  Lock  Haven 
the  site  of  the  school  for  the  eighth  normal  school  district. 

Mr.  Raub  was  at  that  time  principal  of  the  Lock  Haven  high  school, 
and  through  his  position,  and  by  reason  of  his  own  educational  attain- 
ments, was  also  well  aware  of,  and  strongly  impressed  with,  the  defects 
of  our  present  school  sj-stem,  and  the  want  of  higher  opportunities.  Being 
a  graduate  himself  of  the  State  normal  school,  he  knew  all  the  advantages 
to  the  community  of  those  schools,  and  was  able  to  speak,  as  b}^  authority, 
of  their  good  practical  workings.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  Mr. 
Shinn  received  the  suggestion,  not  merely  with  satisfaction,  but  with 
enthusiasm,  and  from  that  time  he  and  Professor  Raub  worked  together — 
and  worked  hard,  too — to  evolve  a  State  normal  school  for  Lock  Haven, 
out  of  such  elements  as  could  be  found  here. 

One  of  the  requirements  of  the  act  of  the  Legislature,  regarding  normal 
schools,  is,  "an  area  of  ground  of  not  less  than  ten  acres  in  one  tract;"  and 
this,  naturall3^,  became  one  of  the  first  matters  for  the  consideration  of  the 
two  gentlemen  who  were  sitting  on  this  normal  school  egg,  and  it  is  not 
surprising,  at  least  to  those  who  knew  Mr.  Philip  M.  Price,  that  very 
earl}'- in  the  history  of  this  institution,  the  minds  of  Mr.  Shinn  and  Mr. 
Raub  turned  in  this  direction,  not  only  in  regard  to  the  land  question,  but 
also  in  the  whole  matter. 

The  question  of  the  land  was  hardly  distinctly  stated  by  the  self-ap- 
pointed committee,  which  waited  upon  him,  before  the  assurance  was  given 
that  any  ten  acres  of  land  belonging  to  him  were  at  the  service  of  a  State 
normal  school.  To  appreciate  the  generosity  of  this  offer,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  Mr.  Price's  land  was  all  in  the  city  limits,  and  much  of  it 
worth,  at  that  time,  $1,200  per  acre.  The  sixteen  acres,  which  were  finally 
presented  by  him,  would  have  brought  at  least  $500  per  acre.  The  founda- 
tions of  the  scheme,  being  thus  satisfactorily  laid,  it  was  worked  up  rapidly. 

Money  being  now  the  next  important  consideration,  arrangements  were 
at  once  made  for  getting  subscriptions,  and,  at  this  point,  Honorable  L. 
A.  Mackey,  always  public-spirited  and  liberal,  stepped  to  the  front.  He 
gave  the  subscription  paper  a  good  start,  by  heading  it  with  the  sum  of 
$1,000,  and,  with  this  impulse,  it  went  forward,  with  such  spirit,  that,  after 
a  very  short  time,  the  friends  of  the  project  found  that  organization  was 
now  not  only  possible,  but  necessary.  A  meeting  of  the  subscribers  was, 
therefore,  called,  and  the  articles  of  association,  under  the  corporate  title 
of  "The  Central  Normal  School  Association,  of  the  State  of  Pennsylva- 
nia," were  adopted.  These  articles,  and  application  for  incorporation, 
were  filed  December  22,  1809,  in  the  prothonotary's  office,  and,  finally,  on 
the  14th  day  of  February,  1870,  it  was  declared  and  decreed  by  the  court, 
"  that  the  persons  so  associated,  under  said  articles,  shall  become  and  be 
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a  corporation  or  bod}'  politic  in  law."'  Hy  the  artick'S  of  association,  a 
board  of  trustees  was  named,  to  serve  until  an  election  should  be  held  by 
the  stockholders.  At  a  meeting,  held  February  17,  1870,  the  subscription 
lists  were  reported,  and  it  was  found  that  they  footed  up  about  $:i9.()00, 
and  it  was  decided  that  as  soon  as  tlie  sum  should  reach  $;>.5,000,  work  on 
the  building  sliould  be  commenced.  At  this  meeting,  also.  Honorable  L. 
A.  Mackey  was  elected  president  of  the  board  of  trustees,  iind  he  has  held 
that  position  ever  since.  It  was  determined  that,  inasmuch  as  the  Central 
Normal  School  was  better  located,  and  more  liberally  supplied,  in  the 
matter  of  land,  than  any  other  in  the  State,  so  it  should,  in  every  respect, 
be  a  model  normal  school,  and,  at  least,  up  to  the  standard  fixed  by  the 
act  of  Assembly.  In  the  late  autumn  of  1871,  the  walls  being  sufliciently 
advanced  to  give  a  clear  idea  of  the  ground  plan,  it  was  thought  advisable 
to  invite  the  State  Superintendent,  Doctor  J.  P.  Wickersham,  to  visit  Lock 
Haven,  and  examine  the  location  and  plans  of  the  new  normal  school. 
That  gentleman  came  accordingly,  and  in  the  words  of  the  secretarj',  who 
reported  at  the  meeting  of  the  board,  December  .3,  1872  :  "  Doctor  "Wick- 
ersham said  that  he  highly  approved  of  both  plans  and  location,  and  that, 
in  his  opinion,  our  grounds  were  the  best  adapted  to  the  purpose  for  which 
they  were  to  be  used,  of  any  so  used  in  the  State,  and  he  cheerfull}-  gave 
his  certificate  for  the  first  instalment  of  $5,000,  of  the  appropriation  from 
the  State  Treasury." 

"Work  progressed  steadily  from  that  time,  but  the  formal  laying  of  the 
corner-stone  did  not  take  place  until  tlie  4th  of  July,  1873.  Tlie  cere- 
monies were  of  a  brilliant  and  impressive  character,  and  were  participated 
in  by  almost  all  who  had  been  the  friends  of  the  enterprise  from  the  begin- 
ing.  Of  the  original  board  of  trustees,  only  Mr.  Price  and  Judge  Parsons 
were  absent  on  that  day.  They  had  both  gone  to  their  rest.  There  could 
not  have  been  selected  a  more  fiivorable  location  for  a  school-building  in 
the  W"est  Branch  valley  than  the  one  chosen  for  the  site  of  the  normal 
school.  To  say  nothing  of  the  elevated  position  it  occupies,  from  which 
a  fine  view  of  one  of  the  grandest  scenes  imaginable  may  be  had,  the  health- 
fuluess  of  the  location  commends  it  to  all  who  have  sons  and  daughters  to 
educate.  The  formation  of  the  ground,  immediately  surrounding  the  build- 
ing, is  such  as  to  clothe  the  place  with  pleasing  and  romantic  interest. 
There  is  a  ])icturesqueness  in  the  scenery,  round  about,  that  gives  that  pe- 
culiar charm  and  attractiveness  to  the  location,  wiiich  is  so  highly  apprecia- 
ted and  admire<l  b}- the  students  of  nature.  Taken  altogether,  the  Central 
Normal  School  is  one  of  the  most  complete  and  best  fitted  for  all  its  objects 
of  any  of  the  schools  in  the  State;  while,  with  its  splendid  endowment  of 
land,  it  has  room  for  growth  and  improvements  to  any  extent.  Its  friends 
claim  for  it,  that  it  ought  to  be,  and  will  become,  in  time,  the  great  educa- 
tional institution  of  central  Pennsylvania,  and,  through  it,  Lock  Haven  will 
become  the  educational  center  of  a  vast  territory,  not  merely  for  the  pur- 
47  School  Report. 
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pose  of  training  teachers,  but  offering  advanced  education  in  all  depart- 
ments. 

The  board  of  trustees,  as  at  present  constituted,  consists  of  Honorable 
L.  A.  Mackey,  president;  S.  D.  Ball,  Esquire,  secretary;  Professor  A.  N. 
Raub,  A.  H.  Best,  Reverend  Joseph  Nesbit,  Robert  E.  Cook,  Samuel  Christ, 
G.  Kintzing,  Colonel  A.  C.  Noyes,  John  S.  Furst,  Doctor  J.  H.  Barton, 
Honorable  J.  W,  Smith,  Jacob  Brown,  W.  W.  Rankin,  and  Wilson  Kistler, 
with  Thomas  Yardl^-^  as  treasurer. 

A  successful  preliminary  summer  terra  of  the  school  was  opened  in  the 
city  high  school-building.  May  14,  with  the  following  faculty:  Principal 
and  professor  of  theorj^and  practice  of  teaching,  A.  X.  Raub,  A.  M. ;  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics,  John  A.  Robb,  A.  M. ;  professor  of  drawing,  pen- 
manship and  book-keeping,  M.  W.  Herr;  professor  of  English  language 
and  literature,  I.  A.  Harvey,  A.  B. ;  teacher  of  geography  and  history,  Miss 
Agnes  Reilly ;  teacher  of  reading  and  elocution,  Miss  Dora  E.  Merrill, 
M.  E. 


MEADVILLE.— Samuel  P.  T?ates. 

The  first  settlement  in  Crawford  count}'  was  made  at  Meadville,  in  1787, 
the  very  year  in  which  the  convention  met  which  framed  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States.  In  the  summer  of  that  year,  John  and  David  Mead, 
who  had  been  inhabitants  of  the  beautiful  Wyoming  valley,  but,  at  this 
time,  and  for  two  years  previous,  had  been  living  in  the  town  of  Sunbury, 
attracted  by  the  reports  of  a  goodly  country  on  the  borders  of  the  Ve- 
nango river,  or  French  creek,  b}^  which  title  it  has  since  been  known,  which 
the  journal  of  Washington,  in  his  journey  to  Fort  Le  Boeuf,  in  1753,  had 
helped  to  spread,  bidding  adieu  to  their  families,  and  turning  their  backs 
upon  civilization,  plunged  into  the  then  unbroken  forests,  west  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna, and,  after  a  wearisome  journey  of  many  days,  over  rugged  moun- 
tains and  across  turbulent  streams,  following  Indian  trails,  and  guided  by 
that  changeless  star,  which  glittered  in  the  firmament  then  as  now,  finally 
reached  that  goodly  vallej^,  where  since  has  grown  the  now  busy  city, 
which  bears  their  name.  It  Avas  then  covered  by  one  dense  forest ;  but, 
fortunately,  the  flats,  now  known  as  Dunham  flat?,  to  the  west  of  the 
stream,  and  above  the  confluence  of  the  Cussawago  with  the  Yenango,  had 
been  cleared  and  cultivated  by  some  unknown  hand,  perhaps  by  the  French 
or  the  natives,  and  was  now  covered  by  luxurious  prairie  grass,  above  which 
the  brilliant  wild  flowers  nodded  a  salutation  to  these  lonely  visitants  from 
the  abodes  of  civilization.  For  many  days  they  moved  up  and  down  the 
valley,  examining  and  spying  out  the  land.  But  no  place  seemed  so  in- 
viting for  habitation,  as  these  fat  acres  on  Dunham  flats,  and  here  they 
determined  to  fix  their  homes. 

T  ey  returned  to  Xorthumberland,  and  so  attiactive  and  roseate  was  the 
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picture  wlucli  they  drew  of  the  new  country,  th:it  several  sturdy  pioneers 
determined  to  join  tliem  in  the  following  spring,  in  returning  to  the  new 
country  to  strengthen  their  foothold  and  secure  a  permanent  settlement. 
And  now  the  way  being  once  trod,  and  the  paths  beaten,  the  tide  of  emi- 
gration began  to  set  towards  tliis  land,  whose  praises  were  justly  heralded, 
and,  in  a  little  time,  nearly  every  section  of  tlie  broad,  rolling  territory, 
known  as  Crawford  county,  resounded  with  the  ring  of  tiie  settler's  ax, 
and  the  blue  smoke  from  the  mud  chimney  of  liis  modest  cabin,  curled 
among  the  trees. 

But,  for  several  years,  the  settlements  about  Meadville,  and  the  river  val- 
ley, were  mucli  disturbed  by  Indian  hostilities.  Mr.  Justice  Washington, 
one  of  tlie  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  in  an  opin- 
ion delivered  upon  settlers'  titles,  in  Crawford  county,  says:  "We  find 
the  settlers  sometimes  working  out  in  the  day-time,  in  the  neighborhood 
of  forts, and  returning  at  night  within  their  walls  for  protection;  sometimes 
giving  up  their  pursuit  in  despair,  and  returning  to  the  settled  parts  of  the 
country;  then  returning  to  this  country,  and  again  abandoning  it.  We 
sometimes  meet  with  a  few  men  daring  and  hardy  enough  to  attempt  the 
cultivation  of  their  lands;  associating  implements  of  husbandry  with  the 
instruments  of  war — the  character  of  the  husbandman  with  that  of  the 
soldier." 

From  the  arrival  of  tlie  first  settlers,  in  1787,  to  the  spring  of  1791, 
there  was  comparative  quiet  among  the  savages,  the  Chief,  Conedaughta, 
and  Half-Town,  and  their  followers,  being  friendly  to  the  whites.  But,  in 
the  j^ear  1791,  two  armies  of  the  United  States,  one  under  llarmer  and  the 
other  under  St.  Clair,  were  in  succession  defeated  by  the  Indians,  and  be- 
ing whetted  in  their  trade  of  blood  by  their  success,  white  settlements 
were  every  where  menaced  by  these  dusky  foes  of  the  forest.  In  this,  and 
the  two  following  years,  several  cold-blooded  muixlers  were  perpetrated, 
and  some  who  escaped  with  life  were  hurried  away  into  captivity.  It  was 
with  forebodings  of  evil  that  the  settlor  went  to  the  field,  and  along  with 
the  ax,  tlie  hoe,  and  the  scythe,  were  carried  the  musket  and  the  powder- 
horn,  and  eager  glances  wei-te  often  cast  towards  the  humble  cottage,  where 
were  the  busy  feet  of  the  young  wife,  and  the  cradle  of  the  sweet-lipped 
babe. 

For  protection,  David  Meade  erected  on  the  site  of  the  present  residence 
of  James  E.  McFarland,  on  a  bluff,  overhanging  the  river,  a  double  log- 
house,  the  first  building  in  the  limits  of  the  city,  which  was  so  constructed 
as  to  be  capable  of  defense  against  small  arms.  This  house  was  occupied 
by  the  company  of  twenty-four  men,  under  Ensign  Bond,  sent  in  the  spring 
of  1793,  by  (Jeneral  Anthony  Wayne,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  command 
of  the  army  of  the  United  States,  sent  against  the  Indians.  But  Wayne, 
contemplating  active  operations,  soon  ordered  this  detachment  away.  Early 
in  the  following  year,  unable  to  secure  any  military  force  for  their  protec- 
tion, the  settlers  determined   to  unite   i'ov  their  own  safety,  and  organized 
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themselves  into  a  military  company,  choosing  Cornelius  Van  Horn,  their 
captain.  Fearing  that  the  Indians  would  creep  beneath  the  hluff,  and  un- 
dermine their  first  place  of  defense,  they  built  a  more  substantial  block- 
house, on  the  opposite  side  of  Water  street,  just  north  of  the  "Eagle 
Hotel."  It  was  two  stories  in  height,  the  second  projecting  over  the  first, 
surmounted  by  a  watch-tower,  loop-holed  for  musketr}-,  and  provided  with 
a  small  cannon.  It  served  as  a  rallying  point,  in  times  of  danger  ;  and 
here,  as  was  natural,  being  the  most  secure  place,  was  taught  the  first 
school — this,  the  fountain  head  of  instruction  in  Crawford  count}'.  The 
signal  victory  of  General  Wayne  over  the  Indians,  on  the  20th  of  August, 
1794,  quieted  apprehension,  and  though  two  settlers  were  inhumanly  mur- 
dered and  scalped,  in  June,  of  the  following  j^ear,  within  six  miles  of 
Meadville,  yet  the  hostile  natives  rapidly  disappeared,  and,  henceforward, 
a  feeling  of  security  more  and  more  prevailed.  Buildings  were  better, 
and  erected  with  an  eye  to  permanence,  and  the  foresight,  to  make  sub- 
stantial provision  for  the  education  of  the  coming  generation,  began  to 
be  manifest. 

By  the  wise  foresight  of  some  Meadville  Solon,  by  whom  the  scheme 
was  doubtless  originated,  when  the  Legislature  passed  the  act  of  the  11th 
of  March,  1800,  providing  for  the  erection  of  the  counties  of  Beaver, 
Butler,  Crawford,  Mercer,  Venango,  Warren,  and  Erie,  out  of  portions  of 
Westmoreland,  Washington,  and  Lj'coming,  a  proviso  was  attached  to 
that  portion  of  the  act  defining  the  limits  of  Crawford  count}^,  which  fixed 
the  count}'  seat  at  Meadville,  if  the  inhabitants  would  contribute  $4,000, 
either  in  money  or  land,  toward  the  founding  of  a  seminary  of  learning, 
in  the  county,  and  authority  was  given  to  locate  the  county  seat  within 
four  miles  of  Meadville,  if  the  condition  was  not  complied  with.  It  was 
doubtless  difficult  to  raise  money  for  institutions  of  learning  then,  as  now ; 
but  the  man  who  conceived  that  proviso,  understood  human  nature,  and 
plainly  foresaw,  that,  by  bringing  a  pressure  to  bear,  Avhich  would  come 
of  seeing  the  countj'^  seat  liable  to  be  carried  four  miles  away,  he  would 
surely  bring  out  the  needed  resources.  It  was  a  condition  intended  to  con- 
fer lasting  benefit,  and  secure  that  virtue  and  intelligence,  which  should 
make  the  town  a  fit  place  for  the  habitation  of  justice,  and  its  conception 
evinced  a  foresight  and  political  wisdom  worthy  of  imitation  by  the  found- 
ers of  States. 

David  Meade,  Frederick  Hamaker,  and  James  Gibson  were  constituted 
trustees  for  the  count}',  and  empowered  to  receive  and  hold  in  trust  for 
the  benefit  of  the  contemplated  institution,  property,  of  any  description^ 
and  to  sell,  and  reinvest  in  such  manner,  as  to  them  should  seem  judicious. 
General  Meade  donated  to  the  town,  for  educational  purposes,  the  trian- 
gular piece  of  land,  bounded  by  Water  and  Second  streets,  and  Steer's  alley, 
on  which  the  block-house  stood.  At  a  subsequent  period,  however,  this 
ground  was  transferred  to  the  female  seminary,  with  power  to  sell,  and  it 
was  conveyed  to  Thomas  Wilson,  and  the  proceeds  employed  in  the  acqui- 
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sitiou  of  other  property.  It  may  be  observed,  in  passing,  that  this  block- 
house stood  until  1828,  when,  with  its  memories  of  Indian  warfare,  of  earl}- 
struggles,  and  the  initial  of  school  instruction,  it  vanished  before  the  tide 
of  improvement,  (?)  and  a  rickety  blacksmith  shop  took  its  place. 

By  an  act  of  the  Legislature,  passed  on  the  2d  of  April,  1802,  the  num- 
ber of  trustees  was  increased,  and  more  ample  powers  for  acquiring  prop- 
erty and  establishing  a  school  were  conferred,  and,  by  the  act  of  April  4, 
1805,  their  numbers,  powers,  and  duties  were  still  fuithcr  enlarged,  the 
provision,  requiring  them  to  give  bonds,  being  repealed.  In  the  meantime, 
ground  had  been  acquired,  at  the  south-west  corner  of  Chestnut  and  Lib- 
erty streets,  and,  in  the  fall  of  that  year,  a  one-story  brick-building,  with 
two  rooms,  was  erected  thereon,  in  which  a  school  was  o[)ened,  presided 
over  by  the  Reverend  Joseph  Stockton,  a  man  of  varied  accomplishments, 
who  taught  the  ancient  languages,  and  purposed  maintaining  a  school  of 
a  higii  grade.  B\'  tlie  act  authorizing  its  establishment  it  was  designated 
Meadville  Academ}'.  But,  in  that  early^  day,  there  was  greater  need  of 
primary  than  secondary  or  higher  instruction.  It  soon  became  over- 
crowded with  pupils  of  all  grades,  those  who  had  contributed  towards  the 
building,  claiming  the  riglit  to  send  their  chiklren,  of  every  degree  of  ad- 
vancement. Some  who  had  thus  contributed  were  unable  to  gain  admis- 
sion, on  account  of  its  crowded  state,  and,  after  the  exhibition  of  some 
temper,  withdrew,  and  established  a  school  for  tliemselves. 

B3'  the  act  of  the  24th  of  March,  1807,  Mead\ille  Academy  was  formall}' 
incorporated,  and  fifteen  trustees  were  constituted  a  quorum.  A  year  later, 
28th  of  March,  1808,  the  number  constituting  a  quorum  was  reduced  to 
eleven,  and  the  act  of  incorporation  was  revived,  from  which,  we  may  in- 
fer, it  had  been  suffered  to  lapse.  The  general  law  of  the  State,  enacted 
in  1809,  provided  for  the  education  of  the  poor  gratis.  Under  this  law  the 
academj'  was  re-chartered,  March  20,  1811,  and  §1,000  appropriated,  on 
condition  that  five  indigent  pupils  should  be  taught  therein.  But  there 
were  few  families  who  were  willing  to  have  it  blazoned  upon  the  records  of 
the  county,  that  they  were  too  poor  to  pay  the  tuition  of  their  children. 
The  native  pride  and  self-respect,  inherent  in  all  noble  souls,  revolted  at 
such  a  declaration,  and  Thaddeus  Stevens,  in  his  great  speech,  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  said  that  such  a  law  as  that,  instead  of  being  called  a 
public  school  law,  ought  to  be  entitled,  ^''  an  act  for  branding  and  marking 
the  poor ^  so  that  they  may  be  known  from  the  rich  and  proud^ 

This  systoin,  owing  to  sparseness  of  population,  was,  for  the  time,  per- 
haps, the  l)est  thing  that  could  be  done.  But  as  numbers  and  wealth  in- 
creased, and  there  was  a  gradual  approach  to  the  possiljjlit}'  of  a  public 
system,  the  deleterious  influence  of  this  law  became  more  and  more  appar- 
ent, and  was  becoming,  day  by  day,  stronger.  It  exerted  a  deadening  in- 
fluence ujion  the  sensibilities  of  the  people,  as  to  the  value  of  education, 
and,  during  the  progress  of  the  quarter  of  a  century  that  it  was  in  opera- 
tion, a  lethargy  gradually  settled  down  upon  them,  that  required  a  hercu- 
lean effort  to  throw  off. 
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But  in  1834,  and  subsequently,  through  the  firmness  and  resolution  of 
Governors  Wolf  and  Ritner,  and  the  sturdj^  virtue  and  powerful  ai)peals 
ofsuchmenas  Stevens,  and  Broeck,  and  Smith,  and  Burrowes,  the  com- 
mon school  system,  free  alike  to  rich  and  poor,  the  high  and  the  low,  was 
firmly  established,  and  from  that  day  to  this,  has  been  increasing  in  strength, 
and  power,  and  perfection.  In  1837,  Meadville  was  visited  by  Doctor 
Burrowes,  who  was  then  Secretary  of  State  under  Governor  Ritner,  and, 
ex  officio^  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  and  who  met  the  citizens 
ill  a  public  meeting,  and  delivered  an  address  upon  the  interest  of  common 
school  education.  In  his  report  for  that  j^ear,  read  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resenatives,  on  the  19th  of  Februaiy,  1838,  Meadville  is  reported  as 
having  seven  common  schools,  kept  open  seven  and  a  half  months  in  the 
year;  as  employing  two  males  and  five  female  teachers;  as  paying  $24  16 
for  males  per  mouth,  and  $14  50  for  females;  as  having  one  hundred  and 
eighteen  male  pupils  and  one  hundred  and  thirteen  females — a  total  of  two 
hundred  and  thirty-one;  as  raising  by  tax,  $417  57;  as  receiving  from 
State  appropriation,  $583  66.  The  number  of  houses  yet  needed  was  put 
down  at  eight,  from  which  we  may  infer,  that  the  town  either  possessed 
no  houses,  or  they  were  of  so  poor  a  quality  as  to  be  considered  worthless. 

To  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  first  free  school  law,  in  1834,  the 
children  of  school-going  age  had  been  taught  in  private  schools,  or  in  the 
family,  and,  probably,  the  instruction  was  quite  limited,  except  to  the  few 
who  could  be  sent  from  home  or  have  private  tutors  employed  for  them. 
The  qualifications  of  the  teachers  of  that  day  were,  in  the  main,  moderate. 
Many  of  them  had  been  educated  in  the  old  country,  and  some  were  capa- 
ble of  giving  good  instruction;  but  it  was  characterized  more  by  rigid  dis- 
cipline, and  a  few  things  well  beaten  into  the  pupil's  mind,  than  by  breadth 
of  culture  or  liberality  of  view.  The  rod  was  looked  upon  as  an  indispens- 
able element  in  successful  teaching.  As  a  iy\>Q  of  the  school  of  that  day, 
the  uncompromising  severity  of  the  teacher,  and  the  stoical  temper  of  the 
boy,  the  following  veritable  incident  may  be  taken :  In  a  school  taught  near 
the  city,  over  forty  years  ago,  there  occurred,  one  wintry  morning,  some 
misdemeanor,  which,  on  being  traced  to  the  author,  a  squai'c-headed  chunk 
of  a  boy,  was  not  denied.  The  master  was  greatly  incensed,  and  determined 
that  his  absolute  authority  and  mastership  must  be  vindicated.  He  ac- 
cordingly took  down  his  hickory  rod,  drew  it  deliberately  through  the 
hot  ashes  to  temper  it,  and  insure  its  yielding  power.  He  summoned  the 
boy  unto  the  floor,  and  when  he  had  him  advantageously  placed,  with  that 
rougli  imi)lemeiit,  he  welted  and  whaled  that  boy's  back  until  that  formid- 
able rod  was  broken,  and  broomed  past  possessing  any  pain-inflicting 
power;  but  through  it  all,  and  while  the  master  was  exhausting  his  breath 
and  strength,  that  boy  stood  unmoved,  not  shedding  a  tear  or  uttering  a 
whimper.  When  authority  had  been  sufficientl}^  asserted,  the  pupil  was 
remanded  to  his  seat,  the  school  was  dismissed,  the  mnster  departed,  and 
the  boys,  witli  subdued  step  and  softened  hearts,  gathered  sympathetically'' 
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around  the  fire  to  partake  of  their  mid-day  lunch.  The  boy,  who  with 
such  fortitude  had  withstood  the  terriljle  infliction,  put  his  hand  in  his 
coat  pocket  to  take  out  his  frugal  crust,  and  drew  forth  the  fragment  of 
a  stick,  which  he  knew  not  was  there.  He  examined  it  to  see  whence  it 
came.  It  was  a  piece  of  the  identical  master's  rod,  forced  there  by  his 
powerful  blows.  He  regarded  it  for  a  moment  in  silence.  The  sight  of 
that  ugly  fragment  was  too  much  for  him.  He  broke  forth  in  a  paroxysm 
of  grief;  and  he,  who  had  without  a  murmer  withstood  the  painful  inflic- 
tion, was  completely  broken  down  by  this  significant  reminder,  and  his 
companions,  moved  by  his  passion  and  touched  by  his  sorrows,  mingled 
their  tears  with  his.  The  circumstances  here  narrated  were  given  me  by  a 
citizen  of  Meadville,  now  a  gray-haired  man,  then  a  boy  who  witnessed  the 
punishment,  and  was  one  of  the  circle  who  sat  in  sympathy  with  that  bold 
3'outh  around  the  wintry  fire. 

The  schools  of  that  period  may  have  been  good  for  teaching  endurance 
with  an  unflinching  spirit,  and  what  was  lost  in  mental  insight  was  gained 
in  toughening  and  thickening  of  the  cuticle,  and  in  place  of  the  passion 
for  science,  there  was  engendered  fear  of  the  rod,  which  was  constantly 
before  their  eyes.  Indeed,  the  mental  fare  was  probably  in  an  inverse 
ratio  to  the  belaboring  one. 

During  the  period  of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century,  from  1809,  the  date 
of  tlie  passage  of  the  law  for  educating  the  poor  gratis,  to  the  firm  estab- 
lishment of  the  free  school  system,  the  academy  furnished  a  considerable 
proportion  of  the  instruction  in  grammar  school  and  higher  studies.  The 
building  on  Chestnut  street  continued  to  be  occupied  till  1825,  during 
which  time  it  was  taught  by  Messrs.  Cary,  Kerr,  Douglass.  Reynolds,  and 
Doctor  France,  among  others.  At  the  end  of  this  period,  the  property 
was  sold,  and  a  lot  secured  on  Second  and  Walnut  streets,  and  a  two-story 
brick-buildiug,  with  four  rooms,  was  built  thereon.  For  the  succeeding 
quarter  of  a  century,  some  portion  of  the  building  was  used  for  primary 
English  instruction,  and,  for  a  part  of  the  time,  this  was  the  only  grade  kept 
up,  though  a  teacher  of  the  ancient  languages  gave  instruction,  periodically, 
for  such  compensation  as  he  could  command,  from  the  tuition  of  his 
pupils.  Trustees  were  regularly  elected,  but  they  did  little  more  than  keep 
up  their  organization,  and  take  charge  of  a  small  invested  fund.  Messrs. 
Jolm  Reynolds  and  David  Derickson  wei-e  among  the  classical  teachers, 
and  M (Kinney,  Pike,  Kodgers,  Adams,  Letflingwell,  Donnelly,  and  the 
Misses  Benedict  also  taught,  Mr.  Donnell}-  for  a  period  of  seventeen  3-ears. 
In  Doctor  Burrowes'  report  of  February  18,  183T.  the  academy  is  set  down 
as  having  a  building  woitii  $4,000.  and  invested  funds  to  the  amount  of 
$1,781  14.  All  the  other  items  which  would  show  its  condition,  if  it  had  any 
status,  are  left  blank.  Under  the  head  of  donations,  there  are  reported,  as 
having  been  given  by  the  State,.  $1,000  to  the  academy,  and  $1,000  to  the 
Meadville  Female  Seminary.  Under  remarks  on  Meadville  Academy:  "The 
course  of  instruction  not  specified.    The  improvements  are  a  brick-building, 
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24x48  feet,  two  stories  high,  valued  as  above.  The  pecuniary  affairs  are 
mauaged  by  six  trustees.  Prospects  not  good.''  In  the  following  year 
no  report  whatever  was  made,  from  which  we  may  infer  that  it  was  at  a 
low  ebb. 

In  1852,  the  academy  building  was  repaired,  a  tower,  providing  for  a 
stairway  outside  of  the  main  building,  was  made,  and  a  well  organized 
school  of  a  high  grade  was  established,  under  the  principalship  of  Messrs. 
T.  F.  Thickston  and  S.  P.  Bates.  In  the  course  of  the  following  year, 
modern  furniture  was  inserted,  of  which  it  had  never  been  provided  with, 
any  other  than  long  benches  and  corresponding  desks.  A  library  of  six  hun- 
dred well  selected  volumes  was  procured,  several  hundred  dollars  worth 
of  the  most  approved  philosophical  apparatus  was  purchased  of  the  Wight- 
mans,  of  Boston,  and  improvements  of  the  grounds,  made.  By  reference 
to  the  annual  catalogue,  we  find  that  the  number  of  instructors  employed 
was  eight;  number  of  students  in  the  cassical-course  38;  English  course,  289; 
annual  aggregate,  522 ;  males,  168 ;  females,  128;  average  age,  eighteen  years; 
proportion  of  pupils  outside  the  city  of  Meadville,  three  fourths.  In  the 
following  year,  the  number  of  males  were  184;  females,  198;  total,  382;  an- 
nual aggregate,  668  ;  increase  over  preceding  j-ear,  28  per  cent;  number 
in  teachers'  course,  217.  There  were  provided  tliree  courses  of  study,  a 
teachers'  course  covering  three  years,  commencing  with  algebra,  physi- 
ology, and  French  or  Latin,  the  latter  being  continued  through  the  course, 
a  ladies'  course  of  three  years,  varying  but  little  fiom  the  teachers'  course, 
and  a  classical  course  of  two  j-ears,  just  covering  the  requirements  for 
entrance  to  the  freshman  class  in  college.  Courses  of  lectures  were  de- 
livered on  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching,  on  natural  philosophy  ex- 
perimental, on  Roman  history,  on  chemistr}-  experimental,  and  on  Gre- 
cian and  Koman  mytliolog3\  In  1857,  the  institution  passerl  under  tbe 
entire  control  of  Mr.  Thickston,  his  associate  having  been  elected  county 
superintendent  of  schools,  and,  in  the  following  year,  he  was  succeeded  in 
the  principalship  by  Professor  A.  D.  Cotton,  assisted  by  Professor  J.  W. 
Witherspoon.  In  the  year  1861,  the  academy,  as  an  incorporated  institu- 
tion, ceased  to  exist,  the  building  and  grounds  with  invested  funds  ha^'ing 
been  transferred  to  the  board  of  control  of  the  public  schools,  in  pursuance 
of  provisions  of  law,  and  a  public  high  school  was  established,  with  Pro- 
fessor Cotton  as  principal. 

Little  attention  was  given  to  grading  of  schools,  or  even  of  testing  pro- 
perly the  qualifications  of  teacher,  during  the  twenty  years  succeeding  the 
adoption  of  the  free  school  sj^stem,  in  1834.  There  were,  in  truth,  many 
good  teachers,  and  pupils  made  much  progress ;  but  there  were,  likewise, 
many  very  ])oor  schools.  Tlie  buildings  were  poor,  and  the  appliances 
meager.  With  the  passage  of  the  school  law  of  1854,  providing,  among 
other  improvements,  for  a  county  superintendent,  whose  duty  it  was  to  ex- 
amine teachers,  visit  schools,  hold  institutes,  and  examine  and  approve  all 
reports  and  affidavits  fiom  the  local  boards,  there  dawned  a  new  era  in  free 
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school  instruction.  Mr.  S.  S.  Sears,  a  graduate  of  Allegheny  College,  and 
a  broad-minded  man,  was  first  chosen  to  that  oflQce  ;  but,  after  a  little  more 
than  two  years'  service,  he  resigned,  and  was  succeeded  )jy  Mr.  J.  ('.  Marcy, 
also  a  graduate  of  Allegheny  College.  Tho  salary,  during  this  first  term 
of  tlirec  years,  was  so  ridiculously  small,  that  it  was  impossible  for  any 
one  to  hold  it,  unless  at  great  pecuniary  sacrifice.  But  the  duties  were 
faithfully  performed  by  these  oflScers,  and  the  fruits  of  their  labors  began 
to  be  manifest.  Partial  grading  of  schools  was  commenced  in  Meadville, 
but,  for  lack  of  suflScient  and  suitable  buildings,  it  was  very  imperfect. 
For  the  second  term  of  three  years,  beginning  in  June,  1857,  the  writer 
of  this  was  chosen  superintendent,  and,  at  the  end  of  the  term,  was  re- 
elected for  a  second  three  years,  but  was,  almost  immediately  thereafter, 
appointed,  under  the  administration  of  Gonveror  William  F.  Packer,  Deputy 
State  Superintendent,  and  he  was  succeeded  b^^  Samuel  11.  Thompson,  a 
man  admirably  adapted  for  this  position,  under  whose  administration  the 
work  of  grading  schools,  throughout  the  county',  was  rapidl}'  developed. 
A  substantial  brick  building  was  erected  in  the  South  ward,  in  Meadville, 
in  1858,  and  a  well  graded  school  was  established,  under  the  principalship 
of  Mr.  Lauren  C.  Beach.  In  the  North  ward,  as  in  the  early  daj'S,  when  a 
building  was  no  longer  needed  for  martial  uses,  it  was  taken  for  school 
purposes,  so  now,  the  State  having  no  longer  need  of  the  arsenal,  it  was 
transferred  to  the  cit}-,  for  educational  purposes,  and  where  the  rumble  and 
clatter  of  artiller}'  and  caisson  carriages  had  resounded,  was  now  heard  the 
word  of  instruction  and  the  responsive  voice  of  the  pupil — the  bullet  yield- 
ing to  the  book.  The  entire  property,  where  now  stands  the  North  ward 
building,  was  donated  to  the  city  by  the  State,  through  the  influence  of 
the  late  Darwin  A.  Finuej',  who  was  then  a  State  Senator,  and  secured  the 
passage  of  the  act  of  donation. 

On  the  1st  of  Ma^',  1861,  all  the  schools  of  the  city  of  Meadville  were 
organizL'd  under  one  management,  the  two  ward  organizations,  uniting  in 
one  board  of  control,  and  it  was  decided  by  the  new  body,  in  September, 
following,  to  grade  the  schools  of  both  wards  upon  the  same  basis,  which, 
previously,  had  been  unequal  and  diverse,  and  to  establish  a  Union  liish 
school.  The  law,  authorizing  this  consolidation,  had  been  just  previously 
passed,  and  Doctor  Burrowes,  who  had  sketched  with  such  enlightened 
and  broa<l-minded  views,  in  his  report  of  1837,  the  towering  system,  but 
which,  till  now,  it  had  been  impossible  to  realize,  had  just  come  again  to 
the  head  of  the  School  Department,  after  the  lapse  of  nearly  a  quarter  of 
a  century,  and  displayed,  in  his  executive  capacity,  all  the  fire  and  zeal  of 
his  more  youtliful  days,  and  all  the  power  of  his  eminently  organizing 
mind.  One  of  his  cherished  projects  was  to'  look  up  all  the  old  academy, 
and  worn  out  college  properties,  and  have  them  transferred  to  the  boards 
of  control,  for  public  high  schools.  It  was  in  compliance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  law,  that  the  Meadville  academy  property  was  thus  trans- 
ferre<l. 
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In  1868,  a  school-building,  three  stories  in  height,  with  capacious  halls 
and  stairways,  capable  of  accommodating  seven  hundred  pupils,  and  loca- 
ted in  the  midst  of  most  beautiful  grounds,  four  acres  in  extent,  and  well 
planted  with  trees,  shrubery,  and  flowers,  was  erected,  in  the  South  ward ; 
and,  in  1869,  one  in  the  North  ward,  likewise  of  brick,  two  stories  in  height, 
but  covering  more  ground,  with  capacity  for  a  like  number  of  pupils, 
and  placed  upon  the  lot  donated  by  the  State,  also  adorned  with  trees  and 
flowers. 

A  separate  superintendent  for  the  city  was  elected  in  18fi'7,who,  at  first, 
taught  a  portion  of  his  time  in  the  liigh  school,  but  subsequently  devoted 
all  his  energies  to  the  duties  of  his  office.  Professor  George  W.  Haskins 
was  the  first  superintendent,  who,  from  his  organizing  mind  and  thorough 
scholarship,  was  able  to  bring  form  out  of  the  chaos  into  which  the  schools 
had  drifted.  lie  was  succeeded,  in  1869,  by  Mr.  W.  C.  J.  Hall,  who,  from 
his  military  education,  was  able  to  bring  many  improvements  into  the  order 
and  method  of  the  schools,  and  especially  in  handling,  quickly  and  quietly, 
a  regiment  of  young  Americans,  numbering  daily  nearly  six  hundred,  as 
was  found  gathered  in  each  ward.  He  was  succeeded, in  1872,  by  his  prede- 
cessor. Professor  Haskins,  and  he,  in  turn,  by  the  present  incumbent,  on 
the  1st  of  January,  18 75. 

The  schools  in  the  two  districts  are  organized  on  two  entirel}''  different 
sj'^stems.  In  tlie  second  district,  from  beginning  to  end,  each  room  has  a 
teacher,  and  a  school  independent  of  every  other.  In  the  first  district, 
after  the  third  year,  the  pupils  study  in  a  large  room,  and  are  sent  out  by 
classes  to  recitation-rooms,  where  teachers  are  in  waiting  to  instruct  them. 
Each  plan  has  its  advantages.  The  latter  requires  more  teaching  force ; 
but  there  is  a  grent  advantage  in  having  all  the  study  done  under  the  eye  of 
one  person,  whose  duty  it  is  to  watch  the  pupils  and  keep  them  in  order, 
and  the  teachers  nre  not  troubled  with  looking  after  any  pupils,  other  than 
the  class  sent  to  the  recitation-room.  In  the  former,  where  each  room  has 
a  separate  school,  the  teacher,  in  addition  to  teaching,  has  to  keep  in  order 
and  superintend  the  study  of  all  not  embraced  in  tlie  class  under  immedi- 
ate instruction.  But  there  is  the  advantage  in  this  plan  of  having  the  same 
pupils  steadily  under  the  one  control  and  influence,  and  a  teacher  can  im- 
press the  pupil  with  his  modes  of  thought  more  successfully  than  by  the 
other  method.  Classes  are  examined  in  writing,  regularly  at  the  end  of 
each  term,  to  test  whether  the  pupil  is  sustaining  himself,  and,  at  the  end 
of  the  year,  on  the  work  of  the  entire  period,  and  if  he  sustains  a  stand- 
ing of  seventy  per  cent.,  he  is  promoted  to  a  higher  class,  otherwise  he  re- 
mains another  year  in  the  one  he  is  then  in.  Four  years  are  required  to 
complete  the  course  of  studjMn  the  primary  department,  though  in  the  first 
year  the  pupil  is  only  required  to  attend  a  half  day,  which  embraces  a  knowl- 
edge of  reading  through  the  third  reader,  spelling,  tables  of  weight  and 
measure,  and  multiplication  table  in  intermediate  arithmetic,  geography, 
free  hand  drawing,  writing,  singing,  and  calisthenics.     The  intermediate 
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or  grammar  school  course,  likewise,  requires  four  years  for  its  completion, 
and  embraces  all  the  common  English  branches,  history  of  the  United 
States,  drawing,  nnd  exercises  in  original  investigation.  There  are  three 
courses  of  study  in  the  high  school,  each  of  which  requires  four  years  for 
its  completion;  a  classical  course,  a  modern  language  coui-se,  and  a  purely 
English  course,  for  completing  each  of  which,  a  diploma  is  awarded. 

That  a  comparative  view  of  free  school  instruction,  in  Meadville,  for  a 
half  century,  may  be  seen  at  a  glance,  there  is  given  below,  by  decades, 
the  main  statistical  items,  drawn  from  the  State  reports.  The  first  entry 
is  taken  from  Doctor  Burrowes'  report,  in  183T,  when  the  operations  of  the 
schools,  under  the  new  law,  had  but  just  commenced.  From  that  time 
forward,  until  1855,  no  itemized  statistical  reports  seem  to  have  been  pub- 
lished. From  that  time  forward,  to  the  present,  they  have  been  regularly 
inserted  in  the  State  volume  : 


Year. 


1837, 
1855, 
1865, 
1875, 
1877, 


11 
21 

28 


1^ 


C3  O 


5  i  §24  16 
8   35  75 


8 
21 
28 


71  66 


^2 


«3 

id 


?14  50 
16  00 
33  33 
50  78 
45  00 


231 

615 

892 

1,278 

1,506 


?417  57 

1,444  41 

4,9SS  00 

24,441  38 

22,875  42 


§583  66 

179  90 

391  40 

1.7S6  31 

2,406  56 


The  preliminary-  steps  towards  the  founding  of  Allegheny  College,  were 
taken  at  a  meeting,  convened  at  the  old  log  court-house,  in  Meadville  on 
the  30th  of  June,  1815.  At  this  period,  Meadville  contained  less  than 
eighty  families,  and  about  four  hundred  inhabitants,  very  nearly  the  present 
population  of  Saegertown.  The  whole  population  of  Crawford  county  was 
onl}'  about  six  thousand,  and  the  number  of  taxables  was  less  than  twelve 
hundred.  Curiosity  is  excited  to  know  what  the  inhabitants  of  this  insig- 
nificant village,  around  which  the  stumps  still  stood  like  grim  sentinels,  and 
population  for  a  long  reach  around  had  hardly  enough  of  the  forest  cleared 
to  eke  out  a  scanty  subsistence,  wanted  of  a  college,  and  how  they  ever 
expected  to  support  it.  But  men  often  build  better  tlian  they  know,  and 
such  we  now  plainly-  see  was  the  fact  with  the  pioneei-s  of  this  institution. 

Major  Roger  Alden,  a  soldier  of  the  revolution,  acted  as  chairman,  and 
John  Reynolds,  secretary.  A  paper  was  adopted,  expressing  a  determina- 
tion to  found  a  college,  which  concluded  in  these  words:  "The  example 
of  our  vt-nerable  ancestors,  who  early  made  provision  for  the  liberal  and 
pious  education  of  their  sons,  the  nature  of  our  government,  the  wel- 
fare of  which  depends  in  no  small  degree,  under  Almighty  God,  on  the 
prevahince  of  knowlege,  virtue,  and  religion,  the  eventful  period  in  which 
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we  live,  plainly  indicating  that  the  time  is  nigh  at  hand  when  there  will  be 
an  unprecedented  call  for  the  labors  of  the  heralds  of  the  TJospel,  afford  ad- 
ditional arguments  on  the  expediency  of  our  present  undertaking." 

From  this  declaration,  we  discover  that,  in  prophetic  vision,  they  beheld 
the  teeming  populations  eventfully  to  fill  this  broad  domain,  and,  acting 
upon  the  example  of  pious  ancestors,  they  built,  not  to  meet  a  present 
need,  but  for  a  probable  future  want,  and  especiall}'^  were  they  mindful  of 
the  pressing  demands  of  the  church.  Having  determined  to  locate  it  in 
the  midst  of  the  Allegheny  basin,  it  was  named  Allegheny  College,  and 
located  at  Meadville. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  aspirations,  of  the  citizens,  who  gathered  on 
this  occasion,  for  an  institution  of  a  high  order,  a  full  fledged  college,  were 
given  form,  and  reduced  to  method,  by  him  who  became  its  first  presi- 
dent, and  was  its  guiding  genius,  Timothy  Alden,  a  cousin  of  the  major 
mentioned  above,  who  had  been  a  student  of  Phillips'  Academy,  at  An- 
dover,  Massachusetts,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  Universitj^  an  enthusiast  in 
lingual  studies,  and  had  had  large  experience  as  a  teacher  in  Portsmouth, 
New  Hampshire;  Boston,  Massachusetts;  Newark,  New  Jersey,  and  in  New 
York  city. 

A  complete  plan  of  the  college  was  sketched  in  that  first  meeting,  and 
it  was  resolved  to  have  a  complete  corps  of  professors  and  tutors ;  but  for 
the  present,  and  until  the  institution  should  become  firml}^  settled,  the  Rev- 
erend Timothy  Alden,  who  was  elected  president,  and  the  Reverend  Rob- 
ert Johnston,  who  was  made  vice  president,  were  to  be  the  only  instructors 
in  all  departments  of  literature  and  science.  It  was  further  resolved,  to 
appoint  a  committee  to  prepare  an  address  to  the  Legislature,  asking  for 
a  charter ;  another  to  draft  a  code  of  laws  and  regulations  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  college ;  that  John  Reynolds,  who  was  chosen  treasurer,  should 
open  subscription  books  for  donations,  in  any  kind  of  property  wliich 
should  be  useful  to  the  institution ;  and  that  the  president  be  commissioned 
to  go  forth  as  agent  for  the  college,  to  solicit  means  from  abroad.  His 
territory  was  not  circumscribed,  as  is  the  territory  of  an  agent  in  our  time, 
but  he  was  given  the  whole  boundless  continent.  The  wording  of  his  com- 
mission is  unique.  "We  recommend,''  it  proceeds  after  the  statement  of 
the  fact  of  his  appointment  as  president,  "  that  you  personally  become  the 
organ  of  communication  to  tiie  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and,  with  your 
own  argument  and  eloquence,  declare  the  motives  and  objects  of  establishing 
a  collegiate  institution  in  this  new  and  delightful  country,  acknowledging, 
with  the  utmost  frankness  and  sincerity,  that  if  the  associators  did  not 
judge  you,  in  every  respect,  completely  qualified  for  presiding,  they  would 
not  have  presumed  to  commence  an  undertaking  so  necessary  and  impor- 
tant. Having  the  utmost  confidence  in  your  integrity',  and  knowing  your 
zeal  in  the  cause  of  science,  morality,  and  religion,  the  board  have  com- 
mitted to  j'ou  a  most  sacred  charge,  and  you  are  authorized  to  solicit  ben- 
efactions in  any  part  of  the  United  States." 
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The  resolves  Of  the  members  of  this  little  assembly,  on  that  June  even- 
ing of  1815,  were  conceived  in  a  spirit  of  noble  ijhilantlirop}',  and,  doubt- 
less, as  they  blew  out  the  lights,  and  wended  their  way  through  tlie  quiet 
streets  of  the  little  hamlet  among  the  hills,  they  viewed  their  evening's  work 
with  complacency,  and  felt  assured  that  a  college  was  to  be  ;  but  just  how, 
was  not  so  apparent.  There  was  one,  however,  in  that  company  to  whom 
toil,  and  privation,  and  patient  waiting,  were  a  real  joy,  and  tliat  was  Pres- 
ident Alden. 

lie  soon  started  on  his  mission,  and,  judging  l)y  the  long  list  of  dona- 
tions, varying  from  twenty  cents  up  to  five,  ten,  and  even  a  hundicd  dol- 
lars— little  money,  mostly  books — and  ranging  through  the  principal  towns 
of  the  north  and  east,  we  may  infer,  that  he  religiously  carried  out  his  in- 
structions, to  present  his  case  to  the  people  of  the  United  States.  The 
first  name  on  his  paper,  is  that  of  John  Adams,  ex-President  of  the  United 
States,  who  subscribed  twenty  dollars  in  books.  Then  follow  the  solid 
men  of  Boston,  sixtj'-six  in  number,  the  Frothinghams,  the  Channings,  the 
Davises,  the  Lorings,  the  Lowells,  the  Ticknors,  the  Greenleafs,  the  Park- 
mans,  and  the  Thayers.  One,  D.  D.  Rogers,  gave  five  hundred  acres  of  wild 
land,  on  the  little  Kanawha  river,  estimated  at  $2,000.  Then  follow  the  men 
of  Cambridge,  Charlestowu,  Dorchester,  Marblehead,  Medford,  Plymouth, 
Salem,  (where  the  learned  Doctor  Worcester  resided,  and  was  one  of  the 
contributors,)  Sandwich,  Worcester,  (where  Doctor  Aaron  Bancroft  sub- 
scribed,) Yarmouth,  Bristol,  (Rhode  Island.)  Pawtucket,  (where  Doctor 
Benedict,  the  historian  of  the  Baptists,  gave  five  dollars.)  Providence, 
(where  Brown  and  Ives,  the  patrons  of  Brown  Universit}-,  gave  him  fifty 
dollars  in  money,)  Albanj^,  (New  York,)  Brooklyn,  Hudson,  Xewburg, 
New  York  city,  (with  its  twenty-nine  subscribers,  among  whom  was  Doc- 
tor Harris,  president  of  Columbia  College,)  Schenectad3\  (where  he  ob- 
tains a  subscription  from  Doctor  Nott,  president  of  Union  College,)  Troy, 
Burlington,  Newark,  New  Brunswick,  Harrisburg,  (Pennsylvania,)  Lan- 
caster, Philadelphia,  and  Pittsburg.  The  net  results  of  the  mission  were  : 
Land,  $2,000 ;  books,  $1,G12  30 ;  cash,  $461  00 ;  total,  $4,103  30.  A  rather 
small  amount  of  cash,  with  which  to  found  a  college,  and  bearing  al)out 
the  proportion  to  unproductive  funds  that  FalstafTs  bread  did  to  his  sack. 

But  the  real  result  of  this  tour  is  not  represented  by  these  figures;  for 
he  paved  the  way  for  bequests  that  were  princely.  Besides,  he  procured 
sundry  interesting  relics  for  a  cabinet  and  museum,  and  seeds  from  tlie 
professor  of  natural  history,  at  Cambridge,  for  the  "commencement  of  a 
botanick  garden."  Those  seeds  have,  prob:ibly,  not  yet  been  put  to  sprout- 
ing. Among  the  articles  for  the  cabinet,  were  specimens  of  Mosaic  and 
plaster  from  Pompeii;  of  marble  broken  from  a  pillar  of  the  amphitheater 
at  Herculaneum,  discovered  one  hundred  feet  below  tlie  surface  of  tiu>  lava  ; 
sulphate  of  iron  from  Stromboli;  pumice  stone  from^Etna;  plaster,  broken 
from  the  inside  of  the  tomb  of  Virgil — nothing  is  said  about  the  moral- 
ity of  accepting  such  a  gift;  sundry  sea-shells  from  tlie  coast  of  Carthage; 
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marble  broken  from  a  pillar,  which  tradition  states  to  have  belonged  to 
Dido's  temple — perhaps  a  token  of  the  love  of  iEneas;  of  a  caxa^  the  cur- 
rent coin  of  the  Chinese  empire,  ten  of  which  are  equal  to  a  Massachu- 
setts penny;  a  quarter  of  a  dollar,  with  the  head  of  the  ex-king  Joseph 
Napoleon  Bonaparte,  dated  1S13,  <tc.,  &c.  Should  Doctor  Schlieman 
commence  his  excavations  here  in  Meadville,  he  might  find  the  college 
campus  rich  in  spoils. 

In  the  meantime,  the  subscriptions,  here  at  home,  to  the  books  of  treas- 
urer Re3-nolds,  went  bravely  on.  These  were  in  cash  :  Ilonorable  William 
B.  Griffith  and  John  B.  Wallace,  $1,000  each;  Roger  Alden,  $500;  H.  J. 
Huidekoper,  Daniel  Bemus,  Daniel  Le  Fevre,  General  Mead,  Jesse  Moor, 
John  Reynolds,  and  Jared  Shattuck,  each  $300;  Patrick  Farrelly,  Samuel 
B.  Magaw,  Colonel  Ralph  Marlin,  and  James  White,  each  §200;  Samuel 
Torbett,  $150;  Timothy  Alden,  $120;  Joseph  T.  Cummings  &  Co., 
$110;  Thomas  Atkinson  and  Henry  Hurst,  each  $100,  and  smaller  sums 
from  Moses  Allen,  Eliphalett  Betts,  David  Compton,  John  Cotton,  Hugh 
Cotton,  junior,  James  Foster,  James  Hamilton,  Robert  and  John  Johnston, 
Alexander  McDowell,  Joseph  Morrison,  Lewis  Xeill,  Daniel  Perkins,  Alex- 
ander Power,  Noah  Wade,  and  William  W.  White.  Samuel  Lord,  and 
Daniel  Le  Fevre  presented  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  acres  of  laud, 
valued  at  $450.  The  total  of  the  Meadville  subscriptions,  was  $5,685, 
which,  with  the  foreign  contributions,  made  a  grand  total  of  $9,788  30; 
and  with  this  moderate  sum  the  college  was  set  in  operation. 

The  securing  of  a  charter  was  vigorously  pushed,  but,  as  is  usual  with 
general  legislation,  it  encountered  delay.  The  bill  was  read  in  place  on  the 
12th  of  December,  1816,  but  was  not  finally  acted  on  until  the  24th  of  March, 
1817,  when  it  became  a  law.  A  shade  of  disappointment  can  be  detected 
in  President  Alden's  announcement  of  the  passage  of  the  act ;  for  the  ap- 
propriation was  reduced  from  $3,000,  which  was  contained  in  the  original 
bill,  to  two,  and  the  section  granting  all  undrawn  sections  of  land  in  the 
fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  donation  districts,  was  stricken  out  en- 
tirely. But  he  speaks  in  that  gracious,  hopeful  way,  which,  under  all  cir- 
cumstances, seemed  to  characterize  him.  "  It  is  to  be  remarked,"  he  says, 
"  that  the  Legislature  of  the  extensive,  opulent,  and  rapidly  increasing  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania,  has  taken  this  infant  seminary  under  its  fos- 
t-'ring  care,  and  lias  granted  a  charter,  predicated  on  as  liberal  principles 
as  could,  reasonably,  have  l>een  desired  by  the  warmest  friends  of  the  in- 
stitution. The  pecuniary  appropriations  actually  made,  in  connection 
with  the  aid  of  private  munificence,  is  sufl^icient  for  a  commencement  of 
operation;  and  it  would  be  unbecoming  to  doubt  the  future  disposition  of 
the  honorable  Legislature  more,  than  the  ability  of  the  State,  which  is 
richer  in  funds, than  an}'  other  in  the  Union, <o  do  everything  proper  to  build 
up  this  college,  now  under  its  patronage,  so  as  to  render  it  a  blessing  to 
present  and  future  generations." 

The  charter  having  been  finally  secured,  on  the  28th  of  July,  following. 
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(1817,)  amid  much  ceremony,  the  Reverend  Timothy  Akien  was  inaugurated 
president  of  the  faculty,  and  professor  of  the  oriental  languages,  ecclesias- 
tical histor^^,  and  theology  of  Allegheny  College,  in  that  temple  of  justice, 
the  log  court-house,  in  Meadville.  It  will  astonish  the  conceited  scholars 
of  to-day,  who  tliink  that  they  have  made  great  advances  in  learning,  over 
that  of  this  benighted  period,  to  read  the  programme  of  exercises  on  this 
occasion  :  "  1.  An  address  in  Latin,  to  the  president  and  professor  elect, 
announcing  his  uppointment  to  these  offices,  by  Patrick  Farrelly,  Escpiire. 

2.  A  repl}'  in  Latin,  by  Mr.  Alden,  declaring  his  acceptance  of  these  offices. 

3.  A  prayer,  by  Mr.  Alden.  4.  Sacred  musick,  by  a  choir  of  singers, 
under  the  direction  of  Colonel  Robert  Stockton  and  Mr.  John  Bowman. 
5.  Inaugural  oration,  in  Latin,  by  Mr.  Alden.  6.  A  Hebrew  oration,  an 
English  oration,  a  Latin  dialogue,  an  English  dialogue,  and  an  English 
oration,  by  the  probationers  of  Allegheny  College.  7.  Sacred  musick.  8. 
An  address  in  English,  in  reference  to  the  occasion,  by  Mr.  Alden."  But 
the  most  marvelous  part  of  this  programme  is  j'et  to  come.  To  be  sure, 
the  college  was,  in  law,  only  about  two  hours  old  ;  but  it  proceeded  to  cast 
around  over  the  United  States  its  honorary  degrees  of  LL.  D.,  D.  D.,  and 
S.  T.  D.,  with  all  the  assurance  of  the  most  venerable  seat  of  learning. 
"The  degree  of  LL.  I),  was  conferred  upon  Ebenezer  Pemberton,  of  Bos- 
ton, and  the  Honorable  James  Winthrop,  of  Cambridge,  and  that  of  S. 
T.  D.,  upon  the  Revei-end  Joseph  McKean,  successor  to  his  excellency, 
John  Quincy  Adams,  in  the  professorship  of  rhetoric  and  oratory  in  Har- 
vard University,  and  the  Reverend  Alexander  Gun,  one  of  the  ministers 
of  the  Reformed  Hutch  Church,  in  the  city  of  New  York. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  historian  Hay,  in  noticing  this  programme, 
should  declare,  that,  "Mr.  Alden  was  inaugurated  amid  an  astonishing  dis- 
pla}^  of  the  dead  languages."  It  should  be  observed  that  the  lower  story 
of  the  court-house  was  used  for  a  jail,  and  that  the  prisoners  must  have  got 
the  benefit  of  these  intellectual  pyrotechnics.  Hoctor  Alden  was,  un- 
doubtedl}',  exceptionally  fond  of  the  oriental  languages,  and  in  presenting 
so  strong  an  array  of  such  learning,  in  this  public  way,  he  meant  to  con- 
vince people  that  his  college  was  to  be  no  two-peiuiy  affiiir  ;  but  that  the 
highest  order  of  scholarship  was  to  form  the  sub-stratum,  and  that  he  was 
abundantly  able  to  impart  it,  and  form  his  scholars  upon  his  mould.  There 
is  hardly,  on  record,  a  case  of  such  abounding  faith  and  resolution,  in  the 
face  of  unbounded  difficulties  and  discouragements.  As  illustrative  of  his 
passion  for  the  ancient  languages,  it  is  stated  that  he  wrote  his  oration, 
upon  the  occasion  of  his  graduation  at  Harvard,  in  the  Syriac  language, 
and  that  when  he  submitted  it  to  the  president,  for  his  approval,  the  presi- 
dent, being  altogether  ignorant  of  that  language,  said :  "Come,  Alden,  sit 
down,  and  construe  it  forme."  When  reduced  to  the  form  of  good  Anglo- 
Saxon,  it  was  heartily  approved. 

President  Alden's  untiring  zeal  and  enterprise,  convinced  ])eoi>le  that 
his  project  would   succeed,  and   that   it  was  wortliv  <»f  their  boneiactions. 
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The  first  large  contribution  was  bequeathed  by  the  Reverend  Doctor 
William  Bentley,  a  Unitarian  clergyman,  of  Salem,  Massachusetts,  "wlio," 
says  the  historian  Day,  "  had  spent  his  life  in  amassing  one  of  the  most 
rare  collections  of  theological  works  in  the  country.  Harvard  University 
had  set  her  eyes  upon  this  collection,  and,  having  bestowed  the  prelimi- 
nary plum,  in  the  shape  of  an  LL.  D.  diploma,  patiently  awaited  the  doc- 
tor's demise.  She  occupied,  however,  the  situation  of  Esau  before  Isaac  ; 
for  Mr.  Alden  had  previously  prepared  the  savory  dish,  and  received  the 
boon  ;  and  the  name,  Bentley  Hall,  now  records  the  gratitude  of  Allegheny 
College."  This  collection  embraced  all  his  theological  books,  said  to 
contain  such  a  treasure  of  the  ancient  Latin  and  Greek  fathers  of  the 
church,  as  few  of  the  colleges  of  the  United  States  possessed,  all  his  lexi- 
cons, and  Bibles,  and  was  A-alued  at  $3,000.  Isaiah  Thomas,  of  AYorcester, 
Massachusetts,  the  founder  of,  and  president  of  the  American  Antiquarian 
Society,  also  donated  a  considerable  collection  of  miscellaneous  literature. 
Then  came  the  most  important  bequest  of  all,  that  of  Honorable  James 
Winthrop,  LL.  D.,  of  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  who,  as  the  Boston 
Patriot,  of  that  day,  said,  "  has  bequeathed  his  library,  one  of  the  best 
private  libraries  in  the  Union,  to  the  Allegheny  college,  at  Meadville, 
where  the  late  learned  and  reverend,  and,  we  will  add,  uniformly  patriotic. 
Doctor  Bentley,  sent  a  part  of  his  very  valuable  collection."  These  books 
were  characterized  as  most  rare  and  valuable,  and  were  valued  at  $6,400. 
When  all  the  donations  were  collected  and  arranged,  a  catalogue  was 
made,  Gatalogus  Bibliothestse  CoUegii  Alleghaniensis  e  typis,  Thomas  At- 
kinson, et  sociis  apud  Meadville,  1823,  pp.  136,  a  copj"^  of  which  was  sent 
to  ex-President  Jefferson,  which  drew  from  him  a  letter  of  thanks,  in 
wliich  he  saj'S :  "Mr.  Winthrop's  donation  is  inappreciable  for  the  varietj'^ 
of  the  branches  of  science  to  which  it  extends,  and  for  the  rare  and  pre- 
cious works  it  possesses  in  each  branch.  I  had  not  expected  tliere  was 
such  a  private  collection  in  the  United  States.  We  are  just  commencing 
the  establishment  of  an  university  in  Virginia,  but  cannot  flatter  ourselves 
with  the  hope  of  such  donations  as  have  been  bestowed  on  you.  I  avail 
myself  of  this  occasion,  of  tendering  to  yours,  from  our  institution,  fra- 
ternal and  cordial  embraces,  of  assuring  j'ou  that  we  wish  it  to  prosper 
and  become  great,  and  that  our  onlj'  emulation  in  this  honorable  race 
shall  be,  the  virtuous  one  of  trying  which  can  do  the  most  good."  Ex- 
President  Madison  responded  in  a  similar  vein. 

The  location  selected  for  the  college  buildings,  out  of  the  tract  donated 
by  Samuel  Lord,  upon  the  northern  hillside,  giving  a  southern  exposure, 
with  the  whole  broad  valley  spread  out  at  its  foot,  the  river,  skirted  by 
venerable  shades  winding  tlirough  it  like  a  thread  of  silver,  bold  head- 
lands towering  up  on  every  hand,  interspersed  with  pleasing  variety  of 
meadow  and  forest,  and  the  city,  seated  in  queenly  beauty,  in  the  midst — 
such  a  situation,  is  not  excelled  for  natuial  advantage,  by  the  site  of  any 
college  in  the  land,  if  at  all    equaled.     The   main   building,  erected  at 
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this  period,  in  the  Graeeianesque  style  of  architecture,  a  main  part,  four 
stories  in  height,  with  wings  fronted  by  lofty  pillars,  and  the  whole,  sur- 
mounted by  a  handsome  dome,  was  well  planned,  and  substantially  con- 
structed, and  reflects  honor  upon  the  broad  and  liberal  views  of  the  gen- 
eration which  conceived  it. 

The  course  of  study  adopted  for  the  degree  of  A.  B.,  was  very  broad, 
embracing  every  thing  required  in  the  oldest  universities,  anil  a  hi^h 
standard  of  scholarship  was  maintained,  while  President  Alden  remained 
at  its  head.  It  appears,  from  the  otficial  records,  that  there  were  gradu- 
ated, during  his  presidency,  the  following  numbers:  l^il,  four:  1S22, 
none;  1823,  none;  1824,  one;  1825,  none;  1826,  five;  182",  none;  1828, 
none;  1829,  none;  1830,  none;  1831,  two;  1832,  none ;  a  period  from 
that  memorable  July  day,  when  with  the  artillery  of  Latin,  Greek,  and 
Hebrew,  the  birth  of  the  college  was  heralded,  to  the  close  of  his  labors 
of  fifteen  years,  with  only  twelve  graduates — less  than  one  a  year.  But 
these  numbers  by  no  means  represent  the  work  done.  The  course  was  a 
severe  one,  population  was  sparse,  and  the  people  poor.  The  consequence 
was  that  few  held  out  to  the  end,  yet  large  numbers  received  limited 
training.  In  1829,  an  attempt  was  made  to  convert  the  college  into  a 
military  school,  and  an  experienced  tactician,  a  pupil  of  the  celebrated 
Captain  Partridge,  was  engaged ;  but.  against  this  President  Alden  en- 
tered his  solemn  protest,  and  it  was  abandoned.  Becoming  discouraged 
by  the  lack  of  pecuniary  support,  and  a  due  appreciation  of  his  labors,  he 
resigned,  in  1S32,  and  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  preaching,  but 
devoting  some  time  still  to  teaching,  having  been  settled  near  Pittsburg, 
where  he  died,  in  1839,  at  the  age  of  sixty-eight  years. 

After  an  interregnum  of  one  year,  during  which  time  the  college  was 
tuiTied  over  from  the  Presln'terian  influence,  to  the  patronage  of  the  Pitts- 
burg Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  since  separate<l  into 
the  Erie,  Pittsburg,  and  West  Virginia  Conferences,  the  college  was  a^ain 
opened,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Reverend  Martin  Ruter,  P.  D.,  a  man 
of  large  attainments,  and  had  had  some  experience  in  working  up  lan- 
guisliing  institutions,  at  Augusta,  Kentucky.  He  was  seconded  by  Rever- 
end Homer  J.  Clark,  the  vice  president,  who  had  also  seen  service  in  similar 
labor,  at  Madison  College,  in  Fayette  county,  Pennsylvania.  The  number 
of  graduates  during  Doctor  Ruter's  presidency  was,  in  1834,  three;  1835, 
four ;  1836,  one  ;  1837,  six ;  and,  in  that  year,  he  was  succeede<l  by  the  vice 
president.  Doctor  Clark.  During  the  period  from  1838  to  1844,  in  which 
State  aid,  to  the  amount  of  $1,000,  was  regularly  receivetl,  there  was  a 
good  degree  of  prosperity  ;  but,  upon  the  withdrawal  of  that,  the  college 
was  closed  from  1844  to  1846.  and  the  President  went  forth  among  the 
friends  and  patrons  of  the  college,  soliciting  aid.  As  a  result  of  his  ex- 
ertions, $100,000  were  subscribed,  of  which  $60,000  were  collected  and  in- 
vested. He  was  a  man  with  the  real  missionary  spirit,  and  accomplished 
a  great  good. 

48  School  Report. 
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In  1S4T,  Reverend  Jolin  Barker,  D.  D.,  was  made  president.  lie  was  a 
native  of  East  Riding,  of  Yorksiiire,  England,  but  came  witli  his  parents 
to  this  country,  when  three  years  of  age,  and  was  educated  at  Geneva 
College,  New  York,  From  1840  to  1845,  he  was  vice  president  of  Alle- 
gheny College,  and  professor  of  natural  philosophy,  from  wliieh  i)osition 
he  went  to  be  professor  in  the  Transylvania  University,  at  Lexington, 
Kentucky,  but  returned  at  the  end  of  two  years.  He  was  a  man  of  strong 
mind,  of  varied  knowledge,  and,  during  his  presidency,  a  good  degree  of 
pro>perity  attended  his  administration.  The  second  building,  a  three-story 
brick  structure,  was  completed  in  1852. 

His  useful  work  was  brought  to  a  sudden  termination  by  death,  while 
in  the  midst  of  his  labors.  He  had  passed  the  evening  in  examining  the  papers 
of  his  class,  and,  soon  after  retiring,  was  stricken  with  apoplexy,  and 
shortly  after  quietlj'  breathed  his  last. 

The  Reverend  George  Loomis,  D.  D.,  a  native  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
who  was  educated  at  the  Wesleyan  University,  Connecticut,  had  been  prin- 
cipal of  the  Seminary  at  Lima,  New  York,  chaplain  to  the  port  of  Canton, 
China,  and  president  of  the  Female  College  at  Wilmington,  Delaware, 
succeeded  Doctor  Barker.  His  presideuc}'^  occurred,  in  some  respects,  at 
an  unfortunate  period,  the  fires  of  civil  war  being  just  then  beginning  to 
be  lighted,  and  the  attendance  in  colleges,  for  the  next  half  dozi'U  3ears, 
greatly  disturbed  thereb^^;  but  it  was,  in  many  respects,  successful  and 
highly  beneficial  to  the  college. 

After  the  withdrawal  of  Doctor  Loomis,  in  February',  1874,  the  manage- 
ment of  the  affairs  of  the  institution  devolved  on  the  vice  president,  Jona- 
than llamnett,  D.  D. 

In  Jul}',  1875,  Reverend  Lucius  II.  Bugbee,  who  was  a  native  of  the 
State  of  Xew  York,  and  who  was  educated  at  Amherst  College,  and  had 
been  president  of  the  Female  College,  at  Cincinnati,  was  chosen  president, 
and  is  now  holding  that  position.  May  his  reign  be  long  and  prosperous. 
Already  have  the  results  of  his  labors  and  those  of  his  associates  begun  to 
3^ield  fair  fruits.  The  buildings  have  been  thoroughly  repaired  and  renovated, 
three  rooms,  20x40  feet,  provided  with  furnaces,  water,  gas,  and  all  the 
material  for  performing  chemical  anal^-sis,  have  been  fitted  up  in  the  basement 
of  Bentlej^  hall.  A  chapel,  which  is  a  credit  to  the  institution,  has  been  re- 
constructed, seated  with  chairs,  and  hung  with  the  portraits  of  the  presi- 
dent><  and  benefactors.  The  beginning  of  a  complete  overhauling  and  rejuve- 
nation of  the  librarj'^  has  been  begun,  and  two  able  :ind  efficient  agents  are  in 
the  field,  soliciting  funds  for  the  increase  of  its  endowment.  In  the  spring 
of  1877,  by  order  of  the  then  Secretary  of  War,  Honorable  J.  D.  Cameron, 
an  officer  of  the  regular  armj',  Mnjor  Frank  W.  Hess,  was  detailed  for  duty  as 
instructor  in  military  science  in  the  college,  and  at  present  nearlj'  the  en- 
tire body  of  students  is  regularly  drilled  in  tactics,  and  instructed  in  mili- 
tary science.  The  signal  gun,  fired  at  sunrise,  arouses  the  sleepers  of  the 
entire  city,  and  awakens  the  echoes  far  down  the  valley  and  up  the  dark 
ravines. 
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The  Meadville  Theological  School  was  founded  in  1844.  It  is  provided, 
in  the  act  of  incorporation,  that  "  no  doctrinal  test  shall  ever  be  made  a 
condition  of  enjoying  any  of  the  opportunities  of  instruction,  except  a  be- 
lief in  the  divine  origin  of  Christianitj'."  At  one  time,  five  different  de- 
nominations were  represented  among  its  students,  thougli  tlie  scliool  was 
founded  mainly  by  the  Unitarians,  with  some  cooperation  l)y  members  of 
the  Christian  denomination.  The  brick  building,  originally  built  for  the 
Cumberland  Churcli,  nearly  opposite  tlie  north-west  corner  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  lot,  was  used  for  chapel,  library,  and  class-rooms,  until  1853, 
when  the  commodious  building,  known  as  Divinity  hall,  erected  upon  a 
commanding  site,  upon  the  eastern  hill,  as  Alleglieny  College  was  upon  the 
northern,  and  commanding  a  full  view  of  the  city,  and  a  wide  stretch  of 
varied  landscape  to  the  west,  was  occupied.  The  grounds,  four  acres  in 
extent,  were  contributed  by  the  Reverend  Frederick  Iluidekoper,  and  the 
building  was  erected  at  an  expense  of  $10,000.  It  contains  a  neat  chapel; 
a  library  room,  with  nearly  twelve  thousand  volumes,  hung  with  ])aintings 
and  medallions  of  the  presidents  and  patrons  of  the  school ;  a  reading-room, 
provided  with  the  leading  religious  and  secular  newspapers,  periodicals, 
and  reviews ;  dormitories  for  students,  and  apartments  for  boarding  and 
for  the  family  of  the  steward. 

During  the  early  yeai's  of  the  school,  it  was  supported  by  an  annual  con- 
tribution, from  three  churches  in  the  city  of  New  York,  of  $1,000  ;  from 
the  American  Unitarian  Association,  of  $500  ;  from  the  proceeds  of  a  fair 
held  in  Boston,  and  from  sundry  other  smaller  contributions.  In  1851, 
an  endowment  fund  of  $50,000  was  raised,  which  has  been  more  than  doubled 
since,  by  legacies,  donations,  profits  of  fortunate  investments,  and  savings 
from  income.  The  unproductive  assets,  as  the  building,  professors'  resi- 
dences, and  library,  are  estimated  at  $32,000,  and  the  productive  at 
$108,000,  making  a  total  valuation  of  about  $140,000.  About  three  fifths 
of  this  amount  came  from  New  York,  New  England,  and  Unitarian  friends 
elsewhere,  one  fifth  from  the  accumulated  results  of  good  investments,  and 
the  remaining  fifth  from  the  family  of  the  late  II.  .1.  Iluidekoper,  to  which 
the  school  is  largely  indebted  in  founding,  and  in  the  judicious  manage- 
ment of  its  funds  and  its  affairs. 

The  Reverend  Rufus  P.  Stebbins,  D.  D.,  was  the  first  president,  and  to 
his  popularity'-  as  a  speaker,  and  his  practical  methods  of  instruction  for 
students  of  various  grades  of  efhcieiKy,  was  larj^el^'  due  the  measure  of 
success  attained  during  its  early  years.  He  was  succeeded  in  the  presi- 
dency, in  1850,  by  Reverend  Oliver  Stearns,  D.  D.,  and  he,  in  turn,  in 
1804,  by  Reverend  A.  A.  Livermore,  D.  D.,  who  still  worthily  holds  the 
place.  The  Reverend  Frederick  Iluidekoper,  as  i)rofessor  of  ecclesiastical 
history  of  the  first  three  centuries,  for  many  years,  gave  his  services  gra- 
tuitously to  the  school. 

In  addition  to  their  legitimate  duties  to  the  school,  the  trustees  hold  in 
trust  a  fund  of  $23,000,  bequeathed  by  the  late  Joshua  lJro(dis:    1.  To  aid 
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■western  ministers,  whose  salaries  are  inadequate  to  their  support ;  2.  To 
improve  the  libraries  of  ministers,  b}'  a  loan  or  gift  of  books  ;  3.  To  aid 
libraries,  which  ma}'  be  formed  by  associations  of  western  ministers ;  4.  To 
aid  parishes  in  forming  or  increasing  permanent  ministerial  libraries.  In 
the  execution  of  this  trust,  about  forty  thousand  volumes  of  standard 
works  have  been  distributed. 


TTEW  CASTLE.— M.  Gantz. 

The  first  settlement,  upon  the  present  site  of  Xew  Castle,  was  made  in 
April,  1798,  by  John  Carlysle  Stewart.  The  authentic  history  of  the  early 
schools  of  the  village  is  very  meager,  and  can  only  be  learned  fi'om  the  old 
residents,  whose  memory  of  man}'^  of  the  events,  so  far  in  the  past,  must 
necessarily,  in  many  instances,  be  ver}'  indistinct. 

The  earliest  schools  were  supported  by  subscription,  and  were  taught  in 
private  houses.  According  to  the  most  reliable  information,  the  first 
school  was  taught  by  one  Robert  Dickey,  and  was  opened  about  the  year 
1804.     The  next  teacher  was  John  Dickey,  a  younger  brother  of  Robert. 

The  name  of  Richard  Shearer  is  mentioned  as  the  third  teacher.  About 
the  year  1806,  the  fourth  teacher,  Joseph  Thornton,  came  here  from  Cham- 
bersburg,  Franklin  county;  his  abiding  faith  in  the  use  of  the  birch  is  the 
principal  cliaracteristic  as  remembered  by  his  historian.  Next,  on  the  roll 
of  earl)'  teachers,  appears  the  name  of  Alexander  Duncan.  After  him,  we 
find  the  name  of  Miss  Sarah  De  Wolf,  said  to  have  been  the  first  regular 
female  teacher  of  a  New  Castle  school. 

Matthew  Calvin  is  enrolled  as  the  next  teacher.  He  appeared  upon  the 
scene  about  1814,  and  taught  in  a  house  on  Beaver  street,  nearly  opposite 
the  residence  of  Joseph  Justice,  Esquire. 

The  borougii  of  Xew  Castle  was  erected  March  25,  1825,  and  originally 
embraced  all  the  territory  now  constituting  the  first  and  second  wards  of 
the  present  city,  except  that  portion  lying  south  of  County  Line  street,  in 
the  point  between  the  Xeshannock  and  Sh'?nango  creeks,  which  was  taken 
into  the  borough  at  some  subsequent  period. 

About  this  time,  a  frame-house,  the  first  building  erected  exclusively 
for  school  purposes,  was  built  upon  the  lot  belonging  to  the  First  Presby- 
terian Church,  now  the  "Old  Brewer)'."  Our  history  informs  us,  however, 
that  the  first  house  used  for  school  purposes  was  a  log  cabin,  about  eighteen 
feet  square,  situated  near  the  spring,  at  the  base  of  "  Shaw's  Hill." 

About  the  year,  1829,  Joseph  Ketler  is  said  to  have  introduced  the 
system  of  education  advocated  by  Joseph  Lancaster,  an  English  educator, 
and  known  as  the  "Lancasterian"  sj'stem,  into  the  schools  of  the  borough 
Mr.  Ketler  taught  in  the  frame-house  above  mentioned  about  a  year,  then 
returned  to  Philadelphia,  whence  he  had  come,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Warren  Carpenter,  a  well-known  and  successful  educator  of  earlier  times, 
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and  still  an   honored  resident  of  the  city,  who  taught  the  same  system 
for  several  years,  until  it  was  given  up  as  impracticable. 

After  the  enactment  of  the  common  school  law,  in  ls34,  and  its  subse- 
quent adoption  by  the  people,  the  school  territory  of  the  borough  was  di- 
vided into  four  separate  districts,  named,  respectively,  according  to  their 
location,  North-east,  South-east,  Xorth-west,and  South-west  districts.  The 
house  in  each  district,  is  still  standing,  but  used  for  other  than  school  pur- 
poses. 

The  school-house  of  the  north-east  district,  was  located  on  the  north 
side  of  North  street,  near  the  Baptist  church ;  that  of  the  south-east,  a  lit- 
tle south-east  of  the  Cochran  house,  on  the  east  side  of  the  alley :  that  of 
the  north-west,  on  the  east  side  of  North  Beaver  street,  near  the  Catholic 
church,  and  that  of  the  south-west,  south  of  the  canal,  on  the  same  lot 
with  the  "Old  Brewery.'-  This  condition  of  things  continued  until  the 
erection  of  the  county  of  Lawrence,  in  the  spring  of  1S49,  when  soon 
afteF,  by  an  act  of  Assembly,  passed  on  the  10th  of  February,  1851,  New 
Castle  was  formed  into  a  separate  school  and  election  district. 

In  March,  of  the  same  3'ear,  the  first  board  of  school  directors,  in  and 
for  the  borough  of  New  Castle,  was  elected,  which  consisted  of  the  fol- 
lowing gentlemen,  viz  :  Alexander  L.  Crawford,  Jolin  N.  Euwer,  "William 
Book,  Jacob  S.  Quest,  William  Watson,  and  James  W.  Johnson,  all  of 
whom  are  still  living.  The  following  resolution,  passed  soon  after  their 
organization,  will  best  explain  itself: 

'*  Besolved,  That  the  four  several  school-houses,  (above  mentioned  as  be- 
ing situated  in  four  different  districts,)  in  the  borough  of  New  Castle, 
with  the  lots  appurtenant  thereto,  be  sold  for  the  purpose  of  raising  a 
fund,  out  of  which  to  erect  a  large  and  commodious  building,  for  school 
purposes." 

In  pursuance  of  said  resolution,  a  lot  was  purchased  on  North  Jeflerson 
street,  in  that  part  of  the*  city  now  known  as  the  First  ward,  upon  which  a 
"  large  and  commodious "  school-building,  built  upon  the  model  of  that 
of  the  Third  ward,  of  Allegheny  cit}-,  and,  at  that  earh*  day,  consideretl 
the  most  complete  building,  for  school  purposes,  in  the  western  part  of 
the  State,  was  erected  at  a  cost,  for  the  lot  and  building,  complete,  of 
about  $11,000,  and  finished  in  time  to  open  the  schools  of  the  borough  in  it 
about  the  1st  of  October,  1852,  at  which  date,  the  schools  first  assemblevl, 
and  were  put  in  operation  in  the  new  Union  school-building,  under  the 
following  corps  of  teachers,  viz  :  William  Travis,  prinei|>al;  Martin  Gantz, 
first  assistant ;  and  Misses  Celicia  Townsend,  Lizzie  M.  Porter,  Maggie 
Sheal,  Lide  A.  Loy,  and  Sarah  J.  Bonnell,  assistant  teachers,  whose 
names  have  been  mentioned,  and  a  word  of  the  history  of  each,  will  be 
given,  as  a  matter  of  some  interest  to  the  reader,  because  tliey  were 
pioneers  in  that  system  of  public  instruction,  which  has  grown  into  that 
organization  of  public  schools  now  in  operation  in  our  growing  city. 
William  Travis  graduated  from  Washington  College,  in  1849.     He  was  a 
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zealous,  high-toned,  christian  teacher,  and  had  had  several  years  of  suc- 
cessful experience  in  New  Lisbon,  Ohio,  where  he  organized  a  system  of 
Union  schools,  during  his  college  course,  and  in  Youngstown,  Ohio,  be- 
fore his  arrival  in  New  Castle.  After  leaving  this  city,  he  spent  several 
3'ears  in  teaching  in  different  States  of  the  Union.  He  also  studied  the- 
olog}'^,  at  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  but,  soon  after  leaving  the  seminary,  we 
find  him  again  in  the  profession  of  his  first  love,  in  which  he  is  still  en- 
gaged in  tlie  responsible  and  honorable  position  of  principal  of  German- 
town  Academy,  in  Philadelphia,  an  old  and  celebrated  institution  of  learn- 
ing, founded  one  hundred  and  sixteen  years  ago.  Martin  Gantz  graduated 
in  1849,  also  from  Washington  College,  a  classmate  of  Mr.  Travis.  After 
leaving  college,  he  taught  two  years  in  a  select  school  in  Salem,  Ohio, 
from  which  place  he  came  to  New  Castle,  on  the  10th  of  September,  1851, 
at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  his  friend  and  classmate,  Mr.  Travis,  to  assist 
him  as  teacher  in  a  large  select  school,  of  which  he  was  principal  at  the 
time,  in  the  old  seminary,  south  of  the  First  Presbyterian  church,  on  Jef- 
ferson street,  in  which  school  they  continued  teaching  until  the  large 
union  school-house,  then  in  process  of  erection,  was  completed  and  ready 
for  the  occupancy  of  the  public  schools  in  1852,  when  they  entered  upon 
the  positions,  to  which  they  had  been  chosen  in  them,  as  already  mentioned. 
Upon  the  retiring  of  Mr.  Travis,  from  the  principalship  of  the  schools,  at 
the  close  of  the  second  year,  Mr.  Gantz  was  promoted  to  the  position  of 
principal,  on  the  6th  day  of  June,  1854.  He  continued  to  serve  in  that 
relation  to  the  school,  which  is  now  known  as  the  First  Ward  school,  on 
North  Jefferson  street,  with  the  exception  of  the  two  school  years  of  1864- 
65,  and  1865-66,  (E.  C.  McClintock,  Esquire,  had  charge  of  the  schools 
during  1864-65,  and  D.  F.  Balph,  Esquire,  during  1865-66,)  until  May  2, 
18Y6.  At  that  time,  the  schools  of  the  city  were  consolidated  in  one  district, 
under  a  board  of  controllers,  elected  under  the  act  of  18V4,  for  cities  of 
the  third  class,  and  he  was  then  elected  the  first  superintendent  of  the  city 
schools. 

Of  their  associates,  all  were  faithful  and  successful  teachers,  and  continued 
in  the  profession,  during  longer  or  shoi'ter  periods,  as  inclination  or  circum- 
stances seemed  to  dictate,  and  the  result  of  their  labors  and  influence  for 
good,  time  cannot  measure,  but  "eternity  alone  can  tell."  Celicia  Town- 
send  became  the  wife  of  Martin  Gantz,  December  29,  1853,  and,  after  a 
useful  life,  fnll  of  good  works,  was  called  home  to  her  reward,  January  24, 
1869.  Lizzie  M.  Porter,  after  teaching  several  years,  was  united  in  wedlock 
with  a  gentleman  by  the  name  of  Cotton,  and,  after  several  years  of  wedded 
life,  her  Master  called  her  to  be  with  Him.  Maggie  Sheal,now  the  wife  of 
James  Moffat,  a  well-known  and  highly  respected  citizen,  is  living  a  quiet, 
happy,  and  useful  life  in  her  home,  on  North  Beaver  street.  New  Castle. 
Lide  A.'Loy,  now  the  wife  of  David  S.  Morris,  Esquire,  presides  over  a 
happy  and  prosperous  home,  at  the  corner  of  Beaver  street  and  Grant 
avenue,  of  this  city.     Miss  Sarah  J.  Bonnell,  in  course  of  time,  changed  her 
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name  to  Mrs.  Gustavus  IT.  McElevy,  and  is  now  residing  with  her  hus1)an(l, 
in  the  town  of  Brazil,  Indiana.  So  much  for  a  brief  history  of  the  pioneer 
teachers  of  New  Castle.  Would  that  time  and  space  permitted  a  brief  re- 
cord of  the  names  and  history  of  their  many  other  true,  noble,  and  faith- 
ful successors  in  the  same  field. 

The  schools  continued  to  flourish  and  grow  in  numbers  and  usefulness, 
with  the  increase  of  population,  as  is  shown  l)y  tiie  records,  from  time  to 
time.  The  first  annual  report  to  the  county  superintendent,  Thomas  Berry, 
Esquire,  made  in  July,  1854,  shows  four  hundred  and  fifteen  scholars  en- 
rolled, with  an  average  daily  attendance  of  three  hundred  and  ninet3-seven, 
for  the  last  three  months  of  the  year.  The  number  of  pupils  increased, 
until,  in  later  j'ears,  the  total  enrolment  reached  a  little  over  six  hundred. 

In  185fi,  that  part  of  the  city,  now  known  as  the  Third  and  Fourth  wards, 
was  erected  into  what  was  then  called  "East  New  Castle  Independent  dis- 
trict," which  name  was  changed  to  that  of  "  Pollock  township,"  February 
15,  1862.  The  first  school  directors  under  the  latter  organization,  were 
Hiram  Pollock,  Samuel  Pearson,  R.  TV.  Cunningham,  Jacob  Hans,  D.  B. 
Kurtz,  Esquire,  and  W.  B.  Lutton,  all  of  whom,  with  the  exception  of 
Samuel  Pearson,  recently  deceased,  are  now  living.  They  proceeded  to 
make  arrangements  for  erecting  a  suitable  building,  in  the  central  part  of 
the  district,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  schools  in  that  neigborhood, 
which  resulted,  in  1858,  in  the  rearing  of  that  "  large  and  commodious" 
school-structure,  on  Pearson  street,  in  that  part  of  the  city,  now  known  as  the 
Fourth  ward,  at  a  cost  of  $14,000,  for  house  and  grounds.  Of  the  history 
of  the  schools  of  this  district,  from  the  time  of  their  organization,  until 
the  consolidation  of  the  city  schools  in  one  district,  in  1876,  but  a  mere 
outline  can  be  given,  because  the  historian  has  failed,  after  diligent  search, 
to  find  the  records ;  therefore,  he  must  depend  upon  memory  to  supplj' 
what  he  may  write  upon  the  subject.  Many  of  the  ablest  and  most  suc- 
cessful educators  of  this  city  and  county  have  been  connected  with  these 
schools.  The  first  principal  was  John  Sterrit,  a  classical  scholar  of  note, 
who  died,  in  the  suburban  part  of  the  cit}-,  several  years  since.  The  second 
principal  was  Cyrus  H.  Dunlap,  who  subsequently  studied  theology,  and 
is  now  engaged  in  his  chosen  profession  somewhere  in  the  great  West.  The 
third  principal  was  our  present  worthy  and  efficient  county  superintendent, 
W.  N.  Aiken,  a  graduate  of  Westminster  College,  an  educator,  who  is  well 
known,  and  whose  influence  is  felt,  not  only  in  Lawrence  county,  but  in 
the  educational  councils  of  the  State,  and  is  now  serving  his  third  term  as 
county  superintendent.  From  the  best  information  now  at  hand,  it  seems 
that  D.  McVey,  Esquire,  now  a  resident  of  Sharon,  Pennsylvania,  next 
served  the  district  for  one  term  as  principal.  In  our  history  of  the  prin- 
cipals of  this  school,  G.  W.  Mays,  a  young  man  of  education,  and  an  edu- 
cator of  growing  reputation,  occupies  the  next  place  on  the  roll  of  princi- 
pals, and  served  the  district  in  that  capacity  at  least  two  years.  His  suc- 
cessor was  Jasper  X.  Hunt,  a  graduate  of  Allegheny  College,  a  young  gen- 
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tleman  of  culture  and  learning,  who  served  as  principal  nearly  two  years. 
He  was  succeeded  by  D.  F.  Balph,  Esquire,  a  well-known  teacher,  a  genial 
and  accomplished  gentleman,  who  presided  over  the  educational  affairs  of 
the  district  nearly  three  years,  until  the  consolidation  of  the  city  schools, 
in  187(5. 

Many  of  the  most  worth}',  useful,  and  influential  teachers  of  the  western 
part  of  the  State  have  been  connected  with  these  schools  as  teachers,  whose 
names,  with  a  brief  history  of  each,  we  would  gladly  give,  did  time  and 
space  ixjrmit.  Among  the  long  roll  of  worthy  names,  circumstances  will 
permit  us  to  single  out  but  one  or  two  of  the  honored  and  respected  list. 
Miss  Maggie  Loughridge.  now  the  accomplished  wife  of  W.  N.  Aiken,  the 
present  school  superinteu  lent  of  Lawrence  county,  and  J.  R.  Miller,  Es- 
quire, the  present  agent  of  the  N.  C.  and  F.  Railroad  Company,  of  this  city, 
may  be  named  as  among  the  most  successful  and  accomplished  educators 
our  city  or  county  has  known.  Many  others  deserve  honorable  mention, 
whose  names  are  held  in  kind  rememberance  by  hosts  of  grateful  pupils 
and  their  friends. 

The  city  of  New  Castle  was  incorporated,  February  25,  1869,  and  was 
divided  into  two  wards,  viz :  the  First  and  Second  wards.  The  original 
First  ward,  (Pollock  township,  from  1862,  until  the  incorporation  of  the 
city,  in  1869,)  embraced  the  territory  now  known  as  the  Third  and  Fourth 
wards,  and  the  original  Second  ward  embraced  that  now  known  as  the 
First  and  Second  wards  of  the  citj',  as  at  present  constituted. 

The  organization  of  the  board  of  school  controllers,  of  the  city  of  New 
Castle,  Pennsylvania,  originall}'  composed  of  the  First  and  Second  wards, 
under  the  act  of  Assembly  of  1874,  for  cities  of  the  third  class,  was  ef- 
fected July  21,  1875.  Members  present:  R.  B.  McComb,  John  Elder, 
William  Michel,  E.  T.  Kurtz,  Sylvester  Gaston,  and  James  F.  McConnell, 
of  First  ward  ;  James  M.  Craig,  James  J.  Wallace,  Jacob  Wilbur,  D.  S. 
Morris,  Luther  Wood,  and  J.  P.  Leslie,  of  the  Second  ward.  Sylvester 
Gaston  was  elected  president,  and  J.  P.  Leslie,  secretary.  This  board 
continued  in  office  until  February  15,  1870,  when  the  election  of  the  fir^t 
special  board  of  school  controllers,  for  the  city  of  New  Castle,  elected 
under  the  act  of  Assembly  of  1874,  took  place,  and  resulted  in  the  elec- 
tion of  John  S.  Taggart,  George  W.  Veach,  E.  T.  Kurtz,  and  W.  A.  Strit- 
mater.  The  new  board  was  organized  February  22,  1876;  E.  T.  Kurtz, 
Esquire,  president,  and  John  S.  Taggart,  secretary.  The  schools  of  the 
citj^  were  consolidated,  and  a  city  superintendent  elected,  as  above  stated, 
on  the  2d  day  of  May,  1876. 

Under  the  organization  just  mentioned,  the  schools  of  the  city  went  into 
operation  on  Tuesday,  the  5th  da}^  of  September,  1876,  with  twenty-four 
schools,  twenty-six  teachers,  and  a  superintendent.  The  number  of 
schools  in  each  sub-district,  is  as  follows  :  First  ward  building,  on  North 
Jefferson  street,  nine  schools,  and  affords  school  accommodations  for  the 
pupils  of   the  First  and   Second  wards ;  the  Fourth  ward  building,  on 
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Pearson  street,  affords  accominoilations  Ibr  nine  schools,  and  the  present 
high  school  department  of  the  city;  the  Third  ward  (Croton)  sub-district 
has  two  schools ;  and  South  Xew  Castle,  a  sub-district,  embraced  in  the 
Fourth  ward,  has  three  schools  in  its  territory.  The  total  enrolment  of  the 
schools,  under  the  present  organization,  is  one  thousand  three  hundred  and 
seventy-flve.  In  addition  to  this  number,  the  Catholics  have  a  separate 
enrolment  of  about  four  hundred,  thus  footing  up  one  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  seventy-five,  as  the  number  of  scholars  in  the  bounds  of  the 
city. 

The  schools  were  classified  into  primary,  grammar,  senior  grammar,  or 
intermediate,  and  high  school  grades,  with  the  following  number  of  schools 
in  each,  viz:  thirteen  primary,  eight  grammar,  two  senior  grammar,  and 
one  high  school.  The  school  course  is  divided  into  twelve  steps  or  divis- 
ions, of  which  the  primary  includes  four;  the  grammar,  four;  the  senior 
grammar,  one ;  and  the  high  school,  three,  and  each  step  is  supposed  to 
consist  of  such  a  part  of  the  course  of  study,  as  a  mediocre  pupil  can  master 
in  about  eight  months. 

The  schools,  in  the  First  ward  building,  were  opened  under  the  charge  of 
the  following  teachers,  viz:  Mrs.  E.  A.  Stephenson,  and  Misses  Mary  R. 
Gantz,  Belle  Graham,  Ettie  C.  Crura,  Annie  C.  Graham,  Annie  C.  Steen, 
Kate  L.  Bowman,  Ella  J.  McBurnc}',  Yinnie  Montgomery,  and  Jennie  A. 
Taggart,  as  assistants;  those  of  the  Fourth  ward  building,  on  Pearson 
street,  were  taught  by  the  following  named  persons,  viz:  Misses  Bell  G. 
Andrews  and  Lizzie  Y.  McMath,  in  the  high  school;  and  Misses  J.  X. 
Hall,  Belle  Brown,  Eunice  A.  Bryant,  Eliza  Carver,  Mary  Lanham.  Mag- 
gie M.  Melvin,  E.  Ivate  Miller,  Mrs.  Adela  Du  Shane,  and  Miss  Lydia  E. 
Paisley,  in  the  other  departments. 

Misses  Lou  McChesney,  Jennie  Lower,  and  R.  Bell  Simpson  were  in 
charge  of  the  South  New  Castle  schools. 

The  Croton  schools  were  taught  by  R.  G.  Rhodes,  Esquire,  and  Maggie 
A.  Tidball. 

The  school  histoiy  of  the  city  would  be  incomplete,  without  some  men- 
tion of  the  New  Castle  Female  Seminary^  which  was  chartered  April  IG, 
1838,  under  a  general  State  law.  It  was  organized,  in  1830,  with  Doctor 
Charles  T.  Whippo  as  president,  and  the  following  named  gentlemen  as  trus- 
tees: Henry  Pearson,  Ezekiel  Sankey,  John  Reynolds,  and  Doctor  Joseph 
Pollock.  The  stock  for  l)uilding  the  seminary,  according  to  the  oiiirinal 
subscription  book,  in  the  hands  of  E.  Sankey,  Esquire,  consisted  of  seven 
hundred  and  fifty-six  shares,  at  five  dollars  per  share,  subscribed  by  about 
seventy-three  of  the  citizens  and  vicinity,  about  twenty  of  whom  aTe  still 
living. 

John  Hewit,  an  Englishman,  a  man  of  line  education  and  fair  talents 
and  who  is  said  to  have  been  educate<l  for  the  church,  was  the  first  principal. 
He  came  to  New  Castle,  through  the  inlUience  of  Dt)ctor  Chnrles  T.  Whippo. 
The  seminary  became  a  popular  school,  and  flourisheil  for  about  ten  yciirs, 
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and  was  the  only  institutiou  of  the  kind  ever  organized  in  New  Castle. 
Tiie  building  is  still  standing,  immediately  south  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
church,  on  North  Jefferson  street.  In  the  history  of  this  institution,  we 
find  several  other  names  connected  with  it  as  j^rincipals,  among  whom  the 
names  of  Professor  Bowman  and  wife  appear,  as  having  had  chai-gc  of  it 
in  1844,  also  a  Mr.  Bartlett,  and  later,  perhaps,  in  1850  and  1851,  it  was 
under  the  principalship  of  the  Reverend  Doctor  R.  A.  Browne,  now  the 
able  and  honored  pastor  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  of  this  city. 

As  an  item  of  history,  perhaps,  it  would  not  be  amiss  to  mention  the 
New  Castle  Classical  and  Mathematical  Institute^  opened  by  Joseph  Ketler, 
"M,  P.  A.  T.,"  in  December,  1841,  on  Washington  street,  one  door  west 
of  Beaver  street.  Our  historian  does  not  tell  us  how  long  Mr.  Ketler  con- 
tinued his  labors  in  this  institution,  of  high  sounding  name.  Professor 
John  R.  Steeves  is  president  of  a  popular  school,  now  in  operation  in 
this  city. 

Of  the  teachers,  who  taught  in  the  district  schools  of  the  borough,  before 
its  erection  into  an  independent  school  district,  we  have  failed  to  gather 
any  authentic  records  of  their  doings,  or  items  of  their  personal  history. 
"We  will  mention  but  one  of  this  number.  Lucius  Osgood,  our  respected 
fellow-citizen  and  well-known  author  and  publisher,  taught  one  of  the 
district  schools  of  the  borough  in  the  far  distant  past. 

Such  is  as  full  and  accurate  an  outline  of  the  history  of  the  schools  of 
this  city,  from  the  beginning  of  their  growth,  in  the  midst  of  a  wilderness, 
until  the  present  time,  as  circumstances  would  permit  us  to  prepare. 


NORRISTOWISr.— Joseph  K.  Gotwals. 

The  facts  gathered  in  regard  to  the  system  of  education,  previous  to  the 
adoption  of  the  common  school  law,  prove  that  there  was  no  regular  method 
of  instruction  pursued.  Education  was  free  only  to  those  whose  parents 
could  not  afford  to  pay  for  their  tuition,  causing  an  unpleasant  distinction 
between  the  rich  and  poor. 

There  were  ten  private  schools  in  the  borough  previous  to  the  adoption 
of  the  school  law  ;  five  were  taught  by  males,  five  by  females.  Aggregate 
number  of  pupils  in  all,  three  himdred. 

The  first  building,  of  wliich  there  is  any  authentic  record,  built  for 
school  purposes,  was  the  Norristown  Academy.  It  was  erected  in  1805,  and 
received  an  appropriation  from  the  State  of  $2,000.  In  1849,  it  was  toi-n 
down,  the  lot  sold,  and  the  proceeds  taken  towards  building  the  Oak  street 
school-house.  By  an  act  of  Legislature,  in  a  room  in  this  building  were 
to  be  taught  Latin  and  Greek,  and  such  other  branches  considered  neces- 
sary in  a  school  of  this  grade.  It  was,  at  the  same  time,  to  be  open  to  ten 
persons,  residing  in  any  part  of  the  county,  who  would  attend,  hy  paying 
the  sum  of  $1  50  per  month. 
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The  first  directors'  meeting  was  held  September  24,  1834.  Directors 
present:  George  M.  Thomas,  B.  F.  Hancock,  Isaac  II.  Miller,  David  Sower, 
William  Powel,  Henry  Potts.  William  Powel  was  elected  president,  and 
D.  Sower,  secretary.  The  directors  divided  themselves  into  three  classes. 
For  one  year — George  M.  Thomas,  B.  F.  Hancock.  For  two  years — Wil- 
liam Powel,  D.  Sower.  For  three  years — B.  F.  Hancock,  Isaac  H.  Miller. 
Mr.  Powel  and  D.  Sower  served,  respect ivel}^,  as  president  and  secretary, 
for  seven  years.  B.  F.  Hancock  served  as  a  member  of  the  board  twenty- 
one  years,  and  nine  years  its  presiding  officer.  In  183G,  Adam  Slemmer 
was  elected  a  member.  He  served  for  a  number  of  years,  holding,  at  dif- 
ferent times,  the  office  of  president  and  secretary. 

The  school  law  was  accepted  in  Xorristown,  on  July  27, 1835,  but  did 
not  go  into  operation  until  March  2, 1836.  At  a  meeting  held,  at  this  date 
it  was  decided  that  the  people  of  the  districts  accepting  the  school  law 
should  meet  in  their  respective  districts,  on  Thursday,  March  26,  1836,  for 
the  purpose  of  deciding  whether  or  not  they  would  raise  for  the  current 
year  a  Sum,  in  addition  to  that  determined  by  the  said  delegate  meeting, 
which  was  to  raise  an  amount  double  that  of  said  appropriation  to  that 
district.  Agreeabh'  to  the  above  decision,  a  meeting  was  held,  when  it  was 
decided,  by  a  vote  of  seventy-one  to  twenty-nine,  to  raise  the  sum  of  $2,000 
for  common  school  purposes,  for  use  of  the  borough  for  that  year,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  appropriation  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  the  tax  laid  at  the 
meeting  of  delegates. 

Norristown  was  entitled  by  appropriation  to, $  94  32 

Tax  levied  at  delegate  meeting, 1S8  64 

Pauper  system, 168  52 

State  National  Bank, , 125  64 


Total $576  82 


The  Norristown  Academy  was  rented  by  the  school  board,  on  July  28, 
1836.  It  was  to  be  kept  in  repairs  and  furnished  with  desks.  The  sum 
of  ten  cents  was  to  be  paid  for  each  and  every  pupil  therein  at  the  end  of 
each  quarter. 

The  number  of  schools  ordered  to  be  opened  September,  5,  1836,  was 
six.  Mr.  Supplee  was  elected  teacher  of  male  pupils,  at  a  salary  of  twenty- 
five  dollars  per  month,  including  rent  for  room;  John  Willard,  teacher  of 
male  pupils,  at  a  salary  of  ninety-five  dollars  per  quarter;  Samuel  Dor- 
rence,  at  a  salary  of  thirty  dollars  per  month;  Hannah  Adamson,  of  fe- 
male pupils,  at  a  salary  of  twenty  dollars  per  month;  Margaret  Worrel, 
at  fifty  dollars  per  quarter,  including  rent  of  room;  Zebiah  Ogden,  at  a 
salar}'  of  twenty  dollars  per  month. 

Following  is  the  report  of  the  first  visiting  committee,  in  regard  to  at- 
tendance. 
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Male  primary  school, 22 

Male  secondary  school, 22 

Male  high  school, 12 

;  —  56 

Female  primary  school, 28 

Female  secondary  school,  .    .    . ' 17 

Female  high  school, 12 

—    57 


Total  number  of  pupils, 113 


The  first  building  erected  by  the  Norristown  school  board,  was  on  a  lot 
fronting  on  Church  street;  size:  forty-one  feet  front  and  ninety-one  feet 
deep.  This  lot  was  purchased  for  $100.  A  two-story  building  was  built 
upon  it  in  1839, 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  erection  of  the  Oak  Street  school-building,  the 
other  schools  were  kept  in  rooms  rented  by  the  board. 

The  old  part  of  the  Oak  Street  building  was  erected  in  1849.  The 
schools  were  opened  in  it  in  December  of  the  same  year.  At  this  time  the 
average  daily  attendance  was  about  five  hundred  and  seventy;  number  of 
teachers,  thirteen. 

In  1859,  there  was  an  addition  made  to  this  building  of  a  lecture-room. 
In  1868,  another  addition,  increasing  the  seating  capacity  about  three  hun- 
dred. The  building  will  now  seat  nine  hundred  pupils.  In  it,  are  repre- 
sented all  the  grades,  from  the  lowest  primary  to  the  highest  grade  of  the 
high  school.     Nineteen  regular  teachers  are  employed. 

The  Sandy  Street  school-building  was  built  in  1851.  This  was  a  two- 
stoiy  building,  with  four  rooms.  In  1874,  an  addition  was  made  to  it, 
increasing  the  seating  capacity  about  two  hundred.  The  building  will  now 
seat  four  hundred  and  fifty.  It  is  convenient  in  every  respect,  and  well 
ventilated. 

Cherry  Street  school-house  was  built  in  1852.  It  had  four  rooms,  suflS- 
ciently  large  for  two  hundred  and  forty  pupils.  In  1870,  the  grades  were 
changed.  The  secondaries  and  the  higiiest  of  the  primaries  were  removed 
to  the  new  building,  erected  on  Chain  street,  three  of  the  primaries  remain- 
ing ;  one  of  the  rooms  was  fitted  up  for  a  directors'  room,  in  which  place 
the  board  has  since  held  its  meetings. 

Methodist  church  (colored)  was  rented  for  school  purposes,  from  1849 
to  1852,  when  a  frame-building  was  erected,  on  the  corner  of  Green  and 
Oak  streets.  This  lot  and  building  were  sold  in  1874,  and  a  one-story 
house,  of  two  rooms,  was  erected  in  Fowel  street,  large  enough  to  seat  one 
hundred  and  twenty  pupils.     This  is  a  number-one  building. 

Chain  Street  school-house  was  built  in  1870.  It  is  situated  in  a  very 
pleasant  part  of  the  town.  The  rooms  are  all  well  ventilated,  presenting 
a  cheerful  appearance,  and  large  enough  to  seat  fifty  pupils  each.  It  has 
eight  rooms.     There  are,  at  present,  five  good  substantial  buildings  in  the 
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borough,  capable  of  seating  about  two  thousand  (2,000)  pupils,  an<l  witli  one 
or  two  exceptions,  have  suitable  furniture.  The  school  property  is  valued 
at  $110,000. 

The  gradual  growth  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 
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It  will  be  seen  that  the  increase  of  expense  is  greatest  between  the  years 
1865  and  1876.  This  is  owing,  in  part,  to  the  rapid  increase  of  the  num- 
ber of  pupils,  which  necessitated  the  building  of  new  buildings,  and  addi- 
tions to  old  ones ;  also,  paying  off  some  of  the  debt  that  had  been  previ- 
ously contracted.  The  greatest  number  of  pupils,  during  any  one  3''ear, 
was  in  1875,  when  two  thousand  four  hundred  and  one  were  enrolled. 

The  parochial  school,  opened  by  the  Roman  Catholics,  decreased  the 
number  to  some  extent,  for  a  time.  The  dull  times  caused  some  parents 
to  take  their  children  from  school,  and  put  them  to  work. 

The  following  cohrse  of  studies  is  copied  from  the  minutes  of  the  board, 
as  reported  by  a  committee,  appointed  for  this  purpose,  in  1836  : 

No.  1.  Male  Primary  Department. — Alphabet,  spelling,  reading,  com- 
mence writing,  mental  arithmetic,  and  the  rudiments  of  geography. 

No.  2.  Secondary  Department,  (Male.) — Reading,  writing,  geography, 
large  arithmetic,  as  far  as  to  include  decimal  and  vulgar  fractions. 

No.   3.  Male   High    School Reading,   English    grammar,    geographj', 

Writing,  drawing  maps,  use  of  globes,  finish  vulgar  fractions,  book-keep- 
ing, history,  elements  of  natural  philosophy,  the  first  book  of  Euclitl, 
trigonomotr}'^,  surveying,  algebra,  elements  of  astronomy,  and  chemistry. 

This  same  committee  reported  series  of  text-books,  wliirh  were  adopted, 
thus  showing  that  they  understood  the  necessity  of  a  uniformity  of  text- 
books. 

No.  1.  Primary  (Female.) — Alphabet,  spelling,  and  reading. 

No.  2.  Secondary. — Reading,  writing,  mental  arithmetic,  the  first  four 
rules  of  the  large  aritlimctic,  or  complete  an  elementary  arithmetic  ;  also, 
needle-work. 
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No.  3.  High  School, — Reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  book-keeping,  geog- 
rapli}',  English  grammar,  the  elements  of  natural  pliilosophy  and  chemis- 
try, plain  and  ornamental  needle-work,  and  such  other  branches  as  the 
board  may  designate. 

Various  changes  have  been  made  in  the  departments  and  grades,  since 
the  adoption  of  the  above.  To  note  all  would  prove  of  little  interest  to 
any.  Below  are  given  the  various  departments  and  grades,  June  1,  1877. 
Those  interested,  can  make,  for  themselves,  the  comparisons. 

Primary  Department. — This  department  is  divided  into  six  grades.  In 
it,  each  teacher  has  but  one  grade.  Time  to  complete  each  grade,  five 
months.  Branches  taught:  Spelling,  reading,  notation,  numeration,  ad- 
dition, subtraction,  multiplication,  and  division,  mental  arithmetic,  weights 
and  measures  ;  instruction  given  in  form,  color,  parts  of  the  human  body 
named  ;  drawing,  writing,  language,  rudiments  of  geography,  object  les- 
sons, pliysical  exercises. 

The  secondary  department  is  divided  into  four  grades,  each  teacher  hav- 
ing two  grades.  Time  for  completion  of  each  grade,  five  months.  Branches 
taught :  Orthography,  reading,  penmanship,  mental  arithmetic,  written 
arithmetic  to  decimal  fractions,  elementary  geography  completed,  map 
drawing,  free-hand  drawing,  vocal  music,  ph^'sical  exercises. 

The  grammar  depaitment  is  divided  into  eight  grades,  two  grades  to 
each  teacher.  Time,  five  months.  Branches:  Orthography,  reading,  pen- 
manship, geography,  grammar,  etymology,  mental  and  written  arithmetic, 
history  of  the  United  States,  free-liand  drawing,  map  drawing,  algebra, 
vocal  music,  lectures  on  physiology  to  first  grade. 

High  School, — The  time  to  complete  the  high  school  course,  is  two  years. 
Branches  taught:  Orthography,  reading,  penmanship,  arithmetic,  algebra, 
geometrj'^,  mensuration,  trigonometry,  grammar,  rhetoric,  Latin,  German, 
Greek,  literature,  elements  of  geology,  chemistry,  natural  philosophy,  book- 
keeping, music,  drawing,  free-hand  and  pencil  drawing,  lectures  on  physi- 
olog}'. 

In  each  of  the  departments,  the  grades  are  arranged  to  suit  the  pupil's 
capacity 

In  the  primary  department,  each  teacher  has  but  one  class.  At  the  end  of 
five  months,  all  the  grades  are  examined,  and  those  attaining  a  fixed  average 
are  promoted.  Some  complete  the  course  in  a  shorter  time.  These  are  ad- 
vanced before  the  regular  examination. 

The  one  class  system  was  adopted  in  1873,  the  first  j^ear  of  the  borough 
superintendency.  Previous  to  that  time,  the  classification  of  the  primary 
department  Avas  very  unsatisfactory'',  one  teacher  being  required  to  teach 
nearl}'  all  the  branches  now  taugiit  in  six  gi-ades.  There  was  but  little  op- 
portunity to  advance  the  dull  pupils.  The  bright  ones  genei*ally  succeeded. 
At  this  time,  the  co-education  of  the  sexes  was  instituted  in  the  primary 
department,  and  in  the  secondary  schools,  with  the  exception  of  those  at 
Oak  street. 
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In  the  secondary  and  gi*amn»ar  departments,  each  teacher  has  two  grades. 
The  high  school  is  divided  into  four  grades,  taught  by  the  principal,  as- 
sisted by  the  superintendent. 

In  the  fall  of  1872,  there  was  a  change  made  in  the  high  school.  Pre- 
vious to  that  time,  the  high  and  first  grammar  were  combined,  the  male  and 
femnle  pupils  taught  in  ditferent  rooms.  The  graduating  class,  this  year, 
was  taught  in  several  branches  by  the  superintendent.  This  continued. one 
year,  when  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  elect  a  male  principal  to  take  charge 
of  the  high  school.  At  this  time,  Mr.  A.D.Eisenhower,  the  present  prin- 
cipal, was  elected. 

Heretofore  the  pupils  studied  in  different  rooms,  which  did  not  prove  satis- 
factory; hence,  a  change  was  made  in  the  building,  to  accommodate  all  the 
pupils  of  the  high  school,  male  and  female.  This  was  done  in  December, 
1873.  The  school  was  opened  in  January,  1874.  The  change  has  proved 
satisfactory.  Vocal  music  was  introduced,  as  a  separate  branch,  in  1870; 
Thomas  O'Xeill  was  elected  teacher.  After  serving  two  j-ears,  he  resign- 
ed, and  Doctor  P.  Y.  Eisenberg  was  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy. 

Lectures  on  phj-siologv  have  been  delivered  to  the  high  school  and  first 
grammar,  bj'  Doctor  J,  K.  Weaver,  since  1870. 

There  have  been  secured,  by  the  pupils  of  the  schools,  since  1865,  with  a 
little  aid  from  the  board,  four  cabinet  organs  and  two  Ilaines  pianos. 
These  were  obtained  by  giving  public  entertainments. 


Ofllcers  of  the  School  Boards.— Borousli  Siipprinlcnilent  Authorized. 


Years. 

President. 

Secretary. 

Treasurer. 

1S34  to  IJ^l, 

William  Povrel,    . 

David  Sower,     .   . 

David  Sower. 

1S41  to  1S42, 

A.  Slemiiier,  .   .    . 

Adilison  May,   .   . 

Addison  May. 

1S4-2  to  1!^3 

B.  F.  Hancock,  .    . 

Addison  May,   .    . 

Adilison  May. 

1843  to  1S45, 

A.  Slcmnier,  .    .    . 

Addison  Mav,    .    . 

Joseph  Thoinas. 

184.-,  to  l>>4r>, 

A.  Slcinmer,  .   .    . 

G.  Kerr,  ..'... 

W.  H.  Slinsrliilf. 

)84(?  to  1>'^7, 

B.  F.  Hancock,  .    . 

G.  Kerr 

W.  H.  Slin-lutr. 

1847  to  1848, 

B.  F.  Hancock,  .   . 

R.  r.  Xicholls,  .   . 

Addison  May. 

laiS  to  1840, 

B.  F.  Hancock,  .   . 

J.  W.  Evans,     .   . 

Addison  May. 

1849  to  18o0, 

B.  F.  Han(x>ck,  .   . 

A.  Slcnuner,  .    .    . 

Addison  May. 

1850  to  ISol, 

B.  F.  Ilanwck,  .   . 

A.  Slennner.  .   .    . 

John  Potts.  ' 

1851  to  18.-)2, 

B.  F.  Hanc<ick,  .    . 

John  M'Xair,     .    . 

John  Potts. 

1852  to  l^'A, 

B.  F.  Hancock,  .   . 

W.  R.  Hahn,  .   .   . 

John  Potts. 

18.54  to  1  >>■>.■>, 

B.  F.  Hancock,  .   . 

C.  H.  Gar  her,     .    . 

John  Potts. 

laVJ  to  1S.)8, 

INI.  MGlatlierj-,     . 

V.  H.  Garber,     .    . 

John  Potts. 

1858  to  IStU), 

P.  P.  Dewees,    .    . 

('.  H.  Garber,    .   . 

John  Potts. 

1860  to  1S61, 

G.  Shannon,   .   .    . 

J.  F.  Hartninft,     . 

John  Potts. 

imi  to  1865, 

G.  Sliannon,  .   .    . 

C.H.  Garber,    .   . 

John  Potts. 

1865  to  1S66, 

G.  Shannon,  .   .    . 

C.T.Miller,  .   .    . 

John  Potts. 

18(>>  to  1868 

G.  Shannon,   .    .    .' 

A.  H.  Bilker,  .    .    . 

John  Potts. 

1868  to  1869, 

J.  Slinirlnir.    .    .    . 

A.  H.  liiiker,  .   .   . 

John  Potts. 

18<?9to  1871, 

William  Noiman, 

A.  H.  Bilker,  .    .    . 

John  Potts, 

1-S71  to  1872, 

J.  W.  Schall,     .    . 

A.  II.  Ikiker,  .    .    . 

John  Potts. 

1872  to  1873, 

B.  F.  Polcy,   .   .    . 

A.  II.  Bilker,  .   .   . 

J.  W.  Schall. 

1873  to  1874, 

Jose  pi  1  Shaw,    .    . 

J.  R.  Harner,    .   . 

J.  W.  S<-iKlll. 

1874  to  1875, 

B.  E.  Chain.  .    .    . 

J.  R.  Harner,    .   . 

J.  W.  Scludl. 

1875  to  1876, 

{  .T.  W.  Schall.    .    ) 
\  J.  G.  MQuaidc,  S 

W.  E.  Xaille,    .   . 

J.  R.  Harner. 

1876  to  1877, 

J.  G.  MQuaide,    . 

W.  E.  NaiUe,    .  . 

J.  R.  lliirner. 
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The  Norristown  school  board  was  composed  of  six  members,  until 
June,  1872,  when  four  members  were  added,  making  the  number  ten — two 
members  to  each  ward. 

The  act,  permitting  boroughs  and  cities  of  ten  thousand  inhabitsmts  and 
upward  to  choose  forthemselves  a  superintendent,  was  accepted  Jime  1, 1872, 
when  the  present  superintendent  was  elected. 

Members  of  the  Board  1876-77. — James  G.  McQuade,  president;  Wil- 
liam E.  Naile,  secretary;  J.  R.  Ilarner,  treasurer;  II.  S.  Stephens,  Thomas 
Abraham,  William  G.  Wright,  Robert  Griffith,  Doctor  E.  L.  Acker,  Wal- 
ter H.  Cooke,  and  Selden  T.  Ma^'. 

Superintendent. — Joseph  K.  Gotwals,  A.  M. 

Principal  of  High  School. — A.  D.  Eisenhower,  M.  S. 

Teacher  of  Vocal  Music. — P.  Y.  Eisenberg,  M,  D. 

Lecturer  on  Physiology. — J.  K.  Weaver,  M,  D. 

Teacher  of  Crayon  and  Pencil  Drawing. — 0.  S.  Spang. 

Teachers  of  Grammar  Dej)artment. — Martha  Shoffner,  Lizzie  Walker, 
Annie  Walker,  Sallie  N.  Shoffner,  Anne  Shannon,  Mary  Robinson,  Lizzie 
Clarke,  Mary  Rees,  Lizzie  Sliaw,  Mary  Montgomery. 

Teachers  of  Secondary  Department. — Joseph  V.  Bean,  William  J.  Wells, 
Abby  C.  Roberts,  Massie  M.  Jones,  Ray  II.  Ramsa}^,  Mary  E.  Smith,  Lizzie 
Bunrside,  Emma  L.  McEwen,  Emma  McCarter. 

Primary  Department. — Hettie  P.  Lukens,  Lillie  Frantz,  Hallie  B.  S. 
Johns,  Sadie  R.  Borton,  Mary  E.  Cauffman,  Aramore  Edmonds,  Sallie  E. 
Fry,  Adele  Boucot,  Clara  C.  Rynick,  Ella  Ruddach,  Sallie  Jamison,  Jen- 
nie Schneidre,  Anna  D.  Perry,  Sallie  McEwen,  Kate  A.  Ely,  Hattie  Pratt, 
Martha  Hanson. 

Colored  School. — Oscar  C.  S.  Carter,  Kate  Fisher. 

District  Institutes. 

The  first  institute,  held  under  the  above  title,  of  which  the  writer  can 
gather  an}'  account,  was  held  in  1864,  but  did  not  meet  with  much  success. 
It  was  soon  closed. 

In  1800,  at  the  request  of  a  number  of  teachei's,  another  effort  was  made 
to  establish  it,  but  with  only  partial  success,  it  being  confined  to  only 
a  small  number.     These  kept  up  an  interest  to  a  considerable  extent. 

In  1872,  the  board  passed  a  resolution,  making  the  attendance  compul- 
sory. Since  that  time  the  attendance  has  been  good,  with  an  increasing 
interest  every  year.  The  meetings  are  held  the  first  and  third  Saturday 
of  each  month — the  primaries,  the  .first,  and  those  above  the  primaries, 
the  third.  A  greater  uniformity  in  work  exists. since  the  establishment  of 
the  institutes. 

Libraries. 

A  'library,  for  the  use  of  the  male  department  of  the  high  school,  was 
established  in  1804.  Donations  of  small  sums  were  made  to  it  yearly,  by 
the  board,  to  purchase  new  books.     The  pupils  contributed  a  sufficient  sum 
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to  keep  the  old  books  in  repair.     All  the  pupils  of  the  high  school,  and  the 
first,  and  the  second  cframmar.  have  access  to  it. 

There  is  also  a  library-  owned  by  the  Ciceronian  Literary  Society,  con- 
taining about  three  hundred  volumes  of  choice  reading  matter.  This 
society  was  formed  by  the  pupils  of  the  male  high  school,  in  18G5.  For 
a  time,  it  held  its  meetings  on  Saturdiiv  morning,  being  denied  the  use  of 
the  school-room  at  night.  In  time  it  became  evident  that  this  society  was 
instrumental  in  doing  much  good  to  the  youth.  The  board  granted  the  use 
of  the  room  at  night.  The  meetings  have  been  regularlv  held  to  the  present 
time,  on  every  Friday  evening.  Its  motto  is  ''•mutual  improvement." 
Many  young  men  look  back  with  much  satisfaction,  to  the  benefits  derived 
from  this  society. 

Seminaries. 

The  Oakland  Female  Institute  was  established  at  Xorristown,  Pennsyl- 
vania, by  J.  Grier  Ralston,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  in  1S45.  He  was  at  that  time 
a  licentiate  of  the  Presbytery  of  New  Castle,  and  was  disqualified  for  pul- 
pit services  by  hemorrhage  of  the  lungs.  Befoi'c  coming  to  Non-istown, 
he  bought  a  property  on  the  eastern  border  of  the  borough,  containing 
four  and  one  half  acres,  being  part  of  the  tract  formerly  owned  by  Rev- 
erend James  Bird  Wilson.  The  mansion  was  built  by  Mr.  Wilson,  and 
consisted  of  a  center  building,  thirty-seven  feet  square,  and  two  wings,  each 
17x24  feet,  all  of  stone.  In  the  western  wing,  Mr.  Ralston  opened  his 
school,  October  29,  of  the  year  above  named,  with  four  pupils.  This  num- 
ber increased  slowly,  and  the  session  ended  in  March,  with  twent3--eight 
pupils. 

From  this  time  onward,  the  increase  was  such  as  to  demand  enlargeil 
accommodations.  In  the  spring  of  184T,  the  wing  of  two  stories,  which 
had  hitherto  accommodated  the  school,  gave  place  to  a  building,  42x44  feet, 
four  stories  high.  This  was  at  once  tilled  to  its  utmost  eapaeit}-,  and  other 
additions  followed  each  other  in  rapid  succession,  until  the  building  at- 
tained its  i)resent  dimensions,  of  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet  in  lensrth. 
forty-two  feet  wide,  four  stories  high,  with  a  oapacit}-  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  two  hundred  persons. 

For  many  j-ears,  it  was  entirely  too  small,  and  many  pupils  were  rtjected 
for  want  of  room.  The  average  number  of  assistants  employed  in  the  insti- 
tution, was  twelve,  while  sixteen  was  the  largest  force,  at  any  time,  brought 
into  requisition. 

But  few  institutions  of  its  kind  in  the  country  are  better  supplied  with  edu- 
cational appliances,  than  Oakland  Female  Institute.  Mr.  Ralston  has  se- 
lected with  great  care,  one  of  the  finest  cabinets  of  minerals,  shells,  and  im- 
plements of  the  stone,  iron,  and  bronze  ages.  It  has  extensive  and  valu- 
able chemical  and  philosophical  ai)paratus.  with  a  complete  set  of  astronomi- 
cal and  anatomical  charts,  etc.  A  library  of  over  five  thousjmd  volumes. 
Over  :?200,000  have  been  expended  in  this  enterprise.  The  average  at- 
tendance has  been  al)out  one  hundred.  The  largest  number  in  attendance 
49  School  Report. 
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during  one  session  was  one  hundred  and  sixty-seven.  Wliole  number 
connected  witli  tlie  school  was  about  twenty-five  hundred. 

Almost  every  State  in  the  Union  has  been  represented  here,  as  well  as 
Canada,  South  America,  Cuba,  Great  Britain,  Germany,  and  Greece. 

Tiiis  institution  was  closed  in  June,  1874,  in  consequence  of  the  failing 
health  of  the  principal  and  that  of  liis  famil}'.  The  result  of  over-work  in 
the  school.  Their  health  having  been  restored  by  rest,  the}'  are  about  to 
resume  their  work.  The  building  is  now  undergoing  repairs,  with  refer- 
ence to  reopening  in  September  next.  This  building  is  most  delightfully 
situated  on  an  elevation,  giving  one  of  the  grandest  views  of  the  surround- 
ing country. 

Treinoiiiit  Seminary. 

This  seminary  was  founded  by  Reverend  Samuel  Aaron,  New  Jersey, 
who  [)reviously  taught  a  school  in  the  "  Old  Academy,"  afterwards,  in  an 
old  structure,  where  Oakland  Institute  now  stands. 

The  school  was  removed  to  its  present  site  in  1844.  Mr.  Aaron  was 
principal  of  this  seminar}^  until  the  financial  distress  of  1857-59,  when  the 
property  was  sold  b}-  the  sheriff",  and  purchased  by  a  few  of  the  creditors, 
from  whom  the  present  principal,  John  W.  Loch,  Ph.  D.,  purchased  the 
same,  and  removed  his  school  thither,  in  April,  1861.  Mr.  Loch  was  con- 
nected with  this  school  for  seven  3'^ears,  as  teacher  and  vice  principal,  under 
Mr.  Aaron. 

In  1858,  Doctor  Loch  taught  a  select  day  school,  in  the  second  story  of 
the  Humane  engine  building.  One  year  later  the  school  was  removed  to 
the  Adelphia  Institute,  a  building  on  PeKalb  street.  This  building  has 
since  been  converted  into  private  residences.  Eighteen  months  later,  Mr. 
Loch  removed  to  Tremount  Seminary. 

The  seminary  buildings,  at  present,  consist  of  a  central  elevation,  with 
two  wings.  The  western  wing  was  first  constructed  in  1844  ;  next  the  eastern 
wing,  in  1854,  and,  in  1873,  Mr.  Loch  erected  the  central  portion.  The 
building  is  about  two  hundred  feet  in  length,  with  five  floors.  It  contains 
a  very  handsome  private  school-room.  Xo  pains  have  been  spared  to  make 
it  attractive. 

The  school  has  accommodations  for  about  one  hundred  boarders  and 
sixtj'  day  pupils.  There  have  been  in  attendance  about  three  thousand 
pupils  since  its  organization.  Several  Cubans  have  been  educated  at  this 
institution.  Of  late  j-earS,  the  principal  has  aimed  to  secure  an  average 
attendance  of  about  one  hundred  and  twenty,  which  has  been  accomplished. 

This  building  is  also  situated  in  the  most  beautiful  part  of  the  borough, 
commanding  a  grand  view  of  the  Schujdkill  and  surrounding  country. 

Besides  the  seminaries  named,  there  are  two  private  daj'^  schools,  which 
have  l)een  successfully  taught;  one  by  Mrs.  Craige,  who,  for  several  years, 
has  given  instruction  to  a  number  of  children  of  the  borough,  and  is  still 
engaged  in  teaching,  aided  bj'  her  daughter;  the  other  by  Miss  IIa3'man. 
Miss  Ilayman  has  also  been  a  successful  teacher  of  j-outh  for  a  number  of 
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years;  has  built  an  addition  of  a  school-room  to  a  building  purchased  by 
her,  iu  which  she  teaches  at  present,  aided  by  an  assistant.  Both  these 
ladies  have  done,  and  are  doing  good  work. 

The  parochial  school  was  started  in  1875,  by  the  Catholics.  This  school 
is  taught  in  the  basement  of  the  Catholic  church,  fitted  for  the  purpose. 

The  progress  of  the  Norristown  public  schools  has  been  gi-adual,  from 
the  adoption  of  the  system  to  the  present  time.  While  no  special  period 
is  noted,  in  which  there  has  been  a  rapid  change,  yet  a  steady  onward 
course  has  marked  its  way. 

Tlie  citizens  have,  at  all  times,  shown  a  progressive  disposition  in  pub- 
lic instruction.  It  would  be  impossible  to  speak  individually  of  the  many 
who  have,  at  different  times,  served  as  members  of  the  board,  and  showed 
their  devotion  to  the  cause  by  their  effort  to  advance  it. 

The  following  persons  have  served  as  otficers,  whose  names  appear  upon 
the  records,  showing  that  they  were  especially  interested  in  the  work :  B. 
F.  Hancock,  Adam  Slenimer,  William  II.  Slingluff.  M.  McGlatherv.  Addi- 
son ^lay,  Colonel  John  W.  Seliall,  Charles  H.  Garber,  George  Shannon, 
John  Potts,  and  Andrew  II.  Baker. 

The  above  are  ex-merabers  of  the  board.  Of  the  present  members,  much 
could  be  said  for  their  interest  in  the  schools.  It  is  forty-one  years  since 
the  first  public  school  was  opened  in  the  borough.  During  this  time,  manj- 
faithful  teachers  have  devoted  themselves  to  the  work.  Individuals  have 
enjoyed  the  privileges  of  the  schools,  and  turn  with  thankful  hearts  to 
those  to  whom  they  are  indebted. 

May  God  speed  the  onward  course  of  public  instruction ;  may  it  be  so 
improved  as  to  reach  all,  none  having  to  say  in  the  future  that  its  privileffes 
were  denied,  them. 

Let  the  great  object  be  to  secure  to  the  rising  generation  a  sound  educa- 
tion, fitting  its  recipients  for  any  position  to  which  they  may  be  called,  and 
instill  into  them  such  principles  that  will  make  them  good  and  faithful  cit- 
izens. 


PITTSBURG.— George  J.  Luckej-. 
The  early  history  of  education  in  Pittsburg  is  almost  entirely  gathereil 
from  tradition.  Those  who  wrote  about  Pittsburg,  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  eighteenth,  and  the  fii*st  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  did  not  omit 
to  speak  of  scJiooh,  and  the  interest  which  the  people  took  in  the  educa- 
tion of  their  children;  but,  all  their  writings  are  singularl}"  free  from  any 
specific  account  of  thenames,locations,  and  character  of  the  schools,  estab- 
lished jM-ior  to  the  passage  of  tlie  common  school  law,  in  1834. 

We  find,  however,  that  in  1777,  the  Legislature  passed  the  following: 
"  An  act  for  the  establishment  of  an  academy  or  public  school,  in  the  town 
of  Pittsburij. 
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Section  1.  Whereas,  The  education  of  youth  ought  to  be  a  primary 
object  of  every  government ;  And  whereas^  Any  school  or  college,  yet  es- 
t:iblishe(l,  is  greatly  distant  from  the  country  west  of  the  Allegheu}' moun- 
tains; And  whereas,  The  town  of  Pittsburg  is  most  central  to  that  settle- 
ment, and  accommodations  for  students  can  most  conveniently  be  obtained 
in  that  town ;  Therefore,  be  it  enacted,  &c.. 

Section  2.  Tiiat  there  be  erected  in  the  town  of  Pittsbui-g,  in  the  county 
of  Westmoreland,  an  academ}'  or  school  for  the  education  of  ^'•outli  in  use- 
ful arts,  and  sciences,  and  literature;  the  style,  name,  and  title  of  which 
shall  b3  "The  Pittsburg  Academy."— Li (^  Book  III,  page  167. 

It  does  not  appear  that  a  building  was  immediately  erected,  for  while 
the  Legislature  had  nominally  endorsed  the  establishment  of  an  academy, 
it  provided  no  means  for  the  erection  of  a  building.  We  learn,  however, 
from  the  same  source,  {Law  Booh  III,)  that  the  following  gentlemen  were 
appointed  trustees  of  the  proposed  academy: 

Reverends  Samuel  Barr,  James  Finle}',  James  Powers,  John  MacMil- 
lain,  Joseph  Smith,  Matthew  Henderson;  General  John  Gibson;  Colonels 
Priestly  Xevil,  William  Butler,  Stephen  Bayard;  James  Ross,  George 
Thompson,  George  Wallace,  Edward  Cook,  John  More,  William  Todd, 
David  Bradford,  Robert  Galbraith,  Alexander  Fowler,  Esquires;  Doctors 
Nathaniel  Bedford,  Thomas  Parker. 

On  the  10th  of  September,  1787,  the  Legislature  made  a  grant  of  five 
thousand  acres  of  public  lands,  (which,  tradition  says,  were  located  in  the 
counties  of  Mercer,  Butler,  and  Beaver,)  for  the  benefit  of  the  Pittsbui'g 
Academ}' ;  but,  by  the  neglect  of  the  trustees,  nothing  was  ever  realized 
from  this  gnint. 

On  tlie  lOth  of  March,  1798,  the  Legislature  appropriated  the  sum  of 
$5,000.  for  the  relief  of  the  academy,  making  a  condition  that  ten  pupils 
should  annualh'  receive  free  instruction. 

It  is  evident  from  the  above,  that  an  institution  by  the  name  of  the  Pitts- 
burg Academj^  had  an  existence,  but  what  its  character  was  is  difficult 
now  to  determine. 

In  1810,  the  trustees  of  the  academy  obtained  a  new  charter,  changing 
the  name  Pittsburg  Academy  to  "Western  University  of  Pennsylvania.'' 
The  board  of  trustees  formally  organized  under  the  new  charter,  in  1822, 
and  opened  the  first  term  in  the  old  academy  building,  on  the  corner 
of  Third  avenue  and  Cherry  allej^  which  they  continued  to  occupy,  until 
the  erection  of  a  new  university  building,  on  Third  avenue,  near  Cherry 
alley,  (date  unknown.) 

Tiie  first  ficult}' consisted  of  Reverend  Robert  Bruce,  principal;  Rev- 
erend John  Black,  Reverend  E.  P.  Swift,  Reverend  Joseph  McElroy,  and 
Reverend  Charles  B.  Maguire. 

The  university  building,  on  Third  avenue,  was  burned  in  the  great  fire 
of  April  10,  1845,  ond  another  was  erected  on  Duquesne  way,  which  was 
burned  in  1849.     These  frequent  disasters  greatly  discouraged  the  friends 
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of  the  university,  find,  for  a  time,  it  was  thought  tliat  tlic  project  of  sus- 
taining the  university  in  Pittsburg  wouUl  be  abandoned,  l)ut,  in  18.54,  a 
lot  was  secured  at  the  corner  of  Ross  and  Diamond  streets,  upon  which 
were  erected  the  present  university  buikliuLrs. 

Througli  the  aid  of  kind  friends,  prominent  among  whom  is  William 
Thaw.  Esquire,  of  this  city,  the  trustees  have  a  considerable  permanent 
revenue,  and  its  future  prosperity  is  assured. 

From  the  first  settlement  of  Pittsburg,  until  the  opening  of  the  common 
schools,  in  1834,  many  j-oung  men,  from  eastern  colleges,  found  profitable 
employment  here,  in  teaching  private  schools,  and  quite  a  number  of  our 
present  business  men  came  to  our  city,  first  as  teachers. 

From  the  opening  of  the  first  public  school,  in  18o4.  until  the  present, 
private  schools  have  been  gradually  disappearing  from  our  midst,  until 
few  are  left,  except  those  supported  b}'  the  church. 

In  order  to  show  the  growth  of  our  common  schools,  as  compared  with 
the  growth  of  our  cit}',  I  submit  the  following  tables: 

Population  of  ("ity. 

1796, 1,800' 1840 38,031 

1800, l,r)6,5  1850, 40,001 

1810, 4,T68!l860, 40,217 

1820, 7,248|l870, 121,215 

1830, 10,988  1877,  (estimated,)  .  .   .1.35,000 

Anniinl  Etirolineiit. 

1856,   0,724  1873,   20,283 

1860,   7,G03jl874,   21,009 

1865,   8,743  1875,   20,483 

1870,   12,883'1876,   21,488 

1871,   13,445  i  1877,  (estimated.) 22,000 

1872,  ■ 14,072  I 

Prior  to  1856,  there  was  no  report  made  of  the  enrolment  in  the  citj- 
schools. 


POTTSVILLE.— B.  F.  Patterson. 

In  a  history  of  Schu3'lkill  county  appears  the  following  extracts :  •'  About 
the  year  1795,  Lewis  Reese  and  Isaac  Thomas  settled  on  the  north  side  of 
the  well  known  ''Schneid  Berg,"  /.  c,  Sharp  mountain,  in  the  Schuylkill 
gap.  Tliey  erected  a  charcoal  furnace.  In  1806,  they  sold  out  to  John 
Pott,  of  District  township,  Berks  county,  who  laid  out  the  town  lots  of  the 
borough  of  Pottsville  in  1816. 

In  1S22,  the  house  since  known  as  White  Horse  tavern,  was  kipt  by  Mr. 
JoliM  Pott,  as  a  s<Mt  of  watering  placo  for  the  stages  on  the   Sunbury  road. 

In  1^24  we  heard  of  five  scattered  dwellings  in  the  vicinity.     From  this 
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time  the  town  begins  a  rapid  growth.  One  writer  says:  "  The  excitement, 
which  followed  the  discovery  of  coal,  brought  to  the  place  a  swarm  of  ad- 
venturous spirits,  which  rendered  it  the  focus  of  unpredecented  specula- 
tions in  coal  lands  and  town  lots.  In  the  midst  of  this  excitement,  the 
town  took  a  run  and  jump  into  existence."  Houses  were  rapidly  con- 
structed, to  accommodate  the  immense  crowds  that  came  to  search  for  lots 
and  lands.  Tlie  following  extract  from  tlie  Miners^  Journal  for  1829,  will 
afl'ord  an  idea  of  the  rapid  rise  of  coal  lauds:  Five  years  ago,  the  coal  land 
belonging  to  the  Xew  York  and  Schuylkill  Coal  Company,  was  purchased  by 
them  for  $9,000.  Last  week  it  sold  for  $42,000.  The  present  owner 
would  not  dispose  of  it,  we  understand,  for  $70,000."  The  following  is  also 
from  the  Miners^  Journal:  "In  1831,  the  number  of  buildings  had  in- 
creased to  five  hundred  and  thirty-five,  of  which  there  were  sixty-two  of 
brick,  and  sixt3^-eight  of  stone."  The  editor  then  grows  eloquent  as  fol- 
lows :  "  Here,  half  a  dozen  summers  since,  there  was  not  more  than  one 
shabby  log-hut  standing,  and  the  wild  scenery  of  the  spot  where  are  now 
to  be  seen  so  much  enterprise,  activity,  and  bustle,  lay  undisturbed  in  all 
its  primitive  grandeur  and  loveliness.  The  road  to  Sunbury,  over  the 
Broad  Mountain,  ran  through  it,  and  the  weekly  stage,  in  all  its  course 
from  Philadelphia  to  the  place  of  its  destination,  did  not  witness  a  wilder 
or  more  desolate  scene.  Here  and  there,  smoke  might  indeed  be  seen 
curling  from  some  German's  cottage  and  waving  in  graceful  folds  above 
the  trees,  showing  that  man  had  dared  to  invade  the  forest;  but  these  in- 
stances were  few  and  far  between ;  the  bear,  the  deer,  and  the  fox  divided 
the  woods  among  them.  But  now  what  a  contrast!  The  genius  of  man 
has  seldom  raised  such  a  monument  to  his  own  powers. 

Mark,  gentle  reader,  and  inwardly  digest,  when  you  hear,  that,  from  this 
port,  which  is  more  than  a  hundred  miles  above  tide  water,  there  is  a  fleet 
of  upwards  of  four  hundred  vessels — a  fleet  more  formidable  than  that 
which  bore  the  Greeks  to  the  Trojan  war,  and  composed  of  vessels  the 
smallest  of  which  is  almost  as  large  as  that  in  which  Columbus  ventured 
to  cross  the  unknown  ocean. 

In  the  first  week  of  October  last,  seventy-eight  vessels  cleared  from  Potts- 
ville,  carrying  to  the  seaboard  the  rich  mineral  treasures  of  this  district, 
and,  during  the  same  period,  twenty-two  arrived  from  Philadelphia,  laden 
with  the  luxuries  of  every  clime."     Fifteen  years  later  we  find  the  following: 

"Pottsville  has  increased  its  population  from  2,424,  in  1830,  and  3,117, 
in  1835,  to  4,345,  in  1840,  and  is  now  a  compact,  bustling  place.  Its  trade, 
no  lonijer  driven  back  and  forth  l)y  the  tide  of  speculation,  has  settled  into 
a  steady  channel,  containing  a  handsome  Episcopal  church,  and  a  splendid 
new  Catholic  cathedral,  both  in  gothic  style,  a  German  Catholic  church, 
and  neat  edifices  for  the  Presbyterian,  German  Reformed  and  Lutheran, 
Episcopal  Methodist,  Welsh  Methodist,  Uuiversalists,  Welsh  Baptists, 
Welsh  Presbj'terians,  Welsh  Calvinists,  Quakers,  and  an  African  church, 
in  all  fourteen  churches." 
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The  above  gives  a  good  idea  of  the  classes  of  people  that  have  built  up 
and  compose  our  population. 

Jolin  Pott,  lather  of  Wilhelm  Pott,  came  to  America  in  1734.  We  find 
his  name  in  tiie  following  records : 

'•At  the  eourt-iiouse  of  Philadeli)hia,  September  12,  1734,  present  the 
Honorable  the  Lieutenant  Governor,  the  mayor  of  the  cit3'  and  others  of 
the  magistracy,  eighty-nine  Palatines,  who,  with  their  families,  making  in 
all  two  hundred  and  sixtj'-one  persons,  were  imi)orted  here  in  the  ship 
Saint  Andrew,  John  Steadman,  master,  from  Rotterdam,  Init  last  from 
Plymouth,  as  by  clearance  from  thence,  this  day  took  and  subscribed  the 
effect  of  tlie  government  oaths,  and  also  the  declaration,  i)rescribed  by  tlie 
order  of  council,  of  the  21st  of  September,  1727." 

On  liis  arrival,  Wilhelm  Pott  settled  first  at  Germantown,  then  in  Berks 
county,  where  John  Pott  was  born.  John  married  a  Miss  Lesher,  of 
Oley,  with  wliom  he  had  the  following  named  sons:  John,  Benjamin, 
James,  Abraham,  William,  and  Jacob.  Abraham  is  still  living,  and  is  in 
his  eighty -third  year.  To  him  I  am  indebted  for  the  earliest  school  records. 
About  1811,  the  people  where  Pottsville  now  is,  and  those  of  Brown's  farm, 
"Flowery  Fields,"  "Bull's  Head,"  and  Minersville,  met  and  chose  a  place 
north-east  of  the  shoe  factory,  near  where  Colonel  Hyde  now  lives,  as  a 
central  location  for  a  church.  In  this  log  church,  known  as  the  "  Keep 
church,"  and  afterward  as  the  Dutch  church,  the  first  school  was  taught, 
in  the  German  language.  But  litcle  is  known  of  the  school  or  the  teacher, 
except  that  the,  first  teacher  was  an  old  soldier,  who  had  served  in  the 
German  cavalry',  and  was  expert  in  fencing  with  the  ferule. 

The  next  school,  that  we  have  any  trace  of,  was  taught  b}-  John  Hotf, 
an  Irishman.  He  was  a  man  about  seventy  years  of  age,  clerked  a  long 
time  for  John  Pott,  He  taught  school  about  1818,  in  a  log  house  on  the 
island,  where  Mr.  Atkins'  furnace  now  stands,  and  was  the  fii-st  teacher  in 
the  log  school-house,  that  stood  where  the  Centre  street  female  grammar 
school  building  now  stands.  This  log-house  was  built  in  1810.  This  was 
the  lirst  school-house  built  within  the  borough  limits,  and  the  only  one 
for  about  fourteen  j-ears.  It  was  built  by  John  Strouch,  who  testifies  to 
the  following  before  court,  in  1859,  May  12:  "I  am  going  hard  on  sixt}*- 
eight  years  of  age;  have  lived  here  since  1815;  I  built  the  old  log  school- 
house  on  the  lot  in  question ;  think  it  was  in  1819;  it  was  at  John  Pott, 
junior's  direction;  it  was  occupied  as  a  school-house  afterwards;  it  was 
built  for  a  school-house." 

The  following  persons  taught  in  the  old  log  school-house,  in  those  early 
days,  viz:  John  Randolph.  John  Gray,  John  Downing,  Joseph  S.  Silver, 
Charles  Loescr,  and  John  Porter.  These  gentlemen  taught  in  the  order 
above  named,  through  a  period  of  about  seven  years,  as  I  learn  from 
Charles  Silliman,  and  James  Shoemaker  who  v.ere  scliool  boys  in  those 
days. 

About  the  year   1827,  Silas  Hough  commenced  to  teach  in  the  old  log- 
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house,  and  continued  to  teach  private  school,  for  a  period  of  over  thirty 
years;.  He  will  long  be  remembered  by  the  "older  school  bo>-s,"  as  a  good 
teacher,  but,  (as  they  say,)  a  sev'ere  disciplinarian.  John  Porter  continued 
to  teach  private  school  until  1836,  when  he  was  elected  as  one  of  the  first 
teacliers  in  the  pu])lic  schools.  In  1831  he  moved  his  school  to  a  stone 
building  at  the  corner  of  Schuylkill  avenue  and  Fourth  street.  This  was 
his  residence.  The  old  stone-house  still  stands.  We  find  the  following 
advertisement,  of  March  23, 1 838 ;  "  Seminary. — The  public  are  respectfully 
informed,  that  the  subscriber  intends  to  continue  bis  English  and  mathemati- 
cal school,  at  his  residence,  on  Schu^dkill  avenue.  Mrs.  Porter  will  instruct 
the  female  department  in  plain  and  ornamental  needle-work.  Terms  from 
$2  50  to  $3  50  per  quarter  of  twelve  weeks. 

John  Porter." 

For  several  years  Mr.  .John  Sanderson,  Mr.  Silas  Hough,  and  Mr.  John 
Porter  were  the  principal  teachers  of  the  borougli. 

John  Sanderson  came  to  Pottsville  in  1831,  and  opened  a  school  for 
pupils  wishing  to  pursue  their  studies  in  the  higlier  branches.  He  first 
taught  in  the  stone-house  where  Penns^dvania  Hall  now  stands,  then  on 
Court-House  hill,  at  his  own  residence.  For  three  years  he  had  a  very 
good  school,  but  his  health  failing,  caused  him  to  give  up  his  school.  In 
1835,  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  spent  a  year,  and  on  his  return,  taught 
-with  great  success  in  the  Philadelphia  high  school.     He  died  in  1844. 

April  22,  1832,  Miss  Lee  opens  a  sewing  and  knitting  school,  at  west 
end  of  Norwegian  street,  opposite  Burd  Patterson's.  May  5,  1832,  Miss 
Maria  Ilaight,  daughter  of  the  Presbyterian  clergyman,  then  stationed 
here,  opens  a  school  opposite  the  Episcopal  church,  this  school  was  in 
operation  for  three  or  four  years,  and  met  with  success.  The  following 
local  appears  in  the  Joui-nal:  '■^Examination. — On  Thursday  evening  last, 
the  pupils  connected  witli  Miss  Maria  Ilaight's  school,  underwent  an  ex- 
amination, in  the  presence  of  their  parents  and  others.  They  exhibited 
great  proficiency  in  the  different  branches  in  which  they  were  taught,  and 
great  credit  is  due  the  teacher." 

The  PotUville  Institute. 

This  institution  will  be  opened  for  the  reception  of  pupils  under  the 
superintendence  of  A.  A.  Wood,  a  graduate  of  Amherst  College,  on  Mon- 
day, 24th  September,  1832.  The  course  of  instruction  and  study,  which 
has  been  adopted  is  as  follows  : 

Primary  Department. — Sounds  of  letters,  rules  for  spelling,  geography, 
o-eneral  principles  of  et^nnology,  and  sj'ntax,  intellectual  arithmetic,  his- 
tory of  United  States,  ground  rules  of  written  arithmetic  and  fractions. 

Junior  Year — First  Term English  grammar,  demonstrations  in  intel- 
lectual arithmetic  reviewed,  written  arithmetic  with  demonstrations  on  the 
blackboard,  liistory  of  United  States  reviewed,  political  class-book  com- 
menced. Holbrook's  geometry-,  penmanship,  declamation  and  composition. 
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Second  Term — Grammar  and  arithmetic  continued,  physical  geograi>hy 
with  use  of  globes,  linear  drawing,  history  of  England,  and  French. 

Third  Term — Grammar,  arithmetic,  class-book,  aud  French  continued, 
general  history,  book-keeping. 

Fourth  Term — Algebra,  plain  geomi'tr}-,  and  Latin  commenced,  gram- 
mar, French,  general  history,' and  book-keeping  reviewed. 

Senior  Yea?-. — First  Term — French  and  algebra  continued,  solid  geom- 
etry, natural  i)hilosoph3-,  rhetoric,  defining,  declamation,  aud  composi- 
tion, Latin,  and  Greek. 

Second  Term — Algebra,  Greek,  and  Latin  continued,  trigonometry, 
mensuration,  and  survej'ing,  chemistr}'. 

Tliird  Term — Chemistry  reviewed,  astronomy  with  projection  of  eclipses, 
natural  theolog}',  evidences  of  Christianity,  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew. 

Fourth  Term — English  grammar  criticall}',  intellectual  philosophy, 
moral  philosophy,  elements  of  criticism,  lectures  on  school-keeping,  politi- 
cal econoni}',  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew. 

Classes  may  also  be  formed  in  botany,  mineralogy,  geology,  and  in  the 
higher  branches  of  mathematics,  if  desired.  The  object  of  the  proprietors 
of  this  institutiou,  is  to  secure  to  the  people  of  this  vicinity,  the  means  of 
a  complete  aud  thorough  English  education — to  fit  young  men  for  the  busi- 
ness of  active  life,  for  the  counting-room,  and  college.  The  principles  of 
instruction  adopted  in  the  institute,  are  such  as  they  deem  founded  upon 
common  sense.  The  aim  of  the  instructor  is  to  teach  things  aud  not  words, 
and  to  communicate  ideas,  rather  than  mere  names.  It  will  be  his  object 
to  give  thorough  attention  to  ever^^  stud^-,  and  that  the  pupil  be  able  to 
give  the  reason  for  ever}'  step  that  he  takes.  Familiar  lectures  will  be 
given  on  English  grammar,  natural  philosophy,  chemistr}',  and  '•  School- 
keeping''^*  to  the  several  classes,  as  well  as  on  a  variety  of  subjects  useful  to 
the  school.  Mr.  Wood  is  recommended  as  an  experienced  and  successful 
teacher  by  the  following  gentlemen:  Reverend  Ebenezer  Porter,  P.  P., 
president  of  Andover  Tiieologieal  Seminar}-;  Reverend  H.  Humphre}-, 
D.  P.,  president  of  Amherst  College,  &c. 

Tuition,  $4  50  and  $G  00  per  quarter. 

Sylvanus  Haight, 
John  C.  Offermax. 

The  above  is  copied  from  the  Journal  and  shows  the  educational  facilities 
oflFered  to  the  children  of  Pottsville  in  those  early  days  of  its  history. 

This  institute  was  first  held  in  the  old  Arcade  building,  at  the  comer 
of  Centre  aud  Norweuian  streets. 

^^  June  22, 18S3. — A  new  brick  building  has  been  commenced,  in  Xorwe- 
gian  street,  by  John  C.  Offerman,our  enterprising  townsman.  This  build- 
ing is  35x40  feet,  and  intended  for  the  Pottsville  Institute."  In  a  few 
months,  this  building  is  occupied  by  Mr.  Woods'  school,  with  John  M. 

*Tho  first  noruijil  school  in  Pomisvlvania. 
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Scribner,  A.  B.,  as  his  assistant.     We  find  flattering  notices  of  examina- 
tions, wliieh   go  to  show  that  tliis  school  was  very  popuhir. 

'•''September  8,  1834- — Thomas  Ilervey  takes  charge  of  the  institute.  Mr. 
Hervey  brings  credentials  from  Amherst,  of  which  he  is  a  graduate,  which 
lead  us  to  believe  that  he  is  well  prepared  to  enter  upon  the  work." 

Addison  Mines, 
James  Depui, 
Joseph  Lyons, 

Trustees. 

December  16,  1835. — The  institute  is  now  under  the  superintendence  of 
Mr.  C.  Holtzer.     Mr.  Hervey  died  in  Pottsville. 

18S8. — The  Pottsville  Institute  will  oj)en  Monday,  October  8,  at  nine  A. 
M.,  under  the  direction  of  Charles  W.  Pitman. 

Benjamin  "W.  Gumming, 
Samuel  B.  Fisher, 
John  C.  Offerman, 

Trustees. 

Joseph  G.  Shippen, 
Charles  Lawton, 
Samuel  Lewis, 
William  F.  Dean, 
Charles  Shippen, 

Managers. 

Mr.  Pitman  was  a  graduate  of  Dickinson  College.  He  taught  in  the 
Pottsville  Institute,  with  great  success,  until  April  1,  1844,  when  he  re- 
tired from  teaching,  and  went  into  business.  He  was  succeeded  by  James 
A.  Inness,  A.  B.,  his  former  assistant. 

The  following  local  appears,  March  80  :  "Our  borough  has  had  but  few 
teachers  who  has  given  so  general  satisfaction  to  those  who  have  entrusted 
their  children  to  his  care,  as  Mr.  Pitman  ;  but,  like  a  great  many  others,  he 
has  retired  to  make  arrangements  to  engage  in  a  more  lucrative  business." 
He  died  about  seven  years  ago.  He  was  sheriff  of  Schuylkill  county  at 
the  time  of  his  death. 

Mr.  James  A.  Inness  had  the  school  in  flourishing  condition  until  Sep- 
tember 6,1845.  At  this  date,  we  find  the  folh)wing:  ^'■Pott.^ville  Insti- 
tute.— This  school  was  reopened,  on  Monday  last,  l)y  Mr.  Sanderson,  who 
appears  to  be  well  qualified  to  give  instruction  in  the  higher  branches  of 
education." 

The  next  that  we  hear  of  the  school,  is  as  follows :  "  This  institution, 
formerly  under  the  direction  of  David  Sanderson,  has  been  placed  under 
the  care  of  Mr.  Elias  Schneider,  a  graduate  of  Marshall  College,  who  j^ro- 
poscs  opening  his  school  on  Monday,  August  31,  1840." 

September  6,  1847. — We  find  that  the  school  has  increased  to  such  an 
extent,  as  to  employ  three  assistant  teachers.     "  The  principal  has  charge 
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of  mathematics  and  the  ancient  languages.  The  French  and  German 
huiguagos  have  been  assigned  to  Monsieur  F.  Perrin,  a  graduate  of  one  of 
the  principal  gymnasiums  of  Berne,  Switzerland.  He  teaches  the  French 
and  German,  according  to  OllendorfTs  method,  being  able  to  speak  both  of 
these  hinguages  with  fluency.  Mi'.  W.  P.  Koutz,  a  member  of  the  senior 
class  of  Marshall  College,  will  have  cliarge  of  the  department  of  natural 
scieni'c,  history,  and  elocution.  Mr.  E.  Sagendorf,  who  has  been  already 
connected  with  the  school,  teaches  the  English  brandies.  The  school  is 
now  kept  in  the  old  Quaker  meeting-house,  on  Sliarp  mountain."  At  this 
date,  I  lind  the  following:  '"'■Academy. — A  number  of  our  citizens  are 
erecting  a  line  building,  near  the  Quaker  meeting-house,  to  be  used  as  an 
academy,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Schneider,  whose  school  gives 
universal  satisfaction.     It  will  be  50x60  feet,  and  cost  about  $5,000." 

Ilere,  for  the  first  time,  the  name  is  changed  to  Pottsville  Academy, 
instead  of  Institute.  The  new  building  is  the  one  in  which  Ileury  llussel 
now  lives. 

In  1849,  two  years  later,  we  find  the  following  corps  of  teachers,  which 
shows  the  flourishing  condition  of  the  academy  : 

"  Elias  Schneider,  A.  B.,  principal,  and  teacher  of  ancient  languages ; 
Daniel  Kirkwoork,  teacher  of  mathematics;  Christopher  Little,  A.  M. 
teacher  of  modern  science;  Charles  E.  Schmid,  teacher  of  history  and  geo- 
grMi)iiy ;  Beverend  Lewis  Angele,  teacher  of  modern  languages.  Theodore 
Irish,  teacher  of  penmanship.  Lectures  delivered  on  scientific  subjects." 
Professor  Daniel  Kirkwood,  at  that  time,  had  gained  some  fame  as  an  as- 
tronomer, and  has  since  become  well  known. 

April  5, 1851. — Mr.  Schneider,  having  been  elected  superintendent  of  the 
public  schools  of  Pottsville,  Daniel  Kirkwood  takes  charge  of  the  academy. 

August  23, 1851. — Mr.  Kirkwood  has  been  elected  to  fill  the  chair  of 
mathematics  and  astronomy  in  DelaAvare  College,  ami  the  academy  is  in 
charge  of  Professor  Angele. 

September  3,  1853. — A.  P.  Spiney  takes  charge  of  the  academv,  and 
teaches  for  at  least  a  year  or  more.  This  is  probably  about  the  last  of 
the  academy. 

About  this  time,  the  public  schools  were  raised  to  the  grade  of  a  hi^h 
school,  and,  as  we  will  soon  see,  several  other  private  schools  had  started 
and  were  in  a  good  condition.  Thus  we  find  that  the  institutiou  which 
was  started  under  Mr.  Wood,  in  ls:}2,  had  a  run  of  twenty-two  years,  and, 
during  all  this  time,  had  at  its  head  first-class  teachers.  This  school  was 
kept  up  latterly  by  tiie  pupils  from  the  public  schools,  which,  in  those  days, 
were  not  unfrequently  called  "tlie  schools  for  the  poor." 

We  will  now  give  some  account  of  the  private  schools  that  were  cotera- 
parani'ous  with  the  institute. 

September  i,  1833. — "iSTety  School. — John  Phillips,  formerly  from  Chester 
county,  has  opened  a  school  at  the  corner  of  Centre  and  Muhantougo 
streets,  where  all  the  common  and  higher  branches  will  be  taught,  as  they 
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are  taught  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  A  few  pupils  will  be  accom- 
modated with  boarding  in  the  family  of  the  teacher."  This  is  all  we  know 
of  this  school,  except  that,  the  next  year,  he  sells  his  furniture  to  the  public 
schools. 

April  5^  1834.. — Mr.  J.  P.  AVade  announces  the  opening  of  an  English 
and  classical  school,  for  young  ladies  and  gentlemen,  in  the  house  occupied 
by  Mr.  Yorks,  on  Centre  street,  Mrs.  Wade  to  assist.  This  is  the  last  we 
hear  of  this  school. 

August  5,  1837. — St.  Ann^s  School This  school  is  conducted  by  three 

sisters  of  charit}-,  of  Emmettsburg,  Mar^dand.  It  is  a  branch  of  tliat  in- 
stitution. All  the  branches  of  polite,  useful,  and  ornamental  education 
are  taught  in  this  school,  in  the  same  manner  and  degree  of  skill,  as  at  the 
principal  institution.  Work  of  school  will  be  exhibited  annually.  Again 
we  find,  that  this  school  is  in  a  flourishing  condition,  and  numbers  about 
sixty  pupils.  The  branches  taughtare :  Orthography,  reading,  writing, arith- 
metic, English  grammar,  composition,  geography,  sacred  and  profane  his- 
torj',  rhetoric,  natural  philosophy,  chemistry,  botany,  plain  and  ornamental 
needle-work,  lace,  and  bead  work.  It  is  again  announced  next3'oar,  1838, 
that  French,  Greek,  and  Latin  will  be  taught,  if  desired.  Scliools  of  this 
character  are  still  in  operation,  but  confined  to  primary  education. 

March  18,   1837. — Pottsville    Female    Seminary,   conducted   by   Miss 
Clark ;  average  number  of  pupils,  twenty-five. 

September  i,  1838. — We  find  the  following  female  seminaries  noticed : 

"Mrs.  Shippen  has  for  sometime  conducted  the  education  of  those  young 
ladies  entrusted  to  her  charge,  with  fidelity  and  skill. 

"Mrs.  Wynkoop  has  more  recently  established  a  similar  school,  with 
fair  prospects.  Another,  opened  under  the  charge  of  Mrs.  Utlej-,  deserves 
the  attention  of  every  parent.  They  are  all  excellent  institutions,  and 
worthy  of  patronage." 

December  15,  1838. — C.  W.  Peale  starts  a  night  school,  at  the  corner  of 
Market  square  and  Courtland  street.  Mr.  Peale  fits  up  a  room,  at  the  cor- 
ner of  Mahantango  and  Centre  streets,  where  he  will  give  twelve  lectures 
on  the  subject  of  Chemistry. 

January  1,  18Jf2. — Miss  Clements'  seminary  is  numbered  among  the  pri- 
vate schools,  as  having  fortj'  pupils,  and  in  good  condition.  About  this 
time.  Miss  E.  Kent  opens  a  school  in  the  stone-house,  at  the  corner  of 
Market  and  Centre  streets. 

Ilonday,  Ap)ril  3, 1843. — Miss  Marcia  M.  Allen  opens  a,  female  aeminary, 
announcing  that  "  instruction  will  be  given  in  those  branches  usually 
taught  in  New  England."  The  school  was  first  opened  in  Mr.  Wolff's 
building,  corner  of  Mai'ket  and  Third  streets;  then,  for  a  short  time,  in 
the  Universalist  church,  on  Second  street,  between  Norwegian  and  Market ; 
then,  in  basement  of  the  First  Presbyterian  church,  on  Mahantango,  where 
Miss  F.  A.  Ayer,  now  Mrs.  Hammeken,  assisted  her  ;  afterward,  on  the  east 
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side  of  Centre,  ami  south  of  Mahantongo  streets  ;  then,  for  twenty  yeare, 
in  Thompson's  buikling,  corner  of  Second  and  Market. 

Wo  fnm  the  fuUowing  local  in  the  Journal :  ''A  new  Female  Seminary 
has  been  started  in  this  borough,  under  the  superintendence  of  Miss  M. 
^I.  Alkn,  a  h;dy  from  Massachusetts,  and  graduate  of  the  New  Hampton 
Collegiate  Institute.  Miss  Allen,  we  understand,  is  every  way  qualified 
for  the  cliarge  of  such  an  institution,  being  a  lady  of  finished  education, 
and  hiuh  attainments." 

Miss  Allen  kept  her  school  up  until  1871.  a  period  of  twenty-eight 
years.  During  this  time,  chihlren's  children  were  educated  by  her.  The 
school  was  of  a  high  grade,  and  fui*nished  to  the  girls,  what  the  Pottsville 
Institute  did  to  the  boys.  All  the  young  ladies  of  the  borough,  during  a 
period  of  over  a  quarter  of  a  century,  finished  their  education  in  Miss 
Allen's  school,  and  will  hand  her  name  down  to  future  generations  as  a 
first-class  teacher.  Miss  Allen  brought  with  her  four  other  graduates  of 
the  same  institution  from  which  she  came.  ^liss  Caroline  B.  Whii)ple, 
who,  for  a  time,  was  teacher  of  painting,  drawing,  Spanish,  and  Italian, 
in  Miss  Allen's  school.  Miss  P.  L.  Young,  who  taught  private  school, 
both  in  Pottsville  and  St.  Clair.  Also,  Miss  Maria  G.  Aver,  who  taught 
private  school  from  1851  to  1854;  afterwards,  was  Mrs.  Uill,  who,  for  the 
last  few  3-ears,  has  taught,  and  is  still  teaching,  a  private  school  of  pri- 
mary grade.  Miss  F.  A.  Ayer,  now  Mrs.  Hammeken,  first  taught,  both 
private  and  then  public  schools,  and,  in  18G5,  started  a  private  school, 
again,  for  girls,  of  a  high  grade,  which  is  still  in  successful  operation,  in 
Thompson's  building,  so  long  occupied  by  Miss  Allen. 

In  1S45,  ^Nliss  Mary  McCool  started  a  private  school,  whicli  was  in  a 
prosperous  condition  until  1851.  The  school  was  in  the  basement  of  the 
Presbyterian  church,  on  Mahantongo  street.  In  1849,  Miss  Annette 
Strauch  started  a  school,  in  what  is  now  Doctor  Halbei-stadt's  office,  on 
Market  street.  She  moved  from  there  to  what  is  now  the  Second  Presb}*- 
terian  church,  in  Market  street.  From  there  to  the  Good  Intent  engine- 
house,  Fifth  street ;  thence,  to  Callowhill  street,  in  lecture-room  of  the 
Evangelical  Methodist  church.  She  taught  for  twenty-four  N-eare;  always 
had  a  full  school,  and  was  well  liked  by  her  pupils  and  patrons.  She  re- 
tired from  teaching  in  1873.  In  twenty-four  j-ears,  she  never  was  out  of 
her  sehool,  except  for  one  week,  through  sickness. 

In  the  fall  of  1849,  the  Reverend  A.  Pryor,  at  the  solicitation  of  citizens 
of  Pottsville,  resigned  a  charge  at  Manayunk.  and  came  here  to  open  a 
seminary  for  ^-oung  ladies.  The  school  was  first  lieM  in  a  large  room  on 
Second  street,  between  Market  and  Norwegian  streets.  In  April,  1850, 
he  removed  the  seminary  to  his  own  private  dwelling,  in  Market  square, 
where  he  employed  two  assistants.  The  school  succeeded  beyond  the  ex- 
pectation of  its  friends  and  patrons,  and  was  quite  remunerative  to  the  prin- 
cipal. During  this  time,  he  had  charge  of  Saint  James  Church,  Schuylkill 
Haven.     Finding  his  health  considerably  impaired  by  his  anluous  duties 
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in  the  school-room,  and  with  his  ministerial  duties,  at  the  end  of  five  years 
he  gave  up  the  school,  and  confined  his  labors  to  the  church.  Tlie  best 
test  of  the  high  character  and  merit  of  this  school,  was  the  fact,  that, 
althougii  the  number  was  limited  to  fifty,  it  was  always  full.  In  conse- 
quence of  advancing  age,  he  soon  resigned  his  charge  at  Schuyllvill  Haven, 
and  is  now  living  with  his  daughtei',  Mrs.  Atkins.  For  tlie  last  ten  years, 
he  has  been  one  of  the  managers  of  the  Pottsville  Benevolent  Association, 
and,  in  connection  with  it,  has  been  very  zealous  worker.  Witliiu  tlie  last 
year  he  has  worked  faithful!}^  to  start  a  literary  society,  called  tlie  Potts- 
ville Athenseum,  which  is  now  in  successful  operation,  with  Mr.  IMyor 
president  of  the  board  of  managers. 

In  the  spring  of  18()5,  the  Paschal  Institute  was  started  by  John  A.  M. 
Passmore,  and  assisted  by  Miss  Emma  B.  Strauch.  Mr.  Passmore  and 
Miss  Strauch  had  both  been  teaching,  for  several  years,  in  the  public 
school.  This  institution  was  of  a  high  grade,  with  a  classical  department, 
and,  for  about  four  years,  was  carried  on  with  great  success,  when  Mr. 
Passmore  gave  up  teaching,  and  went  into  business.  He  is  now  president 
of  the  school  board. 

Young  Ladies'  Seminar^^  was  instituted  in  1 870,  by  Reverend  Doctor 
G.  W.  Smile}',  and  was  in  prosperous  condition  for  about  four  years.  For 
some  time,  he  had  connected  with  his  seminary  a  "  Kindergarten  "  school, 
which  was  very  popular  among  the  little  folks. 

It  will  be  seen  that  Pottsville  has  been  fortunate  in  having  good  private 
schools  during  its  whole  history. 

Literary  Societies. 

In  January  19,  1830,  we  find  an  account  of  the  Pottsville  Lyceum,  as  fol- 
lows :  "  On  Tuesday  evening  next,  the  exercises  of  this  association  will  com- 
mence with  an  introductoiy  lecture,  from  the  pen  of  the  Reverend  A.  A. 
Miller.  The  annual  subscription  price  of  tickets  has  been  graduated  by 
the  supposed  value  of  the  entertainment,  whicli  the  directors  hope  to  offer. 
The  subscription  is  two  dollars,  for  which  a  ticket  will  be  given,  to  admit 
three  persons."  Reverend  Arthur  Wainwright,  president ;  James  S.  Wal- 
lace, secretary.  Directors  are,  Alfred  A.  Miller,  Samuel  Lewis,  Jacob  Sheafe, 
Benjamin  F.  Pomeroy,  and  Edward  Owen  Parry.  This  society  gives  twen- 
ty-four entertainments  during  the  year.  All  the  lectures  are  on  scientific 
subjects — most  of  them  given  by  citizens  of  Pottsville,  but  a  few  by  dis- 
tinguished lecturers  from  abroad.  p]ach  lecture  is  si)oken  of,  by  the  papers, 
as  being  of  a  high  character,  listened  to  by  large,  appreciative  audiences. 

During  the  same  year,  a  German  lyceum  is  started,  with  the  following 
officers :  David  G.  Yuengling,  president ;  William  T.  Epting,  vice  presi- 
dent ;  Doctor  Brundner,  secretaiy  ;  Jolin  T.  Stites,  treasurer.  This  so- 
ciety seems  to  be  in  a  prosperous  condition,  for  the  following  winter. 

October  5,  1839,  we  find  an  account  of  a  Philomathic  Societ}'-,  having 
for  its  object,  debates,  discussions,  and  lectures.  Its  meetings  to  be  held 
in  the  academy,  on  West  Norwegian  street ;  afterward,  in  Mr.  Peal's  rooms. 
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at  comer  of  Centre  and  Mahantongo  streets.     Its  debates  are  highly  spoken 
of  in  the  Journal. 

These  societies,  and  others,  of  like  character,  were  kept  up,  during  the 
winter  season,  until  the  fall  of  1847,  when  a  society  was  formed,  called 
the  Pottsville  Literar3'  Senate.  There  were  two  members  representing 
each  State.  For  two  years,  it  was  successful,  and  furnished  valuable  en- 
tertainment to  the  citizens. 

Pottsville  Literary  Association. 

In  October,  1849,  there  was  established  a  society  named  tlie  "  Pottsville 
Literarj'  Society,"  which,  for  the  period  of  its  existence  of  four  years,  had 
a  most  successful  and  marked  career,  and  exercised  upon  the  community, 
in  which  its  meetings  were  held,  a  most  salutary  influence.  During  this 
time,  it  secured  the  delivery  to  the  public,  entirel}-  free  of  cost,  to  tiiose  out- 
side the  society,  of  ninety-one  lectures,  about  one  hundred  readings  and 
essays,  and  the  same  number  of  public  debates.  The  literary  meetings  were 
held  on  Wednesday  nights  of  each  week,  during  the  season,  and  were  at- 
tended by  large  numbers  of  the  best  people  of  all  classes.  Indeed  so 
strong  a  hold  did  it  attain  on  the  public  interest,  that,  with  a  town  of  eight 
thousand  people,  no  large  public,  or  private  entertainment,  or  gathering, 
could  be  successful!}'  held  on  that  evening. 

The  subjects  of  debate  at  the  society  meetings  became  matters  of  discus- 
sion and  debate  outside,  and  were  studied  and  examined  into  by  man}' 
whose  interest  had  been  excited  in  the  questions  and  debates.  An  effect, 
so  unusual  in  the  history  of  other  societies  of  this  kind,  was  of  course  due 
to  a  proper  cause. 

The  parties  who  organized  the  society,  were  mostly  young  men,  ambi- 
tious of  personal  improvement,  in  accomplishing  which,  they  proposed  to 
serve  the  public,  who  aided  and  encouraged  them  by  their  presence  as  well 
as  possible.  They  had,  with  others,  been  engaged  in  efforts  to  sustain  and 
carry  on  societies  with  similiar  purposes,  which  had  had  the  usual  weak  and 
ephemeral  existence,  foundering  on  tlie  questions  of  funds,  fines,  and  failures 
of  the  members  to  perform  their  duties,  and  a  consequent  failure  of  proper 
entertainment  for  those  who  attended  the  exercises.  They  proposed  to 
avoid  all  these  troubles,and  simplify  the  working  of  the  society,  so  as  to  leave 
the  membeis  free  to  give  their  best  efforts  to  their  literary  duties.  This 
was  accomplished  in  the  following  way:  At  the  beginning  of  each  season,  the 
society  ascertained,  as  accurately  as  possible,  the  probable  total  expenses  for 
the  whole  of  that  season,  by  contracts  for  room,  lights,  lectures,  &c.,and  made 
no  other  move  until  the  sum  necessary  to  meet  them  was  secured  by  the 
voluntary  subscriptions  of  its  members,  and  i>aid  into  the  hands  of  the 
treasurer.  Thus,  for  that  season,  all  questions  of  finance,  collections,  dues, 
fines,  &c.,  were  entirely  avoided.  To  make  the  literary  meetings  of 
Wednesday  evening  as  agreeable  as  possible,  no  minutes  were  read,  or  any 
business  transacted,  other  than  the  reading  of  the  programme  ft)r  tiie  par- 
ticular evening,  and  that  of  the  succeeding  Wednesday  night.    All  business 
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meetings  were  lield  at  other  times,  once  a  month,  or  at  the  call  of  the  pres- 
ident. 

The  programme  for  each  night  was  a  lecture  by  as  good  a  lecturer  as 
could  be  secured,  not  to  exceed  in  length  a  half  hour.  This  rule  could 
not  be  inflexible,  but  the  time  was  not  generally  exceeded.  Then  a  read- 
ing, a  declamation,  or  an  original  essay  of  fifteen  minutes,  followed  by  the 
debate  of  four  debaters,  generally  on  some  popular  subject,  with  not 
more  than  fifteen  minute  speeches  and  ten  minute  replies,  tlie  whole  usually 
occupying  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  hours. 

To  secure  performance  of  the  programme  in  the  best  manner,  and  with 
certainty,  the  committee  on  programme  announced  the  questions  for  de- 
bate, with  the  debaters,  readers,  and  lecturer,  four  weeks  in  advance.  No 
fines  or  penalties  of  any  kind  were  imposed  upon  the  members,  except  in 
this  way.  On  joining  the  society,  each  member,  on  signing  the  roll,  pledged 
himself  that,  so  long  as  he  remained  a  member,  he  would  make  an  honest 
effort  to  perform  ever3'  duty  asked  of  him,  and  a  failure  to  make  the  attempt 
so  to  do,  Avas  visited  with  expulsion,  without  vote,  the  president  merely 
announcing  the  fact  of  expulsion  for  such  fiiilure.  With  this  pledge,  and 
with  substitutes  always  designated  for  each  lecturer,  reader,  debater,  &c., 
and,  should  all  these  fail,  with  the  right  of  the  presiding  officer  to  call  upon 
any  member  to  fill  anj-  part  of  the  programme,  not  otherwise  filled,  almost 
absolute  certainty  was  secured  in  the  evening  exercises.  For  the  above 
sketch,  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Howell  Fisher,  who  was  an  effi(;ient  member 
of  the  society. 

Some  citizen  writing  to  the  Journal.,  says,  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth 
3'ear,  "seventy-five  lectures  have  alreadj'^  been  delivered,  some  of  them 
by  gentlemen  of  the  highest  literary  standing.  Those  read  by  members  of 
the  society  have  been  characterized  by  study,  care,  dignity,  and  utility ;  and 
manj^  have  displayed  an  amount  of  knowledge  and  a  taste  for  literature 
and  belles  lettres.,  which  one  would  scarcely  expect  to  find  here  among  the 
mountains."  Although  this  association  closed  its  work  twentj^-four  years 
ago,  it  is  still  remembered  with  pleasure,  and  spoken  of  with  pride,  by  all 
those  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  listen  to  its  literary  exercises. 

Pottsville  Scientific  Association. 

Extract  from  minutes : 

P.  W.  Sheafer's  Office, 

Pottsville,  October  10,  185Jf. 

Doctors  James  S.  Carpenter,  J.  II.  Wj^thes,  and  A.  Heger,  and  Messrs. 
Saul,  Lewis,  P.  W.  Sheafer,  and  C.  Little,  met  this  evening,  at  eight  o'clock, 
for  the  purpose  of  founding  a  scientific  institution,  which  shall  have  for 
its  object  the  formation  of  a  center  of  communication  of  scientific  men  of 
this  county,  and  for  the  advancement  of  science. 

This  society  continued  to  increase  in  membership,  and  in  the  interest  of 
scientific  advancement,  until  1862.  During  that  period,  a  large  and  well 
selected  cabinet  of  minerals  was  collected,  which  was  afterward  presented 
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to  Lafayette  College,  Also,  a  library  of  over  seven  hundred  bound  vol- 
umes on  scientific  subjects,  besides  a  large  collection  of  valuable  pamphlets. 
The  library  has  been  placed  in  charge  of  the  Pottsville  Athenaeum,  an  in- 
stitution started  within  the  last  few  months,  and  is  designed  to  supply  the 
place  of  all  the  societies  that  have  been  so  popular  in  the  past  history  of 
our  borough.  This  society  is  gotten  up  on  a  stock  plan, and  has  a  library 
of  one  thousand  volumes  already.  It  is  now  furnishing  to  the  public  a 
reading-room,  with  over  one  hundred  dollars'  worth  of  daily  papers  and 
monthly  magazines,  of  all  descriptions ;  also,  free  lectures,  with  crowded 
houses ;  a  debating  society  and  chess  club  are  also  connected  with  it. 
There  are,  also,  steps  being  taken  to  reestablish  the  old  literary  society, 
in  all  its  former  strength  and  vigor. 

Sunday  Scheola. 
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Pastors  of  Churches. 


Reverend  M'Ginnis. 
Reverend  Josepli  ^^cCool. 
Reverend  William  Karnes. 
Reverend  A.  A.  Miller. 
i  Reverend  William  Morgan, 
(  Reverend  Evan  B.  Evans. 
Reverend  Mr.  Mennig. 
Reverend  Mr.  Heim. 


January  12,  1850. — There  are,  at  this  date,  eighteen  Sabbath  schools, 
with  2,857  pupils;  271  teachers;  and  4,791  volumnes. 

Public  Sciiools. 

Aur]nst,  SO,  I8S4. — "A  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  rott.<?villo  will  be  hold 
on  Monday  evening  next,  at  eight  o'clock,  at  William  Mortimer's  hotel,  to 
50  School  Report. 
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take  measures  preparatory  to  the  election  of  ''school  director^^''  under  the 
act  of  last  session,  to  establish  a  general  system  of  education  by  common 
schools." 

(Signed,)  Pro  Bono  Publico. 

September  19^  183^. — An  election  for  school  directors  was  held  at  the 
house  of  George  Strouse,  in  the  borough  of  Pottsville,  with  the  following 
result:  Enos  Chichester,  Benjamin  Spayd,  Joseph  George,  Joseph  Lyon, 
Joseph  Thomas,  and  F.  B.  Nichols  were  duly  elected. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Pottsville  school  board  was  held  at  the  house 
of  George  Strouse,  Friday  evening,  September  26,  1834,  at  which  meeting 
Joseph  Thomas  was  chosen  president,  and  Joseph  Lyon,  secretary  of  the 
board. 

November  ^,  I8S4. — A  meeting  was  held  at  the  court-house,  at  Orwigs- 
burg,  composed  of  delegates  from  every  district,  together  with  the  county 
commissioners.     "A  very  general  representation  was  present." 

The  proceedings  were  directed  by  John  Bannan,  State's  attorney  for  the 
county,  and  also  school  director  fiom  the  district  of  Orwigsburg.  He  also 
acted  on  behalf  of  the  commissioners.  The  school  law  was  accepted  at 
this  meeting  by  four  districts,  and  rejected  by  the  other  districts.  Potts- 
ville, Orwigsburg,  Schuylkill,  and  Norwegian  districts  voted  for  the  public 
schools. 

At  this  date,  Pottsville  had  about  five  hundred  resident  taxable  inhabi- 
tants. There  were  four  hundred  and  seventy-three  children  between  the 
ages  of  four  and  ten  j-ears  ;  two  hundred  and  sixty-one  between  the  ages 
of  ten  and  fifteen,  and  ninety-three  between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  twenty, 
making,  in  all,  eight  hundred  and  twenty-seven  children  of  school  age. 

November  22^  183^. — A  meeting  of  the  people  was  held  at  the  house  of 
George  Strouse,  to  further  the  plans,  already  under  way,  of  establishing 
public  schools.  Andrew  Russel  was  made  chairman.  After  a  lengthy  re- 
port from  the  directors,  setting  forth  the  condition  of  affairs  pertaining  to 
their  duties,  it  was  resolved,  "that  tlie  people  of  the  school  district  of  the 
borough  of  Pottsville  raise,  for  the  year  1835,  the  sum  of  $1,700,  in  ad(.li- 
tion  to  the  $300,  which  was  due  from  the  State." 

December  15^  183^. — At  a  regular  meeting  of  the  board,  tlie  committee 
on  salaries  reported  the  following,  as  adequate  compensation  for  teachers  : 
Principal  of  the  highest  grade,  $500;  first  assistant,  $325;  second  assist- 
ant, $300  ;  principal  female  teacher,  $250  ;  her  assistant,  $200. 

December  19,  1834.. — At  this  date,  the  Pottsville  school  board  made 
their  first  purchase  of  school  furniture,  of  John  Phillips,  (late  private 
school  teacher,)  consisting  of  one  pine  table,  five  desks,  and  ten  benches — 
all  for  the  sum  of  five  dollars. 

January  9,  1835. — Friday  evening,  at  a  regular  meeting  of  the  board, 
Mr.  Thomas  Hervey,  teacher  of  the  academy,  was  present,  and  offered 
much  valuable  information,  relative  to  the  mode  of  conducting  schools  in 
New  England.     At  this  same  meeting,  the  secretary  is  instructed  to  write 
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to  Juint's  \I.   Porter,  of  Kaston,  to   inquire  the  price  of  slates  per  dozen. 
"  Stout  slates  and  strong  frames^ 

Jane  5,  1835. — Another  meeting  of  the  people  was  hehl,  for  the  puri>ose 
of  advancing  tlie  interests  of  the  common  schools,  at  which,  Mr.  Coombe 
offered  a  resolution  to  reject  the  law.  This  being  voted  down.  Doctor  Hulme, 
moved  to  accept  the  law  and  the  supplement.  It  was  also  agreed  by  the 
citizens,  to  assess  on  the  property  of  the  borough,  $1,850,  in  addition  to 
the  $ir)0,  due  from  the  State.  About  this  time,  Elijah  Hammer,  commis- 
sioners' clerk,  gives  notice  to  the  teachers  of  the  four  districts,  that  he  will 
pay  no  more  money  for  '•''educating  the  poor,"  after  January  1,  1835.  Hon- 
orable James  Findley,  State  Superintend<ent  of  Common  Schools,  writes  a 
letter  to  tlie  board,  which,  in  some  way,  retards  tlieir  progress,  the  pur- 
port of  which  I  am  unable  to  learn,  but,  in  consequence  of  this  letter,  the 
committee  on  '•  rooms  and  fixtures,"  were  instructed  to  withdraw  their 
contracts. 

March  4,  1836. — First  teachers  elected ;  Andrew  W.  Middlemiss,  from 
Reading,  was  emploj^ed  as  principal  teacher,  at  $700  per  annum;  also. 
Sarah  A.  Middlemiss,  his  wife,  at  a  salary  of  $400,  both  to  begin  to  teach 
on  the  1st  day  of  April  next.  These  teachers  drew  their  salaries  at  the 
end  of  the  first  month,  and  disappear  from  the  records.  April  8,  David 
Duncan  is  employed,  at  a  salary  of  $320  per  annum.  Friday,  May  13. 
183(),  Sophia  Utley  was  elected,  at  a  salary  of  $200  per  annum;  also,  Mary 
Whipple,  at  the  same  salaiy. 

May  ^(9,  1836. — Resolved,  That  the  schools  shall  be  designated  as  fol- 
lows :  Second  story  of  Friends'  meeting-house,  on  Sharp  mountain,  shall 
be  known  as  school  No.  1 ;  and  the  lower  story  of  the  same,  shall  be  school 
No.  2  ;  corner  of  Mahantongo  and  Centre  street,  No.  3  ;  the  old  log-house, 
No.  4,  and  Strouse's  house.  No.  5. 

March  16, 1838. — The  subject  of  educating  the  colored  children  is  under 
consideration.  Resolved  to  appropriate  four  dollars  per  head,  for  the  edu- 
cation of  every  colored  child,  that  shall  attend  school  three  months  during: 
the  term  ;  the  teacher  to  keep  an  account  of  their  attendance.  This  s<-hool. 
however,  was  not  started,  until  May  10,  1843,  when  it  was  organized  with 
thirty-one  pupils,  and  J.  S.  Surls  as  its  teacher,  at  twelve  dollars  per  monlh. 
This  school  was  in  oj>eration  until  the  last  of  June,  1S77,  wlien  it  was  dis- 
banded, and  the  pupils,  an  average  attendance  twenty-six,  were  distributed 
among  the  white  schools. 

May  P,  1838. — Visiting  committee  report : 
Tcivcher.  School.  Pupils. 

.lohn  Porter, No.  I, 36 

James  Dixon, No.  2, 53 

Morgan  Tjcwis, No.  3, 37 

Miss  Porter, No.  4, 42 

Mrs.  John  Porter, No.  5. 34 

Mary  Wliipi)le, No.  6, 56 
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February  25^  1839. — Bible  required  to  be  read  in  all  the  public  schools. 
Committee  ordered  to  procure  a  suitable  tub  or  bucket,  soap,  and  towel  for 
each  of  the  schools,  in  order  to  promote  cleanliness. 

May  15, 1839. — The  amount  of  personal  property  belonging  to  the  school 
board,  including  stoves  and  stove  pipes,  desks,  tables,  stools,  chairs,  black- 
boards, scuttles,  buckets,  dippers,  shovels,  pokers,  bells,  coal,  hammers, 
window  blinds,  brooms,  brushes,  and  dusters,  all  of  which  amount  to 
$243  45. 

May  13,  I84O. — Mr.  Edward  Owen  Parry  is  employed  to  institute  suit 
against  the  commissioners,  for  the  recovery  of  $400  tax  collected  in  1835-6 ; 
also  notice  is  given  to  the  town  council,  to  give  a  satisfactory  account  of 
the  money  they  hold  belonging  to  the  schools.  The  visiting  committee 
recommend  that  backs  be  put  to  the  benches  in  the  several  schools. 

December  23,  18Jfi. — Mitchell's  geography  was  adopted,  and  is  used  in 
the  schools  to  this  day.     Talk  about  frequent  change  of  books! 

January  20,  18^1. — Committee  report  that  they  have  seen  the  trustees 
of  the  old  burial  ground,  and  have  obtained  permission  to  build  a  school- 
house,  adjoining  the  old  log  school-house,  and  the  watch-house.  At  this 
time,  a  stone-house  was  built,  where  Centre  street  grammar  school  now 
stands. 

June  5,  18^2. — School  board  buy  the  old  academy  of  Miners'  Bank,  for 
$1,200.  This  is  the  building  in  West  Norwegian  street,  built  for  the  Potts- 
ville  Institute. 

May  10.  18Jf5. — A  vote  for  the  public  schools  on  Monday,  at  the  polls, 
stood  four  hundred  and  forty-two  for,  and  seventy-eight  against.  In  a 
local  of  that  date,  we  find  the  following :  "  There  has  been  some  complaint 
concerning  the  cflSciency  of  the  public  schools,  but  the  fact  that  one  hun- 
dred and  fortj-five  pupils  are  under  the  charge  of  one  female  teacher,  in 
a  room  only  capable  of  seating  seventy  pupils,  accounts  for  all  cause  of 
complaint." 

August  17,  1850. — Sharp  mountain  school-house  "built  for  males." 

March  29,  1851. — Elias  Schneider  was  elected  the  first  superintendent 
of  Pottsville  public  schools.  On  the  1st  of  April,  the  boys  occupy  Sharp 
mountain  school-house  for  the  first  time. 

April  26,  1851. — District  institute  held  for  the  first  time,  hours  from 
eight  and  one  half  to  twelve,  monthly.  Teachers  read  essays  and  propose 
plans  for  doing  most  good  in  the  schools. 

January  15,  1853. — For  the  first  time,  a  high  school  has  been  opened. 
Classes  have  been  taught  in  high  school  branches  during  the  last  year, 
but  have  never  had  a  school  exclusively  for  that  purpose.  In  all  the  his- 
tory of  the  public  schools,  the  pupils  have  gone  to  the  private  schools 
to  finish  their  education.  Public  schools,  heretofore,  have  been  considered 
only  fit  for  pupils  of  primary   and  secondary  grades. 

First  principal  of  the  high  school  is  Illisha  Gotchell,  September  24^ 
Josiah   P.  Sherman,  from  Maine,  was  elected  principal  of  school  No.  1, 
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and  also  to  assist  in  the  high  school;  March  11,  1854,  Mr.  Sherman  was 
elected  principal  of  the  high  school.  It  was  also  resolved  to  teach  singing 
in  all  the  schools.  August  5,  1854,  State  Teachers'  Association  met  in 
Pottsville.  Honorable  J.  P.  Wickeisham  was  chairman  of  the  executive 
committee,  and  read  a  paper  on  co-education.  February  24,  1855,  Mr. 
Sherman  was  elected  superintendent  of  the  schools,  a  position  which  he 
held  until  April,  18G7,  with  great  credit  to  himself  and  profit  to  the  schools. 
He  then  resigned  his  position,  to  take  charge  of  an  academy  at  Perkiomen, 
Montgomery  county.  He  is  still  among  Pennsylvania's  best  teachers. 
Mr.  J.  B.  Phillips  was  elected  principal  of  high  school,  and  taught  from 
February  24,  1855,  until  May  25,  1859,  when  he  resigned,  and  Mr.  Jackson 
Graves  was  elected,  and  tauglit  until  November  7,  1860.  Mr.  Joseph 
E.  Jackson  was  elected  at  that  date,  and  tauglit  until  March  6,  18G5,  when 
he  resigned,  and  B.  F.  Patterson  was  elected,  and  taught  until  April  1, 18G7, 
when  he  was  elected  superintendent,  to  succeed  Mr.  J.  P.  Sherman.  At  the 
above  date,  Mr.  J.  J.  Cake  was  elected  principal  of  high  school,  and  taught 
as  such  until  February  10,  1868,  when  the  high  school  was  reorganized. 

The  following  table  of  statistics,  shows  the  comparative  growth  of  the 
public  schools,  from  the  time  of  their  establishment  to  the  present  time. 
We  have  here  the  average  monthly  enrolment  for  each  year,  and  the 
average  daily  attendance,  the  per  cent,  of  attendance,  and  the  number  of 
teachers : 
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During  the  war,  and  for  two  or  three  3'ears  after,  when  work  was  plenty 
and  wages  high,  many  of  the  larger  pupils  left  school.  In  consequence, 
the  high  school  ran  down  to  a  grade  but  little  higher  than  a  grammar  school. 
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The  first  class,  consisting  of  fourtcLMi  pupils,  was  taken  out  to  form  the 
new  high  school.  Mr.  S.  R.  Thompson  was  the  first  teacher,  June  1,  18G8. 
He  was  succeeded  by  X.  P.  Kinsley,  wlio  resigned  June  30,  1870,  and  was 
followed  by  William  H.  fluskell,  who  resigned  June  2^,  1S72,  and  was  fol- 
lowed b}'  Samuel  II.  Kaercher,  who  resigned  December  24,  1874,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Edward  E.  Swollom,  who  taught  until  June  30,  1877,  and  was 
succeeded  by  John  E.  Shull,  who  is  the  present  principal.  The  high  school 
now  numbers  80  pupils,  and  is  in  a  very  good  condition.  Since  1807,  until 
the  present  year,  the  superintendent's  time  has  all  been  given  to  the  super- 
vision of  the  schools.  This  year,  however,  it  was  thought  best,  owing  to 
the  "hard  times,"  to  dispense  with  the  services  of  one  male  teacher  in  the 
high  school,  and  have  the  superintendent  teach  a  half  day. 


READING.— Thomas  Severn. 

In  compliance  with  instructions,  I  hereby  submit  the  following  historical 
sketch  of  education,  within  the  Reading  scliool  district. 

A  reliable  detailed  history  of  the  earliest  elementary  schools  of  this  city, 
from  the  first  settlement  to  1800,  is  impossible,  having  no  records  of  refer- 
ence. All  information,  stating  when  and  b^'^  whom  they  were  established, 
how  supported,  their  character,  and  the  character  of  the  teachers,  is  tradi- 
tionary. 

The  first  schools,  that  tradition  informs  us  of,  were  established  by  the 
Society  of  Friends,  the  German  Reformed,  and  German  Lutheran  CMiurches. 

The  first  school-house,  for  instruction  in  the  English,  was  built  by  Friends, 
on  the  lot,  south-east  corner  of  Fourth  and  Washington  streets.  It  was 
a  one-story  log-building,  and  was  several  years  older  than  the  meeting- 
house, which  was  built  by  Friends,  on  the  same  lot,  in  17  05.  It  was  used 
for  school  purposes,  as  late  as  1820.  In  this  humble  building,  some  of  the 
most  prominent  citizens  of  Reading  were  taught  tiie  rudiments  of  an  Eng- 
lish education.  Among  the  early  teachers  were  Abner  Williams  and  Ben- 
jamin Davis.  The  number  of  years  Abner  Williams  taught  is  not  known, 
but  the  living,  who  were  educated  by  him,  say  he  taught  the  children  of 
three  generations. 

The  German  Reformed  Church  established  and  supported  a  parochial 
school,  at  the  south-west  corner  of  Washington  and  Seventh  streets,  as 
early,  probably,  as  the  organization  of  the  Church  at  the  north-east  corner 
of  Washington  and  Reed  streets,  in  1701.  The  instruction  in  this  school 
was  in  the  German  language,  and  of  an  elementary  character.  Among  the 
teachers  were  Benjamin  Schenk  and  John  Roland. 

The  German  Lutheran  Church  established  and  supported  a  parochial 
school,  probabl}^  as  early  1703.  when  they  i)urchased  the  lot,  south-west  cor- 
ner of  Sixth  and  Washington  streets.    The  Church  erected,  about  this  date. 
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on  the  same  lot,  a  substantial  stone-building,  one  story  high.  This  buiM- 
ing  was  used,  for  school  purposes,  as  late  as  18G0.  The  first  teacher,  of 
whom  tradition  informs  us,  was  Daniel  Staudt,  who  taught  thirty  years. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Christian  Deininger,  wlio  taught  ten  years.  E.  Jim- 
athan  Deininger  succeeded  him,  and  taught  iuur  years.  The  last  teacher 
of  this  parochial  school  was  Constantine  Deininger,  who  taught  twenty-six 
years.  This  property,  having  become  too  valuable  for  school  purposes,  was 
sold  in  18G3,  having  been  in  possession  of  the  Church  one  hundred  ^ears. 
The  instruction  was  in  the  German  language,  and  of  an  elementary  charac- 
ter. Tradition  does  not  inform  us  of  any  other  schools,  either  of  elemen- 
tary or  higher  education,  prior  to  1800. 

The  history  of  education  in  Reading,  from  1 800  to  the  passage  of  the 
common  school  law  in  1834,  is  more  reliable  and  definite,  having  records 
for  reference.  During  this  period,  elementar}'  and  higher  instruction  were 
confined  to  private  schools,  and  the  Reading  Academy.  Instruction  in  the 
private  schools  was  mostl}^  elementary.  Some  teachers  taught  the  higher 
English  studies  and  the  classics.  The  most  noted  teachers,  of  this  period, 
that  the  oldest  inhabitants  have  recollection  of,  were  Robert  Adrain,  David 
Medary,  William  Charington,  Benjamin  Davis,  Jacob  Davis,  Henry  Felix, 
Edward  Stiles,  and  Mi*.  Grier.  The  most  eminent  scholar  of  all  was 
Robert  Adrain,  who  was  both  a  mathematician  and  linguist. 

It  was  during  this  period  that  the  Reading  Academy  was  established. 
Though  it  was  incorporated  by  the  Legislature,  as  early  as  1778,  it  was  not 
organized  and  opened  for  the  admission  of  pupils,  that  we  can  learn  from 
tradition  or  records,  before  1807,  when  the  trustees  received,  by  act  of 
Legislature,  $2,000,  for  its  support  and  maintenance.  Subsequent  to  this 
appropriation,  the  Legislature  appropriated  $3,000,  for  the  relief  of  the 
Reading  Academy.  '"'■Provided,  The  trustees  of  the  Reading  Academy 
shall  cause  to  be  educated,  annually,  four  students,  in  indigent  circum- 
stances, for  the  term  of  five  years,  free  of  expense  of  tuition,  in  such 
manner  as  to  qualify  them  for  teaching  common  English  schools." 

The  Reading  Academy  was  erected,  originally,  on  the  lot,  south-west 
corner  of  Seventh  and  Chestnut  streets,  which  the  trustees  bought,  in 
1806.  This  property  was  sold,  in  1830,  to  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading 
Railroad  Company.  The  same  year,  the  trustees  bought  the  lot  of  ground, 
south-west  corner  Fourth  and  Court  streets,  and  rebuilt  the  academy 
building  on  it.  This  academy  was  used  for  higher  education,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  charter,  until  April,  1850,  when,  by  an  act  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, the  trustees  of  the  academy  were  authorized  to  convey  said  property 
to  John  S.  Richards,  ami  other  directors  of  the  various  wards  of  the  city 
of  Reading,  in  the  county  of  Berks. 

From  the  passage  of  the  act  of  April,  1834,  establishing  a  general  sys- 
tem of  education,  by  common  schools,  to  the  present  time,  information 
from  records  and  the  living  relating  to  common  schools  iu  this  city  is 
generally  reliable. 
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The  public  school  system  was  not  established  in  Reading  without  oppo- 
sition. The  law  was  unpopular,  and  generally  denounced.  The  first 
meeting  in  this  city,  in  favor  of  general  education,  was  called  by  William 
Wilson,  Joshua  Davis,  Godfrey  Pfleager,  Andrew  Martin,  Edward 
Schmeck,  and  C.  Hazard.  Efforts  were  made  by  the  opponents  of  the  law 
to  prevent  the  schools  being  opened,  and  to  procure  a  repeal  of  the  law, 
but  the  friends  of  the  system  rallied,  took  the  matter  in  hand,  and  the 
system  was  accepted. 

The  first  public  schools  were  opened  in  1835.  The  city  was  originally 
divided  into  two  wards — North  and  South  wards.  The  directors  of  the 
North  ward,  in  1835,  were  Henry  Rhoads,  David  Rightmyer,  John  Roland, 
Joseph  Kendall,  and  Benjamin  Davis.  There  were  enrolled,  in  this  ward, 
in  1835,  579  scholars — 357  male,  and  222  female  pupils — taught  by  four 
male,  and  three  female  teachers. 

The  expenses:  Teachers'  salaries,  $1,322  57;  rent  of  school-houses, 
$180  72;  repairs,  $142  80.  Total,  $1,646  09.  The  receipts  were,  from 
the  State,  $1,000 ;  from  the  county,  $75  ;  tax,  $500.     Total,  $1,575. 

The  directors  in  the  South  ward,  for  the  same  year,  were  William  Dar- 
ling, John  Goodhart,  Daniel  Ermold,  William  Warner,  Jacob  Geiger,  and 
Daniel  Graef. 

The  number  of  scholars  in  the  South  ward,  for  1835,  was  1,230 — 860 
male,  and  370  female  pupils — taught  by  six  male,  and  four  female  teachers. 

The  expenses  were:  Teachers' salaries,  $1,965  74;  rent,  274  20  ;  repairs, 
$222  68.  Total,  $1,965  74.  Received  from  the  State,  $1,500;  county, 
$112  68;  tax,  $750.     Total,  $2,362  50. 

Under  the  law  of  1834,  a  meeting  of  delegates,  from  the  various  districts 
of  Berks  county,  was  held  in  the  coui't-house.  May  1,  1836.  The  question 
of  making  an  appropriation  for  common  schools  coming  up,  the  following 
delegates  voted  in  favor  of  an  appropriation :  Henry  Rhoads,  North 
ward;  William  Warner,  South  ward,  Reading;  George  Leaf,  Amity  town- 
ship ;  David  Rogers,  Caernarvon ;  John  Delcamp,  Robinson  ;  William 
Hains,  Ruscombmanor  ;  Caleb  Harrison,  Union;  William  Smith,  Windsor; 
George  Keiser,  Womelsdorf — nine.  The  rest  of  the  delegates,  twenty  in 
number,  voted  in  the  negative. 

The  delegates  voting  in  the  favor  of  the  schools  met,  and  decided  that 
the  sum  of  $3,500  be  levied,  with  the  county  rates,  for  the  year  1837,  for  the 
support  of  common  schools,  in  their  respective  districts. 

The  act  of  1836,  having  repealed  all  previous  acts  on  the  subject  of  edu- 
cation, made  every  township,  ward,  and  borough  a  school  district;  pro- 
vided for  the  election  of  school  directors,  and  directed  the  laying  of  a 
school  tax.  Under  the  act  of  1836,  the  following  persons  were  elected 
school  directors  of  the  North  ward :  William  Schoener,  Benjamin  Davis, 
Henry  Rhoads,  John  Roland,  David  Rightmyer,  and  John  Green.  William 
Schoener  was   elected    president,  and    Benjamin    Davis,  secretary.     The 
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schools  wero  opened  the  1st  of  September,  with  two  male,  and  three  female 
teachers. 

Prior  to  1S3S,  when  the  first  school-house,  under  the  school  law,  was 
built,  the  directors  of  their  respective  wards  rented  buildings,  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  pupils  attending  the  public  schools.  In  183S,  the  school- 
house  referred  to  above,  was  built  on  tlie  lot,  south-west  corner  of  Sixth 
and  Walnut  streets.  In  1839,  the  school-house,  corner  of  Cedar  and 
Washington  streets,  was  built,  and,  in  1842,  the  one  at  the  north-west  cor- 
ner of  Tenth  and  Washington  streets. 

The  school-house,  in  Washington  street,  below  Fourth,  was  erected  in 

1849.  It  is  a  three-story  brick-building,  divided  into  ten  apartments,  for 
the  accommodation  of  pupils.  These  rooms  arc  all  occupied,  when  the 
schools  are  in  session.  They  are  capable,  collectively,  of  seating  five  hun- 
dred pupils. 

All  the  school-houses  named,  were  in  the  North  ward,  until  April  3, 

1850,  when  the  North-east  ward  was  organized.  The  fust  directors  of 
this  ward,  were  the  following  :  C.  W.  Shiiltz,  Charles  Davis,  Doctor  P.  F. 
Nagle,  George  Foos,  John  Miller,  and  John  Y.  Cunnius. 

The  facts  in  regard  to  the  organization  of  the  schools  in  the  South 
ward,  except  those  of  1835,  already  referred  to,  cannot  be  given,  the 
minute-book,  which  contained  the  proceedings  prior  to  184T,  having  been 
lost. 

The  first  school-house  built  in  the  South  ward  under  the  school  law, 
"was  erected  on  the  lot,  south-west  corner  of  Chestnut  and  Carpenter 
streets,  in  1839.  It  is  a  large  two-story  brick-building,  with  two  rooms 
on  each  floor,  and  has  capacit}''  to  seat  four  hundred  scholars. 

The  second  school-house  built  in  the  South  Avard  was  ex-ecfced  on  the 
lot  north-east  corner  of  Franklin  and  Peach  streets,  in  1842.  It  was, 
originally,  a  two-story  brick-building,  with  two  rooms  on  each  floor,  and 
capable  of  seating  four  hundred  scholars.  In  1853,  it  was  raised  to  three 
stories.  In  1843,  the  South-east  ward  was  cut  ofi"  from  the  South  ward, 
and  organized  into  a  separate  school  district. 

In  1850,  the  board  of  directors  of  Spruce  ward  organized.  The  first 
board  consisted  of  the  following  :  Paul  J.  Ilungerford,  H.  F.  Felix,  George 
R.  Frill,  John  Iletrich,  Samuel  Craig,  and  William  Anderson.  In  the 
same  year,  tlie  directors  built  a  large  brick  school-house  on  Laurel  street, 
between  Fourth  and  Fifth  streets.  This  building  has  eight  rooms,  each 
capable  of  seating  one  hundred  scholars. 

In  1850,  the  board  of  directors  of  the  South-west  ward  built  a  two- 
story  brick  school-house  on  the  south-east  corner  of  Chestnut  and  Second 
streets.  It  had  two  rooms  on  each  floor,  and  capacity  for  seating  three 
hundred  and  fifty  scholars. 

In  1854,  the  board  of  directors  of  the  North-east  ward  erected  a  large 
two-storv  brick  school-house  on  North  Seventh  street,  between  Walnut 
and  Washington  streets.  This  building  has  two  rooms  on  the  first  floor, 
and  two  on  the  second,  with  capacity  to  seat  three  hundred  scholars. 
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The  same  year,  the  board  of  directors  of  the  South-east  ward,  erected  a 
two-story  brick  building  on  the  lot  noi'th-east  corner  of  Bingaraan  and 
Orange  streets,  for  grammar  schools.  This  building  lias  one  room  on  the 
first  floor,  and  one  on  the  second,  each  with  capacity  to  seat  fifty  scholars. 

The  original  division  of  the  city  into  separate  school  districts,  each  having 
its  board  of  directors,  and  each  acting  independent  of  the  other,  did  not 
proiluce  that  uniformity  in  the  grading  of  the  schools  of  the  different  dis- 
tricts, in  the  examination  of  teachers,  and  the  granting  of  certificates,  in 
the  text-books  used  throughout  the  city,  desired  by  the  friends  of  educa- 
tion, who  saw  no  other  way  to  remedy  the  evils  of  this  sj'-stem,  than  in  the 
establishment  of  a  high  school.  The  difficulty  in  the  organization  of  a 
high  school,  was  the  want  of  a  suital)le  building.  This  difficulty  was 
overcome  by  an  act  of  the  Assembly,  passed  the  8th  day  of  April,  1848, 
aiithorizing  the  transfer  of  the  academy  building,  and  land  belonging 
thereto,  to  the  school  directors  of  the  various  wards  of  the  city  of  Reading, 
and  their  successors  in  office,  "for  the  purpose,"  in  the  woi'ds  of  the  act, 
"of  establishing  and  maintaining  therein,  in  lieu  of,  and  instead  of,  the 
academy  at  present  established  by  law,  a  high  school  for  tuition  in  classical 
litei'ature,  and  the  branches  of  education,  according  to  a  plan  adopted  by 
the  said  directors,  of  the  common  schools  of  Reading,"  and  in  pursuance 
of  the  act,  on  the  8th  day  of  September,  1850,  a  deed  was  made  by  the 
academy  corporation,  conve^nng  for  the  nominal  consideration  of  one 
dollar,  (subject  to  a  mortgage  of  $2,000,)  to  the  directors  of  the  several 
wards,  the  Iniilding,  lot,  and  appurtenances,  in  North  Fourth  street,  for  the 
express  purpose  of  establishing  a  high  school.  A  general  meeting  of  the 
directors  of  the  city,  was  held  on  the  10th  da}^  of  October,  1850,  in  which 
they  formally  accepted  the  transfer. 

At  a  meeting,  held  the  24th  of  May,  1851,  by  the  Union  board,  by  which 
title  it  was  agreed  the  directors  of  the  whole  city,  acting  together,  should 
be  designated,  the  following  resolution  was  agreed  on:  "That  we  do  now 
consider  it  expedient,  and  proper,  to  take  measures  for  opening  a  male 
high  school,  on  the  first  Monday  of  November  next,  and  that  the  said 
school,  for  the  first  year,  shall  consist  of  sixty  scholars,  with  one  principal 
and  one  assistant."  A  committee  of  one,  from  each  ward,  was  appointed  to 
carry  out  this  resolution,  but  nothing  was  effected. 

The  Union  board  met  again  on  the  9th  day  of  April,  1852,  when  a  com- 
munication from  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  academy  was  read,  stating 
that,  unless  the  directors  proceeded  to  organize  the  city  high  school,  as 
required  by  the  stipulations  of  the  deed,  conveying  the  property,  they 
would  proceed  to  reclaim  the  building,  agreeably  to  the  deed. 

After  discussion,  it  was  determined  that  the  high  school  be  opened,  and 
that  "a  committee  of  one,  from  each  ward,  be  appointed  by  the  directors 
of  the  sevei'al  wards,  whose  duty  it  shall  be,  first,  to  engage  a  teacher, 
second,  to  provide  the  necessarj'^  fixtures,  and  third,  to  take  such  measures, 
generally,  as  may  be  requisite  to  carry  out  the  resolution." 
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The  school  was  opened  on  the  first  Monday  of  November,  1852,  with  one 
teacher.  Professor  W.  H.  Batt,  and  thirty-five  scholars.  The  North-west 
ward  and  South-WfSt  ward,  each,  contributed  ten;  the  North-east,  South- 
east, and  Spruce  wards,  each,  five  pupils. 

The  passage  of  the  general  scliool  law  (^f  May  s,  1^54,  constituting  ever}- 
borough  and  city  in  the  State,  a  single  school  district,  removed  the  incon- 
veniences of  separate  ward  organizations. 

The  directors  of  the  several  wards  became  one  corporate  body,  under 
the  title  of  the  board  of  controllers;  and  had,  in  that  capacity,  the  power 
to  lay  a  general  school  tax,  and  make  uniform  arrangments  for  all  the  schools 
in  the  city. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  board  of  controllers  was  held  on  the  Itjth  day 
of  May,  1854,  at  which  were  present  the  following  directors:  Ephraim  Arm- 
strong, John  JJanks,  John  Bickley,  Reuben  Brown,  Ivens  Benson,  William 
Davis,  George  Foos,  Samuel  Frees,  Jacob  Fricker,  Charles  Fritz,  Amos 
Hooker,  Jacob  Mast,  David  McKnight,  Howard  L.  Miller,  Frederick  Printz, 
John  S.  Richards,  John  L.  Rightmyer,  William  Strong,  and  James  Van 
Horn.  William  Strong  was  elected  president;  John  S.  Richards,  secre- 
tary ;  and  Samuel  Frees,  treasurer. 

The  secretary  was  directed  to  address  circulars  to  the  teachers  of  the 
various  wards,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  number  and  grade  of 
the  schools ;  the  name  and  grade  of  each  teacher,  with  salar}* ;  the  number 
on  roll  of  each  school,  with  the  average  attendance  during  March  preced- 
ing.    The  teachers  reported,  in  replj'^  to  the  circular,  as  follows : 

High  school,  two  male  teachers.  The  grammar,  secondary,  and  primary 
school  teachers,  of  the  five  wards,  reported  thirteen  male  and  forty-four 
female  teachers;  making  a  total  of  fifty-nine  teachers  in  the  employ  of  the 
board  March,  1854. 

They  also  reported  the  enrolment  and  attendance  of  pupils  as  follows: 

High  school,  enrolment,  G7 ;  attendance,  67.  Grammar  schools  of  the 
five  wards,  enrolment,  475;  attendance,  3fi9.  Secondary  and  primary 
schools;  enrolment,  •2,323  ;  attendance,  1,792.  Total  enrolment  of  all  the 
grades,  2,865  ;  total  attendance,  2,226. 

The  schools,  at  the  opening,  August,  1855,  entered  upon  the  second  year, 
under  charge  of  the  controllers.  Up  to  this  time,  their  success  had  met 
the  expectations  of  the  friends  of  education.  The  attention  given  b^-  the 
directors  to  the  schools  had  greatly  increasetl.  Teachers  had  become  more 
attentive  to  their  duties,  and  to  the  rules  for  the  regulation  of  the  schools. 
There  was  more  uniformity  in  school  hours,  vacations,  school-books,  rules, 
and  grades,  and  salaries  of  teachers.  The  rolls  of  the  schools  were  more 
correctly  kept,  and  monthly  reports  were  made  by  teachers,  showing  the 
attendance  of  scholars. 

The  increased  popularity  of  the  schools  is  shown  in  the  large  attendance 
of  scholars. 

The  reports,  of  November,  1857,  show  3.754  children  on  the  rolls,  and 
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an  attendance  of  3,104.  The  teachers  in  the  employ  of  the  board  the  same 
date,  70 — 8  male  and  (32  female  teachers. 

The  reports  of  the  corresponding  mouth,  1877,  twenty  years  later, 
show  an  enrolment  of  6,532,  and  daily  average  attendance  of  5,320. 
Teachers  in  the  employ  of  the  board,  the  same  date,  132 — 3  males, 
and  129  females.  The  increase  of  scholars,  the  past  twenty  j'ears,  corre- 
sponds with  the  increase  of  population.  The  population  of  Reading,  in 
1857,  when  the  attendance  numbered  3,104,  was  more  than  20,000.  The 
population  is  now  over  40,000.  The  above  figures  show  that  the  annual 
increase  of  school  population  of  Reading,  the  past  twenty  years,  has  been 
one  hundred  and  fifty,  at  least.  The  average  number  of  pupils  to  a 
teacher,  in  1857,  was  forty-seven,  nearly  ;  the  average  number,  in  1877,  is 
fifty,  nearly. 

By  referring  to  the  first  meeting  of  the  board  of  controllers,  held  the 
16th  day  of  May,  1854,  we  find  they  appointed  a  committee,  to  report  for 
the  consideration  of  the  board,  the  topics,  which,  under  the  new  organiza- 
tion, would  require  their  attention,  with  such  recommendations  as  might 
appear  needful. 

The  committee  reported,  that,  among  other  subjects,  which  should  re- 
ceive the  attention  of  the  board,  are,  arrangements  for  the  appointment  of 
teachers  ;  the  grading  of  teachers'  salaries ;  the  best  mode  of  grading  the 
schools  ;  the  selection  of  the  best  text-books  ;  the  high  school,  and  normal 
school. 

The  committee  recommended  that  the  nomination  of  teachers  be  left  to 
the  members  of  the  wards,  in  which  they  are  employed,  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  board  of  controllers ;  that  a  committee  be  apjoointed  to  es- 
tablish regular  grades  of  teachers,  and  fix  their  salaries ;  that  a  general 
examination  of  teachers,  employed  by  the  board,  be  made  annually,  before 
the  summer  vacation ;  that  the  general  supervision  of  the  high  school  be 
left,  as  heretofore,  to  a  committee  consisting  of  one  member  from  each 
ward,  subject  to  the  direction  of  the  board  of  controllers,  and  the  com- 
mittee to  report  from  time  to  time ;  that  the  normal  school  be  made  a  por- 
tion of  the  regular  educational  means  of  the  board  ;  that  a  certain  number 
of  teachers  be  designated  to  conduct  the  school,  Avith  a  small  addition  to 
their  salaries,  and  that  the  assistant  teachers  be  required  to  attend  the 
school,  as  a  part  of  their  regular  duties. 

Early  in  1852,  a  normal  school  for  teachers  was  organized,  holding  ses- 
sions every  Saturday,  from  nine  to  twelve,  a.  m.  The  teachers  who  gratui- 
tously engaged  in  the  extra  labor,  were  Professor  W.  H.  Batt,  principal  of 
the  high  school,  who  was  elected  to  have  charge  of  the  normal  school, 
and  Messrs.  Severn,  Ryan,  Lee,  Tracy,  Valentine,  and  Miss  R.  D. 
Griscom. 

The  normal  school  has  been  continued,  with  changes  of  principals,  and 
of  organizations,  from  time  to  time,  to  date,  a  period  of  twenty-five  3'ears. 
A  librarj'^,  attached  to  the  school,  was  commenced  by  Miss  R.  D.  Gi'iscom 
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and  other  ladies  of  the  school,  in  1853.  It  haa  received  aid  from  the 
friends  of  education,  and  numbers,  at  this  date,  several  hundred  volumes, 
comprising  many  valuable  works  on  education,  and  costly-  books  of  refer- 
ence. 

To  return  to  the  high  school.  During  the  first  year  of  its  operation,  the 
high  school  was  under  the  charge  of  a  single  instructor,  Professor 
William  H.  Batt,  but,  owing  to  the  many  applications  for  admission,  and 
in  view  of  the  prospective  increase  in  scholars,  the  committee  was  author- 
ized to  procure  an  additional  teacher.  Thomas  A.  Lambert  was  chosen 
assistant,  and  continued  to  act  in  that  capacity  vmtil  July,  1854.  His 
place  was  supplied  by  the  appointment  of  Henry  I.  Tschudi. 

Objections  having  been  made  to  the  strict  discipline  and  govemmeut 
of  the  high  school,  under  Professor  Batt,  Joseph  T.  Valentine  was  elected 
principal  of  the  High  school,  and  John  A.  Stewart,  assistant,  at  a  meeting 
of  the  board  of  controllers,  held  July,  Iscj.  Mr.  Valentine  was  con- 
tinued principal  till  18G7,  when  he  resigned,  and  retired  from  the  profes- 
sion. Under  Mr.  Valentine's  successful  supervision  of  the  school,  through 
a  period  of  twelve  years,  one  hundred  and  lifty  pupils  graduated,  fifty-six 
of  whom  took  the  classical  course. 

Professor  John  A.  Stewart,  having  been  assistant  to  Mr.  Valentine 
twelve  yciirs,  was  elected,  by  the  board  of  controllers,  Julj-,  1867,  princi- 
pal of  the  high  school.  Mr.  Stewart,  who  is  eminently  qualified  for  the 
principalship,  has  been  highly  successful  in  the  supervision  of  the  school. 
He  has  beeu  continued,  by  the  board,  principal  to  this  date.  Durino-  the 
ten  years  of  his  sui>ervision,  three  hundred  and  ten  pupils  have  graduated, 
fifty -three  of  whom  took  the  classical  course. 

The  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  the  high  school  having  increased,  in  1857, 
to  seventy-five,  an  additional  teacher  was  asked  for.  The  request  was  re- 
ceived with  favor  by  the  board,  and  George  F.  Wells  received  the  appoint- 
ment, supplying  a  want  that  had  long  been  felt  by  the  principal.  Mr. 
Wells  continued  in  the  employ  of  the  board  until  April,  1877  when  he 
resigned.  He  was  first  elected,  in  1857,  second  male  assistant.  He  con- 
tinued in  this  capacity  till  July,  18G7.  When  Mr.  Stewart  was  chosen 
principal  of  the  high  school,  Mr.  Wells  was  promoted  to  first  male 
assistant.     He  was  in  the  employ  of  the  board  twenty  years. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year  1857,  a  female  high  school  was  projected, 
by  the  originator  of  the  male  high  school,  Mr.  John  S.  Richards,  and 
carried  into  successful  operation. 

The  school  opened  in  September,  1857,  in  the  upper  room  of  the  high 
school  building,  with  thirty-eight  pupils,  Miss  Josephine  I.  Thompson 
taking  charge.  Under  this  lady's  supervision,  the  school  became,  in  one 
year,  a  success.  Miss  Thompson,  alter  teaching  one  year,  resigned.  The 
school  continued,  aller  Miss  Thomi)Son  letl,  one  year  a  separate  institu- 
tion, under  the  charge  of  Miss  Adelaide  L.  Mason  and  Miss  Adelaide 
Richards.     Miss  Mason  having  declined  a  reuomination,  the  high  school 
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committee  determined,  with  the  sanction  of  the  board  of  controllers,  to 
unite  the  male  and  female  high  schools.  This  took  place  August  15, 
1859. 

The  number  of  pupils  on  roll,  after  the  male  and  female  high  schools 
were  united,  was  one  hundred  and  forty-nine — seventy-nine  boys  and  sev- 
enty girls.  The  schoels  were  united  under  a  male  principal,-  Mr.  Valen- 
tine, with  two  male  and  two  female  assistants.  Miss  Orpha  B.  Keims  was 
chosen  first  female  assistant,  and  Miss  Adelaide  Richards,  second  female 
assistant. 

Miss  Keims  resigned,  December  24,  18(i3.  Miss  E.  A.  Stable  succeeded 
her,  having  been  elected  by  the  board  first  female  assistant,  and  has  con- 
tinued in  the  employ  of  the  board  to  this  date.  H.  Y.  Hamlin  was  elected 
second  male  assistant  in  18(>7.  Mr.  Hamlin  was  continued  in  the  employ 
of  the  board  till  1875. 

Miss  Mary  S.  Jones,  Miss  Lottie  Heckman,  and  Miss  Emma  Greth  were 
elected  assistants  in  1870.  All  these  ladies  continue  in  the  employ  of 
the  board,  except  Miss  Greth,  who  resigned  in  1875.  Miss  Sallie  E.  Bren- 
holtz  was  chosen  her  successor. 

In  1870,  Professor  William  J.  Jost  was  elected  teacher  of  French  and 
German.  Mr.  Jost  has  been  continued  in  the  enijiloy  of  the  board.  The 
above  names  include  all  who  have  been  either  principals  or  assistants  in 
the  high  school,  except  a  few,  who,  having  been  but  a  short  time  in  the 
employ  of  the  board,  have  not  had  their  names  inserted. 

From  the  time  Mr.  Valentine  became  principal  of  the  high  school,  it 
was  satisfactorily  conducted  and  proved  a  success.  It  was  not  only  a  suc- 
cess under  Mr.  Valentine's  supervision,  but  continues  to  be  under  Mr. 
Stewait. 

The  high  school  has  been  progressive,  starting  with  thirty-five  pupils 
and  one  teacher  in  1852,  it  has  increased  to  eight  teachers  and  two  hundred 
and  forty  pupils. 

Agreeably  to  the  plan  of  instruction,  originally  adopted,  the  high  school, 
when,  in  full  operation,  was  to  be  composed  of  four  classes.  Provision  was 
accordingly  made  for  the  annual  promotion  of  a  class  from  the  several 
grammar  schools,  until  the  full  complement  had  been  received,  after  which, 
as  the  advanced  classes  would  leave  the  institution,  at  the  close  of  each 
year,  a  new  class  would  be  ready  to  enter,  and  thus  the  regular  progress 
of  the  diflferent  classes  secured. 

Owing  to  the  great  disparity  in  the  acquisitions  of  pupils  received  into 
the  school,  during  the  first  two  years  of  its  operations,  this  plan  could  not 
be  carried  out,  though  it  was  thought  advisable  to  allow  certain  pupils  to 
recite  in  several  branches  with  the  class  next  below  them.  Contusion  in  the 
classification  could  not  be  avoided,  but,  by  judicious  management,  this  in- 
convenience was  remedied,  and  the  proper  division  of  classes  restored.  For 
convenient  reference,  the  several  classes  were  known  as  class  A,  B,  C,  and  D 
respectively,  class  A  being  the  highest,  and  class  D  the  lowest. 
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The  year  1856,  being  the  fourth  year  since  the  organization  of  the  scliool, 
class  A  finished  the  course  of  instruction.  Having  passed  a  satisfactory  ex- 
amination, thoy  left  the  institute  as  its  first  graduates.  This  class  consisted 
of  four  pupils:  George  W.  Green,  Matthias  II.  Richards,  Howard  Mcll- 
vain,  and  Harrison  Maltzberger.  Tlie  first  two  took  a  classical  course, 
the  last  two  an  English  course. 

The  first  commencement  was  held  July  3,  in  ihe  high  school  hall.  The 
address  was  made  b}'^  the  Honorable  William  Strong,  now  Associate  Judge 
Supreme  Court  United  States. 

The  class  of  1857,  had  no  formal  graduation,  the  class,  consisting  of  four, 
having  left  a  short  time  before  the  final  examination. 

The  year  1858,  and  all  the  succeeding  years  to  1877  inclusive,  had  their 
graduating  classes  increasing  annually  in  number,  from  four,  in  1857,  to 
thirty-eight,  in  1877. 

The  citizens  of  Reading  have  always  taken  great  interest  in  the  high 
school  commencements.  Whether  held  in  court-house,  church,  or  aca- 
demy of  music,  there  has  always  been  an  audience,  large  enougli  to  till 
either  to  its  utmost  capacity'. 

The  essays  and  orations  of  the  graduates  have  received  the  highest 
commendations  of  the  press. 

The  course  of  study  of  the  high  school,  adopted  at  its  organization,  in 
1852,  comprised  the  branches  of  a  complete  English  and  mathematical  ed- 
ucation, with  Latin  and  Greek.  A  complete  course  required  four  years. 
The  course  of  study  adopted  at  the  organization,  in  1852,  has  been  revised 
from  time  to  time.  At  present,  there  are  two  courses  of  study  for  pupils: 
The  first,  Englit^h  courtfe,  embraces  the  branches  of  a  complete  English 
and  mathematical  education,  with  the  choice  of  German  or  French;  the 
second, called  the  classical  course,  includes  Latin  with  the  option  of  Greek, 
French,  or  German  for  boys,  and  French  or  German  for  girls,  together  with 
those  English  branches  considered  most  important  b^^  the  high  school  com- 
mittee. A  full  course  requires  four  years,  as  before.  The  high  school  has 
had  an  important  influence  on  the  grammar  schools  of  the  city,  exciting 
emulation  among  the  teachers  and  pupils  ;  among  the  pupils,  to  excel  in  the 
examination  for  admission  to  the  high  scliool;  among  the  teachers,  the  suc- 
cess of  their  pupils,  being  evidence  of  faithfulness  in  preparing  them  to 
enter  school  with  a  high  average. 

As  early  as  1854,  five  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  from  the  contributions 
of  the  friends  of  the  school,  and  an  appropriation  by  the  board,  were 
raised  to  purchase  apparatus  for  the  use  of  the  high  school.  The  apparatus 
has  been  increased,  from  time  to  time,  till  the  school  has  a  set  of  chemical, 
philosophical,  and  astronomical  apparatus,  sutticient  to  meet  the  wants  of 
the  school. 

A  library,  connected  with  the  school,  was  in  operation  as  early  as  1856. 
Contributions  from  the  friends  of  the  school,  increased  the  number  of  vol- 
umes, within  one  year,  to  two  hundred  and  twelve.    Contributions  of  books 
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and  mone}'-,  since  then,  have  increased  the  number  of  volumes  to  five  hun- 
dred, comprising,  among  other  valuable  books  of  reference,  Appletons' 
Eueyelopaidia. 

The  board  of  controllers  gave  attention,  at  an  early  day,  to  the  grading 
of  the  schools;  they  were  graded  into  grammar,  secondarj-,  and  primary. 
The  grammar  schools  constituted  one  divisiou,  divided  into  three  sub-divis- 
ions, or  classes ;  the  secondar}'^,  was  divided  into  a  higher  and  lower  divis- 
ion,and  each  division  into  three  sub-divisions,  or  classes;  the  primary  schools 
were  divided  into  a  higher  and  lower  division,  and  each  division  into  three 
sub-divisions,  or  classes.  The  salaries  of  teachers  were  graded  to  accord 
with  the  grade  of  school,  they  were  qualified  to  teach. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  board  of  controllers,  held  May  16,  1854,  the 
salaries  of  teachers,  for  ten  months'  teaching,  were  fixed,  as  follows :  The 
principal  of  high  school,  $800  ;  principals  male  grammar  schools,  $500; 
principals  female  grammar  schools,  $275 ;  principals  male  secondary  schools, 
$325 ;  principals  female  secoudarj^  schools,  $200 ;  assistants  secondary 
schools,  $150  ;  principals  primary  schools,  $150 ;  assistants  primary  schools, 
$125. 

The  salaries  paid  teachers  at  the  present  time,  are  as  as  follows :  Prin- 
cipal high  school,  $1,300  ;  principals  male  grammar  schools,  $450  ;  princi- 
pal female  grammar  schools,  $400 ;  principals  male  secondar}^  schools,  $3G0 ; 
principals  female  secondary  schools,  $340 ;  assistants  male  secondary 
schools,  $300 ;  assistants  female  secondary  schools,  $280. 

The  continued  increase  of  school  population,  from  year  to  year,  in  the 
citj^,  necessitated  the  building  of  the  following  school-houses  :  In  18G0,  a 
two-stor3^  brick  building,  on  Tenth  street,  near  Green,  with  capacity  to  seat 
three  hundred  children.  In  18G4,  a  two-story  brick  school-house,  on  Kis- 
singer street,  with  capacity  to  seat  two  hundred  children.  In  1865,  a  two- 
story  brick  school-house,  south-east  corner  of  Ninth  and  Spruce  streets, 
with  capacity  to  seat  two  hundred  children.  In  1868,  a  large  two-story 
brick  school-house,  on  Elm  street,  between  Ninth  and  Tenth  streets,  with 
capacity  to  scat  three  hundred  children.  The  same  year,  a  large  two-story 
brick  school-house,  on  Franklin  street,  between  Second  and  Third  streets, 
with  capacity  to  seat  four  himdred  children.  The  same  year,  a  large  com- 
modious two-story  brick  school-house,  on  Sixth  street,  below  Chestnut, 
with  capacit}'  to  seat  three  hundred  and  fifty  children.  In  18T0,  a  large 
two-story  brick  school-house,  north-east  corner  of  Ninth  and  Marlon  streets, 
with  capacity  to  seat  four  himdred  children.  In  1872,  a  large  two-story 
brick  school-house,  on  Twelfth  street,  near  Chestnut,  with  capacity  to  seat 
four  hundred  children.  This  school-house  is  known  as  the  John  S.  Rich- 
ards school.  In  1873,  a  large  two-story  brick  school-house,  on  Tenth  street, 
between  Washington  and  Walnut,  with  capacity  for  four  hundred  children. 
This  school-house  is  known  as  the  Henry  S.  Eckert  school. 

The  same  3'ear,  a  large  two  story  brick  sciiool-house,  corner  of  Fourth 
and  Elm  streets,  with  capacity  to  seat  four  hundred  children.     This  school, 
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house  is  known  as  Lewis  Biiner  school.  In  ISIS,  the  old  school-house, 
corner  of  Franklin  and  Peach  streets,  that  was  built  in  1842,  was  torn 
down,  and  in  its  place  was  built  a  large  two-story  brick  edifice,  with 
capacity  to  seat  four  hundred  children.  This  school-house  is  known  as 
the  J.  Hagenman  school.  The  same  year,  a  large  convenient  school-house 
was  built,  comer  of  Thirteenth  and  Cotton  streets,  with  capacity'  to  seat 
four  hundred  children.  This  building  is  known  as  the  Samuel  Frees 
school.  A  two  story  brick  school-house  was  built  in  1873,  on  Tenth  street, 
near  "Walnut,  for  the  use  of  colored  children.  Tiie  school  i§  known  as  the 
A.  n.  Phillippi  school,  making  a  total  of  fourteen  large  and  convenient 
school-houses,  built  by  the  board  of  controllers,  since  the  first  meeting 
Ma}-  1(>,  1854.  Notwithstanding  this  large  number  of  costly  buildings 
erected  within  a  period  of  twenty-three  years,  more  are  now  needed  to 
accommodate  the  present  school  population. 

There  are  now  a  total  of  twenty  school-houses,  in  the  Reading  school 
district,  valued,  with  the  grounds,  at  over  $.300,000.  A  school  for  colored 
children  was  opened  as  early  as  1854.  Colored  children  were  taught 
separate  from  white  children,  till  December  22,  1876.  when  by  resolution 
of  the  board,  at  a  stated  meeting,  held  December  19,  1876,  the  colored 
school,  known  as  the  A.  H.  Phillippi  school,  -v^as  ordered  to  be  dispensed 
with  after  the  22d  of  December,  1876,  and  that  the  pupils,  now  attending 
the  school,  be  ordered  to  attend  the  schools  in  the  sections  in  which  they 
live.  The  superintendent  carried  out  the  resolution  of  the  board,  and 
directed  colored  children  to  attend  the  schools  of  the  sections  in  which 
they  reside. 

The  number  of  directors  at  the  organization  of  the  board  of  controllers, 
May  16,  1854,  was  thirty,  six  from  each  of  the  five  wards  of  the  city.  The 
city  is  now  divided  into  eleven  wards,  each  electing  four  members.  Upon 
examination  of  the  list  of  directors,  we  find  the  names  of  some  of  the  most 
prominent  and  respectable  citizens,  takin*  an  active  part  in  supporting 
and  promoting  public  instruction.  The  late  John  S.  Richards,  who.  very 
properly,  has  been  called  the  father  of  the  public  schools  of  Reading,  was 
secretary  of  the  first  meeting  of  the  board.  Mr.  Richards  continued, 
through  life,  to  devote  much  of  his  time  and  energies  to  the  advancement 
and  perfection  of  the  public  schools  of  the  city.  He  was  a  director  with 
but  little  interruption,  from  the  first  meeting  of  the  board,  until  his  death — a 
period  of  twenty  years.  Samuel  Frees  was  elected  treasurer  at  the  first 
meeting.  The  citizens  appreciating  Mr.  Frees'  faithfulness,  in  attending 
to  the  duties  of  director,  have  continued  him  in  office  for  a  period  of 
twenty-three  years. 

The  Honorable  William  Strong,  now  Associate  Judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  was  elected  president  of  the  board  of  controllers, 
at  their  first  meeting. 

Ephraim  Armstrong  was  also  a  member  of  the  first  board,  and  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  present  board;  John  Banks,  the  late  David  McKniglit.  John  L. 
51  School  Report. 
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Rightmyer,  and  Howard  L.  Miller,  were  also  members  of  the  first  board. 
The  latter  sei*ved  twelve  years  in  succession. 

In  every  succeeding  election  of  directors,  professional  men,  merchants, 
mechanics,  manufacturers,  and  private  citizens,  were  elected  members  of 
the  boai-d.  The  citizens  of  each  ward  selected  such  as  they  thought  would 
interest  themselves  most  in  public  schools. 

Upon  examination  of  the  list  of  directors,  elected  since  the  first  meeting 
of  the  board  of  controllers,  many  of  the  most  respectable  and  prominent 
citizens  have  Served,  one  or  more  terms,  as  directors. 

As  far  back  as  1855,  the  names  of  A.  G.  Green  and  Samuel  L.  Young,  at- 
torneys, appear  as  members  of  the  board.  In  1857,  the  names  of  Henry  S. 
Eckert,  Lewis  Briner,  and  John  C.  Myers,  are  enrolled  among  the  members. 
Mr.  Eckert,  though  quite  a  young  man  then,  engaged  in  the  great  work  of 
advancing  public  schools.  He  has  continued  to  serve  the  public,  from 
time  to  time,  in  the  capacity  of  director,  to  the  present.  After  the  death 
of  Mr.  Richards,  Mr.  Eckert  was  elected  president  of  the  board,  and  still 
holds  the  office.  Considering  Mr.  Eckert's  large  business  engagements, 
few  men  devote  as  much  time  as  he  does,  to  the  elevation  of  public  schools. 
Mr.  Briner  continued  to  serve  as  director  till  the  spring  of  18Tt.  He 
was  director  twent}^  years.  In  attending  to  the  duties  of  the  office,  none 
were  more  faithful  than  he.  Mr.  Briner  was  secretary  of  the  board  a  num- 
ber of  years.  In  1858,  the  names  of  J.  Hagenman,  now  president  judge, 
and  the  Honorable  Hiester  Clymer,  member  of  Congress,  appear.  Judge 
Hagenman  has  been  continued,  without  interruption,  a  director,  for  nearly 
twenty  years.  During  this  time,  he  has  been  unwearied  in  his  attention  to 
public  instruction,  and  for  twelve  years,  in  succession,  has  been  chairman 
of  the  high  school  committee.  Mr.  Clymer  did  not  continue  long  a  mem- 
ber of  the  board,  but,  while  a  member,  he  was  chairman  of  the  high  school 
committee,  and  secretary  of  the  normal  school  committee.  In  1859,  the 
names  of  Reverend  I.  K.  McCauley,  Doctor  Henry  Tyson,  and  Doctor  J 
K.  McKurdy,  appear  among  the  directors.  Doctor  McCauley  continued  a 
member  of  the  board  till  1867,  a  period  of  eight  years.  He  was  chairman 
of  the  normal  school  committee  six  years  in  succession.  In  the  annual  re- 
port of  the  committee  on  the  condition  of  the  schools,  for  1862,  we  can  easily 
trace  the  classic  pen  of  Doctor  McCauley.  This  is  the  most  valuable  report 
we  have  on  the  early  condition  of  the  schools.  In  1862,  James  Roland 
became  a  member  of  the  board,  and  was  faithful  in  attending  to  the  duties 
of  director.  He  was  a  member  of  the  board  twelve  years.  In  1863,  James 
Mulligan  and  J.  Lawrence  Getz  were  chosen  directors.  Mr.  Mulligan  was 
a  member  of  the  board  fourteen  years,  and  was  distinguished  for  faithful 
attention  to  the  duties  of  the  office.  In  1865,  A.  S.  Sassaman,  now  judge 
of  the  court,  and  Solomon  Sprecher  were  elected.  Judge  Sassaman  did 
not  remain  long  a  director,  having  moved  out  of  the  ward. 

Mr.  Sprecher  was  a  useful  member  of  the  board  twelve  years.  In  1866, 
Daniel  Shaaber  was  elected   member  of  the  board.     Mr.  Shaaber  was  an 
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active  member,  and  remained  in  the  board  until  November,  1877,  when  he 
resigned.  In  1807,  Colonel  C.  B.  McKnight  and  W.  G.  McGowan  were 
elected  members  of  the  board.  Colonel  McKnight,  though  his  time  is 
mainly  occupied  with  financial  affairs,  being  cashier  of  the  National  Union 
Bank  of  Reading,  devotes  as  much  time  as  possible  to  the  interests  of 
public  instruction.  Mr.  McGowan,  though  engaged  in  a  large  commercial 
business,  was  an  active  and  useful  member  of  the  board.  J.  G.  Ilawlej-, 
proprietor  of  the  Reading  Daily  Eagle,  was  a  member  of  the  board  seven 
years.  Mr.  Hawley  was  an  active  member,  and  devoted  as  much  time  to 
interests  of  public  schools  as  his  extensive  business  would  permit.  Daniel 
Ermentrout,  now  State  Senator,  became  a  member  in  18(59,  and  eontinucd 
such  till  1876.  Mr.  Ermentrout's  law  practice  prevented  his  giving  much 
attention  to  the  schools.  A.  H.  Phillippi  was  elected  member  of  the  board 
in  1869.  Mr.  Phillippi  was  an  active  and  useful  member.  J.  T.  Valen- 
tine, formerly  principal  of  the  Reading  High  school,  was  elected  member 
of  the  board  in  1869.  He  remained  a  member  until  March,  1877.  Mr.  Val- 
entine having  been  a  teacher  many  years,  and  knowing  the  wants  of  schools, 
he  became  a  highly  useful  member.  J.  Howard  Jacobs  was  chosen  a  mem- 
ber of  the  board  in  1867,  and  is  a  member  at  present.  Mr.  Jacobs  is  a 
firm  friend  of  public  schools,  and  devotes  all  the  time  his  extensive  law 
practice  will  permit,  to  raising  the  standard  of  public  instruction.  Ed- 
win Shalter  was  chosen  director  in  1870,  and  continues  a  member.  Mr. 
Shalter  is  an  active  and  working  director,  and  devotes  as  much  time  to  the 
benefit  of  the  schools  as  his  legal  duties  will  allow. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  membei's  of  the  board,  since  its  organization 
in  1854,  who  have  distinguished  themselves  for  their  devotion  to  public 
instruction,  many  others,  worthy  and  faithful  members  might  be  named, 
but  space  will  not  permit. 

Of  the  many  who  have  served  as  directors  since  1854,  a  large  propor- 
tion belong  to  the  different  mechanical  occupations.  None  more  friendly, 
more  faithful  to  attend  to  the  duties  of  director,  nor  more  anxious  for  the 
success  of  public  schools  than  this  class. 

The  duties  devolving  upon  the  directors  were  greater  than  they  would 
have  been,  had  there  been  a  superintendent  of  schools.  There  was  not, 
however,  a  superintendent  till  1867,  when  John  L.  Barnes  was  elected. 
Mr.  Barnes,  finding  the  duties  of  the  office  to  laborious,  resigned,  in 
1869. 

In  May,  1871,  Thomas  Severn  was  elected  superintendent.  He  has  been 
continued,  by  annual  reelections,  in  office,  and  is  now"  in  the  seventh  year 
of  the  superintendency.  How  well  he  has  succeeded  in  elevating  public 
instruction  in  the  district,  in  perfecting  the  grading  of  tlu'  sciiools.  iu 
making  the  course  of  study  in  like  grades  uniform,  in  settling  tlifficulties 
between  teachers  and  pupils,  and  between  teachers  ami  parents,  and  in 
attending  to  the  innunn'rable  difficulties   that   will   occur  in  schools  com- 
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prising  six  thousand  five  hundred  children,  is  not  for  him  to  say,  but  he  is 
conscious  of  having  faithfully  discharged  his  duty. 

Tlie  growth  of  the  public  schools  of  Reading,  is  shown  by  comparison  be- 
tween the  treasurer's  statement  of  the  expenses  for  the  year  ending  June 
1,  1855,  and  the  statement  of  the  treasurer  of  the  expenses  for  the  year 
ending  February  23,  1877.  According  to  the  treasurer's  statement  of  June 
1,  1855,  the  total  expenses  for  the  year  ending  that  date  were  $18,974  95. 

The  treasurer's  statement  of  the  total  expenses  for  the  year  ending  Feb- 
ruary 23,  1877,  makes  the  expenditures,  $119,463  88.  A  difference  of  ex- 
penses, in  twenty-two  years,  of  $100,483  93. 

It  is  nearly  twenty-three  years  since  the  board  of  control  held  their  first 
meeting.  From  that  time  the  condition  of  the  public  schools  of  Reading 
has  steadily  improved.  Being  under  the  control,  from  that  date,  of  influ- 
ential citizens,  they  have  arrived  to  a  degree  of  excellence  not  surpassed 
by  the  public  schools  in  any  other  city  in  the  State. 

The  schools  of  this  city  have  received  the  hearty  support  of  all  classes 
of  citizens,  in  improving  and  perfecting  them.  The  high  school  always 
having  an  able  faculty,  has  attained  a  high  literary  position. 

Its  graduates,  since  the  school  opened,  November,  1852,  number  four 
hundred  and  sixty.  Many  of  these  graduates  have  successfully  entered 
college  to  complete  their  education,  while  others  have  engaged  in  a  diver- 
sity of  honorable  occupations. 


SCR  ANTON. —Joseph  Roney. 

In  tracing  the  history  of  public  education  in  the  fourth  school  distinct, 
Scranton,  I  find  that,  in  1857,  there  were  five  schools  reported,  in  what 
was  then  called  the  Scranton  school  district. 

This  district  was  divided  into  five  sub-districts,  each  school  representing 
a  sub-district. 

The  s(!hools  were  held  in  five  one-storied  frame-buildings. 

In  1857,  the  lot  on  which  the  high  school-building  now  stands,  was  pur- 
chased by  the  school  district,  from  the  Lackawanna  Iron  and  Coal  Com- 
pany, and  a  brick-building,  two  stories  high,  was  erected  upon  it.  This 
building  was  completed,  and  opened  for  school,  Januar}'  1,  1858,  and  was 
called  the  Central  school,  ( sub-district.  No.  1.)  The  school  formerly 
held  in  this  sub-district  being  removed  to  the  new  building. 

Four  schools  were  established  in  the  Central  building,  viz:  Primary, 
intermediate,  grammar,  and  high  school.  These  were  the  first  graded 
schools  established  in  Scranton. 

E.  D.  Rawson,  the  first  principal  of  the  schools,  in  the  Central  building, 
was  elected  January  1,  1858,  and  retained  the  position  until  November, 
1858. 
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The  report  for  this  year,  shows  the  number  of  schools  to  be  eight,  and 
the  number  of  teaeliers  employed  in  these  schools,  eleven.  E.  A.  Law- 
rence succeeded  to  the  position  made  vacant  by  the  resignation  of  E.  D. 
Rawson,  November,  1858,  and  retained  the  position  four  years.  During 
this  period,  many  important  chanfres  were  made  in  the  condition  of  the 
schools. 

It  being  deemed  expedient  to  bring  the  schools,  in  the  different  sub- 
districts,  under  the  supervision  of  one  principal,  the  board,  in  1859,  made 
E.  A.  Lawrence,  principal  of  all  the  schools  in  the  borough  of  Scrauton. 

A  brick  school-building  was  erected  in  sub-district.  No.  3,  to  take  the 
place  of  the  building  formerly  used  there,  as  it  was  found  to  be  too  small 
to  accommodate  the  number  of  school  children,  in  that  district. 

It  being  found  necessary  to  have  two  more  schools  in  the  Central  build- 
ing, an  addition  was  made,  in  1861,  to  that  building.  Three  new  sub-dis- 
tricts were  also  establislied,  making  eight  in  all. 

The  report  for  the  school  year,  ending  July,  1862,  shows  the  number  of 
school-buildings  in  the  district,  to  be  eight,  ( three  of  which  were  brick,) 
and  the  number  of  schools,  sixteen. 

In  September,  1862,  J.  A.  Lippeneott  succeeded  to  the  position  of 
principal  of  the  schools  of  the  borough  of  Scranton,  and  retained  the  po- 
sition until  October,  1865. 

In  December,  1863,  sub-division.  No,  8,  ceased  to  belong  to  the  borough 
of  Scranton. 

For  the  year  ending  Julj',  1865,  fifteen  sehools  were  reported  in  the  dis- 
trict, and  the  number  of  teachers  employed,  twenty-two. 

Having  been  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the  resignation  of 
J.  A.  Lippeneott,  I  took  charge  of  the  schools  of  the  Fourth  district, 
Scranton,  October  26,  1865,  and  continued  to  perform  the  duties  of  prin- 
cipal of  the  high  school,  and  of  all  the  schools  in  the  district,  until  March, 
1868,  when  I  was  elected  city  superintendent  of  schools,  which  oflSce,  to- 
gether with  that  of  principal  of  all  the  schools,  I  still  hold. 

The  educational  progress,  from  1865  to  18TT,  may  be  seen  from  the  fol- 
lowing : 

In  1865,  there  wei-e  seven  school-buildings  in  the  district,  only  one  of 
which  was  first  class,  two  were  one-storied  frame-buildings,  and  the  whole 
seating  capacity  was  twelve  hundred. 

There  are  now,  in  the  district,  ten  school-buildings,  eight  of  which  are 
first  class,  with  sittings  for  three  <^housand  pupils.  The  number  of  teachers 
employed,  in  1865,  was  twenty-*  .vo.     The  number  now  is  sixty-seven. 

The  grading  and  classification  of  schools  was  in  a  very  imperfect  con- 
dition in  1865.     The  schools  now  are  all  thoroughly  graded  and  classified. 

The  experience  of  the  past  years  having  shown  the  necessity  for  a 
school,  intermediate  between  the  grammar  dei>artment  and  high  school,  a 
department,  named  preparatory  school,  was  established  at  the  beginning 
of  the  present  year,  and  is  now  in  successful  operation. 
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During  these  twelve  years,  two  things  occurred,  the  tendency  of  which 
has  not  been  to  promote  the  interests  of  education  in  the  fourth  school 
district. 

One  was,  the  litigation  between  the  rival  boards,  in  1873  and  1874,  and 
the  other,  the  consolidation  of  the  different  school  boards  of  the  city,  ne- 
cessitated by  the  adoption  of  the  new  charter,  making  Scranton  a  city  of 
the  third  class.  This,  so  far,  has  not  produced  beneficial  effects,  educa- 
tionally, but,  on  the  contrary,  has  occasioned  much  inconvenience  and  an- 
noyance. 

The  annual  graduation  of  a  class  from  the  high  school,  with  suitable  com- 
mencement exercises,  having  been  suggested  by  the  School  Department, 
at  Harrisburg,  and  approved  by  the  school  board,  measures  were  adopted, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  of  1875-70,  for  carrying  it  into  effect. 
The  result  was,  the  graduation  of  a  class  of  eiglit — five  young  ladies  and 
three  young  gentlemen. 

The  commencement  exercises  were  held  in  the  Academj'  of  Music,  on 
the  evening  of  the  29th  of  June,  and  were  witnessed  by  at  least  two 
thousand  persons. 


SHENANDOAH.— G.  W.  Bartch. 

In  compliance  with  law,  I  respectfully  submit,  for  your  consideration, 
the  following  educational  history  of  Shenandoah. 

The  first  step  toward  the  advancement  of  education,  in  this  locality,  was 
the  erection,  in  1864,  of  a  two-story  frame  school-house,  containing  one 
room  on  each  floor,  by  the  Mahanoy  township  authorities.  It  was  poorly 
constructed  for  school  purposes,  containing  but  little  blackboard  surface, 
and  no  apparatus  of  any  kind.  It  was  seated  with  the  home-made  double 
desks,  at  first  fastened  to  the  floor,  but  afterwards  loosened  again,  and  thus 
were  a  great  annoyance  to  the  teachers,  who  found  them  constantly  out 
of  place.  In  this  newly  erected  building,  thus  supplied  and  furnished,  and 
given  in  charge  of  two  teachers,  was  begun  the  training  of  the  youth  of 
a  town  whose  treasures  of  wealth,  as  yet,  lay  hidden  in  nature.  As  time 
moved  on,  and  the  wealth  of  this  region  became  better  known,  immigra- 
tion became  rapid,  and,  in  1866,  the  town  was  incorporated,  and  the  edu- 
cational affairs  were  vested  in  a  borough  school  board. 

In  1867,  the  school-house  was  bought  from  the  township  by  the  borough 
school  authorities,  and  the  school  having  become  over  crowded,  and,  con- 
sequently, not  well  managed,  it  was  found  necessary  to  divide  the  two  rooms 
into  four.  This  done,  four  teachers  were  emploj-ed,  and,  in  1868,  two  of  the 
rooms  were  divided  into  three,  and  flve  teachers  were  selected,  one  male 
and  four  females,  all  inexperienced,  except  the  male  teacher. 

An  attempt  was  now  made  to  grade  the  schools,  but  with  little  success, 
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because  of  the  many  difficulties  that  were  to  be  overcome.  The  male 
teacher  was  given  charge  of  the  highest  grade,  and  general  supervision  of 
all  the  schools.  Blackboard  surface  was  found  wanting  in  all  the  rooms  but 
two,  the  furniture  was  obscenely  defaced  and  cut,  and  the  number  of  pupils 
had  increased  to  such  an  extent,  that  many  were  compelled  to  sit  on  the 
platforms,  on  account  of  there  not  having  been  a  sufficient  number  of  desks 
and  seats  to  accommodate  them.  In  1869,  the  two  rooms,  on  the  first  floor 
of  the  building,  were  divided  into  three,  and  an  additional  teacher  was 
emplo^'ed.  The  original  two  rooms  were  thus  finally  partitioned  into  six, 
all  of  them  having  been  poorly  ventilated  and  illy  constructed  for  school- 
rooms. Doubtless,  some  of  the  school  authorities  now  became  somewhat 
impressed  with  the  intrinsic  value  of  blackboard  surface,  as  each  room 
■was  supplied  with  a  surface  about  four  and  one  half  long  by  three  feet 
"wide;  and  although  this  was  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  yet  the  surface 
was  too  small  to  be  of  much  account  iu  the  school-room.  Little  change 
was  made  in  educational  affairs  in  1870,  except,  that  a  store-room  was 
rented,  and  fitted  up  for  a  school-room,  and  the  first  working  bo^'s'  school 
organized,  which,  to  a  certain  extent,  relieved  the  crowded  condition  of 
the  other  schools. 

In  1871,  eight  teachers  were  employed,  including  a  change  of  principal. 
The  duties  of  the  principal  remained  the  same  as  in  previous  years,  and, 
although  the  person  selected  was  earnest  in  the  performance  of  his  duties, 
yet  progress  seems  to  have  been  rather  limited,  owing,  doubtless,  to  the 
still  over  crowded  condition  of  the  schools,  and  the  many  obstacles  in  the 
way.  That  a  new  building  was  necessary  to  accommodate  the  pupils,  was 
no  longer  donbted,  and,  in  1872,  a  three-story  brick-building,  having  six 
rooms,  was  erected,  on  the  corner  of  West  and  Center  streets.  This  being 
the  second  school-building  in  the  borough,  was  again  rather  poorly  con- 
structed to  achieve  the  important  results,  for  which  it  was  intended.  It 
was  called  the  high  school  building,  but  no  room  was  fitted  up  with  a  view 
■  to  such  a  department. 

In  1873,  another  change  of  principal  occurred.  During  this  year,  the 
schools,  thirteen  in  number,  still  remained  in  a  poorh'  graded  condition, 
and,  in  consequence  of  which,  discipline  and  instruction  were  very  defective. 
During  all  this  time,  from  1864,  the  first  organization  of  schools  in  this 
vicinit}',  to  the  close  of  the  term,  in  June,  1874,  the  schools  were  not  well 
managed,  and,  although  some  good  teachers  were  employed,  and  some 
good  men  were,  occasionally,  on  the  school  board,  yet  their  labors,  to  a 
great  extent,  seem  to  have  been  in  vain,  either  through  the  rapidly  in- 
creasing number  of  pupils,  or  through  being  overpowered  by  those,  who, 
apparently,  had  less  interest  in  the  education  and  future  well  being  of  their 
children,  than  in  the  excessive  desire  for  gain.  Until  the  close  of  the 
school  year,  in  1S74,  little  attention  was  given  to  a  course  of  stud}''  adapted 
to  the  wants  of  the  pupils,  and  to  thorougli  and  systematic  grading. 
Teachers  were   selected,  in   many  instances,  regardless  of  merit.     Their 
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rooms  were  assigned  them,  and  then  they  were  left  to  arrange  their  own 
work,  and  grade  the  schools  according  to  their  own  judgments,  except  what 
aid  they  might  receive  from  the  principal ;  but,  he,  also,  having  chaige  of 
a  school,  could  not  render  much  assistance  to  others.  The  injustice, 
which  was  done  to  the  pupils,  becomes  apparent  to  every  intelligent  person, 
nor  will  it  soon  be  forgotten.  The  schools  may  be  considered  as  having 
been  a  mass  of  disconnected  fragments — each  taught  in  a  different  way^ 
according  to  the  notions  of  the  teacher,  out  of  which  little  good  could 
result,  as  the  immorality,  maliciousness,  and  want  of  proper  training  of  the 
pupils,  was  clearly  indicated  by  the  condition  of  the  school  property. 

In  1874,  the  new  board,  in  reviewing,  carefully,  the  condition  of  the 
schools,  and  a  majority  of  the  members,  having  been  gentlemen  of  liberal 
views  on  the  subject  of  education,  and,  several  of  tliese^  gentlemen  of 
nerve  and  energy,  arrived  at  a  conclusion,  the  result  of  which  was  the 
election  of  a  district  superintendent,  who  was  to  spend  his  whole  time  in 
the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  office,  and  thus  dawned  a  new  era  in  the 
educational  history  of  this  town.  In  September,  1874,  all  the  schools 
were  graded,  and  organized  in  the  best  manner  possible.  The  bnihlings 
were  repaired,  the  furniture  suitably  arranged,  and  the  school-rooms  prop- 
erly fitted  up,  and  most  of  them  supi)lied  with  a  reasonable  amount  of 
blackboard  surface.  Fifteen  teachers,  including  the  principal  of  the  high 
school,  were  selected  ;  and,  afterwards,  two  more  were  added,  to  take  charge 
of  night  schools,  for  the  benefit  of  the  working  boys.  Some  of  the  teach- 
ers were  earnest,  energetic,  and  desirous  of  improvement,  while  others 
displayed  much  less  interest  in  their  work.  The  pupils,  (and  there  was 
hardly  an  exception,)  were  found  to  be  very  deficient  in  their  primary 
traiinng,  hence  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  begin  a  thorough  course  of 
primary  instruction. 

Some  of  the  most  essential  branches  had  been  neglected  entirely;  these 
were  introduced,  and  the  first  course  of  study,  for  all  the  schools,  adopted. 

In  previous  terms,  pupils,  getting  into  trouble  with,  or  disliking  one 
teacher,  would  leave  that  school  and  go  to  another,  until  a  similiar  diffi- 
culty would  occur,  when  another  change  would  be  made  by  the  pupil, — all 
without  the  knowledge  or  consent  of  the  teacher.  This  difficulty  was 
overcome  by  the  issuing  of  cards  of  admittance,  by  the  district  superinten- 
dent, who,  upon  the  application  of  a  child  for  admittance  to  the  schools, 
would  examine  the  applicant,  and  assign  the  grade  and  class  to  which  the 
pupil  properly  belonged,  the  teacher,  under  this  arrangement,  having  no 
authority  to  grant  admittance,  unless  the  pupil  came  thus  qualified.  The 
teachers  of  the  higher  grades  were  required  to  make  out  repoits  for  their 
pupils,  at  the  end  of  each  month,  the  blank  forms  having  been  furnished 
them  by  the  board.  The  pupils  were  required  to  hand  these  reports  to  their 
parents,  or  guardians  for  their  examination  and  signature,  and  then  return 
them  to  their  teachers,  except  in  eases  in  which  certain  items  were  marked 
below  a  certain  figure,  when  they  were  required  to  hand  them  to  the  super- 
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intendent  before  they  were  reinstated.  During  this  terra,  the  morals  and 
manners  of  pupils  were  guarded  as  closel}'  as  the  development  of  the  in- 
tellectual faculties.  The  school  property  was  kept  in  a  good  condition  ; 
marking,  defacing,  or  injuring  it  in  any  way,  was  a  matter  of  rare  occur- 
rence, these  vices  having  been  substituted  with,  good  order  and  civility  on 
the  part  of  the  pupils,  who  soon  found  more  wisdom  in  obedience,  than  in 
unruly  conduct.  The  schools  were  yet  too  much  crowded,  but  were  graded 
and  classified  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  it  possible  for  teachers  to  do 
a  good  work,  which  was  done  in  a  number  of  instances. 

In  consequence  of  the  rapidly  increasing  number  of  pupils,  another 
three-story,  brick-building,  containing  six  rooms,  was  put  in  course  of  erec- 
tion, on  White  street,  to  be  finished  during  the  succeetling  year.  Tliis  is  a 
first  class  school-building.  A  frame-building,  containing  one  room,  was 
also  erected  and  occupied  b}'^  a  mixed  school,  and  the  basement  of  a  church 
fitted  up,  and  occupied  by  one  of  the  graded  schools.  The  management  of 
the  schools,  during  this  term,  seems  to  have  met  with  almost  universal  fiivor. 
The  leading  citizens  and  directors  became  deeply  interested,  having  been 
fully  convinced  that  good  schools  could  be  hud,  just  as  well  as  poor  ones; 
and  they  began  to  consider  the  advisability  of  extending  the  powers,  and 
making  the  position  of  superintendent  more  permanent,  by  electing  him, 
under  the  act  of  the  Legislature,  regulating  the  election  of  city  and  borough 
superintendent. 

A  census  of  the  borough  was  taken,  and,  finding  that  the  number  of  in- 
habitants exceeded  seven  thousand,  the  board  of  directors,  in  a  manner 
required  by  law,  elected  the  district  superintendent  to  the  oJtlcc  of  borough 
superintendent,  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  May,  1875,  and  thus  the  borough 
of  Shenandoah  became  an  independent  school  district.  In  1875,  nineteen 
teachers  were  employed  for  graded  schools,  one  for  a  mixed,  and  two  for 
night  schools. 

The  White  Street  school-building  was  completed  and  occupied,  which 
was  much  of  a  relief  to  the  crowded  condition  of  the  schools.  The  course 
of  study,  as  well  as  the  whole  system,  was  carefully  revised,  and,  with 
many  improvements  added,  afterwards  represented  at  the  Centennial  ex- 
position, on  a  framed  chart.  During  this  year,  occurred  the  division  of  the 
borough  into  five  wards,  which  greatly  effected  the  educational  interests  of 
this  community,  as  it  increased  the  number  of  directors  from  six  to  fifteen, 
and  had  a  tendency  to  make  the  system  inaugurated  more  permanent,  bv 
the  election  of  more  intelligent  gentlemen  to  the  office  of  school  director- 
This  was  a  year  of  considerable  progress,  and  of  great  importance  in  the 
school  history  of  Shenandoah. 

In  1870,  the  last  term,  everything  possible  was  done  to  t-arry  to  a  suc- 
cessful completion,  the  system  already  inaugurated.  Twenty  teachers 
were  selected  for  graded  schools,  and  one  for  a  mixed  school.  This  was 
the  best  corps  of  teachers  selected  in  this  borough,  since  my  connection 
with  the  schools      Six  of  them  held  diplomas — one,  a  permanent ;  two,  pro- 
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fessional,  and  the  rest,  with  a  few  exceptions,  held  the  higher  grades  of 
provisional  certificates.  One  of  the  means  for  the  mutual  improvement  of 
teachers,  was  a  local  institute,  which  was  held  twice  per  month,  and  which 
is  now  established  by  the  regulations  of  the  board.  The  school  sj'stem 
has  been  gradually  advancing  to  a  higher  standard  of  excellence.  The  re- 
vised course  of  study  is  well  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  children,  and 
those  who  have  the  means  and  energy  to  complete  it,  will  be  well  prepared 
for  business  life.  The  pupils  of  the  high  school  suffer,  probably,  more 
than  any  others,  from  the  effect  of  neglected  early  training,  and  it  will  re- 
quire diligent  study  and  careful  research,  to  remove,  effectually,  the  im- 
pediments stamped  so  indelibly  upon  their  youthful  minds.  The  first  im- 
pressions upon  the  mind  of  the  child  being  the  most  lasting  of  any,  it  is 
far  more  easy  to  teach  what  has  never  been  learned,  than  to  correct  what 
has  been  taught  incorrectly. 

Since  1874,  the  majority  of  the  members  of  the  diflferent  school  boards, 
were  gentlemen  of  very  liberal  views,  while  others  were,  and  still  are, 
quite  enthusiastic  on  the  subject  of  education,  and,  with  the  aid  and  mu- 
tual cooperation  of  these  gentlemen,  and  that  of  the  leading  citizens  of 
the  town,  it  is  earnestly  hoped,  that  our  public  schools  will  continue  to 
prosper,  until  the  anticipations  of  the  most  sanguine  supporter  of  this 
great  and  noble  cause,  are  fully  realized  ;  and,  until  those,  who,  through 
avarice,  ignorance,  or  superstition,  are  rallying  their  broken  and  de- 
pleted forces  against  the  very  profession  that  would  give  life,  energy,  and 
power  to  their  offspring,  were  they  allowed  the  glorious  privileges  extended 
to  them  ;  yea,  against  the  very  profession  that  must  build  the  foundation, 
upon  which  must  rest  every  republican  form  of  government,  until  ihose^ 
I  say,  shall  have  been  cast  aside,  and  their  groans  of  expense,  when  every- 
thing is  already  run  in  the  interests  of  economy,  shall  become  fainter  and 
fainter  still,  and  finally  lost  in  oblivion,  and  their  children,  with  the  voice 
of  violated  justice,  seeking  revenge,  shall  join  the  ranks  of  the  ardent 
supporters  of  our  free  institutions,  and,  of  the  diffusion  of  general  intelli- 
gence among  the  entire  people. 


TITUSVILLE.— H.  C.  Bosley. 

The  first  school-house  was  built  on  the  south  side  of  Oil  creek,  in  1817. 
Mr.  Charles  Plum,  from  Littlefield,  Connecticut,  a  well  educated  and  com- 
petent man,  was  the  teacher.  Some  of  the  pupils  came  a  distance  of  five 
miles. 

The  second  school-house  was  l>uilt  near  the  present  Cadwallader  park, 
in  1820.  Daniel  Jones,  from  Susquehanna  county,  and  William  Kelly, 
from  Ireland,  were  teachers  in  this  school. 

The  third  school-house  was  built  near  the  cemetery,  in  West  Titusville, 
in  1823.     William  Kelly,  also,  taught  this  school. 
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In  1830,  Miss  Sarah  Titus  taught  in  the  old  log  Presbyterian  church,  at 
the  head  of  Franklin  street,  as  did,  also,  William  Martin,  a  civil  engineer, 
who  made  the  original  plan  of  Titusville. 

The  fourth  school-house  was  built  on  Spring  street,  where  Funk's  store 
building  now  stands,  in  1874,     Mrs.  Trissgay,  from  Norway,  taught  here. 

In  1837,  the  fifth  and  last  school-house,  before  the  village  became  a 
borough,  was  built  near  the  corner  of  Perry  and  Spruce  streets.  Jona- 
than Titus  gave  the  land  ;  Joseph  L.  Chase,  and  others,  the  materials. 

In  the  school  j-earof  1839,  which  lasted  about  seven  months,  Mr.  Sweat- 
land  was  teacher.  The  number  of  scholars  was  from  one  hundred  to  one 
hundred  and  twenty.  The  school  was  supported  in  part  by  tax,  and  in 
part  by  subscription. 

In  1841,  Aspinwall  Cornwall  taught  in  the  same  building,  with  about 
the  same  number  of  pupils,  and  the  school  was  supported  in  the  same  way, 
as  in  the  previous  year. 

In  1842,  Moses  Porter  was  the  teacher,  and  again  in  1843.  During  the 
next  three  years,  1844-45-40,  the  school  was  taught  by  Edwin  P.  Byles. 
In  1847,  the  Honorable  M.  C.  Beebe  was  the  teacher. 

In  1847,  Titusville  became  a  borough.  The  school-house,  erected  in  1837 
remained  the  only  school-house  of  the  borough  until  18.59.  when  it  was 
superseded  by  anew  two-room  building,  on  the  corner  of  Main  and  Wash- 
ington streets.  Some  of  the  directors,  during  these  years,  were:  Doctors 
E.  P.  Banning  and  S.  S.  Bates,  Joseph  L.  and  Edward  H.  Chase,  John  and 
Robert  L.  Robinson,  William  Barnsdall,  F.  B.  Bruer,  Charles  Kellogg,  R. 
C.  Sexton,  Colonel  James  K.  Kerr,  and  William  Robison. 

During  the  summer  months,  the  school  was  taught  by  women,  prominent 
among  whom  were :  Misses  Eliza  Morse,  Mary  Miller,  and  Elizabeth 
Watson. 

Night  schools,  particularly  devoted  to  spelling,  writing,  and  geography, 
were  frequently  maintained. 

About  1854,  the  Reverend  Briley  opened  a  private  school,  in  which  some 
of  the  higher  branches  were  taught,  in  a  house  near  the  former  residence 
of  William  Barnsdall,  on  Union  street.  This  school  was  maintained  for 
nearly  three  years. 

In  1859,  a  school-house,  of  two  rooms,  was  built  on  the  comer  of  Main 
and  Washington  streets.  The  population  of  the  borough  increased  rapidlv. 
after  the  discover}'  of  oil,  and  in  the  summer  of  1803,  an  addition  of  two 
rooms  was  made  to  the  building,  at  a  cost  of  $2,700.  In  March,  1805,  a 
playful  boy  dropped  a  lighted  match  into  a  hole  in  the  wall,  and  the  build- 
ing was  soon  in  ashes.  As  the  pojnilation  continued  to  increase,  the  direc- 
tors decided  to  erect  a  two-story  frame-building,  containing  eicrht  rooms,  at 
a  totnl  cost,  including  furniture,  of  $18,000. 

There  was  but  little  money  in  the  treasury,  the  tax  duplicate  was  small, 
and  it  seemed  impossible  to  go  on  with  the  work.  At  tliis  juncture.  Col- 
onel  F.  W,  Ames,  one  of  the  directors,  generously  offered  to  furnish  tlie 
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necessary  materials  and  money.  His  offer  was  accepted,  the  contract  made, 
and  the  building  constructed.  It  was  nearly  two  years  before  Mr.  Ames 
was  paid  the  whole  of  the  money  advanced  by  him. 

This  school-house  was  opened  for  use  in  the  fall  of  1866,  and  was  imme- 
diately filled.  In  1868,  an  additional  room  was  hired  on  Pine  street.  In 
1860,  two  more  rooms  were  hired,  in  the  basement  of  the  Baptist  church. 
In  1870-71,  the  first  brick  school-house  was  built,  on  the  corner  of  Wal- 
nut and  Drake  streets,  at  a  total  cost,  including  furniture  and  heating  ap- 
paratus, of  about  $35,000.  Tins  contained  six  rooms,  and  when  opened 
for  use,  in  April,  1871,  was  at  once  filled  with  pupils.  In  the  following  year, 
a  frame-building,  of  two  rooms,  was  built  in  the  Fourth  ward.  lu  the  next 
year,  a  brick-building,  of  four  rooms,  was  erected  on  the  corner  of  Tlurd 
and  Elm  streets,  at  a  total  cost  of  about  $18,000.  This  was  opened  for 
use  in  October,  1874.  In  1874,  another  room  was  added  to  the  Fourth 
ward  school-house,  and,  in  1875,  still  another,  making  in  all,  a  building  of 
four  I'ooms. 

In  1876,  an  extension,  containing  three  rooms,  was  added  to  the  brick- 
building  in  the  First  ward,  and  one  of  the  large  halls  was  partitioned  off, 
and  used  as  a  school-room,  thus  making  ten  rooms  in  use  in  the  building. 
The  increase  in  the  atteudance  has  continued,  and,  at  the  present  writing, 
there  is  an  urgent  demand  for  increased  accommodations. 

In  the  summer  of  1860,  the  directors  decided  to  introduce  higher  branches 
into  the  course  of  study,  and  to  establish  a  high  school.  Accordingly,  Pro- 
fessor H.  C.  Bosley,  A.  M.,  vice  principal  and  teacher  of  the  classics,  in 
the  Central  high  school,  of  Buffalo,  New  York,  was  engaged  to  take  charge 
of  the  schools.  Pupils  were  present  of  proper  age  and  advancement, 
to  at  once  organize  a  high  school  department,  with  an  enrolment  of 
ninety-five  names.  A  suitable  course  of  study,  covering  a  period  of  three 
years,  was  adopted.  Since  its  organization,  the  high  school  has  graduated 
thirty-two  young  men  and  forty-seven  young  ladies.  In  September,  1873, 
music,  and,  in  September,  1875,  drawing  were  introduced  into  every  de- 
partment of  the  schools.     Tiiese  topics  are  now  taught  by  special  teacliers. 

In  1871,  the  population  now  being  sufficiently  great,  to  bring  the  city 
within  the  provisions  of  the  law,  the  directors  elected  Mr.  H.  C.  Bosley, 
city  superintendent  of  common  schools.  Mr.  Bosley  is  the  present  super- 
intendent, having  been  reelected  in  1872,  and  again  in  1875. 

A  brief  financial  statement  will  serve  to  emphasize  the  growth  and 
progress  of  our  schools.  Mr.  W.  M.  Huderson  was  collector  of  school 
taxes  for  the  whole  of  Oil  Creek  township,  in  the  year  1843.  The  tax 
collected  by  him,  in  the  entire  township,  was  $150.  The  school  tax  dupli- 
cate of  the  city  of  Titusville,  alone,  for  the  year  1876,  was  $24,863  43. 

But  pupils,  buildings,  and  money  are  not  all  that  is  required  to  make 
good  schools.  There  must  be  good  teachers.  Those  Titusville  has  had, 
and  still  has.     Cultured,  faithful,  and  kind,  they  have  labored  zealously  to 
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train  the  boys  and  girls  under  their  care,  to  be  noble  and  useful  men  and 
wonu'n. 

But  money,  buildings,  apparatus,  and  good  teachers  will  be  wanting  in 
every  city,  which  does  not  elect  earnest,  intelligent,  and  progressive  school 
directors.  In  this  respect,  Titusville  has  been  singularly  fortunate.  Her 
school  directors  have  been  men  who  have  promptly  and  cheerfully  endeav- 
ored to  furnish  every  facility,  for  the  advancement  of  the  schools  under 
their  charge.  As  upon  them  rests  the  responsibility  of  the  proper  care  of 
the  schools,  so  to  them  should  be  awarded,  in  full  measure,  the  praise  they 
have  so  richly  earned.  If  their  successors,  in  the  coming  j'^ears,  shall  be 
as  zealous  as  they  have  been,  a  prosperous  future  awaits  our  schools. 

To  the  press  of  our  city,  also,  must  be  accorded  its  share  of  commenda- 
tion, as  an  important  factor  in  the  general  prosperity.  Its  kind  words 
have  cheered  the  officers  and  teachers,  while  they  have,  at  the  same  time, 
informed  the  residents  of  the  entire  oil  region  of  the  superior  advantages 
afforded  by  our  schools.  As  a  result,  hundreds  of  families  have  made  this 
city  their  home,  for  the  express  purpose  of  giving  their  children  a  thorough 
and  complete  education.  And  thus  the  money  expended  on  the  schools, 
has  been  returned  by  an  increased  valuation  of  real  estate,  an  extension 
of  all  kinds  of  business,  and  the  gathering  in  this  beautiful  valley  of  a 
body  of  citizens  of  culture  and  refinement. 

By  an  act  of  the  Legislature,  dated  February  28,  1866,  Titusville  was 
erected  into  a  city,  and  constituted  a  separate  school  district.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  complete  list  of  the  directors  and  oflBcers,  from  the  1st  of 
June.  1)^66,  to  the  present  time,  as  published  in  the  manual  of  the  common 
council : 

Directors,  1866-67. — First  ward — Thomas  Smith,  James  P.  Burtis. 
Second  ward — 0.  K.  Howe,  F.  W.  Ames.  Third  ward — George  C.  Bart- 
lett,  E.  H.  Chase,  James  R.  Barber.  Fourth  ward — J.  F.  Chesshire.  J.  J. 
Sutter,  E.  C.  Bishop. 

June  30,  1866,  E.  H.  Chase  resigned,  and  James  R.  Barber  was  appointed 
in  his  stead.  January  4, 1877,  J.  F.  Chesshire  resigned;  E.  C.  Bishop  was 
appointed  director,  and  J.  R.  Barber,  secretary,  in  his  stead. 

Officers. — President — George  C.  Bartlett.  Secretaries — J.  F.  Chesshire, 
James  R.  Barber.     Treasurer — John  M.  Allen. 

Directors.  18G7-68. — First  ward — Thomas  Smith,  James  P.  Burtis. 
Second  ward — O.  K.  Howe,  L.  S.  French.  Third  ward — George  C.  Bartlett, 
James  R.  Barber.     Fourth  ward— E.  C.  Bishop,  W.  W.  Bloss. 

Officers — President — 0.  K.  Howe.  Secretary — L.  S.  French.  Treas- 
urer— John  M.  Allen. 

Directors,  1868-69. — First  ward — James  P.  Burtis,  J.  P.  Fowler,  C.  L. 
Burtis.  Second  ward — L.  S.  French.  Doctor  G.  0.  Moody,  Doctor  William 
Varian,  Doctor  T.  J.  Young.  Third  ward— J.  R.  Barber,  II.  Strasburger, 
S.  P.  Rice.  Fourth  ward— E.  C.  Bishop,  W.  W.  Bloss,  Ezra  Clark,  Lewis 
W.  Brown. 
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June  10,  18«i8,  W.  W.  Bloss  resigned,  and  Ezra  Clark  was  appointed  in 
his  stead.  August  5,  1868,  H.  Strasburger's  seat  was  vacated,  and  S.  P. 
Rice  appointed  in  his  stead.  October  12,  1868,  Doctor  G.  O.  Mood}^  re- 
signed, and  Doctor  William  Varian  was  appointed  in  his  stead.  December 
15, 186S,  Ezra  Clark  died,  and  Lewis  W.  Brown  was  appointed  in  his  stead. 
December  16,  1868,  James  P.  Burtis  resigned,  and  C.  L.  Burtis  was  ap- 
pointed director,  and  E.  C.  Bishop,  president,  in  his  stead.  March  24, 
1869,  Doctor  William  Yarian  was  succeeded  by  Doctor  T.  J.  Young,  who 
was  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy. 

Officers. — President — James  P.  Burtis,  E.  C.  Bishop.  Secretary — W. 
W.  Bloss,  Ezra  Clark,  Lewis  W.  Brown.  Treasurer — John  M.  Allen. 
Principal  Union  School — P.  H.  Stewart. 

Directors,  1869-70. — First  w^ard — J.  P.  Fowler,  C.  L.  Burtis,  Jesse 
Smith.  Second  ward — Doctor  T.  J.  Young,  William  M.  Henderson. 
Third  ward— S.  P.  Rice,  H.  W.  Potter.  Fourth  ward— E.  C.  Bishop, 
Lewis  W.  Brown. 

April  4,  1870,  C.  L.  Burtis  resigned,  and  Jesse  Smith  was  appointed  in 
his  stead. 

Officers — President — E.  C.  Bishop.  Secretar}' — Doctor  T.  J.  Young. 
Treasurer — John  M.  Allen. — Principal  Union  School — H.  C.  Bosley,  A.M. 

Directors — 1870-71. — First  ward — J.  P.  Fowler,  Jesse  Smith.  Second 
ward — Doctor  T.  J.  Young,  William  M.  Henderson,  Samuel  Minor.  Third 
■ward — H.  W.  Potter,  Joseph  Hoenig,  John  J.  Carter.  Fourth  ward — S. 
W.  Brown,  Joseph  Slettheimer,  L.  D.  Phelps. 

June  15,  1870,  H.  W.  Potter  resigned  as  secretary ;  on  April  5,  1871,  as 
director.  Joseph  Slettheimer  was  appointed  secretary,  and  J.  J.  Carter,  di- 
rector, in  his  stead. 

Decenlber  22,  1870,  the  seat  of  L.  W.  Brown  was  declared  vacant,  and 
L.  D.  Phelps  was  appointed  director  in  his  stead. 

March  24,  1871,  Doctor  T.  J.  Young  resigned,  and  Samuel  Minor  was 
appointed  in  his  stead. 

Officers. — President — W.  M.  Henderson.  Secretary — H.  W.  Potter, 
Joseph  Slettheimer.  Treasurer — John  M.  Allen.  Principal  Union  School 
— A.  0.  Newpher,  J.  X.  Beistle. 

March  24,  1871,  Mr.  Newpher  resigned,  and  J.  N.  Beistle  was  appointed 
in  his  stead. 

Directors,  1871-2. — First  ward — J.    P.  Fowler,  Jesse  Smith.     Second 

ward William    M.    Henderson,    Samuel    Minor.      Third   ward — Joseph 

Hoenig,  John  J.  Carter,  Frederick  Suhr.  Fourth  ward — Joseph  Slett- 
heimer, L.  D.  Phelps,  Gurdon  S.  Berry,  Simon  Strouse. 

June  8,  1871.  Joseph  Slettheimer  resigned,  and  Gurdon  S.  Berry  was 
appointed  in  his  stead. 

July  24,  1871,  Joseph  Hoenig  resigned,  and  Frederick  Suhr  was  ap- 
pointed in  his  stead. 
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April  3,  1872,  Gurdon  S.  Berry  was  succeeded  by  Simon  Strouse,  wjjo 
was  elected  to  fill  vacancy. 

Officers. — President — Jesse  Smith.  Secretary — William  M.  Hender- 
son. Treasurer — John  M.  Allen.  City  superintendent  of  schools — 11.  C« 
Bosley,  A.  M. 

Direetora,  1871-2. — First  ward — Jesse  Smith,  Frederick  Bates.  Second 
ward — William  M.  Henderson,  Samuel  Minor,  J.  A.  Cadwallader.  Third 
ward — John  J.  Carter,  Frederick  Suhr.  Foui'th  ward — L.  D.  Phelps, 
Simon  Strouse,  W.  W.  Kingsland,  Doctor  M.  C.  Dunigan. 

October  18,  18T2,  Samuel  Minor  resigned,  and  J.  A  Cadwallader  was 
appointed  in  his  stead. 

November  22,  1872,  L.  D.  Phelps  resigned,  and  W.  W.  Kingsland  was 
appointed  in  his  stead. 

March  28,  1873,  W.  W.  Kingsland  was  succeeded  by  Doctor  M.  C. 
Dunigan,  who  was  elected  to  fill  vacancy. 

Officers. — President — Jesse  Smith.  Secretary — William  M.  Hender- 
son. Treasurer — B.  N.  Hurd.  City  Superintendent  of  Schools — H.  C. 
Bosley,  A.  M. 

Directors,  1873-^. — First  ward — Jesse  Smith,  Fred  Bates,  Joseph 
Smith.  Second  ward — W.  M.  Henderson,  J.  A.  Cadwallader.  Third 
ward — Frederick  Zuhr,  Joseph  Slettheimer.  Fourth  ward — Simon  Strouse, 
Doctor  M.  C.  Dunigan,  W.  W.  Kingsland,  Alexander  A.  Smyth. 

September  12,  1873,  Doctor  M.  C.  Dunigan  resigned,  and  W.  W.Kings- 
land  was  appointed  in  his  stead. 

Februar}'  21, 1874,  W.  W.  Kingsland  was  succeeded  by  Alexander  Smyth, 
who  was  elected  to  fill  vacancy. 

May  22,  1874,  Jesse  Smith  resigned,  and  Joseph  Smith  was  appointed 
director,  and  Fred  Bates  President  of  the  board  in  his  stead. 

Officers.  —  President — Jesse  Smith,  Fred  Bates.  Secretary — W.  W. 
Henderson.  Treasurer — B.  N.  Hurd.  City  Superintendent  of  Schools — 
H.  C.  Bosley.  A.  M. 

Directors,  1874-75. — First  ward — Frederick  Bates,  Joseph  Smith. 
Second  ward — J.  A.  Cadwallader,  Doctor  G.  0.  Moody.  Third  ward — 
Joseph  Slettheimer,  John  J.  Carter,  George  C.  Bartlett,  Clark  Brown. 
Fourth  ward — Alexander  A.  Smyth,  William  M.  Irish,  Rexford  Pierce, 

November  13,  1874,  Joseph  Slettheimer  resigned,  and  G.  C.  Bartlett  was 
appointed  in  his  stead. 

April  3,  1875,  W.  M.  Irish  resigned,  and  Rexford  Pierce  was  appointed 
in  his  stead. 

April  IG,  1875,  G.  C.  Bartlett  resigned,  and  Clark  Brown  was  appointed 
in  his  stead. 

Officers. — President — J.  A.  Cadwallader.  Secretary — Joseph  Smitli. 
Treasurer — B.  N.  Hurd.  City  Superintendent  of  Schools — II.  C.  Bosley, 
A.M. 

Directors,    1875-76 — First    ward — Frederick    Bates,   Joseph    Smith. 
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Second  ward — J.  A.  Cadwallader,  Doctor  G.  0.  Moody,  Doctor  G.  W. 
Barr,  Samuel  Comfort.  Third  ward — Johu  J.  Carter,  Clark  Brown. 
Fourth  wnrd — Alexander  A.  Smyth,  Rexford  Pierce. 

February'  25,  1876,  Doctor  G.  0.  Moody  resigned,  and  Doctor  G.  W. 
Barr  was  appointed  in  his  stead. 

March  11,  1877,  J.  A.  Cadwallader  resigned,  and  Samuel  Comfort  was 
appointed  director,  and  Frederick  Bates,  president  of  the  board,  in  his 
stead. 

Officers. — President — J.  A.  Cadwallader,  Frederick  Bates.  Secretary — 
Joseph  Smith.  Treasurer — John  S.  Tracy.  City  Superintendent  of 
Schools— H.  C.  Bosley,  A.  M. 

Director^.,  1876-77. — First  ward — Frederick  Bates,  Joseph  Smith. 
Second  ward — Doctor  G.  W.  Barr,  Samuel  Comfort.  Third  ward — Clark 
Brown,  Warren  P.  Love.  Fourth  ward — Alexander  A.  Smyth,  Rexford 
Pierce. 

Officers. — President — Frederick  Bates.  Secretary — Joseph  Smith. 
Treasurer — John  S.Tracy.  City  Superintendent  of  Schools — II.  C.  Bosley, 
A.M. 


WILLIAMSPORT.— S.  Transeau. 

Williamsport,  the  count3'  seat  of  Lycoming  county,  is  beautifully  located 
on  the  north  side  of  the  west  branch  of  the  Susquehanna  river.  On  the 
place  where,  not  a  century  ago,  the  Indian,  armed  with  bow  and  arrow, 
pursued  his  game,  and  occasionally  a  pioneer  settler,  is  now  erected  an  ele- 
gant city,  with  its  many  palatial  residences,  and  commodious  public  build- 
ings. The  city  is  the  center  of  the  immense  lumber  trade  of  noi'thern 
Pennsylvania,  and  its  growth,  during  the  last  twent^^-five  years,  has  been 
very  rapid.  It  is  divided  into  eight  wards,  and  contains  a  population  esti- 
mated at  over  twenty-two  thousand. 

The  First  School  and  the  First  Teachers. 

The  land,  on  which  Willliamsport  is  situated,  was  purchased,  in  1795,  by 
Michael  Ross,  a  native  of  Scotland,  and  by  occupation  a  surveyor.  In 
laying  out  the  town,  a  square  plot  of  ground  was  set  apart  for  school  pur- 
poses, and  on  the  north-east  corner  of  the  court-house  lot,  there  was,  at  an 
early  day,  erected  a  log  school-house.  According  to  the  information  re- 
ceived from  Samuel  Titus,  a  gentleman  over  eighty  years  of  age,  a  school 
was  taught  in  this  house,  in  1802,  by  Robert  Knapp.  He  was  succeeded 
by  Apollos  Woodward,  years  afterwards  an  associate  judge  of  this  district, 
and  father  of  .lohn  Y.  Woodward,  a  citizen  of  the  western  part  of  the 
city.  James  Watson,  uncle  of  Oliver  Watson,  president  of  the  West 
Branch  Bank,  taught  in  this  house,  in  1806. 

Pioneers  of  West  Branch  Valley. 

By  a  reference  to  the  "  Historj^  of  the  West  Branch  Valley,"  by  J.  F. 
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Meginness,  Esquire,  the  Scotch-Irish  Presbyterians  were  the  early  pio- 
neers— men  of  intelligence,  of  an  intlomitable  will  and  marked  bravery, 
whose  sufferings,  privations,  and  losses  from  Indian  depredations,  cruel- 
ties, and  massacres,  did  in  no  wise  deter  them  from  settling  the  valley, 
clearing  the  forest,  tilling  the  soil,  and  erecting  their  log-dwellings,  and 
churches  for  worship.  In  1812,  the  academ}-,  erected  on  the  reserved  lot, 
corner  of  Third  and  West  streets,  was  completed  and  opened  for  the  rccej>- 
tion  of  pupils,  by  Reverend  Mr.  Henderson,  as  principal,  and  Thomas 
Grier,  brother  of  Judge  Grier,  of  the  United  States  court,  as  assistant. 
Ilithard  Shadrick and  F.  !M.  Wordsworth  succeeded  them.  All  these  gen- 
tlemen were  of  Scotch-Irish  descent,  belonged  to  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
and,  from  information  received  from  Doctor  James  Hepburn  and  Tunison 
Cor^-ell,  they  were  men  of  excellent  literary  attainments,  and  accomplished 
linguists  and  scholars. 

The  academy  was  built,  in  part,  from  $2,000  received  from  the  State, 
and  the  balance  from  subscriptions,  by  the  citizens  of  the  county.  This 
institution  was  managed  b}'  a  board  of  trustees,  consisting  of  six  mem- 
bers, one  third  of  whom  were  annually  elected  by  the  qualified  voters  of 
the  county. 

The  Williamsport  Academy  continued  to  flourish,  under  the  charcre  of 
different  teachers,  until  the  passage  of  the  common  school  law,  in  1834.  when 
it  suspended,  and  the  building  was  rented  for  school  purposes  by  the  board 
of  directors  from  the  trustees,  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  dollars  per  annum  for 
each  of  its  four  rooms.  lu  1839,  the  board  of  trustees  sold  the  academv 
building,  with  the  adjoining  lots,  to  Mr.  .John  B.  Hall,  for  about  $2..000. 
The  principal  reason  which  influenced  the  trustees  to  sell  the  academv.  was 
that  the  railroad  between  Williamsport  and  Ralston,  had  its  sputhern  ter- 
minus in  close  proximity  to  the  building.  Subsequent  to  the  sellinor  of 
this  property,  the  board  of  trustees,  with  the  proceeds  realized  from  its 
sale,  bought  an  acre  and  three  quarters  of  ground,  in  the  rear  of  the  town, 
and  erected  thereon  a  plain  l)rick  building  for  an  academy,  40x00  feet,  and 
two  stories  high.  This  building  now,  with  two  stories  added,  in  18GT,  consti- 
tutes the  west  wing  of  Dickinson  Seminary. 

From  the  records,  it  appears  that  this  enterprise  did  not  meet  with  the 
success  anticipated,  and,  becoming  financialh'  embarassed,  it  was  sold,  in 
1845,  by  the  sheriff  of  Lycoming  county,  to  Mr.  John  K.  Hayes  and  Mr. 
Peter  Vanderbelt,  for  $432,  being  a  few  dollars  more  than  the  amount  of 
the  mechanics'  lien,  under  which  it  was  sold.  Subsequently,  Mr.  Hayes 
generously  offered  to  sell  this  property  to  the  town  council  for  what  he 
paid  for  it,  with  interest.  It  appears  from  the  minutes  of  the  school 
board,  tluit  he  received  $443  ()8,  although  the  building  alone  must  have 
cost  more  than  four  times  that  amount.  Mr.  Hayes' offer  was  accepted,  on 
condition  that  the  school  board  would  sell  the  western  half  (»f  a  school  lot, 
on  Black  Horse  alley,  for  $2."iO,  and  pay  Mr.  Ilaj-es  the  money,  as  part  pjjy- 
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mciit  for  the  new  academy.  The  balance  of  the  §443  G8  was  raisetl  b}'  the 
town  council  by  taxation. 

After  the  academy  had  been  under  the  control  of  the  town  council  for 
three  years,  it  became  a  second  time  embarrassed,  when  the  council  trans- 
ferred the  building  and  grounds  to  a  board  of  trustess,  under  the  title  of 
'•  Trustees  of  Dickinson  Seminar}-,"  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  having 
assumed  the  debts  against  the  property.  The  history  of  the  Williamsport 
Academy  ends  with  the  legal  transfer  of  the  property,  by  the  town  council 
to  a  board  of  trustees,  consisting  of  Honorable  John  Smith,  Reverend  B. 
n.  Crever,  J.  S.  Williams,  and  Charles  McClay. 

Prior  to  1848,  Miss  Margaret  Ann  Heilmaji  erected  a  frame-lniilding  on 
Pine  street,  west  side,  between  the  river  and  canal,  for  her  own  private 
school  purposes.  The  building,  with  its  columns  in  front,  and  now  used 
as  a  dwelling,  was  a  credit  to  the  Williamsport  borough.  It  was  a  vast 
improvement  on  the  first  log  school-house,  erected  on  the  northwest  corner 
of  the  court-house  lot,  seventy" -five  j-ears  ago.  Some  of  the  teachers,  who 
taught  the  first  public  schools,  had  a  part  of  their  own  residences  previ- 
ously- set  apart  for  private  schools;  one  such,  many  j-^ears  ago,  was  taught 
by  Mrs.  and  Miss  Griswald,  and  continued,  until  of  late  years,  at  her  resi- 
dence, on  Market  street,  south  of  the  railroad. 

Dickinson  Seminary. 

In  March,  1849,  the  Baltimore  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  consented  to  extend  its  supervision  and  patronage  to  the  seminary, 
in  accordance  with  the  proposition  of  the  town  council  of  Williamsport, 
but  declined  to  assume  any  of  its  liabilities.  The  following  officers  were 
appointed,  according  to  the  recommendation  of  tlie  conference:  Reverend 
Thomas  BoVman,  president;  Reverend  B.  II.  Crever,  financial  agent. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  trustees  was  held  in  April,  1848,  and,  at  this 
meeting,  Thomas  Bowman  (  now  Bishop)  was  elected  president  of  the  sem- 
inary. 

The  buildings  now  constituting  the  west  wing,  was  out  of  repair,  and 
laboring  under  a  debt.  It  was  resolved  to  secure  subscriptions  and  dona- 
tions, to  the  amount  of  $10,000,  with  which  to  refit  the  old  building,  and 
erect  a  new  one.  At  the  same  time,  five  acres  of  land  adjoining  were  pur- 
chased. Two  years  later,  the  east  wing  was  built,  and,  in  six  j-ears  after 
the  old  seminary  had  passed  into  the  control  of  the  Methodist  Church,  the 
two  wings  were  joined  bj^  a  central  six-storj^  building,  furnishing  ample 
accommodations  for  over  two  hundred  boarding  students,  and  as  many 
day  scholars.  The  whole  amount  invested  during  this  period,  in  new 
building  and  repairs,  was  $52,600. 

On  the  organization  of  the  seminary,  the  faculty  consisted  of  President 
Bowman,  B.  11.  Crever,  his  wife,  and  sister,  C.  E.  Crever,  as  assistants. 
Although  the  number  of  students  in  attendance,  the  first  year,  was  two 
hundred  and  twelve,  yet  the  revenues  were  such  as  barel}'  pnk\  expenses. 
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After  struggling  along  for  twelve  j'cars,  it  was  finally  sold,  by  tlic  trustees, 
to  Abnira  Updcgraif,  Es([uire,  Honorable  Jolin  .Smith,  Jacob  Sallade,  and 
Levi  Hartman,  builder,  all  ardent  friends  of  the  j'oung  institution.  These 
gentlemen,  soon  afterwards,  offered  the  property  to  the  Methodist  I']piscopal 
Church,  at  the  price  they  had  paid.  Tliis  offer  was  accepted  l>y  the  East 
Baltimore  Conference.  A  stock  company  was  formed,  and  many  of  the 
ministers  of  that  body  became  members.  The  stock  is  now  mostly  held 
by  the  Preachers'  Aid  Society  of  Central  Pennsylvania. 

President*  and  their  Successors. 

Bishop  Bowman,  as  stated  above,  was  elected  in  1848,  and  continued  in 
office  ten  years.  After  his  resignation,  Reverend  John  11.  Dashiell  was 
elected,  and,. at  the  expirition  of  two  years,  returning  to  the  pastorate, 
Reverend  Thompson  ^[itchell  succeeded  him.  In  1800,  Reverend  W.  Lee 
Spottswood  -was  chosen  president,  and,  after  the  lapse  of  five  years,  the 
present  incumbent,  Reverend  E.J.  Graj',  was  elected  to  fill  this  honorable 
and  responsible  position.  All  these  survive,  and,  it  may  be  truly  said  of 
.them,  that  they  were  eminently  fitted,  by  nature  and  culture,  to  preside 
over  the  interests  of  such  an  institution.  Under  the  charge  of  President 
Gray,  it  is  gratifying  to  write,  that  this  excellent  institution  continues  its 
good  work,  for  which  it  was  founded,  with  increasing  usefulness. 

Youns  Ladies'  Seminary. 

This  building,  with  the  residence  of  the  principal,  is  located  on  Pine 
street,  above  Fourth,  and  is  large  and  commodious.  The  school-room  is 
very  large,  and  well  furnished.  It  was  organized,  in  18G5,  by  the  Misses 
Wilson,  of  L^'nion  county,  Penns3'lvania,  ladies  of  excellent  culture  and 
fine  scholarship.  The  school  has  been  well  patronized  at  each  successive 
session,  and  sustains  its  well-earned  popularity',  without  any  abatement  of 
interest  on  the  part  of  its  patrons.  The  attendance  for  the  term  just  closed 
(June,  18T7,)  was  sixty. 

Other  Private  Schools. 

Within  the  last  twelve  years,  academies  for  boys,  and  schools  for  young 
ladies,  others  of  a  primary  grade  for  lioth  sexes,  have  been  subjected  to 
fluctuation,  starting,  continuing  for  few  years,  and  then  closed.  The  public 
schools  have  made  inroads  on  them;  schools  well  graded,  for  the  most 
part  under  the  charge  of  competent  teachers,  and  as  the  school  tax  for  Ihcir 
support  must  be  paid,  whether  patronized  or  not,  have  forced  the  piivate 
schools  generally  out  of  existence. 

The  Catholic  School. 

Connected  with  St.  Bonifacius  Church  is  a  largely  patronized  German 
school,  taught  by  Sistere  of  Charity.  Being  strictly  a  sectarian  school, 
Protestants  do  not  patronize  it;  withal  it  is  well  sustained.  The  precep- 
tresses are  ladies  of  litciary  cultui'e,  and  veiy  popular  with  Uw  patrons  and 
pupils.     This  school  was  established,  about  six  years  ago,  :ui<l  has  bt-en 
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quite  successful.     This  cuds  the  histoiy  of  the  private  schools,  past  and 
present. 

Rise  and  Progress  or  the  Public  Scliools. 

The  first  election  for  school  directors  was  held  at  the  court-house,  Sep- 
tember 10,  1834,  un<ler  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Assemhly  of  April  1, 
preceding.  The  following  persons  were  elected :  William  F.  Packer, 
(subsequently  Governor  of  the  State,)  William  Fields,  Robei-t  Fleming, 
(an  eminent  lawyer,)  Jacob  Pothi-ock,  Joseph  Graffius,  and  John  Bi-adin, 
all  prominent  citizens  of  the  borough.  On  the  organization  of  the  board, 
Jacob  Rothrock  was  chosen  president,  and  Robert  Fleming,  secretary,  and 
Henry  Lenhart,  l)oi-ougli  treasurer,  as  treasurer  of  the  school  fund.  Hon- 
orable W.  F.  Packer  was  then  elected  a  delegate  to  attend  a  joint  meeting 
of  the  county  commissioners  and  the  delegates  of  other  school  districts  of 
Lycoming  county,  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  November  following,  agreeably 
to  the  third  section  of  the  act  aforesaid.  In  order  to  insure  the  benefits  of 
public  school  instruction,  a  resolution  was  oflfered  and  passed  unanimously, 
'•that  the  delegate,  W.  F.  Packer,  be  instructed  to  use  all  fair  means  to 
procure  the  adoption  of  the  school  law"  at  the  convention  to  be  held  in 
Novembei'.  From  this  it  is  evident  that  the  people  were  heartily  in  accord 
with  public  school  education.  A  meeting  of  the  citizens  was  held,  and  the 
question :  "  Will  the  meeting  agree  to  raise  a  sura,  in  addition  to  that  to  be 
appropriated  b}-^  the  State  and  county,  for  the  support  of  the  common 
schools?"  was  carried  in  the  atfirmative.  At  this  meeting,  a  resolution  was 
also  passed  that  a  tax,  equal  in  amount  to  the  county  tax  in  1834,  be  levied 
and  collected  in  the  borougli  for  school  purposes.  A  certified  copy  of  the 
above  acts  were  pi-esented  to  the  council  for  their  action.  The  Legisla- 
ture very  wisely  provided  that  the  school  l:iw  should  not  be  forced  against 
the  will  and  consent  of  the  people,  and  these  pi-eliminary  steps,  in  the  in- 
ti-oduction  of  fi'ee  schools,  were,  as  the  law  contemplated,  in  accordance 
with  the  wishes  of  the  people,  either  to  accept  or  reject. 

On  the  20th  of  November,  at  a  meeting  of  the  school  board,  William  F. 
Packer,  the  borough  delegate  to  tlie  aforesaid  convention,  reported  that  a 
majoi'ity  voted  favorably  to  assess  a  tax  for  the  support  of  common 
schools,  equal  to  double  the  amount  of  county  tax.  Messi's.  Packer  and 
Fields  were  appointed  a  committee,  to  visit  the  private  schools  of  the 
town,  to  ascertain  the  probable  number  of  pupils  attending  them.  It  was 
not  until  Februai-y  0,  1835,  this  committee  reported,  "  one  hundred  and 
ten  males  and  sixty-seven  females  in  attendance."  In  Api'il,  following, 
propositions  were  solicited  and  received  from  the  private  school  teachers, 
upon  what  terms  tliey  would  severally  agree  to  teach  public  schools. 
John  W.  Eldred  and  Joseph  G.  Rathmell  agreed  to  teach  for  twenty-five 
dollars  per  month,  and  Mrs.  E.  L.  Harris  and  Mrs.  E.  L.  Frisby,  ea'^h, 
twent}'  dollars  per  month.  A  proposal  was  also  received  fi-om  Ann  Heil- 
man  to  teach ;  hence,  on  the  election  for  teachers,  Messrs.  Eldred  and 
Rathmell,  and  Misses  Heilman  and  Frisby,  were  selected,  and  Mrs.  Harris 
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subsequently.  The  persons  above  namcil  wore  the  first  common  school 
teachers  of  the  small  town  of  Williamsport,  and  the  length  of  the  term  for 
the  first  school  was  throe  months.  The  course  of  study  adopted  embraced 
reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  grammar,  ancient  and  modern  liistory,  and 
geography.  The  principal  place  for  instruction  was  the  Williamsport 
Academy  building,  then  vacant.  The  schools  were  opened,  for  the  first 
time,  on  the  second  Monday  of  Ma}-,  1835,  only  one  year  after  the  passage 
of  the  school  law. 

As  the  law  privileged  the  tax  payers  to  vote,  annually,  whether  or  not 
the  schools  should  be  continued,  a  meeting  of  the  citizens  was  again  called, 
June  20,  1835,  and,  at  this  meeting,  a  resolution  was  adopted  continuing 
them,  in  1836,  by  fixing  the  tax  at  double  the  state  and  count}-  tax.  It 
appears,  from  the  record,  that  again  William  F.  Packer  was  the  author  of 
the  resolution,  and  as  some  opposition  was  developing  against  these 
schools,  he,  no  doubt,  supported  his  resolution  in  one  of  his  able  and 
characteristic  speeches  of  later  years.  His  record  stamps  him  as  a  friend 
of  the  common  schools. 

The  First  Public  School  Building. 

At  the  June  meeting  of  the  board,  in  1S30,  the  directors  made  a  great 
mistake  in  the  purchase  of  an  ordinary  town  lot,  from  General  J.  B.  An- 
thony, for  $350,  on  Black  Horse  alley,  and  erected  thereon  a  brick  school- 
building  of  two  long  rooms.  This  school-house  was  erected  bj-  Thomas 
Gruber,  for  $705.  It  still  stands,  (now  two  dwellings,)  a  monument  to  the 
apparent  unconcern  for  the  health  and  pleasure  of  the  pupils.  Here,  J.  G. 
Rathwell  aud  others  taught  for  nearly  twenty  years.  The  greater  portion 
of  this  lot,  was,  six  years  afterwards,  sold  to  Simon  Yeater,  for  $250, 
leaving  little  more  ground  than  what  the  building  occupied.  The 
proceeds  of  this  sale  were  given,  in  part  payment,  as  l>efore  state<l,  for 
the  new  academy  building,  sold  b}-  the  sheriff  to  John  K.  Hays  and  Peter 
Yanderbelt. 

A  Teacher's  Strictures  on  the  ^ohooUIIouses. 

In  this  connection,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  reader  may  be  edified 
b}-  reading  the  following  extract  of  a  reminiscence  of  "Williamsport 
school-houses  and  schools,  as  they  were  in  1853,"  written  b\-  Mr.  Wesley 
Miles,  (and  to  whom  I  am  greatly-  indebted  for  his  assistance  in  gathering 
the  materials  for  this  historical  sketch,)  then,  and  at  present,  a  teacher  in 
the  public  schools.  His  remarks  were  publishe<l  a  few  j-ears  ago,  in  one  of 
the  city  papers,  and  from  which  I  quote  the  following: 

*'Befor  I  enter  fully  oa  my  subject,  I  would  remaik,  that,  in  the  cor- 
respondence between  myself,  then  a  resident  of  Carlisle,  Pennsylvania, 
and  Doctor  A.  Hepburn,  of  the  school  board,  he  candidly  wrote, 'our 
schools  are  a  disgrace  to  the  town,*  and  he  should  have  added,  the  school- 
houses,  also.  There  were  but  two  buildings — one  a  one-stor}-  brick,  of 
two  i-ooms,  located  on  an  alley,  cast  of  Hall's  foundry.  The  fences,  on 
three  sides,  left  a  space  of  a  few  feet  for  play  grounds,  with  an  alley  in 
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front,  almost  impassable  from  the  depth  of  imul  and  vrater,  with  no  walk 
to  it  from  Third  street.  This  place,  was  situnted  in  the  lowest,  fdthiest, 
and  unhealthiest  part  of  the  town.  The  interior  decorations,  furniture, 
and  the  general  condition  of  the  'house,'  may  be  briefly  summed  up. 
Much  of  the  window  glass  was  broken,  the  wash-boards  parted  some  inches 
from  the  wall.  A  liuge  semi-circular  platform  was  spiked  down  close  to 
the  back  duor,  on  which  stood  an  unsightlj'^,  unpainted,  dilapidated, 
rough  desk.  The  writer,  nncomfortably  seated  so  near  the  door,  on  ac- 
count of  the  cold,  raised  the  spiketl-down  platform  to  remove  it  to  another 
part  of  the  room.  On  removing  it,  I  found  it  hollow  underneath,  to  save 
the  expense  of  a  few  feet  of  lumber.  The  old-fashioned  long  desks  were 
carved  and  soiled  with  ink;  the  benclies  out  of  repair,  low  and  unstead}'. 
The  stove  was  of  the  salamander  kind,  small  and  broken;  ceilings  low; 
walls  cracked,  and  dark  as  prison  quarters.  Xo  recitation  seats,  because 
no  space  for  any.  Two  long  desks  enclosed  the  stove,  and  a  gauntlet  had 
to  be  walked  to  get  to  it.  Besides,  the  foundation  of  the  building  was 
broken  out,  it  was  said,  by  the  boys,  in  pursuit  of  rabbits.  The  front  door 
was  at  an  opposite  corner  from  the  back  door.  No  blackboards,  no  maps, 
no  furniture,  save  the  benclies,  desks,  and  the  little  stove  suited  to  heat 
the  room  ten  by  twelve.  Adjoining,  was  a  room  similar  to  the  one  above 
described.  The  pennriousness  of  the  board,  would  not  permit  a  school  to 
be  tanght  in  it,  rather  pile  in  some  ninety  into  mine,  if  for  no  other  rea- 
son, to  keep  each  other  wai*m,  as  the  following  will  show: 

"  The  winter  of  1854  and  1855  was  intensel}-  cold.  The  school-house,  as 
above  described,  was  not  prepared  for  opening  school  in  September.  The 
cold  entered  everywhere,  the  fire  would  not  burn,  for  the  stove  was  worth- 
less. The  thermometer  was  below  zero.  M3'  pupils  wept  bitterly  on  ac- 
count of  the  cold.  Tliey  clustered  around  the  "  salamander,"  and  forced 
each  other  aside.  I  walked  the  floor  benumbod.  The  school  board  had 
long  before  been  petitioned  to  make  the  needed  repairs,  but  refused.  Thus 
situated,  we  resolved  to  remove  into  a  vacant  school-room  on  Church 
street.  Fixed  in  our  somewhat  more  comfortable  quarters,  I  addressed 
the  president  of  the  board  thus:  'The  Jacobin  motto  was:  Necessity 
knows  no  law;  necessitj' demanded  our  removal  from  tlie  house  we  this 
morning  vacated,  to  prevent  us  from  freezing.  Whenever  3'ou  put  it  in  a 
comfortable  condition  we  will  return;  otherwise  not.'  Speedily  such  re- 
l^airs  were  made,  as  the  season  permitted,  and  one  week  afterward,  we 
returned.  The  only  plea  put  in  by  the  board,  in  refusing  to  repair  the 
building,  was:  '  No  use  in  fixing  up  the  old  school-house,  for  we  are  going 
to  build  another.' 

"The  second  school-house,  which  we  removed,  as  above  stated,  was  a 
one-story  brick,  containing  one  room,  equally  unsightly  as  the  other,  but 
not  so  dilapidated  and  airy.  The  tliird  house  was  a  rented  one  on  Pine 
street,  the  property  of  Mrs.  Ann  Heilman.  This  was  the  onl}'  school- 
building  of  any  attractions  in  the  borough.    In  the  above  buildings,  without 
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grouiuls,  five  teachers  taught  each  a  session  of  :iix  months;  salaries,  thirty- 
five  cloUars  per  month,  No.  1.  grade,  boys,  (my  enormous  wages.)  first 
grade  female,  thirty  dollars;  others,  twenty -five  dollars." 

The  above  is,  no  doubt,  a  fair  representation  of  the  schools,  and  school- 
houses,  some  twenty  years  ago,  and  yet,  great  alU)wance  must  be  made, 
for  when  the  above  described  house  was  built,  in  ISoO,  the  town  luwl  less 
than  1,000  inhabitants,  no  railroad,  no  pavements  anywhere,  and  the  com- 
mon school  system  not  fully  understood,  even  by  its  foiuiders.  The  im- 
provements in  many  other  avocations,  and  in  building  public  edifices  has 
been  as  marked  as  in  building  school-houses,  and  school  teaching. 

The  Rcoor.l  from  1836  to  1819. 

To  return  to  183o,  the  four  schools  were  coutinued,  but  it  seems  from 
the  record  that  a  growing  opposition  to  them,  under  charge  of  other  direc- 
tors, and  a  change  of  teachers,  was  manifested  in  nearly  defeating  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  schools.  At  the  meeting  of  citizens,  called  on  the  first 
Tuesday  of  May  1837,  to  determine  by  ballot,  whether  the  common  schools 
should  be  continued,  what  additional  tax  should  be  levied  for  school  pur- 
poses. The  result  of  the  election  was  "for  schools,"  sixty-two;  "no 
schools,"  fortj'-eight ;  a  shameful  record,  truly !  It  was  also  determined 
by  ballot  that  $150  should  be  raised  to  support  the  schools.  This  in  ad- 
dition to  the  amount  assessed  as  per  resolution  of  March  22,  previous,  of 
$103  14,  after  allowing  $86  86,  for  exonerations  ;  total,  $400,  with  the  State 
appropriation  of  $163  14,  onl}^  $476  28  available  for  continuing  the  schools. 
Salaries  paid  this  year:  two  male  teachers,  each  $25;  one  male  and  one 
female  teacher,  each  $20;  and  two  female  teachers,  each  $15.  Length  of 
school  term,  three  months. 

No  record  is  kept  in  1840,  of  the  school  board  proceedings.  Perhaps  no 
schools  were  opened.  The  minutes  of  1841,  are,  like  angels'  visits,  "few 
anil  far  between."  At  the  meeting  of  April  14,  a  resolution  was  i)assed, 
levying  double  the  amount  of  State  tax,  (county  not  included,)  for  school 
I)urposes.  No  meeting  of  the  citizens  was  held,  to  decide  by  ballot,  the 
continuance  of  the  schools ;  presuming  the^^  would  be  satisfied  with  so 
small  an  amount,  especially  those  who  voted  "No  Schools,"  one  year  before. 
Teacliers  were  elected ;  the  salary  of  one  was  reducetl  from  $25  to  $23. 
Only  two  were  employed.  For  1842,  only  $300  were  levied  for  school  pur- 
poses, and  this  was  done  without  calling  a  meeting  of  the  citizens  at  the 
court-house.  No  record  of  an}'^  proceedings  from  1842  to  1845,  in  the 
minute-book,  from  which  the  foregoing  items  of  information  were  taken. 
There  is  no  record  of  any  school  board  meeting,  from  1847  to  184'.),  in  the 
possession  of  the  present  school  board.  It  is  quite  probable,  that  during 
these  years  there  were  no  jiublic  schools  in  this  town,  l\>v  it  appears  from 
tlu'  minutes  of  .huuuuy,  1840,  that  an  entirely  new  Iteginiiing  was  made. 
At  the  election  previously  held,  six  directors  were  elei-ted,  two  of  whom 
were  to  serve  one  year;  two,  two  years,  and  the  remainder,  three  years. 
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The  Profircss  of  the  Schools  since  1849. 

The  schools,  until  1856,  were  characterized  with  no  perceptible  improve- 
ment in  school  accommodation,  length  of  school  terms,  and  salaries  paid. 

Althounjh  the  population  was  largely  increasing,  railroads  were  built, 
lumber  mills  erected,  and  sundry  other  improvements  made,  lots  purchased 
and  houses  erected,  and  people  from  other  places  attracted  hither  l)y  the 
abundance  of  labor  and  good  wages,  yet  no  effort  was  put  forth  to  estab- 
lish sufficient  schools,  until  1857,  when  the  Franklin  building  was  com- 
pleted and  occupied.  Four  years  later,  on  account  of  the  population  still 
largely  increasing,  and  the  area  of  the  town  extending,  the  Washington 
bnildino-,  of  eight  rooms,  was  erected.  These  two  buildings  furnished  the 
town  with  sixteen  tolerably  good  school-rooms. 

The  High  Sehuol. 

In  the  minutes  of  the  board,  of  June  4,  1858,  the  course  of  study  there 
given,  includes  Ljnid's  Etymolog}-,  Comstock's  Natural  Philosophy,  Davies' 
Algebra,  Mattison's  Astronomj',  Johnson's  and  Turner's  Chemistry,  and 
Willard's  United  States  History.  Here  are  six  studies  mentioned,  all  of 
which,  except  the  last,  belong,  properly,  to  a  high  'school  course.  From 
this  time  forward,  for  ten  j^ears,  the  subject  of  establishing  a  high  school 
proper  was  more  or  less  discussed.  The  community,  as  well  as  the  school 
authorities,  became,  graduall}',  more  and  more  convinced  that  if  the  public 
schools  were  to  take  the  place  of  the  old  academies  in  towns,  and  afford 
the  children  of  the  poor,  as  well  as  of  the  rich,  an  opportunity  of  mental 
training  such  as  a  free  people  should  possess,  thej'^  must  furnish  instruc- 
tion in  more  than  simply  reading,  spelling,  writing,  and  arithmetic. 

In  1869.  the  committee,  appointed  by  the  president  of  the  board,  to  se- 
lect a  suitable  room  for  the  high  school  authorized  at  a  previous  meeting, 
reported  in  favor  of  a  rear  room  on  the  third  floor  of  the  Ilolden  block. 
This  committee  was,  also,  to  secure  the  services  of  a  competent  person  to 
take  charge  of  the  school.  Accordingly-,  the  committee  tendered  the  prin- 
cipalship  to  Professor  Geddes,  and,  on  his  declination  of  the  offer,  S. 
Transoau,  a  graduate  of  Franklin  and  Marshall  College,  Lancaster,  Penn- 
S3'lvania,  was  elected  principal.  Wiien  the  school  was  organized,  it  num- 
bered but  thirteen  pupils,  and,  from  this  small  beginning,  has  since,  by  the 
perseverance  of  the  board,  and  the  encouragement  of  the  citizens,  grown  a 
school,  destined,  in  the  future,  to  play  no  mean  part  in  the  educational 
interests  of  the  citj'.  It  has  already  helped  to  educate  full}-  one  third  of 
all  tlie  teachers  now  in  the  schools. 

In  1868,  the  school  board  passed  a  resolution  to  hold  an  election  for  the 
purpose  of  selecting  a  proper  person  superintendent  of  the  schools,  ac- 
cording to  the  act  of  1867.  Reverend  A.  P.  Ilorne,  an  experienced 
teacher,  was  selected  to  fill  this  responsible  position.  It  is  a  matter  of 
surprise  that  the  schools  of  the  city  were  left  so  long  without  supervision. 
In  all  other  occupations,  having  less  than  one  tenth  the  number  of  persons 
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engaged,  we  find  a  person  who  oversees  the  work  or  superintends  the 
business.  Frequently,  where  a  great  deal  of  money  is  involved,  as  in 
banks,  &c.,  there  is  a  superintending  head  for  a  very  few  persons.  But  in 
the  cultivation  of  mind,  to  employ  a  superintendent  was  regarded,  until 
lately,  as  throwing  money  awa}'.  The  persons  who  have  successively 
filled  this  office  were  Reverend  A.  R.  Home,  four  jears ;  Professor  J.  F. 
Davis,  three  months ;  Professor  M.  N.  Uorton,  two  and  three  quarter 
years,  and  S.  Transeau,  tlie  present  incumbent,  two  years. 

Another  and  vital  change,  for  the  improvement  of  the  schools,  was  made 
in  18T1,  by  so  remodeling  the  large  buildings  as  to  accommodate  all  the 
pupils  of  the  grammar  school  grade  in  three  rooms,  b}-  electing  principals 
of  all  the  buildings,  to  oversee,  as  far  as  jjossible,  the  work  of  the  lower 
grade  schools,  and  to  maintain  strict  discipline  among  the  pupils.  About 
this  time,  also,  the  rules  governing  the  schools  were  so  amended  that  no 
pupil  could  attend  a  school  beyond  the  prescribed  boundaries,  without  the 
consent  of  the  board.  This  ended  the  nuisance  of  pupils  attending  half  a 
dozen  or  more  di  tie  rent  schools  in  one  term. 

Presont  Condition  or  the  Public  Schools*. 

From  a  population  of  a  few  hundred  in  1834,  when  the  common  school  law 
was  enacted,  we  have  increased  to  over  twenty-two  thousand.  In  1854.  the 
town  owned  a  few  dilapidated  school-rooms  not  fit  for  school  purposes.  The 
city  now  owns  thirteen  school-houses,  mostly  brick,  containing  some  forty 
comfortable  rooms.  These  have  not  only  been  built,  but  also  paid  for. 
Arrangements  are  now  being  made  to  purchase  another  lot,  on  which  to 
erect  another  four-room  brick-building.  The  schools,  too,  ai-e  well  graded — 
primary,  j  unior,  senior,  and  high  school.  The  latter  had  last  session  over 
one  hundred  pupils.  Commencements  were  held  in  the  Academy  of  Music, 
and  diplomas  awarded  to  thirteen  graduates.  The  branches  taught  com- 
prise those  named  in  the  law,  with  the  addition  of  physical  geography  and 
algebra  in  the  senior  schools,  and  in  the  high  school,  the  higher  mathe- 
matics, the  languages,  and  many  other  branches  suited  to  that  grade. 

The  board  of  school  directors,  now  numbering  twenty-five,  have  lately,  by 
their  zealous  attention  to  the  schools,  won  the  commendation  and  hearty 
thanks  of  our  citizens.  Thus  greatly  encouraged  in  the  past,  let  them  con- 
tinue tlie  good  work,  to  crown  their  labors  of  love,  gratuitously  given,  with 
abundant  success  in  the  future,  so  full  of  promise  to  the  good  and  glorious 
cause  of  free  schools,  the  cause  of  the  people,  and  the  cause  of  God.  On- 
ward, still  onward,  is  our  motto! 

Honorable  Mention. 

The  school  board  of  Williamsport,  at  the  organization  of  the  public 
schools,  and  for  some  yeai-s  afterwards,  was  composed,  it  is  said,  of  the 
most  intelligent  and  influential  citizms  of  the  town.  Of  the  number  who 
deserve  honorable  mention,  may  be  named  the  following: 

Governor  W.   F.   Packer,  William  Fields,  Robert  Fleming,  Esquire, 
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Jacob  Rotlirock,  Jolm  K.  Hays,  Joseph  Graffius,  Elisha  Covert,  George 
Fulmer,  Manoali  Alder,  John  Bradiii,  Henry  Lenhart,  Francis  C.  Cauiphell, 
Honorable  James  Armstrong,  Doctor  M.  11.  Power,  Doctor  C.  Seller, 
Honorable  John  Smith,  Thomas  W.  Lloyd,  Oliver  Watson,  Doctor  S.  M. 
Green,  H.  D.  Ellis,  Charles  Lowe,  J.  J.  Ay  res. 

The  present  school  board  consists  oT  the  following  gentlemen : 
J.  Harvey  Wheeler,  president;  D.  N.  Pvook,  secretary;  F.  A.  Yollmer, 
H.  S.  Missimer,  W.  R.  Wilmot,  Jolin  Heilman,  H.  C.  Gage,  E.  B.  Haines, 
James  Smeeton,  W.  M.  Dietrick,  J.  X.  Kline,  Charles  Kelly,  James  Cor- 
coran, D.  Longsdorf,  C.  C.  Shorkley,  J.  F,  Harris  A.  S.  Cortenay,  James 
Foresman,  W.  Sprague,  E.  B.  Younkin,  William  Hogue,  W.  C.  Whiting, 
J.  M.  Xeece,  W.  Mette,  Henry  Glade. 


YORK.— W.  H.  Slielloy. 
The  early  history  of  education  in  this  place  has  ncA'er  been  written,  and 
the  data  before  the  adoption  of  the  school  law  of  1834,  are  so  limited  that  a 
brief  narration  of  a  few  facts,  antecedent  to  this  date,  must  suffice  as  an 
introduction  to  this  report. 

Elementary  Sebools. 

The  earliest  of  these  were  conducted  on  a  tuition  basis,  and  were  limited 
to  the  common  branches  of  an  English  education.  The  acts  of  the  Leg- 
islature, passed  prior  to  1834,  tended  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  general 
acceptance  of  the  school  law.  Regular  returns  were  made  by  the  assessors 
to  the  county  commissioners  of  all  children,  whose  parents  were  unable  to 
pay  for  their  instruction,  and  teachers  were  allowed  to  draw  funds  from 
the  i)ublic  treasu'.y,  to  compensate  them  for  the  tuition  of  such  poor  children 
A  large  number  thus  received  the  lienefit  of  elementary  instruction.  Some 
of  the  English  teachers,  mentioned  in  connection  with  these  private  schools, 
are  as  follows :  .John  Dobbins,  W.  H.  Brown,  D.  B.  Prince,  Roger  Dough- 
erty, and  John  A  W^ilson. 

First  Law. 

At  a  public  meeting,  in  the  court-house,  in  November,  1835,  notwithstand- 
ing the  most  violent  opposition,  it  was  resolved,  by  a  considerable  majority, 
that  an  experiment  should  be  made  of  the  advantages,  offered  by  the  law 
of  the  preceding  year.  As  the  greater  part  of  business,  in  those  days,  was 
conducted  on  principles  of  barter  or  trade,  it  was  doubted  by  many  whether 
an}'  tax  could  be  collected  for  school  purposes.  Many  resisted  the  pay- 
ment of  tax  as  long  as  possible,  and  the  collector's  duty  was  far  more 
burdensome,  and  much  less  lucrative,  than  in  these  modern  times.  The 
only  compensation  of  the  treasurer  was  exoneration  from  militia  duty, 
whilst  the  maledictions  of  rich  and  poor  alike  were  heaped  upon  the  col- 
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lector.  The  following  are  the  names  of  the  first  directors,  elected  under 
the  provisions  of  the  law  of  1834:  Daniel  Kraber,  Frederick  Baugher, 
John  Yoglesong,  Doctor  T.  N.  Ilallor,  Jacob  Laumastcr,  James  Chalfant, 
Joseph  Garretson,  C.  A.  Morris,  Alexander  Small,  Doctor  Luke  Rouse, 
Jacob  Emmett,  and  James  Mj'ers. 

The  borough,  from  tlie  first  organization  of  the  school  sj'stem',  was  di- 
vided into  two  wards  for  school  purpose^,  viz:  North  and  South,  which 
division  continues  to  the  present  time  in  the  purchase,  ownership,  and  sale 
of  school  propertj-,  or  erection  of  new  buildings — a  separate  and  distinct 
tax  being  levied  in  each  ward  for  this  purpose. 

It  is  <lue  here  to  state,  that  tlie  first  director  in  the  list  above  mentioned, 
viz:  Mr.  Daniel  Kraber,  has  served  as  an  active  member  of  the  school 
board,  and  with  great  acceptance  to  the  public,  from  the  time  of  his  first  elec- 
tion to  the  present,  with  the  exception  of  a  single  3-ear  of  rest  from  office 
— a  period  of  forty  years.  He  was  recently  reelected  for  another  term. 
Few  men  live  to  labor  so  long  and  so  well  in  the  public  service.  Ilis  vivid 
recollections  of  those  early  j-ears  in  the  educational  history  of  the  Common- 
wealtli,  together  with  facts  gleaned  from  the  memorj^  of  our  valuable  and 
highly  respected  townsman,  Mr.  William  Sayres, — the  first  tax-collector 
under  the  law  of  1834,  and  subsequently  for  a  number  of  3'ears  an  earnest, 
faitliful  director — have  furnished  me  a  basis  for  these  notes. 

Among  those  who  tauglit  private  schools,  previous  to  1834,  may  be  men- 
tioned: Lewis  Miller,  J.  Ilartrick,  Michael  I3entz,  Henry  M.  Skelton,  Ab- 
ner  Thomas,  Patrick  McDermott,  Emanuel  Spangler,  John  Smith,  James 
B.  White  and  daughter,  Robert  W.  Long,  Howard  Gilbert,  Mrs.  Beard, 
Mrs.  Davis,  and  Mrs.  Montgomer}-.  Verj-  few  schools  at  this  time  were 
tauglit  by  female  teachers. 

The  teaeliers  who  were  in  service  immediately  before  the  adoption  of  the 
law  of  1834,  were  at  once  enlisted  under  the  new  S3'stem.  and  tlie  directors 
elect,  above  mentioned,  in  their  respective  wards,  appointed  the  followino- 
teachers :  Sarah  Jones,  Ann  Love,  Lj-dia  Love,  Sarali  White,  Jane  White 
Margaret  Hunter,  Joseph  McPherson,  Samuel  R.  ^[oAlister,  (,J.  J.  Joint  and 
wife,  Patrick  McGuigan,  Robert  W.  Long,  Benjamin  Ziegler,  Malona  Gowin, 

Of  these  teachers,  Miss  Ann  Love,  continued  in  the  employ  of  the  board 
until  December  19,  1870,  when  her  resignation  was  reluetantlv  accepted, 
after  a  service  of  thirtj'-four  years.  She  still  lives,  and,  in  a  graphic  manner, 
narrates  many  interesting  incidents  in  the  educational  work  of  those  early 
years,  Patrick  McGuigan  tauglit  in  the  public  schools  during  thirty-two 
years  (183G-1868),  and  died  while  in  service. 

Olreclora, 

A  list  of  directors  has  been  gleaneil  from  the  minutes,  but  no  records  of 
South  ward,  from  1836  to  1847,  having  been  preserved.  The  list  of  said 
ward  for  the  intervening  years  cannot  be  given. 

Beginning  with  lSt3T,  the  following  appear  in  regular  succession,  as  mem- 
bers of  the  board  in  North  ward,  down  to  the  prespnt  time:  Geonn-  Lau- 
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man,  John  G.  Campbell,  Peter  Mclntyre,  Reverend  J.  G.  Capito,  John  J. 
Cochran,  William  Sayres,  George  A.  Ileckert,  Thomas  E.  Cochran,  Henry 
L.  Fisher,  W.  Latimer  Small,  C.  B.  Wallace,  Joseph  Smyser,  John  M. 
Brown,  Doctor  A.  R.  Blair,  Henry  Lanius,  Doctor  E,  II.  Pontz,  Reverend 
W.  B.  Raber,  George  Meredith,  John  Demuth,  Samuel  ]\I.  Barnitz,  Rever- 
end A.  II.  Lochman,  Alexander  J.  Frey,  George  C.  Stair,  John  Gibson, 
Israel  Loucks,  T.  K.  White,  Reverend  J.  C.  Smitli,  James  Kcll,  W.  II. 
Grittith,  David  E.  Small,  Cla}^  E.  Lewis,  Doctor  Jacob  Ha}^,  Arthur  King, 
and  J.  B.  Rupp. 

Frederick  Baugher  served  continuously  from  the  first  election,  held  in 
1830,  until  1859,  a  period  of  thirt3'-three  3ears. 

Charles  A.  Morris,  whose  name  is  also  found  in  the  first  board,  served 
ten  years,  (1836-1846,)  and,  on  February  1,  184T,  he  was  appointed  su- 
perintendent of  the  schools  of  the  North  ward.  He  served  in  that  capacity, 
without  compensation,  during  five  consecutive  years,  and,  on  his  retirement, 
received  the  very  hearty  acknowledgments  of  tlie  board,  for  the  eflicient 
and  faithful  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  office. 

Doctor  A.  R.  Blair  served  as  teacher  and  director  in  the  South  ward 
several  years,  afterwards  was  elected  to  the  office  of  county  superintendent, 
which  he  filled  a  number  of  years,  and,  during  the  past  eight  3'ears,  has 
been  a  most  indefatigable  laborer  in  the  cause  of  popular  education,  as  a 
member  of  the  board  of  school  controllers  from  the  North  ward.  Seldom, 
indeed,  can  a  man  be  found,  who  can  fill  the  three  positions,  of  teacher, 
superintendent,  and  director,  with  such  general  acceptance  and  popular 
favor. 

The  following  names  constitute  a  list  of  members  of  board  of  directors 
in  the  South  ward,  who  served  in  regular  succession  from  184V,  to  the 
present  time :  N.  P.  Buckley,  Alexander  Hay,  Jacob  Welsh,  Doctor  J.  W. 
Kerr,  P.  Frank,  Doctor  W.  S.  Roland,  Joseph  Root,  George  Oaks,  David 
Small,  V.  K.  Keesej',  Esquire,  David  Laumaster,  George  A.  Barnitz,  W. 
C.  Chapman,  Esquire,  D.  Durkee,  William  Beitzel,  James  Adams,  AVilliam 
A.  Good,  Samuel  D.  Spangler,  Abraham  D.  Forry,  Doctor  William  John- 
ston, E.  G.  Smyser,  Lewis  Carl,  Doctor  T.  N.  Haller,  Doctor  Luke  Rouse, 
William  Fr^-singer,  S.  Oswald,  G.  K.  Kane,  Michael  Bentz,  David  F.  Wil- 
liams, Joseph  Garretson,  Joseph  W.  Jessup,  Doctor  A.  R.  Blair,  Honor- 
able R.  J.  Fisher,  Reverend  J.  0.  Miller,  M.  B.  Spahr,  John  B.  Welsh, 
Alexander  Duncan,  William  II.  Albright,  Herman  Noss,  George  W.  Reever, 
Zachariah  Dugan,  George  W.  Strubinger,  Jacob  Erne}',  James  G.  Cameron, 
J.  M.  Deitch,  W.  E.  Patterson,  Alexander  Spangler,  F.  F.  Buckingham, 
Adam  S.  Pflieger,  and  Doctor  S.  J.  Rouse. 

Many  of  the  membei-s  of  the  board,  both  from  the  North  and  South 
wards,  were  reelected  a  number  of  terms  successively.  Thus,  their  policy 
of  the  administration  of  school  affairs  was  endorsed,  while  the  records  fully 
pi'ove  that  all  endeavored  to  discharge  the  duties  of  their  office  with  fidel- 
ity. 
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Prominent  among  the  indications  of  the  stead}'  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  a  health}''  educational  sentiment,  was  the  regular  visitation  of  the 
schools  by  the  directors.  Special  committees  for  that  purpose  were  ap- 
pointed at  the  regular  meetings  of  the  board,  and  a  leading  feature  in  the 
business  proceedings  was  a  report  of  the  condition  of  the  schools.  Annual 
examinations  were  held,  and  records  indicate  a  full  attendance  of  directors 
at  these  annual  exercises.  The  schools  were  graded  from  year  to  year  by 
committees  appointed  by  the  board,  and  teachers  were  also  examined  in 
the  presence  of  the  board. 

As  early  as  the  year  1849,  efforts  were  made  to  secure  a  uniformity  of 
text-books  in  the  borough. 

On  December  13,  1S3(),  certificates  of  teachers  were  ordered  "not  to  be 
received,  unless  they  qualify  themselves  to  teach  geography'  and  grammar." 
Rules  and  regulations  for  the  schools  were  also  adopted. 

As  early  as  June  25,  1S3G,  it  was  directed  that  the  schools  should  be 
kejjt  open  nine  months  of  the  j-ear.  Pupils  were  received  from  other  dis- 
tricts in  the  county,  on  the  payment  of  two  dollars  quarterly,  in  advance, 
into  the  treasury,  subject  to  dismission,  if  schools  were  filled  by  pupils  re- 
siding in  the  borough.  This  price  of  tuition  of  non-resident  pupils  was 
increased  from  time  to  time,  until  the  established  rates  were  as  follows: 
For  instruction  in  primary  schools,  one  dollar,  per  month;  secondar}' and 
grammar  schools,  two  dollars,  per  month ;  in  high  school,  thirty-five  dol- 
lars per  j-ear. 

On  August  18,  183T,  a  separate  school  was  established  for  colored 
children  at  the  expense  of  the  borough — l)oth  wards  uniting  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

This  school  has  been  continued  sepai'ate  and  distinct  to  the  present 
time. 

Taxes. 

The  usual  tax  assessed  for  school  purposes  was,  during  a  number  of  years, 
treble  the  amount  of  State  appropriation,  and  any  additional  sum,  deemed 
necessary,  was  submitted  to  the  votes  of  citizens  at  ward  meetings.  The 
added  tax  was  voted  upon  favorably  bj-  a  large  majority,  during  a  number 
of  years  successively,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  year  1838,  a  time  of 
special  trial  to  all  friends  of  the  school  S3'stem — when  a  majority  voted 
against  a  special  tax.  In  order  to  show,  however,  the  progress  of  public 
sentiment,  it  is  recorded  that,  ten  j-ears  afterwards,  in  1848,  a  unanimoui 
vote  was  polled  in  favor  of  tax,  additional  to  the  regular  assessment. 

DiiildiniT*. 

Prior  to  1838,  no  buildings  or  school  property  were  owned  by  the  board 
of  cither  ward.  Rooms  were  rented,  wherever  they  could  be  obtained  at 
the  least  expense.  A  decided  advance,  however,  was  made  about  this  time. 
New  buildings  gradually  supplanted  old  dilaiiidated  structures,  until  now 
our  ])or()Ugh  has  commodious  and  well  furnished  rooms  fur  all  its  seliool 
population. 
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These  modern  buildings  are  all  substantial  brick  structures,  and  were 
erected  in  the  following  order: 

Cost. 

1.  Central  building.  King  street, 1850,         $2,200 

2.  Penn  street  building, 1800,  1,143 

3.  Queen  street  building, 1850,  1 ,000 

4.  Duke  street  building,         1800,  2,500 

5.  Duke  street  building,  rear  of  lot, 1868,  5,100 

6.  High  school-building  and  grounds, 1872,         41,796 

7.  West  King  street  building,  be^'ond  Penn  street,  .    .    .    1872,         11,868 

8.  Cherry  street  building, 1875,         11,495 

Purchase   price,  property'  and  lots,  Philadelphia   and 

Pine  streets, 1875,         10,000 

Total, §87,102 

The  value  of  all  school  property,  in  the  borough,  is  now  estimated  at 
$125,000. 

Teachers. 

The  following  list  of  teachers,  in  addition  to  those  emplo^-ed  at  the 
organization  of  the  schools,  under  the  law  of  1834,  has  been  compiled  from 
the  minutes  of  the  North  and  South  wards.  Those  who  served  less  than 
one  year  are  omitted: 

Daniel  M.  Ettinger,  Mr.  Ritchey,  Mrs.  Sarah  Worlj^  John  Tayler, 
William  Kraber,  Edward  Joint,  Mrs.  Lammott,  Miss  Catharine  Hays, 
Miss  Rebecca  Kraber,  Miss  Isabella  Doll,  Miss  Hannah  Garretson,  Mr.  S. 
Ogdcn,  Doctor  Andrew  Dinsmore,  Miss  Mary  Tayler,  Solomon  Myers, 
Miss  Ellen  Watkins,  Robert  McMurd^^,  Miss  Harriet  Barnitz,  (now  Mrs. 
Kenned}^,)  Miss  Prudence  Major,  Miss  Sue  Voglesong,  Miss  Beckie  Wel- 
shans,  C.  B.  Wallace,  Esquire,  Samuel  Ijcitner,  Solomon  Rupert,  Miss 
Smith,  Miss  Hilder,  Miss  C.  Gallagher,  Miss  Emma  Schoch,  Miss  II.  W. 
Townsend,  Mr.  Daniel  Decker,  Doctor  A.  R.  Blair,  S.  Brenizer,  G.  J.  Good- 
ridge,  Miss  II.  Stroman,  W.  P.  Baird,  D.  C.  Kast,  Miss  Sallie  Townsend, 
Miss  Ella  Menough,  C.  H.  Austin,  Miss  Agnes  S.  Fulton,  George  T.  Cook, 
Miss  Isabella  Connellee,  Miss  Sue  Thornbury,  Miss  Smyser,  L.  II.  Myers, 
W.  H.  Bond,  Mrs.  M.  E.  Stair,  Sue  Demuth,  Miss  Mary  E.  Kell,  Duncan 
Yocum,  James  L.  Smallwood,  W.  H.  Kain,  S.  S.  Thorn,  Miss  Jennie  Clopper, 
Miss  Ella  Fishel,  J.  V.  Blake,  W.  C.  Coover,  E.  D.  Bentzol,  James  Latimer, 
Esquire,  Daniel  Klinefelter,  Miss  Amanda  Fahs,  J.  M.  Eppley,  Miss  Annie 
S.  Wilson,  Miss  Lizzie  Ziegle,  Miss  Wiest,  Miss  Xiles,  James  Kell,  A.  C. 
Heffelfinger,  Miss  Julia  Demuth,  Miss  Jacoby,  Miss  Maggie  D.  Fish,  Miss 
Miss  Grimm,  Miss  A.  E.  Pflieger,  Mr.  Moore,  Miss  Mary  Beitzel,  Miss  Maggie 
McKinnon,  Miss  Clara  L^ndis,  C.  B.  Landis,  J.  0.  Weaver,  Miss  Kate 
Eiohelberger,  Charles  H.  Frey,  H.  H.  Winter,  D.  B.  Bailey,  A.  W.  Moore, 
Mrs.  Lieben,  F.  Glover,  Miss  Clara  Bentz,  Herman  Gitterman,  Miss  Mary 
E.  Stuck,  (now  Mrs.  Doctor  Rouse,)  Miss  Carrie  Devers,  Miss  Eliza  Fahs, 
J.  L.  Kraber,  Miss  Sue  Alleman,  Miss  Marj-  J.  Test,  Miss  Addie  Welsh, 
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Miss  Annie  Devers,  Miss  Kute  Barry,  Miss  Belle  Dick,  Miss  Flora  B.  Hays, 
Miss  Annie  Meisenhelter,  Miss  Kate  Kline,  Professor  G.  R.  Prowell,  Mrs. 
Fannie  Spangenberg,  Miss  Annie  Holland,  Alonzo  Stoiu-li,  Miss  Grace 
Weiser,  Miss  Laura  Carroll,  Miss  Ida  S.  Herman,  B.  S.  Disc,  H.  S.  Williams, 
C.  F.  Keech,  Miss  Kate  King,  Miss  Xettie  Boozle,  Mrs.  L.  M.  .Tohnson, 
Miss  Lncy  McKinnon,  J.  F.  Strawinski,  D.  K.  Trimmer,  Esquire,  Miss 
Lucy  McKinnon,  Miss  Ella  V.  Hilton,  Miss  Laura  Kirkwood,  S.  M.  Gable, 
Miss  Maggie  McDowell,  Miss  Maggie  Henry,  Miss  Jennie  Long,  William 
W.  Grove,  Miss  Luc}'  Hanson,  Professor  Kolce  Preston,  Miss  Mary  E. 
Dawson,  Miss  Maggie  Cross,  S.  V.  Redifer,  Miss  Amanda  Manifold,  Miss 
Ella  Spangenberg,  Miss  H.  S.  McGuigan,  W,  H.  Snyder,  F.  L.  Spangler, 
Professor  Atreus  Wanner,  Miss  Cathie  Moore,  Miss  Sallie  Dorris,  Miss 
Carrie  McKinnon,  Miss  Ella  Herman,  D.  G.  Williams,  Miss  Fannie  Vogt. 
On  February  11,  1809,  resolutions  were  passed  by  the  board  of  control, 
in  memory  of  William  Kraber,  who  served  the  board  continuously  during 
twenty-two  years,  ( 1847-1869.)  During  the  greater  part  of  this  time,  he 
taught  in  the  advanced  grades,  and  his  many  pupils,  to-day,  gratefully 
cherish  his  faithful  instruction,  and  live  to  honor  his  memory. 

Miss  Welshans,  who  died  in  April,  of  the  present  year,  whilst  still  active 
in  service,  was  in  the  employ  of  the  board  thirty  years,  (  1847-1877  ). 

The  resolutions  published  at  her  decease,  by  the  school  board  and 
teachers'  institute,  and  recorded  upon  their  minutes,  indicate  the  high 
appreciation  of  her  labors.  Her  faithful,  untiring  work  in  the  school-room 
will  perpetuate  her  memory.     Though  dead,  she  yet  lives. 

Miss  Rebecca  Kraber,  who  died  while  in  the  service  of  the  board,  in  the 
year  1872,  was  engaged  in  teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  the  borough 
twentj-'four  years,  (1848-1872).  The  motto,  ''Always  do  right,''  written 
In"  her  upon  the  blackboard  of  her  school-room,  shortly  before  her  death, 
has  remained  as  a  constant  inspiration  to  her  pupils,  and  to  all  who  en- 
tered the  room  during  the  past  five  years. 

Professor  Kolce  Preston,  a  young  man  of  rare  ability  and  promise,  died 
January  4,  187<),  while  in  the  employ-  of  the  board.  Though  connected 
with  our  high  school,  as  assistant  principal,  less  than  two  years,  he  had 
won  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  the  board  of  control,  of  teachers,  and 
pupils.     Peace  to  his  ashes. 

Among  those  who  served  more  than  ten  years,  and  have  now  retired 
from  service,  we  glean  from  the  records  as  follows:  D.  ^L  Ettinger,  (1809- 
1853,)  Miss  Amanda  Fahs,  now  Mrs.  Crider,  (  I8r>4-18G8,)  Miss  Harriet 
Barnitz,  now  Mrs.  Kenned\',  ( 1840-1857,)  Miss  Catharine  Hays,  ( 1847- 
1863,)  Miss  Aflnie  Wilson,  ( 1858-1876.) 

Of  those  at  present  in  the  employ  of  the  board,  Miss  EUa  Menough  lias 
served  twenty -six  years,  ( 1854-1877.)  with  an  absence  of  several  years 
and  Miss  Lizzie  Riegle  has  served  continuously  for  the  past  eighteen 
years,  ( 1859-1877.) 

Of  those  who  have  retired  from  active  teaching,  and  are  ^et  engaged  in 
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active  professional  work,  wo  mention,  with  jnst  pride,  Professor  D.  M.  Et- 
tinger,  surveyor  and  mathematician,  who  alter  a  service  of  fourteen  years 
in  the  public  schools,  and  a  number  of  years  professor  of  mathematics  in 
the  York  County  Academj-,  is  at  present  one  of  the  most  accurate  surveyors 
in  the  State. 

New  Law. 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  new  law,  the  boards  of  the 
North  and  South  wards  met  May  6,  1854,  and  organized  a  board  of  school 
controllers.  From  those  examined  by  Count}'  Superintendent  Jacob  Kirk, 
(the  first  county  superintendent  under  the  law),  twenty  teachers  were  ap- 
pointed, eight  male,  eleven  female,  and  one  male  teacher  for  colored  school. 
Efforts  were  made  by  committees  from  the  school  board,  during  subsequent 
years,  to  grade  the  schools.  A  high  school  was  established  July  8,  1858, 
but  on  Ma}'  5,  1862,  this  was  reduced  to  a  secondary  grade. 

Institutes. 

A  resolution  was  passed  by  the  board,  January  5,  18(33,  requiring  teachers 
to  organize  an  institute,  and  that  a  monthly  report  of  exercises  of  the  same 
be  made  to  the  school  board.  By  a  resolution  of  October  5, 18G3,  teachers 
were  subject  to  removal  for  non-attendance.  Thus  it  will  be  observed  that 
the  directors  recognized  then,  as  they  do  now,  the  importance  of  teachers' 
associations  for  the  improvement  of  the  schools.  These  institutes  were 
continued  from  year  to  year — an  occasional  normal  class  being  organized, 
by  the  county  superintendent,  for  the  benefit  of  the  teachers. 

During  the  past  seven  3-ears,  regular  institutes  were  held  twice  per  month. 
The  attendance  of  teachers  has  averaged  about  ninety  per  cent.  No  excuses 
for  absence  are  received,  except  for  sickness,  or  unavoidable  absence  from 
town.  In  September,  1870,  a  special  noimal  class  was  organized.  This  is 
composed  of  all  pupils  of  the  senior  class  in  high  school,  preparing  to  teach, 
and  of  all  teachers  of  the  borough  who  have  less  than  five  3'ears'  experi- 
ence. A  number  of  the  older  teachers  have  also  availed  themselves  of  the 
advantages  thus  afforded.  This  class  meets  one  hour  each  week  for  lectures 
on  the  "  Theory  and  Methods  of  Teaching.  "  Whilst  the  labors  of  the 
superintendent  are  thus  considerably  increased,  the  results  of  the  year's 
work  have  been  encouraging,  in  the  greater  eflSciency  of  our  younger  teach- 
ers, and  the  better  preparation  of  graduates  of  our  high  school  to  take  the 
positions  of  assistants  in  lower  grades. 

Our  Present  System. 

On  July  11,  1870,  Doctor  S.  J.  Rouse,  a  member  of  the  school  board 
for  ten  years,  and  at  present  deputy  secretar}^  of  the  board,  first  introduced 
the  subject  of  a  "high  school"  for  the  borough.  After  considerable  dis- 
cussion, a  committee  was  appointed,  consisting  of  Doctor  S.  J.  Rouse, 
David  E.  Small,  and  Daniel  Kraber,  to  consider  the  subject.  A  majority 
of  the  committee  reported  favorabh',  which  report,  having  been  accepted 
and  unanimously  adopted,  our  present  high  school   for  both  sexes  was 
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established.  The  writer  was  appointed  principal  of  the  same,  and  Miss 
Mary  E.  Kell,  assistant.  A  course  of  study  was  arranged,  examinations 
■were  held,  and  fifty-two  pupils  were  admitted  at  the  organization. 

On  October  3, 1870,  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  law,  the  borough 
superintendent  was  created,  separating  the  borough  entirely  from  the  ofD- 
cial  jurisdiction  of  the  county  superintendent.  The  writer  was  elected 
superintendent,  which  office,  in  connection  with  principalship  of  high 
school,  has  been  held  by  subsequent  reiilections,  until  the  present  time. 

Whatever  educational  progress  may  have  been  achieved  in  the  3'ears 
past,  is  due,  first,  to  the  energetic  and  progressive  men  who  have  consti- 
tuted our  board  of  control ;  secondly-,  to  the  harmonious  workings  of  the 
system,  as  exemplified  by  earnest,  devoted  teachers,  securing  the  cheerful 
obedience  and  studious  application  of  pupils;  thirdly,  to  an  enlightened 
public  sentiment  throughout  our  community,  approving  and  sanctioning 
all  the  efforts  made  for  the  improvement  of  the  schools. 

Our  schools,  as  organized  at  the  present  time,  consist  of  one  high  school ; 
two  A,  grammar;  four  B,  grammar;  seven,  secondary ;  twenty -one  primary ; 
one  colored  school,  (mixed  grade.) 

The  average  cost  of  instruction,  as  shown  by  statistics  of  the  year,  is 
$1  15  per  month  for  each  pupil.  The  estimate  is  based  on  the  average 
monthly  attendance,  and  does  not  include  contingent  expense. 

Progress. 

The  actual  indications  of  progress  maybe  summed  as  follows:  1.  The 
advance  often  per  cent,  in  the  standard  for  admission  to  high  school,  from 
year  to  j'car,  since  the  organization  in  18T0, — this  requiring  a  correspond- 
ing advance  in  lower  grades;  2.  The  reference  library'  furnished  b}^  school 
board,  consisting  of  standard  encj-clopoedias,  &c. ;  3.  The  very  success- 
ful beginning  of  a  library  of  miscellaneous  books,  as  made  by  pupils  of  high 
school  through  annual  entertainments ;  4.  The  inauguration  of  a  teachers' 
library;  5.  The  very  satisfactory  and  gratitying  results  of  our  system,  as 
evinced  by  the  recorded  standing  of  our  pupils,  at  the  annual  examinations, 
this  being  supplemented  and  confirmed  by  the  monthly  visitation  of  super- 
intendent. 

To  the  above,  may  be  added  that  fifteen  of  our  teachers  have  been  regu- 
larlj^  graduated  at  the  high  schools,  and  thirteen  of  these  will  be  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  board  dui*ing  the  coming  year. 

Records. 

The  recorded  part  of  our  school  system  presents  the  annual  examination 
standing  of  every  pupil,  with  every  transfer  or  promotion,  the  monthly 
and  annual  statistics  of  each  school,  together  with  such  summarized  notes 
of  superintendent's  work,  as  will  enable  members  of  school  board,  at  any 
time,  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  the  progress  of  each  school.  There  are 
three  permanent  books — one  is  used  as  "tei'm  records"  for  the  high  school; 
53  School  Report. 
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one  large  annual  register  for  all  the  scliools,  and  one  for  general  and  sta- 
tistical notes  from  each  school.  Blanks  are  provided  for  admittance  of 
new  pupils,  for  promotion,  &c,,  &c.  A  neat  diploma,  lithographed,  is 
given  to  all  who  complete  the  course  of  study  in  the  high  school. 

The  exhibition  of  pupils'  written  examination  work,  in  the  office  of  su- 
perintendent, during  the  month  of  June,  indicated  a  decided  advance  in  the 
department  of  drawing,  as  well  as  in  the  general  neatness  and  accuracy  of 
manuscripts. 

York  County  Academy. 

This  ancient  institution  of  learning  was  incorporated  September  20, 
1787,  as  a  part  of  the  property  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  of  this 
place. 

On  March  1,  1788,  Mr.  James  Armstrong  became  the  first  teacher  of  the 
English  department  in  the  academ3\  lie  was  required  to  teach  reading, 
writing,  mathematics.  The  price  of  tuition  to  the  children  of  the  town 
and  count}',  was  forty  shillings;  strangers  and  their  children,  three  pounds 
per  annum.  The  corporation  engaged  to  make  up  any  deficienc}'-  in  the 
gross  proceeds  below  seventy  pounds.  Mr.  Robert  Ilettrick  was  engaged 
at  the  same  time  to  teach  Latin,  Greek,  and  French  languages,  rhetoric, 
experimental  ])hilosophy,  geography',  astronomy,  and  histor}'.  I'everond 
John  Campbell  was  appointed  to  teach  moral  philosophy  and  divinity.  He 
was  considered  the  principal  of  the  school. 

The  income  of  the  first  year  amounted  to  £77  Gs.  8d. 

By  a  second  act  of  the  State  Legislature,  approved  March  1,  1790,  the 
academy  was  tendered  as  a  public  school  for  York  county  by  the  rector, 
church  wardens,  and  vestry-men  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  in 
whom  the  property  by  the  previous  act  was  vested.  By  this  second  act, 
all  right  and  title  to  said  buildings  and  grounds  were  convej'ed  to  and 
vested  in  "the  trustees  of  the  York  County  Academj'."  By  specification 
in  the  act,  it  was  established  as  a  "school  or  academy  for  the  education 
of  3'outh,  in  the  learned  and  foreign  languages,  in  the  useful  arts,  sciences, 
and  literature."     Twenty-one  trustees  were  named  as  follows: 

John  Campbell,  Jacob  Goering,  Daniel  Wagner,  John  Black,  Robert 
Cathcart,  William  Paxton,  Thomas  Ilartlej-,  James  Smith,  John  Edic, 
John  Clark,  Doctor  Jacob  Hay,  Senior,  Jacob  Rudisill,  Elihu  Underwood, 
William  Ross,  Jacob  Barnitz,  Michael  Smyser,  Conrad  Lamb,  William 
McLean,  William  Scott,  Philip  Gopher,  George  Bard. 

These  were  "declared  to  be  one  bod}',  politic  and  corporate,  with  per- 
petual succession  in  deed  and  law,  as  the  trustees  of  the  York  County 
Academj'."  The  constitution  can  be  changed  by  the  Legislature  only.  A 
grant  of  $2,000  was  made  in  the  act  of  incorporation,  and  the  sum  was 
paid  over  to  the  trustees,  November  10,  1800.  A  provision  was  made  by 
the  act  that  beneficiaries,  not  exceeding  seven,  should  be  admitted,  on  ap- 
plication, not  to  continue  longer  than  two  years. 

Eight  of  the  charter  members  were  present  at  the  organization  of  the 
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board,  May  6,  1799,  viz:  Messrs.  Catlicart,  Hartley,  Smith,  Edie,  Barnitz, 
Sin3'ser,  Lamb,  and  Gossler,  and  were  duly  qualified. 

The  funds  granted  by  the  State  were  invested  in  United  States  stocks, 
and,  by  judicious  management,  have  afforded  sufficient  income  to  keep  up 
the  necessary'  repairs,  on  building  and  ground,  to  the  present  time. 

On  January  28, 1801,  Mr.  McMurray  was  ap[)ointed  teacher  in  the  acad- 
em}'^,  at  a  salary  of  £130.  Tuition  per  year  in  common  English  branches, 
eight  dollars  ;  higher  branches,  sixteen  dollars.  An  invitation  was  pub- 
lished to  poor  people,  to  send  their  children  gratis. 

Robert  Adrain  was  appointed  teacher,  at  this  time,  and  girls  were  ad- 
mitted as  pupils.  The  following  minute  occurs,  October  21,  1801,  at  the 
close  of  a  public  examination  of  the  school :  "  The  pupils  exhibited  evi- 
dence of  great  improvement,  and  the  teachers,  as  well  as  the  pupils,  have 
obtained  the  approbation  of  the  board."  Examinations  were  held,  first 
quarterl^'^,  then  semi-aniiuall}'.  and  afterwards  were  continued  annually. 

The  following  persons,  in  addition  to  sevei'al  charter  members,  served 
as  trustees  in  regular  succession  to  the  present  time  :  Henry  Miller,  David 
Cassat,  Esquire,  Ralph  Bowie,  Doctor  John  Morris,  Andrew  Robinson, 
Josiah  Updegraff,  Doctor  Maxwell  McDowell,  William  Barber,  William 
Nes,  Thomas  Taylor,  George  Small,  J.  Kelly,  Reverend  George  Sehmucker, 
Charles  A.  Barnitz,  Reverend  Lewis  Ma^er,  Doctor  William  Mellvjine, 
John  Schmidt,  C.  A.  Morris,  W.  Ash,  Doctor  .John  Fisher,  General  Jacob 
Spangler,  Reverend  James  R.  Rile^^,  II.  Spangler,  Philip  Smyser.  II.  B. 
Wentz,  Samuel  Wagner,  Daniel  Durkee,  James  B.  Webb,  George  S.  Mor- 
ris, Richard  Rush,  Philip  A.  Small,  James  S.  Connellee,  Jacob  Emmitt, 
Jacob  Barnitz,  Charles  Weiser,  John  Voglesong,  John  Evans,  Esquire, 
Captain  Donaldson,  Jacob  Spangler,  Peter  Mclntyre,  Doctor  II.  MeClellan, 
Solomon  Oswald,  Eli  Lewis,  Doctor  T.  N.  Ualler,  Thomas  E.  Cochran,  J. 
G.  Campbell,  Doctor  Jacob  Hay,  A.  J.  Glossbrenner,  Reverend  C.  W. 
Thompson,  William  Wagner,  Honorable  R.  J.  Fisher,  Reverend  C.  J. 
Ilutchins,  Reverend  A.  II.  Loehnian,  D.  D.,  Edward  Smyser,  Reverend  J. 
0.  Miller,  D.  D.,  V.  K.  Keese}',  Esquire,  Jonathan  OsYi'ald,  Henry  Lanius, 
William  Danner,  Gates  J.  Weiser,  Charles  S.  Weiser,  David  E.  Small,  M. 
B.  Si)ahr,  Lewis  Carl,  Israel  Loucks,  Doctor  W.  Banm,  George  F.  Leber, 
Reverend  L.  A.  Gotwald,  D.  D.,  W.  Latimer  Small. 

David  Cassat,  Esquire,  died  in  office,  having  served  for  twenty-four 
years,  (1800-1824).  His  life  was  devoted  to  the  public  welfare,  and  his 
long  nsefulness  in  this  community,  has  perpetuated  his  memory  to  the 
present  generation. 

Among  the  trustees  above  mentioned,  Doctor  Cathcart  died  while  in 
office,  having  served  from  the  organization  of  the  institution,  ( 1790-1840.) 
a  period  of  fifty  years.  He  served  as  president  of  the  board  during 
forty-five  years,  and  almost  completed  a  century  on  earth.  Most  tender 
and  pathetic  resolutions  were  offered  by  the  board  to  his  memory. 

On  May  7,  1874,  Doctor  C.  A.  Morris,  having  completed  more  than  fifty 
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years  of  service  as  a  member  of  the  board,  departed  from  earth.  A  few 
months  previous  to  his  death,  his  semi-centennial  in  the  cause  of  education 
was  dul}'  celebrated  at  his  home,  on  which  occasion  the  trustees  and  prin- 
cipal of  the  academy,  were  present  as  invited  guests.  Truly  of  him,  it 
may  be  well  said,  "he  lived  to  do  good  and  bless  otliers." 

The  oldest  member  of  the  present  board  is  Honorable  A.  J.  Gloss- 
brenner,  ex-member  of  Congress,  a  most  highly  esteemed  citizen  and  promi- 
nent banker  of  this  place. 

The  second  of  the  board,  in  point  of  seniority,  is  Reverend  C.  W.  Thomp- 
son. Though  his  body  is  enfeebled  by  increasing  years,  his  mental  facul- 
ties seem  yet  unimpaired,  whilst  his  constanc}'  and  fidelit}^  to  the  cause  of 
education,  commend  his  example  to  those  who  may  become  his  successors 
in  the  trustee  board.  Among  the  active  members  of  the  board,  at  the 
present  time,  whose  interest  in  behalf  of  the  school  deserve  this  public 
notice,  may  be  mentioned,  Reverend  Jonathan  Oswald,  D.  D.,  Reverend 
J.  0.  MUler,  D.  D.,  Reverend  L.  A.  Gotwald,  D.  D. 

Teachers. 

January  18,  1811,  the  name  of  Mr.  Thomas  Whittaker  appeal's  as  the 
first  unsalaried  officer  in  the  Academy.  lie  was  allowed  to  collect  and 
appropriate  to  himself  all  the  tuition  fees. 

November  20, 1819,  the  name  of  Mr.  D.  B.  Prince  first  occurs  as  a  teacher. 
He  continued  to  serve  with  eminent  ability,  in  the  female  department,  with 
an  absence  of  several  j-ears,  until  July  18,  1866,  a  period  of  forty-five 
years.  On  his  retirement,  the  male  and  female  departments,  which  had 
been  separated  during  forty-three  years,  (1823-1866,)  wore  again  consoli- 
dated, and  Professor  G.  W.  Ruby,  who  had  served  as  principal  of  male  de- 
partment from  1850,  was  elected  to  the  principalship  of  both  male  and  fe- 
male departments. 

Prominent  among  the  teachei's,  who  died  while  in  the  service  of  the  in- 
stiution,  was  Reverend  Stephen  Boyer,  whose  faithful  labors  of  twenty-five 
years,  (1823-1848,)  received  a  wortli}'^  tribute  from  the  board  of  trustees. 

On  April  1,  1870,  the  female  department  was  discontinued. 

The  following  names  occur  among  the  teachers :  Hono  rable  Thaddeus 
Stevens,  Messrs.  Bacon,  Carothers,  Steen,  Smith,  James,  Livermore,  Beards- 
ley,  Morrills,  Blanchard,  Skinner,  Kirkwood,  Miss  Coulson,  and  Mrs. 
Young. 

We  record,  with  just  pride  to  the  borough,  the  fact  that  Honorable  Thad- 
deus Stevens  here  began  his  legal  studies,  and,  as  student  and  teacher,  ob- 
tained the  necessary  preparation  for  those  positions  of  honor  and  trust,  in 
the  State  and  the  nation,  to  wliich  he  was  subsequently  called. 

The  present  principal  of  the  school.  Professor  G.  W.  Ruby,  has  occu- 
pied the  position  for  the  past  twenty-seven  j^ears,  (1850-18TT.)  During 
this  time,  he  has  had,  under  his  instruction,  about  five  thousand  students; 
has  prepared  a  large  number  for  college — many  of  whom  graduated  with 
honor,  in  the  leading  institutions  of  the  country,  and  occupy  prominent 
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positions  in  the  State  and  nation.  From  the  ranks  of  those  who  have  gone 
out  from  his  kind  and  faithful  instruction,  are  found  to-day  our  leading  busi- 
ness men  in  the  community,  as  well  as  many  of  those  who  fill  the  learned 
professions.  Beloved  by  his  pupils,  and  honored  by  the  entire  commu- 
nitj^,  for  his  indefatigable  labors  in  the  cause  of  education,  he  j'et  continues 
earnestly  devoted  to  the  teacher's  work. 

Children's   Home. 

This  institution  was  incorporated  b}^  the  Legislature  in  February,  1865. 
"Its  aim  and  object  bjing  to  afford  a  pleasant  shelter  for  destitute  and 
friendless  chiltlren.  It  was  entirely  distinct  from  the  State  provisions 
for  soldiers'  orphans,  though  Superintendent  Burrowes  at  once  proposed 
sending  to  it  those  of  this  class  belonging  to  York  county.'' 

A  large  brick-building  of  three  and  one  half  stories,  was  erected  on  ground 
donated  by  Mr.  Samuel  Small,  senior,  and  was  built,  under  his  direction, 
at  a  cost  of  about  $40,000,  (ground  and  building  included,)  of  which  sum 
about  $3,000  wtM-e  contributed  by  other  parties — the  balance  being  the 
gift  of  Mr.  Small.  This  structure,  so  admirably  adapted  to  the  purpose, 
was  occupied  by  the  school,  April  1,  1337.  "Since  that  period,  soldiers' 
orphans  have  been  assigned  to  this  home  from  York,  Adams,  Dauphin, 
and  Cumberland  counties,  and  have  shared  its  fostering  care." 

In  thorough  mental  training,  general  deportment,  as  well  as  moral  and 
religious  culture,  this  school  has  compared  most  favorably  with  any  of  the 
orphan  schools  of  the  State. 

We  glean  the  following  facts  from  the  twelfth  annual  report,  recently 
issued : 

"Since  May,  1865,  one  hundred  and  eight}'  children  have  been  admitted, 
of  whom  eighty-one  were  soldiers'  orphans,  placed  therein  by  the  State. 
All  but  fifteen  of  these  have  either  graduated  at  sixteen  years  of  age,  or 
been  transferred  to  other  schools.  Seventeen  of  them  are  still  at  White 
Hall  school;  several  are  teaching,  several  are  on  farms,  clerking,  at  trades, 
or  at  service;  nearly  all  are  doin^  well.  Of  the  ninety-one  destitute  ones, 
for  whom  this  home  was  especlall}'  designed,  thirty-four  have  been, 
after  a  longer  or  shorter  sta}'  here,  returned  to  friends.  Good  homes 
have  been  found  for  thirt^'-six.  From  almost  every  one  good  accounts 
have  been  received.  Of  all  the  children  who  have  been  inmates  of  this 
'home,'  only  two  have  died." 

The  following  have  served  as  teachers  in  the  "home''  with  great  accept- 
ability: 

Misses  S.  E.  Thornburj'^,  Mary  Anderson,  Marian  Stansbury,  M.  J. 
Mifflin,  J.  Russell,  Lizzie  Gable.  Gratuitous  instruction,  in  various  de- 
partments, has  been  given  by  Mr.  D.  B.  Prince,  Doctors  Charles  and  Jane 
Garver,  Professor  II.  Bentz,  Miss  Schriver,  and  Professor  D.  K.  Noel. 

The  following  phjsicians  of  the  borough  have  given  their  time  and  ser- 
vices gratuitously  to  the  "Horn.',"  viz:  Doctors  John  Hay,  deceased;  E. 
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H.  Pentz,  deceased;  Doctors  A.  R.  Blair,  Jacob  Hay,  M.  W.  McKiunon, 

and  W.  S.  Kohind. 

lu  addition  to  the  State  appropriation,  the  school  is  largely'  sustained 
by  subscriptions  and  donations  from  a  number  of  christian  ladies  and 
gentlemen  in  tiie  community,  and  from  the  interest  arising  from  the  hand- 
some bequest  of  $5,000,  made  by  the  late  Charles  A.  Morris — who,  to- 
gether with  his  noble  wife,  also  deceased,  was  untiring  in  his  devotion  to 
all  the  interests  of  the  "Home." 

After  all  the  soldiers'  orphans  shall  have  been  properl}^  cared  for  and 
educated,  by  the  State,  this  institution  will  continue  to  fulfil  its  grand 
mission,  as  a  refuge  for  homeless  aud  destitute  children,  and  will  stand  as 
an  enduring  monument  to  the  liberality  of  those  who  established  and  en- 
dowed it,  and  to  the  generous  public,  who  aid  in  maintaining  it. 

York  Co(ie;;iate  Institute. 

This  institution  of  learning,  was  founded  b}^  the  munificence  of  Mr. 
Samual  Small,  senior,  of  this  i)lace,  and  was  opened  for  students,  Septem- 
ber 15,  1873.  Most  interesting  dedicatory-  services  and  the  inauguration 
of  faculty  occurred  on  November  3,  of  the  same  j'ear. 

The  following  constitute  the  present  board  of  trustees:  Samuel  Small, 
senior,  president;  Reverend  Henry  E.  Niles,  D.  D.,  secretar}^ ;  Samuel 
Small,  junior,  treasurer;  executive  committee,  James  W.  Kerr,  M.  D., 
David  E.  Small,  John  M.  Brown;  additional  trustees,  Reverend  J.  L. 
Crawford,  Reverend  C.  W.  Stewart,  Reverend  C.  P.  Wing,  D.  D.,  James 
Kell,  Esquire,  H.  L.  Fisher,  Esquire,  W.  Latimer  Small,  John  H.  Small, 
Colonel  Walter  S.  Franklin. 

The  faculty,  as  at  present  constituted,  is  as  follows:  Reverend  James 
McDougall,  junior.  Ph.  D„  president  and  professor  of  languages;  Samuel 
B.  Heiges,  professor  of  natural  sciences;  Albert.  B.  Carner,  A.  M.,  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics;  Miss  Hnldah  Allen,  belles  letters;  Miss  M.  E. 
Prince,  music;  Reverend  Henry  Walker,  German;  William  W.  Anderson, 
tutor. 

The  cost  of  the  building  and  ground  is  estimated  at  $50,000,  and  the 
present  endowment  is  $70,000.  Of  these  amounts  $110,000  are  the  direct 
contribution  of  Mr.  Samual  Small,  senior,  the  honored  founder,  the  re- 
maining sum  of  $10,000  having  been  donated  by  Robert  H.  Coleman,  of 
Cornwall,  Pennsylvania.  An  elegant  library,  known  as  the  Cassat  library, 
was  presented  to  the  institute  b^-  Mrs  Small,  in  honor  of  her  father,  the 
late  David  Cassat,  Esquire.  The  philosophical  department  and  library  are 
well  furnished.  The  entire  bnilding,  composed  of  brick,  consisting  of 
three  stories,  with  mansard  roof,  is  supplied  with  all  the  modern  improve- 
ments in  school  architecture.  It  is  warmed  by  furnaces,  is  well  ventilated^ 
contains  a  comodious  chapel,  recitation  and  library  rooms,  gj'mnasium, 
&c. 

The  total  attendance  of  pupils  during  the  year  past  numbered  one  hun- 
dred and  fourteen. 
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Four  parallel  courses  of  study  are  pursued,  viz :  The  classical,  scientific, 
ladies',  and  commercial.  Tlieso,  witli  the  exception  of  the  last,  require  four 
years  each  in  their  completion.  Students  may  here  prepare  for  advanced 
standing  in  our  best  colleges. 

The  board  of  trustees  was  especially  fortunate  in  their  selection  of  a 
president.  Doctor  McDougall  has  proven  liimsolf,  during  the  past  four 
years,  to  be  preeminently  qualified  for  the  position  of  responsibility  and 
trust  which  he  occupies.  A  true  christian  gentleman,  scholarly,  earnestly 
devoted  to  his  work,  lie  commands  at  once  the  respect  and  confidence  of 
students,  and  the  increasing  favor  and  attachment  of  our  entire  community. 
His  associates  in  the  faculty  are  also  indefatigable  workei's. 

The  institution  is  under  the  general  patronage  and  control  of  the  West- 
minster Presbytery,  with  certain  specifications  in  the  charter  as  made  by 
the  donor. 

The  ultimate  endowment  will  be  made  $100,000.  At  present,  moderate 
tuition  fees  are  received,  except  from  those  deserving  young  men  who  are 
preparing  for  the  ministry,  and  who  receive  assistance  annually  from  the 
scholarship  fund. 

The  success  which  has  crowned  the  work  in  the  very  thorough  organiza- 
tion and  establishment  of  this  school,  is  the  best  prophecy  of  its  future 
growth  and  prosperity. 

Long  ma}'  the  revered  founder  yet  live  to  enjoy  the  consummation  of 
his  highest  hopes,  in  the  thorough  mental  and  religious  culture  of  the 
youth,  who  shall  crowd  the  halls  of  this  institution. 

Conclusion. 

In  closing  this  report,  it  may  be  said,  that  whilst  the  educational  facili- 
tes  of  this  borough  compare  favorably  with  any  other  in  the  State,  the 
past  decade  has  been  especially  rich  in  its  fruitage.  The  soil,  which  was 
so  well  tilled  has,  at  length,  brought  forth  an  abundant  harvest.  With  all 
these  elements  of  growth  and  progress,  we  look  upon  the  present  as  part 
fullillment  and  part  prophecj*.  Without  gratulations  upon  the  work  ac- 
complished, it  remains  for  those,  who  shall  be  the  future  guardians  of  our 
educational  system,  not  only  to  maintain  the  elements  of  healthy  develop- 
ment, now  existing,  but  so  to  foster  and  nourish  every  educational  plant 
that,  in  a  future,  "so  bright  with  promise,"  there  shall  ever  be  the  bloom  and 
beauty  of  cultured  minds  and  noble  lives. 
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3 

28  00 

23  00 

1.50 

111 

154 

70 

97 

2 

l 

2,323  46 

7.  Frauklin,  .... 

13 

5 

11 

2 

28  73 

28  00 

363 

270 

404 

75 

65 

U 

1 

2, 192  33 

8.  Freedom,   .... 

3 

5 

3 

30  00 

t>6 

68 

81 

73 

79 

2 

539  54 

9.  Germany,  .... 

4 

5 

4 

30  00 

122 

97 

151 

58 

63 

1 

495  18 

10.  Gettysburg  bor., 

10 

8J 

2 

'  i 

51  m 

'  30  75 

258 

221 

345 

80A 

84 

5 

4,093  39 

H.  Hamilton,     .  .  . 

6 

5 

4 

2 

33  75 

30  00 

132 

148 

209 

93 

90 

4 

i 

2,499  55 

12.  Haniiltonban,     . 

11 

5 

6 

5 

23  07 

26  60 

218 

193 

321 

77 

82 

3 

1,909  63 

13.  Hampton,  (InU.) 

1 

5 

1 

30  00 

33 

29 

50 

88 

53 

1 

158  38 

14.  Highland,  .... 

3 

5 

1 

2 

80  00 

30  00 

f& 

55 

85 

72 

92 

u 

4.53  88 

15.  Huntingdon,  .  . 

9 

5 

2 

7 

30  00 

30  00 

240 

193 

*30 

74 

71 

2 

li 

2,303  94 

Ifi.  Latimore,  .  . 

8 

5 

6 

2 

30  00 

30  00 

156 

13-5 

209 

82 

1  09 

2 

2 

1,993  75 

17.  Liberly, 

5 

5 

3 

2 

50  00 

30  00 

120 

92 

126 

64 

81 

2 

768  52 

18.  Littlestownbor., 

3 

5 

2 

1 

40  00 

30  00 

105 

102 

144 

80 

60 

3 

775  30 

19.  ^tenallen,  .      .  . 

11 

5 

7 

7 

35  43 

31  57 

298 

247 

400 

75 

82 

3^ 

l' 

2,762  42 

20.  Mount  .Joy,  .  .  . 

6 

5 

2 

4 

32  00 

30  00 

141 

148 

172 

74 

79 

li 

93.5  33 

21.  Mount  Pleasant, 

9 

5 

9 

29  00 

203 

189 

259 

69 

78 

U 

1,104  96 

22.  Oxford, 

1 

6 

1 

30  00 

29 

31 

32 

63 

56 

i 

188  02 

Zi.  Oxford,  New,     . 

3 

6 

1 

2 

4p00 

MM 

58 

59 

76 

69 

96 

1 

230  00 

24.  Reading,     .... 

7 

5 

7 

23  83 

170 

117 

189 

75 

70 

2 

1,059  05 

2.5.  Straban, 

8 

6 

5 

3 

.30  41 

'  30  00 

222 

183 

259 

78 

63 

2 

1,696  59 

26.  Tyrone, 

8 

5 

3 

5 

25  00 

25  00 

1-13 

149 

220 

66 

80 

2i 

1,165  62 

27.  Union,     .  . 

7 

5 

3 

4 

27  00 

27  50 

162 

134 

177 

69 

72 

li 

887  14 

28.  Union,  find.,)  or 

0.andl.,(lnd.,) 

1 

6 

1 

1 

30  00 

600 

70 

55 

73 

83 

34 

1 

186  03 

29.  York  Spring  bor. 

2 

6 

1 

1 

40  00 

30  00 

36 

45 

65 

79 

91 

4 

513  09 

164 

5.49 

98 

70 

^1  36 

f27  43 

3,950 

3,405 

5,004 

75 

75 

1 
2.07  1.17 

$33,616  95 

Ex.  Doc]  Statistics — Adams  County. 

For  the  School  Year  ending  June  1,  1877. 
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EXPENDITURES. 


S3  J 

hi 


UESOI'ltCES  AND 
LIAUILITIKS. 


fllSOO 

(30104 

305  16 

465  60 

331  (M 

1,233  71 

247  48 

358  19 

23  92 

171  74 

339  72 

2,802  26 

624  65 

3,i:«24 

114  06 

672  44 

226  12 

796  48 

742  44 

3.7-e58 

299  92 

2,483  13 

466  32 

1,710  39 

62  56 

159  14 

106  36 

561  66 

412  16 

2,267  66 

313  36 

2,814  61 

237  37 

983  67 

213  44 

853  07 

668  56 

8.il6  93 

283  34 

1,068  97 

447  12 

1,276  74 

105  80 

314  46 

149  96 

866  39 

246  56 

1,358  98 

397  44 

1.473  75 

273  24 

1,410  12 

302  68 

1,262  83 

75  44 

126  04 


239  90 
426  80 


1416  04 

670  76 

1,364  73 

603  67 

193  66 
3,161  93 
3,763  89 

786  52 
1,022  60 
4,483  02 
2,783  07 
2,176  71 

221  70 

670  22 
2.679  82 
3,1%  20 
1,226  04 
1,066  51 
3,815  49 
1,375  31 
1,723  80 

450  26 
1,016  35 
1,605  54 
1,871  19 
1,6S3  30 
1,565  51 

313  34 

552  84 


(15  00 
38  97 
28  06 


1,2W06 
1,075  23 


387  23 
346  59 
&16  70 


363 
67  31 
1,426  71 
50  00 
282  26 
764  44 


2.5  59 
69  8.5 
120  20 


1280  00 

403  00 

1,000  00 

430  00 

125  00 

1,311  00 

1,800  00 

450  CO 

600  00 

3,0S9S0 

975  00 

1,515  00 

150  00 

430  00 

1,350  00 

1,200  00 

750  fO 

330  00 

i,a»  8.5 

*50  00 

1,295  00 

180  00 

582  00 

83.5  00 

1,487  50 

1,015  CO 

955  00 

201  00 
350  00 


(74  28 
97  C8 

257  76 
99  34 

18  -50 
379  97 
414  09 
198  03 
18.5  33 
924  81 
1,100  33 
303  43 
40  73 
97  14 
892  39 
285  59 
214  20 
201  81 
975  64 
270  64 
xa  S2 
231  44 
103  14 
284  37 
313  84 
251  84 
226  48 

83  18 
125  81 


(369  28 

341  65 

1,285  82 

^19  » 

143  SO 

2. an  03 

3,319  32 

648  03 

78.5  33 

4,401  54 

2,481  92 

2,365  13 

196  73 

S>5  79 

2,309  90 

2,912  30 

1,014  20 

1,014  10 

3,6ft5  93 

1,220  64 

1,629  82 

411  44  , 

68.5  14 

1,144  96 

1,871  19 

1,3S7  04 

1,181  43 

2»(  18 
534  39 


(46  76 
12!)  11 
632  83 
56  33 

32  16 

'41457 
133  49 
237  27 
1,281  90 
3u:{  15 
201  38 
2197 
107  24 

'21790 
211  M 

151  67 
91  W 

33  82 
331  21 
460  33 

3.53  92 

"(13)42' 

182  82 

169  94 
75  32 



"40454 

384  03 

31  16 
18  25 

(8,086  68  I   (38,517  33  i   (16,601  21  I  (6,533  80  (26,316  85  i  (9,252  67    fl2,123  32  '  (5,987  89  !   (853  (M 

I         I  I 
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Public  Instruction. 


[No.  8, 


ALLEUIIENY.— TABULAR  STATEMENT, 


SCH 

'3. 

TEACHERS. 

SCHOLARS. 

TAX  AND  RATE 
PEK  CE.NT. 

<M 

, 

, 

•^ 

•0   .  — <o 

x^ 

5 

o 

<2 

eS 

0 

ii^S-i 

rt  =   • 

u 

u 

m 

11 

o— 

0 

•3 

•2» 

A 

ills 

•1  'li 

DISTRICTS. 

.a 

s 

z  ^ 

"5 

s 

rt  S 
«  u 

"3 
S 

•— 

E2 

n 

a; 

1 

C'B  C  -\      ?. '-  "^ 

, 

3     1 

0)  - 

o 

o 

J^ 

2a 

0 

0 

«^ 

t. 

00   0  = 
us: .  -  — 

1         -0  60 

i-S 

bL'Z 

u 

tib«> 

V 

W.S 

^9 

O 

«  C 

a 

a 

5S.2 

rtO 

s 

0 

«i5 

«? 

c. 

■="■=5 

o 

e 

s 

§ 

N 

o  2 

3 

s 

3 

to 

0 

urn 

otal 
lev! 
bui 

1?   1 

IJ 

'A 

"A 

■< 

<" 

A 

'A 

<*' 

< 

y 

A     ^i- 

1     ^ 

1.  Allegheny  City, 

182 

9 

15    182 

$121  44 

$.>4  70 

4,719 

4,623 

7,a50  •  89 

$1  49 

2 

n 

$222,142  69 

2.  Baldwin,    .... 

13 

7 

6 

8 

40  00 

40  00 

375 

202 

532     80 

75 

1 

4,433  82 

3.  Ik'lk'viie  bor.,    . 

3 

9 

1 

2 

80  00 

42  50  1 

80 

69 

134     90 

124 

2 

i 

2,218  83 

4.  UiUcvue,  West, 

1 

9 

1 

60  00 

27 

33 

42     92 

1  16 

2? 

9C2  62 

5.  Belt zhoovcr  bor. 

1 

10 

1 

40  50  ! 

52 

40 

21  ;  48 

41 

2 

2 

1,313  32 

6.  CruildocWs,  .   .  . 

7 

8! 

1 

6 

"  75  00 

42  50  ! 

223 

210 

238     77 

75 

n 

i 

3,943  01 

7.  Caindeu  or  Glen- 

llold, 

2 

8 

1 

1 

55  00 

40  00  [ 

43 

58 

83     82 

98 

4 

1,414  96 

8.  Cliartiers  twp.,  . 

9 

9 

4 

5 

58  75 

30  00  I 

Sll 

280 

300     81 

69 

i 

i 

2,773  44 

9.  Chart iers  bor.,   . 

3 

8 

3 

45  CO 

113 

111 

168     81 

79 

2 

1 

2,208  78 

10.  Collier, 

5 

7 

1 

4 

39  28 

39  80 

138 

131 

178  1  70 

77 

1 

*     * 

1,896  43 

11.  Crescent,    .... 

3 

5 

1 

2 

45  00 

2.5  00 

64 

48 

63  ;  71 

83 

2i 

.545  38 

12.  Deer,  East,  .  .  . 

6 

6 

6 

40  00 

120 

137 

170  ,  83 

1  00 

2 

1' 

2, 167  86 

13.  Deer,  West,  .  .  - 

6 

6 

3 

3 

'  45  00 

45  00 

204 

168 

372     74 

80 

U 

1,795  14 

14.  Elizabeth  twp.,  . 

14 

6 

6 

8 

42  50 

44  38 

380 

408 

522 

82 

92 

2i 

5,  .539  61 

15.  Elizabeth  bor.,   . 

1 

8 

1 

4 

75  00 

40  00 

144 

163 

182 

83 

75 

3 

1,979  69 

16.  Elizabeth,  W.,br 

3 

6 

1 

2 

45  00 

42  .50 

130 

95 

125 

75 

52 

2 

0.5;j  78 

17.  Etna  bor.,  .... 

6 

9 

1 

5 

95  00 

31  CO 

204 

198 

221 

85 

70 

2 

'2 

6,160  17 

18.  Fawn, 

3 

6 

2 

1 

40  00 

40  00  ' 

79 

82 

108 

78 

81 

2 

904  22 

19,  Fayette,  North, 

9 

6 

2 

7 

40  CO 

33  43 

171 

151 

212 

80 

1  12 

1 

1 

2,4C3  96 

20.  Fayette,  South,  . 

8 

6 

4 

4 

41  i5 

30  25 

201 

183 

210  1  74 

85 

1 

1* 

3,949  84 

21.  Findley, 

9 

6 

2 

7 

37  50 

3j  40 

129 

125 

175 

75 

1  45 

IJ 

i 

2,901  90 

22.  Forwanl,    .... 

8 

5 

1 

7 

42  00 

41  14 

195 

192 

225 

70 

94 

1 

i 

2,571  81 

23.  Franklin,   .... 

5 

5 

1 

4 

30  00 

30  00 

119 

81 

130 

67 

80 

u 

«04  93 

24.  Hampton,  .... 

4 

6 

4 

40  00 

90 

80 

140 

85 

99 

1 

913  CO 

25.  Harniar, 

3 

6 

1 

2 

40  CO 

35  CO 

62 

50 

96 

73 

1  21 

n 

U 

l,.50l  74 

26.  Ilarri-son,   .... 

10 

6 

7 

3 

44  23 

40  00 

315 

200 

448 

81 

70 

2* 

2,(i83  56 

27.  Indiana, 

5 

6 

3 

3 

40  00 

35  00 

151 

121 

143 

63 

83 

u 

'  i 

2, 1.52  91 

28.  Indcpend't,No.l 

2 

9 

1 

50  00 

50 

48 

63 

74 

57 

4 

508  61 

29.  JolVerson,   .... 

11 

6 

6 

7 

33  00 

as  00 

371 

304 

389 

80 

74 

1 

2,306  55 

30.  Hillbuck,    .... 

S 

8 

3 

2 

55  00 

45  CO 

152 

137 

2:J3 

87 

88 

1 

3, 161  85 

31.  Leet, 

4 

6 

2 

2 

50  00 

60  00 

104 

62 

110 

84 

1  38 

u 

1,.514  00 

32.  Lincoln, 

6 

6 

3 

3 

38  85 

39  05 

202 

180 

190 

43 

62 

2 

'n 

2,427  98 

33.  Manslield,  .... 

3 

8 

1 

2 

50  00 

42  i50 

83 

8G 

121 

80 

83 

2 

1 

2,232  57 

34.  Marshall,    .... 

4 

5 

2 

2 

30  00 

30  00 

87 

62 

98 

69 

96 

1 

67194 

35.  McCandless,     .  . 

4 

6 

2 

2 

40  00 

40  CO 

120 

138 

1.59 

77 

71 

i 

'  i 

1,528  50 

36.  JlfKeesport,    .  . 

14 

9i 

3 

14 

69  81 

43  &1 

5.59 

520 

615 

84 

62 

2i 

i 

10,4.58  .54 

37.  ISIltnin 

17 

6 

7 

10 

40  00 

40  00 

507 

511 

574 

75 

79 

u 

5,289  11 

38.  Millvale  bor,    .   . 

4 

9 

1 

4 

50  00 

40  00 

98 

89 

158 

83 

92 

n 

2i 

4,(w8  48 

39.  IMoon, 

8 

6 

5 

3 

38  00 

36  00 

195 

134 

242 

73 

1  03 

2} 

2,587  82 

40.  Neville, 

2 

5 

1 

1 

40  00 

40  00 

38 

25 

45 

85 

138 

u 

027  35 

41.  O'llara, 

6 

6 

3 

3 

41  6G 

3.5  00 

133 

137 

169 

72 

1  02 

1 

■2,005  41 

42.  Ohio,     

4 

6 

4 

35  00 

108 

81 

13^ 

86 

79 

u 

911  12 

43.  I'atton, 

9 

6 

5 

4 

43  OO' 

45  CO 

203 

195 

295 

78 

1  04 

u 

2,889  77 

44.  Penn, 

11 

6 

3 

8 

45  00 

40  00 

319 

309 

337 

75 

79 

u 

3.423  51 

45.  Pine, 

4 

6 

4 

40  00 

107 

99 

160 

78 

84 

u 

1,118  18 

46.  Pittsburg  City,  . 

4.32 

10 

50 

388 

136  18 

50  37 

11,07^ 

11,100 

15,057 

85 

1  07 

n 

1 

499, 148  97 

47.  Plum, 

10 

6 

6 

4 

40  CO 

40  00 

195 

207 

241 

76 

1  05 

u 

i 

3,808  45 

48.  Reserve, 

3 

9 

71  14 

103 

101 

121 

82 

1  17 

1 

3, 124  81 

49.  Richland,   .  .  .  . 

4 

6 

'  i 

'  i 

60  CO 

50  00 

95 

85 

160 

90 

1  22 

2 

1,418  18 

50.  Robinson,  .... 

5 

7 

3 

2 

SO  00 

50  00 

100 

150 

200 

80 

1  04 

u 

2,010  62 

51.  Ross, 

7 

7} 

7 

31  12^ 

176 

139 

214 

68 

84 

i 

'i 

3,112  32 

52.  Scott, 

6 

7 

'  i 

3 

•WOO 

40  00 

101 

116 

183 

m 

1  10 

i 

1,240  00 

53.  Sewlckley,  twp., 

3 

5 

3 

33  33; 

55 

45 

67 

70 

1  12 

n 

845  55 

54.  Sewiskley  bor.,  . 

6 

9 

1 

5 

lob  CO 

41  00 

174 

144 

W.) 

84 

1  03 

2j- 

1 

4, 82:5  30 

55.  Shaler, 

6 

7 

1 

5 

45  00 

43  00 

181 

182 

285 

79 

80 

1 

i 

4,061  19 

56.  Sharpsbnrgbor., 

7 

9 

I 

6 

90  00 

35  00 

129 

180 

2.5:? 

82 

1  28 

li 

3,32.5  64 

57.  Snowden,  .   .  .   . 

7 

6 

6 

1 

44  00 

44  00 

133 

128 

123 

81 

1  29 

1 

1,767  76 

58.  St.  Clair,  Upper, 

5 

6 

2 

5 

40  00 

40  00 

96 

95 

122 

81 

1  13 

1 

1,265  26 

59.  St.  Clair.  I^ower, 

3 

10 

2 

1 

75  00 

35  00 

1.5.5 

121 

128 

67 

68 

u 

U 

3,384  35 

60.  Springdale,  .  .  . 

3 

5 

1 

2 

45  00 

25  00 

80 

64 

77 

79 

69 

u 

* 

1,117  31 

61.  Stowe, 

3 

8 

3 

45  00 

59 

70 

63 

73 

1  21 

1 

1,5.54  20 

62.  Tarentuin  bor.,  . 

5 

6 

1 

4 

60  00 

40  00 

140 

1.55 

232 

88 

79 

7 

3 

2,000  00 

63.  Union 

5 

7 

2 

3 

50  00 

40  00 

199 

194 

231 

81 

58 

u 

a 

3,618  14 

64.  Versailles,     .   .   . 

3 

7 

3 

45  00 

67 

69 

76 

82 

1  18 

u 

H 

995  57 

65.  Versailles,  North 

10 

ei 

6 

5 

53  67 

"  51  00' 

314 

302 

328 

78 

88 

3 

4,C61  99 

66.  Versailles.South, 

2 

7 

1 

1 

60  00 

40  00 

78 

79 

101 

77 

60 

2J 

625  97 

67.  Verona  borough. 

3 

10 

2 

1 

65  00 

50  00 

106 

89 

119 

70 

1  12 

u 

n 

4,702  15 

6S.  AVest  Liberty,     . 

2 

10 

1 

1 

65  00 

3.-.  00 

90 

89 

89 

79 

5.5 

2 

1 

1,. 510  00 

69.  Wllkins,     .... 

18 

7! 

7 

11 

60  00 

44  33i^ 

535 

616 

791 

89 

1  05 

1 

8,707  00 

1004 

8.05 

216   819 

53  76 

40  00  1 

27,837 

25,832 

33,773 

78 

93 

1  892,361  42 

Ex.  Doc] 
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For  the  School  Yoar  cndiiifr  June  1,  1877. 


OT 


EXl'ENDITUUES. 


s2  o 


i[i:si)fit<.i;K  AND 

1,1  Allll.ITIKS 


15,4,S1  03 
68!)  (;8 
13.>  24 
*>  CO 
04  40 
380  88 


481  16 
260  :«•> 
125  CO 
83  72 
813  72 
285  20 
682  (>4 
257  00 
177  56 
412  16 
141  68 
348  68 

879  ye 

270  48 
262  30 
146  CO 
179  40 

86  48 
437  !12 
224  47 

87  40 
455  40 
2C0C0 
138  «2 
245  64 
204  24 
146  28 
1%  88 

1,1C'J  52 
843  67 
269  56 
247  47 

50  00 
302  (i8 
141  18 
3^3  04 
510  !Hi 
1,54  00 
32,irw  57 
2!M!  24 
241  !Ni 
144  44 
%jl  44 
354  20 
23:S  68 

84  64 
353  28 
367  08 
656  60 
26;)  12 
172  96 
415  84 


135  65 
1»5  (M 
414  (H) 
aVJ  72 
4h;t  !I2 
179  86 
151  56 


637  56 


f245,flC2  46 

5,273  C2 

2,7C8  36 

1,069  04 

843  21 

5.325  84 

1.326  64 
5,992  21 
1,912  47 
1,988  43 

576  91 
2,857  08 
1,974  00 
4,C(i8  13 
2,204  07 
1,441  12 
7,408  21 
1,004  62 
2,455  50 
3,957  58 
3,092  50 
2,689  11 

932  81 
1,248  68 
1,501  39 
2,7C2  95 
2,342  17 

554  25 
3,062  82 
4,381  47 
1,684  01 
3,377  56 
2,777  41 

8-13  24 
2,032  72 
13,  («8  88 
4,751  83 
5,692  20 
2,873  29 

OCW  29 

2,2:;o  95 

1,333  01 
3,2:«  2-5 
4,5.->l  04 
l,;«i9  73 
57(i,245  73 
4,487  32 
3,a2(i  36 
1,532  88 
2,610  48 
2,736  50 
1,981  08 
828  20 
4,648  78 
4,7:B  53 

2.580  21 
2,I.V)  39 
1,500  80 
4,i:W  08 
1,060  52 
1,816  01 
1,797  91 
4,3-10  73 
1.5iVI  93 
4,174  32 
l,(y0  03 

9.581  06 
1,645  87 

11,191  40 


66,572  22  {  1,025,202  68 


$261,084  39 
5,962  10 
2,843  60 
1,115  04 
907  61 
5,706  72 

1,32P.  64 
6,473  37 
2,172  83 
2,113  43 

COO  63 
3, 170  80 
2,259  20 
4,750  77 
2,461  67 
1,618  68 
7,820  37 
1,146  30 
2,8(H  18 
4,337  54 
3,3(i2  98 
2,951  41 
1,078  81 
1,428  08 
1,677  87 
3,140  87 
2,566  61 

641  65 
3,518  22 
4,581  47 
1,822  93 
3,62:5  20 
2,981  65 

989  52 
2,219  00 
14,718  40 
5,5<»5  50 
5,9(!1  76 
3, 120  76 

718  29 
2,5:i3  63 
1,474  19 
3,5(i6  29 
5,  (92  (K) 
1,52:!  73 
608,401  :«) 
4,783  56 
3,568  :t2 
1.677  32 
2,!Kil  92 
2,090  70 
2,214  76 

912  84 
5,002  00 
5, ICO  61 
3,i:!6  8l 
2,418  51 
1,673  76 
4,553  92 
I,0(iO  52 
l,t)5l  m 
l,9!r2  95 
4,751  73 
1,914  (« 
4,6VS  24 
1.199  m 
9,7;t.'.  62 
1,645  87 
11,828  96 


(,11,610  73 
289  15 
205  17 
199  81 
21  21 
2,026  09 

3r)fi  68 
461  75 
101  09 
46  04 


525  45 


101  00 
86  03 


265  90 

370  :n 

4 17  59 

1,703  39 

108  00 
20  30 


772  57 
99  44 


1,815  83 

ISO  75 

l,0<i7  80 

45  00 


900  00 
4,C58  71 
100  54 
2.J3  8.5 
472  2.5 
75  OO 
548  02 
KM  80 
347  10 


177  77 
57,584  02 
1,970  50 
280  !i3 
38  30 
9<»  00 
64  40 


69  16 

407  33 

2,207  31 

100  00 


75  00 

1,292  07 

57  80 


46  15 

51  84 
259  96 

20  58 
5,870  11 

61  a5 
880  97 


1,001,864  80  I  103,200  87 


$99,809  35 

3,300  00 

1,551  67 

6C0  00 

36.5  00 

2,072  :{4 

760  00 
3,010  00 
1,380  00 
1,:«)0  00 

475  CO 
1,410  CO 
1,(!20  00 
3,720  00 
1,842  89 

047  27 
2.3S5  CO 

720  00 
2.010  00 
1,8()0  00 
1,'.)C5  25 
1,0,50  CO 

750  00 

900  00 

GOO  CO 
2,416  37 
1,315  CH) 

4.50  CO 

2,  .599  :J3 
1,975  :« 
1,200  00 
1,377  00 
1,080  00 

600  00 

960  CO 
7, 127  .50 
4,560  00 
1,440  00 
1,800  00 

400  ai 
1,380  00 

840  (X) 
2,328  00 
2,7:M  00 

(HiO  CO 

287,312  59 

2,3<I0  00 

1,920  72 

1.206  8.5 
1,72.5  00 
1,.52.5  (X) 
1,405  51 

500  00 
2,799  CH) 
1,820  00 
2,516  2.5 
1,866  00 

1.207  24 
1,8.50  Wl 

475  00 
1,195  (X( 
1,2.80  (X) 
1,.5I0  (X) 
l.aso  (X) 

3,  .501  14 
ftV)  (X) 

1,600  IH) 

POO  00 

S,2I5  65 


$1.54,784  U 

2,125  91 

1,132  25 

149  69 

521  24 

870  8.5 

203  92 
375  07 
320  56 
240  01 
116  49 
769  73 
4.55  19 
899  70 
&53  .53 
112  :)3 

5,095  96 
147  02 
a51  47 
a50  98 

1,143  94 
747  90 
i:!0  27 
4(!8  08 
124  84 
377  51 
268  93 
HI  40 

402  78 
7:59  24 
203  89 
239  84 
420  49 
102  87 
275  28 

1,8.53  70 
3!N)  00 
2,G;i2  m 
404  74 
18:J  33 
4^12  .52 
1,59  27 
331  20 
307  63 
214  44 
191, .820  16 
417  06 
SXl  45 
209  96 
271  92 
626  38 

403  2.5 
1.58  .M 

\,mi  76 
5:59  60 
6<.9  13 
293  51 
102  (X! 
4.^S  Ol 
293  45 
317  .52 
0.36  09 

2  2(Xi  57 
049  .V> 
412  2!> 
129  26 

1,8-17  ;t7 
2IW  42 

3,3<il  07 


500,283  25 


300,751  01 


?260,204  19 

5,775  CO 

2,889  01)  i 

949  50 

907  45 

5,. 575  2,8 


1,320  00 
4,440  82 
1,801  05 
1,082  05 

591  49 
2,735  18 
2,075  19 
4,720  70 
2,483  05 

7.59  60 
7,746  it2 
1,243  :52 
2,809  CO 
3,920  37 
3,049  19 
2,.505  90 

900.57 
1,428  08 
1,.528  99 
2,873  09 
2,:?.56  .50 

660  84 
3,062  11 
4,530  40 
1,.58^>  64 
2,684  70 
1,.545  49 

702  87 
2,19.5  23 
13.039  97 
5,057  14 
4,:{25  94 
2,7:J6  99 

6.58  33 
2,  .370  51 
1,160  07 
3,006  36 
3,037  Ki 
1,:{.52  21 
5:16,716  77 
4,7S:i  50 
2,839  70 
1,455  II 
2,961  92 
2.215  78 
1,808  76 

727  70 
4,9.31  09 
4,, 566  91 
3,12.5  .3.S 
2, 1.59  :a 
1.444  .30 
3,580  71 

826  25 
I,.VI2  .52 
1,916  m 
3,?.)2  TJ 
1.786  :t9 

4,173  :r.) 

810  .-il 
9,;t77  4.'< 
1,214  47 
12,490  69 


$165  54 


94  .36 
1,917  55 


431  33 
119  24 


184  01 
30  07 


411  .34 

552  29 
5(il  29 
178  24 
135  51 
148  88 
277  01 
210  14 


450  11 


2SS  84 
938  50 


120  05 

24  32 

.725  :{7 

918  :« 


59  90 
1«1  09 
314  10 
3.290  70 
2,054  37 
170  50 


aSl  61 

1,824  86 

4tXJ00 

208  01 

.533  70 
1,2:1.5  19 
4,S7  04 
220  40 
l,;t73  21 
2;V4  27 
4<i-.)  14 


3;W  42 

1,168  59 

43.5  02 


431  40 
3,rJ2  27 


fl3l,4:%)  89 

312  90 

9,998  39 


1,000,905  13  1 1.10, 947  7S  1,337,870  46! 


4,839  50 
3,363  89 


390  36 


7 
8 
0 

....  I  10 

•  •  •  •  I  U 

664  38]  12 

....  13 

....  I  14 

36  39  15 

....  I  16 

2,146  55  17 

97  02  18 

l&l  88  19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 


26 

27 

19  19  23 

...  i  29 

32  49  30 

...  31 

...  I  32 

63  84  33 

...  I  34 

...  35 

.  .  .  !  33 

37 

33 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

832,112  96  46 

4.5  23  47 

1,210  M   48 

I  49 


1,508  75 


.  ...  I  50 

.  ...  51 
.  ...  I  82 
.  ...  I  53 
347  58'  64 
.  .  .  .  j  65 
.  ...  I  56 
67 
53 
SO 

ao 

61 


1,65908  62 
6,875  02 1  63 

M 

65 

15,(H0  8G  67 

.  ...  .1  68 
|80 


84G 
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1.  Aladiiln  borough 

2.  AUffjhuny,    .   .   . 

1 

16 

5 

4 

12 

?30  00 

fi)  W 

'420 

'ffi6 

434 

'83 

*  73" 

'2i 

ij2,474  25 

3.  Apollo   l)orou{,'h. 

4 

5 

1 

3. 

50  00 

31  00 

130 

i:w 

180 

82 

60 

7 

3 

2,000  87 

4.  Bradv's  Ui'inl,    . 

9 

5 

7 

2 

47  11 

40  00 

288 

296 

376 

81 

78 

5i 

1 

2,917  13 

5.  Buffalo.  North,  . 

6 

5 

6 

27  00 

145 

122 

179 

74 

70 

2 

1,190  23 

6.  Buffilo,  South,  . 

11 

5 

7 

4 

28  00 

"2300 

258 

272 

350 

73 

62 

2 

1,936  50 

7.  BurrcU 

8 

5 

7 

2 

2S00 

29  00 

176 

128 

234 

73 

82 

4i 

1,143  17 

8.  Co^vall^llanllO^•k, 

16 

5 

13 

4 

31  00 

31  00 

3S4 

416 

580 

82 

74 

3} 

■  • 

3,259  00 

9.  Davtou  liorough, 

2 

5 

1 

1 

30  00 

30  00 

44 

62 

73 

80 

59 

3 

u 

459  64 

10.  KUkTlmi,   .... 

1 

7 

1 

37  15 

37 

38 

90 

83 

&) 

5 

5 

507  42 

11.  Franklin,  East, 

10 

5 

8 

2 

27  !» 

"sfrW 

247 

230 

337 

77 

66 

4i   .   . 

2,155  44 

12.  Franklin,  West, 

9 

5 

3 

7 

30  00 

30  00 

197 

1.53 

265 

76 

88 

3^      3 

2,612  08 

13.  Freei)ort  bor.,    . 

6 

6 

1 

S 

75  00 

36  00 

186 

174 

an 

81 

67 

4  1     1 

2,198  81 

H.  llovtv   (InU.)  or 

i 

I'ark." 

2 

5 

2 

45  00 

89 

79 

103 

83 

59 

10  1    5 

1,359  06 

1.5.  Kiskiniiiietas,     . 

13 

6 

8 

5 

32  13 

30  00 

277 

210 

311 

64 

90 

3i'.   . 

2,380  43 

l(i.  Kittannin^'  hor.. 

9 

8 

1 

10 

120  UO 

41  67 

225 

213 

365 

87J 

122 

9  i    2 

1,253  00 

17.  Kittauniiij;  twp.. 

9 

5 

7 

2 

2.)  8.J 

22.50 

255 

199 

273 

70 

68 

3     .   . 

1,551  49 

10.  Leeeliliurg  bor.. 

4 

5 

2 

2 

.tOOO 

37  50 

117 

112 

139 

78 

1  07 

10  1    8 

2,504  15 

19.  Madison 

8 

5 

8 

30  00 

2-.2 

245 

309 

75 

55 

7  !•   • 

1,218  32 

20.  JIahoninjr,     .   .   . 

11 

5 

9 

2 

31  11 

24  50 

282 

263 

320 

71 

53 

5       1 

2,192  31 

21.  Manor 

9 

5 

8 

6 

31  66 

32  16 

240 

193 

230 

37 

59 

3i      2i 

2,485  77 

22.  Manorvllle  bor.. 

1 

6 

1 

.  40  00 

26 

24 

42 

76 

93 

10  ,     3 

435  19 

23.  I'arker  City,     .  . 

6 

8 

3 

3 

72  00 

'5000 

■243 

297 

263 

81 

76 

12  ;  .  . 

3,955  75 

24.  I'errv, 

5 

5 

4 

1 

40  00 

40  00 

179 

163 

208 

66 

64 

2  '    2 

1,188  60 

25.  I'inc, 

12 

5 

8 

6 

2.>  71 

25  00 

2« 

2.-1I 

2!G 

72 

69 

3     .   . 

1,297  03 

2U.  I'Uiiii  Creek,     .   . 

14 

5 

13 

3 

30  50 

25  50 

325 

249 

387 

76 

77 

3 

2,595  87 

27.  Queenstowu  bor. 

1 

6 

1 

100  00 

.... 

37 

27 

52 

8S 

1  72 

8 

"10 

668  30 

•a.  Hedbauk 

12 

5 

9 

'3 

25  00 

^33 

253 

2.57 

346 

73 

60 

5 

2 

2,267  57 

29.  South  Hend,     .  . 

6 

5 

5 

1 

31  00 

35  00 

163 

141 

217 

80 

74 

ih 

83130 

30.  Sujrar  Creek,    .  . 

9 

5 

3 

6 

30  00 

30  00 

151 

120 

150 

72 

1  03 

10 

2,018  89 

31.  Valley 

13 

5 

8 

6 

27  44 

a  41 

307 

288 

389 

72 

60 

6 

2,238  43 

32.  Washington,    .   . 

8 

5 

5 

3 

2S0O 

28  00 

22.5 

175 

245 

73 

58 

9 

1,802  22 

33.  Wayne, 

10 

5 

6 

4 

31  00 

31  00 

193 

162 

218 

77 

91 

3 

1,716  24 

M.  Wavne  (Ind.)  or 

Belknai 

1 

5 

1 

1 

27  00 

30  00 

33 

16 

38 

82 

63 

u . . 

149  76 

35.  ■Worthinglon  bor 

1 

5 

1 

30  00 

26 

30 

43 

81 

56 

7,.  . 

1 

172  80 

262 

521 

166 

107 

$39  93 

t3132i 

6,662 

6,102 

8,317 

76 

76 

5.35 

3.33 

?59,170(M 

Ex.  Doc]  Statistics — Armstrong  County. 

For  the  School  Year  ending  June  1,  1877. 
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C  I-  - 

■M  to  «a 
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EXPENDITURES. 


c  =.- 


"Sis 


UESOUUCE8  AND 
LIABILITIES. 


$.5(!I  20 
2S1)  KO 
SU7  (M 
2-l.j  01 
339  4.5 
207  00 
4m  &i 
90  10 
7-1  52 
330  48 
241  (M 
414  00 

223  50 
390  62 
489  44 
329  3li 
329  30 
409  40 
374  44 
295  32 

90  10 
623  70 
285  20 
332  12 
402  90 

52  4-1 
310  00 
2;J4  09 
225  40 
408  48 
209  .50 
800  30 


fi,3fi8  45 
2,524  02 
2,742  CO 
1,531  84 

1.511  91 
1,140  03 

3.512  GO 
724  70 

1,9V2  00 
2. 108  93 
4,013  20 
2, +13  30 

1,389  08 
2, 197  03 
7,0.54  42 
1,090  93 
3,794  32 
1,971  30 
1,801  11 
2,700  89 

430  54 
3,0S9  34 

997  87 
1,012  .59 
2,832  72 
3,095  21 
2,387  53 
1,0.>5  91 
1.82:1  49 
2.1.50  11 
2,3-59  39 
1,882  74 

302  02 
199  45 


f3,929  Co 
2,814  42 
3,309  70 
1,777  45 
l,a51  30 
1,:{.53  03 

4.001  13 
814  92 

2.027  12 
2,  .508  41 
4,2.54  30 
2,857  35 

1,013  24 
2,  .593  .5.5 
7,543  80 
2,020  29 
4, 123  OS 
2,380  70 
2,175  55 

3.002  21 
520  70 

4,313  10 
1,283  07 
1,'.H4  71 
3,235  08 
3, 147  05 
2,097  58 
1,290  00 
2,048  89 
2,501  59 

2.028  95 
2,189  10 

399  42 

256  04 


fOlO  29 
100  00 
109  30 

300  00 
172  01 
809  50 
100  00 
2,987  GO 
134  00 

603  65 

300  75 
50  46 
2,081  85 
03  15 
485  80 
1,009  14 


188  52 
&>  03 
90  25 

143  88 
2,1(^1  42 

632  30 


38  .52 
153  33 


7  71 
40  37 


f2,515  00 

715  00 

2,050  82 

810  00 

1,.'510  00 

1, 128  08 

2,480  00 

300  00 

200  00 

1,454  59 

1,3.50  00 

1,275  00 

450  00 
2,025  00 
4, 190  92 
1,130  00 
1,140  00 
1,2;J0  00 
1,408  10 
1,282  50 

200  00 

•  2,849  00 

1,000  00 

1,-525  00 

2,085  20 

(WO  00 
1,400  00 
1,015  00 
1,3.50  00 
1,813  00 
1,120  00 
1,5.50  00 

147  00 
150  00 


$373  82 

1,970  51 

523  05 

251  42 

213  90 

171  19 

1,111  00 

90  57 

72  24 

581  33 

3.51  43 

1,450  92 

175  fi2 
303  00 

2,980  19 
493  .•» 

1,087  .53 
810  14 
219  21 
328  80 
2.53  11 

l,l(i0  70 
197  44 
747  37 
243  13 
150  07 
2.56  87 
173  89 
201  20 
785  12 
615  82 
247  55 

30  sri 
21  00 


$2,888  82 
2.08-5  51 
3,490  70 
1, 101  42 
1,803  20 
1,299  87 
3,891  00 
503  18 
1,201  80 
2,I.%5  92 
4,092  09 
2,859  92 

1,319  17 

2,. 328  CO 
7,.S13  80 
1,079  82 
4,309  38 
2, 109  29 
2, 173  17 
2,020  4-1 
453  U 
4,198  29 
1,283  07 
2,308  02 
2,472  27 
2,914  09 
2,349  2:1 
1, 188  89 
1,.589  72 
2,751  45 
1,787  91 
1,797  55 

18-5  63 
217  37 


10,»10  95 


$75,137  65 


(85,478  60 


(13.948  26  .   fi5,671  87 


tl8,6»l  2S 


(78,374  41 


(1,712  07 


lie  03 
1,788  10 
»i  16 
110  13 
251  74 
82.5  32 
452  49 


S64  95 
346  47 


469  12 


asi  77 

171  21 

c;i  19 

5C9  50 


703  41 


1,3.50  02 
101  02 
4.59  17 
.597  M 
271  04 
901  62 

13  79 
39  27 


(3,293  70 
146  03 


437  79 
985  17 


5,036  31 
9,071  50 


423  91 


12,672  So 


(20,3&t  46 
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1.  Baden  borougli. 

2 

6 

2 

?30  00 

50 

SJ 

76 

72 

64 

5 

15 

fl,2S4  52 

2.  Beaver  borough, 

0 

9 

5 

\ii  00 

123 

115 

213 

94 

96 

8 

6 

3,435  00 

3.  BcaviT,  m^,    .  . 

5 

61 

3 

2 

"  27  W 

27  50 

90 

97 

127 

68 

90 

5 

3 

1,472  97 

4.  Beaver,  South,  . 

8 

6 

5 

3 

32  37 

30  02 

1.35 

116 

162 

80 

1  11 

8 

1,659  64 

5.  Beaver  Fulls  bor. 

13 

8 

1 

13 

125  00 

36  00 

450 

475 

650 

73 

76 

10 

10 

9,554  32 

6.  Borough,   town- 

ship, or  Van  port 

2 

6 

1 

1 

45  00 

35  00 

52 

49 

64 

74 

82 

12 

599  78 

7.  Bridgowator  bor. 

4 

8 

4 

37  50 

100 

83 

118 

65 

103 

12 

5 

1,995  46 

8.  Brighton  twp.,  . 

6 

54 

6 

35  "00 

87 

77 

160 

90 

1  .58 

9 

1 

1,730  00 

9.  Chippewa,     .  .  . 

5 

6 

3 

4 

26  67 

26  OS 

114 

143 

180 

78 

"62 

9 

9 

2,48126 

10.  Clinton,  (Ind.,) 

2 

5 

2 

25  00 

65 

40 

81 

85 

51 

8 

4 

408  99 

11.  Darlington  iwp.. 

7 

6 

4 

3 

29  00 

29  00 

192 

162 

265 

79 

61 

4 

4 

2,275  76 

12.  Darlington  bor.. 

1 

5 

1 

a5  00 

32 

49 

65 

85 

57 

8 

8 

444  70 

13.  Ecouoiny,  .... 

7 

5 

4 

3 

30  00 

'3000 

147 

121 

151 

75 

85 

6 

1,305  01 

14.  Fallston  bor.,     . 

3 

6 

1 

2 

55  00 

35  00 

74 

69 

98 

84 

98 

12 

2 

1,037  96 

15.  Franltlin,  .... 

5 

5 

3 

2 

30  00 

30  00 

112 

85 

l&l 

80 

81 

6 

856  12 

16.  Frankfd  Springs 

1 

5 

1 

30  00 

21 

18 

30 

74 

82 

10 

15 

513  80 

17.  Freedom  l)or.,    . 

3 

6 

1 

2 

SO  00' 

27  50 

77 

73 

104 

84 

80 

10 

818  40 

18.  Georgetown  bor. 

2 

5 

1 

1 

50  00 

20  00 

30 

34 

48 

75 

1  24 

10 

440  00 

19.  Glasgow,    .... 

1 

6 

1 

40  00 

35 

20 

48 

87 

80 

10 

201  46 

20.  Greene, 

8 

5 

6 

2 

31  33' 

33  00 

15S 

148 

200 

67 

87 

7 

1,733  00 

21.  Hanover,    .... 

12 

6 

9 

3 

34  00 

33  00 

172 

156 

233 

83 

1  34 

8i 

"u 

2,89100 

22.  Harmony  twp., 

23.  Hookstown  bor., 

1 
1 

7 
5 

1 

1 

45  00 
26  00 

10 
•    28 

10 
46 

13 
54 

65 

85 

1  72 
53 

'  i 

1 

'287^ 

24.  Hopewell,  .... 

5 

5 

4 

1 

30  00 

'28  00 

105 

98 

121 

70 

86 

6 

6 

1,889  02 

2.>.  Independence,   . 

6 

5 

2 

4 

32  50 

30  00 

101 

106 

i:« 

70 

1  03 

8 

1,294  M 

20.  Industrv,   .... 

4 

5 

2 

2 

45  00 

37  50 

107 

79 

83 

88 

93 

7 

761  00 

27.  Island  Bun,*  (I.) 

^ 

28.  Logstown,(Ind.) 

2 

5 

2 

33  00 

40 

48' 

'   68' 

77' 

89 

10 

418  00 

2!).  Marion 

3 

S 

3 

1 

30  00 

'2200 

59 

45 

57 

67 

88 

6 

424  72 

30.  Murdockville,(I) 

1 

6 

1 

1 

30  00 

25  00 

15 

15 

21 

89 

1  02 

3 

155  76 

31.  Moon,  (Ind.,)     . 

1 

5 

1 

33  33 

22 

11 

22 

72 

1  18 

4 

4 

170  76 

.32.  Moon, 

5 

5i 

5 

32  00 

131 

a3 

123 

76 

82 

5 

5 

1,321  88 

33.  Xcals   (Ind.)    or 

O.  and  I 

1 

S 

1 

25  00 

22 

14 

27 

82 

75 

7 

152  28 

31.  New  Brighton,  . 

10 

8 

2 

10 

65  50 

3150 

251 

288 

462 

87 

1  10 

13 

'2 

6,239  92 

3').  New  Galilee,    .   . 

1 

6 

1 

.35  00 

19 

27 

35 

79 

1  04 

8 

8 

511  56 

3(!.  New  Sewicklev, 

10 

5 

1 

9 

'3000 

30  00 

246 

180 

300 

72 

76 

7 

1,833  03 

37.  Ohio,     

7 

6 

3 

5 

32  50 

31  20 

177 

119 

189 

81 

78 

8 

5 

2,^1  S2 

38.  Patterson,  t  .   .   . 

39.  Bhillipsburg,  .  . 

2 

6 

'  i 

39  00 

41 

40 

'   76 

84 

1  01 

'  i 

494  01 

40.  Pulaski, 

5 

5 

3 

2 

30  00 

'3000 

103 

91 

116 

76 

101 

5 

6S7  55 

41.  Raccoon,    .... 

6 

5 

4 

2 

35  00 

35  00 

176 

141 

228 

79 

75 

8 

1,504  44 

42.  Rochester  twp., 

2 

8 

1 

1 

35  00 

35  00 

51 

54 

90 

89 

70 

7 

5 

1,169  64 

43.  Rochester  bor.,  . 

8 

8 

1 

8 

75  00 

34  37 

195 

230 

3a5 

88 

92 

10 

5 

4,943  69 

44.  Saint  Clair  bor.. 

1 

5 

1 

3.5  00 

37 

36 

.55 

78 

51 

13 

13 

513  4S 

4-5.  Sewicklev,  North 

8 

5 

7 

1 

30  00 

28  00 

163 

132 

179 

70 

86 

8 

1,511  14 

46.  Sharon, (ind.)  or 

borough,  .... 

1 

8 

1 

1 

47  50 

29 

22 

26 

79 

105 

10 

'"'I 

443  84 

1 

1 

193 

8.a5 

1 

99 

103 

$39  38 

$31  31 

4,427  j 

4,102 

6,091     78i 

93 

7.11 

6 

(66,149  84 

*  Thrown  back  to  Ohio  district. 
t  School  not  open. 


Ex.  Doc]  Statistics — Beaver  Cou.nty. 

For  the  School  Year  ending  June  1,  1877. 
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RECEIPTS. 

EXPENDITURES. 

RESCrRCES  AXD 
LIABILITIES. 
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h 
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u 
■3 
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«  4,  0 
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o 

"a 
1 

3 

1 

OB 

O 

3 
a 

3 

■a 
o 
6 
55 

f78  87 
231  84 
252  08 
235  52 
685  40 

91  08 
198  72 

163  57 
161  00 

78  20 
356  90 

7176 
217  12 
103  93 
139  82 

47  70 

164  68 
17  16 
52  44 

24101 
287  13 
60  60 

79  12 
188  85 
156  24 
183  08 

(1,754  98 
3,339  39 
1,260  09 
1,744  48 
9,223  28 

659  81 

1,808  22 

2,  .599  5.5 

2,151  82 

409  56 

2,429  53 

459  98 

1,801  81 

1,331  76 

1,092  43 

735  82 

875  03 

443  94 

289  12 

1,63153 

3,458  51 

262  48 
2,159  78 
1,508  89 
1,009  84 

(1,833  85 
3,571  23 
1,.512  17 
1,980  00 
9,908  63 

7.50  89 
2,006  94 
2,763  12 
2,315  82 

487  76 
2,786  49 

.531  71 
2,013  93 
1,435  69 
1,232  30 

783  52 
1,039  70 

468  10 

341  56 

1,872  57 

3,745  67 

50  60 

34160 
2,348  63 
1,665  13 
1,192  92 

(1,2.51  85 

509  74 



"   1,131  27 

60  82 

448  53 

96.5  88 

53  00 

118  21 

1,332  01 

1,081  15 

29  66 

39  36 

232  18 

13  00 

93  50 

'   '   '   '9'93 
46175 
3100 

60  05 

1,093  23 

24.50 

57  28 

(360  00 
1,947  50 
925  00 
1,522  26 
5,308  58 

480  00 

1,327  50 

1,175  00 

800  00 

250  00 

1,215  00 

175  00 

1,050  00 

758  00 

750  00 

150  00 

630  00 

350  00 

240  00 

1,270  CO 

2,436  00 

315  00 

180  00 

740  OO 

925  00 

83183 

(480  81 

1,040  59 

260  99 

265  54 

3,321  28 

113  5i 

368  22 

610  23 

1,462  82 

6177 
276  27 

78  90 
197  66 
442  73 

95  16 
134  91 
165  92 

182  10 
120  2<i 
292  05 
692  50 

25  00 
45  65 
312  49 
348  70 

183  10 

(2,092  69 
3,497  83 
I.IS-J  99 
1,787  80 
9,764  11 

6.5-1  38 

2.144  25 
2,751  11 
2.315  82 

432  98 

2,823  23 

1,.33-j  (B 

1,277  32 

1.240  09 

1.077  34 

297  91 

8S9  42 

.>•«  10 

370  19 

2.023  80 

3,159  50 

340  00 

285  70 

2.145  72 
1,298  20 
1,072  21 

'(6«'35 
192  20 

96  33 
337  (M 
12  01 

1 

591  61 
195  60 
1&4  96 

'    150  W 

202  W 
375  94 
120  71 

((,200  45 
1,267  82 

16,'Tai)  49 

1,89114 
1,767  47 



537  03 

»i(39 

68  00 
MO  69 
150  83 

289  40 
88  43 

1 

2 
3 

4 
S 

s 

7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 

as 

39  56 
90  90 
26  33 
46  92 
173  88 

74  52 
847  76 
284  28 

160  09 
620  35 
204  00 
213  65 
1,857  37 

195  87 
7,175  79 

633  87 
2,052  02 
2,806  75 

199  65 
71125 
230  33 
290  57 
2,031  25 

195  87 
7,859  35 

708  39 
2,399  78 
3,09103 

184 '25 
3  00 

113  65 

12  80 
863  25 

12  43 

230  12 

1,253  34 

350  00 
443  08 
170  00 
166  66 
853  33 

125  00 
4,010  70 

210  00 
1,500  00 
1,320  00 

77  00 
84  52 
21  78 
102  65 
896  04 

13  51 

2,911  42 

400  04 

365  00 

232  60 

427  00 
711  a5 
1!M78 
269  31 
1,868  02 

1.51  34 
7,785  37 

622  47 
2,095  12 
2,806  03 

72  65 
KM 

4(53 

285  60 

60 

128  74 
703  49 

197  IS 
896  78 

28 
29 
30 
31 
32 

33 
3t 
35 

^ 
3S 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 

4( 

93  93 
159  16 
209  76 
120  52 
504  16 

61  64 
203  32 

76  36 

711  90 
1,174  15 
2,001  34 
1,161  37 

5,760  as 

494  14 
1,496  10 

456  84 

805  W 
1,333  31  ] 
2,271  10 
1,281  89 
6,-:»»54 

555  78 
1,699  42 

533  20 

5102 

34  00 

24171 
50  00 
1.53  00 

463  00 

750  00 
1,050  00 

560  00 
2,742  31 

175  00 
1,190  00 

380  00 

147  55 
2.59  00 
996  29 
600  72 
2,721  12 
275  40 
196  47 

125  25 

666  57 
1,009  00 
2,080  29 
1,160  72 
5,705  14 

S00  40 
1,54147 

506  23 

139  25 
324  31 
190  81 

"l«» 
27  95 

1.3G6'83 

279  14 

1,786  03 

(7,730  47 

(73,715  74 

(81,446  21 

(12,308  47     (42,575  75     (22,010  68 

(76,894  SO 

(5,487  56      (33,434  98 

54  School  Report. 
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< 
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1.  Bedford  borough 

7 

8 

1      7 

fill  10 

f33S0 

212 

207 

356 

85 

90 

10 1  2 

(3,3^  12 

2.  Bedford  twp.,    . 

16 

5 

11       4 

22  67 

23  52 

306 

260 

390 

77 

68 

7  . . 

3,053  67 

4.  Broail  Top,  .  .  . 

8 

6 

7       2 

42  85 

35  00 

149 

186 

235 

78 

1  16 

10 

10 

4,302  28 

5.  Coal  Dale,  .... 

1 

6 

1  '  .   . 

35  00 

19 

20 

29 

81 

93 

13 

5 

291  93 

6.  Colerain,    .... 

8 

S 

5       3 

21  75 

24  58 

155 

119 

206 

75 

1  71 

5 

4 

1,880  81 

7.  Cumberland  Val. 

11 

S 

8      3 

21  62 

18  58 

232 

174 

268 

74 

64 

5 

1,228  93 

8.  Everett, 

4 

7 

3       1 

65  00 

37  50 

117 

105 

151 

83 

1  13 

13 

S 

1,986  64 

9.  Harrison,  .... 

9 

5 

7  !    2 

25  29 

27  50 

185 

161 

224 

77 

71 

7 

1,271  37 

10.  Hopewell,  .... 

9 

5 

8 

1 

25  23 

24  37 

212 

129 

247 

78 

72 

5 

1,020  74 

11.  Juniata,      .... 

10* 

5 

9 

2 

24  80 

26  00 

276 

219 

287 

81 

57 

8 

1,444  43 

12.  Kin?,  new,t    .  . 

13.  Libcrtv,      .... 

6 

6 

5 

2 

25  39 

25  14 

m 

126 

152 

68 

72 

6 

4 

907  16 

14.  Londonderry,    . 

8 

5 

6 

2 

25  54 

24  00 

168 

164 

250 

77 

80 

8 

1,103  11 

16.  Monroe,      .... 

14 

5 

14 

2 

25  40 

28  00 

308 

232 

843 

79 

69 

9 

1,960  11 

17.  Napier, 

m 

5 

13 

25  61 

292 

238 

313 

76 

65 

8 

2,127  25 

18.  PleasantvlUe,     . 

1 

5 

1 

28  00 

33 

29 

84 

67 

43 

3 

3 

137  di 

19.  Providence,  E., 

11 

5 

8 

4 

22  12 

21  Ve 

206 

190 

230 

73 

64 

8 

4 

1,815  .5:J 

20.  Providence,  W.. 

10 

5 

10 

2100 

183 

138 

110 

67 

75 

5 

3 

1,460  64 

21.  Rainsburg.       .  . 

2 

5 

2 

82  50 

45 

36 

59 

91 

91 

9 

373  00 

22.  Saxton  borough. 

1 

6 

1 

45  00 

34 

36 

46 

66 

69 

7 

25138 

23.  SchcUsburp,    .  . 

3 

5 

3 

48  33 

80 

74 

120 

85 

96 

8 

801  67 

24.  Saint  Clair,  East, 

8* 

5 

7i 

1 

20.57 

18  00 

142 

127 

200 

80 

44 

6 

1,137  53 

2.5.  SaintClair, West, 

8 

5 

7 

1 

21  46 

21  60 

200 

145 

182 

75 

80 

6 

1,055  42 

26.  Saint  ClairsvUle, 

1 

5 

1 

&5  00 

25 

21 

29 

72 

86 

5 

173  00 

27.  Southampton,    . 

15 

4 

14 

3 

25  57 

26  67 

259 

218 

250 

63 

84 

11 

2 

2,239  39 

28.  Snake  Spring,     . 

4 

5 

4 

21  16 

103 

87 

HI 

72 

56 

3 

li 

861  72 

29.  Union,     

14i 

5 

13* 

1 

22  31 

23  12 

331 

250 

280 

64 

58 

7 

1,935  71 

30.  \V  ood  berry  bor.. 

2 

5 

1 

1 

50  00 

50  00 

41 

52 

66 

76 

112 

10 

499  21 

31.  "Woodberry,  M., 

12 

5 

13 

28  02 

274 

213 

324 

78 

74 

4 

2 

2,629  05 

32.  Woodberry,  S., 

11 

5 

11 

28  81 

257 

213 

221 

77 

78 

3 

1,403  13 

226* 

5.09 

195 

42 

^32 

^28' 

4,974 

4,169 

5,613 

76 

76 

7.14 

5.29 

42,804  07 

*  No  report. 

t  Included  in  report  of  Union  school  district. 

±  Included  in  report  of  Southampton  township. 
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3 
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Ex.  Doc.j  Statistics — Blair  County. 

For  the  Scliool  Year  ending  June  1,  1877. 
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Ex.  Doc]  Statistics — Bradford  County. 

Foi"  tlic  Scliool  Year  ending  June  1,  1877. 
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216  68 

35  95 

102  00 

17  03 

215  68 

1  10 

8 

254  80 

853  !H 

1,103  74  1 



838  00 

240  35 

1,078  35 

33  47 

9 

176  24 

995  95 

1, 172  19 

264  40 

603  60 

104  97 

9?2  97  i 

199  22 

10 

2U60 

2,694  56 

2,906  10 

65  21 

1,.569  34 

554  07 

2,189  22 

283  06' 

11 

366  16 

1,740  79 

2,106  95 

297  84 

1,500  53 

318  13 

2,122  50  1 

442  42 

12 

32108 

1,939  72 

2,200  80 

205  91 

1,300  00 

355  23 

1,861  14 

399  66 

13 

28  50 

154  50 

183  00 

42  82 

99  00 

29  27 

171  09 

1191 

14 

174  80 

877  65 

1,052  45 

66  39 

539  27 

154  82 

760  48  j 

29197 

15 

24  74 

81  36 

106  10 

90  00 

19  64 

109  64  ! 

7  58 

16 

275  08 

1,503  20 

1,778  28 

82  10 

930  47 

236  23 

1,254  80 

522  48 

17 

216  20 

2,068  43 

2,284  63 

7S0  00 

1,0.52  56 

294  12 

2, 126  OS 

1.57  95 

18 

244  72 

1,189  34 

1,434  06 

197  67 

930  00 

290  42 

1,424  09 

212  20 

19 

67  16 

367  92 

435  08 

8  29 

249  75 

71  30 

329  40 

105  68 

20 

241  04 

1,588  07 

1,829  71  1 

131  04 

842  99 

430  73 

1,404  76 

529  20 

21 

46  50 

297  37 

343  87  ; 

109  75 

30  77 

140  ,52 

203  35 

22 

70  84 

422  83 

493  07 

28  89 

329  00 

57  50 

415  4.5 

78  22 

23 

300  84 

1,431  07 

1,731  91 

89  43 

1,218  00 

300  48 

1,637  91  , 

314  69 

24 

247  86 

1,468  93 

1,716  79 

44  69 

1,226  89 

322  25 

1,.593  73  1 

122  83 

25 

54  14 

403  76 

457  90  i 

75  00 

318  00 

131  00 

527  06 

69 

16 

26 

87  15 

1,021  49 

l,iaS64 

7  85 

444  00 

49  27 

501  12 

'aoVW 

27 

49180 

49180  [ 

10  92 

143  00 

87  95 

241  87 

2(i6  05 

28 

356  04 

2,139  02 

2,495  06 

175  13 

1,352  OO 

418  42 

1,9-15  55  1 

606  56 

29 

315  56 

1,583  59 

1,8!)9  15  ; 

52  49 

1,182  36 

368  79 

1,001  64  1 

209  40 

30 

64  40 

351  96 

416  30 

26  75 

244  65 

106  60 

378  00 

38.30 

31 

233  03 

2,150  56 

2,383  59  ; 

561  21 

991  95 

264  26 

1,817  42  1 

566  17 

32 

324  20 

2,243  98 

2,568  24  1 

70  00 

1,411  81 

4,59  35 

1,941  16  ; 

627  08 

33 

384  00 

2,118  07 

2,. 502  07 

82  99 

1,507  36 

436  47 

2,076  82 

411  72 

34 

218  96 

1,399  04 

1,018  00 

100  00 

840  00 

2:16  45 

1,176  45 

441  65 

35 

334  85 

1,804  48 

2, 139  33 

40  15 

1,455  00 

289  80 

1,784  95 

l,2't2  90 

36 

189  52 

1,147  75 

1,3.37  27 

2178 

731  00 

297  97 

1,0,50  75 

500  04 

37 

64  27 

192  11 

256  38 

30  42 

148  00 

32  00 

210  42 

45  96 

38 

218  96 

1,222  91 

1,441  87 

71  29 

847  00 

2.54  01 

1,172  :» 

269  57 

39 

191  30 

884  91 

1,070  27 

322  57 

528  00 

237  .56 

1,033  13 

331  55 

40 

879  52 

7,804  61 

8,084  13 

547  15 

4,680  00 

2,340  30 

7,567  45 



12, 

769 

31 

41 

116  64 

993  28 

1,109  92 

340  76 

384  00 

165  47 

890  23 

149  69 

42 

314  00 

1,800  55 

2, 175  15 

105  12 

1,103  24 

548  06 

1,816  42  ' 

3.58  73 

43 

272  32 

6,168  17 

6,440  49 

305  55 

2,505  00 

3,. 511  83 

6,412  38 

105  &5 

44 

247  48 

2,310  64 

2,.558  12 

680  00 

945  00 

370  17 

1,99,5  17 

602  95 

45 

284  28 

1,528  68 

1,812  96 

406  76 

1,869  00 

221  8<i 

2,497  02  : 

115  34 

46 

293  48 

1,908  5.5 

2,202  03 

105  00 

1,351  61 

310  41 

1,(S27  02  : 

375  01 

47 

!M6  72 

2,428  12 

2,074  84 

193  76 

1,599  02 

341  33 

2,1*171  j 

540  13 

48 

277  14 

1,776  89 

2,0.54  03 

290  01 

884  26 

324  07 

1,4!»8  94 

814  06 

49 

237  36 

1,190  24 

1,433  00 

45  81 

!154  00 

300  29 

i,;ioo  10  i 

i:«50 

SO 

375  30 

1,483  13 

1,8.58  49 

1.50  00 

1,207  82 

442  22 

1,800  04  1 

604  61 

51 

275  20 

1,423  63 

1,698  83 

100  00 

921  61 

324  26 

1,345  n 

6306 

t 

52 

12,419  74 

(82,868  06 

(03,287  80 

(8,976  43 

(52,760  83 

(20,323  96 

(82,06122 

U,0S9  18     (14,002  27 

858 


Public  Instruction.  [Xo.  8, 

bucks.— tabular  stateme^vt, 


DISTKICTS. 


TSACHEB8. 


lE'St 


55    I  ?5 


So 


>a 


TAX  AND  RATS 
FEB  CENT. 


1.  Bedmlnster,    .  . 

2.  Bcnsalein,     .  .  . 

3.  Bristol  borough, 

4.  Bristol  township 

5.  Buckinghaiii,  .  . 

6.  Doylestown  l)or. 

7.  Doylestown  twp. 

8.  Durham,    .... 

9.  Falls, 

10.  Havcocli,    .... 
U.  HiUtown,  .... 

12.  Langhorne, (for- 

merly Attlebor- 
ough,) 

13.  Maketield,  Upper 

14.  Makeflcld, Lower 

15.  Middletown,    .  . 

16.  Milford, 

17.  Morrisville  bor. , 

18.  New  Britain,  .  . 

19.  New  Hope  bor.  . 

20.  Newtowu  bor.,  . 

21.  Newtown  twp.  . 

22.  Nockamlxon,  .  . 

23.  Northampton,    . 

24.  Plumstead,   .  . 

25.  Quakertownbor. 

26.  Richland,  .... 

27.  Rockhill 

28.  SellersviUe,  .  .  . 

29.  Solebury,   .... 

30.  Southampton,  .  . 

31.  Springtield,  .  .  . 

32.  Tinicum,    .... 

33.  Tinicum,  (Ind.,) 

34.  Warminster,    .  . 

35.  Warrington,    .  . 

36.  Warwick,  .... 

37.  Wrlghtstown, .  . 


lU 

5 

9 

8 

10 

6 

11 

10 

1 

7 

9 

1 

10 

9 

2 

6 

10 

2 

6 

9 

4 

7 

6i 

5 

94  9^ 

2 

7 

5 

6 

13 

5i' 

12 

2 

10 

1 

8   9 

2 

9  1  9 

4 

4il  10 

1 

13 

5 

13 

3 

10 

9 

6 

7 

4 

10 

1 

4 

9 

4 

9 

14   6 

12 

8  i  9J 

1 

13  1  8 

7 

6  10 

4 

7 

8i 

9 

15 

5i 

15 

3 

6 

2 

13 

9 

2 

6 

94 

7 

13 

6 

9 

12 

6 

10 

2 

7 

2 

3 

9i 

4 

4 

9 

2 

4 

9 

3 

3 

9 

1 

2824 

7.70 

169 

3 

V 

4 
4 

2 
11 
6 
2 
2 

1 

11 
5 
4 
2 
1 
3 
3 
1 
3 


?34  00 

$34  00 

363 

269 

42  33 

37  50 

240 

170 

100  00 

37  80 

346 

333 

40  00 

40  00 

203 

189 

38  50 

38  50 

322 

219 

60  00 

36  25 

207 

270 

45  00 

43  00 

162 

132 

37  00 

32  50 

174 

147 

40  00 

40  00 

268 

235 

35  00 

35  00 

187 

133 

35  33 

36  00 

462 

310 

40  00 

39  28 

79 

68 

42  50 

38  00 

161 

169 

43  33 

38  33 

287 

260  , 

60  00 

38  33 

170 

137  1 

37  27 

4»i 

333 

40  00 

95 

99 

39  43 

35  00 

217 

204 

70  00 

4166 

147 

121 

42  91 

93 

88 

41  25 

136 

104 

33  00 

32  00 

427 

302 

40  00 

41  41 

260 

212 

33  00 

33  00 

308 

281 

55  00 

35  00 

208 

172 

35  50 

34  49 

231 

162 

35  00 

424 

354 

42  50 

35  00 

61 

58 

35  00 

40  00 

322 

312 

40  00 

40  00 

221 

170 

38  00 

38  00 

387 

246 

33  00 

33  00 

325 

230 

35  00 

35  00 

33 

29 

39  65 

39  65 

108 

86 

40  00 

40  00 

115 

139 

35  00 

35  00 

103 

62 

36  00 

39  67 

78 

42 

445  83 

200  79 

411  80 

231  78 

270  76 

260  82 

170  79 

219  85 

241  75 

221  76 

566  85 


61  SO 
165  1  79 


365 
124 
546 
117 
286 
140 
112 

95 
462 
204 
314 
253 
226 
375 

93 
300 
199 
387 
357 

32 
119 
119 

75 

53 


$42  80  $37  1 


6,877   8,813 


62 
1  06 


95 
71 

1  04 
75 

1  13 
75 
79 
81 
64 
79 

1  15 
81 
78 
87 
79 

121 


96 
1  12 


$3,855  65 
5,423  U 
6.652  91 
3,054  49 
4,743  77 


3,114  77 
2,500  00 
4,237  20 
2,197  46 
3,40109 


1,174  22 
3,567  35 
6,479  14 
2,905  05 
4,638  40 
2,110  « 
2,524  58 
2,104  90 
2.400  67 
1,851  06 
4,758  34 
4,831  03 
4,004  81 
3,054  57 

*5,420*  as 

1,682  36 
5,213  00 
2,706  48 
3,455  00 
3,65135 
489  40 
1,628  39 
1,780  80 
1,562  15 
1,681  30 


5.51  3.25  $U4,895  66 


Ex.  Doc]  Statistics — Bucks  County. 

For  the  School  Year  ending  June  1,  1877. 


859 


CO 


a^t 


EXPENDITURES. 


SaS 


HM.rt 

flO  B  • 
O  CO  o) 
■3  I!    '« 

lid:: 


BSSOUBCX8  AND 
LIABILITIES. 


(522  66 
&t2  80 
962  32 
423  20 
566  00 
513  36 
443  44 
800  80 
SOS  76 
327  S2 
670  68 


115  92 
363  40 
485  77 
442  52 
684  48 
239  20 
359  72 
299  00 
265  88 
230  00 
672  24 
449  88 
646  76 
354  20 
453  56 
744  28 

96  60 
664  24 
838  56 
586  96 
502  30 

57  05 
225  40 
215  28 
196  00 
215  28 


15,584  92 


fl,260  2d 
7,658  34 
6,656  09 
3,114  76 
6,341  63 
3,2M  00 
3,829  63 
3,111  47 
4,757  92 
2,240  49 
3,40109 


1,326  69 
8,880  76 
6,318  41 
4,657  30 
4,940  87 
2,303  74 
2,757  04 
1,912  21 
2,626  58 
2,539  76 
5,217  71 
5,096  78 
4,769  23 
3,671  81 
3,311  91 
5,6o6  37 
1,705  14 
5,225  59 
3,044  33 
3,552  25 
3,651  88 
639  06 
1,804  23 
2,131  61 
1,562  15 
2,134  62 


f4,782  81 
8,101  14 
7,618  41 
3,537  96 
5,907  63 
3,798  26 
3,773  07 
8,412  27 
5,266  68 
2,568  01 
4,07177 


1,442  61 
4,244  16 
6,804  18 
5,099  82 
5,624  85 
2,542  94 
3,116  76 
2,211  21 
2,892  46 
2,769  76 
5,789  95 
6,546  66 
5,415  99 
4,026  04 
3,7C5  47 
6,400  65 
1,801  74 
5,889  83 
3,382  89 
4,139  21 
4,154  18 
596  10 
2,029  63 
2,346  89 
1,757  15 
2,349  90 


$1,038  23 

2,8-15  00 

1,32.-.  28 

262  00 

386  39 

66  00 

97  25 

1,068  65 

462  03 

940  70 

216  57 


427  61 

91  30 

2,515  00 


200  57 
57  55 
84  16 
44  00 
413  66 
222  55 


189  76 
100  60 
140  00 
43  13 
211  79 
U2  81 
V2462 
M  83 
35  00 
30  93 
77  93 
72  18 
106  29 


(133,391  12   (148,979  04  ,  (14,062  72 


$1,966  25 
3,(MV)  W 
4,871  87 
2,520  00 
3,465  00 
2,650  00 
2,340  00 
1,696  18 
3,082  64 
1,270  00 
2,516  00 


785  68 
2,749  93  I 
3,776  95  ' 
1,831  76  ' 
2,422  50  : 
1,174  33  ' 
2,076  00  , 
1,755  00  ! 
1,614  94  1 
1,485  00 
2,700  00  1 
3,187  27  I 
3,462  00  I 
2,900  00 
2,025  00  i 
2,882  72  I 

720  00  i 
4,816  00  j 
2,381  77 
2,964  00 
2,376  00 

490  00 
1,170  00  1 
1,336  75  I 
1,260  00 
1,029  09 


(1,556  52  I 

1,223  70  i 

1,011  47 

449  OO 

1,207  50 

816  67 

1,207  62 

443  96 

743  24 

UO  79 

726  51 


718  80 

540  03 

2,498  W 

697  02 

423  36 

1,(M7  20 

665  22 

376  60 

1,028  84 

836  79 

2,424  10 

1,388  10 

1,020  01 

537  99 

619  25 

8,039  94 

1,030  63 

1,539  17 

842  98 

1,047  64 

1,250  31 

89  58 

518  32 

250  34 

514  46 

1,347  44 


(4,561 
7,733 
7,208 
3,231 
5,058 
3,5;r2 
3,644 
3,208 
4,287 
2,451 
3,459 


1,504  48 
3,290  56 
6,703  00 
2,620  08 
5,360  86 
2,221  63 
2,941  79 
2,189  21 
2,627  94 
2,365  79 
5,597  76 
4,797  92 
4,482  01 
3,627  75 
2,744  85 
6,062  66 
1,793  76 
6,065  96 
3,337  06 
4,136  26 
8,681  14 
614  68 
1,719  25 
1,665  02 
1,846  69 
2,481  82 


(367  44 
69  63 
806  90 
848  68 
265  58 
128  20 


6,073  07 
116  62 
612  69 


63  36 
953  60 


2,470  74 
263  99 


168  97 
76  64 


192  19 

748  74 
933  98 
399  29 
1,020  62 
337  99 


45  83 
289  95 
173  04 

86  02 
310  38 
681  87 


(78  19 


1,505  97 


4,311  02 


1,252  05 


1,773  98 
2,087  46 


4,788  47 
179  96 


89  44 
131  92 


(87,574  53  (35,920  36 


(137,497  61  I  17,015  01  '  (15,889  36 


860 


Public  Instruction.  [No.  8, 

butler.— tabular  statement, 


DISTRICTS. 


SCH'8. 

o 

u 

•2S 

T£ACH£BS. 


S  =2i 


\< 


b  99 


SCHOLAKS. 


TAX  AXD  RATE 
PEK  CENT. 


J. 

* 

u 

u 

es 

s 

s§ 

c 

V. 

=  i^ 

& 

S.S 

CUTS 

s 

s 

feg 

(z; 

-X 

W.g 


Adams, 

Allegheny,    .  . 

BraUv, 

Buffalo, 

Butler  boroufih, 
Butler  township, 

Centre, 

Centreville  hor. , 

Cherry, 

Clay,»  

Clearfield,  .  .  . 
Clinton,  .... 
Concord,    ....  1    8 


Conoquenessing, 
Cranberry,  .  .  . 
Donegal,  .... 
Fairvlew  bor.,  . 
Fairview  twp.,  . 
Forward,  .... 
Franklin,  .... 
Franklin,  (Ind.,) 
Greece  City, 
Harmony  iDor.,  . 
Harrisville  bor.. 
Jackson,  .... 
Jefferson,  .... 
.refferson,(Ind.,) 
Karns  City,  .  .  . 
Lancaster,     .  .  . 

Jlarion, 

Mercer, 

Jliddlcscx,  .  .  . 
Millerstown  bor. 
Sluddy  Creek,  . 
Oakland,    .... 

Parker, 

Petrolia  borough 

Penn,    

Portersvllle  bor. 
Prospect  bor.,  . 
Saxonburg  bor.. 
Slippery  Rock,  . 
Sunhurj','W.,bor 
Summit,  .  .  . 
Venango,  .  . 
Washington, 
Winficld,  .  . 
Worth,  .  .  . 
Zelienople,    . 


?32  50 

?32  50 

34  71 

30  28 

30  70 

25  00 

3.5  80 

70  00 

40  00 

30  00 

30  00 

35  00 

18  00 

3>00 

3100 

19  50 

35  00 

22  00 

.^5  00 

35  00 

40  00 

40  00 

40  00 

32  00 

37  00 
35  00 
3-5  75 
60  00 

43  50 

34  33 

35  00  I 

37  85  I 
32  00  I 

X2  00  ' 
35  00  I 

75  00  i 
30  00 

24  40 

25  00 
35  00 
72  50 
32  50 
32  94 

44  77 
80  25  : 
32  00 

35  00  I 
35  00  I 
30  00 

32  00 

33  00 
25  00  ' 
30  00  I 
30  00  , 
30  00 
40  00 


37  00 
35  00 
2.5  00 
40  00 
37  72 

29  75 
20  00 

25  00 

30  00 
37  50 

35  00* 
30  00 
60  00 
30  00 
15  90 
15  00 

35  00 
37  50 
2.5  00 

26  22 

36  36 
55  00 
32  00 
28  08 
25  00 


13  00 

30  00 
18  50 
16  77 
30  00 
30  00 


246i  5.65  177  175 

II   i 


$38  12  (30  01 


172  , 
141  i 
116 
194  I 
349  ' 
116 
156 
61  ; 
175 
1.56 
136  I 
■191 
233 
171  I 
143 

220 : 

57 
445 
202 
142 

17  I 

42, 

40 

40 

170  I 
153  i 

32  I 

87  j 
180  I 
127  t 

96 

1*5  I 
201  1 
133 
119  I 
353 
126 
158  I 

20 

57  I 

49  I 
165 

30 

183  I 
125  : 
204  ; 
15^5  i 
147 

43  ! 


137 
108 

97 
16.5 
352 

90 
135 

52 
151 
130 
122 
180 
200 
134 
121 
130 

79 
371 
163 
114 

15 

39 

48 

49 
190 
132 

25 
113 
133 
132 
101 
122 
205 
101 
110 
286 
129 
1.51 

27 

53 

23 
153 

40 
177 
150  I 
170 
136 
143 

45 


209 
145 
230 
563 
160 
220 
81 
227 
230 
161 
231 
375 
2.57 
247 
199 


294 
161 
24 
47 
70 
71 
239 
200 
57 
109 
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Ex.  Doc]  Statistics — Butler  County. 

For  the  School  Year  ending  June  1,  1877. 
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Ex.  Doc]  Statistics — Cambria  County. 

For  the  School  Year  ending  June  1,  1877. 
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32  00 

1      '•* 

54 

94 

74 

68    |2^ 

1,033  33 

31.  Londonderry,    .... 

4 

8 

2 

6 

35  00 

3100 

i    106 

72 

81 

78 

82    1  1} 

1,067  04 

32.  London  Grove,  .... 

11 

7 

18 

36  72 

1    286 

264 

286 

86 

81  ]    3    1 .   . 

4,581  .52 

33.  Marlboro',  East,  .  .  . 

7 

8 

10 

35  00 

159 

148 

164 

80 

88 

2H  .   .  1      2,CJ3  69 

34.  Marlboro',  West,     .  . 

6 

8 

1 

6 

35  00 

35  00 

i    101 

109 

131 

80 

1  39 

1  2    !  .   .  1      1.954  63 

35.  Nantmcal,  East,   .  .  . 

6 

7  '14 

2 

38  00 

38  00 

139 

101 

144 

83 

1  (M 

1  2}     .   .  ;      1,950  .37 

36.  Nantmeal,  %Vest,     .  . 

4 

8  \\2 

3 

32  00 

32  00 

148 

111 

142 

73 

64 

in  . . 

1,433  55 

37.  New  Garden, 

7 

8  !   2 

10 

3500 

35  00 

211 

180 

158 

74 

84 

2      .  . 

2,493  19 

38.  Newlin, 

5 

8    l2 

8 

3000 

30  00 

102 

65 

100 

60 

1  15 

ll     .  . 

1,309  97 

39.  New  London,     .... 

4 

8 1;  1 

5 

1    3300 

33  00 

79 

78 

114 

61 

90 

3      .  . 

1,800  00 

40.  Nottingham,  East,     . 

8 

8  ll  2 

6 

1    3250 

34  CO 

124 

125 

208 

79 

127 

I3i 

2,703  03 

41.  Nottlngliam,  West,    . 

3 

6  1    1 

2 

3500 

35  00 

72 

71 

99 

71 

83 

h* 

636  75 

42.  Oxford  borough,  .  .  . 

6 

8       1 

5 

1  10000 

35  00 

158 

166 

215 

84 

88 

1  3 

u" 

4,  OH  .53 

43.  Oxford,  Upper,     .  .  . 

4 

8      1 

4 

35  00 

35  00 

1    189 

199 

141 

75 

42 

1* 

1,350  00 

44.  Oxford,  Lower,    .  .  . 

7 

8      1 

6 

33  33 

35  78 

160 

132 

162 

81 

102 

1  3 

2,453  .53 

45.  I'arkesburg, 

2 

8  1,  1 

1 

60  00 

40  00 

1      63 

58 

101 

85 

98 

2i 

871  75 

46.  Peun, 

4 

4 

7  '2 
8i  1  . 

6 
4 

30  80 

30  80 
37  50 

101 

ii    102 

78 
93 

118 
87 

79 
69 

77  1'  2    1    \ 

1,4.57  32 

47.  Pcnnsburg, 

1  00 

,  2  ; .  . 

1,696  84 

48.  rhaMiixvillc, 

22 

9    !2 

20 

95  'eo 

35  50 

'     761 

764 

938 

85 

71 

4 

1 

15,546  00 

49.  Pikeland,  East,     .  .  . 

4 

8    '  1 

4 

36  75 

36  75 

i'    112 

1      78 

136 

82 

55 

2 

1,371  22 

50.  Pikeland,  AVest,  .  .  . 

4 

8      1 

3 

37  50 

37  50 

100 

,      93 

117 

82 

85 

IJ 

l,:«>4  80 

51.  Pocopsin, 

3 

8   'I  . 

3 

35  00 

'■      80 

46 

70 

74 

1(B 

U 

871  56 

52.  Schuylkill, 

.  5 

7 

^': 

S 
7 

45  00 
37  00 

172 
,    171 

127 
138 

161 
165 

79 
82 

84 

2i 

2,021  40 

53.  Sadsbury, 

84  il  3 

2,  .578  33 

54.  Spring  City,     

5 

9    12 

3 

50  25 

37  00 

i      122 

122 

100 

81 

100  [i  4 

3 

3,6.59  01 

55.  Thornburg, 

1    1 

9  ;i  . 

1 

35  00 

'       23 

10 

15 

67 

1  17  fi  ll 

375  76 

56.  Tredyfiiu, 

8 

9ii:4 

4 

45  00 

45  00 

\\    224 

201 

222 

69 

90 

\1\ 

3,86.5  29 

57.  Union,        

1 

9  ;   . 

1 

40  00 

;     27 

38 

41 

90 

66 

|1* 

'  i 

605  90 

58.  Uwchland, 

3 

8  ,   2 

1 

M  75 

38  75 

;;    92 

79 

86 

75 

79 

!  li  1  .   . 

940  55 

59.  Uwchland,  Upper,  .  . 

t    * 

8  '    1 

3 

34  65 

34  65 

|i    128 

100 

109 

79 

70 

It     .   . 

1,.3,3:!  06 

60.  Valley,     

4 

8    11 

5 

1    43  00 

38  00 

131 

108 

121 

80 

73 

\i\   .  . 

1,929  92 

61.  Vincent,  East,    .... 

6 

6    1  4 

1    2 

1     35  00 

35  00 

'1    162 

145 

205 

81 

79 

1*   -  . 

1,708  40 

62.  Vincent,  West,  .... 

5 

8    |2 

1    4 

1     4000 

40  00 

I    163 

136 

147 

80 

72iili     .   . 

1,631  53 

63.  Wallace,     

4 

8      1 

3 

I    3500 

31  67 

1      74 

67 

73 

82 

101  l!  U     .   . 

1,200  94 

frl.  Warwick, 

7 

6    |5 

2 

35  00 

35  00 

1    183 

150 

253 

87 

86    1  2i     .   . 

2,076  16 

65.  West  CTiestcr,     .... 

17 

10 

1 

19 

70  00 

47  86 

454 

524 

530 

88 

1  22    '  2i     .   . 

14, 176  49 

86.  Westtown 

I    2 

9 

2 

37  50 

!      53 

45 

58 

80 

94    1  li     .   . 

7.59  46 

67.  Whitcland,  East,     .  . 

!    5 

8 

5 

35  00 

1    109 

130 

136 

76 

79|IU     .   . 

1,501  45 

68.  Whltelan.I,  West,   .  . 

4 

10 

1  . 

S 

35  00 

,    130 

127 

127 

76 

64|    2      .   . 

1,775  64 

69.  Willlstown, 

6 

8  : . 

8 

86  66 

'    158 

152 

144 

G9 

81       1}       i  !      3,206  04 

|357 

8.01  |j91 

3U 

142  01 

137  09 

9,439 

8,401 

10,331 

78 

91  1  2.311.16  J156, 452  28 

Ex.  Doc]  Statistics — Chester  County. 

For  the  School  Year  ending  June  1,  1877. 
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1.  Ashland,    .... 

4 

5 

4 

2 

129  89 

fl5  50 

113 

94 

106 

65 

64 

6 

§625  00 

2.  Beaver 

U 

6 

5 

6 

32  00 

30  00 

312 

274 

466 

76 

62 

5 

1,802  81 

3.  IJrady, 

1 

0 

1 

35  00 

28 

33 

37 

68 

6.5 

8 

7 

426  47 

4.  rtriuly,  East,  bor. 

4 

5 

2 

2 

55  00 

47  W 

158 

149 

207 

67 

74 

9 

3 

2,196  88 

5.  Callcnslnirg,    .   . 

2 

5 

1 

1 

36  00 

27  00 

45 

35 

02 

83 

80 

13 

2 

4.-}l  42 

6.  Clarion  boroiigli, 

5 

C 

2 

3 

47  50 

28  33 

118 

121 

103  i  86 

85 

10 

1,259  33 

7.  Clarion  township 

8 

5 

3 

10 

20  88 

20  8S 

160 

133 

188  !  64 

93 

5 

808  90 

8.  Cinllsvillo,    .  .  . 

X 

5 

1 

1 

30  00 

12  50 

25 

13 

22 

73 

88 

6 

152  05 

9.  Elk, 

9 

5 

5 

4 

32  00 

3100 

234 

183 

280 

70 

65 

9 

ii 

1,.547  36 

10.  Ebcnsbiirg,*    .  . 

.... 

11.  Farniington,    .  . 

13 

's 

'  i 

6 

35  14 

34  16 

217 

'203' 

2&1 

80 

122 

10 

'2,141  13 

12.  Foxburg,  (Ind.,) 

2 

10 

2 

65  00 

57 

89 

94 

90 

1  12 

12 

"5 

415  00 

13.  Franklin, (Ind. )t 

14.  Highland,  .... 

4 

5 

1 

1 

29  OO' 

24  06 

87 

92 

137" 

'74 

61 

10 

"5 

865  80 

15.  Knox, 

4 

5 

3 

3. 

26  64 

19  45 

59 

42 

59 

74 

92 

12 

666  96 

16.  Knox,  (Ind.,)  t  . 

.   .   .11.   . 

17.  Licking, 

'  i 

6 

4 

4 

23  88' 

23  'S8 

170 

'  izi 

158 

"74 

88^10 

6 

'l,'894  83 

18.  Limestone,    .  .  . 

10 

6 

8 

9 

24  26 

20  51 

234 

173 

299 

73 

89 

6 

1,379  45 

19.  Jtfadison,     .... 

12 

5 

9 

4 

28  00 

26  00 

311 

275 

382 

74 

74 

8 

1,429  18 

20.  Mill  Creek,    .  .  . 

5 

5 

1 

4 

25  00 

22  50 

87 

53 

100 

71 

89 

6 

502  41 

21.  Millville,  (Ind.,) 

1 

5 

1 

30  00 

37 

27 

44 

74 

49 

9 

290  94 

22.  Monroe, 

8 

5 

C 

•7 

25  00 

15  90 

163 

145 

176 

74 

60 

5 

723  27 

23.  Mt.  Pleasant, (I.) 

1 

5 

1 

1 

33  33 

15  00 

21 

16 

30 

75 

80 

10 

189  29 

21.  New  Bethlehem, 

3 

5 

2 

1 

40  00 

40  00 

96 

90 

130 

81 

69 

9 

'2 

1,055  27 

2.5.  Oak  Hall,  (Ind.,) 

1 

5 

1 

14  80 

13 

15 

16 

02 

1  02 

9 

117  14 

26.  Paint,   .   . 

4 

5 

2 

3 

25  00 

25  00 

52 

48 

60 

74 

1  37 

9 

0.59  71 

27.  Perry, 

13 

6 

14 

8 

26  40 

16  88 

431 

416 

431 

74 

56 

10 

3,003  47 

28.  Piney, 

7 

5 

5 

2 

2-5  00 

15  00 

198 

100 

234 

(M 

48 

7       6 

1,801  17 

29.  Porter, 

14 

6 

12 

8 

22  23 

17  07 

284 

248 

312 

75 

96 

8 

3 

2,7.58  56 

30.  Redbank,   .... 

11 

5 

9 

2 

28  40 

27  25 

299 

206 

308 

09 

6.5  |i    8 

3 

2,648  72 

31.  Richland,   .... 

9 

5 

5 

5 

38  00 

38  00 

272 

253 

345 

76 

85    i  12 

5 

3,418  04 

32.  Riincrsburg,     .   . 

2 

5 

2 

26  50 

32 

25 

44 

86 

101 

10  1  10 

684  51 

33.  Salem, 

6 

S 

3 

3 

'  27  Oo' 

27  00 

220 

187 

130 

08 

4S 

9  !.   . 

1,315  U 

34.  Strattonvllle,  .  . 

2 

5i 

1 

1 

35  00 

21  43 

41 

67 

07 

79 

62 

3 

14174 

35.  St.  Petersburg,  . 

4 

7 

1 

4 

80  00 

40  OO 

169 

175 

204 

86 

89 

13 

13 

3,661  38 

30.  Toby, 

11 

5 

10 

11 

23  90 

19  60 

209 

170 

206 

62 

94 

8 

1,428  78 

37.  Washington,   .  . 

8 

t 

6 

6 

3 

35  60 

29  66 

174 

108 

128  i  78 

99 

5 

3 

1,317  58 

208 

5.31 

135  j 

123 

$31  87 

f26  53 

5,139 

4,439 

5,939 

74 

81 

1 

8.50  6.03 

1 

f43,8:>2  64 

*  Was  not  In  session  last  year. 
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Ex.  Doc]  Statistics — Clarion  County. 

For  the  School  Year  ending  June  1,  1877. 
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tl30  06 
488  25 

60  32 
278  76 

69  00 
201  48 
2C0  3C 

43  25 
215  28 


f687  77 
2,797  18 

499  13 
2,264  19 

456  98 
1,427  59 
1,W9S0 

15.3  03 
1,663  66 


(817  83 
3,285  43 

564  45 
2,512  95 

52)  93 
1,629  07 
1,910  16 

196  23 
1,878  *1 


(716  19 


63  64 
86  01 
4^1  93 

9  21 
268  46 


(600  00 
1,705  05 

175  00 
1,03.5  00 

315  00 
1,080  00 

8.5C  00 

115  00 
1,275  00 


$95  14 
2.54  52 

2i5  54 
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3.5  30 
26:t  79 
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2.075  76 
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77  28 
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501  00 
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576  16 
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276  00 
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176  64 

36  80 
28188 

30  36 

165  60 

9  20 

83  72 
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310  04 
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306  36 
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297  00 
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2,053  99 
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117  14 
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238  38 
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65  54 
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245  17  I 
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150  00 

420  00 


890  00 

a59  50 

1,672  36 

1,019  50 

1,332  00 
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1,673  13  1 

556  88 

1,074  00 

414  47 

2,218  68  1 

899  03 

575  00 

292  90 

906  54 

75  01 

ISO  00 

33  54  , 

21188  , 

1.32  81 

806  26 

157  77  i 

1.005  15 

730  52 

130  00 

26  27 

173  62 

46  03 

600  00 

80  75  1 

915  15 

426  80 

74  00 

13  21 

123  57 

277 

500  00 

262  87 

7S8  62  1 

124  59 

1,959  00 

395  07 

2,419  61 

1,415  20 

809  50 

691  50 

1,679  48 

212  02 

1,964  75 
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2,639  68 

1,582  01 

1,5.51  00 

295  86 

2,627  83  1 

211  08 

2,012  76 

522  44 

3,809  82  1 

249  &1 

26.5  00 

96  30  1 

866  75 

810  00 

271  28  ! 
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197  01 
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47  22 

344  07 

22  73 

1,855  00 
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200  79 

1,955  79 
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1,273  14 
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1.  Beccaria,   .... 

10 

G 

6 

4 

f28  75 

J24  87 

1       113 

120 

199 

85 

1  04 

6 

$1,511  44 

2.  Boll 

10 

5 

2 

10 

24  00 

23  00 

111 

UO 

165 

75 

1  12 

4 

1,329  85 

3.  Bloom, 

3 

5 

2 

1 

30  00 

30  00 

60 

40 

74 

74 

1  00 

10 

650  00 

4.   BORgS, 

6 

5 

2 

4 

27  50 

20  25 

145 

71 

153 

71 

81 

8 

943  81 

6.  Bradford,  .... 

7 

5 

5 

2 

33  00 

29  00 

199 

149 

266 

75 

70 

S 

1,230  71 

6.  Bradford,  (Ind.) 

1 

5 

1 

25  00 

24 

13 

26 

77 

71 

9 

'e 

241  20 

7.  Bradv,     

16 

5 

11 

5 

36  10 

MOO 

369 

333 

641 

77 

88 

3 

2 

2,953  89 

8.  Bridgeport,  (I.) 

1 

5 

1 

22  00 

11 

9 

11 

88  1  1  15 

9 

126  66 

9.  Burnside  boro, ' 

1 

5 

1 

40  00 

31 

27 

46 

80 

65 

6 

280  06 

10.  Burnside  twp,,  . 

9 

5  1 

9 

4 

25  11 

'  24  18 

197 

195 

238 

66 

66 

3 

1,017  40 

11.  Chest, 

6 

5  i 

3 

3 

SO  00 

27  50 

122 

132 

177 

70 

73 

9 

1,803  00 

12.  Clearfield  boro'. 

6 

6 

3 

3 

83  33 

38  33 

208 

173 

827 

86 

1  11 

6 

' 

3,124  08 

13.  Coviugton,  .  .  . 

4 

4 

4 

32  50 

75 

SO 

91 

73 

1  48 

3 

411  52 

14.  Curwcnsville,    . 

3 

6 

2 

1 

C2  50 

'  45  00 

80 

71 

120 

80 

1  09 

6 

1,007  69 

15.  Decatur,    .... 

9 

5l 

7 

2 

37  86 

87  50 

182 

182 

227 

70 

1  00 

2i 

661  00 

16.  Ferguson,     .  .  . 

4 

5 

1 

3 

26  00 

25  67 

79 

93 

139 

80 

66 

5 

420  22 

17.  Girard,    .... 

4 

5J 

2 

2 

30  00 

30  00 

76 

61 

104 

76 

97 

4 

99  00 

18.  Goslieu, 

4 

6| 

2 

2 

42  50 

34  00 

81 

71 

133 

88 

1  06 

5 

401  39 

19.  Graham,     .... 

5 

5 

3 

2 

30  00 

26  50 

99 

76 

112 

70 

91 

5 

568  91 

20.  Greenwood,    .  . 

4 

S 

2 

2 

26  38 

29  25 

76 

53 

100 

78 

93 

4i 

'  z 

838  77 

21.  Gueliek,     .... 

6 

5  1 

2 

4 

32  50 

30  00 

136 

114 

218 

91 

83 

3 

5 

930.52 

22.  Iloutzdalc,   .   .   . 

4 

5 

2 

2 

40  00 

30  00 

97 

111 

130 

75 

67 

10 

3 

1,663  64 

23.  Huston, 

7 

8i 

10 

1 

45  85 

35  00 

176 

149 

154 

78 

1  04 

4i     2 

\           69002 

24.  Jordan, 

6 

61 

1 

6 

25  00 

23  00 

109 

96 

137 

67 

83 

4 

3 

\           841  18 

25.  Karthaus,     .  .  . 

4 

5 

2 

2 

30  00 

30  00 

100 

78 

131 

74 

75 

6 

452  86 

26.  Knox 

S 

5 

3 

2 

28  00 

25  00 

75 

72 

113 

78 

1  01 

3 

2«n81 

27.  Lawrence,    .  .  . 

13 

5 

9 

4 

34  17 

84  38 

238 

207 

351 

79 

1  06 

8 

1 

1,535  04 

28.  Lawrence,  (Ind) 

2 

5 

30  00 

45 

36 

63 

79 

70 

5 

3 

479  47 

29.  Lumber  City,  .  . 

2 

5 

1 

43  00 

30  00 

49 

39 

80 

91 

90 

5 

297  52 

30.  Madeira,  (Ind.) 

1 

5 

1 

28  00 

28 

30 

S3 

92 

61 

7 

3:B  14 

31.  Morris, 

10 

5 

6 

'3225 

3133 

205 

203 

230 

60 

86 

2 

1 

i       1,295  61 

32.  N.  Washington, 

2 

5 

1 

30  00 

20  00 

44 

36 

60 

73 

69 

10 

■!:«83 

33.  Ncwburg,     .  .  . 

1 

5 

30  00 

32 

26 

55 

92 

55 

3 

15.5  88 

34.  Osceola, 

3 

6 

2 

60  00 

60  00 

135 

142 

240 

87 

09 

9 

1,276  53 

35.  Pcnn, 

4 

5 

2 

39  00 

28  00 

98 

72 

127 

80 

83 

3i 

571  58 

36.  Pike, 

9 

5 

2 

31  00 

23  00 

180 

140 

219 

78 

89 

6 

1,341  09 

37.  Union, 

3 

6} 

4 

28  00 

27  00 

41 

43 

60 

69 

1  10 

3 

192  01 

38.  Union,  (Ind.)  or 

Rockton,    .  .  . 

1 

6 

1 

2167 

14 

80 

33 

75 

56 

4 

4 

223  92 

39.  Wallaceton,    .  ■ 

1 

6 

33  00 

29 

24 

78 

81 

69 

10 

35«  50 

40.  Woodward,     .   . 

U 

5 

4 

87  80 

'»7'50 

213 

as4 

400 

88 

1  18 

7 

a 

1,977  00 

aoe 

6.37  128 

« 

(34  83 

(30  03 

4,387 

3,918 

6,260 

78 

1  13 

5.63  3.0 

1        1 

I2J  135,062  75 

Ex.  Doc]  S5>ATi8Tic8 — Clearpield  Countt. 

For  the  School  Year  ending  Juno  1,  1877. 
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*■  —  o 

111 


SXFSNDITUItXS. 


p2« 


1  "--a 

COg     . 

^ «      "^ 

1-  sr  J 

o  O  r  w 
"-  ti^  o 


llESOUUCKS  AND 
LlAillLITIES. 


(293  00 
18-1  92 

79  00 
200  00 
339  48 

22  08 
562  12 

14  88 

63  48 
267  92 
227  91 
402  9G 
161  00 
186  M 
436  08 
122  36 

134  ;e 

94  76 
161  92 
78  20 
149  04 
277  84 
102  84 
129  27 
116  84 
153  63 
442  52 
67  16 
T2  08 
19  32 
379  04 
63  48 

*  299  00* 
141  00 
255  76 
110  00 

29  44 
61  64 
180  87 


(1,446  45 

1,609  38 

948  00 

i,g:b  80 

1,270  92 

260  70 

6,466  33 

152  79 

2;i9  91 

1,717  07 

1,517  20 

3,815  39 

1,201  82 

1,053  32 

2,8;il  07 

78-1  44 

2,203  87 

3,00;J95 

1,350  27 

1,060  31 

3,020  94 

734  38 

20,186  04 

1,318  30 

1,238  45 

2, 140  09 

2,587  95 

683  01 

364  84 

312  80 

3,168  68 

295  17 

135  84 

767  07 

1,720  33 

2,225  68 

2,101  05 

472  90 

262  5.3 

2,279  00 


f  1,739  45 

1,79-1  30 

1,027  00 

1,832  80 

1,010  40 

288  78 

7,027  4.'; 

107  07 

303  :w 

1,985  59 

1,745  11 

4,218  35 

1,422  82 

1,239  10 

3,267  75 

900  80 

2,;i38  19 

3,098  71 

1,512  19 

1,144  51 

3,709  98 

1,012  22 

20,3-19  48 

1,447  57 

1.365  20 

2,294  32 

3,030  47 

750  17 

437  52 

ZV2   12 

3,547  72 

358  &5 

135  84 

l,0(iG  07 

1,861  33 

2,481  34 

2,211  05 

502  34 

324  17 

2,460  47 


(420  00 
250  00 
30  00 


2,531  81 
17  50 


135  00 
100  00 
110  75 


125  99 
79  59 


27  25 
744  96 


020  50 
1,990  32 


181  54 
500  00 


1&3  02 
17  84 
2;{  00 
54  04 
1,703  09 
72  35 


146  85 
34  M. 
78  46 


2,177  10 


(1,38,5  00 

1,100  00 
4.50  00 
800  00 

1,115  00 
125  00 

2,903  00 
110  00 
187  15 

1,140  00 
802  50 

2,. 320  00 
042  50 
922  82 

1,700  00 
515  00 
690  00 
918  00 
715  00 
550  25 
925  00 
254  00 

2,4:«00 
70O  00 
600  00 
670  00 

2,225  00 
270  00 
375  00 
140  00 

1,670  00 
2.50  00 
150  00 
900  00 
670  00 

1,825  00 
462  00 

130  00 

166  00 

1,990  00 


(270  30 
198  00 

420  00 
200  98 
210  17 
143  30 
497  74 

13  79 
25  00 
515  35 
812  01 
3,1.50  44 
105  51 
140  11 
486  02 
188  34 
109  20 
153  77 
793  77 
104  02 
240  24 
700  22 
17,781  70 
247  57 
369  80 
745  .50 
353  0-2 
258  46 
40  87 
101  50 
308  25 
05  77 
11  82 
269  75 
351  35 

421  63 
499  6G 

810  71 
40  51 
777  6-1 


(1,001  30 

1,778  00 

1,120  00 

1,030  93 

1,331  17 

208  30 

5,9!)5  5.5 

141  29 

212  15 

1,790  3.5 

1,775  11 

5,. 593  19 

808  04 

1,191  92 

2,200  21 

703  31 

820  45 

1,821  73 

],.508  77 

1,280  8.3 

3,101  50 

1,014  22 

20.3!)8  24 

1,447  57 

909  80 

1,415  50 

2,701  0-1 

546  30 

444  87 

a*j  00 

3,681  ;m 

388  12 

161  82 

1,310  00 

1,05.5  89 

1,82.5  14 

961  66 

446  71 

206  61 

4,950  74 


(299  20 
470  37 
GOO  00 
795  88 
1,.588  34 


1,192  33 
20  :« 
93  93 
70.5  .56 

a,.512  63 


014  78 
4i5  97 
l,.-)82  .54 
203  46 
1,511  74 
1,274  33 
1,304  20 


1,315  65 


770  49 

878  82 

2,959  75 


126  25 

4  .52 

994  75 

680 

14  96 

68  75 

80^5  44 

742  35 

1,400  49 


301  66 
711  24 


(320  58 


10 

,11 

7,012  95  ;  12 

'  13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

;  19 

68  12  20 

....  21 

769  00  I  22 

680  00  I  23 

2-1 


26 

27 

2,077  38  28 
23 


I  31 

32 

I  33 

I  34 

36 


1,160  49  38 


40 


(7,143  6U    (81  264  85 


(88,398  45 


(12,370  66 


(30,589  22  I  (32,602  26 


(81,022  03 


25,2)4  62  I  (11,414  32 
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Public  Instruction.  [No.  8, 

CLINTON.— TABULAR  STATEMENT, 


sen's.  1 

TSACUERS.              1 

SCnOLABS. 

TAX  AND  RATS 

I'EU  CKNT, 

DISTRICTS. 

C 

a 

a 

E 

o 

c5 

s 

a 

•3 

a 

O 

la 

1! 

lg 

1 
a 

S 
1 

<M 

J. 

* 

u 
E2 

o 

V 
M 

a 

1 

d 
o 

a 

u 

•3    ■ 

o  o 
—  c. 

^  3 

Co 

S  o 
11 

—   3 

=  to 

X-3 

-Is 

s 

'".a 

o 

O 

o 
u 

o 
u 

"a 

tl 

°2 

'li 

i-2^ 

« 

b(C 

a 

M?! 

ecia 

% 

a 

ttS^ 

iti 

a 

o~ 

o-g 

«£5 

e  S 

.a 

s 

<i^ 

d  V 

A 

oSts 

>  ee 

P, 

S  HI 

o 

% 

B 

3 

S 

s 

N 

^^9 

a 

s 

a 

9 

o 

f 

III 

^ 

< 

^ 

Iz; 

< 

<! 

>q 

tZ5 

< 

< 

a 

■z,- 

H 

1.  Bald  Eagle,  .  .  . 

7 

5 

5 

2 

130  00 

130  00 

99 

98 

133 

76 

1  21 

7 

(1,131  81 

2.  Itarton,  (liul.)    . 

1 

4 

1 

25  00 

4 

4 

7 

99 

334 

13 

8 

69  61 

3.  Beech  Creek  bor. 

3 

5 

1 

2 

a)  00 

32  50 

71 

68 

98 

90 

64 

8 

037  78 

4.  Beccli  Creek  twp. 

7 

7 

6 

9 

27  G5 

22  46 

164 

130 

171 

80 

84 

7 

1,064  20 

6.  Chapman,      .  .  . 

4 

6 

4 

2 

38  00 

36  00 

60 

73 

98 

76 

1  21 

6 

'  4 

814  62 

6.  Colebrook,    .  .  . 

4 

5 

1 

3 

24  00 

20  00 

70 

61 

101 

71 

98 

10 

480  26 

7.  Crawford,  .... 

2 

6 

1 

1 

35  00 

35  00 

50 

42 

92 

79 

85 

(H 

480  51 

8.  Diinslable,    .  .  . 

4 

5 

3 

1 

35  00 

35  00 

119 

94 

138 

84 

84 

7 

1,064  60 

9.  Gallagher,     .  .  . 

3 

7 

4 

23  00 

81 

27 

36 

72 

91 

13 

6 

265  26 

10.  Orccne, 

10 

5 

10 

zisoo 

177 

140 

190 

70 

88 

0 

4 

2,228  06 

11.  Grugan,      .... 

3 

5 

1 

3 

30  00 

30  00 

34 

28 

54 

75 

145 

5 

160  39 

12.  Jones,(I.,)new,* 

13.  Keating,  East,   . 

5 

'  i 

2 

2 

31  50 

25  00 

W 

'46 

90 

80 

1  17 

10 

'n 

"    arrows 

14.  Lamar,        .... 

9 

5 

7 

2 

40  00 

40  00 

251 

203 

307 

78 

92 

6 

2,215  12 

1.5.  LeUly, 

5 

5 

5 

29  00 

50 

68 

69 

94 

1  69 

5 

's 

472  44 

16.  Lock  Ilaven,   .  . 

25 

7 

8 

18 

60  18 

38  87 

719 

6!)4 

892 

83 

81 

13 

3 

14,193  19 

17.  Logan,     

5 

S 

5 

27  00 

145 

111 

210 

84 

75 

5 

4 

1,333  51 

18.  LogansvlUe  bor. 

2 

5 

2 

32  50 

65 

66 

97 

85 

53 

8 

352  49 

19.  Mill  Hali,  .... 

3 

4 

2 

2 

40  00 

31  50 

02 

66 

109 

84 

63 

13 

7 

768  28 

20.  Noyes 

3 

51 

2 

1 

40  00 

35  00 

53 

54 

69 

73 

1  11 

10 

8 

746  31 

21.  Pine  Creek,  .  .  . 

7 

5 

4 

3 

40  00 

a5  00 

147 

136 

183 

78 

1  10 

8 

1,200  00 

22.  I'ortcr, 

7 

0 

7 

2 

34  17 

25  00 

178 

136 

216 

73 

8.) 

4h 

1,777  33 

23.  Kcnovo, 

10 

7 

2 

8 

62  50 

42  25 

217 

200 

352 

90 

141 

11 

'7 

6,135  27 

24.  Wayne 

4 

5 

6 

35  00 

90 

100 

116 

74 

65 

5 

575  25 

25.  AVoodward,      .  . 

6 

5 

0 

35  50 

167 

140 

201 

75 

77 

8 

889  76 

28.  Woodward,      O. 

and  C,  (Iiid.,) 

1 

5 

1 

24  00 

16 

9 

18 

80 

128 

13 

5 

80  21 

140 

S.G4 

1 

85 

71 

(34  93 

t28  41 

3,132 

2,774 

4,047 

81 

107 

8.24 

5.62 

(39,506  61 

*  No  report. 


Ex.  Doc]  Statistics — Clinton  County. 

For  the  School  Year  ending'  June  1,  1877. 
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(215  28  ' 

6  51 ; 

112  24  ' 
211  60 
357  88 

86  48 
127  88 
230  00 

80  CM 
2T8  65 

71  00 


BECEirrs 

1 

KXFKNDITCRXS. 

EZSOCnCES  AND 
LIABILITIES. 

^ 

.. 

, 

■   «-|M 

a 
o 

i 

bousea 
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Ac. 

e 

i 

s„Ss 

Ifiog 

i 

<a    4)0, 

^ 

ObOB 

1    '-  -r  -X 

■0 

o. 

OS3 

e 

u 

c. 
a, 

5gg" 

i 

"Si  a 

s- 

1 

Si 

5 

1      5-" 

-3 

0  2  - 

aid 
wage 

aldfc 

colle 
allot 

■a 

9 
0 

A 

0 

* 

t 

§c5 

0 

1 

s) 

0 

Xl 

1      ^ 

H 

0 

Ph                Bm 

H 

iJ 

'A 

p,373  90 
247  61 
4-59  37 

1,270  49 

1,687  60 
676  41 
79.5  45 

1,2(B  55 
527  80 

2,213  01 
715  22 


(1,589  18  : 
254  12 
571  61 

1,482  09 

2,045  48 
762  89 
923  33 

1,4.35  55 
607  84 

2,491  66 


(120  25 
20  25 
28  (M 
166  00 
950  00 

3  22 
114  68 
484  75 
934  74 

9  07 


(1,050  00 
100  00 
400  00 

1,220  00 
888  00 
612  00 
350  00 
700  00 
345  00 

1,300  00 
430  00 


(292  38 
133  87 
144  81 
388  42 
210  16 

62  12 
413  58 
313  51 
162  08 
256  92 

47  43 


(1,462  63 
2M  12 
572  85 

1,774  42 

2,018  16 
674  12 
771  80 

1,128  19 
991  83 

2,491  66 
506  SO 


(676  55 


384  11 

644  53 

1,977  32 

88  77 

151  ra 

307  36 


(38  00 


383  99 
320  00 


146  -28 
3o2  00 
165  00 
2,251  58 
197  SO 

112  24 
128  80 

113  16 
240  12 
244  72 
685  40 
194  12 
307  28 

21  &1 


(6,9S0  90 


970  46 
2,442  65 

678  00 
12,0:52  28 
1,69.5  77 

496  43 

891  45 
1,307  94 
2.604  57 
1,816  79 
6,000  19 
1,279  27 
1,435  78 

280  02 


1,116  74 
2,794  65 

aisoo 

14,283  86 
1,893  57  > 

608  67 
1,020  25 
1,421  10 
2,*H  69 
2,061  51 
6,685  59 
1,473  39  I 
1,743  0»« 

314  86  : 


37  50 
96  36 
6  35 
983  63 
522  51 


18  00 
722  18 


51  10 
103  17 
259  08 
117  43 

42  20 


565  00 

1,800  00 

725  00 

7,412  85 

690  00 

325  00 

2&4  00 

6-50  00 

1,32,5  00 

1,381  25 

3,ail  00 

500  34 

1,065  00 

120  00 


224  SO  I 
492  41 
126  20 

5,995  79 
173  40 
84  SO 
708  05 
75  29 
430  00 
408  66 

3,341  42 
710  82 
560  63 

131  07 


827  00  1 
2,388  77 

857  55 
14,392  27 
1,385  94 

409  50 
1,020  05 
1,447  47 
1,755  00 
1,841  01 
6,685  .59 
1,470  24 
1,743  06 

283  27 


289  74 
267  38 


507  63 
199  17 
185  35 
971  97 
2,989  69 
344  78 


817  76 
1,067  45 


737  60 
512  39 


10,021  14 


(45,104  01    (52,054  911  (5,790  M  >  (27,509  44  (15,893  02,   (19,193  00  11,&I8  18  ,  (12,638  31 
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Public  Instruction.  [No.  8, 

COLUMBIA.— TABULAR  STATEMENT, 


DISTRICTS. 


SCH'S. 

9 

o^ 

S- 

i) 

£  it 

a 

F 

S 

=  ?^ 

3 

m  I 

o 

a 

»- 

t<S 

rt  s 

a 
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TXACnXIlS. 


1.  Beaver,    .  .  . 

2.  Benton,  .   .  . 

3.  Berwick  bor., 

4.  Bloom,     .  .  . 

5.  Brier  Creek, 

6.  Catawissa, 

7.  Centralia,  .   . 

8.  Centre,     .  .  . 

9.  Conyngliam, 

10.  FisliinK  Creek, 

11.  Franklin,   .   . 

12.  Greenwood,  . 

13.  Hemlock,   .  . 

14.  Jackson,  .  .  . 

15.  Locust,     .  .  . 

16.  Madison,     .   . 

17.  Maine,  .... 

18.  Mimin,     .   .   . 

19.  ilontour,     .   . 

20.  Mt.  Pleasant, 

21.  Orange,    .   .   . 

22.  rine, 

23.  Roaring  Creek 

24.  Scott,     .   .   . 
2.5.  Sugar  Loar, 


137  70 


fSSOO 
30  00 
C7  50 
57  00 

29  02 
44  50 
70  00 
2.5  a5 
65  37 
28  83 
32  50 
27  00 

30  00 
27  50 
27  14 
27  00 

30  00 

31  02 
30  00 
20  00 
27  50 
20  62 
30  00 
35  00 
16  00 


(34  57 


$35  00 
15  53 
a5  00 
42  08 
30  00 
83  33 
30  00 

22  00 
46  38 

29  00 

25  00 

23  83 

12  00 
20  33 
27  50 

30  00 

30  00 
20  00 
27  50 
18  83 

aiaso 

13  60 


127  52 


193 
1&5 
160 
415 
IGO 
248 
187 
211 
308 
206 

89 
216 
128 
lU 
377 
IGO 
130 
157 

89 
121 
125 
115 

80 
201 
221 


4,591 


165 
120 
166 
339 
178 
2ft5 
212 
154 
3C2 
146 

75 
200 
152 

88 
291 
132 

97 
151 

76 

82 

90 
127 

68 
187 

98 


3,961 


[>  IB    >  a         ♦'OS 


^i,      II 


a 

F§ 

g 

h 

o 

s 

«5 

a 

£■0 

a  2 

s 

>-^ 

>  rf 

!zi 

< 

< 

— .  ai 

•  .r^  'SI     >  o 

pi!  ^  "  - 


5  r5r  =  w 


244 

74 

204 

80 

241 

83 

474 

86i 

227 

72 

305 

91 

162 

83 

228 

69 

372 

77 

223 

75 

96 

75 

286 

78 

183 

85 

127 

77 

220 

65 

211 

71 

133 

74 

235 

SO 

84 

76 

130 

79 

152 

77 

154 

75 

91 

76 

2M 

78 

133 

63 

5,189 

77 

62 
70 
77 
1  15 
84 
77 


44  12 

72  |4l 

1  00  ;  13 

95  ,j  5 


SO- 

sis 

=   H 
OS'S-; 


fl,670  SO 
1,759  20 
2,335  75 
10,041  58 
1,543  97 
1,281  65 
2,223  eO 
1,727  34 
8,366  71 
1,482  26 
1,604  16 
1,783  51 
2,333  15 

473  07 
8,837  99 
1,289  80 

646  90 
1,538  14 

982  50 
1,029  99 

921  21 

994  77 

388  34 
1,850  31 

840  00 


$52,446  46 


Ex.  Doc]  Statistics — Columbia  County. 

For  the  School  Year  ending  June  1,  1877. 
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nxcEirrs. 

KXPENDITURES. 

nESOUIlCKS  AND 
LIAUILITIES. 

13 
O 

i^ 
a 
o 

c. 

c. 
« 

2 
2 

00 

From    taxes    and    all 
other  soil  rces.  except 
State  appropriation. 

Total  receipts. 

Cost  of  school-houses, 

fiurchaslnir,     bulid- 
ng,  renting,  &c. 

Paid     for     teachers' 
wages. 

Paid  for  fuel  and  con- 
tiiiKencies,    fees    of 
collectors,  i&c,  and 
all  other  expenses. 

Total  expenditures. 

ce 

o 

u 
9 
O 

CO 

Liabilities. 

8230  92 

229  43 
270  00 
m>  16 
207  00 
386  40 
266  80 
243  40 
368  00 
312  80 
115  00 
340  40 
202  40 
119  60 
368  00 
248  25 
115  00 

230  20 
140  60 
1&5  60 
202  40 
156  40 

92  00 
3.58  80 
16100 

(2,012  32 

1,6.38  89 

2,654  05 

12,003  64 

1,698  03 

1,.598  08 

1,815  09 

1,412  96 

9,4;«  68 

1,323  05 

1,.574  31 

1,716  54 

1,733  14 

583  85 

2,  .578  50 

1,757  74 

1,120  35 

1,8:«  06 

941  89 

1,2!)1  56 

850  50 

928  32 

490  63 

2,207  04 

636  79 

f2,243  24 
1,868  32 
2,924  05 

12,898  80 
1,90.5  03 
1,984  48 

2.081  89 
1,661  36 
9,806  68 
1.6;»  85 
1,689  31  1 
2,0.56  94 
1,935  54 

703  45 
2,946  50 
2,005  99  1 
1,235  35 
2,073  16 

1.082  49 
1,457  16 
1,052  90 
1,084  72 

582  03 
2,  .56.5  84 
797  79  , 

^726  60 
88  63 
195  05 
1,506  76 
.57  53 
50  00 
78  26 
50  32 
529  44 
343  12 
943  00 

48  33 
39  01 

801  73 
33  58 

125  05 

53  47 
170  00 

35  16 
223  00 

54  75 
184  64 

10  00 

fl,050  00 

894  00 

1,406  15 

6,320  00 

1,350  00 

1,612  50 

1,600  00 

1,170  00 

6,010  00 

1,300  00 

6.50  00 

1,536  00 

1,0.50  00 

426  00 

1,.570  00 

l,-245  00 

748  64 

1,085  55 

960  00 

700  00 

615  00 

695  00 

450  00 

1,.525  00 

465  00 

f295  09 
885  69 
747  63 

3,114  77 
2.56  17 
201  80 
306  62 
290  53 

3,721  43 
661  10 
130  00 
515  91 

1,001  58 
76  22 
274  92 
220  04 
215  48 
257.53 
176  42 
225  84 
404  64 
233  19 
69  49 
850  97 
119  21 

12,071  50 
1,868  32 
2,348  88 

10,941  .53 
1,0G3  70 
1,864  30 
1,984  88  '• 
1.510  85 

10,260  87 
2,304  22 
1,723  00 
2,a51  91 
2,099  91 

541  23  1 
2,646  65 
l,5frl  62  1 
1,089  17  1 
1,343  08  1 
1,189  89 
1,095  84  1 
1,054  80  1 
1,151  19 
574  24 
2,060  61 
594  21 

117163 

247  33 
120  18 
104  75 

150  51 



'   '666  78 

162  22 
811  24 
501  37 
146  18 
1,097  54 

361  32 

151  29 
216  8.5 

8  39 
505  23 
378  92 

f17  18 

424  83 

8,217  53 

'  Waw 

1  SO 
02  98 

697  34 
'a»77 

:::::.  1 

I 

1 

1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
13 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
!  23 
24 
25 


16,339  56  {   (55,839  77    (62,179  33'  (6,347  33  (36,433  84  I  (14,758  32  I   (57,539  49  (5,701  75  '  (lO.aM  24 
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Public  Instruction.  [No.  8, 

(rawford.— tabular  statement. 


DISTRICTS, 


SCH'S. 

TSACBSBB. 

8CHOLAB8 . 

TAX  AN 
PKKC 

<M 

«N 

i 

, 

<•> 

■3    •  -3  X 

o 

H 

"a 

s 
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s 

salaries 
er  month 
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ss 

s 

■5 
B 

7a 

a 

Si 

1   ' 

=i2  "a 
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s 

o 

o 

,.o. 

Sc. 

o 

B.;; 

s 

o^c^l 

&  = 

w 

!«» 

a 

V 

V  a   o  — 

oil 

A 

£> 

f^ 

«ii 

A 

A 

oe-3 

eS  S 

A 

o 

Is 

s 

3 

3 

Is 

1^ 

a 

s 

a 

3 

^ 

•«J 

;«! 

Z 

<! 

^ 

S5 

iz; 

< 

■< 

o 

F    1^ 

:■=       o  = 


■3S 


,  Athens, 

,  Beaver, 

Beaver,  (Ind.,)  . 
Bloomllcld,  .  .  . 
Blooming  Valley 
Britain  Uuu,  (I.) 
Cambridge  bor., 
Cambridge  twp., 
Ceutreville,  .  . 
Cocbraiitonbor., 
Couneaut,  .... 
Conucautvllle,  . 
Cook,  (or  Con- 
cord,) (Ind.,)* 
Cussewago  twp., 
Cussewago,  (I.,) 
Edsou,  (lud.,)  . 
Evansburg,  .  . 
l''airlk'ld,  East.  . 
Fairfield,  West,  . 
Fallowfield,East 
Fallow  Held,  West 
Geneva  borough, 
Greenwood,  .  . 
Ilartstown,  .  .  . 
HaydcUl,  .... 
Llucsvllle, .... 

Mead, 

JleadvUlc,  .... 
Oil  Creek  bor.,  . 
Oil  Creek  twp.,  . 

Pine, 

Putnam,  (Ind.,) 
Randolph, .... 
KiceviUe,  .... 
Richmond,  .  .  . 
Rockdale,  .... 

Rome, 

Sadsbury,  .... 
Swgerstown,  .  . 
Slienango,  North 
Slienango,  South 
Slienango,  West, 

Sparta, 

Sparlansburg, .  . 
Spring  borough, 
Spring  twp.  .  .  . 
Steuben,  •.  .  .  . 
Summer  Hill,  .  .     _, 

Summit I    9 

TitusviUe,  ....     27 

Troy I  10 

Townvllle,    .  .  .  j    2 

Union, 6 

Union,  (Ind.,)  .  |  1 
Venango  twp.,  .  .  5 
Venango  bor.  .   .      2 

Valonia, 1 

Vernon, 10 

Vcrnon,No.2,  (I)     1 

Wavne, 12 

White,  (Ind.,)  .  1 
Woodcock  bor.  .  ,  1 
Woodcock  twp  .     12 


5J 
5 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
C 
C 
6 
8 

7 

7  'I 

5 

8 

C 

6 

6 

6 

7 

5 

6 

6 

6il 

71 

9  l! 

6  :! 

li 

6  < 

51 1 

6 

6i 

6  ; 

61 

6 

6! 

6  ! 

51 

6 

6  j 
10 

7  ■ 
6  ' 

il, 

5t 

10 

I' 

5i 
6 
6 
6 
9 
6 
6 
^ 

6 

6 


12  f22  00 

13  30  23 


2 
17 

3 

1 

3 

8 

3 

1 
17 

4 

2  I 
14  ; 
1 
1  I 

V 

7  I 


28  00 
28  00 
27  78 
25  00 
&5  00 
23  75 
4.5  83 
(il  2.5 
22  33 
63  75 


20  00 
50  00 


4 
3 

8  \ 

17  i 

23  I 
25  ' 

3  i 
12 

4  ; 

Jl 

3  I 
13  I 
17  I 
18 
13  i 

2  : 
7 
8 
5 

^1 

3  j 
21 

8  . 
15 

111 
30  I 
IG 

^ 
1 

5 


22  40 
25  00 
25  00 
25  00 
31  20 

23  75 
35  00 
22  00 
65  00 
22  00 

50  00 
40  00 
13  28 

M  38 
50  00 
22  50 
20  00 
20  00 

20  00 
70  00 
28  00 

21  67 

21  25 

24  00  I 
65  00 
50  00  i 
28  00  I 
31  00  I 

25  00 

22  67 
40  00 
19  63 
52  00 

MOO 

23  33 
50  00 


1   15  i  23  00 


23  00 
25  00 
35  50 
29  58 


12073 

14  65 

17  14 
25  00 
25  00 

15  10 
33  33 
15  00  i 

28  S3 
25  00  I 
15  46  I 
30  00  l| 

19  14 

15  63 
14  SO  , 
30  00  ' 

25  00   ; 

I9  60  ;■ 

12  00  l! 
14  00 

12  00 
23  50  {I 

16  00  ' 

'  16  00  1 1 
30  00 

18  00  1 1 
44  96  I 
32  50  ' 
3083 

14  C5  j' 
16  711 
16  22  'I 

26  67  ;i 

16  75  j 

15  00  !' 

17  11  ' 

16  SO 
3500  : 

17  00  I. 

15  22  , 

13  60  ; 

16  09  ^ 

29  18 
28  00  , 

19  00  I 
21  GO  j 

16  50 

18  00 
49  14 
15  50  ' 
26  85 

17  60 

15  00 
10  00 

16  66 
42  00 

18  17 

18  00 

17  53 

14  00 

15  00 

19  26 


182 
129 
38 
151 
60 
23 
91 
101 
SO 
101 
268 
125 

12 
187 

30 

19 

22 
116 
170 
203 

70 

33 
244 

20 
219 

83 
227 
674 

54 
128 

49 

20 
284 

44 
187 
207 
200 
180 

78 
149 
139 

74 
110 

74 

63 
188 
118 
158 
154 
848 
143 

41 

93 

16  ' 

90 

35 

46 
222  , 

12  , 
248 

24 

19 
226 


156 
114 

36 
132 

48 

28 
116 

77 

45 

96 
219 
136 

12 
l&l 

30 

14 

18 

83 
125 
188 

60  I 

44 
193 

22 
204 

76 
208 
781 

66 
118 

47 

28 
243 

63 
145 
146 
134 
161 

70 
114 
103 

39 

81 ; 

95 

52  I 
lU 

86  I 
156 
144  I 
817  : 
134 


43 
83 
16 
58 
33 
47 

175 
16 

185 
9 
25 

180 


207  76    71 
190  85  1  48 

32  85 
220  81 

92  90 

37  85 
151  97 
164  !  91 

76  I  86  I  1  03 
131  87  I   79 
410  '  85 
182  '   97 


1  01 

103 

57 

92 

1  04 

1  16 

98 
105 


21  I  85 
230  I  78 
42  I  90 
25  '  80 
32  I  90 


1  85 

154 

81 

1  75 


118 

77 

80 

239 

79 

83 

360 

90 

81 

113 

90 

1  12 

39 

85 

61 

277 

82 

98 

35 

81 

1  07 

32-5 

76 

120  , 

127 

87 

80 

324 

74 

121 

1,061 

95 

1  05 

72 

86 

72 

205 

84 

163 

55 

73 

123 

36 

84 

»i 

325 

75 

83, 

78 

87 

70 

240 

73 

122 

260 

82 

1  10 

207 

83 

1  05 

192  I  78 
120  90  I 
174  90 
153  I  85  : 
87  j  86 
107  I  81 
99  91 
85  87 
245  '  84 
153  85 


191  84 

256  86 

1,123  88 

200  '  73 

70  73 

126  86 

13  ;  84 

103  81 

58  :  87 

72  82 

266  79 

22  '  80 

355  83 

17  86 

37  »1 

272  >  89 


1  14 

93 

74 

1  18 

1  04 

75 

68 

1  33 

1  08 

83 

1  64 

1  01 

102 

91 

46 

1  41 

1  1» 

1  15 

73 

84 

1  51 

88 

98 

84 

1  U 


3 
3 
S 
1 
9  I 

0 ; 

4  ! 
2 
10 

6  ' 
2i, 
3^1 

3| 
1  : 
2i 
3  , 

2*!. 


2t 
5 

I  2 
I  S 

;  2 

4* 

3i 

5  1  .  .  ■ 
3  I  .  . 

'  3  .  . 
!  li'  1  , 
'  3i  .  .  ' 
i  21.  . 

2  I.  . 

3  I.  . 

7ij  2i: 

6  5 
li,  .  . 

22  .  .  , 
2   1 
2*  .  .1 
9  .  .  , 
4il  4i 


U  (li316  65 

1,423  14 

28092 

1,713  29 

2      168  01 

158  89 

0  2,260  16 

693  02 
5     702  77 

1  310  26 
2,00^  78 

4    3,948  53 

140  59 

1,936  41 

336  22 

ISO  00 

143  52 

42;J81 

846  14 

1,5S0  77 

591  72 

324  29 

2,115  23 

213  45 

1,982  62 

1,.?43  92 

2,764  85 

23.239  39 

874  18 

2,870  50 

489  79 

88  87 

1,771  21 

314  03 

1,783  80 

1,193  47 

1,366  43 

1,438  16 

1,802  23 


1 


If 

3 

2  1 

6 

1  ' 

2i 

2t 

i 

2 

S 

1 

2 

3 

1,166  47 

648  00 

1,003  6li 

1,127  39 

1,126  74 

1,566  18 

996  01 

1,499  66 

1,243  20 

24,863  43 

2,098  25 

487  91 

607  22 

101  39 

•590  50 

229  62 

44.S  76 

1,482  60 

109  58 

1,343  88 

132  75 

266  89 

1,433  63 


430  6.31  150  521  ^  32  ^  97   8,369   7,376  U,337  j  84  1.02  3.66  2.70 1113, 387  89 


•  See  EMe  county. 


Ex.  Doc]  Statistics — Crawford  County. 

For  the  School  Year  ending  June  1,  1877. 
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IlECKirTS. 


^380  88 
237  :«) 
4!)  00 
384  00 

6U  vrz 

28  45 
171  34 
225  40 
100  28 

142  UO 
45U  25 
290  72 

50  60 
397  40 

54  28 

19  32 

77  95 
189  52 
230  00 
289  00 
138  50 

92  00 
407  50 

65  74 
487  CO 
\T2  04 
767  5.5 
2,383  42 
140  70 
552  00 
114  08 

19  32 
475  64 
149  04 
480  34 
453  50 
363  40 
131  2.5 
149  96 
237  30 
289  !K) 
104  03 
246  04 

143  52 
100  70 
453  50 
299  00 
336  72 
294  40 

2,862  05 
348  08 

87  40 
147  02 

28  52 
\M  00 
106  52 
145  12 
438  84 

14  72 
383  0-2 

40  48 

6.5  ;f2 
433  32 


3^^ 
Sow 


EXPKNDITUBSS. 


tl,689  29 

2,083  70 

2.58  45 

2,3.S8  48 

008  41 

153  70 

2,013  02 

704  CO 

899  01 

1,078  73 

2,227  31 

4,319  59 

210  34 

1,917  90 

371  08 

180  00 

184  75 

643  48 

1,010  34 

1,017  07 

652  73 

320  07 

2,204  34 

270  00 

2,459  15 

1,.505  57 

4,:m  04 

23,487  99 

994  71 

2,798  Zi 

493  88 

229  50 

2,522  90 

671  01 

2, 147  .57 

1,083  42 

2,000  82 

1,.5J4  90 

1,^1  38 

1,080  21 

1,&">5  98 

684  99 

1,095  98 

l,3.jl  5;) 

1,789  31 

2,297  04 

1,309  90 

1,915  74 

1,245  90 

38,218  (K) 

2, 122  81 

761  42 

714  2.5 

13(i  33 

65.5  04 

502  36 

6-11  50 

2,?.*7  a5 

i:«)  40 

2,773  49 

rx,  79 

401  00 

1,573  86 


19,128  96  I  (142,434  27 


(2,070  17 

2,323  00 

307  45 

2,722  48 

738  33 

182  21 

2,78^1  90 

930  00 

999  29 

1,221  :« 

2,680  56 

4,610  31 

266  04 

2,315  36 

42.)  90 

199  32 

202  70 

8;{3  00 

1,2.52  34 

1,900  07 

091  as 

418  07 

2,011  84 

341  80 

2,940  15 

1,737  01 

5,070  59 

25,871  41 

1,141  41 

3,3.50  23 

007  90 

24S  88 
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29  83 
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633  24 


(136,690  10  22,219  S4 
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I.  Allen,  Upper,     . 

9 

G 

8 

1 

$40  50 

fl2  00 

'       212 

155 

2zr 

85 

$122 

3i    .  . 

f2,.353  17 

2.  Allen,  Lower,    . 

C 

6 

G 

41  71 

143 

109 

182 

85 

1  U 

3       1 

1,020  30 

3.  Curl  isle, 

20 

10 

8 

13 

6125 

'3700 
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522 

895 

90 

103 

9  ! .  . 
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2 

C 

1    2 

32  50 
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34 

41 

72 

1  05 

3    i  .   . 

317  52 

6.  Dickinson,    .  .  . 

11 

6 

1    4 

'7 

31  25 

'sbW 

1       212 

213 

269 

81 

1  16 

4i!.  . 

2,892  30 

C.  Frank  ford,   .  .  . 

9 

0 

1    5 

4 

3100 

30  G2 

!       229 

171 

2(M 

81 

80 
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2,530  85 

7.  Ilanjpdcn,     .  .  . 

5 

0 

,    4 

1 

38  75 

3.5  00 

13.-. 

UC 

35 

82 

88 

1  : 3 

2,286  66 

8.  Hopewell,  .... 

6 

6 

:    S 

1 

33  40 

35  00 

1        155 

142 

IGo 

76 

76 

&i[.  . 

1,289  39 

9.  Indppendcnt,  .   . 

1 

C 

1 

30  00 

!         15 

14 

22 

81 

124 

5    u 

410  18 

10.  Mci-hanicsbiirg, 

11 

8 

5 

6 

50  60 

'aiboo 

333 

805 

472 

74 

79 

7    3 

5,636  36 

11.  MidUlcton,  N.,  . 

5 

G 

4 

1 

32  50 

32  50 

14.5 

121 
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78 

70 

3    .  . 

1,22165 

12.  Jliildleton,  S.,    . 

16 

0 

8 

9 

33  12 

30  00 
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319 

466 

82 

79 

4 

4,535  69 

13.  Middlesex,    .  . 

8 

C 

7 

1 

36  8G 

40  00 

231 

161 

38 

78 

83 

4 

2,320  02 

14.  Mifflin, 

8 

6 

6 

2 

32  00 

30  00 

215 

183 

112 

84 

45 

4 

1,507  10 

15.  Monroe, 

12 

G 

9 

3 

37  55 

32  00 

252 

208 

180 

78 

1  07 

3 

.  . 

2,958  46 

16.  31t.  Holly  Springs 

5 

9 

4 

1 

40  00 

35  00 

1.M 

114 

162 

82 

77 

8      2i 

2,343  12 

17.  Jiewburg,  .... 

2 

6 

2 

36  50 

44 

46 

70 

86 

89 

7       7 

684  88 

18.  New  Cumberland 

2 

8 

2 

47  81 

66 

65 

103 

89 

76 

9 

883  70 

19.  Newton, 

12 

G 

4 

'  i 

37  92 

35  91 

260 

242 

&iO 

81 

91 

3i 

1' 

3,536  51 

20.  Newville,   .... 

8 

8 

2 

s 

46  66 

34  00  1 

171 

1G3 

271 

90 

1  04 

8 

2,832  12 

21.  Penn  township. 

10 

G 

G 

5 

35  00 

33  13  , 

199 

174 

302 

84 

100 

3k 

2,294  50 

22.  I'ennsboro',  E., 

11 

C 

7 

4 

44  30 

30  00  1 

302 

282 

370 

81 

80 

4i 

3,125  85 
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15 

G 

8 

7 

35  00 

34  29  '• 

304 

273 

389 

85 

104 

4 

4,317  45 
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8 

7 

4 

S 

4175 

36  40 

171 

^49 

314 

82 

97 

9 

9 

5,651  84 
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2 

6 

1 

1 

40  00 

35  00 

38 

28 

41 

78 

1  56 

3 

57597 
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2 

6 

1 

1 

40  00 

35  00 

45 

52 

61 

77 

85 

4i 

'3 

G8177 

27.  Silver  Spring,     . 

13 

6 

9 

4 

4167 

4125  1 

321 

250 

395 

84 

108 

3t 

4,035  03 

28.  Southampton,    . 

12 

6 

6 

7 

30  00 

30  00 

278 

216 

281 

74 

77 

111 

2,530  91 
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1 
C.63 

1 

138 

1 

97 

$38  56 

13148 

5,545 

4,927 

6,629 

81 

94 

4.82  3.45 

1 

$76,670  70 

Ex.  Doc]  Statistics — Cumberland  County. 

For  the  School  Year  ending  Jane  I,  1877. 
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2 

5 

2 
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57 

70 
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89 

82 

6 
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6 

5 

6 
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134 

118 
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74 

85 

2 

1,148  00 
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3 

5 

2 

1 

42  50 

$35  00 

96 

86 

141 

77 

75 

6 

4 
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U 

6 

11 

35  17 
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84 

82 

21 
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2 

30  00 

79 
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70 
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2i 
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3 
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4 
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5 

8 

1 
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64 
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3 
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5 

10 
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73 

76 

2 
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8 
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80 

82 

4 
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5 

5 

5 

31  00 
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142 

247 

76 

62 

2i 

3 
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78 

10 

30 

Vo 
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44  95 

2,435 

2,618 
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82 

I  17 

10 

3 
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5 

7 

4 

1 

40  25 

35  00 
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108 
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84 

90 

7 
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74 

5 

7 

30  00 
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231 

73 

74 

4 
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3 
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60 
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5 
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62 

87 

5 
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8 

6 

7 

1 
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73 

79 

3i 
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2 
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48 
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78 

83 

5 
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2 

5 

2 
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2 
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275 

75 

61 

5 

4 

3,309  35 

31.  Wiconisco,   .  .  . 

8 

7 

6 

2 

55  83 

42  50 

313 

240 

331 

81 

80 

8 

8 

6,063  23 

32.  Williams,  .... 

8 

7 

8 

51  87 

346 

359 

335 

74 

62 

10 

5 

5,891  04 

294i 

6.75 

221 

97 

$37  58 

134  11 

8,613 

7,544 

|10,833 

76 

80 

5.75 

4.22 

1153,095  44 

Ex.  Doc]  Statistics — Dauphin  County. 

For  the  School  Year  ending  ,)uue  l.  l!S77. 
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235? 


EXPESDITCRE8. 


Pi 


■_•=■- 


PL4 


BBSOURCK8  AND 
LIABILITLBS. 


-  » 


1126  06 
199  64 
198  72 
422  28 
U5  68 
162  84 
374  44 

311  15 
205  16 
6,571  40 
294  40 
266  80 
198  75 
412  16 
456  32 
254  20 
775  56 
130  06 
540  96 
43148 
305  44 
354  SO 
73  65 
34  50 
484  84 
S25  32 
326  60 
92  00 
275  08 
410  82 
509  68 


|6I1  U 
1,437  95 
5,964  42 

792  03 

636  28 
1,036  56 
2,696  32 
1,907  65 
1,286  59 
1,881  68 
95,846  06 
1,389  88 
1,329  02 

712  00 
2,716  23 
2,787  10 
2,828  94 
7,517  64 
1,064  33 
3,529  15 
1,440  75 
1,322  24 
4,831  66 

638  41  ! 

479  72  I 
4,356  80 
6,263  11 
4,689  06  ' 
2,056  95  I 

417  32  ' 
5,804  63  I 
4,998  85 


1737  17  ' 
1,637  59  i 
6,163  14 
1,214  31  ' 

731  96  ; 
1,199  40  I 
3,070  76  ' 
1,907  65  I 
1,587  74 
2,086  84  I 

102,417  46 
1,684  28  ! 
1,595  82  I 

910  75 
3,128  39 
3,243  42 
3,083  14 
8,293  20 
1,214  39 
4,070  11 
1,872  23 
1,627  68 
5,189  16 

732  06 
514  22 

4,841  64 
6,788  43 
5,015  66 
2,148  95 
692  40 
6,214  95 
5,508  53 


tI7  97 

3,668  40 

137  79 

208  00 
783  52 
32  65 

840  59 
5,329  04 


30  05 
82  26 

289  35 
1,25102 

305  69 
53  62 
49  77 


3,926  16  ! 

192  74 

2  75 

1,600  78 

3,184  17 

200  03 

2,0^  60 
839  31 


(500  00  : 

925  00  ; 

607  28 
2,314  62 

300  00 

575  (W 

1,370  00 

.  1,515  00  I 

1,210  00 

775  00  I 
54,357  28 
1,372  00  I 
1, 125  00  : 

745  23 
2,305  00 
1,677  30 
1,000  00 
4,360  00  > 

875  00 
1,470  00 
1,200  00 
1,260  00  I 
1,400  00 

390  00  ! 

205  00 
1,930  00  I 
2,400  00 
1,600  00 

350  00 
1,400  00  : 
3,000  00  I 
2,905  00  I 


|92  71 
210  63 
311  93 
445  63 
276  71 

335  10 
417  24 
338  37 

295  18 
403  66 

41,370  43 
248  97 
213  57 
93  15 
660  03 
633  96 

336  14 
3,332  01 

171  62 

2,591  73 

217  48 

296  58 
355  47 

81  33 

29  38 

1,206  34 

597  90 

1,486  66 

1,798  95 

232  50 

2,356  06 

1,197  32 


fS92n 
1,153  60 
4,587  61 
2,898  (M 

576  71 
1,118  10 
2,570  76 
1,886  02 
1,505  18 
2,019  15 
101,056  75 
1,620  97 
1,338  57 

863  43 
3,247  34 
2,600  61 
2,510  16 
7,997  70 
1, 100  24 
4,111  50 
1,484  23 
1,556  58 
5,681  63 

664  57 

237  13 
4,737  12 
6, 1S2  07 
3,286  69 
2,148  95 
3,696  00 
6,195  37 
4,488  98 


f62965  1 

612  85  2 

(2,121  14   3 

4,390  M  4 

444  75  I  5 

141  30  16 

715  31  7 

2163  I I  8 

259  54  9 

67  79  i  10 

108,248  79  11 

63  31  12 

257  25  ; 13 

42  32 14 

I  118  96  15 

1,199  28  '  16 

572  98  17 

3,104  13  18 

U4  15  ....    19 

6,759  88  20 

388  00  : 21 

728  40  22 

.  .  .  .  1,092  47  23 

67  49  24 

277  00  t 25 

626  10  26 

606  36  27 

56  80  28 

974  29  29 

3,003  60  30 

114  88  31 

810  90  32 


15,819  99 


(175,313  44   (191,133  43 


(25,505  67  (97,918  71  (62,515  19 


(186,029  47  13,016  76  (120,315  56 
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ELK.— TABULAR  STATEMENT, 
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s 
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.a 
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a 

a 

9 

t1 
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ft 

•2."  ,-=5 

ps 
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< 

< 

S5 

^ 

< 

<! 

t> 

?5  la- 

t^ 

1.  Bcnozotte,    •  .  . 

6 

7 

2 

8 

$3,5  00 

$3-5  00 

74 

64 

96 

79 

145| 

iio 

f4,.575  00 

2.  llciiiiiiigcr,  . 

8 

« 

6 

2 

ij  00 

35  00 

ISO 

170 

263 

75 

83 

10 

S 

1,778  22 

11 

1 

9 
1 

4 

3.5  00 
50  00 

28  00 

231 
11 

193 

4 

266 
10 

83 

as 

78  1 
3  52 

8 
7 

b 

2,3SJ  00 

4.  UigbUiud,     . 

650  00 

6 
.5 

? 

5 
2 

6 

8 

29  00 

30  00 

27  10 
30  00 

89 

1         80 

87 
75 

94 
98 

50 
03 

97 
1  06 

8 
7 

1,4*1  18 

6.  Jay,    .   . 

1,570  26 

5 
4 

7| 
6 

3 
G 

2 

55  00 
32  00 

a5  00 

112 
31 

115 
32 

178 
37 

79 
59 

1  34 

2  26 

10  !    5 

4,6)0  00 

8.  Millstone,     . 

3 

2S.5  H) 

9.  Riclpwav,  .  . 

9 

«l 

3 

6 

67  33 

&5  71 

189 

190 

237 

75 

1  09 

12 

4,82it  40 

10.  Spiing  Crook,    . 

5 

6  1 

2 

7 

27  14 

30  00 

49 

44 

54 

87 

2  78 

10 

973  45 

11.  St.  Mary's  bor,, 

4 

2 
41 

2 
45 

47  60 

35  00 

103 

120 

196 

89 

77 

6 

1,207  32 

(40  27 

$32  31 

1,149 

994 

1,529 

73 

1  54  j  8.271    5 

II        1    • 

f24,380  33 

Ex.  Doc]        Statistics — Dklavv.vrk  a\i>   Ki.k  Cotntiks. 
For  the  School   Voar  cinliu^r  Juiu'   I,  I.S77. 
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IlECETI'TS 

KXPE.VDITURES. 
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' 

1 

a 

O 

2          1    e»1  • 
1             11^3 

« 
» 

^ 
s 

u 
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uj 

:i             rt    =>!a 

;tj 

♦■ 

UJ  «-'  ? 
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S  M- 

1     71    •■     ''' 

■3 

p 

5. 
c 

03 

sK 

a 

■3  35            -rs-r— 

fl 

CI 

a 

H 

i) 
■3 

i 

hi 

9 
O 

4; 

u 

■5 

o 

c! 

£3i« 

O 

o  a.-, 

'a'f            s-""^ 

o 

1 

s 

o 

Cfi 

[X 

H 

o 

^               bi 

H 

J 

^ 

f360  04 
149  04 
188  CO 
1,823  10 
115  (Ml 
200  ,^0 
500  00 
130  :« 
2!)7  10 
287  04 
240  50  . 
2<«00  ' 
847  23 
133  00 
203  04 
185  84 
305  24 
484  84 
170  44 
302  OS 
197  80 
322  CO 
453  56 
2113  48 
225  40 
?J  12 
40  48 
262  20 


fl,452  13 
l,l,5!>!t9 
2,2.M  28 

27,013  82 
1,871  SI 
3, 134  28 
5,985  21 
100  00 
2jm  90 
4,508  5,') 
2,28-5  61 
3,000  01 
5,302  20 
2,4911  70 
5,875  .54 
2,542  00 
0, 1.57  20 
4, 103  97 
1,390  74 
3,  .323  25 
2,-555  34 
3,903  54 
4,152  28 
3,601  51 
2, 175  20 
591  59 
410  40 
4,005  54 


§4,812  77  I 
1,300  m  I 
2,412  83  ; 

29,430  92 
1,980  81 
8,394  64 
6,485  21 
1,290  96 
2,801  00 
4,855  59 
2,532  17  I 
3,330  01  I 
0,209  52  I 
2,034  70  I 
0,144  IS  ! 
2,?27  93  ; 
6,522  44  j 
4,05:1  81  1 
1,,567  18  I 
3,031  03 
2,7,5:J  14 
4,225  54  I 
4,005  84  I 
3,957  99  I 
2,400  00  I 
070  71 
4,50  83 
4,867  74  I 


$1,0,58  39 
300  00 
103  77 
451  50 
53  70 


430  .58 
123  80 
131  87 
120  11 
175  00 
2,818  70 
125  30 
275  26 


.30  20 
214  03 

50  11 
883  47 
807  25 

50  59 
107  96 

59  06 

2,430  24 


|2,079  52 

855  00 

1,2:13  22 

20,521  70 

810  00 

1,075  00 

3,:J23  93 

750  00  I 
1,890  00  ' 
1,894  81 
1,7,50  00 
1,825  00 
4,072  :19  ' 
1,005  45 
2, 1 15  80 
1,180  00 
3,000  00 
3,025  00 
950  00 
1,613  :i2 
1,209  09 
2,517  ,50 
2,7cil  79 
2,212  .54 
1,500  00 
372  00 
3:iO  00 
2,000  00 


?2,113  08 
270  90 
725  8:l 

7,437  ;13  : 
199  0!) 

1,140  99  I 

2,;«a  U  I 

173  :19 

505  42  I 
2,012  01 
1,181  34 

793  30 
1,181  09 

815  41 
1,;JS7  31 
1.  l',M  51 
3, 132  25 

934  27  . 

201  85 

318  42 
1,415  05 
1,170  09 
1,071  82 
1,531  23 

312  24 

151  .54 
60  92 

551  40 


fl,792 
1,131 
],9.U 

29,070 
1,;«)9 
2,979 
0, 103 
077 
2,395 

4,:iy7 

3,053 
2,7,50 
6,332 
2,055 
0,:i21 
2,193 
0,407 
4,000 
1,182 
2, 175 
2,031 
4,571 
4,0!) 
3,824 
1,9>0 
5S5 
39(i 
4,994 


$203  63 


401  65 
405  64 


575  03 

535  84 
82S  93 


$123  83 

1,311  17* 
22,331  2.3 


5,073  83 
3,231  90 


3,239  23 


421  10 
4,073  00 


641  54 

335  13 

1,911  90 


$0,270  75  I  $113,428  55  j  $122,705  30  j|  $10,878  95 


$69,a)3  31  $31,550  48  \    $114,032  74 


330  40 
53  9G 


428  22 
1,150  74 

925  16 
1,006  37 


131  82 
12G  50 


J7,2S0  63  $45,300  26 


For  tlie  School  Year  ending  June  1,  1877. 


EECEirTS. 

EXPENDITURES - 

RKSmilCKS  AND 

LiAiJiLrriES. 

State  appropriation, 

From    taxes    and    all 
otiier  sources,  except 
State  appropriation. 

a 
'S 

3 

o 

Cost  of  school-houses, 
uurciiasnig,      Imlld- 
Ing,  renting,  &c. 

raid      for     teachers' 
wages. 

Paid  for  fuel  and  con- 
tingencies,   fees    of 
collectors,   &c..  and 
all  other  expenses. 

Total  expenditures - 

8 

1 

00 

1 

2 

1 

0 

$150  24 
858  80 
807  28 

12  88 
140  00 
100  .52 
276  02 

K)  86 
800  (M 

OS  44 
241  01 

$0,673  76 
3,,578  16 
3,817  86 
752  50 
1,970  37 
1,705  48 
6,304  70 
1,023  11 
4,im  08 
2,7-50  07 
1,354  11 

1 
$6,830  00 
3,o:io  90 

4,125  14 

765  33  1 
2,129  33 
1,!».32  00 
6,581  71 
1,081  47 
5,0.5:1  72 
2,85,5  11 
l,5!».>  12 

$1,0-12  .34  ;    $1,22-5  00 

1,418  63  1       1,095  (X) 

121  89  ,       1,672  74 

1 1           iV)  00 

1            15  68  1          940  00 
1            .50  00  1       1,050  00 
1          404  44  i       1,095  00 

, 770  00 

1      2,047  0.5        2,280  00 
251  99         1,301  :iO 
104  80         1,320  00 

$382  00 
591  20 

2,029  82 
397  +5 
543^5 
.5(H  00 

3,474  14 

488  33 
680  ,50 
136  27 

$2,019  34 
3,704  8:1 
4,421  45 

647  45  j 
I, .504  03  1 
1.6(M  00  1 
5,  ,573  ,53  1 
l,(r>2  74 
4,810  0:1 
2,293  91 
1,561  07  1 

$4,5-33  37 
232  13 

808  00 

1      949  74 

914  44 

1,620  00 

1.006  81 

3.007  97 
1,520  31 

»l  05 

$900  86 





1 
a 

3 
4 

5 

6 

8 
0 
10 

11 

12,182  05        $33,703  80 

$35,885  W 

1 
$3,457  42  1  $14,250  10 

$10,065  51 

$20,802  03 

15,010  ss       (000  as 
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Public  Instruction.  [No.  8, 

ERIE.— TABULAR  STATEMENT, 
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0 
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S5 
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< 
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§> 

\.  Albion  borough, 

2 

8  , 

1 

1 

t61  25 

f^7S 

i         66' 

64 

95 

90 

90 

1^ 

u 

1788  38 

2.  Amltv,     

9 

6| 

2 

7 

29  00 

28  00 

102 

84 

138 

70 

132 

3 

•   • 

1,250  00 

3.  Belle  Valley, (I.) 

3 

8 

3 

28  33 

37 

24 

44 

69 

1  15 

'li 

290  00 

4.  Cook  or  Concord, 

9 

6 

6 

10 

25  00 

25  50 

136 

127 

161 

84 

100 

.2      .   . 

1,373  23 

5.  Cook  or  Concord, 

*(Ind.)  ... 

1   .      . 

6.  Conneaut,     .  .  . 

14 

6 

■5 

17 

a  00 

17  00 

1  "     200 

"     180 

300 

81 

"1  16 

2    11 

2,430  99 

7.  Corry  City,  .  .  . 

19 

9 

6 

23 

51  66 

33  50 

564  1 

610 

725 

88 

90 

5    1  5 

15,596  40 

8.  Edinboro',    .  .  . 

3 

9 

.  . 

4 

41  67 

90 

123 

183 

84 

87 

4    1  .   . 

l,6.i8  97 

9.  Elk  Creek,    .  . 

10 

6 

5 

15 

'30 'so 

20  20 

221  1 

205 

312 

73 

68 

2    |l 

1,932  92 

10.  Elk    Creek    and 

\ 

Franklin,  (I.) 

1 

7 

1 

1 

40  00 

14  00 

43  i 

31 

43 

59 

51 

|2ii-   • 

287  74 

11.  *  Elgin,    ..... 

1 

6 

.  . 

2 

23  50 

29 

28 

40 

83 

70 

3       .   . 

130  07 

12.  Erie  City,  .... 

78 

10 

8 

70 

76  25 

38  95 

2,U9  1 

1,961 

2,673 

94 

85 

3    1  li 

71.615  94 

13.  Fairview  bor.,   . 

3 

7 

1 

2 

80  00 

30  00 

83 

62 

106 

91 

94 

3i     ■   . 

964  75 

14.  Fairview  twp.,  . 

12 

6* 

7 

13 

34  19 

31  23 

237 

191 

267 

80 

1  92  1 

|24|.    . 

2,731  17 

15.  Frankliu,  .... 

8 

6 

4 

12 

30  00 

23  00 

136 

117 

159 

80 

93! 

2i     .   . 

885  47 

16.  Girard  borough. 

4 

8i 

1 

3 

100  00 

35  00 

110  1 

115 

85 

90 

1  00  1 

3       1 

1.944  58 

17.  Girard  twp,  .   .  . 

16 

6 

8 

15 

29  30 

20  14 

282 

254 

349 

84 

1  14 

li     .   . 

2,G!)9  17 

18.  Greene, 

8i 

6 

2 

16 

22  00 

15  84 

174 

122 

176 

84 

97 

2       1 

1,9H2  22 

19.  Greenfield,    .   . 

94 

5i 

2 

14 

28  00 

19  92 

122 

100 

144 

65 

85 

3 

1,196  34 

20.  Harbor  Creek, 

13 

7 

3 

16 

28  00 

25  28 

228  ; 

220 

244 

54 

84 

2t 

3,231  25 

21.  Lake     Pleasant, 

(Ind.) 

3 

6 

2 

4 

28  00 

14  00 

70 

92 

125 

82 

59 

3} 

330  00 

22.  Le  Boeuff,     .  .  . 

12 

6 

7 

16 

22  00 

14  50 

211 

145 

182 

83 

103 

2 

1,488  29 

23.  Loekport  bor.,  . 

2 

8 

1 

2 

35  00 

26  00 

52 

47 

80 

85 

94 

5* 

312  06 

24.  McKean,     .... 

13 

51 

7 

14 

20  00 

16  00 

243 

159 

370 

85 

95 

U     1 

2,196  00 

25.  Middletaorough, 
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Ex.  Doc]  Statistics — B^ayette  County. 

For  the  School  Year  ending  June  1,   1877. 
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12.  Dudley,* 

13.  Franklin,  .   . 

14.  Henderson,  . 

15.  nopewell, 

16.  Huntingdon, 

17.  Jackson,     .  . 

18.  Juniata, 

19.  Lincoln, 

20.  Mapleton,  .   . 

21.  Marklesburg, 

22.  Morris,  .... 

23.  Mt.  Union  bor 

24.  Orbisonia  bor, 

25.  Oneida, 

26.  Penn,    . 

27.  Porter, 

28.  SaltiUa, 

29.  Shade  Gap  bor, 
.30.  Sliirley  twp.. 

31.  Sliirleysburg, 

32.  Springfield,  . 

33.  Three  Springs  bor 

34.  Tell,  .  . 

35.  Todd,    . 

36.  Union,  . 

37.  Walker, 

38.  Warrior's  Mark, 

39.  West, 


218   5.34  167     55     f30  66     f^  51        4,740       4,261       5,814     75  {      81    7.05  3.501  |46,041  64 


*No  report;  new  district. 


Ex.  Doc]  Statistics — Huntingdon  County. 

For  the  School  Yeai*  ending  June  1.  1877. 
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(60,569  96   (6,179  34  (34,497  64  (10,277  77    (50,954  75  ;  (9,361  «  |  (2,230  81 
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Ex.  Doc]  Statistics — Indiana  County. 

For  tlic  School  Year  ending  June  I,  1877. 
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Ex.  Doc]  Statistics — Lancaster  County. 

For  the  School  Year  euding  June  1,  1877. 
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3,804  18 
4,669  53 
3,8»(C0 
4..544  21  1 
7,  COO  43 
1,4.>1  46  , 

19.C66  95 
2,798  69 

3.643  81 
2.  Ml  .53 
6,<l!N)  CO 
6.722  73 
2.210  06 
2,  .566  58 

\       (296  17 
46  04 
610  06 

'    1,458  83 

1,919  08 

1      1,904  16 

36.% 

1,087  20 

463  92 

119  81 

305  SO 

4.3."i9  43 

1.1K9  44 

'          Ka  43 

57  f^ 

(2,408  00 
2,244  00 
2,125  00 
3,7!H  (0 
l,e:6  45 
1,912  88 
8,924  99 
600  00 

11,259  00 
1,562  33 

1,345  CO 
1.S21  70 
2.C69  75 
2,055  00 
1,635  00 
1,280  00 

(2,480  87 
1,466  85 
633  46 
753  05 
445  14 
204  47 
740  82 
160  08 
6,080  23 
304  24 

1,496  76 
301  II 
392  18 

1,0W32 
331  90 
347  C7 

(5,186  04 
3,756  80 
3,368  54 
4,547  05 
3,530  42 
4,C36  43 
6,569  97 
8S6&4 

18.435  43 
2,330  51 

2,963  57 
2.423  61 
6.821  36 
5,038  76 
2,070  33 
1,6»4  71 

(18  81 
330  76 
435  64 
22  53 
334  53 
507  73 

S64  82 

'4SI68 

2,315  38 
174  21 

a»04 
1.660  63 



'    isi&'ii 

25, 125  31 

'  '9S5  78 
910  21 

1 
2 

10 

U 
12 
U 
14 
15 
IS 

(8,186  16  !      (72,636  15  \      (80,842  31 

1                         1 

(14,677  59     (41,754  12 

(17,243  55         (r.1,673  36     (7,148  74      (27.516  41 
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LEHIGH.— TABULAR  STATEMENT, 


DISTRICTS. 


TEACUEBR. 


«3 


Allentown,  .  .  . 
Catasauquu,     .  . 

CopUiy 

Kniuus  borough, 
Griins,  (Ind.,)  . 
Hanover,  .... 
IIanovcr(Iiiil.)or 
W.  Betlileliciii, 
llcifk'lhti;;,  .  .  . 
IIok<'nil-au(iua(I) 
Low  Hill,  .... 
Lvnn, 


12.  Macunpic,  Upper    19 


JlaruiiKic,  Lower 
Milfor<l,  Upper, 
Miirord,  Lower, 
Millerstown      or 
Slacun^ie  bor., 

Salisbury 

Saucon,  Upper, 
SlatiiifTton,  .  .  . 
Welsenbcrjf,  .  . 
Wasbi  lift  ton,  .  . 
White  Hall,  N., 
WliitcILill,  S.,  . 
White  Ilalltwp., 


7 

11 

42 

fMM 

10 

5 

11 

G'JOO 

8 

2 

1 

5>00 

6 

2 

30  00 

5 

1 

.  . 

40  00 

6 

9 

36  22 

10 

1 

54  00 

5 

6 

83  25 

10 

3 

45  67 

5 

7 

33  00 

5 

16 

3185 

5 

18 

36  11 

5 

20 

30  00 

5 

12 

32  00 

5 

10 

30  00 

6 

1 

50  00 

5i 

12 

35  00 

5i 

1.5 

40  00 

8 

2 

5100 

5 

12 

33  33 

5 

13 

36  C8 

6 

18 

30  00 

6 

12 

30  00 

6 

10 

4 

36  50 

f  2!)  40 
31  82 
35  00 
30  00 

a2  50 

22  75 
37  75 
26  00 


35  CO 
25  00 


32  SO 
35  00 


291   6.08  218     76  ^  77     $30  22 


1,633 

1,605 

2,281 

87 

70 

385 

320 

506 

86 

1  03 

102 

91 

167 

85 

80 

82 

90 

125 

89 

74 

25 

27 

45 

90 

84 

314 

234 

358 

86 

64 

118 

121 

171 

83 

63 

213 

181 

238 

78 

84 

113 

110 

134 

84 

93 

179 

131 

205 

84 

84 

413 

330 

479 

77 

79 

444 

353 

573 

84 

94 

562 

438 

708 

88 

72 

333 

248 

401 

67 

83 

185 

177 

238 

86 

93 

72 

69 

113 

90 

92 

354 

307 

403 

82 

1  09 

434 

32fi 

585 

84 

89 

202 

172 

255 

86 

54 

256 

177 

270 

79 

98 

388 

333 

431 

83 

70 

479 

378 

534 

84 

91 

857 

293 

393 

80 

72 

358 

301 

483 

85 

74 

8,061 

6,817 

10,215 

83 

82' 
82  1 

2f  §51,019  53 

8,028  33 

1,318  32 

749  00 

212  00 

2,733  67 

1,589  30 
1.472  80 
2,118  31 
2,083  97 
2,883  98 
3,  .079  25 
5,831  80 
3,180  U 
1,700  00 

779  39 
1,447  56 
4,. 537  38 
2,005  93 
LOGO  56 
3,218  46 
5,220  64 
2,633  69 
4,322  80 


2.05  1.44  $115,528  08 
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For  the  School  Year  ending  .June  1,  1877. 


B£CEIPTS 

ZXPEKDITUKES. 

BESOURCES  A.VD 
LIAUILlflES. 

—  •*   . 

, 

^ 

i^_, 

"5  PS 

to -a 

« 

1 

s~3 

4) 

sjs 

3 

"? 

00 

5    -iia 

^ 

A 

»l  t-  o 

O  tlji* 

-  ?  X  i> 

a 

, 

u 

SSa 

s 

■=7  - 

o 

^  ;^  C  ;, 

a 

« 

00 

CO 

o> 

X 

o 

^ 

£  CM 

"3 

sSCos 

"3 

3 
O 

1 

o 

OD 

h 

H 

o 

0. 

Ch 

H 

» 

i3 

$<!; 

15,25197 
679  88 
310  04 
218  90 
30  00 
580  52 

320  16 
368  CO 
167  44 
204  24 

552  CO 
703  CO 
870  76 
SC2  32 
423  20 

161  92 
768  C8 
1,087  44 
389  16 
44120 
561  20 
881  3G 
690  00 
839  28 


t91,»ie  14 

9,0i7  44 

1,282  43 

9C4  07 

240  68 

2,751  61 

1,560  40 
1,902  (M 
3,990  03 
2,227  79 
3,019  91 
4.3S.5  83 
5,912  63 
3,333  99 
2,091  20 

822  62 
2,452  13 
5,276  98 
4,C43  55 
1,931  17 
7,7U  32 
5,349  00 
2,813  38 
5,101  93 


$97,092  U 
10,337  32 
1,592  47 
1, 123  13 
270  68 
3,332  13 

1,880  56 
2,270  94 
4,157  47 
2,432  03 
3,571  91 
5, 149  43 
6,789  39 
3,839  31 
2,514  40 

984  5t 
3,220  21 
0,304  42 
4,432  71 
2,375  37 
8,2?2  52 
6,230  96 
3,503  3S 
5,961  21 


J503  59 

749  31 

14  70 

30  37 


232  80 

87  99 
77  43 
62  17 

567  05 
20O2.S 
117  40 
1,419  88 
1,219  64 
8123 

M  77 

88  61 
1,883  80 

80  00 
87  80 
3,565  32 
4G7  89 
101  38 
3,061  94 


$12,841  32 

0,9-10  90 

1,100  00 

720  00 

200  00 

2, 151  00 

1,410  00 
1,525  CO 
1,652  00 
1.170  00 

2,787  50 
3.415  00  ' 
3. 125  CO 
1,920  00  i 
1,500  00  I 

690  00 
2.502  50  I 
3,;JC0  00  ' 
1,504  77  i 
2,000  00  I 
2,:J4.5  00  I 
4,212  CO 
2,5!)2  00 
2,718  00 


$80,43.5  09 
2,439  45 
206  21 
115  76 
50  18 
399  01 

289  51 
291  30 
908  27 
420  87 
316  40 
612  20 
2,24S  31 
071  23 
378  82 

224  47 
454  24 
730  92 

1,892  14 
249  01 
395  :« 

1,32!)  97 
445  45 
554  40 


$93,842  00 

10,i:i5  09 

1,380  91 

872  13 

250  18 

2,782  81 


1,787 
1,893 
2,622 
2,157 
3,304 
4,1.>4 
6,793 
3,840 
1,960 


969  24 
3,045  33 
5,914  72 
3,476  91 

2.336  81 
6,:J05  62 
0,009  86 
3,138  83 

6.337  34 


11,250  00*  1 

$14,298  37  2 

211  56 3 

I     14  10  4 

20  50 5 

611  53 6 


680  04 
377  21 
1,018  59 
274  11 
267  73 
994  83 


83  44 


2,003  80 


654  33  I 15 

.  .   .  .  I    362  86  16 

174  83  ! 17 

419  70  I  ....  .  IS 

I   4,122  53  19 

33  53  ! 20 

2,516  20  I 21 

483  26  22 

....  Zi 

376  13  24 


803  06 


17.091  73   $170,606  77   $187,698  50  !  $14,856  41  $61,397  99  $96,058  51  |  $175,312  91  20,832  14  ]  $21,600  83 


*  Including  estimate  of  school  property. 
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Public  Instruction.  [Xo.  8, 

LUZERNE.— TABULAR  STATEMENT, 


DISTRICTS. 


o2 


SCUOLAUS. 


—  3 


TAX  ANn  U\TE 
I'KIt  CENT. 


i!2i:^l     S  =  _- 


1.  Al)in{.'toir,Nortb     10 

2.  Abiiiiftoii.buutli,      6 

3.  Ashley  Ijuruiigli, 

4.  Bear  Creek, •    .  . 

5.  lieiitun, 

6.  Black  Creek,    .  . 

7.  Blakeley  bor.,.  . 

8.  Blakeley  twp.,  . 

9.  Buck, , 

10.  Butler,     ..... 
n.  Carbondule  City, 
12.  Carboiiilale  twp 
IS.  Coviii}:toii,N*rtb 

14.  Coviiifrtuii,      (or 

Clil'Km,)  South, 

15.  Cuuyntrhaiii  twp. 

(new,) 

16.  Dallas 

17.  Dcniilsoii,  .... 
1».  I>ieksoii  City,  .   . 

19.  Ucirraiice,  .... 

20.  Duiiiiiurc  bor,,  . 

21.  Exeter, 

22.  Fairiiiouut,  .  . 

2a.  Fell, 

U.  Foster 

25.  Franklin 

2ii.  Green llelil,    .  .  . 

27.  GoiiUlsboroiigh,. 

28.  Gibson  burg,  (ur 

Jerniyn,)    .  .  . 

29.  Ilanuver,    .... 

30.  Hazle 

31.  Ilazleton  bor.,    . 

32.  HoUeuback,     .   . 

33.  IluntiugUuu,  .  . 
31.  Jaeksun,  .... 
3.).  Jeflerson,  .... 
3G.  Jenkvns,    .... 

37.  Jed.Io 

38.  Kingston  bor.  ,  . 

39.  Kingston  twp.,  . 

40.  Lackawanna,  .  . 

41.  Lake 

42.  Lehman, 

43.  Madison,     .... 

44.  Nanticokc  bor.  . 

45.  Nescopeck,   .   .  . 

46.  New     Columbus 

borough,    .  .  . 

47.  Newpoit,  .... 
4S.  Newton 

49.  Old  Forge,  (Ind.) 

60.  Olyphant      bor- 

ough, (new,)  .  . 

61.  rarsons,  .   .   . 

52.  I'ittston  borough 

53.  I'ittston  twp.,    . 

54.  I'ittston,  West,  . 

55.  I'lains 

56.  Pleasant   Valley 

borough,  .  .  . 
67.  Plymouth  bor.,  . 
58.  Plymouth  twp.  . 

50.  Uansom,  ... 

60.  Koss, 

61.  Koaring  Brook,  . 

62.  Salem,   .... 


12  f2-i  00 


37  31 
62  50 


25  00 
38  00 
70  00 
6.1  71 
3.5  00 
45  00 
70  17 


34  00 
45  00 

60  00 

35  00 
54  00 
32  75 

23  21 
22  00 

59  00 

24  00 

60  00 

63  00 

42  50 
63  25 
80  37 
31!  00 
2.5  00 
30  00 

19  00 

45  00 
100  00 

43  38 
50  4-5 

20  00 
3.5  00 
50  00 
67  75 
38  40 


26  00 
i5  88 


?21  80 
28  80 
35  55 


60  00 
70  00 
58.33 

100  00 
65  00 

61  00 
ft5  00 
40  00 
25  00 
19  27 

SB  00 


14  80  j 

25  00  ' 
31  25  . 

25  00  i 

31  GO 
35  00 

32  00 
24  00  ; 

26  00  I 


27  CO 

30  00 
a5  00 

ia  50 

17  50 
13  50 
16  00 

31  75 
19  00 
13  00 


31  00 

32  50 

39  71 
87  90 

12  00 
20  00 
19  00 
29  33 

40  00 
a5  82 

33  95 
10  00 
17  75 
23  14 
40  00 


12  00 
32  85: 
15  89 
35  88 


274 


30  00 
34  50 
37  22 
42  50 

64  SO 

33  75 
32  72 

65  00 
19  00  I 
12  61 
2-5  00  . 
30  00 


179 
104 
125 
410 
38 
238 
1,040 
1*5 
117 

58 

73 
155 
139 
126 

83 
560 
120 
154 

77 
670 

88 
161 

29 


189 

1,196 

668 

97 
228 
120 

85 
279 

120 
572 
684 
78 
1.59 
154 
342 
14S 

45 
188 
176 
232 


134 
103 
104 
500 
23 
19.5 
942 
145 
101 


54 
1.53 

96 
151 

75 
680 
127 
143 

67 
•  63.5 

78 
103 

35 

128 

246 

1,060 

692 

95 
182 

88 

98 
355 

S3 
128 
627 
825 

61 
1.39 
160 
365 
127 

34 
136 
115 
251 


233  76  77 
l(i2  85  83 
273  74    53 


212 
12:j 
1.50 
910 
37 
2!t3 
1,088 
207 
150 

31 


255 
175 
224 
122 
6jO 
125 
131 

52 
582 

94 
171 

45 

171 

.350 

1,705 

925 

82 
231 
133 
143 
380 

69 
149 
623 
983 

49 
140 
195 
387 
186 


39  81 
182 

70 
195 


107 

110 

6.35 

740- 

466 

547 

2S3 

274 

507 

SH 

2.5S 

305 

535 

634 

417 

491 

74 

73 

167 

162 

86 

88 

269 

215 

140 
976 
740 
381 
654 


73 


87 
1  16 
61 
81 
1  41 
87 
47 
46 


64 

1  34 

49 
62 
60 

1  03 
51 
89 
83 
87  i 
49  i 
60  I 

1  00 
81 


73 
82 
71 
83 
77 

1  02 
94 
50 
43 
84 
76 
27 

1  58 
61 
64 
60 
75 

46 
55 
65 
34 


§;{,017  8l 
1,241  13 
7,402  52 


61   10 

63  !  12 
60  i  12 
67  I  13 
69  I  10 


425  76 
62S  83 
620  72 
70  76  I  1  20 
211  I  77  I  41 
116  I  92 
363  75 


1,254  65 
1,187  95 
2,  .591  04 
8,984  34 
727  01 
2,431  62 
11,-lii  94 
1,620  63 
1,»10  89 

305  09 

1,010  .52 
1,G23  27 
2,100  00 
2,141  88 

72J23 
8,90i  50 
1,077  53 

842  35 
1,018  58 
7,251  22 

903  87 
1,612  56 

415  72 

1,707  90 
2,515  77 
2{,(i76  02 
16,0.«  85 

925  97 
1,515  29 

912  42 

710  28 
5,209  13 

232  53 
2,229  85 
7,453  32 
8,000  00 
1,157  37 
■  1,061  74 
2,174  87 
5,013  49 
1,640  13 

138  92 
1,305  18 

919  35 
2,317  02 


1,709  28 

12.544  99 
7,980  27 
6, -5.33  58 

12.545  51 

2,986  09 
7,013  90 
8,29154 
1,000  00 
1,039  36 
1.218  78 
2,U0  12 
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1736  65 
28ti  12 
591  56 


■^^1 


EXPENDITCnES. 


o— ^ 


—  S 


51,594  07 

865  08 

6,281  10 


$2,350  72 
1,151  80 
6,872  66 


$248  93 
Kit  42 
592  77 


$1,570  50 

1,320  00 

,  2,335  49 


$787  55 

177  52 

4,  462  5.5 


316  48 
232  00 
229  71 

1,472  00 
101  20 
356  04 

1,640  79 
212  00 
ISO  16 

145  75 

112  00 
295  56 
276  92 


167  44 
1,141  72 

210  08 
340  40 
109  43 
807  62 
150  88 
220  80 

S8  32 

S32  12 
379  04 
1,943  96 
1,597  12 
162  00 
425  96 
170  20 

211  60 
525  36 

81  88 
376  28 
903  44 
992  65 
196  83 
218  04 
322  GO 
610  CO 
295  32 

57  Oi 
1!>4  12 
294  40 
312  80 


1,655  17 
1,40168 
3,350  59 
9,8;<0  46 
409  71 
3,911  89 
10,627  41 
1,550  00 
1,182  45 

296  38 

1,544  47 
1,03-5  68 
2,0^57 
1,817  00 

785  09 
7,411  16 
l,73li  20 
1,312  49 

982  59 
7,156  94 

900  45 
1,703  68 

374  52 

1,302  10 
3,538  36 
26,897  49 
16,233  47 
994  64 
l,8!tl  18 
1,074  70 
1,328  02 
4,9W  89 

375  75 
2,603  23 
8,622  53 
5,673  33 

678  iHS 

1,032  03 

2,123  87 

11,92.5  52 

877  36 

54  10 
2,444  98 
1,372  06 
1,939  44 


1,971  &5  [ 
1,636  68  1 
3,580  30  1 

11,3U2  46 

510  91  ' 
4,267  93  ! 

12,5;-.3  23 
1,702  CO 
1,341  61  I 

442  13  ' 

1,656  47  I 
1,331  22 
2,889  49  1 
1,8C7  to  I 

952  53  1 
8,5V2  83 
1,940  94 
1,(>52  83  ' 
1,092  07  ; 
7,964  58  I 
1,051  33 
1,929  48 

462  84 

1,634  22 
3,917  40  ; 

28,841  45  ! 

17,830  5)  i 
1.1.50  04 
2,317  14 
1,244  90 
1,.539  62  ; 
5,430  25  ' 
4.57  6.3  I 
3,0;»  51 
9,  .520  02  ; 
6,670  98 
875  84 
1,850  73  I 
2,445  87 

12,5.35  52 
1, 172  68  I 

111  14 

2,639  10 
1,636  46 
2,252  24 


121  97 

30  96 

2,331  16 

3,000  00 


53  73 
1,042  38 


66100 

36  49 

1,42S  88 

329  75 


800  43 
36  18 
33  63 
240  CO 
864  84 


377  97 
28  00 

128  47 

121  97 

8,212  98 

4,2;i;{  37 

19  94 


17^ 

1,411  30 

84  30 

684  28 

4,098  99 

1,835  39 

101  23 

190  75 


9,718  63 
60  71 


1,067  00 
1, 140  CO 

929  82 
5,965  12 

390  00 
2,185  00 
8, 137  44 
1,083  00 
1,008  GO 

446  61 

630  00 

952  00 

705  00 

1,550  00 

700  OO 

5,480  00 

1,144  00 

1,0.33  00 

613  00 

5,065  00 

635  00 

983  21 

450  00 

78.5  00 
2,2.50  00 
17,783  43 
9,440  00 

7!M  21 
1,300  00 

6-54  CO 

760  00 
2,640  00 

450  00 
1,920  00 
3,94.5  00 
3,540  00 

6C2  91 
1,224  12 
1,137  93 
2,  .535  00 

960  00 

92  24 

1,1.50  00 
1,092  00 
1,422  86 


285  17 

334  26 

319  31 

2,337  34 

132  49  I 

483  65  ; 

3,833  »5  I 

9,008  62  I 

181  92  I 

28  20 

303  43 
353  81 
527  85 
316  84 
189  93 
1,403  55 

200  71 
3.52  10 
132  57 

1,008  92 

169  60 

201  94 
6171 

685  64 

343  46 

2,729  67 

2,187  01 

70  91 

931  39 

249  13 

265  07 

873  76 

15  03 

83  40 

977  74 

1,29.5  .59 

170  46 
185  90 

1,307  M 
815  68 
165  00 

18  90 
162  78 
3.56  71 
278  80 


474  81 


1,652  43  I  4  04 

1,342  30  I  572  53 

2,721  73  167  78 

2,196  59  I 


62  51 
2,719  09 
536  05 
71  49 
106  50 
1,074  78 
216  67 


35  II 
1,201  97 


889  99 
7,743  93 
1.330  83 
1,424  76 

93-5  .57 
6,938  76 

834  66 
1,.566  12 

539  71 

1,509  11 

2,715  43 

28,726  08 

15,800  3  J 

805  12 

2,314  Xi 

903  13 

1,013  07 

4,925  06 

549  33 

2.692  63 

9,021  73 

6,670  93 

934  00 

1,600  77 

2,445  87 

1J,113  31 

1,185  71 


111  14  ,   171  85 
1,575  50  ,  1,294  33 
1,448  71    217 
2,090  87  i   202  87 


537  49 
343  04 
341  77 
498  55 
1,288  11 


316  83 
1,907  88 


771  74 
4:a  30 
734  40 


1. 181  at  i  3) 
31 
32 
33 
31 
Sr> 
31 
.37 

:« 
3) 


1,133  92 


7,823  44 
25  96 


SO 

....  I  51 
178  23  1  53 


1,712  12 
814  20 
657  52 

1,318  36 

3C1  .56 
1,203  :«i 
1,390  12 
174  80 
2.5.5  76 
244  72 
353  28 


1,522  21 
10,.52I  38 
7,326  57 
5,969  65 
8,233  11 

2.716  92 
6,778  47 
5,85-5  81 
1,478  14 
975  73 
1.282  62 
2,917  67 


1,522  21 
12.233  50 
8.140  77 
6,527  17 

9.651  47 

3,078  48 
7,981  83 
7,245  93 

1.652  94 
1,231  49 
1,.527  34 
3,270  95 


1,813  00 

1,428  05 

1,048  11 

645  22 

534  90 
3  55 
9S6  41 
253  85 
41  00 
393  15 
208  32 


960  00 
7,863  00 
4,969  53 
3, 19.5  00 
5,000  00 

1,799  00 

3..S8.5  00 

6,405  00 

8.50  00 

2.>t3  .37 

667  73 

1,644  00 


223  30 
1,6:C  47 
1,232  47 
2,008  41 
3,906  60 

721  48 
2.096  31 
M.5  X7 
1.52  97 
812  03 
XiH  .50 
9til  17 


1,183  30 
11.313  47 
7,680  05 
6,251  52 
9,  .551  83 

3.058  ,33 
6.584  ."W 
6.906  78 
1.261  82 
1.1.37  05 
1..199  +1 
2.811  49 


1,643  05 

4,319  -16 

30  10 

5,424  23 
391  12 
3.55  17 
6:i0  05 


t6,fieOS3     M 
55 


56 

4,462  80  •  57 
58 

|&> 

00 

61 

252  4.)     62 
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0 

f^  ==- 

H 

t' 

1 

63.  Scott,        

U 

6 

u    u 

(25  00 

fiaoo 

182 

172 

198 

73 

71 

7 

f  1,938  13 

W.  Scniiiton,    First 

district.  Provi- 

dence boroiigli, 

15 

8 

4    u 

7125 

40  90 

507 

664 

802 

83 

102 

12 ;  6 

10,731  60 

65.  Scrunton, Second 

district,  Trovi- 

deiice  twp.t  .  . 

8 

10 

4       4 

65  00 

30  00 

274 

293 

350 

79 

70 

13 

7 

6,688  00 

66.  Scranton,   Tliird 

dist.,IIydel'aric 

40 

10 

4     87 

73  77 

34  00 

1,704 

1,670 

1,680 

82 

33 

12 

8 

22,258  20 

67.  Scrunlon,  Fourth 

district,    .... 

33 

10 

5     60 

100  00 

40  00 

1,743 

1,779 

2,303 

91 

92 

13 

7 

55,960  46 

68.  Siiiclisliinny,   .  . 

4 

6 

2      2 

42  50 

37  50 

118 

135 

154 

81 

76 

10     .   . 

l,0o0  67 

69.  Slocuiu, 

2 

5 

2    .  . 

35  00 

69 

47 

69 

65 

73 

10     10 

730  80 

70.  Spring  Brook,  .  . 

3 

5 

2 

1 

30  00 

30  00 

74 

67 

86 

63 

72 

6  1    5 

690  88 

71.  Sugar  I.oaf,  .   .  . 

8 

5 

8 

40  00 

1!)2 

172 

250 

77 

95 

3     .   . 

1,206  48 

72.  Sugar  Notcll,  .   . 

6 

8 

1 

's 

60  00 

38  00 

190 

170 

240 

88 

76 

13 

2,527  33 

73.  Union, 

12 

6 

6 

6 

20  00 

20  00 

280 

205 

273 

57 

74 

6 

1,643  69 

74.  Waverlv,    .... 

1 

9 

1 

28  00 

19 

21 

23 

93 

1  10 

10 

52109 

75.  AVliite  Haven,.  . 

S 

8 

1 

S 

"  75  00 

33  00 

218 

186 

241 

77 

66 

13 

6 

2,62129 

76.  Williesl)arre  bor- 

oiigli.  No.  a, .  . 

27 

10 

5     24 

95  00 

53  33 

849 

848 

1,166 

90 

130 

9 

6 

34,9;«  28 

77.  "W'illicsUarretwp. 

No.  I, 

19 

10 

5     14 

80  00 

50  00 

968 

831 

860 

78 

67 

13 

12 

20,745  09 

78.  AVilliesbarre,   S. 

No.  a 

13 

9 

6      7 

75  55 

44  44 

357 

336 

482 

78 

133 

10 

10 

11,903  42 

79.  AViiUmi,(new,)  . 

80.  Wriglit,  .  . 

'  i 

'5 

i  \ 

•UCT 

'zrW 

*  '  W 

'  '   88 

"     117 

W 

'105 

10 

10 

1,493  31 

701 

8.14 

"im   5864 

fl9  42 

129  38 

22,946 

22,-599 

28,551 

76 

761 

8.91 

6.04  $410,014  62 

■  No  report. 


t  CopUd  from  last  year's  report. 
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77 
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80 
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f!22,747  22 
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(86,786  82    (242,373  16    (115,635  18  1     (444,795  16 
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Number  ot  mills  levied 
for  building  purposes. 

Total   amount  of  tax 
levied  for  school  and 
building  purposes. 

1.  Anthony,   .... 

5 

4 

5 

?40  00 

103 

98 

176 

79 

$112 

13    13 

?1,256  32 

2.  Armstrong,  .  .  . 

7 

7 

6 

47  50 

fi'o  00 

280 

224 

418 

83 

(i.i 

11 

9 

4,794  59 

3.  Bastress,    .... 

1 

5 

1 

35  00 

32 

21 

38 

80 

1  00 

13 

172  85 

4.  Brady, 

2 

5 

2 

40  CO 

fiO 

49 

78 

81 

84 

11 

433  24 

5.  Brown 

4 

6 

14  00 

33 

39 

54 

80 

1  51 

13 

9C0C0 

fi.  Cascade,     .... 

2 

5 

2 

'  27  00 

47 

37 

51 

71 

70 

13 

258  55 

7.  Clinton 

7 

5 

7 

36  86 

223 

198 

343 

87 

73 

9 

'1,708  76 

8.  ("oj;anhousc,    .  . 

7 

4 

5 

34  00 

k  00 

132 

84 

129 

81 

1  2'J 

13 

847  48 

y.  Cuinmings,   .  .  . 

5 

6 

4 

20  CO 

15  00 

42 

25 

43 

70 

254 

8 

240  00 

10.  Kltlrcd, 

5 

5 

3 

35  00 

30  00 

108 

92 

152 

75 

78 

10 

6 

1,270  64 

11.  Fairfield,  Lower, 

4 

5 

4 

35  CO 

78 

73 

118 

85 

1  10 

8 

2 

1,022  07 

12.  Fairfield,  Upper, 

5 

5 

5 

32  00 

117 

80 

135 

80 

80 

11 

772  31 

13.  Franklin 

7 

4 

5 

22  50 

25  00 

137 

95 

x65 

70 

79 

13 

13 

1,400  03 

14.  (Iambic 

4 

4 

3 

30  CO 

30  00 

94 

78 

76 

78 

75 

13 

3 

040  43 

15.  lleplnirn 

6 

5 

5 

34  80 

35  00 

140 

132 

170 

84 

80 

11 

1,CG5  49 

IG.  lluglicsville,    .  . 

4 

5 

4 

32  no 

117 

108 

84 

80 

62 

8 

8 

1,603  52 

17.  Jaclison 

6 

5j 

7 

20  CO 

14  00 

95 

85 

135 

69 

80 

10 

10 

1,043  C6 

18.  Jersey  Shore,  .  . 

5 

6 

1 

70  CO 

38  75 

132 

115 

227 

87 

1C3 

7 

5 

3, 1!K)  66 

19.  Jordan, 

4 

5 

1 

30  00 

25  00 

79 

64 

89 

77 

80 

10    10 

715  48 

20.  Lewis,      

5 

5 

4 

34  25 

35  CO 

115 

95 

135 

89 

13 

3 

935  03 

21.  Limestone,   .  .  . 

8 

5 

7 

33  CO 

30  00 

204 

139 

250 

91 

9-4 

10 

2,090  28 

22.  Loyalsock,    .  .  . 

8 

5 

5 

35  00 

30  CO 

226 

203 

298 

86 

67 

5 

1,588  88 

23.  Lycoming,    .  .  . 

5 

4 

4 

38  00 

40  00 

108 

80 

149 

81 

1  20 

13 

9 

1,603  32 

24.  Lycoming,  Old, 

3 

5 

3 

40  00 

60 

54 

93 

81 

122 

8 

616  48 

25.  Longneacb,  (I.) 

1 

7 

1 

55  CO 

9 

19 

26 

93 

1  90 

7i 

335  02 

26.  Mcllenry,  .... 

5 

5 

5 

'l'2  0O 

48 

31 

43 

71 

1  61 

10' 

5 

27.  Jlclntyrc,  .... 

9 

8 

6 

6 

'  35  '37 

31  CO 

237 

213 

273 

60 

71 

8 

2 

2,119  37 

28.  Mifllin 

8 

4 

7 

1 

30  50 

27  50 

182 

127 

232 

81 

85 

13 

13 

1,!)08  08 

29.  Morcland 

7 

5 

6 

2 

25  CO 

25  CO 

138 

114 

125 

79 

78 

7 

7 

1,C(>«  78 

30.  Moutoursville,  . 

5 

5 

3 

2 

56  67 

45  00 

179 

170 

293 

89 

86 

n 

41 

2,272  10 

31.  Muncy  borough, 

5 

9i 

3 

2 

65  81 

35  CO 

209 

197 

350 

85 

74 

11 

11 

4,110  85 

32.  Muncy  twp.,    .  „ 

,    8 

5 

6 

2 

32  83 

25  00 

172 

130 

280 

78 

91 

7 

1,455  90 

33.  Muncy  Creelv,     . 

10 

5 

8 

2 

34  37 

32  .50 

230 

195 

o23 

83 

95 

6 

1,959  19 

34.  Nippenose,   .  .  . 

4 

5 

4 

22  75 

83 

73 

100 

81 

93 

6 

705  02 

35.  rcnn, 

7 

4 

'  i 

"  26  CO 

140 

120 

210 

80 

81 

13 

4 

1,081  41 

36.  Picture      Rocks 

borough,    .  .  . 

2 

7 

1 

2 

30  00 

27  50 

33 

39 

64 

88 

51 

13 

335  98 

37.  Pine 

5 

5J 

5 

5 

29  20 

19  40 

69 

64 

91 

82 

1  12 

10 

4 

1,224  75 

38.  Plunkctfs  Creek 

5 

5 

2 

3 

27  00 

24  00 

09 

67 

74 

80 

1  10 

6 

2 

716  29 

39.  I'ortcr, 

2 

6^ 

2 

50  CO 

89 

52 

86 

85 

82 

5 

526  08 

40.  Piatt, 

3 

5 

3 

40  CO 

81 

61 

117 

92 

1  11 

11 

811  39 

41.  Sliriwshury,     .   . 

4 

4 

2 

2 

28  CO 

28  00 

84 

50 

99 

78 

88 

13 

10 

866  55 

42.  Siisi|iiLlKiniia,  .  . 

1 

8 

1 

1 

45  00 

35  00 

42 

24 

46 

83 

66 

4 

240  15 

43.  Wa>hiiij?ton,   .   . 

7 

6 

5 

4 

32  50 

29  43 

183 

167 

183 

75 

68 

8 

1,4.'!3  15 

41.  Watson, 

2 

5 

2 

27  50 

31 

39 

36 

64 

85 

10 

303  00 

45.  Watson,  (Ind.)  . 

1 

5 

1 

"  15  00 

14 

8 

16 

74 

1  05 

13 

75  00 

4!i.  Wiliianisport, 

61 

8 

14 

47 

'  61  Vs 

46  08 

1,845 

1,781 

2,487 

88 

85 

10 

5 

40,729  30 

47.  Woll' 

6 

5 

4 

2 

32  00 

31  00 

90 

81 

129 

78 

1  08 

9 

7 

1,937  12 

48.  Woodward,  .   .   . 

6 

5 

4 

2 

38  75 

34  00 

104 

94 

159 

94 

1  21 

12 

1,302  32 

293 

5.82 

1 
184 

1 

■ 
138 

$36  49 

^29  00 

7,053 

6,184 

9,418 

85 

95 

9.88 

7.8 

1    $97,834  70 

Ex.  Doc]  Statistics — Lycoming  CouNTi-, 

For  tlio  School  Year  endins  June  1,  1877. 
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52  44  I 
95  63  I 
86  44  ; 
154  56  I 
310  04 
163  76 
69  00 
160  08  ' 
112  24 
179  40 
190  41 
100  23 
2U  60 

141  ca 

"  391  CO 
1SS60 
204  24 
243  80 
3&132 
126  Ot 
123  23 
26  97 
90  07 
365  25 
2»t00 
136  10 
296  24 
287  04 
235  00 
433  32 
128  80 

uaco ; 

60  95 
153  64 
131  56 
141  68 
110  00 
103  04 

78  20 
258  62 

58  88 

11  16 

3,939  75 

243  80 

172  M 


$1,290  88 
3,.501  83 

210  73 

260  9!) 
1,235  37 

»54  40 
1,707  16 
1,964  09 
1,216  03 
1,368  26 
1,395  47 

a53  04 
1,011  27 

640  89 
1, 158  70 
1,082  22 
1,586  50 
4,460  53 

866  43 
1,799  90 
2,416  82 

1.311  :t7 
1,735  02 

697  58 
490  03 
1,317  27 
3,1-j0  23 
1,334  86 
1,3?2  23 
2,023  36 
5,348  57 

1.312  .50 
2,030  13 

7a5  02 
1,611  81 

224  22 

1.866  09 

934  32 

897  73 

755  79 

716  62 

375  33 

2,392  32 

333  96 

75  00 

35,136  29 

1,529  33 

921  36 


EXPEXDITCRES. 


'■a 

22  o 

^  V   _ 


a? 


RESOURCES  AXD 
LIABII.IT1ES. 


I 
(1,413  24  f 

3,856  08 
263  22 
36567  t 
1,371  81 
1, 108  96 
2,017  20 
2,127  85 
1,285  03 
1,528  31 
1,507  71 
1,132  44 
1,201  63  I 
741  17  I 

1,370  30  ; 

1,223  90  I 
1,386  50 
4,851  53  I 
l,a55  08  1 1 
2,001  14  :| 
2,660  62  1 1 
1,675  69  I 
1,861  06  ,{ 

820  81  I. 

517  00 
1,407  34  I 
3,515  48  1 
1,568  86  j 
1,.523  33  ! 
2,319  60  ! 
5,635  61  i 
1,517  50  I 
2,463  45 

833  82 
1,790  81    ■ 
■\ 

285  17 
2,019  73 
1,065  88 
1,039  41 

865  79 

819  6S 

453  58 
2,650  94 

397  84 

86  16 

39,076  04 

1,773  13 

1,093  40 


(92  12 
33  81 


56  10 

414  08 

379  58 

80  00 

10  CO 


447  47 
584  00 
125  80 
337  42 
3  29 


154  75 

820  00 

75  79 

480  75 

109  07 

569  51 

56  26 

69198 

6  85 

300 

322  73 

1,135  51 

1,567  24 

369  07 

69  25 

226  13 


4S  86 
173  20 


49(00 
217  52 


299  03 
24  43 
185  33 


4,996  45 
600  76 
32  64 


(841  20  I 
2,200  K  ! 
175  00  : 
400  00 
333  00  I 
270  00  i 
1,410  00  ' 
960  00 
494  00  i 
825  OO  I 
70OOO  ' 
700  00 
6.J0  0O 
430  CO 
1,045  00 
630  00 
566  66 
1,505  00 
50O0O 
860  00 
1,305  CO 
1,325  CO 
768  00 
600  CO 
385  00 
SCO  40 
2,415  CO 
952  00 
875  OO 
1,300  00 
2,393  16 
1,275  00 
1,700  00 
455  OO 
728  00 

256  51 
696  00 
630  00 
643  15 
600  00 
404  93 
320  00 

1,2)7  00 

275  00 

75  CO 

23,204  00 

854  CO 

1,U5S1 


(4&5  59 
1,391  72 
36  18 
91  71 
101  60 
104  75 
487  75 
1,157  13 
4&5  51 
170  95 
203  49 
3C6&4 
214  26 
83  73 
234  40 
419  15 
199  85 
436  83 
123  51 
607  67 
439  32 

194  07 
220  95 
183  56 

36  00 
193  39 
376  83 
175  57 
177  09 
801  43 
2,911  93 

277  16 
479  45 
301  90 

278  00 

23  66 
829  T3 
371  88 
152  20 
265  79 

195  77 
49  70 

493  36 
127  26 

6,792  61 
259  24 
173  IS 


(1.396  91 
3,855  08 
211  13 
547  81 
843  63 
-M  33  I 
1.977  75  ' 
2,127  13  j 
950  51  1 
1,443  42 
1.4S7  49 
1,132  44 

1,201  as  I 

572  07  I 
1,279  4-) 
1,223  90  j 
1,586  51 
2,067  62 
1,104  26 
1,  )T6  74 
2,313  83  ' 
1.575  33 
1,680  93  ; 
795  41  ' 
434  00 
821  57 
3,927  34 
2,694  81 
1,421  16 
2,170  68 
.5,531  22 
1.552  16 
2,179  4-5 
805  76 
1,179  41 


(S2  04 

S3  13 
354  63 
670  05 
601  96 
325  52 
31  92 


402  76 
169  10 
90  90 


(255  67 
2.663  OG 


182  14 


285 

2,019 

1,219 

795 

865 

899 

394 

1,93.5 

402 

75 

34,993 

1.714 

1,321 


427  40 

861  43 
1,043  82 

345  81 
23  40 
S3  00 

813  71 


284  45 

298  06 


1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 

'  9 

379  73  '  11 
165  00  12 

13 

1  14 

15 

3,2(6  41  16 
272  20  17 

13 

19 
20 
21 
22 

24 
25 
26 

73994  27 
207  83  2S 

29 

1,291  32  30 

17,099  33  31 

466  33 

33 

34 
U8(S0  3S 


49  13 


&I81  I 36 

557  86 37 

36  43  38 

24106 39 

40 

.  .  .  25  09  41 

7683 42 

1,233  91 43 

442  I  44 

11  16 43 

1.715  33  46 

23000 47 

13  73 ,43 


12,010  51   (101,774  10 


(113,784  61  ;  (16,313  83  i  (62,682  37  (24,153  91  ,  (103,150  13  (B,987  67  (S,477  13 


58  School  Report. 
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Public  Instruction.  [No.  8, 

McKEAN.— TABULAR  STATEMENT, 


sen's. 

TEACHERS. 

SCaOLAKS. 

1  TAX  AND  RATE 

rrit  CEr^T. 

fc. 

4 

<~i 

'^-;  "O"^ 

DISTRICTS. 

C 

a 

s 
S 
s 

o 

c5 

S 
o 

"3 

a 

o 

o 

II 

CO  tH 

J)* 

ll 

c!  - 

1% 

"3 

S 

o 

S 

(M 

o 

ll 
=  1 

c 
c 

11 

1 

H 

11 

5  M 
of 

c!  C    ■ 

o  2  o 
=  ~  = 

«Z.5 

u 

« 

«;• 

o  u 

ts  c 

a 

a 

t> 

OSTJ 

p. 

.=  X 

o 

^R 

3 

s 

^1 

n 

E 

s 

s 

«S 

C  i. 

=  c 

^ 

<    \ 

» 

^ 

< 

< 

!   » 

!z; 

<: 

O 

,^ 

iz;- 

1.  Annln,     .  . 

7 

6 

1 

9 

flGOO 

$12  60 

137 

129 

136 

72 

72 

8 

2 

$579  93 

2.  Bradford  bor.,   . 

3 

4? 

1 

3 

COCO 

36  00 

143 

123 

125 

67 

54 

13 

7 

998  20 

3.  IJmdford  twp.,  . 

11 

6 

3 

19 

31  33 

26  04 

163 

171 

184 

76 

1  04 

10 

0 

2,759  36 

4.  Ceres, 

8 

6 

3 

13 

16  00 

14  00 

112 

91 

188 

70 

1  19 

10 

5 

967  51 

5.  Corydon,    . 

4 

5 

5 

23  C6 

16 

13 

17 

70 

4  01 

10 

824  94 

C.  Eldred,    .  . 

10 

6 

3 

15 

16  00 

14  75 

151 

96 

175 

86 

1  18 

1  10 

5 

1,148  65 

7.  Hamilton,  . 

2 

7 

1 

3 

28  00 

30  00 

ao 

10 

20 

87 

208 

10 

025  00 

8.  Hamlin,*    . 

3 

7 

3 

29  00 

13 

23 

31 

87 

2  63 

5 

40  33 

9.  Keating,    . 

11 

6 

3 

14 

27  78 

19  00 

197 

159 

186 

72 

91 

5 

5 

1,560  88 

10.  Lafayette, 

6 

7 

.   . 

10 

26  93 

»4 

105 

113 

74 

90 

13 

1,438  23 

11.  Liberty, 

13 

<H 

3 

22 

32  00 

15  63 

2i9 

213 

342 

75 

74 

10 

1,8.19  9i 

12.  Norwich,    . 

4 

7 

2 

6 

25  00 

20  80 

SO 

49 

47 

78 

93 

5 

589  73 

13.  Otto,  .... 

4 

6 

1 

7 

16  00 

15  CO 

58 

52 

84 

76 

1  00 

10 

634  55 

14.  Serjteant,    . 

fl 

6 

2 

7 

22  00 

23  00 

72 

63 

110. 

87 

120 

10 

6 

1,749  45 

15.  Smethport, 

3 

8 

1 

4 

100  00 

t 

89 

83 

155 

95 

1  29 

30 

30 

2,063  73 

16.  Whitniore,    , 

U 

7 

1 

5 

45  00 

30  00 

112 

96 

160 

8U 

339 

10 

3 

911  72 

101 

G.09 

25 

\¥) 

J33  47 

$22  73 

1,656 

1,476 

2,073 

78 

148 

9.947.55 

1        1 

$18,730  19 

•  Taken  from  report  of  1876. 

t  Paid  by  principal  from  outside  tuition. 


Ex.  Doc]  Statistics — McKean  County. 

For  the  School  Year  ending  June  1,  1877. 
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BECEIPTS.                            1 

EXPEXDIT17BX8. 

BZSorrtcES  axd 

LIABILITIES. 

1 
0, 

o 

h 

c. 

§• 

1 

From   taxes    and    all 
other  8(>urcc8,except 
State  appropriation. 

m 

a.         1 

1 

si 

m 

m 

a 

u 

•=  a 

CCOO       '                 3 

e     «a                - 
*  .  .X              -a 

m    I 

Ills        1      : 

a-  5  a                o 

:        1 

1     s 

2 
a 

2 

fa 

o 

o 
9» 

(177  S6 
98  44 
818  32 
224  27 
154  SO 
267  72 

(992  46          (1,170  02 

73345               831  89 

3,235  30            3,553  62 

1,953  83            2,183  10 

1,579  66  '          1,734  22 

929  96            1,197  68 

1,2»1  59           1,295  59 

801  29                830  12 

(*«  62          (144  37              (631  99  1 
(24  00  '          575  OO  1          212  43                811  43 
1,0*1  57         1,766  00  '          517  32            3.367  89 
189  04            735  64  i          296  56            1,221  24 
9  39            572  OOi          193  72               775  11 
228  55            7&4  21;          174  92            1,197  68 
516  CO            404  00            270  99            1,220  90 
lOO  00  1          516  00             2C3  31                819  31 

(485  03 
617  57 

2,1*150 
961  86 

1,060  11 

1 

1 
1 

4 
S 

1100 
28  83 

474  60 

'    (sajffi 

532  72 

321  10 
7,100  00 



7 

1 

232  08 
130  60 
299  00 
67  92 
78  20 
17  27 
126  04 
251  16 

2,403  03 
1,757  84 
2,419  32 
1,317  40 
627  38 
2,315  13 
2,730  41 
5,644  46 

2,655  11 
1,883  44 
2,718  32 
1,385  32 
705  58 
2,332  40 
2,865  45 
5,895  62 

663  79         1,271  CO 
109  68         1,131  CO 
78  30         1,856  25 
206  65            616  00 

36827 

1,086  07            875  25 

!          80000 

1,267  25  1      2,269  84 

234  40 
468  09 

1,115  11 
184  50 
112  82 
307  18 

1,781  12 
708  00 

2,168  19  1 
1,768  77  I 
3,019  66 
1,007  24 

431  09  1 
2,268  30 
2,531  12 
4,245  09 

1,295  89 
90  23 

373  08 
363  43 

2,562  25 

U 
U 

a 
11 
u 

IS 

n 

|2,S02  97  1      (30,739  51 

(33,242  48        (5,653  29     (15,091  06 

(6,925  01 

(27,668  33     (9,703  57  i    (7,<»3  83 

91() 


Public  Instruction.  [No.  8, 

mercer.— tabular  statement, 


BCH^S. 

TEACHERS. 

SCHOLARS. 

TAX  AND  RATE 
PEll  CENT. 

DISTRICTS. 

C 

o 

a 

3 
El 
a 
o 

o 

3  3 

|l 

n 

o 

a 

o 

u 

(U 

a 

3 
>5 

■3 
C 

a 

0 

b. 

0) 

.0 

a 

s 

|i 

>a 
< 

Average  salaries  of  fe- 
males per  month. 

0 

■3 

3 

u 
0 

i 

?5 

a 
"3 

a 

0 

b 
V 

a 

a 

3 

ll 
^^ 

3  ■" 

6(..3 

t% 

0 

a 

1 
s 
«  . 

P 

>  S 

<! 

c 
0 

'    S 

u 

V 

a 

0 
0 

Number  of  mills  levied 

lor  school  purposes. 

Number  of  mills  levied 

for  building  purposes. 

Total  amount  of  tax 
levied  for  school  and 
building  purposes. 

1.  Bell,  (Ind.)  .  .  . 

1 

7 

1 

T 

(15  00 

$10  00 

20 

15 

18 

69 

89 

4 

1 

$135  63 

2.  Bethel  borough, 

1 

7 

2 

19  00 

19 

20 

31 

90 

. 

3i 

3J 

414  57 

3.  ClarksvlUe,  .  .  . 

2 

5 

1 

1 

'  46  60 

35  60 

35 

39 

66 

88 

1  IS 

6 

2 

500  52 

4.  Cool  Spring,    .  . 

4 

8 

3 

1 

25  00 

18  00 

95 

65 

155 

84 

86 

2 

1,071  31 

5.  Deer  Creek,  .  . 

4 

6 

3 

5 

22  00 

12  00 

85 

60 

161 

83 

77 

2 

569  92 

6.  Delaware,  .... 

12 

6 

9 

15 

23  69 

18  67 

250 

162 

291 

83 

93 

2 

2,042  78 

7.  Fairview,  .... 

5 

7 

5 

5 

25  00 

16  00 

155 

148 

201 

88 

54 

u 

902  90 

8.  Findley, 

9 

6i 

6 

11 

27  00 

21  00 

166 

157 

228 

80 

68 

2 

2,255  92 

9.  Frcdona,  (new,) 

10.  French  CIreek,    . 

6 

6 

6 

6 

25  00 

12  00 

'122 

69 

150 

'75 

102 

2' 

"l',H)0  0b 

11.  Green, 

7 

3 

11 

43  00 

35  00 

145 

120 

230 

85 

37 

2 

1,165  00 

12.  Greenville,  West 

10 

'  S 

3 

9 

68  67 

42  22 

329 

288 

543 

90 

1  01 

5 

5,890  00 

13.  UcnipQeld,    .   .  . 

6 

7 

5 

7 

25  00 

10  75 

136 

105 

173 

84 

81 

2 

1,203  02 

14.  Hickory,    .... 

21 

7 

8 

27 

35  94 

3190 

858 

878 

966 

84 

45  '■ 

2 

5,982  94 

15.  Jai'kson,     .... 

4 

7 

4 

27  50 

76 

79 

91 

88 

84 

Is 

893  12 

16.  Jefferson,  .... 

10 

6 

1 

16 

15  00 

15  00 

177 

137 

202 

73 

96 

1 

702  72 

17.  Jamestown  bor., 

4 

8 

1 

4 

40  00 

35  00 

153 

115 

187 

88 

46 

3 

1,108  85 

18.  Lackawaunock, 

East,     

5 

6i 

3 

4 

22  00 

18  00 

64 

53 

86 

85 

109 

3 

125  00 

19.  Lackawannock, 

8 

7 

5 

9 

3100 

24  00 

165 

142 

218 

56 

76 

3 

1,974  54 

20.  Lake, 

4 

7 

2 

6 

25  00 

18  25 

94 

90 

184 

85 

72 

U 

572  97 

21.  Liberty,      .... 

5 

6 

4 

6 

38  00 

15  00 

89 

62 

141 

83 

1  21 

3 

983  82 

22.  Mercer,       .... 

11 

8 

1 

U 

100  00 

36  00 

284 

285 

370 

90 

92 

2 

3 

6,549  65 

2.%  Mill  Creek,    .  .  . 

6 

6 

6 

G 

20  00 

13  00 

140 

132 

195 

80 

66 

n 

1^ 

L286  20 

21.  \.  Lebanon  bor. 

2 

7 

2 

1 

35  00 

15  00 

26 

30 

51 

90 

91 

u 

203  15 

2>.  New  Vernon,  .  . 

6 

6 

8 

4 

17  50 

17  50 

110 

95 

120 

80 

86 

3 

972  53 

2«.  Otter  Creek,     .   . 

4 

7 

3 

5 

23  00 

16  00 

88 

62 

90 

72 

1  3:i 

ij 

1* 

1,12153 

27.  I'errv, 

4 

n 

5 

4 

24  00 

15  00 

168 

104 

205 

75 

41 

u 

801  05 

28.  Pine,     

10 

6 

6 

12 

23  14 

13  30 

216 

223 

280 

87 

78 

u 

1 

1,899  70 

29.  I'yinatuning,  .  . 

15 

7 

9 

21 

22  00 

14  82 

328 

257 

4B0 

75 

82 

u 

1 

2,099  19 

30.  Salem, 

6 

6 

6 

8 

23  82 

16  48 

109 

84 

133 

81 

1  10 

3 

933  60 

31.  Salem,  West,  .  . 

13 

7 

9 

12 

16  00 

16  00 

326 

297 

341 

78 

61 

u 

1,986  76 

32.  Sandy  Creek,  .   . 

4 

7 

4 

25  00 

13  57 

89 

72 

112 

70 

92 

21 

616  47 

33.  Sandy  Lake  twp. 

8 

7 

11 

22  00 

17  50 

151 

140 

161 

81 

89 

2 

1,049  04 

34.  Sandy  Lake,    or 

Brownsville,  . 

3 

7 

3 

60  00 

30  00 

76 

87 

111 

86 

80  ! 

5 

2 

1,523  81 

.35.  Sharon, 

19 

8 

19 

187  50 

45  55 

475 

541 

701 

92 

126 

4 

2 

14,637  40 

36.  Sharpsville,  .  .  . 

6 

6 

7 

66  67 

33  33 

179 

199 

265 

87 

78 

If 

4J 

4,527  90 

37.  Sheakleyvllle, 

(Ind.,)    .... 

2 

5 

1 

35  00 

30  00 

43 

35 

69 

90 

94 

4 

3 

89123 

38.  Shcnanffo,     .  .  . 

11 

6 

11 

10 

38  00 

25  00 

243 

194 

301 

70 

87 

IJ 

1 

2,731  95 

39.  Springfield,  .  .  . 

11 

6 

13 

25  00 

12  00 

224 

176 

343 

89 

86 

2i 

1,805  85 

40.  Sugar  Grove,  .   . 

5 

6 

6 

Zi  00 

20  00 

170 

174 

150 

90 

50 

2i 

8:>4  29 

41.  Stoneboro',  .  .  . 

3 

8 

2 

45  00 

36  25 

106 

113 

147 

86 

57  i 

3 

3 

1,450  90 

42.  Wilmington,  .  . 

4 

8 

3 

22  50 

22  50 

75 

60 

119 

So 

1  13 

2i 

865  48 

4.S.  Wolf  Creek,     .  . 

3 

6 

3 

31  67 

15  00 

95 

105 

137 

87 
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7 

6 

9 
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2 
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5 

7S 
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5 

W 
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9 
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86 
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1 
299  , 

6.80 

169 

331  j 

^52 

?21  88  1 

7,505  1 

6,646  , 

8,753  ' 

81 

82} 

1 
2.47, 

1.2^ 

1   $86,241  64 

Ex.  Doc]  Statistics — Mercer  County. 

For  the  School  Year  ending  June  1,  1877. 
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4 

1 

1 
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27 
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74 
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•  Monroe  and  Pike  counties. 


Ex.  Doc]         Statistics — Mifflin  and  Monroe  Counties.  919 

For  tlio  School  Year  ending  June  1,  1877. 
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4,725  50 
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2,804  00 
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(1,240  83 
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For  tlie  School  Year  ending  June  1,  1877. 
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90 

82 

2 

2,138  68 

17.  Hatfield,     .... 

6 

6 

6 

35  00 

.... 

188 

142 

204 

81 

78 

2i 

1,819  61 

18.  Jcnkintown,    .   . 

2 

10 

1 

"2 

60  00 

32  50 

107 

107 

104 

81 

70 

4i 

1,438  43 

la.  Lansdale,  (Inde- 

' 

pendent,)   .  .  . 

3 

Si 

3 

38  .35 

91 

89 

143 

87 

65 

5 

3 

1,035  24 

20.  Limerick,  .... 

14 

5i 

10 

4 

35  00 

32  50 

425 

281 

526 

82 

74 

2 

i 

3,169  55 

21.  Line  Lexington, 

(Independent,) 

1 

8 

1 

40  00 

32 

23 

42 

91 

87 

6 

410  82 

22.  Mai'lborough,     . 

7 

5 

6 

1 

29  67 

16  00 

1.55 

126 

197 

70 

83 

3 

2' 

1,608  38 

23.  aierion.  Upper, 

12 

10 

2 

10 

50  00 

50  00 

430 

410 

580 

73 

70 

4 

5,839  97 

24.  Merion,  Lower, 

13 

104 

4 

9 

55  00 

44  04 

595 

478 

502 

78 

72 

3i 

'\i 

14,124  89 

25.  Montgomery,  .   , 

4 

8 

2 

2 

'«50 

47  00 

111 

82 

108 

74 

1  00 

i\\  u 

2,181  81 

26.  Moreland,  .... 

7 

10 

3 

4 

50  00 

35  89 

2.30 

180 

170 

77 

89 

l3ii.   . 

4,069  18 

27.  New  Hanover,   . 

9 

5 

9 

30  00 

.   .  .   . 

220 

148 

266 

74 

83 

3 

1 

1,863  46 

28.  New  Hanover 

(Independent) 

and  Swamp,  .   . 
29.  Norristown,     .   . 

1 
39 

7 
10 

32  00 
40  13 

30 
1,017 

25 
1,065 

44 

1,401 

88 
88 

75 
98 

11 
5 

1 

2a';  85 

'  i 

35 

'  85  00 

26,285  09 

30.  North  Wales  bor. 

2 

9 

1 

1 

50  00 

45  00 

90 

81 

91 

79 

59 

4 

910  88 

31.  Norriton,   .... 

5 

8 

5 

,  , 

35  00 

.... 

121 

96 

122 

79 

93 

2 

1,496  08 

32.  I'ennsburg,  .  .  . 

2 

5i 

1 

1 

45  00 

25  00 

49 

40 

64 

84 

85 

6 

844  43 

3:J.  Perkiomen,  .  .  . 

10 

6 

9 

2 

38  00 

3150 

806 

260 

387 

81 

83 

2i 

3,148  51 

34.  I'oltsgrovc,  .  .  . 

16 

5 

14 

3 

35  00 

35  00 

435 

300 

5f)2 

79 

75 

IJ 

"* 

3,475  16 

3.').  I'ottstown,    .  .  . 

17 

10 

4 

13 

56  00 

34  31 

507 

475 

661 

84 

74 

8 

11,873  35 

30.  Plymouth,     .   .  . 

5 

10 

3 

3 

40  00 

a5  00 

198 

191 

170 

71 

55 

2J 

2,480  80 

37.  Providence,  U., 

12 

7 

7 

5 

38  00 

38  00 

372 

316 

479 

80 

76 

2i 

4,25.1  54 

38.  Providence,  L., 

7 

8 

4 

3 

42  00 

38  00 

196 

181 

332 

81 

92 

|2| 

3, 175  83 

30.  Salford,  Upper, 

8 

5 

8 

37  00 

.... 

237 

166 

275 

77 

85 

!  3 

2,349  74 

40.  Salford,  Lower, 

9 

5 

9 

35  00 

256 

205 

280 

78 

78 

t  2 

1,923  05 

41.  Springfield,  .  .  . 

4 

10 

1 

3 

60  00 

45  00 

97 

87 

106 

78 

1  10 

!  2 

2,585  27 

42.  Towamencin,  .  . 

6 

6 

6 

38  00 

174 

1.30 

281 

76 

83 

1  2i 

'  i 

2,029  89 

43.  Whltpain,  .... 

6 

9 

2 

4 

&5  00 

35  00  ' 

162 

128 

140 

76 

77 

1  2 

1,813  56 

44.  ,\'hitemarsh,    .  . 

11 

10 

3       8 

50  00 

43  75 

375 

306 

373 

77 

61 

'31 

5,894  04 

'Ij  Worcester,    .   . 

^ 

7 

7       1 

35  00 

35  00 

229 

169 

248 

80 

74 

li 

\i 

3,0&5  43 

1        1 1 
333  7.85  188 

1       ll 

151 

|46  09 

136  31 

10,427 

8,919 

12,059 

79 

80 

1        1 
3.171.60 

1        1 

$156,920  31 

Ex.  Doc]  Statistics — Montgomery  County, 

For  tlie  School  Year  cTKliii<?  June  1,  1877. 
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03  O  O. 


XXPENDITITRSS . 


S3 -J 
2*^ 


■a  cj 

•3^ 


t,  O  O  4) 


BESOURCEH  AND 
LIABILITIES. 


J.'tns  ir> 

323  M 
5H1  41 
781  08 

262  20 
382  72 
440  68 


59  80 
494  96 
412  16 

*  421  36 
499  56 
12.-)  12 
345  00 

307  28 
128  80 

110  40 
617  32 

53  36 
319  24 

777  28 
1.004  Gl 
201  48 
450  00 
279  68 


69  00 
3,000  57 
120  04 
321  08 
95  68 
491  28 
857  44 
1,035  92 
385  43 
673  41 
a55  12 
395  60 
385  43 
2.-)3  00 
2.57  00 
315  56 
721  28 
391  00 


ljH,n.-)9  17 
2,7(>0  14 
5,  ICO  22 
7,328  01 

1,884  96 
2,005  80 
4,070  37 

250  87 

434  88 

2.430  71 
2,692  92 
2,446  00 
2,'oii  29 
1,934  36 
1,754  63 

2.431  69 
2,657  16 
2,043  14 

3,  .508  99 
3,794  03 

522  32 
1,.583  62 
5,878  74 
12,742  33 
2,320  05 
4,171  17 
2,297  78 


34.5  21 

29,883  85 
1,232  92 
2,(163  23 
895  .33 
3, 147  53 
4,460  61 

14,6:50  26 
2,282  12 
4,502  51 
3,171  71 
2,617  80 
2,813  80 
3,. 568  74 
2,710  K9 
2,493  36 
9,089  88 
3,290  41 


$5,.^->l  32 
3.083  98 
5,747  06 
8, 109  09 

2,147  10 
2,338  52 
4,511  05 

250  87 

544  63 
2,925  67 
3, 105  08 
2,41'!  00 
3,179  05 
2,433  92 
1,879  75 
2,770  69 
2,964  44 
2,171  94 

3,619  39 
4,411  35 

575  (IS 
1,902  80 
6,656  02 
13,747  02 
2,.521  53 
4,621  17 
2,577  46 


414  21 

32,890  42 
1,3.53  96 
2,:«4  31 
991  01 
3,633  81 
5,318  a5 

15,6(i6  13 
2,667  60 
5,175  95 
3,526  83 
3,013  40 
3,199  28 
3,821  71 
2.968  49 
2,808  92 

10,411  10 
3,681  41 


$113  25 
3,37  43 
955  15 
183  54 

485  82 
43  81 
123  60 


15  78 
80  53 
928  28 
2,019  25 
225  00 
89  29 
U  08 


1,015  25 
372  72 

2,305  70 
1,062  25 

50  00 
564  97 
231  50 
4,844  89 
816  59 

94  43 
663  06 


3,634  94 
207  71 
113  09 
97  90 


1,125  00 
5,045  02 
85  93 
616  99 
116  20 
35  32 
1,25.3  35 


1.107  44 

.Vi  60 

113  15 

1,183  81 


$2,620  00 
1,920  00 
3,650  00 
.5,200  00 

800  00 
1,350  00 
2,200  00 

165  00 

341  00 
1,750  00 
1,660  00 

193  00 
1,800  00 
1,485  00  j 
1,303  00 
1,.500  00 
1,200  00 
1,260  00 

1,005  00 
2,667  50 

320  0.0 
970  00 

5,  .566  61 

6,  .525  00 
1,471  00 
2,881  98 
1,350  00 


22100 
19,518  58 

a55  00 
1,400  00 

375  00 

243  00 
2,800  00 
6,601  00 
2,008  05 
3,300  18 
2,256  00 
1,430  00 
1,.575  00 
1,9.50  00 
1,363  00 
1.890  00 
4,917  50 
1,715  00 


$1,514  97 

702  65 

364  33 

2,610  31 

786  73 

283  09 

1,289  25 

30  66 

186  40 
309  55 

460  39 
227  75 

1,154  65 
438  93 
364  26 
733  42 

461  94 
531  81 

308  69 
494  27 

60  76 

348  39 

1,271  .54 

2,477  91 

460  02 

1,203  9!) 

3^19  98 


7,880  19 
199  00 
a>5  18 
447  31 

1,206  96 
689  67 

4,020  16 
506  91 
580  71 

1,094  62 
402  0-1 
372  05 
361  79 
6.33  31 
3!I8  32 
9.33  12 
666  18 


$1,213  22 
2,960  03 
4,969  53 
7,993  85 

2,072  .5.5 
1,676  90 
3,612  ai 

195  66 

513  18 
2,140  03 
3,043  67 
2,445  00 
3, 179  65 
2,013  27 
1,678  34 
2,233  42 
2,737  19 
2,164  53 

3,619  39 
4,224  02 

430  76 

1,883  36 
7,069  65 
1.3. 8 17  80 
2,777  61 
4. 1*3  40 
2,363  01 


304  97 
30,933  71 
1,202  31 
1,868  87 
920  21 
1,449  96 
•4.614  67 
1.5,666  18 
2,600  89 
4,497  88 
3,466  82 
1,917  36 
3.2(1)  40 
2.314  79 
3. 163  75 
2,:i4J  92 
5,9:t3  77 
3,4(H  99 


^.m  10 

778  13 





711  62 
398  20 

55  21 

1  50 

785  .59 

^,270  00 
18, 166  49 
8,434  73 

56  41 

980  63 
420  65 
201  41 
643  27 
227  25 
152  41 

187  33 

114  92 

430  51 

739  71 

1,002  15 

'4.37  77 
204  62 

1,'97'2  43 

2,153  49 
256  08 

109  24 

213  94 
615  41 

185 

672  '85 

673  07 
60  01 

1,096  04 

1,847  96 

464  00 

4,417  .39 

216  44 

13,451  29 

2,129  20 

598  62' 
17,877  01 

"  ri2 

10,911  12 


$190,678  56  I  $200,589  68  $29,416  22  $107,728  40  $43,158  83  |  $180,303  43  |  19,638  70  $68,403  06 
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Public  Instruction.  [Is'o.  8, 

MONTOUR— TABULAR  STATEMENT, 


DISTRICT^. 
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a 

c 
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? 

< 

Z 
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< 
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S5 

^ 

< 

TAX  AND  KATE 
PElt  CENT. 


4J  O  .  O  -2. 


o|| 

=  !j;  3 

3        S. 

rt  >  3 


1.  Antlionv,   .... 

8 

5 

5 

3 

580  00 

f  .30  00  1 1 

165 

124 

178 

67 

95  I 

7 

$1,319  69 

2.  t:ooi)<r, 

2 

6 

1 

2 

30  00 

25  00  '  1 

49 

52 

57 

73 

02; 

4 

284  07 

3.  IJanvlllc  lioro',  . 

25 

8 

G 

20 

GO  21 

28  19    1 

8.50 

829 

1,127 

79 

65 

8 

6 

17,  .301  8S 

4.  Deny, 

5 

a 

3 

2 

30  00 

.30  no  ' 

98 

92 

110 

70 

90 

6 

1,075  92 

5.  Hemlock,  West, 

3 

5  ' 

2 

3 

30  00 

18  00  '1 

71 

66 

50 

41 

61 

6 

.   .  i         860  37 

6.  Liberty,  .  .      •   . 

8 

5 

7 

1 

30  00 

25  00 

177 

129 

183 

63 

89 

8     .   .  i      1,484  17 

7.  Limestone,   .   .   . 

G 

5 

5 

1 

32  00 

32  00 

110 

85 

134 

6S 

1  13 

5  1  .    . 

1,0.)7  82 

8.  JMiilioiiint',     .   .   . 

0 

5 

3 

3 

27  07 

23  33 

129 

121 

202 

"li 

64 

9       2 

1,614  07 

a.  M;iyl>eri-y,     .   .  . 

2 

5 

25  00 

32 

20 

48 

92 

1  09 

4     .  . 

200  00 

10.  I'ine  Grove,  .   .   . 

1 

5  1 
7  1 

1 

25  00 

24 

11 

20 

68 

79  1 

8     .   .            121  44 

11.  Vallev 

e 

3 

5 

28  00 

24  45  1 

158 

126 

147 

70 

58  1 

6  1    4  1      2,0.30  43 

12.  Washliigtouvillc 

1 

73 

G  1 

1 
38 

41 

30  00 

j 

24 

28 

40 

87 

62  1 

12     .   . 1         238  53 

$32  08 

$2G09{j 

1,887 

1,683 

2,308 

72 

79 

1 

7  j    4     $27,669  04 

Ex.  Doc]  Statistics — Montour  County.  923 

For  the  School  Year  ending  June  1,  1877. 


RECEIPTS. 

KXPEXDITUKES. 

aESOUBCES  AXD 
LIABILITIES. 

1 

&nd  all 
.except 
nation. 

Si 

3  3  u 

1    i  ills 

1      1  lIJi 

« 

u 

^ 

Se. 

« 

i                     ,         S       "ii- 

^ 

c. 

2 

A 

s 

lis 

e. 

1 

o 

2=1 

111 

11* 

■3 
9 

a 

30 

5 
5 

_2 

oa 

■^ 

H 

w 

«            1    ^               1 

H 

K       1        iJ 

4216  (W 

?1,706  12 

*1,922  72 

$55  24 

fl,200  00 

fSTi  40 

tl,533  61 

77  it 

322  99 

400  2J 

320  00 

77  79 

397  79 

l,70o  03 

10,9^4  37 

18,060  0) 

302  !M 

7,348  79 

10,881  32 

18,  .533  05 

187  41! 

1,1S3  *t  , 

1,371  41 

225  00 

730  00 

193  83 

1,163  83 

7»75 

436  75 

516  50 

70 

379  55 

70  51 

456  76 

227  00 

1,520  20 

1,747  20 

1,175  00 

292  89 

1,467  39 

160  Od 

1,S51  00 

2,011  03 

2a  68 

960  00 

2JU57 

1,470  25 

250  tW 

717  23 

9~3  90 

74  16 

765  00 

729  41 

1,538  .57 

50  12 

319  12 

375  21 

250  00 

45  41 

295  41 

10  AO 

131  63 

143  03 

2  01 

125  00 

13  3S 

140  93 

20.J  10 

2,130  33 

2,3!tl  51 

99.5  09 

1,080  00 

444  16 

2,519  85 

46  02 

343  71  1 

395  03 

14  00 

180  00 

133  25 

332  25 

1339  08  ' 

249  I 

05     '  fU,3B6  81 

202  53  !  

^-^i 

2^  31 

540  83  ' 

902  04  I  

79  83 

709 

123  31 
ta  38 


1 
2 
3 
4 
S 
6 

I  I 
t  10 
'  11 

i  12 


(3,233  U 


$27,678  33 


J30,913  69    I    Jl, 900  02     f  14, 533  34     $13,45197        ?29,8S5  33    #2, 524  91       fl6,495  12' 
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Public  Instruction.  [No.  8, 

nortnampton.— tabular  statement, 


ecD^s. 

TEACHEKS 

SCHOLARS. 

TAX   AXD  UATB 
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1.  Allen  township. 

Ui 

6 

10 

2 

(40  07 

130  00 

339 

279 

445     86 

81  1 

2 

$3,4U  32 

2.  Allen.  East,  .  .  . 

5 

6 

5 

37  43 

163 

129 

182     66 

68  1 

il 

1,369  63 

3.  Bangor  boroygh, 

5 

6 

5 

35  75 

121 

110 

163     71 

81  1 

3i 

1,408  81 

4.  Bath,     

3 

81 

1 

2 

55  00 

28  00 

90 

60 

100     86 

76  ) 

2 

1,132  84 

S.  Bethlehem  bor.. 

12 

10  1 

5 

8 

6100 

35  75 

359 

390 

489  '  89 

97  : 

2i 

li 

14,391  94 

6.  Bethlehem  twp.. 

12^     6| 

12 

38  34 

278 

217 

335  i  87 

93 

1 

3,119  30 

7.  Bethlehem, South 

15  1  10 

10 

6 

5180 

M80 

502 

391 

64S     84 

78 

24 

1 

10,167  05 

8.  Bubhkill,    .... 

10       S 

9 

1 

36  00 

35  06 

273 

201 

306     78 

81 

1 

1,663  96 

9.  Chupman,  .... 

1       9 

1 

50  00 

76 

54 

53  ;  73 

42 

1 

428  97 

10.  Easton  borough. 

41     10 

17 

30 

75  18 

'48  43 

1,090 

1,123 

1,634     86 

129 

4 

1 

42,.W00 

11.  Easton,  South,   . 

11 

9 

6 

6 

59  17 

69  17 

469 

460 

561      79 

73 

4 

7,553  31 

12.  Forks, 

8 

6 

8 

40  06 

207 

148 

275      87 

103 

!  1 

■} 

2,800  00 

13.  Frcemansburg,  . 

3 

8 

3 

"w'33 

102 

84 

117     82 

63 

'2 

615  75 

14.  Glendon 

3 

10 

3 

5(8  17 

125 

96 

149     67 

61 

;ii 

2,253  90 

15.  Hanover 

3k 

6 

4 

36  87 

60 

57 

83  ■  80 

136 

|2 

838  91 

16.  Hellerstown,   .   . 

2 

8 

1 

1 

53  00 

30  00 

59 

55 

68     83 

83 

1 

663  64 

17.  Lehigh 

154 

S 

13 

3 

34  23 

37  46 

514 

396 

622     76 

67 

li 

2,916  08 

IH.  Jloore, 

15 

5 

15 

36  02 

438 

333 

616     78 

78 

i^* 

2,639  40 

19.  Mt.  Bethel,  Up'r 

24 

5 

22 

4 

33  44 

24  31 

562 

487 

809     84 

87 

I2J 

'4 

7,184  23 

20.  Mt.  Bethel,  L.,  . 

8 

5 

8 

33  86 

136 

133 

282     81 

1  18 

^^ 

i 

2,209  50 

21.  Mt.   Bethel,    L., 

1 

(lud.) 

2 

7 

2 

55  00 

59 

54 

85  1  80 

109 

|2 

804  23 

22.  Nazareth,  Upper 

3 

6 

2 

1 

33  00 

33  00 

79 

53 

121  1  76 

97 

2i 

668  00 

23.  Nazareth,  Lower 

6 

6 

6 

39  37 

130 

lOS 

1        195  1  84 

106 

* 

1,333  78 

24.  Nazareth  bor.,   . 

3 

10 

2 

1 

42  50 

'2000 

1         ^ 
2B7 

100 

106  I  82 

62 

u 

1,010  52 

25.  Palmer 

9 

5 

9 

38  50 

204 

410     89 

79 

i 

i 

2,361  24 

26.  Plainfield,     .  .  . 

13 

5 

13 

34  01 

324 

259 

400 

75 

81 

1 

i 

3,200  00 

27.  *  Portland  bor.. 

. 

28.  Saucon,  Lower, 

20 

6 

17 

4 

^«)46 

'il'25 

"  'esi 

Ml 

'     741 

81' 

72* 

* 

'  4,396  26 

29.  Washington,   .  . 

10 

5 

10 

33  85 

276 

198 

340 

82 

81 

2 

i 

2,754  80 

30.  Williams,  .  .  .   . 

10 

7 

10 

40  00 

328 

288 

437  '  82 

1 

71 

^ 

24 

2,775  68 

f 

6.81 

226 

1 
72 

^61 

1 

(33  34 

8,139 

7,008 

10,774 

81 

85 

1.65 

1 

.88 

(128,802  11 

'  No  report.    Under  jurisdiction  of  Upper  Mt.  Bethel  township. 


Ex.  Doc]  Statistics — Northampton  County. 

For  the  School  Year  endiug  June  1,  1877. 
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257  60 
148  12 
197  60 

1,117  80 
646  48 
835  60 
438  84 
130  64 

3,U6  78 
8S7  80 
330  28 
1»»92 
20174 
145  3G 
1M5C  I 
731  40  1 
668  81  i 

1,027  66 
287  04  I 

110  40  I 
143  12 
287,04  I 
245  64 

422  28  I 
498  CO  , 


"  a  o 


"•5. 


Si  sS 


EXPEXDITUBES. 


^,152  35 
1,737  CO 
1,5.%  2» 
1,172  43 

12,781  97 
4,020  72 

10,584  81 

1,876  29 

729  63 

78,495  17 
7,759  88 
3,433  44 
1,070  53 
1,815  17 
1,211  08 
680  49 
3,305  14 
3,304  76 
7,500  86 
2,395  81 

811  61 
929  21 
1,853  49 
1,363  86 
3,242  46 
2,825  51 


f3,621  55 
1,994  06 
1,704  aj 
1,370  23 

13,899  77 
4,567  20 

11,440  41 

2,315  13 

800  32 

81,011  95 
8,047  63 
3,763  72 
1,255  45 
2,010  91 
1,350  44 
835  05 
4,036  54 
3,973  60 
8,537  52 
2,682  88 

922  01 
1,077  33 
2,140  53 
1,009  50 
3,064  74 
3,323  51 


(138  96 
287  05 
21  87 


620  77 
310  31  i 
672  03 
134  46  I 
35 
12,056  54  i 
1,377  50 
1,086  33 
41  72 
430  57  I 
36  18 


136  83 

315  40 

1,363  88 

775  88 


93  14 

142  22 

1,163  98 

806  80 


^,752  68 
1,123  44 
1,012  44 

imoo 

5,945  00 
2,760  67 
6,781  42 
1,795  00 

450  00 

25,056  05 

5,310  CO 

1,606  CO 

920  00 
1,283  00 

891  00 

680  00 
2,788  13 
2,701  77 
4,(M6  21 
1,346  40 

770  00 
5»4  00 
1,417  50 
1,050  00 
1,732  50 
2,211  00 


fWl  64 

224  68 

287  38 

140  59 

5. 166  18 

939  59 

2,158  26 

290  01 

94  61 

33,476  18 

981  49 

436  4ti 

234  11 
218  ii 
169  2J 

73  64 
547  20 
537  18 
2,816  25 
465  01 

146  91 

235  33 
396  3t 
175  05 
483  29 
305  71 


BESOURCES  AXD 
LIABILITIES. 


f3,293  28 
1,635  17 
1,321  69 
1,084  59 

11,731  95 
4,010  57 
9,611  71 
2,119  47 
544  90 

71,183  77 
7,003  99 
3, 123  81 
1,195  83 
1,936  82 
1,090  47 
758  64 
3,472  21 
3,551  35 
8,223  31 
2,587  29 

916  91 
829  33 
1,906  98 
1,367  27 
3,379  77 
3,323  51 


(80622 1 

359  49 2 


517  87 
235  64 


95  36 
315  36 

4.102  23 
634  91 

1.8H  37 
320  50 
2tO  97 
151  45 

1,055  68 
419  25 

135  20 

303  92 
2+3  00 
233  55 
242  23 
284  97 


(.53,022  93 
5,725  81 


69,847  »t 


3,382  12 


1,190  70 
662  40 
649  52 


5,472  13 
2,835  65 
2,851  43 


6,063  89 
3,493  ft5 
3,500  95 


353  21  4,736  50 
799  56  I  1,692  80 
239  89    2,840  00 


707  21 
811  55 
399  83 


5,793  92 
3,333  91 
3,479  72 


871  97 
"2X7  17 
U  77 


16,118  62  {  (170,778  25  I  (186,896  87  '  (24,405  48  '  (86,812  51 


(53,354  24   (161,602  23  14,111  67  (131,958  80 
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SCHOLABS. 


£•0 


TAX  AND  RATE 
PEK  CKNT. 


ii"  =11 


c.=      S 


c  c  c;= 


2.0  CO 


S£3 

E-i 


Anpnsta,  Upper,' 
Augusta,  Lower,' 
C.iiiKTon,  .  .  .  .  i 
<:liillisquaqnc,    . 

Coal, I 

Delaware,  .... 
Gearbart,  (Inrt.) 
Jackson, 

Jordan,    i    7 

Lewis, 9 

Malianoy,Upper,  I  6 
Malianoy,  Lower  i  11 
Mahanoy,  Little,  I  2 
McEwensville,   .  I    2 

Milton 8 

Ml.  Carmcl  bor.,     5 
Mt.  Carineltwp.,' 
XortUumberlaud 
Point,    .  .  . 
Riverside,  . 
Rush,     .  .  . 
Sbamokin  bor. 
Sbamokin  twp. 
Snydcrtown, 
Sunburv,    .   . 
Turbett",   .  .  . 
Turbettvllle, 
Washington, 
Watsontown, 
Zerbo,   .... 


Ex.  Doc]  Statistics — Northumberland  County. 

For  tlio  School  Ycai'  ending  June  1,  1877. 
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heceipts. 


EXPENDITCBES. 


MI'S 

C  3  o 

-k  '** 

oc-5 

%.—  •- 

♦J  S  bl 

O  *— '- 


^1 


rt     «y  ft 


"-■  o  O  « 

t.  -  '^ - 
,Oo  JjC 


RESOUItCKS  AND 
LIAUILITIKS. 


12,380  23 


(430  SO 

$1,G75  89 

610  12 

1,83-1  62 

170  04 

2,43;J  77 

423  20 

2,157  17 

818  80 

13,3 13  81 

608  88 

4,303  03 

145  00 

1,431  75 

230  92 

1,170  19 

202  20 

1,307  30 

308  20 

2,815  0-1 

20-160 

1,071  49 

424  12 

1,371  32 

74  52 

377  18 

05  08 

468  10 

729  50 

3,280  33 

401  12 

2,838  04 

428  72 

7,7.-ifi  98 

610  88 

4,431  14 

250  24 

907  68 

183  00 

1,1-17  17 

230  44 

1,052  59 

1,469  24 

8,323  27 

521  20 

2,894  19 

58  88 

291  31 

1,000  20 

7,280  05 

584  20 

2,833  53 

128  80 

420  07 

177  CO 

748  74 

438  84 

1,997  00 

301  92 

2,909  44 

?2,10G  45 
2,400  74 
2,010  41 
2,580  37 
14,102  01 
4,877  50 
1,579  75 
1,-107  11 
1,509  50 
3,123  84 
1,336  09 
1,795  44 
451  70 
503  73 
4,015  89 
3,239  70 
8, 185  70 
5,042  02 
1,217  02 
1,330  77 
1,289  03 
9,797  51 
3,415  39 
350  19 
8,370  25 
3,417  73 
548  87 
925  74 
2,435  90 
3,301  36 


(85,075  16   (97,455  44 


(705  12 


701  15 

457  61 

2,985  12 

325  CO 


337  03 

1,094  03 
164  49 
74  23 


9  25 

189  12 

183  09 

787  20 

1,068  42 


72  24 


1,512  60 
10  22 
34  39 
2,424  35 
205  41 
31  07 
17  33 
976  48 
14175 


(976  30 

l,0;«i  30 

85.5  CO 

1,!)G0  CO 

0,COG  90 

2,200  CO 

402  50 

875  CO 

875  CO 

1,575  CO 

900  00 

1,4C0  00 

SCO  00 

450  00 

3,024  00 

1,200  CO 

3,805  00 

3,160  00 

1,000  00 

445  00 

045  00 

5,749  05 

2,100  00 

175  00 

4,065  77 

1,945  00 

400  00 

700  00 

1,163  25 

1,560  00 


(240  88 
465  90 
3:52  04 
492  08 

5, 169  63 
441  08 
414  31 
107  81 
201  53 
281  52 
lOS  45 
311  71 
51  40 
79  97 
808  70 

l,7i)2  25 

3,503  21 
800  24 
212  55 
722  91 
244  38 

2,535  96 
693  89 
34  71 

2,407  20 
440  00 
75  84 
133  09 
205  18 

1,226  48 


(1,982  30 

2, 102  32 

1,918  19 

2,910  29 

14,101  74 

2,!MW  08 

870  81 

1,379  ai 

1,130  53 

2,953  55 

1,230  9-1 

1,285  9-1 

3.51  40 

5,39  22 

4,081  82 

3,235  91 

8, 1.55  41 

6,037  00 

1,212  .55 

1,240  15 

1,180  38 

9,797  51 

2,704  11 

244  10 

9,557  32 

2,597  07 

600  91 

851  02 

2,344  91 

2,928  23 


(79  24 

1,170  45 

052  22 


2,819  03 
1,911  48 


27  27 
4.a  03 
797  83 
105  15 
875  71 
100  30 
131  14 
2,018  87 
153  82 

3,609  90 
442  69 

99  05 

630  31 

1,2*5  89 

100  09 


820  66 

41  90 

71  72 

1,260  62 

473  87 


(329  92 


2,905  43 


8,059  89 


(14,627  20  I  (52,609  22  (24,812  82    (92,009  24  1 ,20,137  90 


(12,172  33 
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PERRY.— TABULAR  STATEMENT, 


DISTRICTS. 


SCH'S.I 

TEACHEnS. 

SCHOLARS. 
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<w 

J 

o 

^ 

o 

fi 

H 

S  uj 

3  3 

00 

S 

la 

s 

Is 

ll 

"a 

S 

"3 

a 

39 

;3 

a 

H 

«,=1 

<_ 

<« 

<u 

sS 

9 

a 

«2i 

o 

o 

«'=' 

So. 

o 
u 

o 

4-  = 

^4 

u 

taii'Z 

!iO» 

bfc/l 

0) 

cu 

ej  C 

ssii 

Cj  01 

a 

A 

«  — 

«3 

A 

o 

^s' 

3 

a 

3 

^1 

S 

s 

i 

>i2 

^ 

<  1 

>5 

>^ 

-!! 

0 

;2i 

!25 

< 

<) 

O 

5>3 


BlooinQold,  .  .  . 
Buttalo,  N.,  hor 
Buffalo  twp. 
Carrol,  .  . 
Centre,  .  . 
Duncaimon, 
Greenwood, 
Howe,  .  .  . 
Jackson,  . 
Juniata,  .  . 
LanJisbiir^, 
Liverpool  horo', 
Liverpool  twp., 
Sladison,  .... 
Madison, East,  or 

Sandy  Hill, 
Marysville 
Miller,  .  . 
Millerstowu. 
Newport, 
Oliver,  .  . 
Penn,    .  . 
Rye,   .  .  . 
Saville,    . 
Spring, 
Toboyne, 
Tusnarora, 
Tyrone,   . 
Watts,  .   . 
Wlieatfield 


2S00 

3 

21  00 

1 

23  35 

3 

60  00 

23  57 

30  00 

3 

23  00 

1 

25  00 

26  00 

35  00 

2 

23  00 

5 

2175 

2 

25  00 

2 

35  00 

1 

30  00 

2 

45  00 

40  50 

1 

25  00 

1 

32  25 

23  00 

2 

24  73 

2 

23  67 

5 

21  00 

1 

25  00 

25  00 

25  00  J 

2 

22  75 

^31  66  I  $S5  00 
25  00     ...   . 


18  00 
22  50 

35  83 


21  67 

22  00 


23  00 
22  60 

25  00 
35  00 

30  00 

31  00 

25  00  I 

32  50  I 

25  00  ■ 

21  50 

22  40  ] 
25  00  ' 


|23  03  I  $28  05 


65 

33 
124 
243 
181 
115 
171 

82 
202 
175 

52 
121 
173 
105 

147 
131 

52 

75 
154 

92 
232 
lOS 
294 
2S3 
136 
155 
193 

78 
106 


77 

37 
115 
153 
162 
124 
141 

53 
178 
160 

114  I 

148 

111 

123 
129 

34 

63 
131 

93 
197 

89 
226 
210 
118 
133 
158 

59 

80 


90 

85 

80 

50 

84 

78 

153 

86 

80 

316 

83 

59 

220 

70 

73 

174 

80 

74 

182 

81 

60 

ia5 

80 

80 

233 

77 

51 

288 

89 

57 

81 

83 

53 

177 
197 
176 

187 
160 

50 
109 
2!i7 
121 
315 
117  82 
308  I  73 
314  I  82 
151  '.   70 

90  I  82 
245  93 

75  76 


79  1 

90  i 

69  I 

58  I 
1  08  I 

63  • 

78  i 

60  ! 
103 

65 

64 

67 

64 

71 

88 

64 

76 


4,056 


3,472   5,075 


$1,125  00 

630  63 

1,120  32 

1,521  41 

1,937  34 

1,533  18 

1,130  03 

869  11 

978  40 

1,441  79 

249  22 

1,345  43 

1,379  71 

1,469  65 

1,413  01 

2,218  02 

460  00 

820  77 

1,779  48 

1,089  80 

1,8'iU  59 

414  94 

1,725  80 

2,501  78 

763  93 

1,116  63 

1,693  00 

314  90 

743  82 


71  4.14  3.26  «35,692  81 

I   I    I 
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For  the  School  Teai*  ending  Juno  1,  1877. 
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EXPENDITURES. 

IUESOCnCF.«  AND 
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3 
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O 

CS 
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O 

A 

5 

O 

l-  =M 

o 

ej  ? 

3 

« 

fa 

B 

o 

t. 

&; 

H 

1         « 

•^ 

A 

1173  83 

$1,3)1  35 

f 1.515  23  ' 

$I75  00 

t72l  82 

fl.l9S  82  1 

81  Ul 

4I'J  01 

501  2j 

♦3  07 

2)0  03 

2Jl  22 

+51  23  ' 

a« :« 

1,171  83 

1.374  15 

2J  til 

81J00 

2.-,l  12 

1,123  73 

310  DO 

l,!KW8l 

2,218  81 

62  i  25 

1,110  00 

16 1  63 

1,!K)3  91 

311  as 

2,072  31 

2,:«I22 

&M  53 

1,11K)00 

5:52  !M 

2,2:»7  53  1 

3:ki  uu 

1,73 J  7G 

2,o:w  7o 

119  4;i 

1, 1?2  50 

651  23 

l.OKJ  19 

2o:n» 

1, 13  j  o:i 

1,43J  &i 

17  60 

8'iOOO 

480  32 

1,:H7  91  1 

102  00 

1,01!)  10 

1,121  10 

3:«7l 

453  00 

139  08 

938  73  ' 

2!Ki02 

T,48l  7!) 

1,777  81 

17  5S 

900  00 

15.3  4:1 

1,071  01 

«!l  18 

l,(i!l  27 

2,082  4> 

602  14 

863  00 

145  41 

1,507  58  . 

1U!!M 

371  98 

474  92 

63  50 

2U'3  0O 

61  93 

385  43  , 

58U 

l,5s;l  71 

1,5SJ  57 

843  00 

111  41 

951  41 

211  !KS 

l,4lil  <i!) 

1.703  B5 

1,123  00 

30:137 

1,4-23  37 

21U8S 

1,499  65 

1,719  53 

185  00 

757  50 

290  43 

1,232  93 

18«7G 

l,S2->  So 

2,012  61 

875  50 

875  00 

93  35 

1,813  85 

3»4  as 

l.ikJ  «2 

i,7;w  a 

218  05 

810  00 

8.-.5  45 

1,913  .50 

111  Si 

4  >  1  00 

5(r> :« 

450  00 

6140 

5U  40 

ITINO 

l,l.j|»7 

i,:trj  77 

47J00 

371  23 

817  23 

3in-JI 

2, 107  83 

2,5;{:{  07 

551  63 

1,400  45 

327  42 

2,279  55 

205  10 

1,  i:«  70 

i,:t:t7  8:5 

11  55 

500  00 

633  63 

1,142  21 

41!)  VA 

2,515  30 

2,9:r>  03 

67  77 

1,92-.  00 

449  15 

2,411  92 

274  l« 

70J  51 

ajOB7 

3S00 

530  00 

122  32 

7-23  32 

3:u»s 

l,g(il  OG 

2,3VI  42 

SO  63 

1,633  50 

273  49 

1,933  63 

314  08 

2.78:»  05 

3,127  13 

1,300  19 

1,319  77 

407  10 

3,0-27  06 

211  (iO 

902  01 

1,203  61  1 

6j  93 

770  00 

103  20 

937  18 

2a!  IV, 

1,180  8:1 

1.400  9J 

ai90 

1,003  00 

300  57 

1,337  47 

I4J  *;5 

2,0:{I  50 

2,178  15 

Ml  85 

1,3:»5  OO 

233  63 

2,170  4) 

1211  21 

331  49 

517  70 

375  00 

110  61 

435  61 

2:W8J 

813  52 

1,064  32 

652 

675  00 

140  32 

821  81 

96,870  66 

flO,363  4o 

147,234  U 
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Ex.  Doc]  Statistics — Union  County.  n4T 

For  the  School  Year  ending  June  1,  1877. 
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Ex.  Doc]  Statistics — Venango  County. 

For  the  Srhool  Year  ending  June  1,  1877. 
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Ex.  Doc]  Statistics — Warren  County. 

For  the  School  Year  ending  June  1,  1877. 
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9 

«i 

s 

4 

(22  00 
22  73 

(19  00 
20  00 
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35 

147 
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68 

98' 

4    li 

12  . . 

(1,232  34 
182  34 

2.  Bethany 

1 

7 

1 

1 

29 

55 

76 

57  ; 

3.  Buckingham,  .  . 

10 

5 

2 

8 

18  00 

16  50 

175 

153 

204 

84 

97, 

13     10 

1,832  96 

4,  Canaan, 

5 

5 

5 

18  72 

75 

68 

88 

76 

1  18  ' 

13       7 

662  79 

5.  Canaan, South,  . 

7 

51 

11 

5 

"  1*8  36 

13  60 

199 

190 

244 

77 

t 
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13     13 

1,523  72 

6.  Cherry  KiUge,     . 

5 

6 

1 

4 

32  00 

29  00 
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173 

80 

66 

13 

10 

1,514  81 
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6 

6} 

4 

4 

26  50 

17  51 

122 

113 

135 

60 

91 

11 

4 

948  71 
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21 

5| 

6 

16 

20  .W 

16  69 

381 

377 

472 

76 

93 

10 

5 

2,816  48 

9.  Dyberry,     .  . 

7 

51 

2 

6 

22.50 

17  39 

122 

94 

139 

64 

106 

12 

779  89 
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9 

8i 

1 

10 

183  33 

42  00 

361 

394 
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87 

82  1 

13 

13 

5,953  23 
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44 

5* 

3 

3 

23  77 

12  92 
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79 

77 
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1 

14 
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52 
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64 
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74 
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13 
13 
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],?20  00 

610  00 

770  00 

3,652  42 

2,645  46 

545  00 

2, 182  50 

1,180  00 

625  00 

600  CO 

480  00 
4,469  50 

182  50 
1,500  00 

900  00 
255  00 


1,615  41 

1.931  64 
1, 174  22 

237  68 
310  60 
38.5  83 
162  06 
893  24 
390  02 
93  99 
359  50 
161  19 
189  44 

212  60 

213  66 
68.5  80 

17  88 
151  83 

290  73 
156  80 


457  90 
,538  76 


9,820  &i 
1,359  97 


912 
2,230 

940 

932 
4,  .545 
3,035 

700 
4,510 
1,572 

887 


693  66 
5,.'M9  98 

242  28 
1,844  67 

1,190  73 
411  80 


114  06 
230  81 
65  06 
.577  22 
,.527  27 
,043  70 
450  22 
920  18 
261  62 
170  93 
664  34 

124  60 
43  17 
2;)  89 

376  00 


2,611  56 60 

112  14 51 


$75,745  17  $29,672  63  \    $128,621  97  23,543  20  $16,432  01 
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1.  Bralntrini,        .  . 

8 

7 

3 

6 

(36  00 

r>3  2i 

83 

67 

89 

80 

66 

6l.. 

(744  70 

2.  Bralntrlm  (Ind.) 

1 

6 

8 

14  75 

13 

12 

16 

70 

95 

2i  .  . 

102  77 

3.  Black  Walnut,  or 

1 

B,  (Ind.,)  .  .  . 

1 

7t 

1 

2 

20  00 

13  00 

23 

16 

31 

80 

146 

3    .  . 

186  06 

4.  Clinton,  .  . 

5 

7 

1    1 

9 

20  00 

19  33 

101 

93 

134 

83 

80 

2i'.  . 

884  04 

5.  Eaton,  .  .  . 

7 

7 

'    6 

8 

8.5  50 

30  75 

150 

123 

124 

80 

60 

2     .  . 

804  80 

6.  Exeter,    .  . 

1 

7 

1    1 

1 

30  00 

12  00 

25 

12 

20 

71 

133 

2  i  .   . 

144  00 

7.  Falls,    .  .  . 

8 

8 

1    « 

6 

20  00 

15  94 

196 

132 

84 

77 

73 

4     .   . 

1,337  02 

8.  Forkstown, 

9.  Lemon,    .   . 

4 

8 

2 

s 

21  50 

13  00 

82 

57 

82 

73 

87 

5 

6 

4 

5 

18  00 

11  33 

108 

67 

92 

75 

78 

"24 ; ! 

.»5  08 

10.  LymanvlUe  (I 

)* 

1 

7 

1 

1 

25  00 

12  00 

34 

33 

35 

76 

58 

7  1  .   . 

166  78 

11.  Mcehoopany, 

6 

6 

4 

9 

20  00 

16  00 

157 

100 

200 

80 

78 

5  1.. 

1,417  85 

12.  Meslioppen,  . 

9 

6i 

5 

13 

16  50 

11  SO 

180 

160 

200 

60 

65 

2i     2i 

1,553  70 

13.  Monroe,  .  .  . 

7 

6 

,    2 

12 

15  00 

11  86 

149 

133 

212 

75 

66 

2       2 

876  60 

14.  Nicholson  twp., 

8 

6 

4 

4 

13  50 

13  SO 

149 

120 

66 

61 

83 

3       3 

1,335  25 

15.  Nicholson  (Ind.) 

No.  1 

4 

6 

1 

8 

65  00 

25  00 

98 

90 

126 

87 

78 

5i  .  . 

1,U3  67 

16.  Nicholson  (Ind.) 

No.  2 

1 

6i 

2 

1 

18  33 

10  00 

19 

17 

21 

71 

122 

2 

93  23 

17.  North  Moreland, 

5 

6i 

3 

5 

20  00 

14  43 

124 

112 

136 

80 

66 

2 

2 

1,363  20 

18.  North  Branch,   . 

3 

6 

2 

4 

18  00 

14  00 

63 

56 

96 

90 

72 

2 

2 

416  22 

19.  Overfield,  .  .      . 

3 

6 

!    3 

3 

18  00 

10  00 

76 

52 

68 

94 

66 

6 

690  16 

20.  Tunkhannockh., 

5 

6 

1 

4 

100  00 

30  00 

143 

158 

215 

82 

80 

*3 

3 

2,096  42 

21.  Tunkhannock  tp. 

6 

6 

5 

7 

20  00 

13  14 

121 

141 

136 

52 

70 

3 

2 

837  70 

22.  Tunkhannock,  or 

LeGrange,    .  . 

1 

6i 

1 

1 

25  00 

15  00 

16 

15 

22 

85 

143 

2i  .  . 

179  63 

23.  Tunkhanuock  tp. 

(Ind.) 

1 

7 

1 

1 

37  00 

15  00 

25 

17 

35 

75 

106 

5      5 

447  45 

24.  Washington,   .  . 

6 

6 

6 

6 

19  00 

12  00 

125 

86 

130 

65 

83 

3i  .   . 

952  93 

25.  Windham,     .  .  . 

7 

6 

6 

8 

20  00 

13  00 

U4 

96 

141 

77 

100 

3i^      * 

955  75 

1 
,108 

6.76 

71 

128 

(26  05 

(15  59 

2,374 

1,955 

2,511 

76 

86 

3.26  2.75 

1        i 

(19,195  U 

Ex.  Doc]  Statistics — Wyoming  Countv.  959 

For  the  School  Year  ending  June  1,  1877. 
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(139  00 
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40  00 

225  40 
219  88 
52  44 
283  36 
207  00 
126  96 

37  72 
223  56 
308  20 
223  56 
206  08 

153  64 

38  61 
231  84 
119  6U 
112  24 
350  52 
18124 

65  40 
189  52 
210  10 

(650  98 
140  72 

181  51 

1,124  41 

780  70 

172  74 

1,098  42 

1,073  10 

433  69 

287  57 

1,  .556  08 

1,615  01 

1,004  69 

1,459  02 

1,211  87 

132  30 

1,459  37 

903  70 

888  28 

3,140  61 

1,166  76 

114  81 

S06  36 
574  26 
M2  35 

(789  98  1 
162  80 

221  51 
1,349  81 
1,000  58  ' 

225  18 
1,3S1  78 
1,280  10 
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32.5  29 
1,779  64 
1,9.53  21 
1,228  2.5 
1,665  10  ; 
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170  94  ' 
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l.irja  30 
1,000  62 
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3  46 
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&41  04 
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40  00 
669  73 
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(5T7  00 
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857  00 
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1, 143  73 
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610  00 
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2.52  00 
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S83  28 
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193  00 
410  00 
630  00 

(97  54 
22  20 

63  98 
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160  18 

41  87 
217  34 
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202  29 
250  78 
»t4  13 
230  32 
232  36 

144  47 

109  23 
158  91 
223  81 
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66139 
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8125 

298  11 
265  22 
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(703  91 
115  10 
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828  39 
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32.5  29 
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1,317  55 
1,(M1  10 
1,*M3  90 
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491  11 
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1,211  19 

(3a5  78 
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591  07 
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474  06 
242  89 
226  38 
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270  49 

186  26 
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1 
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6 
8 
7 
8 
9 
10 
U 
12 
13 

14 

15 

16 
17 
18 
19 
20 

21 

22 
23 
24 
25 

(3,967  96 

(22,M9  31 

(26,517  29 

(7,018  04 

(12,122  08 

(4,6»l  82 

(23,834  94 

(4,370  59 

(1,141  93 
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1.  Carroll, 

6 

5 

5 

1 

^30  00 

$30  00 

136 

108 

166 

79 

97  1    2 

$1,!;26  22 

2.  Chancfford,     .   . 

12 

S 

8 

4 

25  00 

25  00 

377 

283 

312 

48 

SO  1|  U 

1,866  76 

3.  Cliauttford,  L., 

11 

5 

7 

4 

30  00 

30  00 

282 

239 

308 

70 

65  1    2i 

2,148  54 

4.  CoJorus,     .... 

m 

5 

11 

1 

27  00 

27  00 

256 

237 

363 

78 

74  ii  2 

'i 

2,093  74 

5.  Codorus,  North, 

12 

5     !  12 

28  00 

409 

304 

528 

74 

61  !i  1 

2,196  36 

6.  CoiU'wago,    .  .  . 

9 

5     1    8 

1 

30  00 

'30  00 

226 

176 

3IU 

70 

81  j;  2 

1,633  97 

7.  Dallastown,  .  .  . 

1 

5 

1 

25  00 

41 

40 

SO 

78 

38       A 

108  93 

8.  Dillsburg,  .... 

2 

6 

1 

1 

40  00 

30  00 

48 

41 

72 

86 

78    !4 

4' 

1,199  26 

9.  Dover  borough. 

2 

5 

2 

33  00 

58 

59 

48 

88 

63      5 

403  64 

10.  Dover  township. 

15 

5 

13 

"2 

28  00 

'  28  00 

386 

302 

315 

62 

69      1 

2,494  98 

11.  E<ist  Prospect 

borough,    .  .  . 

1 

6 

1 

35  00 

27 

29 

SO 

90 

63      2 

213  93 

12.  Fairview,   .... 

13 

S 

12 

1 

40  30 

'3200 

302 

251 

381 

75 

89      U 

'i 

3,169  75 

13.  Fawn 

8 

6 

6 

2 

25  00 

2.5  00 

194 

184 

184 

62 

57    ;  2 

1,272  76 

14.  Franklin  twp.,  . 

5 

5 

3 

2 

30  00 

30  00 

139 

104 

157 

71 

67    '  1 

717  44 

15.  Franklintown,  . 

1 

5 

1 

30  00 

33 

21 

35 

71 

61    .2i 

172  82 

16.  Glen  Rock,    .  .  . 

3 

5    1 

2 

40  00 

'2300 

79 

54 

108 

83 

98  ;    3 

3' 

1.490  39 

17.  Gouldsborough, 

2 

5 

1 

45  00 

35  00 

52 

43 

69 

85 

93  1    3 

_ 

517  18 

18.  Hanover  bor.,  . 

7 

8 

3 

45  00 

28  75 

182 

175 

275 

75 

76,;  2 

2,2»4l 

1».  Heidelberg,  .   .  . 

11 

5 

11 

30  00 

362 

279 

396 

78 

58        i 

'i 

2,C40  11 

20.  Hellam,   .... 

10 

3 

10 

32  00 

253 

212 

276 

65 

74    !l 

.   . 

2,093  10 

21.  Hopewell,  .   .   .   . 

U 

5 

8 

16 

26  00 

as  00 

588 

4.59 

591 

66 

63    i2i 

4,059  55 

22.  Jackson 

7 

5 

6 

30  00 

30  00 

252 

191 

281 

80 

53    ;    f 

1,322  10 

23.  Jetl'erson  bor.,   . 

2 

5 

1 

30  00 

30  00 

45 

39 

62 

U 

79      3 

333  75 

24.  I..ewisberry,     .   . 

2 

5 

2 

30  00 

43 

42 

64 

84 

81    1  5 

339  79 

25.  Logansville,     .   . 

1 

5 

1 

30  00 

31 

26 

40 

80 

57    1    i 

123  66 

26.  Manchester  bor. 

2 

5 

1 

33  00 

'3000 

55 

48 

68 

89 

67  |;  li 

2,116  63 

27.  Mamhestertwp, 

15 

5 

10 

5 

30  00 

30  00 

370 

258 

451 

73 

75 

» 

2,146  31 

28.  Manchester,  \V., 

11 

5i 

9 

2 

31  50 

3150 

311 

2.57 

209 

82 

67 

1 

2,116  93 

29.  Manheini,  .  .  .   . 

6 

5 

6 

28  00 

173 

118 

131 

65 

63 

\ 

561  74 

30.  Manheiiii,  West, 

5 

5 

5 

27  00 

174 

1.59 

178 

70 

60  ,!  1 

7W43 

31.  Monaghan,    .   .  . 

5 

5 

5 

30  00 

163 

130 

186 

68 

56    i  U 

881  41 

32.  Newberry,     .   .   . 

13 

5 

10 

5 

23  61 

'  it  15 

369 

325 

356 

65 

70 

'.  3 

3,015  00 

Xi.  New  Freedom,  . 

1 

5 

1 

33  00 

54 

28 

.54 

78 

47 

2i 

V 

673  33 

34.  New  Salem  (new; 

.Vi.  I'aradise,    .  .  .  . 

'e 

'5* 

'5 

"1 

'3000 

'3000 

"     184 

186 

as? 

78 

'   61 

'* 

'  1,010  1*6 

."56.  Reach  Bottom,   . 

12 

6 

10 

2 

•35  31 

3100 

314 

278 

333 

75 

48 

3 

2,719  92 

37.  Rail  Road  bor.,  . 

1 

6 

1 

36  00 

35 

33 

46 

76 

S6 

u 

19162 

38.  Shrowibiiry  bor. 

2 

6 

2 

37  50 

63 

69 

95 

80 

59 

1 

275  00 

39.  Shrewsbiirv  twp. 

13 

5 

10 

3 

30  40 

40 '33 

346 

233 

383 

73 

75 

2 

"i 

2,720  49 

40.  Springlleld,  .   .   . 

9 

5 

8 

1 

•24  75 

22  00 

1       259 

219 

339 

61 

52 

1 

1,3.57  22 

41.  Spring  Garden,  . 

16 

5 

11 

5 

30  45 

28  75 

1       436 

3.50 

530 

73 

66 

Ii 

4,337  37 

42.  StewartstowD,    . 

1 

6 

1 

28  00 

20 

26 

28 

76 

72 

1 

149  04 

4:5.  Warrington,    .  . 

10 

5 

7 

*3 

30  80 

30  80 

287 

245 

336 

77 

69 

u 

"li 

2,683  54 

44.  Washington,    .  . 

11 

5 

10 

1 

28  00 

28  00 

239 

190 

275 

73 

80 

Ii 

1,696  15 

4.5.  Windsor,    .   .  .   . 

12 

5 

9 

3 

30  00 

30  00 

*t8 

274 

393 

70 

63 

u 

li 

3,117  63 

46.  Windsor, Lower, 

14 

5 

10 

4 

33  00 

aioo 

395 

329 

492 

68 

69      1 

li 

3,632  49 

47.  Wrightsville,  .  . 

8 

6 

2 

6 

62  .50 

32  50 

1       200 

193 

277 

82 

95  Ii  4 

4 

4,544  08 

48.  Winterstown,     . 

1 

5 

1 

28  00 

.... 

1          20 

14 

33 

71 

71  l|  2 

132  72 

49.  York  borough,   . 

42 

9 

10 

'32 

58  50 

40  93 

!    1,202 

1,122 

1,705 

89 

97      3 

22,331  25 

50.  York  township, 

13  .  5 

10 

3 

25  00 

25  00 

i       360 

1 

305 

505 

72 

53[j2 

2,738  11 

41(^5.47  290  il20 

$32  40 

«29  93 

11,184 

9,297 

13,114 

73 

68  1  1.84  1.73 

t 

$102,411  82 

Ex.  Doc]  Statistics — York  County, 

For  the  School  Tear  ending  June  1,  1877. 
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tliG  00 
oUJ  24 
512  44 
4Sl  16 
558  81 
322  U2 
118  G8 
138  VZ 
132  X! 
544  66 

45  06 
60U<j2 

am  GS 

218  08 
68  m 
16:>70 
8U53 
533  60 
618  24 
414  U2 

810  se 

S3e?i 
80  24 
80  04 
80M 
110  40 
515  20 
«1  72 
2B7  72 
274  M 
280  07 
517  04 
74  52 


$1,682  83 
2.»Xli  05 
2,:M  58 
3,988  at 
2,!a)  C2 
1,804  48 

263  27 
5,C;;3&4 

528  » 
2,740  36 

259  55 

3,627  50 

1,287  'J5 

832  52 

251  56 

1,852  03 

532  45 

2,n(Vl  71 

2,516  66 

2.445  21 

4,C01  73 

1,601  32 

423  97 

423  34 

208  U7 

386  53 
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18,17 

218,521  87 

4,016,!)19  12 

7.. 53 

5.51 

4,314,(28  .52 

1,357,726  99 

2,619, lf9  93 

612,218  as 

1863 

307,718  00 

4,438,946  66 

7.63 

6.  .30 

5,068,316  72 

1,194,860  21 

2,819,441  CO 

?27,(i24  05 

1869 

321,200  00 

4,731,049  86 

7.76 

5.:{9 

5,684,997  51 

2,.5(i0,l.'t7  42 

3,010,693  33 

807,713  82 

1870 

318,451  34 

5,016,801  73 

7.71 

.5.58 

6,  (,23, 4.51  65 

3,(106,194  41 

3,1S3,418  86 

709,275  48 

1871 

429,152  65 

5,229,024  09 

7.27 

5.06 

5,  138,(!.56  89 

2,.5;t5,c.;;7  39 

3,221,121  78 

83,3,738  96 

1872 

475,322  71 

5,r>43,9«5  23 

7.5 

4.3 

(i.671,949  93 

1,477,831  00 

.3,421,979  91 

*1, 7.56,111  73 

1873 

621,345  13 

5,787,8:«  95 

7.. 55 

5.02 

6,8(W,1)17  69 

1,600,131  62 

3,.59:>,094  47 

•l,6.52,«.)l  94 

1,S74 

536,62.i  13 

6,983,004  !» 

6.33 

4.14 

7,247,293  (» 

1,722,1(3,54 

3,7.55,399  <!3 

■•1,!WI,341  60 

1875 

723,207  19 

6,003,443  31 

6.27 

3.89 

6,918,811  03 

1,245,337  23 

3,82;i,987  12 

*2,i;0«,8.33  83 

1876 

723,784  82 

5,627,943  60 

5.05 

3.75 

6,623,273  04 

961,915  02 

3,742,728  89 

•1,948,570  56 

1877 

*  Includes  fees  of  collectors  and  treasurers,  salaries  to  secretaries,  debt  and  interest,  and  all  other 
expenses. 
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